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GENERAL  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS. 

Though  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  reader  is  fam- 
iliar with  the  history  of  llie  settlement  of  Jlassachu- 
setts  Colony,  it  may  be  well  to  hastily  recount  its  chief 
incideDts  occurring  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
county  which  includes  a  part  of  its  territory. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  ItJOG,  Kine  James  issued  let- 
ters-patent dividing  a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  miles 
wide  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  ex- 
tending from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  between  two  companies,  gener- 
ally called  the  Southern  and  Northern  Virginia  Com- 
panies. This  territory  was  known  as  Virginia,  so 
called  after  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Southern  Company 
wa?  composed  of  knights,  gentlemen,  merchants  and 
adventurers  of  London,  and  was  granted  all  the  lands 
between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-first  degrees ; 
while  the  Northern  Company,  composed  of  persons  of 
the  same  description,  was  granted  the  lands  between 
the  thirty-eighth  and  foriy-fifth  degrees.  That  por- 
tion lying  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fifth 
which  was  included  in  both  grants  was  open  to  the 
company  first  occupying  it;  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  neither  company  should  settle  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  any  previous  settlement  of  the  other 
company.  Oc  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  Sir  Ferdi- 
nand Gorges  and  his  associates,  the  members  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Company,  received  a  new  patent, 
which  passed  the  seal  on  the  3d  of  the  following 
July  under  the  title  of  "The  council  established  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting, 
ordering,  ruling  and  governing  of  New  England  in 
America."  Under  this  patent  the  company  was  au- 
thorized to  hold  territory  extending  from  sea  to  sea 
and  in  breadth  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth 
degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  to  make  laws,  appoint 
governoro  and  other  officers  and  generally  to  estab- 
lish all  necessary  forms  of  government. 

The  motive  inspiring  the  issue  of  this  new  patent 
seems  to  have  been  to  show  special  favors  to  this  com- 
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pany  and  to  inflict  thereby  a  slight  on  the  Southern 
Company.  The  King  hud  for  some  reason  fallen  out 
with  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  the  governor  and  treasurer  of 
the  Southern  Company,  and  forebade  his  re-election. 
The  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  successor  of  Sir  Ed- 
win, was  equally  obnoxious  to  the  King,  and  the  new 
charter  of  the  Northern  Company  was  the  conse- 
(juence.  The  new  patent  included  all  the  terri- 
tory between  Central  New  Jersey  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  California,  Oregon  and  nearly  all  of 
Washington  on  the  Pacific,  with  a  line  running 
through  Lake  Superior  for  its  northern  boundary 
and  one  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  for  its  southern. 

The  colony  settling  at  Plymouth  in  1620  had  re- 
ceived a  patent  from  the  Southern  Company  author- 
izing a  settlement  within  their  territory  at  some  point 
south  of  New  York  harbor  ;  but  finding  themselves 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  company  from  whom 
they  had  received  their  patent,  they  sent  by  the  "  May- 
tiower,"  on  her  return,  for  a  patent  from  the  Northern 
Company.  The  Northern  Company,  under  its  new 
charter,  consequently  issued  a  patent,  under  date  of 
June  1,  1621,  to  John  Pierce  and  his  associates  in 
trust  for  the  Plymouth  Colony.  This  patent  was 
brought  to  Plymouth  in  1621  in  the  ship"  Fortune,"  and 
is  preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hall  in  that  town.  It  is  en- 
grossed on  parchment  and  bears  the  signatures  of  the 
Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Lord  Sheffield  and  Sir  Ferdinand  Gor- 
ges. Another  signature  is  illegible,  which  may  be 
that  of  either  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  or  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham.  This  is  the  oldest  state  paper 
in  New  England. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1622,  the  Northern  Com- 
pany, which,  lor  convenience,  may  be  still  so  called, 
notwithstanding  its  new  charter  and  change  of  title, 
granted  to  Robert  Gorges  all  that  part  of  the  main 
land  "  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Messachusiack  "  situated  "  upon  the  northeaat  side  of 
the  Bay  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  the  Messachu- 
sett."  This  included  the  shore  "  for  ten  English 
miles  towards  the  northeast  and  thirty  English  miles 
unto  the  main  land  through  all  the  breadth  afore- 
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sairl,"  with  all  the  rivera,  ishinds,  etc.  This  grant  iii- 
chidod  a  i)Rrto('  Middloacx  Oomity.  Up  to  thia  (hite 
the  only  white  men  known  to  have  viaited  tliia  local- 
ity were  John  Smith,  the  navigator,  who  visited  it  in 
Kil'l,  and  a  jiarl-y  of  ton  luembers  of  the  Plyinuuth 
Colony  who  canio  by  water  from  Plymouth  on  an  ex- 
pedition, ])artly  to  trade  and  partly  to  conelude  pcace 
with  the  MaHsachiiaetta  Indiana.  It  is  jjrobable  that 
on  this  expedition  Point  Allerton  and  tlic  Brewatera, 
at  the  entranceof  Boston  harbor,  received  their  namea 
from  laaac  Allerton  and  William  Brewster,  two  of 
the  "  Mayflower  "  Pilgrims. 

John  Smith,  after  his  expedition  to  Virginia  in 
1606,  in  the  service  of  the  Southern  Virginia  Com- 
pany and  some  years  conuection  with  the  Virginia 
colony,  returned  to  England,  and  in  1614  sailed  with 
two  ships  under  the  auspices  of  English  adventurers 
to  take  whales  and  also  to  make  trials  of  a  mine  of 
gold  and  copper."  He  anchored  his  vessels  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot  Eiver  and  sailed  with  eight 
men  in  a  shallop  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod, 
giving  the  name  of  New  England  to  the  country  and 
"  drawing  a  map  from  point  to  point,  isle  to  isle,  .and 
harbor  to  harbor,  with  the  soundings,  sands,  rocks  and 
landmarks.''  After  his  return  to  Elngland  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  the  First,  attached  names 
to  many  places  on  the  coaat  as  indicated  on  the  map, 
of  which  only  Plymouth,  Charles  River,  named  after 
himself,  and  Cape  Anne,  named  after  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  still  adhere  to  the  localities  then 
designated.  Among  the  many  other  names  affixed  to 
the  map  by  Prince  Charles  were  Cape  James  for  Cape 
Cod,  Milford  Haven  for  Provincetown  Harbor,  Stu- 
ard's  Bay  for  Barnstable  Bay,  Point  George  for 
Branches  Point,  Oxford  for  Marshfield,  London  for 
Cohasset,  Cheviot  Hills  for  the  Blue  Hills,  Talbot's 
Bay  for  Gloucester  Harbor,  and  Dartmouth,  Sandwich 
and  Cambridge  for  places  near  Portland.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  besides  John  Smith  and  the  Pilgrim  party, 
DeMonts,  with  Champlain,  may  have  also  visited  this 
locality  in  1604. 

Robert  Gorges,  having  received  the  grant  above- 
mentioned  in  1622,  was  appointed  by  the  Plymouth 
Council  in  1623  Lieutenant-General  of  New  England, 
and  arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in  September  of 
that  year,  with  what  are  described  in  the  record  as' 
"  passengers  and  families."  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
after  futile  efforts  to  establish  his  colony,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  at  his  death,  which  soon  after  oc- 
curred, his  brother  John,  to  whom  his  rights  had  de- 
scended, leased  a  portion  of  his  grant  to  John  Old- 
ham and  John  Dorrill.  This  lease  included  "  all  the 
lands  within  the  Massachusetts  Bay  between  Charles 
River  and  Abousett  (now  Saugus  Eiiver)  containing  in 
length  by  straight  line  five  miles  up  the  Charles 
R.iver  into  the  main  land  northwest  from  the  border 
of  said  bay,  including  all  creeks  and  points  by  the 
way  ;  and  three  miles  in  length  from  the  mouth  of 
the  aforesaid  river  Abousett  up  into  the  main  land, 


ujion  a  straight  line,  southwost,  including  all  crooku 
and  ))ointH;  and  all  the  land  in  breadth  aiul  length 
between  the  foresaid  rivers,  with  all  jirorogativcs, 
royal  minoa  excepted, 

[n  the  mean  lime  the  same  territory  which  had  been 
granted  to  Robert  (Jorges  had  been  grajit<!d,  with 
other  lands,  to  the  MassacliuHctts  (joni]iany.  IJy  thia 
grant,  dated  March  1  i),  1 027-28,  the  Plymnii  tli  'Jouncil 
issued  a  patent  to  Sir  John  RohwcII,  Sir  .lolin  "'I'oung, 
Thomas  Southcoat,  John  liuinplircy,  .John  ICndicott, 
and  Simon  Whitcomb  covuilng  a  territory  extending 
from  three  miles  north  of  the  I\Ierrimac  Jtiver  to  three 
miles  south  of  the  Charles  iiiver.  The  following  ia  the 
text  of  the  letters-patent  issued  March  4,  1628-29  : 

"  fllmrles  By  The  Groou  of  Gad  Kliigo  of  Biiglaiiil,  Scotl^iud,  Fiiiunce 
and  Irolaiid,  Dofoiidor  of  the  Fayth  etc.  To  All  to  wliome  these  I'reBonts 
Hhall  come  (ji'oeting.  Wlioreoa  oiir  moBt  deare  and  roytiH  fattier  Kiiige 
JariiRH,  ofblesaod  inetiiory,  by  hie  IlighuoRa  IfitturH  jtutenfB  boareiug  .date 
fit  Weatiiiinat^r  the  third  day  of  November  in  the  eiglitconth  yeare  of 
hip  raigue,  liath  given  and  graiinled  unto  the  OoiincoU  estabiinhed  at 
riynioiitli,  in  tlifl  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  luling,  ordering 
and  governing  of  Newe  England  in  America,  and  to  (heir  BucceflBore 
and  aGsigiioB  for  ever  ;  All  tljat  parte  of  America  lyeing  and  being  in 
Urodth  from  forty  degrees  of  northerly  latitude  florn  tlio  eqninoutiall 
lyne  to  forty-eight  degrees  of  the  saide  northerly  latitude  inclusively, 
and  iu  length  of  and  witliin  a,ll  the  breadtli  aforesaid  througijout  the 
niaine  iandes  from  sna  to  Bea,  togetlier  also  witli  all  the  flnne  lande, 
eoyiea,  groundes,  havens,  portos,  riveis,  waters,  fishery,  niynes  and  niyn- 
eralls,  afl  well  royall  niynes  of  gould  and  silver  as  other  niyiies  and 
rnyneralle,  precious  stones,  quarries  and  all  and  eingnlar  othei'  coniodi- 
ties,  jurisdiccouB,  royalties,  priviledges,  francheslcs  and  iirehemyiiences, 
both  within  tlie  said  tract  of  lande  upon  the  niayije  and  also  within  the 
islandes  and  flesB  adioining  ;  Provided  aiwayes  That  the  flaid  islandes  or 
any  the  proujises  liy  t)\e  Bald  letters  patents  intended  and  meant  to  be 
graunted  wore  not  then  actuallie  poBseBsod  or  inhabited  by  any  other 
CbriBtlan  Prince  or  State  now  within  the  bounds,  lyuiitts  or  tenitorieB 
of  tliB  Soutberiie  Colony  tlien  before  grauntod  by  our  said  deare  father, 
to  be  planted  by  divei-s  of  his  loving  subients  in  (lie  poutJi  partes.  To 
Have  and  to  hould(5,  poaaesse  and  enioy  all  ami  singular  the  aforesaid 
continent,  landefl,  territories,  islands,  liereditaments  and  jirecincta,  seas, 
waters,  hsherys,  witli  all  and  all  manner  their  comodities,  royalties, 
liberties,  prelieniynpncea  and  profitts  that  should  from  thenceforth  arise 
from  thence,  with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances  and  evei-y  parte 
and  parcell  thereof  unto  the  sside  Councell  and  their  Buccessorfl  and 
aaaignes  forever.  To  the  sole  and  proper  use,  benefitt  and  behoofs  of 
them  the  saide  Councell  and  tlioir  successora  and  assignos  forever  :  To 
be  lioulden  of  our  said  most  deare  and  royall  father,  his  lieirea  and  euc- 
ceasors  ae  of  bis  manner  of  Eaetgreenewich,  iu  the  County  of  Kent  in 
free  and  coniou  Soccage,  and  not  in  cnpite  nor  by  Knights  service. 
Yeildiugfi  and  paying  therefore  to  the  saide  late  Kiiige,  hia  hcires  and 
aucceSBorB,  tlio  fifte  parte  of  the  oare  uf  gould  anil  silver  wliicli  should, 
from  tymo  to  tynie  and  at  all  lymes  there  after,  happen  to  be  found, 
gotten,  had  and  obteyned  in,  att  or  witliin  any  of  the  saide  Iandes, 
lymittB,  territories  and  precincts,  or,  iu  or  within  any  parte  or  paroell 
thereof,  for  or  in  respect  of  all  and  all  manner  of  tiulics,  doniaunds  and 
Bervices  whatsoever  to  be  fion,  made  or  paide  to  our  aside  dear  father, 
the  late  Kiuge,  his  hoires  and  succosflorp,  as  in  und  by  the  said  letters 
pulent  (ttuiongest  Biindrie  other  claiises,  powers,  priviledges  and  grauntes 
therein  coiiteynod)  more  at  large  appoareth.  And  whereas  tlie  saide 
Councell  established  at  Plyniouth,  iu  tlie  County  of  Devon,  for  the 
plantiuge,  ruling,  ordering  and  governing  of  Newe  JOngland  in  America, 
have  by  their  deode  indented  viuder  their  coinon  seale  bearing  date  the 
nyneteentli  day  ot  March  last  pUBt  in  the  third  year  of  oor  raigne,  given, 
graunted,  bargained,  soulde,  enfeofl'ed,  allenetl  and  ooiillrnied  to  Sir 
Henry  Bosewell,  Sir  John  Young  Kniglites,  Tlioinas  Southcott,  .iohn 
Humphrey,  ,7ohn  Endecott  and  Symon  Wlietcomhe,  their  heirs  and  bb- 
sociates  for  ever.  All  that  parle  of  Newe  England  in  America  aforesaid 
wliicli  lyes  and  exteudes  betweeno  a  great©  river  there  comonlio  called 
Mouoniaolt  alias  Merriemack  and  a  certen  other  river  there  called 
Charles  river,  being  in  tile  hotfome  of  a  certayne  bay  there  conionly 
called  Massachnaetts  alins  Mattachusotts  alias  Massatusetts  bay,  and  also 
all  and  singular  those  Iandes  and  liereditaments  whatsoever  lying  with- 
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ID  the  space  of  three  £ngUsh  luiles  on  the  south  parte  of  tlie  said 
CTharles  river,  or  of  any  or  overie  parte  tliereof ;  Ami  altjo  all  and  singu- 
lar the  lAiides  ftiul  hereditameiitd  whatsoever  lyeiug  and  being  witliiu  tlie 
space  of  three  English  myles  to  the  southwaide  of  the  son thennost  parte 
of  the  said  bay  called  Massachusetts  alias  Mattachusetts  alias  Mabsatustjta 
bay  :  aud  also  all  those  landes  and  hereditanicnts  wliatsoover  which  lyo 
aod  be  within  the  siwice  uf  iliroe  Euglish  uiylns  to  the  uoi  thward  uf  the 
saide  river  chilled  Monomack  alias  Merrymack,  on  to  tliu  nuithward  uf 
any  and  every  parte  thoieof:  And  all  landes  and  hereditamentg  whatso- 
erer  lying  within  the  lymitts  aforesaide,  nurth  and  south, in  latitude 
and  bredth,  audio  leugili  and  longitude,  of  aud  within  all  the  hredtli 
aforesaide  throughout  the  niayne  landes  Lhcro,  from  the  AtUinticU  and 
westerne  sea  and  ocean  un  the  east  imrto,  to  tlie  sonth  sea  on  tho  west 
parte,  and  all  landes  and  grouudes,  place  and  places,  soy  lis,  woudoa  and 
wood  grouadea,  horens,  portes,  rivers,  waters,  lishings  and  hcrediUi- 
meuts,  whatsoever,  lyeing  witbin  the  said  boundiis  and  lymitts  and 
everie  parte  and  itarcell  thereof;  Aud  also  all  islandes  lyeing  in  America 
aforesaide  in  said  seas  or  either  of  them  on  the  westerne  or  ensterne 
coaetes  or  partes  of  the  baide  trades  of  laiido  by  the  euidy  indenture, 
mencoed  to  be  given,  grauuted,  bargained,  suiild,  enfeoffed,  uliened  and 
confirmed  or  any  of  them  :  And  also  all  mynes  aud  luynenills,  as  well 
royall  mynes  of  gould  and  silver  ae other  niynes  aud  myuenills  wlmt- 
aoever  in  tlie  saide  lande«  aud  preniisea  ur  any  parte  thereof:  And  all 
jnrifidiccons,  rights,  royalties,  liberties,  frecdomee,  yuiuinuitieB,  privi- 
ledgea,  franchises,  pre1ien>euinces  ami  couiudities  whatsoever  which 
they,  the  said  Councell,  established  at  Plymouth,  iu  the  County  of 
Devon,  for  the  planting,  nileiug,  ordoveing  and  governing  of  Ne\\'e 
England  in  America,  then  bad  or  might  use,  exercise  or  enioy  in  and 
within  tbe  said  landes  and  premiss^'S  by  the  saiile  indentnre  mencoed  to 
be  given,  graunt^d,  bargained,  sonld,  enfeotTuit  and  confirmed  or  in  or 
within  any  parte  or  parcel!  thereof.  To  have  and  to  hould  the  suiile 
parte  of  Newe  England  irt  America,  which  lyca  and  cxtendea  and  is 
abutted  as  aforesaide,  and  every  parte  and  parcell  thereof;  And  all  the 
saide  ialandes,  rivers,  portcs,  havens,  waters,  flabings,  mynes  and  niin- 
eralld,  jurifidiccona,  franchises,  royalties,  liberties,  priviledges,  coniudi 
ties,  hereditaments  and  ])reud66es  whatsoever  with  tho  lippurtenances 
unto  the  said  Sir  Henry  ItoStiwell,  Sir  John  Vounge,  ^I'liouias  Sniithcutt, 
John  llumfrey,  John  Kndecott  and  Simon  Whetcouibe,  their  lieires 
and  assignes  and  tbeir  associats  to  the  onliu  proper  and  absolulu  use  and 
beboofe  of  tbe  said  Sir  Henry  Uosewell,  Sir  John  Yonngo,  Tliumas 
Southcott,  John  Hnrnfrcy,  John  Kodccott  and  Symou  W lietteconibe, 
their  helrefj  and  assigiiea  and  their  associatts  for  evornioro.  To  be 
Honlden  of  us,  our  heirea  and  successors,  as  of  our  uiannor  <if  Easl- 
greenewicb  in  the  County  of  Kent,  in  free  and  comon  socage  and  not 
in  capite,  nor  by  Knightes  service,  yeilding  and  payeing  therefore  unto 
na,  onr  heires  and  successors,  the  flfte  parte  uf  tlie  oare  of  gould  and 
silver  which  shall,  from  tyme  to  tyme  and  uU  tyines  hereafter,  happen 
to  be  founde,  gotten,  had  and  obtayned  in  any  of  the  saide  landes  with- 
in tlie  aalde  lymitts  or  iu  or  within  any  jiarle  tliereof,  for  and  in  satis- 
facun  of  all  manner,  duties,  deniaunds  and  Stirvices  whatsoever,  to  be 
dunu,  made  or  paid  to  us,  our  heires  or  snccesaui-s,  as  in  and  by  tho 
saide  recidjd  indenture  more  at  large  male  appeare.  Nowc  Unowe  yoe 
that  wee,  at  the  humble  snite  and  peticon  uf  the  said  Sir  Henry  Hose - 
well.  Sir  John  Youngo,  Thomas  S(»uthcott,  John  Hnmfrey,  John  Kndo- 
cott  and  Simon  Wbelconibe  and  of  others  whom  they  have  associated 
unto  them,  Have  fur  divers  good  causes  and  cousideracons  us  moveing, 
graunted  and  confirmed.  And  by  thes  presents,  of  our  own  especiall  grace 
certen  knowledge  aud  meere  mocon,  doe  graunt  and  conflrme  unto  the 
saide  Sir  Henry  UoseweW,  i^ir  John  Younge,  Thomas  Suuthcult,  John 
Unmfrey,  John  Eudecott  aud  Simon  ^Vhetcombe,  aud  to  their,  aspociata 
hereafter  named  [videlicet]  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  Knight,  Jsaack 
Johndou,  Samuel  Alderaey,  John  Ven,  Mathew  Craduck,  George  Har- 
wood,  Increase  Nowell,  Richard  Perry,  Richard  JJelliugham,  Nathaniell 
Wright,  Samnel)  Vassall,  Theophilus  Katou,  Thonms  GolTe,  Thomas 
Ada^,  John  Browne,  Samuell  Browne,  Tluuuas  Hutchlna,  William 
Vaas&ll,  William  Pincbeonand  George  Foxcrofte,  their  heires  and  ae- 
fiigtiea,  all  the  said  parttt  of  New  England  in  America,  lyeing  and  ex- 
tending betweene  the  boundea  and  lymitts  in  tlie  said  recited  indenturo 
expreased,  and  ail  landes  and  groundes,  jjlace  and  places,  soyles,  woodea 
and  wuod  groundes,  havens,  portes,  riverif,  waters,  mynes,  mineralls, 
jariftdicGons,  rights,  royalties,  liberties,  freedomee,  immunities,  privi- 
itdgea,  franchises,  preheminence»,  hereditajueuts  and  comoditiee  what- 
soever to  them,  the  saide  Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  Sir  John  Younge, 
Thomas  Southcott,  John  Hnmfrey,  John  Endec^tt  and  Simon  Whet- 
combej  their  heires  and  assignes  and  to  their  aftsociates  by  the  salde 
recited  indenture  given,  graunted,  bargbuyned,  sold,  enfeoffed,  aliened 


aud  confirmed  or  mencoed  or  intended  thereby  to  be  given,  grauntod, 
bargaynod,  sold,  onfoolTed,  aliened  and  cinitirmed.  To  havo  and  to 
luiuld  the  saide  parte  of  Newo  Englaml  in  America  and  otlior  the  [irem- 
issos  hereby  mencoed  to  be  grauntod  and  conliniiod,  anil  every  parte  and 
parcel!  thereof  with  tho  appurtenances  to  the  said  Sir  Henry  Ttusowell, 
Sir  John  Youngo,  Sir  Richard  Saltonetall,  Tlioiiias  Southcott,  John 
llumfrey,  John  Eudecott,  Simon  Wbotcombo,  Isaack  Johnson,  Samuull 
Aldersey,  John  Yon,  J\lathcwo  Cradock,  George  Ilarwuod,  Increase 
Nowell,  Richard  Pory,  Richard  Bellinghani,  Nathanioll  Wright,  Sam- 
uell YiLSsall,  Thoophilus  Eaton,  Thomas  Golfo,  Tlionuis  Adams,  John 
Browne,  Samuell  Browne,  Tlionuvs  Hutcliins,  William  Yassall,  William 
Pinchcon  and  George  ,  Foxorofte,  their  heires  and  assignes  forevor  to 
tlioir  onlio  proper  and  absolute  use  and  bohoofe  for  evermore.  To  be 
holdcii  of  us,  our  heirea  and  succossors  an  of  our  mannor  of  Easlgreeiiu- 
wich  aforesaid  in  free  and  couiou  socage  aud  not  in  cajiito  nor  by 
knights  sor^'ico,  aud  also  yeilding  and  paying  therefore  to  us,  our  heires 
and  successors,  the  fifth  partu  onlie  of  all  oare  of  gould  and  silver  which 
from  tyme  to  tyme  and  att  all  tymes  hereafter  sbalbo  Ihorf*  gotten,  had 
or  obtoyned  for  all  services,  exacona  fiTul  deniaunds  whatsoever  accord- 
ing to  the  tenure  and  roservacion  in  the  said  recited  indenture  expressed. 
And  further  kuowo  yee  That  of  onr  more  especiall  grace,  certen  knowl- 
edg  and  meere  mocon  Wee  have  given  and  grauuted,  And  by  thels 
presents  doe  for  us,  our  heirofi  aud  succosBurs,  give  and  gi-nunt  unto  the 
said  Henry  Rosewell,  Sir  John  Younge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonatail,  Thunioa 
Southcott,  John  Hnmfrey,  John  Eudecott,  Symon  Wbetconibo,  Isaack 
Johnson,  Samuell  Aldersey,  John  Ven,  ]\lathewe  Crailook,  Goorgo  Hur- 
wiiod,  lucrenfio  Nowell,  Richard  l^ery,  Richard  llillingliam,  Nathaniell 
Wright,  Samuell  Vassall,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Thomas  GofTo,  Thifuias 
Adams,  John  Browne,  Samuell  Browne,  Thomas  Hntchona,  William 
Vassall,  >Villiam  Pincboon  and  George  Foxcrofto,  their  heirea  and  as- 
signes, All  that  jiarte  uf  Newe  England  iu  America  wliich  lyes  and  ex- 
tendes  betweene  a  great  river  there  comonlie  called  Monomack  river 
alias  Slorrimack  river  and  a  certen  other  river  there  called  Oharles 
River,  being  in  tho  bottome  of  a  certen  bay,  there  comonlie  called 
fllassachusotts  alias  Mattachu«otts  alias  Massatuaotts  hay:  And  also  all 
those  landes  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  which  lye  and  be  within  tho 
space  of  three  English  myles  to  the  northward  of  the  saide  river  called 
]\lonomack  alias  l^Iurrymack,  or  to  the  norward  of  any  and  every 
parte  thereof,  aud  all  lands  and  horodilanients  whatsoever  lyeing  within 
the  lymitts  aforesaide  north  and  south  in  latitude  and  bredLh  and  tn 
length  and  longitude  of  and  within  all  the  bredth  aforesaide  throughout 
the  niayne  landes  tliere  from  the  Atlantick  and  westerne  aea  and  ocean 
on  the  eofcit  parti)  to  thesoutb  sea  on  tho  west  parte  ;  And  all  lundea  and 
groundes,  place  and  places,  soyles,  woodos  and  wood  groundes,  havens 
I)ortes,  rivers,  waters  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  lying  within  tbe 
said  boundeaand  lymitts,  and  every  parte  and  parcell  thereof,  aiul  also 
all  islandea  in  America  aforesaide  in  the  said  aeaa  or  eitlier  of  them  on 
the  westerne  or  oastorne  coastoa  or  parts  of  the  said  tructa  of  landea  here- 
by mencoed  to  be  given  and  grauuted  or  any  of  them,  and  all  mynes 
and  myneralla  whataoever  in  the  said  landes  and  premisses  or  any  jiarte 
tbei  eof  and  free  libortio  of  fishing  in  or  within  any  tho  rivers  or  waters 
within  the  boundes  and  lymytts  aforesaid  and  the  setia  thereunto  ad- 
ioining  :  And  all  fishes,  royal  fishes,  whales,  balan,  sturgeons  and  other 
fishes  of  what  l(i ude  or  nature  soever  that  shall  at  any  tyme  horeaftei' 
be  taken  in  or  within  tlio  said  seas  or  waters  or  any  of  them  by  tho  said 
Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  Sir  John  Youngo,  Sir  Richard  SalLonstall,  Tboniaa 
Sovithcott,  John  Humfrey,  John  Eudecott,  Simon  Wlietconibe,  Isaack 
Johnson,  Samuel  Aldersey,  John  Ven,  Mathewe  Cradock,  George  Har- 
wood,  Increase  Noell,  Richard  Pery,  Richard  JJelliugham,  Naihanioll 
Wriglit,  Samuell  Vasaall,  Theophelne  Eaton,  Thomas  Gofle,  Tliomaa 
Adams,  John  Browne,  Samuell  Browne,  Thomas  Hutchena,  William 
Vassall,  William  I'incheon  and  Geerge  Eoxcrofte,  their  heirea  and 
assignes  or  by  any  other  poi-son  or  persons  whatsoever  tliore  inhabiting 
by  them  or  any  of  them  to  he  appointed  to  Ashe  therein.  Provided 
alwayes  that  yf  the  said  landes,  islandea  or  any  other  the  premiasus 
herein  before  mencoed  and  by  their  presents  intended  and  meant  to  be 
graunted  were  at  the  tyme  of  the  grannting  of  tho  aaido  former  letters 
patents  dated  the  third  day  of  November  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  onr 
said  deare  fatliers  raigne  aforesaid  actually  possessod  or  inhabited  by 
any  other  Christian  Prince  or  State,  or  were  within  the  houndes,  lymytts 
or  territories  of  that  Bouthern  colony  then  before  graunted  by  our  said 
late  father,  to  be  planted  by  divers  of  liia  loveing  subjects  in  the  south 
partes  of  America,  That  then  this  present  graunt  shall  not  extend  to 
any  such  partes  or  parcells  thereof  aoo  formerly  inhabited  or  lyeing 
within  the  boundes  of  the  southerue  plantacon  as  aforesaide,  but  as  to 
those  partes  or  parcells  soe  possessed  or  inhabited  by  such  Cliristiau 
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I'rliion  or  Hiatn  nr  liolii^  wiliiln  llio  houniloiri  iitm  chiuiI  Mliullm  iillorly 
voyil,  Mitiir  pnmniilH  oi*  niiy  tliiiiKd  tliufoin  crjiitnytintl  U>   l.lm  cuiitiurlo 
iml  wlLhrtlmuli ti(;.    To  (liivii  luul  Lii  linuld,  pOHHnHHn  ami  niil'ty  Mm  HiilMii 
pui  toH  of  Niuvn  lOii^liiriil  In  Aiiini  li'u  w'liicii  \yii,  exU'inI  tiinl  mo  iilnittnil 
(IH  uforoHiililM  Hint  «vni'_v  piii'tn  and  ))arn(ill  Miurof ;  And  fill  tliu  iHlainlos, 
rlvovH,  porlPH,  Imiviuih,  ^vll(el■H,  IIhIiIiikh,  AhIh^h,  iiiyiir'H,  itiiiiornllH,  \\\v\h- 
(llrcotiH,  frati()liin(!fl,  royulticH,  llbi-rtiDH,  inivil()dK'"fl,  ciiiiiudlllPH  nrui  pttmi- 
Ihob  wIiii.tHoovor  with  Mm  ajipiirtciifinciiH  iiulo  tim  nuld  iSIr  Iloiiry  J(uh("- 
woll,  Sir  John  Yonngo,  HIr  lllcliiird  Sallonwlnll,  'INhiitiiih  Buiitlicott,  John 
Ihunfroy,  John  ICndenoK,  Hinioti  Wliotcoinbo,  Imiiir-k  JohiiHon,  Saniuell 
AldorHoy,  Jolin   Von,   IM  at  ho  wo  (VadooU,  Oeorgo  Hurwood,  Incroano 
Nowoll,  RIdiard  Porry,  Itichard  Ilolllngham,  NaMianiol  Wrisli',  yani- 
uel  VHSHall,  Tlinophllns  J'Jaton,  'L'lionnis  GolTo,  'rhoinnB  AduroH,  John 
Hrowno,  BanMioIl  Urnwne,  ThoiiiaH  llnlchoiiH,  William  ViiBHall,  Williiiiii 
rincheon  and  (ioorgo  Koxcroft,  Iheir  lieirRs  and  anHigncn  Tornvfr  to  Mio 
on  Mo  proper  and  ahsoluto  npo  and  bohonfe  of  tlio  Haid   Sir  Henry 
Roeewell,  Sir  John  Younge,  Sir  Hicliard  BaltonetiLll,  ThomaH  Southcott, 
John  Hiimpliroy,  John  Kndecott,  Simon AVbnlcoinbo,  Isaac  Johnson, 
Sftinnoll  Aldorficy,  Jolni  Yen,  Blathewe  Cradocltt?,  George  liarwoud,  In- 
crpiiRp  Nownll,  Richard  Pory,  Kicliard  Uollinghani,  Nathanicdl  Wright, 
Sauinol  Vaflsall,  TheopliiinH  Ealou,  Tlionuis  Goffo,  Tlionian  Adains,  John 
llrowno,  Sanuiell  Bruwno,  Thomas  Hutchentj,  "William  A'aesall,  William 
rincheon  and  fteorgc  Foxcrofi;,  their  beires  and  aanignps  forevormore. 
To  1)0  holdon  of  ub,  onr  hoirefl  and  HucceseorH  as  of  our  mannor  of  East- 
grcouGwich,  in  our  Cniuitle  of  Kent,  within  our  realrno  of  England,  io 
freo  and  conuju  Bocago,  and  not  In  capite  nor  by  Knight's  flervlcc ;  and 
alBo  yeilding  and  payoing  tbereforo  to  m,  our  beires  anil  Biicceesors  the  . 
flfte  parte  onlio  of  all  oarc  of  gonld  and  silver  which  from  tymo  to  tynie, 
and  at  all  timos  hereafter,  shalbe  there  gotlcn,  had  or  obtoyned  for  all 
services,  exaccons  and  demaundea  whatsoever,  Provided  alwaiea  and 
onr  Gxpresso  will  and  nieaneuge  is  That  onlie  oiic  fifte  parte  of  the  gould 
and  silver  oare  aboveniencoed  in  the  wholo  and  noo  more  be  reserved 
or  payeable  unlo  us,  onrlioires  and  suixicHSors  by  collour  or  vertue  of 
their  presents.     The  double  reservacons  or  recilals  aforesaid  or  any 
thinge  herein  couteyned  notwitlistauding.    And  foreasnnich  as  the  good 
and  prosperous  auocesse  of  tlio  plantacon  of  the  salde  partes  of  Ncwe 
England  aforesaidf  inlondcd  by  the  said  Sir  Henry  Ropowell,  Sir  John 
younge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomaa  Sonthcott,  John  Humphrey, 
John  Endeeott,  Simon  Whet'.'onibe,  Isaack  Johnson,  Hanuioll  Aldereey, 
John  Yen,  IVIathewe  Oradock,  George  Karwood,  Increase  Nooll,  Richard 
Perry,  Richard  Bellingham,  Nathanicll  Wright,  Samuell  Vassal,  Tlie- 
opbiUiB  Ealon,  Tliomas  Gofle,  Thomas  Adnnis,  John  Browne,  Samuell 
Browne,  Thomaa  llutchens,  William  Yassall,  William  rincheon  and 
George  Foxcrofle  to  he  speedily  set  upon,  cannot  but  chiefly  depend  next 
under  the  blessing  of  Almightie  God  and  the  support  of  our  royal 
auMioritieupon  the  good  government  of  the  same,  To  the  ende  that  the 
afTaires,  buyssiDoesea  which  from  tynie  to  tyme  shall  happen  and  arise 
concerning  the  snid  landes  and  the  plantation  of  Mie  same  maio  be  tJie 
better  managed  and  ordered.    Wee  have  furMier,  hereby,  of  ourespeciall 
grace, certen  knowledge  and  meere  niocon  given,  granntcd  and  confii  med 
And  for  us,  our  hcires  and  succeasora  doo  give,  grauiit  and  confirnie  unto 
the  saiile  trustee  and  welbeloved  subjects,  Sir  Henry  Roaewell,  Sir  John 
Younge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Southeott,  John  Humphrey, 
John  Endecott,  Simon  Wlietcombe,  laaack  Johnson,  Simon  Aldersey, 
John  Von,  Jlntbewo  Cradocit,  George  Harwood,  lucroiiae  Nowell,  Rich- 
ard I'ory,  Richard  Bellingham,  Nathaniel!  Wright,  Samuel  Vassal,  Tho- 
upbiluB  Eaton,  Thomas  Goffe,  Thomaa  Adama,  John  Browne,  Samuell 
Browne,  Thomas  Uutchons,  William  Vaesall,  William  Piuchcon  and 
George  Foxcrofte ;  And  for  ub,  onr  beirea  and  Rucceasors  wee  will  and 
ordoyno  That  the  sable  Sir  Henry  Rosowell,  Sir  John  Young,  Sir  UiLhard 
Saltonstall,  Tbouiaa  Sonthcott,  John  Humphrey,  .lohn  Endccott,  Syuion 
Wbetcoiube,  laaack  Johnson,  Samuel  Aldereey,  John  Von,  Matbewo 
Cradock,  George  Jfarwood,  Incroaao  Nooll,  Richard  Pery,  Rirhard  Bell- 
ingham, Natbanioli  Wright,  Samuel  Yassall,  Thoophilua  Eaton,  Thomae 
Goffo,  Thomas  Adams,  John  Browne,  Bamuoll  llrowno,  Thomae  Hutch- 
ons,  William  A'aHsall,  William  Pincbeon  aiul  George  Foxcrofte  and  all 
Bucli  oMiers  as  shall  hereafter  ho  admitted  and  nuule  freo  of  the  Com- 
pany niid  Soclely  hereafter  mencoed  shall  from  t^'me  to  tyme  and  at  all 
tymes  for  ever  hereafter  bo  by  vertue  of  theis  proaouls  oue  hody  cor- 
porate and  politique,  in  fact  and  name,  by  Mio  name  of  the  (iovernur  and 
Company  of  the  lilattacb\iaettfi  Bay,  in  Nowe  Englnml :  And  them  by 
the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  I^Iattat'liusotta  Bay  in 
Newo  England,  one  bodio  politique  and  corporate  in  doode,  fact  and 
name,  ^Vco  doo  for  us,  our  heirna  and  succoasora  make,  ordeyne,  consti- 
tute and  conflrmo  by  thels  preflonts,  and  that  by  that  name  thoy  ahall 
have  perpetuall  Bucceaaion,  And  that  by  the  same  name  they  and  their 


Huc(M^H«(MH  shall  and  maio  bti  capeablo  and  onablfd,  riH  wi'll,  to  Iiiijib'.ad 
and  to  Ihi  1  Mi)j|i'afi"ii,  ami  (o  proHorutn,  dcinannd  and  aunswnre  and  be 
(iiinMwi'iufd  unto  <iu  all  anil  slngulai'  huIIi-h,  cimihuh,  qnarinlH  and  aecons, 
ol  what  Uiml  nr  iiature  miovor.  And  alsn  tn  hiive,  lake,  pOHMeHHo,  acqulie 
and  purchiiHC  any  landeH,  lenoincnlH  or  hurldlliiniimtH  or  any  goijds  or 
cbatli'llK,  atid   Hid  Hamo  lu  Icnvi',  grmuil,  dfjm-ni',  nlum,  bargalno,  hpI  1 
and  dispiiHi)  ol  iia  other  mil'  lii-ge  ptwipln  ut'  (bin  onr  rnilmo  of  Knghujd  or 
any  other  corjioracon  or  body  politique  of  the  sanm  main  lawfulllo  doo  : 
And  further  that  the  said  (Jovertior  and  (Joinpanyc  and  llieir  KucceBHors 
male  have  lorcvei' one  cinnon  seale,  to  be  uHcd  in  all  i  uuhch  and  ofca- 
Hiona  of  t  he  aald  Cumpnny,  and  the  hfiiuc  wruld  [niiii-  iillci ,  channge, 
Iiroako  and  m-wo  nuike  from  lymi' to  tynin  at  tlu'lr  jilenHuirH,  And  our 
will  and  plenaurc  Is,  And  wi\  do  lnTcby,  loi'  na,  mir  lu^ireH  and  BiiccesHors 
ordeyno  and  grnunto  That  from  hencefmlb,  for  fvo,  thnro  wbalbe  one 
Governor,  one  Deputy  Governor  and  eigbteeno  nHKiHlnnlH  of  Ibo  same 
Company  to  be  from  tyme  to  tyrno  constituted,  elerdid  and  rhoHpii  out  of 
the  freemen  of  Mm  aaidn  Goujpany  for  the  fymo  btdng  in  «\ich  manner 
and  fornu!  as  herrafter  in  theia  preaenla  is  expressed,  Wbidi  said  ofTl- 
CfiH  flhall  applio  tlioniBelves  to  take  care  for  the  best  dispoaolng  and  or- 
dering of  tho  geuerall  buysiuGB  and  affaireB  of,  for  and  concerning  the 
saide  lands  and  preniieses  lieroby  mencoed  to  bo  graunled,  and  the  plan- 
taciou  thereof,  and  the  government  of  the  people  lliere,  And  for  the 
better  execucon  of  our  royal  pleasure,  and  graunt  in  their  btdialf,  wee 
doe,  by  theia  prcsente,  for  na,  our  beires  and  BurcefisorB,  nonii oate,  or- 
deyne, make  and  constitute  our  welbeloved,  the  saiile  Mathowe  Crad- 
ock, to  be  the  firal  and  present  Governor  of  tho  said  Company,  and  tbn 
said  Thomns  Gotle  to  bo  Heputy  Governor  of  tho  saide  Company,  and  the 
said  Sir  Richard  Saltonslall,  laaack  Johnson,  Saniuoll  Aldersey,  John 
Yen,  John  I-Iumphrey,  John  Endeoott,  Simon  Wlictcondje,  Increase 
Noell,  Richard  Pery,  Natbanfell  Wright,  Samuell  A'nssall,  Theophilue 
Eaton,  Thomae  Adams,  Tliomas  Hiitchens,  John  Browne,  George  Fox- 
crofte,  William  A''asaall  and  William  Rincheon  to  be  the  present  Assist- 
ants of  tlie  eaide  Company,  to  continue  in  the  euido  severall  offices  re- 
Bpoctivello  for  Bucb  tynu)  and  in  such  manner  aa  in  and  by  theis  pres- 
ents is  hereiiffer  declared  and  appointed.     And  further  we  will  and  by 
theis  prcaenta  for  us,  our  beires  and  successors,  doe  ordaywo  and  graunt 
That  the  Governor  of  the  saiile  Company,  for  tlie  tyme  being,  or,  in  his 
abaence,  byoccasu)n  of  aicknes,  or  otherwise,  the  Hepulie  Governor,  for 
Mie  tyme  being,  shall  have  uutboritle,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  ujmn  all  occa- 
fliona,  to  give  order  for  the  ni^Bembling  of  tho  aaide  Company  and  calling 
them  together  to  conault  and  advise  of  the  businesses  and  afTahea  of  tho 
saide  Company  ;  And  that  the  aaid  Governor,  Deputio  Governor  and  As- 
sistants of  tho  saide  CoTupany,  ftu- the  tyme  being,  shall  or  maio,  once 
every  jnoiieth,  or  of  tenor,  at  their  pleasures  assemble  and  houlde  and  keepe 
a  Courto  or  Assemblio  of  thomselvea  for  the  belter  mdering  and  direct- 
ing of  Mieir  affaires,  And  that  any  eeaven  or  nmre  persona  of  the  Assist- 
ants, togothor  with  the  Governor  or  Deputie  Governor,  eoe  assembled, 
abalbo  saide,  taken,  held  and  reputcil  to  bo  and  sbalbfj  a  full  and  auf- 
ticient  Courte  or  AFseniblie  of  the  saide  Company  for  tho  handling,  or- 
dering and  dispatching  of  all  Buch  buyainesses  and  occurauts  aa  shall, 
from  tynie,  to  tyme  ha])pen,  touching  or  concerning  tho  said  Company 
or  plantacon,  and  thai  tbero  shall  or  maio  bo  hold  and  kept  by  tho  Gov- 
ernor or  Bopniie  Governor' of  the  aaid  Company,  and  seaven  or  nioie  of 
tho  said  Assistanta,  for  tho  tymo  being,  upon  every  Inst  Wednesday  in 
Hillary,  Easter,  Trinity  and  WiLbaa  terms  respcctivelie,  for  over,  one 
groalo  gonernll  and  soleiniHi  Assemblie,  which  four  Generall  Aaaomblies 
Bhalbo  Btiled  and  called  the  Fouro  Create    and  Genenill  Courte  of  the 
saido  Company:  In  all  and  every  or  any  of  which  sold  Grcalo  and 
Generall  Courts  soe  assemblf(l  AVe  doe  for  uff,  our  hoirca  and  succeesorB, 
give  and  graunlo  to  the  aaid  Governorand  Company  atid  their  snccessors 
That  the  Governor,  or,  in  Iiia  absence,  the  llppiilie  Governor  of  tliesaldo 
Company,  for  the  tyme  being,  and  such  of  the  Aasistanls  and  freemen 
of  tho  Baldo  Company  (ib  shalbe  present  or  tlie  greater  number  of  them 
soe  assembled,  whereof  tho  Governor  or  Deputie  Gox  ornor  and  six  of  the 
Assifitaula  at  tho  leant,  to  bo  seaven  shall  have  full  jjower  and  authoritie 
to  chooHo,  nominate  and  appoint?  such,  andsoe  many  othora  as  Miey  ahall 
thinUe  (itt,  and  that  shall  be  willing  to  accojit  tho  aanie  (o  be  free  of  the 
Raid  Coniimny  and  Body  and  them  into  the  same  to  admitt  and  to  elect 
and  constitute  such  ofllcers  aa  they  Bhal!  think  fitt.  and  requisite  for  the 
ordering,  mannoging  and  dispatching  of  the  aftairoe  of  the  saide  Gover- 
nor and  Company  and  their  auccessors.  And  to  make  lawes  and  ordinn- 
ces  for  tho  good  and  welfare  of  tho  saide  Comiiauy,  and  for  tho  govern- 
ment anil  orilering  of  tho  salt!  landa  and  plantacon,  and  tho  people  in- 
habiting and  to  inliabite  the  same  as  to  tbeui  from  (ynie  to  tymo  ehalbe 
thought  meet,  Soo  as  auch  lawes  and  ordinances  bo  not  coatrarle  or  I'e- 
pwgnant  to  the  Iflwea  and  fltatuta  of  thle  our  realme  of  England;  And 
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our  will  and  plejisure  is  And  we  tlu  hereby  fur  uti,  our  huires  and  auc- 
cesKjrs,  establish  and  ordeyne  Tliut  yearely  ouce  in  the  ye:ire  for  ever 
Lereafter,  namely;  the  last  ^VeUuefiday  in  Easter  teurme  yeurely  tho 
Govenior,  Deputj"  Governor  and  Astsistauls  of  the  snid  Company,  and  all 
other  oflicers  of  the  ^ide  Company  shalbo  in  the  GenoruU  Court  or 
Assembly,  to  be  lieM  for  that  Jay  or  tyuie  newly  chosen  for  the  yeare 
enaneing  by  svich  greater  parte  of  the  said  Company,  forthe  tyme  being, 
then  and  there  present  aa  id  aforesai-le  ;  And  yf  it  shall  happen  tho 
present  GoTemor,  Dopiity  Guveruor  and  Assistants  by  thtis  presents 
appointed,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  he  newly  chosen  into  their  roomes 
or  any  of  them  or  any  other  of  the  oflicei-s  to  be  appointed  for  tho  said 
CooipaQy  to  dye  or  to  be  reniouved  from  his  or  their  aeverall  oRices  ur 
places  before  the  saide  geiieruU  day  of  elecon  {wliome  we  doe  hereby  de- 
clare for  &ny  misdemeanor  or  defect  to  be  removeable  by  the  Governor, 
Depntie  Governor,  Assistants  and  Company,  orsucli  greater  parte  of  them 
in  any  of  the  publique  Cuurts  I'l  bo  asseml'led  as  aforesjiid).  That  then 
and  in  every  anch  case  it  shall  and  maie  be  lawfiill  to  anJ  for  the  Gov- 
ernor, Deputie  Governor,  AssiaUuits  and  Company  aforosalde  or  such 
greater  parte  of  them  soe  to  be  assembled,  aa  is  aforesaid,  iu  any  of  their 
assemblies  to  proceaile  to  a  new  eleccon  of  one  or  more  others  of  their 
Company  in  the  roome  or  place,  roomes  or  placca  of  such  otRcer  or  otH- 
cera  eoe  dying  or  removed  according  to  theirdiscrocons.  And  ymtdiately 
upon  and  aft«r  such  eleccou  and  eieccons  made  (jf  such  Governor,  Dep- 
utie GoTernor,  Assistant  or  Ansistants,  or  nny  other  odicers  of  the  saitio 
Company  in  manner  and  forme  aforesaid,  the  authoritie,  ottice  and 
power  before  given  to  tho  former  Governor,  Deputie  Governor,  or  other 
officer  anil  ofScers  site  removed  in  whose  steede  and  place  neue  shalbe 
soe  chosen,  sliall  as  to  him  and  them  and  everie  of  them,  cease  and  de- 
termine. Provided  also— and  our  will  tind  pleasure  is  Tliat  as  well  such 
as  are  by  theis  jnesenla  appointed  to  be  the  present  Governor,  Deputie 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  said  Company  as  them  thiit  shall  succeed 
them,  and  all  other  officers  to  be  appointed  iiiid  chustjii  as  aforesaid, — 
ahatl,  before  they  uudertaku  tlie  exaccon  of  their  suidu  oMicesaud  jilaces 
respecdvelie,  take  their  corporal!  oathes  lor  the  duo  and  faithfull  por- 
forniaJice  c>f  their  duties  in  their  several!  utTicos  and  places  bc-fure  such 
person  or  persons  as  are  by  theis  presents  hereunder  appointed  to  take 
and  receive  the  same  ;  That  is  to  saie,  the  said  Mathcwe  CradocU — whoe 
is  hereby  nominated  and  appointed  the  present  Guvurnor  of  the  saide 
C-ompany — shall  take  the  aaide  oathes  before  one  or  more  of  the  Masters 
of  our  Court*  of  Ohauucery,  for  the  tyme  being,  unto  which  Muster  or 
Masters  of  the  Chanucery  Wee  doe  by  theiM  presents  give  full  powerand 
aatboritie  to  take  and  administer  the  said  oathe  lo  the  said  Governor 
accordingly.  And  after  the  saide  Governor  otialbe  sou  aworne,  then  the 
Bald  Deputy  Governor  and  AsHlstants— Ijefure  by  theis  presents  nomi- 
nated and  appointed — shall  take  the  said  several!  oiithes  to  their  ofticus 
and  places  resi»ectlvelie  belonging,  before  the  said  Mathew  Cradock,  the 
present  Governor,  8<ie  formerlie  sworne,  as  aforeealde.  And  every  such 
pervon  as  slialbe  al  the  tyme  of  the  annuall  eleccon,  or  otherwise,  upon 
death  or  removeall,  be  appointed  to  bn  ihe  newe  Governor  of  the  said 
Company,  shall  take  the  oathes  to  that  place  belonging,  before  the  Dep- 
uty Governor  or  two  of  the  Assistants  of  tlie  said  Company,  at  the  least, 
for  thetyrae  being.  And  the  newe  elected  Depntfe  Governor  and  Aesist- 
ants,  and  all  other  otTicerstobe  hereafter  chosen,  os  afuresaide,  from 
tyme  to  tyme,  to  take  the  oathes  to  their  places  respectivelio  belonging, 
before  the  Governor  of  the  6;iid  Company,  for  the  tymo  being,  Unto 
which  said  Governor,  Deputie  Governor  and  Asbistants  Wee  doe  by  theis 
presents  give  full  power  and  authoritie  lo  give  and  administer  the  eaifl 
oatbs  respectively,  according  to  our  true  nieanlng,  herein  before  de- 
clared, without  any  combiaion  or  further  warrant,  to  be  had  and  ob- 
teyned  of  us,  our  heires  or  successors,  in  that  behalf.  And  Wee  doe  fur- 
ther, of  our  eepecial!  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  meero  niocon,  for  us, 
our  heiree  and  succeasorB,  give  and  gran nt  to  tho  said  Governor  and 
Company  and  their  successors  forever  by  theis  presents  That  it  shalbe 
lawful!  and  free  for  them  and  tiielr  aeaignea  at  all  and  every  tyme  and 
tymea  hereafter,  out  of  any  our  realmes  or  domynions  whatsoever  to 
take,1eade,  cary  and  transport  for  and  into  their  voyages,  and  for  and 
towardj  the  eafd  p!ai;tacon  in  Newe  England,  all  such  and  soe  many  of 
our  loving  subjects  or  any  other  strangers  that  will  become  our  loving 
Bubjectn  and  live  under  onr  allegiance,  as  shall  willinglie  accompanie 
them  in  the  same  voyages  and  plantacon,  and  hlso  shipping  armour, 
weapons,  ordenance,  municon,  powder,  shott,  cornc,  victualls  and  all 
manner  of  clothing,  implements,  furniture,  beastes,  cattle,  horses, 
mares,  mercbandi^cs  and  all  other  thioges  necessarie  for  the  saide  plan- 
tacon, and  for  their  use  and  defence,  and  for  trade  with  the  people  there, 
and  in  passing  and  returning  to  and  fro,  any  lawe  or  statute  to  the  con- 
trarie  hereof  in  any  wide  notwithatauding,  and  without  payeing  or  yield- 


ing any  cuatome,  or  suhsedie,  either  inwardor  outward,  to  \ib,  our  heires 
or  successors  for  tho  same  by  tlie  apace  of  seaven  yoares  from  the  day  of  the 
dale  of  theis  prosents,  Provided  that  none  of  the  eaide  persons  bo  such  as 
shalbe  hereafter  by  ospeciall  name  restrayned  by  ua,  our  heires  or  succes- 
sors. And  for  their  further  encouragement  of  uurespeciall  grace  and  favor 
weo  doe  by  theis  presents  for  ;is,  our  lieins  and  succcssura,  yield  and  grauut 
to  the  saide  Governor  and  Company  and  their  succeesurs  and  overy  of 
them  their  factora  and  usaignes,  That  they  and  every  of  them  shalbe  froe 
and  quitt  from  all  taxes,  subaidiea  and  customea  iu  Now  Kngland  for  tho 
like  space  of  seaveu  yeam,  and  from  all  taxes  and  impusicons  for  tho 
space  of  twenty  and  one  yeares  upon  all  goodes  and  nierchandiscH  at  any 
tyme  or  t)  mes  hereafter,  either  upon  iinportacou  thithur  or  exportacon 
from  thence  Into  our  real  mo  of  England,  or  into  any  other  our  domy  neons 
by  the  eaide  Governor  and  Company  and  their  8ncceiiaoi*B,  their  deputies, 
factors  and  assignea  or  any  of  them  except  onlie  tho  five  poundes  per 
centum  due  for  custome  upon  all  such  goodea  and  merchandises  as  after 
tho  saide  seaven  yearos  sluilhe  expired  shalbe  brought  or  impoi  ted  into 
our  realme  of  England  or  any  of  our  doniiniuus  uccnrding  to  the  aiin- 
cient  trade  of  merchants,  wliich  five  poundes  per  centum  onliu  Ijoingpaido 
it  Bhall  be  tlienceforth  lawfidl  and  free  for  the  said  adventurers  tho 
aame  goods  and  merchandises  to  export  and  carry  out  of  our  said  domin- 
ions into  forraue  partes  without  any  cuatome,  tax  or  other  dutie  to  he  paid 
to  us,  our  lieirs  or  successors,  or  to  any  other  ofiicera  or  miuistcis  of  us 
our  heires  and  buccessui's.  Provided  that  tho  said  goodesand  morchundises 
be  shipped  out  witliin  thirteene  monethes  alter  their  firat  landing  within 
any  parte  of  the  saide  domynions,  And  woe  doo  for  ils,  our  heiia  and  suc- 
cessors, givo  and  graunte  unto  the  saide  Governor  and  Company  and  their 
successors  That  whensoever  or  soe  often  us  any  cuatomo  or  aubsidio  shall 
growe  due  or  payirtble  unto  us,  our  lieirs  or  aucceaaors,  uccurdiug  to  the 
lymittacon  and  appoiurmentaforeBaido  by  roasuu  ol'any  guoiles,  wares,  or 
merchandises  to  be  shipped  out  or  any  retorne  to  be  mado  of  any  goodea, 
wares  or  merchandiso  unto  or  from  the  said  partes  of  Newo  Knglanil 
hereby  moncoed  to  be  graunted  as  aforesaido  or  any  tho  hinds  or  terri- 
tories aforesaide,  That  then  and  6oe  often  and  in  such  cuao  tho  farmers, 
customers  and  officers  of  our  custome.s  of  England  and  Ireland  and  ovorie 
of  them  for  the  tyme  being,  upon  request  made  to  them  by  the  saide 
Governor  and  Company  or  their  succcsaora,  factors  orafisignes,  and  upon 
convenient  security  to  be  given  in  that  behulf,  eliall  give  and  allowe  unto 
tho  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successoi's and  to  all  and  everio 
jiersou  and  persons  free  of  that  company  ns  aforesaido  aix  mont'tlu-'S  tymo 
for  the  payement  of  the  one  half  of  all  such  custome  and  Buhsidy  as 
shalbe  due  anrl  payoable  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  succoasora,  for  tho  aamo, 
For  which  tbois  our  letters  patents  or  the  dupliiuite  oi'  tho  enroDmt 
thereof  shalbe  unto  our  saide  oflicei's  a  sufficient  warrant  and  diachargo. 
Nevertheless  our  will  and  pleasure  ia  That  If  any  of  tho  aaido  goodes, 
wares  and  merchandiso  which  be  or  shalbe  at  any  tymo  hereafter  landed 
or  exported  out  of  uny  of  our  realmes  aforesaide  and  shalbe  shipped  with 
tt  purpose  not  to  he  carried  to  tho  partes  of  Newe  England  aforesaid,  but 
to  sunio  other  place,  That  then  such  payment,  dutie,  customo,  im]tosicon  or 
foifyture  shalbe  paid  or  bolonge  to  ubj  our  hoirea  and  suooeaaora,  for  tho 
aaid  gooderi,  wares  and  merchandiso  spo  fraudulently  sought  to  bo  trans- 
portod,as  yf  thia  our  graunte  had  not  been  made  nor  grauutod.  And  Weo 
doe  further  will,  And  by  theia  presents  our  heirs  ami  successors  firniely 
ouioine  and  comaunje  as  well  tho  Treasurer,  Chauncfllnr  and  Harons  of 
the  Exciiequerof  \i8,  our  heires  and  successors,  us  also  all  and  sint^ular  tho 
cnstomera,  farmers,  aud  collectors  of  the  customes,  subaidiea  and  imports 
and  other  the  officers  and  ministers  of  ua,  our  heirs  and  succeaaora,  what- 
soever for  the  tyme  being,  That  thoy  and  every  of  lliom  upon  tho  sliew- 
ing  forth  unto  them  of  these  letters  patents  or  tho  duplicatu  or  oxompil- 
ficacon  of  the  same,  without  any  other  writt  or  warren t  whatsoever  from 
us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  to  be  ohteyned  on  said  fafth,  doo  and  shall 
make  full,  whole,  entire  aud  due  allowance  and  clearo  discharge  uuto 
tho  saide  Governor  and  Company  and  their  aucceaaors  of  all  customos, 
aubsidioH,  impoaicons,  taxes  and  duties  whatsoever  that  shall  or  maio  bo 
claymed  hy  us,  our  lieira  and  succeaaora,  of  or  froni  tho  aaid  Goverimr  and 
Company  and  their  successora,  for  ur  by  raoson  of  the  said  guodes,  chat- 
tells,  wares,  merchandises  and  promises  to  be  exported  out  of  our  saido 
domynions  or  any  of  them  into  any  parte  of  tho  saide  landes  or  premiaos 
hereby  mencoed  to  be  given,  graunted  and  conferred  or  for  or  by  reason 
of  nny  of  the  sniilo  goodes,  chattells,  waresor  mercbandlecs  to  be  import- 
ed from  the  said  hmdes  and  premises  hereby  mencood  ■  to  be  given 
graunted  or  conferred  into  any  of  our  saide  dominions  or  any  parte 
thereof  OS  aforesaide,  exepting  onlie  the  saide  fivo  poundos  per  centum 
hereby  reserved  and  payeahle  after  the  expiracon  of  the  saido  termo  of 
seaven  years  as  aforesaid  and  not  before.  Aud  theis  our  lettoi-s  patents 
or  the  enrollment,  duxjlicate  or  exemplilicacon  of  the  same  slialbe  for 
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ovor  honnvflor  froni  tlnio  (o  tyiim  i\h  wnll  In  tlio 'J'rniimirHi-,  (ilidiicollor 
liiiil  llnrciiia  til  tim  |i;xcIi(!(]iior,  id"        cmr  Iiolrt'B  iiurl  HiiccuHHora,  riH  tn  nil 
and  flingdiiir  Mm  oiiBtoninrH,  farmoi  H  and  colUictorH  of  l  lio  ciiHfonum,  Brih- 
hIiIIch  mill  inipurU  oTiih,  uiir  IigIi-h  anil  HiiccoHHorH,  luiil  all  HmuclioiH  find 
otlioi-H,  tlin  (iMlcorHaiirl  mii)InierH  •wliiitHoovor  of  iih,  ourluiirH  ami  huciiuh- 
HoiH,  lor  Iho  (inin  lioiijj^  a  miniciont  warrant  and  (llHclinrKe  III  IIiIh  boliair, 
And  riirtluniiiir  wUland  pleDflnro  in,  And  Woodoo  hoioby  foi- na,  our  holrw 
ami  snccoBsniH,  urda^-m),  doclaro  ami  graiiril.  to  tbo  saldo  Governoi-  ami 
Comiiaii}'  and  Miolr  aiicceBeors,  Tlint  all  and  ovary  (if  tliu  Hiihjoctfl  of 
lis,  our  liofrfl  or  auccosaurs,  wliiuli  eliall  goe  to  anrl  Inliablto  within 
tho  saldoo  laneda  and  promiaoet  hereby  niencootl  to  bn  grauntod  and 
every  of  their  children   whir.li   ahall   happen  to  bo  borno  there  on 
the  seaR   in   going  thither    or   rotornelng    from  tlionco  aliall  havn 
and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  innnunitipa  of  fieo  ami  naliirall  aubjecta 
wllliln  any  of  tlio  doniyniona  ofns,  onr  hcioiB  or  HocceaflurR,  to  all 
Intenta,  coustrnccons  and  purposes  whalsouver  aa  yf  thoy  and  everie 
of  tlieni  -wore,  borno  wUhiu  the  roaliao  of  England.     And  that  the 
Oovornor  and  Dnjmtio  Governor  of  the  aaid  Company  for  the  tyme 
being  iir  oitbnr  of  tlieni  and  any  two  or  more  of  such  of  the  fiaide 
Aaaiatanla  as  slialbo  iherouiito  appointed  by  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany at  any  of  their  courts  or  aesonnblies  to  be  held  ae  aforoaaide  shall 
and  maie  at  all  lyines,  and  from  tyme  to  tyme  boreafter,  liavoful!  power 
and  antboriiie  to  minister  and  give  the  oatho  and  oathes  of  snpreniacie 
and  allegiance  or  either  of  them  to  all  and  everie  person  and  persons 
which  aball  at  any  tyme  or  tymea  heroaftor  goe  or  pMso  to  the  landes 
and  premises  hi'reby  meucoed  to  be  graiinted  to  inliabite  the  Pame. 
And  wee  doe,  of  onr  further  grace,  certen  knowledg  and  moere  mocon, 
give  and  graunt  to  the  aaide  Governor  and  Comjiany  and  theirauccossora, 
Tbatitsliail  and  nniie  be  lawful!  to  and  for  the  Governor  or  Deputiie 
Governor  anil  such  oftlie  Assistanta  and  Freemen  of  the  said  Coni]iany, 
for  the  tyme  being,  asshalbe  HBsembled  in  any  of  Ibeir  General  Courts 
aforesaide,  or  in  any  other  Courts  to  be  sppcially  sunioned  and  aaeeni- 
bled  for  that  pnrposo  or  the  greater  parte  of  theui  (wbereof  tlie  Governor 
or  Depntie  Governor  and  six  of  the  Asaiatants  to  be  ahvaiesseaven)  from 
tyme  to  tyme  to  malte,  ordaine  and  establiab  all  njanner  of  wholeaomo 
and  reasonable  erders,  lawes,  statutes  and  ordinncos,  direccons  and  in- 
Btrucoon  not  con!  rarie  to  tbo  laws  of  this  onr  reainie  of  England,  aa  well 
forsotling  of  tlie  foi'mea  and  ceremonies  of  governin',  ami  magistracy 
fitt  and  nocesatiry  for  the  said  plantacon  and  the  iiibabilantH  there,  and 
for  nameing  and  atiling  of  all  sortes  of  olficers  both  snperior  and  inferior 
which  tljey  aball  find  needeful  for  that  government  and  plantacon,  and 
the  distingnishing  and  setting  forth  of  the  soverall  duties,  powers  and  ' 
lymitta  of  every  aticli  office  and  placo  and  (he  foi'inoa  of  auch  ontlipa  war- 
ran  (able  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Ibis  onr  realineof  England,  aa  shalbe 
reapectivelio  ministered  unto  them  for  the  execucon  of  the  said  aeverall 
oHicea  and  places,  as  also  for  the  disposing  and  ordering  of  the  eleccons  of 
such  of  tho  aaid  oflicere  aa  slmlhe  atiniioll  and  of  snob  othera  as 
shalbe  to  siiccodo  in  cafie  of  death  or  removeall,  and  miiiistring  the  aaid 
oRtbos  to  tliO  nowe  olected  officers  and  for  iinposicons  of  lawfnll  fyuos, 
mulcts,  impiisoninent  or  other  !a\>fun  correction  according  to  tlie  course 
of  other  corporaconB  in  this  onr  realino  of  England,  and  for  tlie  direct- 
ing, ruling  and  disposeing  of  all  other  matters  and  tbinges  whereby  » 
our  said  people  inhabitants  there  maie  be  so  roHgiously,  peaceablie  and 
civilly  governed  as  their  good  life  and  orderlle  conversacon  niaio  wynn, 
and  incite  tbc  natives  of  co\intry  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the 
on  lie  U'ue  God  and  Saviour  of  niaukinde  and  the  Christian  faytb,  which  in 
our  royal  intencon  and  the  advonturora  free  profosBion  is  tho  poacefull 
endo  of  this  plantacon.    Willing,  comaunding  and  requiroing  and  by 
their  preseTita  for  iis,  our  licira  or  succesaora,  ordeynlng  and  appointing. 
That  all  such  oidora,  lawes,  statutfl  and  ordinnces,  instrnccons  and  diroc- 
con  aa  shalbe  soe  made  by  tho  Governor  and  Dejiutie  (Jovernor  of  tlje 
said  company  afid  such  of  the  Aasistanla  and  Froeman  aa  aforeaaide  an<l 
publialied  in  writing  under  their  conion  eeale  slialbo  carefullie  and  dnlie 
observed,  kept,  iirurmed  and  putt  in  execucon  accordrng  to  tbo  triua  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  tlie  same,  And  theia  onr  lettore  patents,  or  the  du- 
plicate ur  exompHcaron  thereof,  ebalbe  to  all  and  nverio  such  oITlcer  anpei" 
ior  and  Inferior,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  for  the  putting  of  the  aamo  orders, 
lawoB,  statutes  and  ordinncos,  inatruccons  and  direccons  in  due  execucon 
against  us,  onr  beirea  and  successors,  a  sulTicient  warrant  and  discharge, 
And  wee  doo  further,  for  us,  onr  heires  and  succosaors,  give  and  graunt 
to  tho  aaid 'Governor  and   Company  and  their  successors   by  tlioia 
profleiits, 'IMiiil,  all  and  ovorio  such  cbinfo  comaundera,  captaiiuia,  govei- 
nora  and  other  olllcers  and  ministers  aa,  by  the  said  orders,  laws,  statu ts, 
ordinnces,  instruccon  or  diroccoua  of  the  aaid  Governor  and  Company 
for  the  tyme  being,  shalbe  from  tyme  to  tyme  hereafter  ymploied  either 
in  the  government  of  Ihe  aaid  iiibabitanifl  and  plantacon  or  In  the  waye 
by  sea  thither  or  from  thence  according  to  tho  natures  and  lyuiylta  of 


thi'lr  ofllccH  niul  placna  iiinpnctlvely  ahull  from  lymo  to  tymo  heroaflnr 
fornver  within  Mim  pieidncla  and  partna  of  Nnwe  J'Jngland  bareby  mon- 
cood  (o  Im  griiiintiid  iiiul  (Mtnforim-d  or  In  tbo  walo  by  sea  thither  or  from 
timncn,  liavij  lull  iiud  abHuluto  powiir  ami  autliorltio  to  correct,  piinlsho, 
liardim,  gfjvorrui  iLui!  ruin  all  hmcIi  the  aubjocts  of  us,  our  holra  and  huc- 
cesHora,  mh  hIuiH  I  vniu  tyme  fo  lyum  adventure  tbomflelves  Jn  any  voyadgo 
thltbiir  or  innii  timncii  oi-  HiuL  shall  at  ariy  tyme  Jieroaftor  Inhablto 
within  llu)  proclnctH  miil  partus  of  Nowe  ICnglund  aforfsaid  according  to 
tho  orders,  lawes,  ordliincr'a,  InatrucconH  and  dlreoconn  aforesuld  not 
being  repugnant  to  the  huvcH  and  sUtutes  of  onr  realme  of  England  as 
aforosald,  And  woe  doo  further,  for  ns,  our  lieira  and  snccesaorH,  glvo 
and  gratiiitn  to  tiro  said  Govortior  and  Com|)any  and  their  succeflaars  by 
tlmla  prcHonts,  That  H  shall  and  maio  he  lawfull  to  and  for  Ibo  cbiefo 
comRundors,  governors  aufl  nlKccrs  of  said  company  for  the  timo  being 
who  shalbe  roaldent  in  Ihe  aaid  jiarte  of  Newo  England  in  America  by 
theis  presents  gran  nted  and  others  Ihorcinbabltiug  liy  their  appointment 
and  direccon  from  tyme  to  tymo  and  at  all  lynu^a  liereaftcr  for  tlieir 
speciall  defence  and  safely  to  incoiintor,  oxpnlao,  rcpell,  and  resist  Ijy  force 
of  armea  aa  well  by  ana  aa  I>y  bindo  and  by  all  lilting  waioa  and  means 
whatsoever,  all  such  person  and  persons  as  sluill  at  any  tymo  hereafter 
attempt  or  enterprise  tho  deslruccon,  invasion,  delriment  or  annoyaunce 
to  the  said  plantation  or  inhabitants;  and  to  take  ftiid  surprise  by  all 
wales  and  meanes  whatsoever  all  and  every  auch  person  and  peraoua 
witli  their  abippes,  armour,  miiuicon  and  other  goodea  as  shall  in  hostile 
manner  invade  or  attompi  the  defeating  of  the  said  jtlantacon  or  the  hurt 
of  Ihe  said  company  and  inbabifanta.    Nevertlmlea.  our  wfll  and  pleasure 
is,  and  w  ee  doc  lioreliy  declare  to  all  ChrisLtan  Kingea,  Princes  and  states 
thatyf  any  poraon  or  persons  which  shall  hereafter  be  of  the  said  Com- 
pany or  plantacon,  or  any  other  by  lyconao  or  appointment  of  the  said 
Governor  and  Compuny  for  the  tyme  being,  shall  at,  any  tyme  or  tymes 
hereafter  robb  or  spoyle  by  aea  or  by  land,  or  due  any  hurt,  violence  or 
unlawfnll  boslility  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  us,  onr  heirea  or  succesaorB, 
or  any  of  the  euhjects  of  any  Prince  or  State  being  then  in  league  and 
oniytie  with  na,  our  heirea  and  succesaora,  and  tliat  upon  enoh  ininry 
don  and  upon  lust  complaint  of  audi  Prince  or  State  or  tlieir  subjects 
Wee,  our  heirea  or  Ruccensora,  shall  make  iijion  proclaniacon  within  any 
of  the  partes  within  our  realme  of  England  comodioiia  for  that  purpose, 
Tliat  tho  persoji  or  persons  haveing  comitted  !iny  such  roberie  or  apoylo 
shall  within  the  terme  lymytted  by  such  a  prociamacon  make  full  reati- 
tucon  or  satiafaccon  of  all  such  ininries  don  soe  as  the  aaid  Princea  or 
others  boo  complayning  male  hotild  themselves  fullie  satished  and  con- 
tented.   And  that  yf  tho  said  person  or  pereons  having  comitted  such 
robbery  or  spoile  aliall  not  malte  or  cause  to  bp  made  satisfaccon  accord- 
inglio  within  such  time  soe  to  be  lymytted.  That  then  it  ebalbe  lawfull 
for  us,  onr  heirea  and  successors,  to  putt  the  said  paon  or  psous  out  of  our 
allegiance  and  proteccon  :  And  that  it  shalbe  lawfull  and  free  for  all 
Princes  to  proaecuto  with  boatilitie  the  said  oflendoi-s  and  every  of  them, 
their  and  every  of  their  proiuirora,  aydcrs,  abettors  and  comforters  in 
that  behalf.    Provided  also  and  our  expreaae  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
wee  doe  by  theia  presents  for  ns,  our  heirea  and  euccesaors.  ordoyne  and  ap- 
point That  thois  preaenta  shall  not  in  any  manner  enure  or  he  taken  to 
abridge,  barr  or  hinder  any  of  our  loving  subjects  whatsoever  to  use  and 
exercise  the  trade  of  habing  upon  that  coast  of  New  England  iu  America 
by  tbeifl  peaenta  inencoed  to  be  grauntod  ;  But  that  they  and  every  or 
any  of  them  shall  lni.ve  full  and  free  power  and  liberty  to  continue  and  use 
tliei r  aaid  trade  of  fisbing  upim  tbo  said  coast  in  any  the  seas  thereunto 
adioyuing  on  any  armea  of  the  seas  or  aaltwater  rivers  where  they  have 
byn  wont  to  fish o  and  to  build  and  sett  up  upon  tbo  landes  by  tbels 
presents grauntt'd  sucli  wharfoa,  stages  and  workebonses  as  shalbo  uecea- 
sario  for  the  sailing,  drying,  kcpi)ing  and  tacking  up  of  their  fish  to  ho 
taken  or  gotten  upon  tliat  coast  ;  and  to  ciitt  downo  and  lake  such  Iroes 
and  other  matorialls  then?  groweing  or  being  or  shalbe  ueedfnll  for  that 
pnrposo,  and  fell  all  other  uccessario  easements,  bolpes  and  advantage 
concerning  their  said  trade  of  fisliiug  there  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
they  have  byn  berntoforo  at  ony  tymo  accustomed  to  doe  wiltiont  mak- 
ing any  wilfull  waste  or  apoyle,  anything  In  theis  presents  conteyned  to 
the  contiarie  notwithstanding.    And  Weo  doo  further  fitr  ua,  our  belreg 
and  succeasora,  ordeyno  and  graunte  to  the  aaid  Governor  and  Oompauy 
and  their  ancceaaors  by  theia  preaeuts,  That  theia,  our  lettera  patents, 
abalbe  firine,  good,  effectuall  and  availeable  in  all  thinges  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  coustriK  C'ona  of  lawo  according  to  onr  true  meaning  herein 
before  declared,  and  shnlbo  cotistrued,  reputed  and  adiudged  in  all  caaea 
moat  fttvonrabin  on  tbo  behalf  and  for  the  bencfitt  and  behoofo  of  the 
aaldo  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successors,  although  oxproaae 
mencon  of  the  true  yoarely  value  nr  certenty  of  tho  premisaes  or  any  of 
them  or  of  any  other  guiftes  or  grauntes  by  us  or  any  of  our  progenitors 
or  predecessors  to  the  foresaid  Governor  or  Company  before  thia  time, 
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made  in  theis  presents  or  not  made,  or  any  statute,  acle,  ordionce,  pro- 
Tision,  proclaiuacun  or  restrainta  to  tlie  contrarie  thereof  heretofore  had, 
made,  published,  ordeyued  or  provided  or  auy  other  matter,  cause  or 
things  whatsoever  to  the  cuntrurie  thereof  in  any  wise  notwitlistandiug' 
In  wituea  whereof  wee  have  caused  theis  o\)r  letters  to  be  made  patents, 
Witnefi  our^elf  at  Westminster  tlie  fourth  day  of  Marcli,  in  the  fourth 
yeare  of  our  raigne 

"Per  Breve  de  Privato  Sigillo, 

"  WoI^ELEY. 

**Pnedict  Mattlia^us  Cradocke  Juratiis  eat  de  Fide  et  Obedientia  Regi 
et  Sacce»oribu3  aais,  et  de  Debita  Exe'iuutione  OtticiJ  G\ibernatoris 
iuxta  Tenorem  P'aentium  18*^.  Martij,  1626,  Coram  me  Carolo  Ca^aare, 
Uilite  Id  Gancellaria  Mro, 

"  Char.  C-esar." 

By  this  charter  the  tlaim  of  John  Gorges,  the  as- 
signee of  his  brother  Robert,  and  also  that  of  John 
Oldham  and  John  Dorrill,  the  leasees  of  John,  seem 
to  have  been  extinguished.  But  another  claim  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  sprung  up  \Yhich  it  was  necessary 
to  silence  before  the  Massachusetts  Company  could 
become  unobstructed  possessors  under  their  charter, 
John  Gorged,  under  the  grant  made  to  his  brother  by 
the  Plymouth  Council,  conveyed,  by  a  deed  dated 
January  10,  1629,  to  SirAVilliam  Brereton,  of  Hand- 
forth,  in  the  County  of  Chester,  England,  "all  the 
land  in  breadth  lying  from  the  east  side  of  Charles 
River  to  the  easterly  part  off  the  cape  called  Nahant, 
aud  all  the  lands  lying  in  length  twenty  miles  north- 
east into  the  main  land  from  the  mouth  of  the  said 
Charles  River,  lying  also  in  length  twenty  miles  into 
the  main  land  northeast  from  the  said  Cape  Nahant; 
also  two  islands  lying  next  unto  the  shore  between 
Nahant  and  Charles  River,  the  bigger  called  Brereton 
and  the  lesser  Susanna."  This  claim  also  was  finally 
rejected  by  the  Massachusetts  Company  with  a  propo- 
Bitdon  to  the  claimant,  dated  February  10,  1630,  to 
join  the  company  according  to  their  charter  and  re- 
ceive all  courteous  respect  and  be  accommodated  with 
land  and  whatever  might  be  necessary. 

Sir  Henry  Roaewell,  Sir  John  Young  and  Thomas 
Southcott  sold  out  their  interest  to  John  Winthrop, 
Isaac  Johnson,  Matthew  Cradock,  Thomas  Goffe  and 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who,  with  John  Humfrey, 
John  Endicott  and  Simon  Whitcomb,  the  remaining 
original  grantees,  formed  a  new  company.  The  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  company  were  at  first  managed  in 
iEngland,  and  Matthew|Cradock,  who  had  been  named 
by  the  King  as  Governor,  was  chosen  to  that  oflice. 
John  Endicott  was  sent  out  with  a  company  in  the 
summer  of  1628,  arriving  at  Salem  in  the  ship  "Abi- 
gail," on  the  fjth  of  September  of  that  year.  Endi- 
cott was  followed  by  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  and 
about  two  hundred  persons  with  him,  embarking  in 
the  "George  Boneventure,"  reaching  New  England 
on  the  22d  of  June,  and  the  "  Talbot  "  and  "  Lion's 
WTielp  "  reaching  New  England  on  the  29th.  While 
Cradock  remained  the  Governor  of  the  company  in 
England,  Endicott  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony,  and  so  remained  until  the  arrival 
of  John  Winthrop  with  the  charter,  in  1630.  The 
"  Boneventure "  brought  from  the  company  a  letter 


to  Endicott,  urging  him  to  occupy  the  lands  about 
Massachusetts  Bay  claimed  by  Oldham  and  Brereton, 
which  extended  from  Charles  River  to  Nahant  along 
the  coast  and  from  five  to  twenty  miles  inland.  They 
wrote  as  follows: 

'■  Wo  fear  that  as  he  (Oldham)  hath  been  obstinate  and  violent  In  hia 
proceedings  here,  so  he  will  persist  and  be  ready  to  draw  a  party  to  him- 
self there  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  common  quiet ;  we  have,  therefore, 
thought  lit  to  give  you  notice  of  his  disposition  to  the  end  you  may  he-  " 
ware  how  you  meddle  with  him,  as  also  you  may  use  the  best  means  you 
can  to  settle  an  agreement  with  the  old  planters  so  as  they  may  not 
hearken  to  Mr.  Oldham's  dangerous  though  value  propositlona 

"We  prai(  you  and  the  council  there  to  advise  serlonaly  together  foi- 
the  maiutunance  of  our  privileges  and  peaceable  governnuuit,  which.  If  It 
may  be  done  by  a  temperate  course,  we  much  desire  it,  tliough  with  some 
inconvenience  so  as  our  government  and  privileges  be  not  bnjught  In 
contempt,  wishing  rather  there  might  be  such  an  union  as  might  draw 
the  heathen,  by  our  good  example,  to  the  embracing  of  Christ  aud  his 
Gospel,  than  that  ofTenco  8ho\ild  be  given  to  the  heathen  and  a  acandal  to 
our  religion  through  our  disagreement  amongst  ourselves.  But  If  ne- 
cessity require  a  more  severe  course  when  fair  means  will  not  prevail, 
we  pray  yon  to  deal  ns  in  your  discretion  you  shall  think  Htteatfur  the 
genera]  good  and  safety  of  the  plantation  and  preservation  of  our  privi- 
leges. And  because  we  would  not  omit  to  do  anything  which  might 
strengthen  our  right  wo  would  have  you  (as  soon  as  the  slillJS  or  any  of 
them  arrive  with  you,  whereby  you  may  have  men  to  do  it)  send  forty  or 
fifty  persona  to  Jtaasachusetfs  Bay  to  inhabit  there,  which  wo  pniy  you 
not  to  protract  but  to  do  It  with  oil  speed  ;  and  If  any  of  our  company  In 
particular  shall  desire  to  settle  themselves  there  or  to  send  servants 
thither  we  desire  all  acconnuodation  and  encouragement  may  be  given 
them  thereunto  whereby  the  bettor  to  strengthen  our  possession  there 
against  all  or  any  that  shall  intrude  upon  us  wlilch  we  would  not  have 
yon  by  any  nieans  give  way  unto  ;  with  this  caution  notwitlistamling — 
That  for  such  of  our  countrymen  as  yon  lind  there  planted  so  lui  they 
be  willing  to  live  under  government  you  endeavor  to  give  them  all  fit- 
ting and  due  accommodation  as  to  any  of  oureelves  ;  yea,  If  you  see  cause 
for  it,  though  if  it  ha  with  more  than  ordinary  privileges  In  point  of 
trade." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  instruction.s,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  only  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Boneventure,"  Thomas  Graves  and  Rev.  Francis 
Wright  arrived  at  Charlestown  from  Salem,  aud,  as  it 
is  now  agreed,  gave  the  date  to  the  foundation  of  that 
town. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1629,  at  "  a  Generall  Court 
holden  in  England,  at  Mr  Goffe  the  Deputye'a  House," 
the  record  states  that 

'*  Now  the  Court  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  new  Gouernor,  Depu- 
tie  and  Assistants,  which  upon  serious  deliberation  hath  been  and  Is  con- 
ceived to  be  for  the  especial  good  and  advancement  of  their  affairs,  and 
having  received  extraordinary  great  commendations  of  Mr  John  Win- 
throp both  for  his  Integrity  and  snihcieucy  aa  being  one  every  way  well 
fitted  and  acconipllahed  for  the  place  of  Governor,  did  put  In  nomituitlon 
for  that  place  the  said  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Sir  11.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Isaac 
Johnaon  and  Mr.  John  Huml'reys  ;  and  the  said  Mr.  Winthrop  was  with 
a  geneial  vote  and  full  consent  of  this  court  by  erection  of  bands  chosen 
to  he  Governor  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  begin  on  this  present  day  ;  who 
was  pleaaed  to  accept  thereof  and  thereupon  Took  the  oath  to  that  place 
appertaining.  In  like  manner  and  with  like  free  and  full  consent  Mr. 
John  Humfrey  was  chosen  Deputy  Governor,  and 

"  Sir  R  :  Saltonstall  Mr  Thomas  Sharpe 

Mr  Isaac  Johnson  MrJohuHevell 
Mr  Thomas  Dudley         Mr  Matt:  Cradock 
Mr  Jo  :  Endecott  Mr  Thomas  Gofle 

Mr  Noell  Mr  Aldersey 

Mr  Wm  Vassall  Mr  John  Venn 

Mr  Wm  PInchon  Mr  Nath  :  Wright 

Mr  Sttlu  :  Sharpe  Mr  Thcoph  :  Eaton 

Mr  Edw:  Itosalter  Mr  Tho:  Adams 

were  chosen  to  be  Assistants ;  which  said  Deputy  and  the  greatest  part 
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of  lUo  Hni(I  AhhIhIjuiIh  lii'infi;  |H'(M)niil,  took  llm  oiiMiH  lo  Umlr  Niiiil  pIiiriiH 
aiiliitrliiliilnfi  I  nH|m(;llvi'l.y." 

Ill  April,  KJyO,  VViiiLluop  sailed  from  lOiiglainJ  and 
arrived  in  MasHachimettB  on  the  12th  of  ,Iuiie,  at  once 
aHHUiniiig  power  in  the  ])lace  of  lindicott  an  Governor 
under  the  charter  which  he  had  brought  with  hini. 

The  iirst  Court  of  AHsiHtants,  according  to  a  Htatenient 
of  Johnson,  in  "  Wonder- Working  Providence,"  was 
held  M.tCharleHtown,  August  23d, on  tlieahip  "Arbclla." 
The  date  mentioned  is  [)robably  coirect,  buttlie  place 
of  the  meeting  has  been  doubted  by  antiquaries.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  the  next  meeting 
should  be  held  at  the  Governor's  house  on  the  7th  of 
September  and  the  third  meeting  was  held  at  the  same 
place  Se])tember  28th. 

On  the  19th  of  October  the  first  General  Court  was 
held  in  Boston,  and  at  its  first  session  an  important 
change  was  made  in  the  form  of  government.  The 
record  states  that  at  this  General  Court  "  it  was  pro- 
pounded if  it  were  not  the  best  course  tliat  the  free- 
men should  have  the  power  of  choosing  assistants 
when  they  are  to  be  chosen,  and  the  assistants  from 
amongst  themselves  to  choose  a  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor,  who  with  the  assistants  shall  have  the 
power  of  making  laws  and  choosing  officers  to  exe- 
cute the  same.  This  was  fully  assented  unto  by  the 
general  vote  of  the  people  and  erection  of  hands." 
Thus  the  only  power  retained  by  the  freemen  or 
people  was  the  power  to  choose  Assistants. 

At  a  General  Court  held  at  Boston  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1632,  another  change  was  made,  and  "  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  by  erection  of  hands  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, Deputy  Governor  and  assistants  should  be 
chosen  by  the  whole  court  of  Governor,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, Assistants  and  freemen,  and  that  the  Governor 
shall  always  be  chosen  out  of  the  assistants." 

At  a  General  Court  held  on  the  14th  of  May,  1(584, 
still  more  power  was  assumed  by  the  people.  "  It  was 
agreed  that  none  but  the  General  Court  hath  power 
to  choose  and  admit  freemen."  "  That  none  but  the 
General  Court  hath  power  to  make  and  establish  laws 
nor  to  elect  and  appoint  officers  as  Governor,  Deputy 
Governor,  Assistants,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Captain, 
Lieutenants,  Ensigns  or  any  of  like  moment,  or  tore- 
move  such  upon  misdemeanor,  as  also  to  set  out  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  said  officers."  "That  none 
but  the  General  Court  hath  power  to  raise  moneys 
and  taxes  and  to  dispose  of  lands,  viz.,  to  give  and  con- 
firm proprieties."  An  important  change  was  also 
made  at  this  court  in  the  constitution  of  the  court  it- 
self. It  was  ordered  "that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
freemen  of  every  plantation  to  choose  two  or  three  of 
each  town  before  every  General  Court  to  confer  of  and 
prepare  such  public  business  as  by  them  shall  be 
thought  lit  to  consider  of  at  the  next  General  Court, 
and  that  such  persons  as  shall  be  hereafter  soe  deputed 
by  the  freemen  of  the  several  plantations  to  deal  in 
their  behalf  in  the  public  alfaira  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  have  the  full  power  and  voices  of  all  the  said 


frcc.MKMi  derived  to  them  for  tlu!  making  and  estab- 
lishing  of  laws,  grunting  of  lands,  etc.,  and  to  deal  in 
all  other  adiiirs  of  the  (Jommonweallii  wherein  the 
freemen  have  to  do,  the  matter  of  election  of  magis- 
trates and  other  oflicoi's  only  excepted,  wherein  every 
frciimcn  is  lo  give,  his  own  voice." 

For  the  election  of  officers  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men met  annually  in  the  mceting-hooHe  in  lioslon, 
but  at  last  the  inconvcMiience  of  this  arrangement  was 
found  to  be  so  great  thai  it  was  jirovided  that  Balem, 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  tSangus,  Weymouth  and  liingham 
might  retain  as  many  of  their  freemen  at  home  at  the 
annual  elections  as  the  safety  of  the  towns  required, 
and  that  the  voles  of  them  might  bo  sent  by  proxy. 
A  general  law  was  passed  at  a  later  date  to  the  same 
effect  applicable  to  all  the  freemen  in  all  the  towns. 

Through  all  thfse  changes  such  judicial  power  as 
existed  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Assistants. 
At  first  the  Assistants  and  De))ut!e8  met  together,  but 
in  1(344  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  branches  should  sit 
apart  and  that  each  should  have  a  negative  on  the 
other.  Under  this  new  arrangement  the  Governor 
presided  in  tlie  Court  of  Assistants  and  the  office  of 
Sjjeaker  was  appointed  for  the  pojuilar  branch,  which 
had  now  become  a  Court  of  Deputies.  In  this  form 
the  General  Court  became  the  model  from  wliich  the 
General  Court  of  our  own  day  took  its  shape. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  Governors  were : 
John  Endicott,  1629,  1644  to  1645,  1649  to  1650,  1651 
to  1G54,  1655  to  1065;  John  Winthrop,  1630  to 
1634,  1637  to  1640,  1642  to  1644,  1646  to  1649; 
Thomas  Dudley,  1634  to  1635,  1640  to  1641,  1645  to 
1646,  1650  to  1651;  John  Haynes,  1635  to  1636; 
llenry  Vane,  1636  to  1637  ;  Richard  Bcllingham, 
1641  to  1642,  1654  to  1655,  1665  to  1672;  John  Lev- 
erett,  1672  to  1679;  Simon  Bradslreet,  1679  to  1686, 
1689  to  1692.  From  1686  to  1689  Joseph  Dudley  and 
Edmund  Andros  had  jurisdiction  over  New  England 
by  appointment  of  the  King. 

The  Deputy  Governors  were :  Thomas  Dudley,  1629 
to  1634,  1637  to  1640,  1646  to  1650,  1651  to  1653; 
Roger  Ludlow,  1634  to  1635;  Richard  Bellinghara, 
1635  to  1636,  1640  to  1641,  1653  to  1054,  1655  to  1665; 
John  Winthrop,  1636  to  1637,  1644  to  164G;  John 
Endicott,  1641  lo  1644,  1650  to  1651,1654  to  1655; 
Francis  Willoughby,  1665  to  1671  ;  John  Leverett, 
1671  to  1673  ;  Samuel  Symonds,  1673  to  1678  ;  Simon 
Bradstreet,  1678  to  1679;  Thomas  Danforth,  1G79  lo 
1686,  1689  to  1692.  During  the  careers  of  Dudley 
and  Andros,  1686  to  1689,  there  was  no  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor, 

The  assistants  were:  Humphrey  Atherton,  Samuel 
Appleton,  Isaac  Addington,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Rich- 
ard Bellingham,  Robert  Bridges,  Peter  Bulkley,  Wil- 
liam Browne,  William  Coddington,  Thomas  Clarke, 
Elisha  Cooke,  Thomas  Dudley,  Joseph  Dudley,  Rich- 
ard Dummer,  Daniel  Denison,  Thomas  Danforth, 
Humphrey  Davy,  John  Endicott,  Thomas  Flint, 
Daniel  Fisher,  Edward  Gibbons,  John  Glover,  Daniel 
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Gookin,  Bartholomew  Gedney,  Elisha  Hutchinson, 
John  Humphrey,  John  Haynes,  Atherton  Hough, 
Roger  Harlakenden,  William  Hibbens,  William 
Hawthorne,  John  Hull,  John  Hawthorne,  Isaac 
Johnson,  William  Johnson,  Roger  Ludlow,  Eliezer 
Lusher,  John  Leverett,  Increase  Nowell,  Samuel 
Newell,  Robert  Pike,  William  Pynclion,  Herbert 
Pelham,  John  Pynchon,  Oliver  Purchase,  Edward 
Rossiter,  Richard  Russell,  John  Richards,  Samuel 
Sewall,  Thomas  Savage,  Richard  Saltonstall,  Richard 
Saltonstall,  Jr.,  Thomas  Sharp,  Israel  Stoughton, 
William  Stoughton,  Samuel  Symonds,  Nathaniel  Sal- 
tonstall, John  Smith,  Edward  Tyng,  Peter  Tilton,  Wil- 
liam Vasaall,  Henry  Vane,  John  Woodbrid^fe,  Fran- 
cis Wiiloughby,  Thomas  Wiggin,  Simon  Willard, 
John  Winthrop,  John  Winthrop,  Jr. 

The  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Deputies  during  the 
same  period,  beginning  May  29,  1644,  were:  William 
Hawthorne,  May  29,  1644,  to  October  2,  1645,  May  6, 
1646,  to  November  4,  1646,  May  10,  1648,  to 
October  18,  164S,  May  23,  1650,  to  October  15, 
1650,  May  6,  1657,  to  May  19,  1658,  May  22,  1661, 
to  May  7,  1662;  George  Cooke,  October  2,  11)45,  to 
May  6,  1646  ;  Robert  Bridges,  November  4,  1646,  to 
May  26,  1647  ;  Joseph  Hill,  May  26,  1647,  to  October 
18,  1647;  Richard  Russell,  October  18,  1647,  to  May 
10,  1648,  October  18,  1648,  to  May  2,  1649,  May  3, 
1654,  to  May  23,  1655  ;  May  14,  1656,  to  May  6,  1657, 
May  19, 1658,  to  May  11,  1659;  Daniel  Denison,  May 

2,  1649,  to  May  23,  1650,  October  14,  1651,  to  May 
27,  1652;  Daniel  Gookin,  May  7,  1651,  to  October 
14, 1651;  Humphrey  Atherton,  May  18,  1653,  to  May 

3,  1654;  Edward  Johnson,  May  23,  1655,  to  May  14, 
1656;  Thomas  Savage,  May  11,  1059,  to  May  22, 
1661,  May  31,  1671,  to  May  16,  1672,  May  24,  1677, 
to  May  28,  1679  ;  Thomas  Clarke,  May  7,  1G62,  to 
May  27,  1663,  May  3,  1665,  to  May  23,  1666,  May  19, 
1669.  to  May  31,  1671;  John  Leverett,  May  27,  1663, 
to  May.3,  1665 ;  Richard  Waldron,  May  23,  1666,  to 
May  19,  1609,  May  7,  1673,  to  January  6,  1673-74, 
May  27,  1674,  to  February  21,  1675-76,  May  28, 1679, 
to  February  4,  1679-80;  Joshua  Hubbard,  January 
6,  1673-74,  to  May  27,  1674;  Peter  Bulkley,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1675-76.  to  May  24,  1677 ;  John  RichardH, 
February  4,  1679-80,  to  May  10, 1680;  Daniel  Fisher, 
May  19,  1680,  to  May  16,1683;  Elisha  Cooke,  May 
10,  1683,  to  May  7,  1684;  John  Wayt,  May  7,  1684, 
to  May  27,  1685;  Isaac  Addington,  May  27,  1085,  to 
May  12,  1686;  John  Saffin,  May  12,  1686. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Colony  provided  for  at  an 
early  date  were  treasurer,  commissioners  of  the  Uni- 
ted Colonies,  .secretary  and  beadle  or  marshal.  The 
treasurers  were :  Richard  Bellinghani,  May  17,  1637, 
and  June  6,  1639;  Wm.  Coddingtfjn,  May  14,  1634; 
Richard  Dummer,  May  25,  1636;  William  Pynchon, 
Sept.  4,  1632;  William  Tyng,  May  13,  1640- June  2, 
1641 ;  Richard  Russell,  November  ]  3, 1644 ;  John  Mull, 
May  3,  1676;  James  Russell,  May  9,  1680;  Samuel 
Nowell,  May  11,  1686;  John  Usher,  June  1,  1086. 


The  secretaries  were:  William  Burgee,  chosen  May 
13,1629;  Simon  Bradstreet,  1630;  Increase  Nowell, 
June  6,  1639,  May  13,  1640,  Juue  2,  1641;  Edward 
Rawson,  May  22,  1650;  Edward  Randolph,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1685. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
were:  John  Winthrop,  chosen  1643-45;  Thomas 
Dudley,  1643, '47-49;  Simon  Bradstreet,  1644,  '48-54, 
'56-61,  '63-67  ;  William  Hathcrne,  1644,  '50-54,  '73  ; 
Herbert  Pelham,  1645  ;  Daniel  Denison,  1655-57, 
'59-62;  John  Endicott,  1646-48, '58;  Thomas  Dan- 
forth,  1662-79;  John  Leverett,  1668-69;  William 
Stoughton,  1674-76,  '80-86;  Joseph  Dudley,  1677-79 ; 
Peter  Bulkley,  1682-83  ;  Samuel  Nowell,  1684-86. 

The  beadles  or  marshals,  who  were  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  the  sheriffs  of  the  present  day,  were:  James 
Penn,  appointed  by  the  Court  September  25,  1634 ; 
Edward  Michelsqn,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  Court  May  27,  1668,  as  having  occupied  the 
office  "divers  years  ;  "  John  Greene,  chosen  May  27, 
1681  ;  and  Samuel  Gookin,  appointed  in  1691. 

The  above  lists  are  confined  to  officers  appointed 
or  chosen  after  the  Massachusetts  Company  was  es- 
tablished in  New  England,  and  are  inserted  by  the 
writer  in  this  sketch  of  Middlesex  County,  together 
with  other  matters  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Colony,  to  show  the  ground-work  and  foundation  on 
which  the  counties  into  which  the  Colony  became 
divided  rested. 

Until  1639  the  whole  judicial  power  rested  with  the 
Court  of  Assistants.  On  the  9th  of  September  of 
that  year  it  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court  that 
"for  as  much  as  the  businesses  of  the  ordinary  Court 
of  Assistants  are  so  much  increased  as  they  cannot 
be  despatched  in  such  season  as  were  fit,  it  is  therefore 
ordered  that  such  of  the  magistrates  as  shall  reside 
in  or  near  to  Boston  or  any  five,  four  or  three  of  them, 
the  Governor  or  Deputy  to  be  one,  shall  have  power 
to  assemble  together  upon  the  -last  fifth  day  of  the 
eighth,  eleventh,  second  and  fifth  months  every  year, 
and  then  and  there  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil 
causes  whereof  the  debt  or  trespass  and  damages  shall 
not  exceed  twenty  pounds,  and  all  criminal  causes 
not  extending  to  life  or  member  or  banishment  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  to 
summon  juries  out  of  the  neighbor  towns,  and  the 
marshal  or  necessary  officers  are  to  give  their  attend- 
ance as  at  otlier  Courts." 

It  had  been  previously  been  enacted  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1635-36,  that 

"  there  ahull  bo  four  courts  kept  every  quarter — one  at  Ipawlch,  to 
whicli  Newbury  «lifLll  lielurig  ;  two  iit  Halem,  to  wluch  Sfiugaa  shall  be- 
long;  two  at  Ntiwtowii  to  which  CharltoD  (Charlefltown),  Cuiicor(J,  Med- 
furd  and  Watortown  shall  belong  ;  four  at  Boston,  to  which  lloxbury, 
Dorcbeater,  Weymouth  and  Ilingbani  shall  belong. 

"  Every  of  tlieae  cuurta  shall  be  kejit  by  snch  mugittrates  as  sball  be 
dwelling  ill  or  near  the  said  towns,  and  by  siu'h  other  peraonu  of  worlh 
aa  fjhall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  Oenoral  (Juurl  bo  us  no 
court  shall  be  kept  without  one  magistrate  at  the  lea«t,  and  that  none 
of  the  magistrates  be  excluded  who  cau  and  will  attend  the  same  ;  yet 
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tlio  Uoiioi'al  Court  flliall  iLppniiit  wliioli  of  MiiiKiHtnilrH  hIiuII  Hjxii'jhll^ 
liolonp;  to  iivnry  of  tlio  Knid  oooil,.  Such  piirnoTiH  iih  bIiiiII  Ijo  Joijiml  iw 
iigBiicliiloH  to  tlui  limnlatnitiiH  In  tho  sulci  court  sliiill  lio  oliiuioii  liy  tlio  Odli- 
ornl  Ooiirt  out  of  n  uiBiilor  iiuniliei-  of  nuoli  ii«  tlin  Bnvoriil  towin  oliull 
iKirnlimtd  til  llit'in  bo  iih  tlinru  Jimy  bo  in  ovoi'j'  of  tliii  filIiI  ooui-Ih  rii 

limny  uh  (willi  tin  igl«tml,iiB)  iiiny  iimki)  llvo  In  nil.  TIiiihh  conrlH  bIiiiII 

try  oil  civil  coBoH  wlioroof  tlio  ilobl.  or  damngo  Bimll  not  oxcoud  tun 
lionndB,  and  all  criniiiiol  couBefl  not  concerning  llfo,  nionilmr  or  liiiniMli. 
moot.  And  if  luiy  iiiirfloii  bIiiiII  find  liiniHoIf  Rrloved  with  tlio  Buntonc'' 
of  iLiiy  of  till)  Biilil  coin  lH  lio  inny  iippuiil  to  tho  ni^xt  (^rnut  ipmrtor  court 
pi'ovldod  ttiiit,  lid  put  ill  Hunli'.lenl.  caution  (o  prcBoiit  IiIb  iippoal  witli  of- 
foct  and  to  altldo  Ibo  Bontonco  of  tho  mngiatratoB  In  tho  said  groat  i|iuir 
lor  court,  wlio  sliall  sec  that  all  mich  that  Blinll  hriiig  any  appeal  with- 
out juBt  caiiHo  ho  oxoniplariiy  pniiiBliod, 

"  Thoi'o  Bhiill  ho  four  great  Q.iiiirtor  CoiirtH  kopt  yearly  in  lloBton  hy 
the  (Joveinor  and  tlin  rest  of  tlio  inagiatrafi^H :  the  Ill-Bt,  the  fliHt 'i'liosday 
In  tho  loiirth  month,  called  June  ;  tho  second,  tho  tlrat  'J'uoHday  in  Hep- 
tember;  the  third,  tiie  llrst  Tueaday  in  Decotnher  ;  the  fourth,  tho  firat 
Tuesday  in  the  firat  month,  called  March." 

It  must  be  remembered  tbat  tbe  aaHiataula  were 
called  magistrates,  and  tberefore  still  retained  after 
the  above  enactments  judicial  power.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  1636,  the  following  magistratpa  and  other  per- 
sona were  appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  hold  the 
courts  referred  to  in  the  above  enactment  of  the  pre- 
"vioua  March,  to  wit:  I<^or  Salem  and  Saugus,  John 
Humphrey,  John  Endicott,  magistrates  or  asaistants, 
Capt.  Turner,  Mr.  Scruggs  and  Mr.  Townaend  His- 
hopp,  associates  ;  for  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  Thomaa 
Dudley,  Eichard  Dummer,  Simon  Bradstreet,  magis- 
tratea,  and  Mr.  Saltoustall  and  Mr.  Spencer,  associ- 
ates ;  for  Newtown,  Charlestown,  Medford  and  Con- 
cord, John  Haynes.  Iloger  Harlakenden,  Increase 
Nowell,  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr. 
Peakea,  associates  ;  for  Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester, 
AVeymouth  and  Hingham,  Richard  Bellingham,  Wil- 
liam Coddington,  magistrates,  and  Israel  Stoughton, 
William  Hutchinson  and  William  Heath,  aasociates. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1639,  it  waa  enacted  that  "for 
the  more  speedy  dispatch  of  all  causes  which  shall 
concern  strangers  who  cannot  stay  to  attend  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice,  it  ia  ordered  that  the  Governor 
or  Deputy,  being  ajsais^ed  with  any  two  of  the  mag- 
istrates (whom  he  maij  call  to  him  to  that  end),  shall 
hsive  power  to  hear  and  determine  (by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  or  otherwise,  as  is  used  in  other  courts)  all  causes 
which  shall  arise  between  such  strangers  or  wherein 
any  such  stranger  shall  be  a  party,  and  all  records  of 
such  proceedings  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary 
(except  himself  be  one  of  the  magistrates  who  shall 
assist  in  hearing  such  causes),  to  be  entered  as  trials  in 
other  coiifts  at  the  charge  of  tlie  parties.  This  order 
to  continue  till  the  General  Court  in  the  seventh 
month  come  twelve  month  and  no  longer." 

These  various  enactments  show  the  condition  of 
governmental  afFaira  and  the  distribution  of  judicial 
powers  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  into  counties  in  1643.  On  the  10th  of 
May  in  that  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  the  whole 
plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  is  divided  into 
four  shires. 

"Essex  shire — Salem,  Lynn,  Enon,  Ipswich,  Row- 
ley, Newbury,  Gloucester  and  Chochicavvick. 


" Middlc.HKX — ClnirlcHtown,  O.'iin bridge,  Wateitown, 
Siidhuiy,  (Joncord,  Wobuni,  Medford,  Linn  Village. 

"iSuffolk — Hoaton,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Dedhani, 
BrainLrcc;,  Woynioutli,  Hingham,  Niintasket. 

"Norfolk — Salisbury,  Hampton,  Jiaverliill,  JCxcter, 
Dover,  Strawberry  Bank.'' 

In  order  that  tho  reader  may  not  be  misled  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  tho  Norfolk  County  as  above 
formed  waa  extiiigiiislicd  by  theCruncral  Court  on  the 
4th  of  li'ebruary,  1 67!) -80,  after  New  Hampsliire  be- 
came a,  royal  province,  and  its  MaHsiicliuHctts  towns 
were  annexed  to  Essex  County,  in  Middlesex  County 
the  towns  Ibrming  it  were  incor|)oratcd  or  founded  as 
follows:  Charlestown,  June  24,  1629;  Cambridge, 
Sept.  8,  1683;  Watcrtown,  Sept.  7,  1630 ;  Sudbury, 
Sept.  4,  1639  ;  Concord,  Sept.  2,  1630  ;  Woburn,  May 
18,  1642;  Medford,  Sept.  28,  1630;  Linn  Village, 
which  was  incorporated  aa  Reading  after  the  county 
was  formed,  May  29,  1684.  Of  these,  Charlestown 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  February  22,  1847, 
and  annexed  to  Boston  May  14, 1873  ;  and  Cambridge 
Wits  incorporated  aa  a  city  March  17,  1840. 

In  Essex  County,  Salem  was  incorporated  June  24, 

1629,  aa  a  town,  and  as  a  city  March  23,  1836  ;  Lynn 
(formerly  Saugus),  Nov.  20,  1637,  as  a  town,  and  as  a 
city  April  10,  1850;  Enon  (now  Wenharn),  was  incor- 
porated May  10,  1643;  Ipswich,  Aug.  .5,  1634;  Row- 
ley, Sept.  4,  1639  ;  Newbury,  May  6,  1035  ;  Glouces- 
ter, as  a  town  May  22,  1639  ;  as  a  city  May  26, 1871  ; 
and  Chochicawick  (now  Andover),  May  6,  1646. 

In  Norfolk  County,  Salisbury  was  incorporated 
Oct  7,  1640  ;  Haverhill  as  a  town  in  1645,  and  as  a 
city  March  10,  1869.  Hampton,  Exeter,  Dover  and 
Strawberry  Bank  (now  Portsmouth),  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  New  Harapahire. 

Ill  Sullblk  County,  Boston  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  Sept.  7,  1630,  as  a  city  Feb.  23, 1822  ;  Roxbury, 
as  a  town  Sept.  28,  1030,  as  a  city  March  12,1846, 
annexed  to  Boston  June  1,  1867  ;  Dorchester,  Sept.  7, 

1630,  annexed  to  Boston  June  4,  1869;  Dedham, 
Sept.  8,  1636;  Braintree,  May  13,  1640;  Weymouth, 
Sept.  2,  1035  ;  Hingham,  Sept.  2,  1635  ;  and  Nantas- 
ket  (now  Hull),  May  29,  1644. 

When  the  present  Norfolk  County  was  incorpor- 
ated, March  26,  1793,  all  the  towns  above  mentioned 
in  Suffolk  County,  except  Boston,  were  included  in 
tho  new  county.  Hingham  and  Hull,  being  dissatisfied 
with  liheir  new  connection,  were  subsequently,  at  the 
same  session  of  the  General  Court,  exempted  from 
the  act  of  incori)oration,  and  were  finally  annexed  to 
Plymouth  Couuty. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  above  mentioned  as  a  part 
of  Middlesex  County,  Acton  was  incorporated  July  3 
1735;  Arlington,  February  27,  1807  (name  changed 
from  West  Cambridge,  April  30, 1867) ;  Ashby,  March 
5,  1707  ;  Ashland,  March  16, 1846  ;  Ayer,  Febuary  14, 
1871  ;  Bedford,  September  23,  1729;  Belnaont,  March 
18,  1859  ;  Billerica,May  29,  l(i55  ;  Boxborough,  Feb- 
ruary 25,1783;  Brighton,  February  24,1807;  Bur- 
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lington,  February  28,  1799;  Carlisle,  April  28,  1780; 
Chelmsford,  ilay  29,  1655 ;  Dracut,  February  2(3, 
1701 ;  Dunstable,  October  15,  1G73  ;  East  Sudbury, 
April  10,  1780  (name  changed  to  Wayland,  March  11, 
1835);  Everett,  March  9,  1870;  Framingham,  June 
r  25, 1700  ;  Groton,  May  25,  1655  ;  Holliston,  Decem- 
f  ber  3,  1724  ;  Hopkinton,  December  13,  1715  ;  Hud- 
son, March  19,  1866;  Lexington,  March  29,  1712; 
Lincoln,  April  19,  1754;  Littleton,  November  2, 
1714;  Lowell  as  a  town,  March  1,  1826  (as  a  city, 
August  5,  1836) ;  Madden  as  a  town,  May  2, 1649  (as  a 
city,  March  31,  1881) ;  Marlborough,  May  31,  1660  ; 
Maynard,  April  19,  1871;  Melrose,  May  3,  1850; 
Natick  as  a  district  in  1762  (as  a  town  Februaiy  10, 
1781) ;  Newton  as  a  town,  January  11, 1688  (ns  a  cit)', 
June  2,  1873);  North  Reading,  March  22,  1853; 
Pepperell,  April  6,1753;  Sherborn,  May  27,  1764; 
Shirley,  January  5,  1753;  Somerville  as  a  town, 
March  3,  1842  (as  a  city,  April  14,  1871);  South 
Reading,  February  25, 1812  (name  changed  to  Wake- 
field, June  30,  1868) ;  Stoneham,  December  17,  1725  ; 
Stow,  May  16,  1683;  Tewksbury,  December  23,1734; 
Townsend,  June  29,  1732  ;  Tyngsborough  ns  a  dis- 
trict, June  22,  1789  (as  a  town,  February  23,  1809)  ; 
Waltham  as  a  town,  January  4,  1737  (as  a  city,  June 
2,  1884) ;  Wayland,  April  10,  1780 ;  Westford,  Sep- 
tember 23,1729;  Weston,  January  ],  1712  ;  Wilming- 
ton, September  25,  1730  ;  Winchester,  April  30, 1850. 

The  town  of  Acton  contains  a  part  of  Concord  ;  Ar- 
lington of  Cambridge;  Ashby  of  Townsend,  Fitchburg 
i"  and  Ashburnham ;  Ashland  of  Hopkinton,  Framing- 
^  ham  and  Holliston;  Ayer  of  Groton  and  Shirley; 
Bedford  of  Billerica  and  Concord;  Belmont  of  Arling- 
ton, Watertown  and  Waltham;  Boxborough  of  Stow, 
Harvard  and  Littleton  ;  Brighton  of  Cambridge;  Bur- 
lington of  Woburii.  Cambridge  has  bad  annexed  to 
it  parts  of  Charlestown  and  Watertown  ;  Carlisle  of 
Concord,  Acton,  Clielmsford  and  Billerica.  Charles- 
town  has  had  annexed  to  it  part  of  Medford  ;  Dun- 
Etable  of  Groton;  Everett  of  Maiden;  Framingham 
of  Holliston  ;  Groton  of  Pepperell ;  Holliston  of 
Sherborne;  Hudson  of  Marlboro',  Bolton  and  Stow  ; 
Lexington  of  Cambridge  and  Burlington;  I./incoln  of 
Concord,  Lexington  and  Weston;  Lowell  of  Chelms- 
ford, Tewksbury  and  Dracut;  Maiden  of  Medford; 
Marlborough  of  Framingham  and  Southborough  ; 
Maynard  of  Stow  and  Sudbury;  Medford  of  Maiden 
and  Everett  ;  Melrose  of  Maiden  and  Stoneham  ; 
Natick  of  Sherburne ;  Newton  part  of  Boston ;  North 
Reading  of  Reading;  Pepperell  of  Groton;  Shirley 
of  Groton  ;  Somerville  of  Charlestown  ;  Stoneham  of 
Char]e.stown  ;  Tewksbury  of  Billerica;  Tyngsborough 
of  Dunstable;  Wakefield  of  Reading;  Waltham  of 
Watertown  and  Newton  ;  Wayland  of  Sudbury ; 
Westford  of  Chelmsford ;  Weston  of  Watertown ; 
Wilmington  of  Woburn  and  Reading;  Winchester  of 
Woburn,  !Medford  and  West  Cambridge. 

A  large  part  of  Middlesex  County  in  the  earliest 
colonial  times  was  occupied  by  two  Indian  nations  : 


the  Pawtuckets  and  the  Massachusetts.  The  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  chief  sachem  was  Chikataubut,  had 
been  a  powerful  nation  and  occupied  a  territory  ex- 
tending from  Charles  River  on  the  north  and  west  to 
Weyworth  and  Canton  on  the  south  and  east.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  its  numbers  had  much 
diminished,  having  suffered  from  the  same  scourge 
which  had  carried  off  the  tribes  in  and  about  Plym- 
outh in  1616,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  had 
never  recovered.  The  Pawtuckets  extended  from 
Charles  River  as  far  as  Piscataqua  on  the  east,  and 
Concord,  New  Ilampshire,  on  the  north.  Their  nation 
included  the  Pennakooks  or  Concord  Indians ;  the 
Agawomes  or  Ipswich  Indians  ;  the  Naumkeeks  about 
Salem;  the  Paacatawayea  and  Acconientas  at  York, 
and  along  the  coast  of  Maine.  The  sachem  of  the 
Pa\vtuckets  was  Nanepashemit,  or  the  New  Moon,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Lynn.  In 
1637  the  squaw  sachem  or  widow  of  Nanepashemit, 
who  had  continued  his  government,  conveyed  to  the 
English  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  in  1639  a  tract  of 
land,  which  is  now  within  the  limits  of  Charlestown 
and  Somerville,  was  conveyed  by  her  to  the  town  of 
Charlestown.  In  l(i44  she,  with  other  sachems,  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  county  the  following 
changes  in  the  county  lines  have  been  made:  The  in- 
corporation of  the  town  of  Ashby,  March  5,  1767, 
took  a  portion  of  Ashburnham  and  Fitchburg,  in 
Worcester  County  ;  the  incorporation  of  Boxborough, 
February  25, 1783,  took  a  portion  of  Harvard,  in  Wor- 
cester County.  The  annexation  of  Charlestown  to 
Boston,  May  14, 1873,  and  the  annexation  of  Brighton 
to  Boston,  May  21,  1873,  added  those  places  to  SuMolk 
County;  the  incorporation  of  Harvard,  in  Worcester 
County,  gave  a  portion  of  Groton  and  Stow  to  Wor- 
cester; a  part  of  Holliston  was  annexed  to  Milford,  in 
Worcester  County,  April  1,  1859;  the  incorporation  of 
Upton,  in  Worcester  County,  June  14,  1735,  gave  a 
part  of  Plopkinton  to  Worcester  ;  the  incorporation  of 
Bolton,  June  24,  1738,  Northborough,  January  24, 
1766,  and  Southborough,  July  -6,  1727,  gave  a  part  of 
Marlborough  to  Worcester.  There  were  some  defini- 
tions of  town  boundaries  which  may  have  slightly 
changed  the  county  lines.  These  were  the  lines 
between  Holliston,  Hopkinton  and  Med  way,  March 
27,  1835 ;  between  Natick  and  Wayland,  April  20 
1850;  between  North  Reading  and  Ijynnfield,  May 
27,  1857;  between  Wakefield  and  l^ynnfield,  April  2, 
1870. 

Middlesex  County,  of  which  Cambridge  and  Lowell 
are  the  shires,  is  situated  in  the  northeast  central  part 
of  Massachusetts,  and  has  an  area  of  a  little  more  than 
eight  hundred  squaie  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Essex  County  and  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  east  by  Essex  and  Suffolk  Counties,  on 
the  south  by  Norfolk  County,  and  on  the  west  by 
Worcester  County.  It  is  watered  by  the  Charles, 
Concord,  Merrimack  and  Nashua  Rivers  and  several 
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Hiniillor  HlrciunH,  luid  iw  ho  Uioroiifrlily  inl.crHdc.LtMl  liy 
railromlH  hh  (o  iiiako  Boston  ciiHily  in'ccHHihlo  toulinoHi, 
ovory  town.  'I'lie  IjUsineHS  of  llio  coiinLy  in  cliielly 
munul'iicUiring  and  agriculltinil,  Uinu^li  tlia  hitter 
interest  is  allowing  HyniptoniH  ol'  a  positive  decline. 
Marlcot  gardening  Iiiih  largely  increaHod  in  the  towuB 
near  BoHton,  and  thiH  brancli  of  agricultural  induHtry 
never  was  more  prosperous  than  to-day.  'J'he  field  of 
its  activity  has  been  pushed,  however,  farther  from  the 
city  H.s  the  city  grows  and  available  lands  near  its 
limits  become  needed  for  residences  of  city  business- 
men. The  conversion  of  farms  into  town  lots  has 
largely  enhanced  their  value  and  made  owners  who 
for  many  years  struggled  for  a  livelihood  men  of 
wealth  and  ease.  The  following  list  shows  the  popu- 
lation and  property  valuation  of  each  town  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1885  : 


POP. 

VAL. 

POP. 

VAL. 

.  1785 

tfl,372,204 

Maynard  .  . 

.  2703 

?2,fll3,678 

Arlington  ,  . 

.  1073 

5,130,780 

Iledlonl    .  . 

.  9042 

8,800,274 

Ashby    .  .  . 

.  871 

481,070 

Meli-ose  .  .  . 

.  0101 

4,920,073 

AsblancI    ,  . 

.  2(;:i3 

1,370,100 

Natick   .  .  . 

.  8400 

0,140,735 

Ajer  .... 

2inn 

1,209,008 

Newton  .  .  . 

19,709 

32,349,764 

BertfoiiJ  ,  .  . 

.  lino 

861,1.06 

Nortb  Reading 

878 

600,894 

Belmont    .  . 

.  lli,39 

3,44.1,300 

I'epperell  .  . 

.  2587 

1,407,501 

Billerica    .  , 

.  aifii 

1,835,481 

Beading    .  . 

.  ,3639 

2,431,283 

Boxborougli 

.  348 

200,001 

Sherboru  .  . 

.  1391 

874,009 

BiirliiiKton  . 

.  034 

480,844 

Sbiriey  .  .  . 

.  1242 

734,134 

Oanibridgo  . 

.  sn.isfjs 

,00,623,200 

SfMnorville  . 

29,971 

20,305,291 

Carlisle  .  .  . 

.  020 

307,200 

Stotteliam  .  . 

.  6009 

3,198,070 

Cholmsford  . 

.  2301 

1,721,080 

Stow  .... 

970 

1,035,833 

Concord    .  . 

.  3727 

3,000,401 

Sudbnry    .  . 

.  1105 

1,109,347 

Drncut  .  .  . 

.  1927 

1,223,967 

Tewkebury  . 

.  2333 

1,370,782 

DunBtable  .  . 

.  431 

332,302 

Townserul  .  . 

.  1840 

1,051,323 

5,400,319 

TynsBboroiigli 

004 

303,730 

Framingliani 

.  8270 

0,017,094 

Wakefield  .  . 

.  0000 

4,027,Si;ll 

Groton   .  .  . 

.  1087 

3,138,42-1 

Waltbani  .  . 

.  14,009 

11,638,801 

Holliston  .  . 

.  222G 

1,767,973 

Wafertown  , 

.  R238 

7,007,081 

Hopkinton  . 

.  3922 

2,200,238 

Wnyland   .  . 

.  1946 

1,208,320 

2,102,4'^n 

Westforil   .  . 

.    21 113 

1,131,009 

Lexington 

.  2718 

3,016,773 

AVestnn  .  .  . 

.  1427 

2,431,036 

Lincoln  ,  .  . 

.  Ml 

1,291,173 

AVilniington  .- 

.  991 

670,700 

Littleton   .  . 

.  10G7 

818,033 

Wincheator  . 

.  4390 

4,474,730 

Lowell  .  .  . 

.  01,107 

64,300,503 

"Wobnrn    .  . 

11,750 

8,180,121 

Maklon  .  .  . 

.  1 0,407 

14  010,921) 

Marlhorongb 

.  10,041 

4,436,327 

307,311  316,911,919 

In  1043,  at  the  time  of  the  incor[)oratioD  of  Middle- 
sex County,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Judicial  power 
was  vested  in  the  General  Court,  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants (or  Great  Quarter  Court),  the  Quarter  Courts 
and  the  Stranger's  Courts.  After  the  formation  of  the 
county  the  Jibove  courts  continued,  though  the  Stran- 
gers' Courts  were  modified,  and  the  Quarter  Courts  in 
their  respective  counties  were  called  CJounty  or  Inferior 
Quarter  Courts.  It  had  also  been  provided  before  the 
above  date,  by  nn  act  passed  September  9,  1.G89,  that 
records  be  kept  of  all  wills,  adminstrations  and  inven- 
tories of  every  marriage,  birth  and  death,  aud  of  all 
men,  houses  and  lands.  It  had  before  the  last  date 
been  provided,  by  a  law  passed  April  1,  1G34 — 

"  that  the  constablo  and  four  or  more  of  tho  cliiiif  iiihabitiinle  uf  every 
town  (to  be  obuaen  by  all  tbo  freemon  tbero  soinc  meeling  tboro), 
with  tbo  Fiflvicc  of'Honio  oiio  or  nioro  of  tbo  next  iisHlataitte,  nhftll  uiakfi  n 
Burvoying  of  the  bo.iBiJS,  bnnkBitleB,  conilieblH,  inowiiii;  ffroiintl,  und 
otber  lands  imxjroved  or  iucloHod  or  grnnLed  by  aiieciftl  orders  of  Uio 


c.uiii  I,  (if  Mvi'ry  li  >'()  i  ribnhllunt.  t  biii  '-,  rind  hIihII  itiilci'  (  bit  fiitiiKt  in  a  hook 
(ffili  ly  writl.nn  In  wm  iIh  iit  binKtli  ruifl  nnl  In  flt;iii<'H),  wilb  fbo  Hovoi'al 
boinulH  iind  i|inuil  II  )''H  by  Mm  riffircHl.  r'ctlfndt  Inn,  nntl  hIiuII  dtilh  (<r  ii  I  run- 
HCi'lpt  Mirr'f)()f  Info  lli(M'[)iirl  wllliln  kIx  rnunlliH  nnw  ni'xt  nnHiiiii^,  arid 
tbo  Hnrno  Ho  unfi-rcd  iirid  riiriiril'Mi  hIkiII  bn  a  Hunb-iruit  riBHiiriiircf)  to  evcn-y 
mr,U  I'rcf'  inliablliiril,  \hh  and  Mich'  liidrH  itnd  iiHNlgnN,  uf  Hiich  CHlaln  of  In- 
b(n'l((Lni:o  or'  iin  lln-y  NbuH  liave  In  any  hm'  Ii  \\ii\\hi;h,  hindpt  or  firmU  tar)- 
unieiilH.  'Mia  Ilkn  cntirHa  nbriM  bo  liikcn  fni- iifiHiirrinra  of  nil  boiiRCH  and 
tuwir  IoIh  iif  all  Hiirli  nn  hIiilI  I  Im  lnsrcafhu'  err fcancliiHril,  and  iivvry  nala  or 
grant  of  Hucb  Iiouhch  oi  IoIh  jih  Hlinll  Ij"  fioni  time  lo  I.iinif  cnlfMcd  jnio 
tbo  Haid  book  by  Hm  hii  id  cunMLalilfMUiil  Iniic  inluLldlanlM  or  lludr  hih;- 
coflHors  (who  Hball  be  wfill  Hiipplifil  iijion  dfn.lh  in  removal),  for  wbbdr 
ontry  tbo  purubuBr;rn  hIiuM  pay  Hlxpcncn  and  tbn  lIUn  Birni  fiir  a  copy 
tliormif  nnder  Iho  banrlH  of  tbo  Huld  Hiii  vnyii/H  or*  Ibr  oo  of  llmtn." 

A  further  provision  of  law  conccrninp;  lands  and 
titles  was  made  on  the  7tii  (»f  October,  1G40,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Fni"  nviiidiii(^  all  frairdirlont  con voyanr^fH,  mid  thnt  overy  jnan 
may  know  what  oHtal.P  or  i lit e real,  otbni*  inon  may  bavn  inany 
houHOR,  lands  or  otber  horodltarnents  iboy  are  to  deal  in,  it  is  tboro- 
fore  ordered  tb at  after  tlie  end  of  the  month  no  mortgage,  bargain 
Bale  or  grant  lieix'ufter  to  be  made  of  ariybfurBCH,  lanilfl,  renta  or 
otbor-  bereditami^nfa,  Rball  be  of  force  agaliiflt  any  other  jierHun,  except 
the  grantor  and  his  heirs,  nnleaa  tbo  Haino  bo  rocorded  as  is  bere- 
alter  expiefised  ;  and  that  no  such  bargain,  snle  or  grant  aliRttdy  made  in 
way  of  mortgage  where  (be  grantor  romaioB  in  poasesfiion,  rjball  be  of  force 
against  airy  other  but  tbo  grantor  or  liiB  heirs,  exoBi)t  the  eame  Bball  be 
entered  as  ia  hereafter  expreaaed  ivitliin  ono  moirtb  after  the  end  of  this 
coirrt,  if  Ibo  jiarty  be  within  tbia  jnriatlictlon,  or  elae  within  three 
morrtlis  after  bo  shall  refiiin.  And  if  any  «irch  grantor*,  etc.,  be  re- 
fiuired  by  the  grauteo,  etc.,  to  make  air  ucknowledgmenfc  of  any  grant, 
etc.,  by  him  made,  shall  rofiiso  so  to  do,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any 
magistrate  to  send  for  tho  party  so  mfnaiiig  and  conrmit  liim  to  prison, 
without  bail  or  maynopriae,  until  he  eball  acknowledge  the  same. 

"  And  Hie  giaiiteo  ia  to  enter  hia  cuMtion  with  tlie  recoi'dei',  and  tliia 
shall  save  hie  interest  in  the  meantime  ;  and  if  it  bo  doirbtfiil  whether 
it  be  the  deed  or  grant  of  the  party,  bo  shall  be  bound  with  sureties  to 
the  next  court  and  the  caution  shall  remain  good  as  aforesaid. 

"And  for  recording  of  all  such  bargains,  etc.,  it  is  further  ordered 
Uiat  there  Rhall  be  one  appointeil  atlpswicli,  for  which  Mr.  Samuel  Sy- 
rnonilfl  ia  cboBou  for  Ibat  court  to  enter  all  siicIj  bargains,  sales,  etc.,  of 
all  lands,  etc.,  within  the  juriedictiou  of  that  court;  and  Mr,  JOmauuell 
Dowing  ia  cboaen  in  lilcn  part  for  tho  jririadiclion  of  the  court  of  Salem  ; 
and  all  lire  rest  to  lie  eiitored  l)^'  ]\Ir,  Stepbeir  M'intbrtip,  Ihe  recorder  of 
Hoaton." 

This  condition  of  things  of  course  ceased  on  the  for- 
mation of  counties  in  1G43,  and  theu  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  each  county  became  the  recorder  of  deeds. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  counties  it  was  pro- 
vided by  law  that  "  there  shall  also  be  county  courts 
held  in  the  several  counties  by  the  magistrates  living 
in  the  respective  counties,  or  any  other  magistrates 
that  can  atteud  the  same,  or  by  such  magistrates  as 
the  General  Court  shall  appoint  from  time  to  time, 
together  with  such  persons  of  wealth,  where  there 
shall  be  neod,a3shaU  from  time  to  time  be  api)ointed 
by  the  General  Court  (at  the  nomination  of  the  free- 
men of  the  county),  to  be  joined  in  commission  with 
the  magistrates  so  that  they  may  be  five  in  all,  three 
whereof  may  keep  a  court  provided  there  be  one 
magistrate  ;  every  of  which  courts  shall  have  full 
power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  civil  and 
criminal  not  extending  to  life,  member  or  banishment 
(which,  with  causes  of  divorce,  are  reserved  to  the  Court 
of  Assistants),  and  to  make  and  constitute  clerks  and 
other  needful  officers  and  to  summon  Juries  of  inquest 
and  trials  (Jut  of  the  towns  of  the  county."  These 
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County  Courts,  besides  the  jurisdiction  given  to  them 
in  the  preceding  law,  retained  tliat  which  had  been 
Bdd  by  the  Inferior  Courts  before  the  formation  of 
countieji. 

On  the  6lh  of  September,  1638,  another  class  of 
courts  was  established  which  continued  after  the 
counties  were  formed.  At  that  date  it  was  ordered 
"that  for  avoiding  of  the  county's  charge  by  bringing 
small  causes  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  that  any  mag- 
istrate in  the  town  where  he  dwell  may  bear  and  de- 
termine by  his  discretion  all  causes  wherein  the  debt 
or  tresspass  or  damage,  etc.,  doth  not  exceed  twenty 
shillings,  and  in  such  town  where  no  magistrate  dwells 
the  General  Court  shall  from  time  to  time  nominate 
three  men;  two  thereof  shall  have  like  power  to  hear 
and  determine  all  such  actions  under  twenty  shillings; 
and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  find  themselves  grieved 
rwith  any  such  end  or  sentence,  they  may  appeal  to  the 
Tnext  Quarter  Court  or  Court  of  Assistants. 

"And  if  any  person  shall  bring  any  such  action  to 
the  Court  of  Assistants  before  he  hath  endeavored  to 
have  it  ended  at  home  (as  in  this  order  is  appointed), 
, he  shall  lose  his  action  and  pay  the  defendant's  co^ts." 

It  was  further  enacted  in  1647  and  1649,  for  the 
>pDrpo9e  of  more  clearly  defining  and  enlarging  the 
■  jurisdiction  of  this  petty  court,  that  ''any  magistrate 
in  the  town  where  he  dwells  may  hear  ;ind  determine 
by  his  discretion  (not  by  jury),  according  to  the  laws 
I  here  established,  all  causes  arising  in  that  county 
wherein  the  debt,  trespass  or  damage  doth  not  exceed 
forty  shillings,  who  may  send  for  parties  and  witnesses, 
'by  summons  or  attachment  directed  to  the  marshal  or 
constable,  who  shall  faithfully  execute  tlie  same." 
;  And  "that  in  such  towns  where  no  magistrate  dwells 
the  Court  of  Asbislants  or  County  Court  may  from 
time  to  time,  upon  request  of  the  said  town  signified 
under  the  hand  of  the  constable,  appoint  three  of  the 
■freemen  as  commissioners  in  such  cases,  any  two 
whereof  bhall  have  like  power  to  hear  and  determine 
all  such  causes  wherein  either  party  is  an  inhabitant 
of  that  town,  who  have  hereby  power  to  send  for  par- 
:  ties  and  witnesses  by  summons  or  attachment  directed 
to  the  constable,  ua  also  to  admini.'rter  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses and  to  give  time  to  the  defendant  to  answer  if 
'  they  see  cau^e;  and  if  the  party  summoned  refuse  to 
:  give  in  his  bond  or  appearance,  or  sentenced  refuse 
,  to  give  satisfaction  where  no  goods  appear  in  the  same 
,  town  where  the  party  dwells,  they  may  charge  the 

■  constable  with  the  party  to  carry  him  before  a  magis- 
Ktrate  or  shire  court  (if  then  sitting),  to  be  further 
B  proceeded  with  according  to  law,  but  the  said  com- 
K  missioners  may  not  commit  to  prison  in  any  case. 
K  And  where  the  parties  live  in  several  towns  the  de- 
K  fendant  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  in  either  town  at 
K  the  liberty  of  the  plaintiff." 

m^.  And  "that  in  all  small  causes  as  aforesaid,  where 
K  only  one  magistrate  dwells  in  the  town  and  the  cause 

■  concerns  himself,  as  also  in  such  towns  where  no  mag- 

■  iitrate  is,  and  the  cause  concerns  any  of  the  three 
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commissioners,  that  iu  such  cases  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  the 
same,  and  also  to  grant  execution  for  the  levying  and 
gathering  up  such  damages  for  the  use  of  the  person 
damnified  as  one  magistrate  or  three  commissioners 
may  do.  And  no  debt  or  action  proper  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  one  magistrate  or  the  three  commissioners 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  received  into  any  county  court 
but  by  appeal  from  such  magistrate  or  commitsioners, 
except  in  cases  of  defamation  and  battery." 

The  selectmen  were  also  authorized  to  try  oflences 
against  their  own  by-laws  where  the  penalty  did  not 
exceed  twenty  shillings  provided  the  offence  was  not, 
as  it  was  called,  a  criminal  one. 

Up  to  the  year  1685  the  judicial  system  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  continued  as  has  been 
above  narrated.  First,  there  was  the  Geno-ral  Court, 
with  legislative  powers  and  a  limited  appellate  juris- 
diction from  the  Court  of  Assistants;  second,  the 
Court  of  Assistants  or  Great  Quarter  Court,  with  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  involving  lif'ei 
member  or  banishment  and  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  County  Courts  in  civil  cases  involving  not 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds  and  appellate  juris- 
diction from  the  County  Courts ;  third,  the  County 
Courts  or  Inferior  Quarter  Courts,  with  jurisdiction 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  except  cases  of  divorce 
and  cases  involving  life,  member  or  banishment, 
having  power  to  summon  grand  and  petit  jurors  and 
to  appoint  their  own  clerks  and  other  necessary  offi- 
cers, to  lay  out  liighways,  license  taverns,  see  that  a 
proper  ministry  was  supported,  and  have  general 
control  of  probate  matters,  prove  wills,  grant  admin- 
istration, record  deeds  and  mortgages  and  have  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  from  the  Commissioners'  Courts  ; 
fourth.  Strangers'  Courts  held  at  first  by  the  Governor 
or  Deputy-Governor  and  two  magistrates,  or  in  the 
absence  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy,  by  three  magis- 
trates, with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  County  Courts 
so  far  aa  strangers  were  concerned,  and  whose  judg- 
ments were  final;  fifth,  Commissioners'  Courts,  and 
sixth,  Selectmen's  Courts. 

On  18th  of  June,  1684,  a  judgment  vacating  the  char- 
ter of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  issued, 
and  a  copy  was  received  by  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Edward  Rawson,  on  the  2d  of  July  of  the  next  year. 
Joseph  Dudley  was  thereupon  appointed  by  the 
King,  President  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Plamp- 
shire  and  the  Nariagansett  country,  and  received  his 
commission  May  15,  1686.  The  King  also  appointed 
as  members  of  the  Council,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Robert 
Mason,  John  Fitz  Winthrop,  .John  Pynchon,  Peter 
Bulkley,  Edward  Randolph,  Wait  Still  Winthrop, 
Richard  Wharton,  John  Usher,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall, 
Bartholomew  Gedney,  Jonathan  Tyng,  Dudley  Brad- 
street,  John  Hincks,  Francis  Ohampernon  and  Ed- 
ward Tyng;  of  whom  Simon  and  Dudley  Bradstreet, 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall  and  Francis  Champernon  de- 
clined.   The  President  and  Council  possessed  no  leg- 
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ifllativG  power,  except  to  establiHh  such  courtB  iih 
inlglit  1)0  iiec('88!iry.  TJioy  were  a  (;ourt  of  tlieit}- 
aelvcH  luul  liiiil  aiitliority  to  appoint  jiidges.  '\'\w.y 
establiHliod  a  Superior  Court  with  tlircc  HCHniouH  a  year 
at  HoHton,  and  "Courts  o/'  I'leaHand  ScHHiouH  ol'  tiie 
I'oaco  "  in  tho  Hcveral  counlicH.  The  I'rcHidcnt  as- 
sumpd  probate  jurisdiction,  but  in  Honie  couiitieH  ap- 
|)oint()d  judges  of  probate.  Williimi  Stougliton  wa« 
appointed  to  preside  in  tiie  (county  (loiirtH  of  i\Ii(Jdle- 
sex,  Sullbllc  and  Essex,  and  John  Itiehards  andSinion 
Lynde  were  appointed  assistants.  The.  appointments 
were  made  July  2(5,  168G,  and  appeals  could  be  had 
from  these  courts  to  the  President  and  Council,  be- 
fore the  year  168G  had  expired,  Edmund  Audros  ar- 
rived in  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  December,  and,  as 
Governor,  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  New 
England,  including  the  Plymouth  Colony,  which  was 
not  included  in  the  commission  of  Dudley. 

He  a])pointed  thirty-nine  members  of  his  Council, 
and  he  assumed  for  the  Covernor  and  Council  the 
exclusive  power  of  making  and  executing  the  laws, 
subject  only  to  the  royal  ajiproval.  Pie  gave  to  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  civil  jurisdiction  in  cases  not 
affecting  lands  and  not  involving  a  sum  exceeding 
forty  shillings.  He  established  the  ''  Quarterly 
Sessions  Court,"  held  by  the  several  justices  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  "  the  Inferior  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,"  to  be  held  in  each  county  by  a  single 
judge  assisted  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  county. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  cases  involving  sums 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and  no  question  of  free- 
hold except  in  JJoston,  where  the  limit  wiis  twenty 
pounds,  lie  establislied,  finally,  a  Superior  (Jourt  of 
Judicature,  in  wliich  no  action  could  be  begun  in- 
volving less  than  ten  pounds,  unless  it  concerned  a 
r|uestion  of  freehold,  and  this  court  was  to  be  lield  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Plymouth,  Bristol, 
Newjjort,  Salem,  Ipswich,  Portsmouth,  Falmouth 
(Portland),  Northampton  and  Springfield.  Joseph 
Dudley  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  this  court. 

The  act  establishing  these  courts  was  parsed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  March  3,  1687.  Though  the 
judiciary  system  thus  established  was  a  complete  re- 
versal of  tlie  old  court  system,  it  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  old  and  became  the  model  on  wliich 
the  judicial  system  under  the  Provincial  charter 
v\'as  finally  shaped.  A  Court  of  Chancery  was  also 
created  with  full  equity  powers,  to  be  held  by  the 
Governor  or  by  a  chancellor  of  his  appointment,  to 
be  assisted  by  five  or  more  of  the  Council.  Special 
Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  were  also  created  for  the 
trial  of  offenders.  The  Commissioneri'  Courts  were 
retained.  Appeals  lay  from  the  Quarter  Sessions  and 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  the  Superior  Court, 
from  the  Superior  Court  to  the  Governor  and  Council, 
and  from  the  Governor  and  Council  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  King. 

The  Superior  Court  was  organized  with  Joseph 
Ddley,  chief  justice,  and  William  Stoughton  and 


i'etiir  Hulkl(!y  afsociates.    At  a  later  time  Samuel  j 

Slirimpton,   Simon  fjyndc  and  Charles  liidget  arc  j 

mentioned  as  having  sat  as  associates.    John  Palmer  'j 

sat  iiH  chief  justice  in  1(188.    The  courts,  however,  'i 

during  tho  adjninistration  of  Andros  were  mere  i 
mockeries  of  justice.    Ah  th(^  supple  fool  (if  ii,  tyrant, 

his  whole  career  while  Governor  served  Lo  exasperate  :! 

the  people  and  to  lay  one  of  the  stones  in  the  founda-  J 

ticin  of  a  structure  which  was  destined,  under  the  j 

prcissureof  tyratuiical  hands,  to  become  a  free  and  in-  " 

dependent  re])ublic.    When  the  news  of  the  landing  , 

of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England  reached  Boston,  fj 

a  revolution  broke  out  on  tho  18th  of  April,  IGBJ),  | 

and  Andros  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  In  February,  '\ 

1G90,  he  was  sent  back  to  England,  and  in  101)2  was  ^(i 

appointed  Governor  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  J'Voin  I;,! 

this  last  position  he  was  removed  in  l()98,  and,  return-  |^ 
ing  home,  died  in  1714.     After  the  overthrow  off! 

Andros  and  Ills  government  the  old  judiciary  system  ri 

which  had  existed  under  the  charter  was  resumed,  fj 
and  continued  in  operation  until  the  union  of  the 
Colonies,  in  1692, 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1G91,  a  uew  charter  wa«  '.\ 

issued,  which  embraced  Massacliusetts,  Plymouth,  | 

Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  witli  intervening  territories,  to-  j 

gether  with  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  ,j 

had  previously  belonged  to  New  York,  under  the  -1 

name  of  the  "  Province  of  the  Rlassachusetls  Bay  in  '| 

New  England."    This  charter  reached  Boston  on  the  '! 

14th  of  May,  1G92,  and  under  ite  provisions  the  gov-  rj 

ernment  consisted  of  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor  '{ 
and  Secretary,  appointed  by  the  King  and  CouneillorB, 

chosen  by  the  General  Court,  and  a  House  of  Itepre-  ,j 

seutatives,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.    The  Gov-  '] 

eruor  had  the  power  of  veto,  and  all  acts  and  elec-  j| 

tiouB  by  the  General  Court  must,  in  order  to  be  valid,  ;i 

receive  the  approval  of  the  King.     The  General  [| 

Court  was  authorized  "to  erect  and  constitute judica-  >} 

tories  dnd  courts  of  records  or  other  courts,"  and  the  ;i 

Governor  and  Council  could  appoint  judges,  sheriffs,  ;j 

justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers  of  the  courts.  ;i 

The  charter  gave  to  the  Governor  and  Council  the  fj 

control  of  probate  matters,  but  this  control  was  dele-  ;| 

gated  by  them  in  each  county  to  judges  of  their  ap-  f| 

pointment.    No  judicial  power  remained  in  the  hands  -j 

of  the  General  Court,  as  under  the  colonial  charter.  \\ 

The  first  court  organized  under  the  new  charter  was  a  J 

special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  created  by  Wil-  i 

liam  Phipps,  the  first  Provincial  Governor,  for  the  ^ 

purpose  of  trying  persons  charged  with  witchcraft.  S 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1G92,  the  Governor  issued  his  r 
commission   ajjpoiuting  AVilliam    Stoughton  chief 
justice;  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  John  Richards,  Bar- 

tholomew  Gedney,  Wait  Winthrop,  Samuel  Sewall  W 

and  Peter  Sergeant,  associate  justices  ;  Stephen  Sew-  |j 

all,  clerk  ;  Thomas  Newton,  attorney-general,  and  % 

George  Corwen,  sherifl'.    Nathaniel  Saltonstall  de-  S. 

clined,  and  Jonathan  Curwin  was  appointed  iji  his  i 

place,  and  Thomas  Newton  was  succeeded  as  attorney-  f 
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general  on  the  22d  of  July  by  Anthony  Checkley. 
Nathaniel  Saltonatall  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sagacity  and  prudence.  He  had  declined  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  Dudley's  Council,  and  now  evidently 
avoided  the  precarious  complications  of  the  prevail- 
ing witchcraft  mania.  The  lirst  meeting  of  this  court 
was  at  Salem,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1G92.  Its  subsequent 
meetings  were  on  the  2Sili  of  June,  the  3d  of  August, 
and  Oih  and  17th  of  September,  after  which  the  court 
dissolved.  During  this  period  nineteen  persons  were 
tried,  condemned  aad  hung  for  witchcraft,  and  one 
was  pressed  to  death.  There  is  notliingin  the  history 
of  New  England  so  revolting  as  the  record  of  this 
court.  That  men  like  Samuel  Sewall,  called  by  his 
eulogists  a  man  of  "  learning,  integrity  and  piety," 
should  have  been  carried  away  by  such  an  infatua- 
tion impresses  us  with  the  conviction  that  human  na- 
ture, in  all  the  centurie^v  is  the  same,  and  that  what 
are  called  the  barbaritie-s  of  a  dark  age  can  be  fully 
paralleled  by  the  atrocities  of  an  age  of  boasted  civil- 
ization. If  we  seek  an  apology  fur  the  mania  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  tind  a  shadow  of  one  in  the  fact 
that  our  fathers  believed  in  tlie  verbal  inspiration 
from  God  of  the  vScripturea  which  inculcated  a  belief 
in  witchcraft,  and  which  declared,  in  the  18th  verse  of 
the  22d  chapter  of  Exodus:  "  Thou  shalt  not  suHer  a 
witch  to  live." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Court  under  the 
new  charter  was  held  on  the  28th  of  June,  1692.  Its 
first  act  was  the  following,  continuing  the  local  laws 
to  stand  in  force  till  November  the  10th,  1G92  : 

"Be  It  onlered  and  eoacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Represeiita- 
tivee  coDvened  in  Geneml  Asaembly,  and  it  is  lieroby  ordered  and  en- 
fccted  by  the  antljoritj' of  the  same,  tbat  all  tbe  local  hnvs  respectively 
ordered  and  made  by  the  late  Governor  aud  company  of  tlie  Ma«sachn- 
eette  Bay  and  the  late  government  of  New  Plymouth  being  nut  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  England,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  preauut  coneti- 
tuHou  and  settlement  by  their  majesties  royal  charter,  do  remain  and 
coutinne  in  full  force  in  the  respective  plaroBfor  which  they  were  inaje 
and  uded,  until  the  tenth  day  of  November  next ;  except  in  ciiaes  where 
other  provieioii  is  ur  bIiu.!!  be  made  by  this  court  or  uBsumbly. 

"  And  all  penions  are  required  to  conform  themselves  liccordingly  : 
and  the  several  justiced  are  hereby  emiwwered  to  the  exetntiun  of  Hiid 
laws  &a  the  magistrates  furxnerly  were." 

A  Bubsequent  act  wafl  passed  continuing  the  local 
laws  in  force  until  the  General  Assembly  should 
otherwise  order.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1692,  an 
act  was  passed  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Establishing 
of  Judicatories  and  Courts  of  Justice  within  this  Prov- 
ince/' from  whicli  the  following  are  extracts  : 

**Sbc.  1.  Be  it  e&octed  and  ordained  by  hie  excellency,  the  Governor, 
council  and  representatives  convened  in  General  Assembly,  and  it  is 
hwely  enacted  and  urdained  by  the  authority  of  Iho  harne,  thut  all  man- 
ner of  debts,  trespttbse^  ami  other  mutt'jrs  mit  exceeding  the  value  uf 
forty  ehilliuga,  w)iereiD  the  title  of  land  i::!  not  concerned,  shall  and  may 
be  heard,  tried,  adjudged  and  determined  by  any  of  their  majestiefi' 
joTticea  of  the  peace  of  this  Province  within  the  respective  counties 
where  be  resides  -  who  is  hereby  empowered,  upon  complaint  made,  to 
grant*  warrant  or  summons  against  the  party  complained  of  seven  days 
txfore  the  day  of  trial  or  hearing,  etc. 


"Sec,  2,  Be  it  farther  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority  afore- 
said that  there  shall  be  held  and  kept  in  each  respective  county  within 


this  Province  yearly,  at  the  times  and  places  hereafter  named  and  ox- 
pressod  four  courts  or  quarter  Ressions  of  the  peace  by  the  juaUcos  of 
the  peace  of  the  aanie  county,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and  pun- 
shment  of  oflondcrs  and  whatsoever  is  by  them  cognizable  according 
to  law,  that  is  to  say,  For  the  county  of  SufToUi,  at  Boslon,  on  the  first 
Tuesdays  in  Marcli,  June,  Sei)tember  and  Docomber  ;  For  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  third  Tuesdays  in  Slarch,  June,  Soptem- 
hei  find  December:  For  the  county  of  Ehshx,  at  Salem,  on  the  last 
Tuesdaya  in  June  and  December;  at  Ipawicli  on  the  lust  Tvicsday  in 
iManh  ;  and  at  Newbury  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  SeplembL*r:  Ji^ir  the 
l  onuty  Ltf  Middlesex,  at  Chatiostowri,  on  the  second  Tuesdays  in  I\[arch 
and  December;  at  Cambridge  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September  and 
at  Concord  on  the  secomi  Tuesday  of  June:  For  the  county  of  narn- 
stable,  at  liavnstable,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in  April,  July,  October  and 
January  :  at  Bristol  for  the  county  of  Bristol  on  the  second  Tuesdays  in 
April,  July,  October  and  January  :  For  the  county  of  York,  at  York,  on 
the  first  Tuesdays  in  April  and  July  ;  and  at  Welts  on  the  first  Tuesdays 
in  October  aed  January:  And  for  the  county  of  Hampshire,  at  North- 
ampton, on  the  first  Tuesdays  in  Jl'arch  and  June  ;  at  Si)rinfr!'iftld  on  the 
lost  Tuesdays  in  September  and  December:  And  that  there  be  it  general 
seesiorie  of  the  peace  held  and  kept  at  Edgartown,  upon  the  island  of 
Capawocli,  alias  Wartlia'e  Vineyard,  and  on  the  island  of  Nantucket 
re8pecti\ely  upon  tho  last  Tuesday  in  Ularch  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
October  yearly,  from  time  to  time. 

"Sj£C.  3.  And  it  is  further  enacted  l)y  the  autliority  uforeeaid,  That 
at  the  times  and  places  above-mentioned  there  shall  be  held  and  kept 
in  ea*  b  respective  county  and  islande  before  named  within  this  I'rovince 
an  Infnrior  Oourt  of  Common  Pleas,  i)y  four  of  the  justices  uf,  and 
residing  within  the  same  county  and  islands  respectively  to  be  appointed 
and  cumuiissioned  thereto  ;  any  three  of  whom  to  bo  a  quorum  for  the 
hearir)g  and  determinin^j  of  all  civil  actions  arising  or  happening  with- 
in (he  same,  triable  at  tlio  cumuuiu  law,  of  what  nature,  kind  ur  ijuaMly 
soever;  and  upon  judgment  given  therein  to  award  execution,  etc. 

"  Skc.  4.  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  uforoaaid  that 
there  shall  be  a  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  over  this  whole  Province, 
to  be  held  and  kept  annually  at  the  reapei'tive  limes  and  places  here- 
after mentioned  by  one  Chief  Justice  and  four  other  justices  to  ho  ap- 
pointed and  connnissiunated  for  tho  same;  throe  of  whoui  to  be  a 
quorum,  who  shall  have  cognisance  of  all  pleas,  real,  personal  or  niixt, 
as  well  in  all  plettsof  tho  crown  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  tho  con- 
servation of  the  peace  and  punishment  uf  otfendors,  as  in  civil  cansea  or 
actiona  between  party  and  jiarty  and  between  their  MULjestios  and  any  of 
their  subjects,  whuthor  the  same  du  concern  the  realty  and  relate  to  any 
right  of  freehold  and  inheritance  or  whether  the  same  do  concern  the 
personalty  and  relate  to  matter  uf  debt,  contract,  damage  or  personal 
ini\iry  ;  and  also  in  all  mixt  actions  which  may  concern  botli  realty  and 
personalty;  and  after  deliberate  liearing  to  givo  judgment  and  award 
execution  thereon .  The  said  Superior  Oourt  to  bo  Uold  and  kept  at  the 
times  and  places  within  the  rfspectivo  coviuties  following;  that  is  to 
aay,  Within  the  county  ul'  Suffolk,  at  Boston,  on  the  lost  Tuesdays  of 
April  and  October  ;  "Witliin  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at  Charleetowu,  on 
tho  last  Tuesdays  of  July  and  January  ;  Within  tlie  county  of  JiJasex,  at 
Salem,  un  the  second  Tuesday  of  November  ;  and  at  Jpswich  on  tho 
second  Tuesday  of  May  ;  Within  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  Barnstable 
and  Brietol  atPlyniuntli,  un  tho  last  Tuesday  of  February  and  at  Bristol 
ontlioliist  Tuesday  uf  August, 

*'  Sku.  12.  And  it  is  liuruby  further  enacted  by  tho  authority  aforesaid, 
that  there  bo  a  High  Court  of  Clmncery  within  this  Province,  who  shall 
have  power  and  authority  to  hoar  and  determine  all  matters  uf  equity 
of  what  nature,  kind  ur  i|ualil.y  soever,  and  all  controversies,  disputes 
and  differences  arising  betwixt  co-executors,  and  other  mutters  proper 
anil  cognizable  to  said  court  not  relievablo  by  common  law  ;  the  said 
court  to  be  bolden  and  kept  by  the  Governor  or  such  others  as  he  shall 
appoint  to  be  Chancellor,  asaistod  with  eight  or  more  of  the  Council, 
who  may  appoint  all  necessary  officers  to  tho  said  Council," 

This  act  continued  in  force  until  advice  of  ittj  dis- 
allowance or  repeal  by  the  Privy  Council  was  re- 
ceived. The  repeal  was  dated  August  22,  IGyf),  and 
its  reasons  were  expressed  in  the  following  words  : 
"  Whereas,  by  the  act,  etc.,  divers  courts  being  estab- 
lished by  the  said  act,  it  is  hereby  further  provided 
that  if  either  party  not  being  satisfied  with  ye  judg- 
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inoiil;  ofiiiiy  (;('  ye  Bald  coiirls  in  porHoiiall  iictiotm  iioL 
oxc(i(^(liii{;  X.'tOO  (luid  tw)  oUier),  Uiey  iriiiy  iippoiil  to 
II 'iH  MiijoHl.y  in  (Joimcill,  wliioli  jiroviHo  noli  being  lu;- 
cdnliiig  U)  (.lie  wordH  of  the  eliartor,  nml  ajipealH  to 
tlie  King  in  Councill  in  real!  acbioiiH,  Heeiniiig  LlKweby 
to  bo  excluded,  it  hath  been  tlionght  lit  to  repeal 
the  said  act." 

On  the  19tb  of  June,  1097,  another  act  w!i.h  jiawBed 
establishing  courts,  which  was  disallowed  Nov.  24, 
1()98,  because  it  provided,  among  other  things,  "that 
all  matters  and  issues  in  fact  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,"  which  proviso  was  looked  upon  as 
directly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment entitled  An  Act  for  preventing  frauds  and  regu- 
lating abuses  in  the  plantation  trade,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  all  causes  relating  to  l,l)e  breach  of  the 
Acts  of  Trade  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  oHicer  or 
informer,  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  which 
court  trials  were  not  held  with  juries  of  twelve  men. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1699,  three  acts  were  passed 
establishing  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
and  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  each  coun- 
ty and  a  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  Prov- 
ince. The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
was  required  to  be  held  in  each  county,  yearly,  at 
specified  times  and  phices  by  the  justices  of  the  peace 
of  said  county,  who  were  empowered  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  mat^ters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the 
peace  and  punishment  of  offenders.  The  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  to  be  held  in  each  coun- 
ty by  four  substantial  persons  to  be  commissioned  as 
justices,  any  three  of  whom  were  to  be  a  quorum  who 
should  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  actions  arising  or 
happening  within  the  county  triable  at  common 
law,  provided  that  no  action  under  forty  shillings 
be  brought  into  said  court  unless,  where  freehold 
was  concerned,  or  upon  appeal  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  was  to  be 
held  at  specified  times  and  places  in  tlie  Province  by 
one  chief  justice  and  four  other  justices,  who  should 
have  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
as  well  as  all  pleas  of  the  crown  and  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and  punishment 
of  offenders.  It  was  to  he  held  at  Boston  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  November 
and  May  ;  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  Cambridge 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  July,  and  at  Charlestown  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  January ;  for  the  county  of 
Hampshire  at  Springfield  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
August ;  for  the  county  of  York  at  Kittery  on  the 
Thursday  before  the  Ipswich  Court ;  for  the  counties 
of  Plymouth,  Barnstable  and  Dukes  at  Plymouth  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  March  ;  and  for  the  county  of 
Bristol  at  Bristol  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September 

The  Court  of  Chancery  established  by  the  act  of 
November  25,  1692,  was  re-established  by  a  separate 
act  in  1693,  and  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  was  reserved  for  the  King.  Besfdes  these 
couits,  and  completing  the  list  of  courts,  waa  the  Court 


of  ■lusticcH  of  the  I'cacc.  'J'hc  disallowed  act  of  16!)2 
gavo  the  justices  of  the  pcac(^  jurisdiction  "in  all 
manner  of  debts,  lresj)aHHes  and  other  matters  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  shillings  in  value,  wherein  the  title  of 
hind  was  not  conci'rned."  In  1697  a  special  act  wan 
passed  re-enacting  HubstiiMtially  the  i)roviBions  of  the 
act  which  had  been  disalhjwcd,  ho  far  as  the  civil  jur- 
isdiction of  the  justices  was  concerned.  From  time 
to  time  subsequently,  the  |)owerH  of  justices,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  nuitters,  were  enlarged.  But  one 
other  im|)ortant  court  remains  to  be  mentioned,  but 
one  established  not  by  any  law  of  the  General  Court, 
but  by  the  Governor  and  (Council  under  the  charter, 
In  ])robate  matters  jurisdiction  had  been  exercised 
during  the  colonial  period  by  the  common  law  courts. 
During  the  administration  of  Andros  it  was  assumed 
by  the  Governor,  but  by  the  charter  it  was  conferred 
on  the  Govcrnorand  Council,  who,  claiming  the  power- 
of  substitution,  delegated  these  powers  to  a  judge  of 
probate  of  their  own  appointment  in  each  county,': 
reserving  to  themselves  ap|)ellate  jurisdiction.  ~ 
The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  which  was  per- 
manently established  June  20,  1699,  continued  until 
February  20,  1781,  during  which  time  the  following 
appointments  of  justices  were  made: 

insi?;  VVilliain  BtouRliton  (cliief  jiw(ice),  TlioTimn  lluiifiiiUi  Wiiitntlll 
Wiiillirup  (cliiof  justice  ITOR),  ,ToI)n  IlichardB,  Paimml  BowftU  (cliicf  jus- 
tice 1718)  ;  lil»6,  Elisl)aCr)olie  ;  170U,  .lolin  Walley  ;  1701,  .Tulin  Sanin  ; 
1702,  Ihbjic  A'l(-lingtoli  (cliiiif  justice  llO.l),  John  Ilathortie,  .lolili  Lov- 
ereit  ;  l7nR,  .loiiutlmn  fllli  wjii;  1712,  llenjnniili  Lyndo  {cliief  jtlfitice 
1728),  Nallianiel  Tbomus  ;  1716,  Adillnglon  Davenport;  1718,  Udwnid 
Quincy,  Paul  Dudley  (cliief  justice  174.'));  1728,  .loliu  UuBliIng;  17;i3, 
Juuathan  Rfiiiiiiipitun  ;  1730,  Uichard  Saltuaalall;  1738,  Tlionuie  Giavee; 
1739,  Steplioii  Sewall  (cbief  justice  1762)  ;  1745,  Nathaniel  Hubbard, 
Ueujauliu  Lyudo  (cbief  justice  1771) ;  1747,  Jobn  Gushing  ;  17B2, 
Cbanibera  Russell  ;  1755,  I'otor  Oliver  (chief  justice  1772)  ;  1700,  Tboinaa 
Hutcbiueou  (cbief  juslice  17C.0)  ;  17G7,  ICilmund  Trowbridge  ;  1771,  Fos- 
ter UutcbiiiBon  ;  1772,  Nathaniel  Hopes  ;  1774,  WiUiatu  Brown  ;  1776, 
VVilliani  Cusliing  (chief  justice  1777),  John  Adams  (cbief  justice  1776), 
Nathaniel  P.  Sargcant,  William  Reed.  Robert  Treat  PaiTio  ;  1770,  Jedi- 
diab  Foster,  James  Sullivan  ;  1777,  David  ScA^■all. 

Of  these,  Thomas  Danfortli,  Chambers  Biussell  and 
Fdmund  Trowbridge  may  be  said  to  have  been  Mid- 
dlesex County  men. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1781,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  establishing 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  as  the  successor  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  It  was  established 
with  one  chief  justice  and  four  associates.  In  the 
year  1800  the  number  of  associates  was  increased  to 
six  and  the  State  was  divided  into  two  circuits,  the 
east  including  Essex  County  and  Maine,  and  the  west 
including  the  remainder  of  the  State  except  Suffolk 
County.  In  1805  the  number  of  associates  was  re- 
duced to  four,  and  in  1852  was  increased  to  five.  In 
1873  the  number  of  associates  was  increased  to  six, 
and  the  court  has  continued  up  to  this  time  with  one 
chief  justice  and  six  associates.  The  justices  of  this 
court  have  been  : 

Increase  Sumner,  1782  to  171)7;  Francis  Dana,  1785  to  1800  (chief 
juslice  1791);  Theophilus  Parsons,  1800  to  1813  (chief  justice  1800); 
Robert  Treat  Palue,  1700  to  1804;  Natbau  Cuebing,   1700  to  1800; 
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Thomas  Dowes,  1792  to  1802;  Tbeophilua  Dradliury,  1707  to  1803; 
S»moel  Sen-all,  ISiXlto  1S2S  (cUief  justice  1S14) ;  Simeon  Strong,  1801  tu 
18il5 ;  Georga  Thacher,  ISOl  to  1S24  ;  Theudoru  Sedgwick,  180U  to  1813  ; 
Iwac  Parker,  1806  to  1830  (chief  justice  1814)  ;  (^luulea  Jackson,  1813 
toltaS;  Daniel  Dewey,  ISH  to  1815;  Samuel  I'ntuam,  18U  to  1812; 
Samuel  Sumner  Wilde,  181S  to  1350  ;  Levi  Lincoln,  1S2I  to  1825  ;  Mar- 
cus Morton,  1825  to  1840  ;  Lemuel  SUaw,  1830  to  18G0  (chief  justice 
18311) ;  (3)arlea  Augustus  Dewey,  1837  to  ISliC;  Samuel  Huhbard,  1842  to 
1647  ;  Charles  Edward  Forbes,  1848  to  1848  ;  Tlieron  Jletcnlf,  1848  to 
1865;  lUchard  Fletcher,  1848  to  1653;  Geor^'e  Tyler  liiyolow,  1860  to 
1868  (chief  justice  1860) ;  Caleb  CusliinB,  1S62  to  1853  ;  Benj.  Franklin 
Thoraaa,  1S53  to  1859  ;  Pliny  Merrick,  1853  to  1864  ;  Ebenezer  liockwood 
:Ho»r,  1859  to  1869  ;  Reuben  Atwater  Chapman,  1860  to  1873  (chief 
,josBc8l  868)  ;  Horace  Gray  Jr.,  ISM  lol6S2  (chief  justice  1873)  ;  James 
Senison  Colt,  1865  to  18CG  ;  Dwight  Fester,  1866  to  18BD  ;  John  Wells, 
1866  to  1 875;  James  Denison  Colt,  1868tolH81  ;  Se.th  Ames,  1860  to  1881  ; 
M.  Morton,  1869  (chief  justice  1682  to  1890)  ;  W.  C.  Endieott,  1873  to 
1882;  Charles Deiens,  Jr.,  1873  to  1877  ;  Otis  riiilliiis  Lord,  1875  to  lh82  ; 
A.  L.  Soale,  1877  to  1S81  ;  W.  A.  Field,  1881  (chief  justice  18110); 
Charles  Devens,  1881  ;  William  Allen, 1881;  Charles  Allen,  1SS2  ;  Waldo 
Colbam,  1882  to  1885;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  1882;  Win.  Sewall 
Ganlner,  1885  to  1887  ;  Marcus  I'errin  Kuowlton,  1887 ;  James  M. 
Morton,  1890. 

Of  these  justices,  Francis  Dana,  George  Tyler 
Bigelow,  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  Seth  Ames  and 
Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  were  Middlesex  men,  and  refer- 
ence to  them  will  be  made  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Bench  and  Bar. 

The  judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  the  county  of  Jliddlesex  were  as  follows  : 

John  Phillips,  December  7,  1692,  to  December  9,  1715  ;  James  Russell, 
December  7,  1602,  to  April  29,  1709  ;  Joseph  Lyiide,  December  7,  1692, 
to  June  27,  1719;  Samuel  llayman,  December  7, 1602,  to  June  29,  1702; 
Jnoaihan  Tjng,  June  29, 17(.'2,  to  June  27, 1719  ;  Francis  Foxcroft,  June 
a.  1709,  to  June  27,  1719  ;  Jonathan  Remington,  December  9,  1716,  to 
June  22,  I73a;  Jonathan  Dowse,  June  27,  1719,  to  July  21, 1741 ;  Charles 
Chambers,  June  27,  1719,  to  December  21,  1739  ;  Francis  Fulhum,  June 
27, 1719,  to  Juue  20,  17.55  ;  Thomas  Greaves,  June  22,  1733,  tu  March  U, 
1737-38  ;  Francis  Foicroft,  March  9,  1737-38,  to  March  7,  1764  ;  Thomas 
Greans,  December  21,  1739,  to  Aupist  19,  1747;  Samuel  Dnnforth, 
July  21,  1741 ;  Chambers  Russell,  August  19,  1747,  to  April  7,  1752  ; 
Andrew  Boardmau,  April  7,  1752,  to  May  20  171,9  ;  William  Lawrence, 
June  26,  1765,  to  September  7,  1703  ;  John  Tyng,  .September  7,  1703  ; 
Richard  Foster,  March  7,  1764,  to  May  16,  1771 ;  Joseph  Lee,  May  24, 
1769 ;  James  BusseU,  May  16,  1771. 

P  The  special  justices  of  this  court  were  : 

i  Klisba  Hutchinson,  appointed  Jnoo  8, 1705,  and  February  25,  nuf<  ; 
^obo  Taeter,  June  8,  1706,  and  February  25,  1708;  John  lliggin- 
Feon,  June  8,  1706,  and  February  2.5,  17(iS  ;  Penn  Townsend,  Ifebru- 
«ry  2.5,  1708;  Jonathan  Tyng,  February  Z',,  1708;  Jonathan  Dowse, 
December  3,  1718;  Jonas  Bond,  December  .1,  1718,  and  September  6, 
1723;  Kathaniel  Carey,  November  25.1719;  Spencer  Phips,  September, 

6,  172:1,  July  18,17^6,  and  July  9,  1731;  Thomiis  Greaves,  Novciubcr  26, 
1710,  and  July  9,  1731  ;  Henry  Phillips,  August  3,  17^.1  ;  Frauds  Fox- 
croft,  March  19, 1729-30,  and  July  0,  1731  ;  Habijah  Savage,  December 
15,  1732;  Samuel  Wells,  December  15, 1732  ;  Samuel  Danfurth,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1732;  Jacob  Weudell,  December  29,  17,16;  Ui  njamin  Prescott, 
December  29,  1736;  Simon  Tufts,  July  25,  1741  ;  Ef.hraiui  Curtis,  July 
2-'i,  1741  ;  WilliaJU  Lawrence,  .\ugust  12,  1749,  and  .lune  21,  1761  ;  John 
Tyng,  July  19, 1762  ;  Oliver  Fletcher,  Joly  29, 1762  ;  Joseph  Lee,  March 

7,  1764  ;  Samnel  Livermore,  .September  7,  17("»M  ;  Clnirles  Prescott,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1768. 

The  last  term  of  this  court  under  the  Province 
charter  waa  held  May  21,  1774.  On  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1775,  commissions  werei.ssued  to  John  Tyng, 
Henry  Gardner,  John  Remington  and  Samuel  P. 
Savage,  which  superseded  the  old  commissions  held 
by  John  Tyng,  Samuel  Danforth,  Joseph  Lee  and 
James  Russell.  The  court  continued  in  its  old  form 
until  July  3,  1782,  when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
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was  established,  to  be  held  within  each  county  at 
specified  times  and  places,  with  four  judges  appointed 
by  the  Governor  from  within  the  county.  The  jus- 
tices of  this  court,  which  continued  until  Juue  21, 
1811,  were  the  following:  John  Tyng,  Henry  Gard- 
ner, John  Remington,  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  Abra- 
ham Fuller,  Jatnea  Prescott,  Nathaniel  Gorliara, 
James  Winthrop,  William  Hull  and  Ephraim  Wood. 
The  special  justices  were  :  Josiah  Stone,  Ebenezer 
Bridge,  John  Pitts,  Eleazer  Brooks,  James  Winthrop, 
William  Hull,  Ephraim  Wood,  Joseph  |B.  ,Varnum, 
Loanimi  Baldwin,  Abiel  Hayward,  Phillips  Payson, 
Joseph  Cordea,  Joseph  Heald  and  Asahel  Stearns. 
At  the  last-mentioned  date  an  act  was  passed  dividing 
the  Commonwealth — except  Nantucket  and  Dukes 
County — into  six  circuits,  as  follows  ;  the  Middle  Cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex  and 
Middlesex;  the  Western  Circuit,  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  Worcester,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire ; 
the  Southern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Norfulk,  Plymouth,  Bristol  and  Barnstable ;  the 
Eastern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  York, 
Cumberland  and  Oxford ;  the  Second  Eastern  Cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Kennebec 
and  Somerset,  and  the  Third  Eastern  Circuit,  con- 
sisting of  the  counties  of  Hancock  and  Washington. 
The  act  provided  that  there  should  be  held  in  the 
several  counties,  at  the  times  and  places  appointed  ibr 
holding  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  a  Circuit  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  consisting  of  one  chief  justice  and 
two  associate  justices,  to  whom  were  to  bo  added 
two  sessions  justices  from  said  county,  to  sit  with 
the  court  in  their  county. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  which 
was  established  in  1692,  remained  without  material 
changeduringthe  Provincial  period, and  up  to  Junel'Ji 
1807,  when  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  it  should 
consist  of  one  chief  justice  and  a  specified  number  of 
associates  for  the  several  counties,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  These  justices  were  to  act  as  the  General 
Court  of  Sessions  instead  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
in  each  county.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1809,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Court  of  Sessions  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1811,  a  law  was  passed  providing  ''  that 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next  an 
act  made  and  passed  the  19th  of  June,  entitled  'an 
Act  to  transfer  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Courts  of 
Sessions  to  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,'  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  that  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  relative  to  the  Courts  of  Sessions  which  were  in 
force  at  the  time  the  act  was  in  furce  which  is  hereby 
repealed,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  revived  from 
and  after  the  said  first  day  of  September  next." 

Again,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1814,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  act  of  June  25,  1811,  reviving  the  Courts  of 
Sessions,  be  repealed  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Nantucket  and  Dukes  County, 
and  that  all  petitions,  recognizances,  warrants,  orders, 
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cortilk;aU)'<,  ri>|ioriH  luid  [)ioueHacH  made  Lo,  Ukun  from, 
or  ooritimuul  or  returnable  Lo  tlie  Court  of  ScHsioriB 
in  the  acvenil  counties,  exco])t  iiH  aforeHaid,  hIuiII  be 
returnable  to  and  proceeded  iu  and  doteniiined  by 
the  j-eHpectivo  Circuit  Courts  of  Coinmou  Pleas,  wbioh 
were  cstaljIiBlied,  jih  above  mentioned,  June  21,  1811. 
'I'lie  act  containing  the  above  provision  also  provided 
"  that  from  nnd  after  the  first  day  of  June  next  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Ph^as  shall  have,  exercise 
and  perform  all  powers,  authorities  and  duties  which 
tlie  respective  Courts  of  Wessiotis  have,  before  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  exercised  and  performed,  except  in 
the  counties  of  Sufl'olk,  Nantucket  and  Dukes  County, 
and  that  the  Governor,  by  aud  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  be  authorized  to  appoint  two  ])er8on8  in  each 
county,  who  shall  be  session  justices  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  sit  with  the  justices  of  said  Circuit  Court  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  county  and  of  all 
matters  within  said  county  of  which  the  Courts  of 
Sessions  had  cognizanoe." 

The  administration  of  county  matters  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas  until 
February  20,  1819,  when  air  act  was  passed  repealing 
the  act  which  transferred  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Courts  of  Sessions  to  that  court,  and  providing 
that  "  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next  the 
Court  of  Sessions  in  the  several  counties  shall  be  held 
by  one  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council,  vcho  shall  have  all  the  powers,  rights 
aud  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  which 
are  now  vested  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  relative  to  the  erection  and  repair  of  jails  and 
other  county  buildings,  the  allowance  aud  settlement 
of  county  accounts,  the  estimate,  apportionment  and 
issuing  warrants  for  assessing  county  taxes,  granting 
licenses,  laying  out,  altering  aud  discontinuing  high- 
ways, and  appointing  committees  and  ordering  juries 
for  that  purpose." 

The  Court  of  Sessions  continued  as  above  described 
until  March  4,  182G,  when  the  jurisdiction  over  high- 
ways was  vested  by  law  in  a  board  of  "  Commissioners 
of  Highways."  The  act  providing  for  this  board 
enacted  "  that  for  each  county  in  the  Commonwealth, 
except  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  there 
shall  be  a])pointed  and  commissioned  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  by  aud  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  to  hold  their  offices  for  five  years, 
unless  removed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  five 
commissioners  of  highways,  except  in  the  counties  of 
Dukes  aud  Ba.rnstable,  in  which  there  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  three,  who  shall  be  inhabitants  of  such 
county,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman 
by  his  coramis.sion,"  The  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission were  to  be  reported  to  the  Court  of  Sessions 
for  record,  and  that  court  was  to  draw  its  warrant  on 
the  county  treasurer  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  laid  out  by  the  commissioners. 


Such  was  the  c-oinlition  of  county  allairH,  until  the 
26th  of  I'^obrua.-y,  1H28,  when  a  law  was  passed  pro-^ 
viding  "fhat  the  Actciititled  'An  A  est  to  establish 
Courts  of  Sessions,  passed  J''ebruary  20,  181!);'  also  ati 
Act  in  addition  thereto  |)assed  February  21,  1K20; 
also  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  increasing  the  uumberB 
and  cxtiHiding  the  powers  of  Justices  of  the  Courts  of 
Sessioni','  paasfnl  ji^ebriiary  li,  1822;  also  an  Act  enti- 
tled 'An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  directing  the 
method  of  laying  out  highways,'  passed  JMarch  4, 
1826,  be  and  the  B.arae  are  hereby  rejiealed."  It  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  by  the  (juvernor  of  four 
persons  to  be  county  commissionera  for  each  of  the 
counties  of  Essex,  IVIiddlesex,  Norfolk  and  Worcester, 
and  three  persons  to  be  county  commissioners  for  each 
of  the  other  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  except 
the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  that  the  clerks  o  I'  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  within  the  several  counties  sliould  be 
the  clerks  of  the  commissioners,  aud  tliat  for  each  of 
the  counties  except  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Wor- 
cester, Norfolk  and  Nantucket,  two  persons  should 
be  appointed  to  act  as  special  commissioners. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  (Jounty  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  above  act  was  held  May 
13,  1828,  and  the  board  consisted  of  Caleb  Butler, 
Augustus  Tower,  Benjamin  F.  Varnum  and  David 
Townsend.  In  1831  Abner  Wheeler  was  appointed 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Varnum,  and  no  other  change  oc- 
curred on  the  board  while  the  appointment  of  its 
members  rested  with  the  Governor  and  Council. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1835,  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding that  in  every  county  except  Suffolk  and  Nan- 
tucket the  Judge  of  Probate,  Kegistcr  of  Probate  and 
clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  should  be  a  board 
of  examiners,  and  that  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  in 
the  year  1835,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  in  ev- 
ery third  year  thereafter,  the  people  should  cast  their 
votes  for  three  county  commissioners  and  two  special 
commissioners.  This  law  remained  in  force  until 
1854.  Under  its  operation  the  board  consisted  of  the 
following  members,  chosen  in  the  years  set  against 
their  respective  names:  1835,  Caleb  Butler,  David 
Townsend,  Abner  Wheeler ;  1838,  Caleb  Butler,  Ab- 
ner Wheeler,  Timothy  Fletcher  ;  1841,  Leonard  M. 
Parker,  Timothy  Fletcher,  Seth  Davis;  1844,  Josiah 
Adams,  Timothy  Fletcher,  Josiah  B.  French ;  and 
Ebenezer  Barker  was  chosen  in  1845  to  fill  a  vacancy  ; 
1847,  Josiah  Adams,  Ebenezer  Barker,  .loshua  Swan  ; 
1850,  Daniel  S.  Richardson,  Ebenezer  Darker,  Leonard 
Huntress;  1853,  Leonard  Huntress,  Daniel  S.  Rich- 
ardson, John  K.  Going. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1854,  the  law  in  force  at  the 
present  time  was  passed,  providing  that  the  county 
commissioners  then  in  office  in  the  several  counties, 
except  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  should  be  divided  into 
three  classes — the  first  class  holding  office  until  the 
next  annual  election  for  Governor- — the  second  class 
until  election  day  in  1855,  and  the  third  class  until 
election  day  in  1856,  the  commissioners  then  in  office 
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determining  by  lot  to  which  chisseach  should  belong, 
and  that  at  each  annual  election  thereafter  xma  com- 
missioner be  chosen  for  three  years.  The.  commis- 
sioners since  that  time  have  been  the  following: 
Leonard  Huntress,  John  K.  Going,  Paul  H.  Sweetser, 
Edward  J.  Collins,  J.  H.  Waitl,  Harrison  Harwood, 
Daniel  G.  Walton,  J.  Henry  Reed,  William  S.  Frost, 
Alphonzo  JL  Lunt  and  Samuel  0.  Uphaui. 

The  commissioners  of  Middlesex  County  include 
within  their  jurisdiction  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea  and 
Winthrop,  which  belong  to  Suffolk  County.  Chelsea 
and  North  Chelsea  were  placed  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion by  an  act  passed  May  3,  1850,  and  when  Win- 
throp was  set  ort'from  North  Chelsea,  March  27,  1852, 
it  continued  within  its  old  jurisdiction.  It  wius  pro- 
vided by  law,  April  30, 1852,  that  for  expenses  appli- 
cable to  those  towns  they  .should  pay  in  such  propor- 
tions as  the  commissioners  should  decide. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  was  es- 
tablished June  21,  1811,  was  abolished  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1821.  The  justices  of  this  court,  during  its 
continuance,  for  the  middle  circuit,  consisting  of  Suf- 
folk, Jliddlesex  and  Essex  Counties,  were  Samuel 
Dana,  chief  justice;  William  Wetoiore  and  Stephen 
Minot,  associate  justices.  The  first  session  of  this 
court  was  held  at  Cambridge  December  16,  1811,  and 
its  last  at  Concord,  June  11,  1821.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  waa  established  at  the  above  date  with 
a  chief  justice  and  three  associate  justices,  and  the 
first  session  in  Middlesex  County  was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge September  10,  1821.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1843,  the  number  of  associates  waa  increased  to  four, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1845,  to  six,  and  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1851,  to  seven.  This  court  continued  until  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Superior  Court,  by  a  law 
passed  April  5,  1859.  During  its  continuance  the 
following  judges  sat  upon  the  bench  : 

Artemaa  Ward,  1821  to  1839  (chief  justice  1821)  ;  Solomou  Stroug, 
1821  to  1842  ;  John  Mason  Williama,  1821  to  18«  (chief  justice  1839)  ; 
Btmuel  Ilowe,  1821  to  IBIiS;  David  Oiraniins,  1828  to  1844;  Charles 
Henry  Warreu,  1839  lo  1844  ;  Chnrles  Allen,  1842  lo  1844  ;  Pliny  Her- 
rick,  1843  to  1848;  Daniel  Wells,  1844  to  1854  (chief  justice  1814); 
Joehua  Holyoke  Ward,  1341  to  184S  ;  Emory  Waslihurn,  1841  to  1847  ; 
Luther  Steams  Cuehing,  1S44  to  1848  ;  Hiiri  in.ni  Gruy  Olis  Colby,  18-I5 
lo  1847;  Charles  Etiward  Forbes,  1847  to  1848  ;  Edward  Mellen,  1847  to 
ISSa  (chief  juhtice  ia'.4)  ;  George  Tyler  Bigelow,  1848  to  1661) ;  Jonathan 
Coggswell  PerkiDi.,  1848  to  1853;  Horatio  JJyiugton,  1848  to  1850! 
Thomas  Ilopkinson,  1848  to  1849;  Ehenezer  Bock  wood  Hoar,  1849  to 
IgM;  Pliny  Merrick,  IS.Vl  to  1854  ;  Henry  Walker  Bishop,  1851  tolsr.n  ; 
Ueorge  Nixon  Briggs,  1853  to  1859  ;  George  Parti-idgo  .Suugfi-,  1854  to 
ISo'J  ;  Henry  Morris,  1855  to  1869  ;  David  AiUin,  1866  to  1859. 

Of  these,  Edward  Mellen,  George  T.  Bigelow, 
Thomas  Hopkin.son  and  Ebenezer  liockwood  Hoar 
were  iliddlesex  men. 

On  the  oth  of  April,  1859,  the  Superior  Court  was 
eetablished  as  the  successor  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  with  ten  justices,  which  number  was  increased, 
May  19,  1875,  to  eleven,  and  February  27,  1888,  to 
fourteen.  The  justices  of  this  court  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cfa&rle«  Allen,  1859  to  1867  (chief  justice  1869)  ;  Julius  Rockwell, 


1859  to  18S6  ;  Otis  Phillips  Lord,  1859  to  1875  ;  Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  1859 
to  1860  ;  Soth  Ames,  1859  to  18l!9  (chief  justice  1867)  ;  Ezra  Wilkinson, 
1859  to  1S82  ;  Henry  Voso,  1859  to  1869  ;  Thomas  Knssell,  1859  to  1807  ; 
John  I'helps  Putnam,  Isr.'J  to  1882;  Lincoln  FIngg  Brighani,  1869 
(chief  justice  1R69  to  189U)  ;  Chester  I.  Reed,  1807  to  1871  ;  Charles 
Devens,  Jr.,  1867  to  187:)  ;  llunry  Austin  Scuddor,  1869  to  1872  ;  Frauds 
Henshaw  Dewey,  1869  to  1881  ;  Ilohort  Carter  Pitman,  1869;  John 
William  Bacon,  1871  to  1885;  William  Allon,  1872  to  1 881  ;  I'elog Emory 
Aldrich,  1873  ;  Waldo  Colburn,  1875  to  1882  ;  Wui.  Suwall  Gardner,  1875 
to  18S5;  Hamiilon  Barclay  Staples,  1881;  Marcus  Porriu  Knowlton, 
1881  to  1887  ;  C.  Blodgett,  1882  ;  A.  Mason,  1882  (chief  justice  1890)  ;  J. 
Madison  Barker,  1882  ;  Charles  P.  Thompson,  1886  ;  John  Wilkes Hurn- 
moud,  1886 ;  Justin  Dowoy,  1880 ;  Edgar  J.  Sherman,  1887  ;  John 
Lathrop,  1888  ;  James  B..  Duubar,  1888  ;  Robert  R.  Bishop,  1888. 

Of  these,  Seth  Ames,  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  John 
William  Bacon,  John  W.  Hammond,  Wm.  .Sewall 
Gardner  and  Robert  R.  Bishop  were  Middlesex  men. 

During  the  Colonial  period  under  the  charter.  Pro- 
bate matters  as  has  been  stated,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  County  Court.  During  the  presidency  of  Dudley 
he  assumed  Probate  jurisdiction  but  delegated  it  in 
some  of  the  counties  to  judges  of  Probate  wliom  he 
appointed.  During  the  administration  of  Andros  the 
settlement  of  estates  exceeding  fifty  pounds  he  per- 
sonally directed,  delegating  others  to  judges  of  his  ap- 
pointment. After  the  deposition  of  Andros  the 
colonial  method  was  resumed,  and  continued  until  the 
union  of  the  Colonies,  in  1U92.  Though  the  Provincial 
charter  conferred  the  jurisdiction  of  Probate  affairs  on 
the  Governor  and  Council,  they  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  to  delegate  their  powers  to  judges  and 
registers  of  Probate  in  the  several  counties.  There 
was  no  regular  Probate  Court  established  by  law  until 
Jlarch  12,  1784,  when  it  was  provided  that  a  judge 
aud  register  should  he  a])p()inted  by  the  Governor 
and  Council.  Under  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ratified  by  the  people  on  the  23d  of  May,  1855, 
it  was  provided  that  at  the  annual  election  in  1856,  and 
in  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  the  register  should  be 
chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
judge  remained  as  the  appointee  of  the  Governor.  In  . 
1856  a  Court  of  Insolvency  in  each  county  waa  estab- 
lished by  law,  with  a  judge  and  register,  and  in  1858 
the  judge  and  register  of  this  court  were  abolished,  as 
well  as  the  judge  and  register  of  Probate,  and  the 
offices  of  judge  and  register  of  Probate  and  Insol- 
vency were  created.  In  the  same  year,  1858,  it  was 
provided  that  the  register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency 
should  be  chosen  at  the  annual  election  in  that  year 
and  every  fifth  year  afterwards  for  a  term  of  fiVe  years. 

The  following  persons  have  filled  the  offices  of 
judge  and  register  of  Probate,  judge  and  register  of 
Insolvency,  and  judge  and  register  of  Probate  and 
Insolvency  since  the  union  of  the  Colonies,  in  1692  : 

Judges  of  Pi-ohate. — James  Iluasell,  appointed  June  18,  1092;  Jolm 
T-everett,  appointed  Oct,  23,  1702  ;  Francis  T'oxcroft,  appointed  July  8, 
1708  ;  Jonathan  Ilemiugton^a])ifujnted  Sept.  30,  1725  ;  Samuel  Danforth, 
appointed  Dec.  20,  1745  ;  John  Winthrop,  appointed  .Supl.  C,  1775  ;  Oliver 
Prescott,  appointed  about  July,  1779;  James  Prescott,  appointed  Feb.  1, 
1805  ;  Samuel  Phillips,  Prescott  Fay,  appointed  May  9,  1821 ;  William 
Adams  Richardson,  appointed  April  7,  1856,  and  held  until  July  1,  1858  ; 
Luther  J.  Fletcher,  appointed  judge  of  Insolvency  1857  ;  William 
Adams  Kichardson,  appointed  judge  of  Probate  and  Insolvency  May 
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la,  1H08,  tu  tiiko  omoo  .liil>'  J,  IflOB  ;  (l(n>r|{n  IM.  llnioliH,  iipiioliildd  JikIk" 
or  I'robato  ilikI  TriHolvniicy,  i87'-i. 

U^ghtarn  of  PfnhaU. — Hamunl  PliipiiH,  ii  ppoiiiiiid  .1  iiiio  IH,  I  (lliil  ;  'I'liimiiiH 
Hwiiti,  appoinhid  Oct,  211,  170'^  ;  NIuIkiIilh  Ji'dHHoiicliwi,  iippoiiiLciJ  HupL.  in, 
Vim  ;  Banidl  Ifoxoroft,  iippuliilud  Dou.  HH,  1701) ;  'I'Iiiuiiuh  Kiixornfi,  iip- 
piiilll.od  Doc.  !l,  1710  ;  Fmimis  Idixcroll,,  iippolnlcid  .luly  ;l,  1721)  ;  Kiiniiiul 
Dniiroi'lli,  iippiiinfiHl  July'.!,  17:(l  ;  Aliilinw  llniirdlmui,  ii])poiM(.(.'d  IJoc 
20,  I7'lr>  ;  Aii(li'i»\v  IJoiLriliiiiui,  .h",  (iippijiiili'il  spoulril  n)(j;lK(er  on  iloadi 
of  liifl  nulior),  niii)  ;  Wllliairi  liiiooliuid,  tij)|ii)iiilod  May  2!l,  17011  ;  .liiiiloH 
VViiiLluiip,  iippoitilod  Sopl  (i,  1770;  .Tiiinoa  FdhIui',  iipiioiiilud  ftliiy  2(1, 
1HI7  ;  Jwvftt;  FIhIio,  appoluled  (lc,l„  29,  1H17. 

UtH)iMiirs  of  Itmnliimcu. — Aliin/.o  V.  T/yinh^,  tippuliilfMl  July  1,  IHHI  ; 
Alfroil  A.  TroHcott,  iippolntod  Mar-rli  10,  IH.o;!  ;  .loHoph  II.  Tyloi',  up 
pointed  rogintor  of  Inflolvoncy  18GG;  .Ioboi)1i  U.  Tylei-,  aj)i)olT)loil  regie 
tor  of  Prulmto  and  Iiisolvsncy  Nov.,  TsriH  ;  jBuai-,  F.  .Joiinfi,  appointed 
aflaifltant  rogisfer  of  Pi'ohain  and  InHolvenn.y  .lannaiy,  laf)!};  RaniiicI  IJ. 
Folaoni,  jipjiuiiitiMl  iiHHietant  rHgister  of  I'rolialnand  hiBulvr'iicy  1S77. 

During  Uie  period  of  the  Colony  the  oflicer  corre- 
Bpoiiding  lo  the  .sheritl'  of  iater  times  was  called  mar- 
shal. The  names  of  the  rnarshals  of  the  Colony  have 
already  been  given.  Since  the  charter  creating  the 
Province  of  Masaacliusetls  J?ay  the  sheriffk  of  the 
county  have  been  the  following  : 

Shertilfs, — Tiinoliiy  INiiltipp,  nppoinlt^d  Hiii2;  Siiinnnl  (lookin,  ap- 
pointed 1702;  Kdniiijiil  GolTe,  appointed  1710;  Saninol  Gooltin,  ap- 
pointed 1728  ;  .Samuel  Duini\lor,  appointed  1729;  Richard  Foster,  Jr., 
appointed  1731 ;  Ricliard  C'oBter,  api)ointod  1701  ;  David  Phippe,'  ap- 
pointed 17G1 ;  .lames  i'rescott,  aiipointed  1771) ;  lioarnmi  Baldwin,  ap- 
pointed 1781  ;  Joseph  Llnsmer,  appointed  1701  ;  William  Hildit-tli,  ap- 
pointed 1808  ;  Naf.lianiel  Austin,  .Ir.,  appointed  18L3  ;  Beuiamiri  F.  Var 
iinm,  appointed  18.11  ;  Samuel  (Jhandler,  api)ointed  1841  ;  Fisiier  A. 
Hildreth,  appointed  1851  ;  Juliu  ,S.  Keyes,  apjuiinted  ISr/J. 

Under  the  nineteenth  article  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  ratified  in  1855,  a  law  was  passed  in 
1850  providing  that  at  the  annual  election  in  that 
year,  and  in  every  third  year  thereafter,  a  sherifl' should 
be  chosen  in  each  county  by  the  people.  Under  that 
law  the  following  sheriffs  have  been  chosen: 

Joiin  S.  Keyes,  1850  ;  Charles  ICiraiiall,  1861),  '02,  '06,  '08,  '71,  '74,  '77  ; 
Ebenezer  \V.  Fiske,  1880  ;  Henry  G.  Gushing,  1881,  '86,  '89. 

Up  to  the  year  1654  the  treasurer  of  the  Colony 
acted  as  treasurer  for  the  county.  In  that  year,  and 
by  renewal  in  1G92,  a  law  was  passed  providing  that 
in  each  county  a  treasurer  should  be  annually  chosen 
by  the  people.  A  similar  law  remained  in  force  until 
1855.  The  following  treasurers  have  held  ofHce  in 
Middlesex  County  : 

Thomas  Dnnfortb,  until  1C57  ;  Edward  Goffe,  until  1068  ;  John  Sted- 
mau,  until  1083  ;  Samuel  Andrew,  until  1701)  {except  during  the  admin- 
istration of  A  ndi-os)  ;  Ebenezer  Di'idge,  until  1807;  John  L.  Tuttte, 
until  1813^  ,Tohn  Keyos,  until  1837  ;  Stedman  liuttrick,  until  18,'i6. 

In  1855  it  was  enacted  that  a  county  treasurer 
should  be  chosen  in  that  year  iii  each  county,  and 
every  third  year  thereafter,  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  Under  the  new  law  the  following  were 
chosen  : 

Amos  Stone,  1865,  '68,  '61,  '01,  '67,  '70,  '73,  '70,  '70,  '82;  Josopii  0. 
Ilayden,  1885,  '88. 

During  the  Colonial  period  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
were  appointed  by  the  courts.  During  the  Provincial 
jieriod  the  clerks  of  the  County  Courts  and  those  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  afterwards, 
until  1797,  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  were  dis- 


tinct, anil  the  latter  two  clerks  had  their  oflicos  in 
JioHton.  Until  1811  the  8pi)ointinont  of  clerks  lay 
with  the  courts,  when  it  was  vested  in  the  Governor 
and  (Jouncil  and  so  remained  until  1814,  when  it  was 
given  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  (Joiirt.  In  ]85()  it  was 
provided  hy  law  that  in  that  year  and  every  fifth  year 
thcrcal'tcr,  clerks  slioii  Id  bo  clioHen  by  the  people  in 
the  several  countic.H.  'I'he  following  is  probably  a 
correct  list  of  clerks  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
county,  in  UMy,  to  the  present  time  : 

Thomas  Danfortli,  under  Ihn  OnlonlMl  (diai  lrr;  I'iiiiunel  I'liipps,  108!) ; 
Francis  Foxcroft,  1721;  .li.lin  Foxcrtdt,  1700;  'i'luulens  Miison,  1774; 
'riiadoua  Mason  an<l  Wni.  Hvvpin,  178.'.  ;  A lirahani  HIk>  low,  1700 ;  Ella* 
I'hinney,  1831  ;  Hctli  Ames,  180  i, '50;  Marsliall  I'ri'Hton,  assist,  clerk, 
1862;  Ilolljami]]  K.  Haju,  1801,  '60  ;  Theodore  ('.  llnrd,  1K7I,'70,  '81,  '80  ; 
John  li,  Audjrose,  second  assist,  clork,  1880. 

During  the  Colonial  period,  and  until  1715,  the 
clerks  of  the  courts  were  registers  of  deeds,  but  in 
that  year  it  was  provided  "  that  in  each  county  some 
[>ersou  having  a  freehold  withiu  said  county  to  the 
value  of  at  least  ten  pounds,  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  county.  As  olficers  of  the  court  the 
clerks  were  under  the  Colonial  charter  called  record- 
ers, and  as  recorders  kept  the  registry  of  deeds.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  registers  of  deeds  have  been 
as  follows : 

Thomas  Danforlh  until  1080  ;  Samuel  Pliipps  until  1721  ;  Francis  Fox- 
croft  until  1700  ;  John  Foxcroft  until  1770  ;  Ebenozer  llililge  until  1781  ; 
Tbadeus  Mason  until  1780;  William  Wiuthroji  until  1790;  Samuel 
Harllott  until  1810  ;  Isaac  Fiske  until  1820 ;  Samuel  HarUett  until  1822  ; 
Wiliiiim  F,  Stone  until  1810;  Caleb  Haydeu  until  1856. 

In  1855  it  was  provided  by  law  that  in  that  year, 
and  every  third  year  afterwards,  a  register  of  deeds 
should  be  chosen  for  three  years  in  each  county,  and 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  two  registers^  one  for 
Cambridge  and  one  for  Lowell.  Under  the  law  the 
registers  have  been  : 

Caleb  Ilayden,  for  Canibridfie,  1855,  ',58,  '01,  'C'l  ;  Asahel  D.  Wright, 
for  Lowell,  1.856,  '68,  '01,  '64;  Charles  1.1.  Stevens,  for  Cambridge,  1807, 
70,  '7:1,  '76,  '79,  '82,  '85,  '88  ;  Itlianiar  W.  Beard,  for  liowell,  1807-70  ; 
Josepli  v.  Thompson,  fm'  Lowell,  1873,  '70,  '70,  '82,  '85,  '88. 

Under  a  law  passed  March  3,  1635-36,  Cambridge 
was  designated  as  one  of  the  four  towns  in  which  courts 
were  to  be  held.  Ipswich,  Salem  and  Boston  were  the 
other  three.  AVhcn  Middlesex  County  was  incorpor- 
ated, in  1643,  Cambridge  continued  the  shire-town  of 
the  county.  On  tlie  19th  of  October,  1652,  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  General  Court  that  two  sessions  of  the 
courts  besides  those  held  at  Cambridge  should  be  held 
at  Charlestown.  A  court-house  and  jail  were  built, 
and  the  courts  at  some  of  their  terms  were  held  there 
until  the  Revolution.  Precisely  when  the  first  court- 
house was  built  in  Cambridge  is  not  known.  It  was 
burned  in  1671,  and  there  is  no  positive  knowledge  of 
any  other  court-house  until  1708,  when  one  was  built 
in  Harvard  Square.  Another  was  built  in  Harvard 
Square  in  1757  or  1768. 

Under  the  administration  of  Andros,  Captain  Law- 
rence Hammond,  of  Charlestown,  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  courts  and  register  of  probate  and  of  deeds. 
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He  removed  all  the  records  from  Cambridge  to 
Charlestown,  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  refused 
to  surrender  tliem.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1689- 
90,  the  General  Court  ordered  "  that  Capt.  Lawrence 
Hammond  deliver  to  the  order  of  the  County  Court 
for  Middlesex  the  records  of  that  county  ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  books  and  files  by  him  formerly  received  from 
Mr.  Danforth,  some  time  Recorder  of  that  county,  as 
also  all  other  books  of  record  and  files  belonging  to 
said  county  in  his  custody.''  On  the  -Ith  of  Febru- 
ary 1690-91,  the  order  not  having  been  obeyed,  the 
marshal-general  was  directed  to  arrest  Mr.  Lawrence. 
The  records  remained  in  Charlestown  until  1717.  On 
the  11th  of  ;May,  1716,  the  town  of  Cambridge  passed 
the  following  vote :  "  Whereas  the  Register's  office  in 
the  county  of  Jliddlesex  is  not  kept  in  our  town  of 
Cambridge,  which  is  a  grievance  unto  us,  voted  that 
our  Representative  be  desired  to  represent  said  griev- 
ance to  the  Honorable  Creneral  Court  and  secure,  if 
po3.sible,  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  said  Court  that  said 
oflSce  may  forthwith  be  removed  into  our  town  ac- 
cording to  law,  it  being  the  shire-town  in  said  county." 
The  town  of  Charlestown  objected  to  the  removal 
and  contested  it  in  the  General  Court.  Finally,  as 
Mr.  Richard  Frothingham  states  in  his  "History  of 
Charlestown,"  the  question  came  squarely  up  before 
the  Council  on  the  12th  of  June,  1717,  whether  Cam- 
bridge or  Charlestown  should  be  considered  the  shire- 
town.  "^Ir.  Auchmuty  pleaded  very  well  for  Charles- 
town. His  discourse  was  very  well  worth  hearing. 
Mr.  Remington  alleged  and  proved  for  Cambridge 
very  pertinently  and  fully."  On  the  13th  the  Council 
derided  in  favor  of  Cambridge.  The  next  day  there 
waa  a  spirited  contest  in  the  House  of  Deputies  on 
the  question  of  concurring  with  the  Council.  Sewall 
writes:  "Could  not  tell  by  lift;ing  up  the  hands — were 
fain  to  divide  the  House.  They  for  Cambridge  went 
to  the  north  side — they  for  Charlestown  to  the  south. 
Cambridge  had  forty-six — Charlestown  forty-one." 
The  registries  were  consequently  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  town  has  continued  to  the  present 
time  a  shire  of  the  county.  The  courts  continued  to 
be  held  in  what  is  commonly  called  Old  Cambridge 
untill81G.  On  the  .Hd  of  March,  1810,  the  General 
Court  incorporated  Thomas  Handa«yde  Perkins, 
James  Perking,  William  Payne,  Ebenezer  Francis 
and  Andrew  Cragie  as  the  "  Lechmore  Point  Corpora- 
tion." This  was  a  land  corporation,  ambitious,  active 
and  thrifty,  like  all  such  before  and  since.  One  of  the 
schemes  devised  to  promote  its  interests  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  county  buildings  to  East  Cambridge, 
where  its  property  was  situated.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1813,  the  company  offered  to  convey  to  the 
county  a  square  bounded  by  Otis,  Second,  Thorndike 
and  Third  Streets,  together  with  a  lot  seventy-five 
feet  in  width  across  the  westerly  side  of  the  square 
bounded  by  Thorndike,  Second,  Spring  and  Third 
Streets,  and  build  a  court-house  and  jail  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $24,000,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 


used  by  the  county  when  finished.  The  Court  of 
Sessions,  at  its  December  term,  in  that  year,  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  at  the  March  term  of  the  court,  in 
1816,  a  committee  reported  the  buildings  finished  at 
a  cost  exceeding  the  proposed  expenditure  by  the 
company  by  the  sum  of  $4191.78,  which  sum  was 
paid  by  the  county.  The  old  court-house  in  Harvard 
Square  was  used  for  town  and  other  purposes  until 
April  19,  1841,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Palmer 
Street. 

The  court-house  at  East  Cambridge  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  two  wings  in  1846,  and  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1877,  the  county  commissioners  were 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  a  new  building  for  the 
registry  of  deeds.  The  building,  still  proving  too 
small,  was  moved  back  from  its  old  site  and  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  structure  now  approaching 
completion. 

The  courts  were  first  held  at  Concord  in  1692, 
under  the  law  establishing  courts  under  the  Provin- 
cial charier.  Until  1719  they  were  held  in  the  old 
meeting-house,  but  in  that  year  a  court-house  was 
built  which,  according  to  the  specifications,  was  to  be 
thirty-four  feet  by  twenty-six  and  not  less  than  four- 
teen nor  more  than  sixteen  feet  between  joists.  In 
1754  a  jail  was  built  and  in  1794  a  new  court-house, 
which  continued  in  use  as  long  as  Concord  remained 
a  shire.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1775,  the  Charles- 
town sessions  of  the  courts  were  ordered  to  be  held  at 
Concord,  and  Charlestown  ceased  to  he  a  shire.  For 
many  years  after  it  was  settled  by  the  Provincial 
Court  that  Cambridge  should  be  the  chief  shire  and 
the  depository  of  the  county  records  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction existed  in  that  part  of  the  county  of 
which  Concord  had  become  a  more  convenient  and 
accessible  centre. 

This  dissatisfaction  finally  displayed  itself  in  an  at- 
tempt to  forma  new  county,  of  which  Concord  should 
be  the  shire-town.  After  the  incorporation  of  Worces- 
ter county,  in  1731,  which  seemed  to  furnish  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  some  decisive  movements,  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  various  towns  was  held 
at  Concord,  whose  deliberations  culminated  in  an 
agreement,  May  26,  1732,  to  petition  the  General 
Court  to  incorporate  a  new  county,  with  Concord  the 
shire,  to  include  the  towns  of  Concord,  Sudbury, 
Framingham,  Marlboro',  Groton,  Chelmsford,  Bil- 
lerica.  Stow,  Littleton,  Bedford,  Dunstable,  West- 
ford,  Dracut  and  Northtown.  The  moveniontof  course 
failed,  and  time  finally  dissipated  the  uneasiness  of  the 
towns  in  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  the  county. 
Concordf  emained  a  shire  until  the  7th  of  May,  1867, 
when  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  the  session  of 
the  courts  which  had  before  that  time  been  held  in 
that  town,  should  be  transferred  to  Cambridge,  and 
authorizing  the  county  commissioners  to  sell  the 
court-house  to  the  town.  The  conveyance  was  made 
May  24,  1867. 
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A  Jaw  wiiH  piwaed  April  UI,  IH'M'i,  iriukiiig  Lowoll  ii 
sbire,  to  tiilce  cU'ecL  on  llic  coiidil.ion  Liuit  the  tow u 
Blioiild,  boforo  tlie  Ist  day  of  Miircli,  18.'i7,  pnividn  a 
Huitabic  court-room  iiiid  n  jiiil,  tli()  cxpeiiHe  of  wliich 
jiiil  Hliould  not  exceed  $10,00(1,  and  execute  and  deliver 
to  tlie  county  a  suflicient  Icrhc  or  other  iiiBtrument  to 
secure  tbo  use  tliereof  for  tlie  pur|)ose8  aforesaid  per- 
manently to  the  county.  A  supplementary  act  was 
passed  March  24,  1837,  reviewing  the  above  act  but 
providing  that  it  should  be  void  unless  the  city  of 
Lowell,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  the  ensuing  April, 
should  pay  to  the  commissioners  tlie  sum  of  f  10,000, 
to  be  expended  iiy  them  in  the  erection  of  a  jail,  and 
should  also  before  saiil  day  finish  the  court-room  then 
begun,  and  make  the  lease  or  conveyance  requiied  in 
the  act  of  IB.'Ui.  Until  185r)  no  registry  of  deeds  was  es- 
tablished atLosvell.  On  the  24lh  of  March  in  that  year 
a  law  was  passed  providing  that  Lowell,  Dunstable, 
Tyngsboro,  Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Billerica,  Chelmsford, 
Carlisle,  Wilmington  and  Westford  should  constitute 
the  Northern  Registry  District  of  Middlesex  County. 
It  also  provided  that  the  Governor  should  appoint  on 
.  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July,  a  register  of  that  dis- 
trict, to  hold  office  until  the  November  election  of 
that  year.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1886,  the  county 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  have  all  records 
prior  to  said  July  1st  copied  and  deposited  iu  the 
Northern  Registry. 

The  list  of  courts  will  of  course  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  Police  and  District  Courts  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  Of  Police  Courts  there  are 
four — 

LovieU:  with  Samuel  P.  Iladley,  jusliue  ;  Jotin  J.  Pickman  anil  .Toliii 
F.  Frye,  flpeciul  jiiBticea  ;  Janios  F.  iSaTage,  clerlt. 

Marlhoyoxujh  :  with  Edward  F.  JohuBon,  jiiBtice  ;  Jamee  W.  McDouald 
and  Wm  D,  Bnrdett,  sppclul  jiisticos  ;  .Tamea  F.  .1.  Ottei-son,  cleric. 

Newluu  :  with  .fohn  0.  Kennedy,  Jnatlce  ;  Henry  II.  Mather  and  Ed- 
ward II.  Mason,  special  justices  ;  JCdward  AV.  Gate,  clerk. 

Bomerville  :  with  Isaac  Story  justicfi  ;  Charles  G.  Pojie  and  .fohn 
Haskell  BuUor,  special  justices  j  Herbert  A.  Cliapin,  clerk. 

Of  District  Courts  there  are  seven — 

First  NorUtern  Middlesex,  held  at  Ayer,  with  jurisdiction  in  Ayer, 
GrotoD,  Pepperell,  ^'ownaend,  Ashby,  Hhivley,  AVestford,  LitUetou  and 
Boxborough.  Levi  Wallace,  justice  ;  .lolin  Spaulding  and  Warren  H. 
Atwood,  special  jnatlcea  ;  George  W.  Sandoraon,  clerk. 

PirU  tifuifhrrn  Middtffifir.,  Ijeld  at  Framinghaul,  with  jurisdiction  iu 
Anliland,  Franilnghani,  llolliaton,  Sltrrl)orn,  Sudbury  and  Wayland. 
Willis  A.  K-iugabury,  juelice  ;  Tjuciiia  II.  Wakelleld  and  Walter  Adaiua, 
special  justicea  ;  .IrjaeiJh  II.  Ladd,  clerk. 

First  Eash'.rn  UliddleKrx,  held  at  ftlalrloii  .and  Wakeiiold,  with  jnriadic- 
tiou  in  North  Heading,  Heading,  Slouphani,  Wakefield,  Melrose,  Mai- 
den, Everett  anil  Meilforil.  .lohii  AV.  Pettingill,  justice  ;  Thoinaa  S. 
Harlow  and  Solon  Bancnift,  apeciiil  justices  ;  William  N.  Tyler,  clerk. 

Second  En6tf,rn  Dliddlcst'x  ,  held  at  Waltham,  with  jurisdictiou  in 
Waltham,  Watertown  and  Weaton.  Enos  T.  Ijuce,  justice  ;  Henry  S. 
Milton  and  Samuel  P.  Abbott,  special  justicea  ;  Albert  O.  Delano,  clerk. 

Third  Eimtcr}}  Afiddlesex,  bold  at  Cand.iridge,  with  juriadictiou  in  Gam- 
bridge,  Aiiington  and  Belmont.  Chester  F.  Sanger,  justice  ;  Samuel 
AV,  McBaniel  and  .labe/.  li'ox, "special  juaticea  ;  Emerson  AV.  Law,  clerk. 

Fourth  Eastern  Middlcs'-.c,  held  at  Woburn,  with  jurisdiction  In  Wil- 
mington, AVoburn,  Wiochester  and  Burlingtou.  Parker  L.  Converse, 
justice;  George  8.  Littlclielil  and  Charles  D.  Adams,  special  justices  ; 
Edward  E.  llond,  clerk. 

Oentral  Middlesex,  held  at  Concord,  with  jurisdiction  iu  Acton,  Bed- 
ford, Carlisle,  Concord,  Lincoln,  Maynard.Stow  and  Lexington.  John 


H.  Kiiyi'H,  jilHtliMi;  Chill  li'n  'I'hiimpHon  iinil  liiibin  t  I".  Claiip,  speebil 
jiistlooH }  no  eiork. 

The  ollicers  of  the  county  in  J881)  were  as  follows  ; 

.liidgo  of  I'lobiite  and  Insolvmicy  ■  Genrgo  llrooks,  of  Ooneoiil. 
ItnglHtor  of  Probate  and  Insolvency;  .losofih  H.  'I'yler,  of  WlncheHtei-. 
Asalstant  Iteglator  of  Probate  and  Irisolviuicy;  Samuel  H.  FolHom,  of 
Winclioslor.  SherllT:  Iloiuy  G.  Cilshlng,  of  Lowell,  Clerk  of  Coiirls  : 
Theodore  C.  Iliird,  of  Gainbrldgi',  AuRlHlant  Clerks  of  Courts  :  .lohn  L. 
Ambrose,  of  Soiiiorville  ;  ^Vm.  C.  I>illiiiglniin,  of  IMaiden.  Treasurer: 
.losepii  0,  Hayden,  of  Maiden,  Ueglsters  of  Deeds  :  Nortliorii  DlMlrli'l, 
Joseph  L.  ThonipHon,  of  Lowell  ;  Southern  District,  Charles  11.  Htevens, 
of  Cambridge.  County  ConHuisaloners  :  Wm.  8.  Frost,  of  Marlborough  ; 
J.  Henry  Read,  of  Weatford  ;  Samuel  0.  Ui)ham,  of  Waltham.  Hpei  lal 
Oomniiasionera:  Edward  I'^.  Thompson,  of  Woburn  ;  Lyman  IJlke,  of 
Stoneham.  Commissioners  of  Insolvency:  Frederick  T,  Greenhalge,  o f 
Lowell  ;  John  C,  Kennedy,  of  Newton  ;  Oeoi'go  J.  Burns,  of  Ayer. 
Musters  iu  Chancery :  Walter  Adams,  of  Franiingham  ;  Sanniel  L, 
Powers,  of  Newton  ;  Joaeph  H.  Tyler,  of  AVincbestci-;  CliaileH  H.  Cuuant, 
of  Lowell ;  Gilbert  A.  A.  Pevey,  of  Cambridge  ;  Robert  I'.  Clapp,  of 
Lexington  ;  AVm.  II.  Bent,  of  Lowell.  Trial  Justices  ;  James  T.  Joslin , 
of  Hudson;  AVilliam  Nutt,  of  Natick ;  George  L.  Hemmenway,  of 
llopklnton. 

The  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial,  Superior  and 
Probate  Courts,  as  now  provided,  by  laAV  are  : 

Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Law  Term  for  Barnstable,  Middlesex,  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  at  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  in  each 
year.  Jury  Ternia  at  Lowell  on  the  third  Tueaday  of  April,  and  at 
Cambridge  on  the  third  Tuesday  ol  October. 

Bupe:i  ior  CfMri:  Civil  Business,  at  Lowell  on  the  sei:ond  Monday  of 
March  and  the  first  Monday  of  September  ;  and  at  Cambridge  on  tlie 
first  Monday  of  June  and  the  second  Monday  of  December,  Criminal 
Busineas,  at  Cambridge  on  the  second  Monday  of  February  and  the  first 
Monday  of  June  ;  and  at  Lowell  on  the  third  Monday  of  October. 

Probate  Court:  at  Cambridge  on  the  firet,  second  and  fourth  Tensdays  ; 
and  at  Lowell  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  montli  except  August. 

The  records  of  admissions  to  the  bar  of  Middlesex 
County  is  very  incomplete.  A  perfect  record  can 
only  be  obtained  by  searching  the  records  of  the  dif- 
ferent courts.  Such  a  search  is  now  being  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  clerk,  but  the  fol- 
lowing partial  list  of  admissions  is  given  as  the  best 
tliat  can  at  present  be  obtained  : 

.Fulian  Abbot,  Dec.,  1839. 
Caleb  F.  Abbott,  Sept.,  18,15. 
.fames  C.  Abbott,  June,  1849, 
John  W.  P.  Abbott,  June,  1830. 
Henry  Adams,  .fune,  180fj. 
Josiali  Adams,  Juno,  1807. 
Shubael  P,  Adams,  Deo.,  1848. 
John  F.  K.  Adams,  .Sept.,  18C1. 
John  R.  Adams,  Sept.,  1821. 
Joel  Adams,  Sept,  1828. 
John  E.  Avery,  June,  1872. 
Henry  Adams,  Sept.,  182G. 
Joseph  Adams,  Sept.,  1820. 
AVni.  George  Aldeii,  I\Iarcli,  1872. 
fliriim  A.  Alger,  June,  1850. 
Alpheus  Brown  Alger,  June,  1877. 
Edwin  A.  Alger,  Sept.,  1845. 
John  W.  Allard,  Doc,  1883. 
John  11,  Appleton,  July,  1878. 
John  H.  Atwood,  Oct,,  1884. 
AmoB  Allen,  Oct,,  1817. 
Seth  Ames,  Oct.,  1830. 
Elgin  A.  Angell,  Sept.,  1775. 
Isaac  Angel],  June,  1872, 
Wm,  T.  Andrews,  Oct.,  1822. 
Benjamin  H.  Andrews  (no  date). 
Christopher  0,  Andrews,  Oct,, 1850, 
Arthur  W,  Austin,  Sept.,  1828. 
Nathaniel  Austin,  Jr.,  June,  1833. 


Clark  A.  Batcliolder,  April,  1873. 
Elbridge  Gerry  Austin,  Oct.,  1834. 
Henry  D.  Austin,  Sept,,  1842. 
AVilliam  Austin,  Nov.,  1843. 
Luman  AA'.  Aidrich,  July,  1878. 
George  Bancroft,  April,  1842. 
John  AV.  Bacon,  June,  184C. 
Loammi  Baldwin,  Sejit.,  1813. 
Stephen  Bean,  March,  1844. 
Janios  0.  Boswell,  June,  18liO, 
Ithamar  AV.  Beard,  Sept.,  1844. 
Ninian  0.  Betton,  Nov.,  1819. 
Charles  C,  Barton,  April,  1873. 
Charles  Bemis,  Oct.,  1832. 
Alpheus  AV.  Buell,  March,  1870. 
Isaac  Itomla,  Jr.,  Oct.,  1821. 
Leonard  Blaiie,  fliay,  1875. 
Wm.'P.  Barry,  .Inly,  1885. 
Alpheus  Bigelow,  Oct.,  1821. 
George  T.  Bigelow,  Dec,  1833. 
Wm.  P.  Bigelow,  Oct.,  1820. 
Joaeph  0.  Burdett,  Ainll,  1873. 
Tyler  Bigelow,  June,  1824. 
Edward  0.  Billings,  Oct.,  1865. 
Oharlea  E.  Blaiadell,  Oct.,  18.59, 
Harrison  G.  BlalBdolI, March,  ISJn. 
Frank  T.  Banner,  June,  1877. 
Benjamin  F.  Blood,  March,  1843. 
Francis  E.  Bond,  Doc,  1831. 
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Charles  T.  Bond,  July,  1880. 
Arthur  P.  Booney,  Sept ,  184S. 
J&mes  Bowdoin,  Nov.,  1819. 
Francis  Brinley,  Jr.,  llarLli,  1S25. 
William  Bnghani,  Oct.,  1S34. 
KMaa  Bnllard,  Oct,  1S28. 
KdwarJ  Blake,  Oct.,  1831. 
James  0.  Boswell,  June.  18(50, 
BeDjaniin  F.  Butter,  Sept-  1840. 
Caleb  Butler,  Oct.,  1S19. 
Ephrniiu  Buttrick,  Blarcli,  1825. 
George  .\.  Butterfield,  Sept.,  ie«. 
AnaonBurlingame,  Sept.,  181G. 
WillatJ  Brown,  March,  1880. 
^Villiam  Locke  Bro\m,  June,  1850. 
Alpheus  B.  Brown,  Sept.,  1830. 
Wm.  L.  Brown,  June,  1850. 
Saninel  R.  Browu,  Ocli.,  1841. 
Charles  Burrell,  Sept.,  1858. 
Nathan  Brooks,  Oct.,  1877. 
Geo.  Merrick  Brooks,  Sept  ,  1847. 
Harry  A.  Brown,  Feb.,  1881. 
Charles  H.  Bordis,  June,  1862. 
George  J.  Burns,  July,  1878. 
George  A.  Bruce,  April,  1866. 
Charles  M.  Bennett,  Ajjril,  18C9. 
Benjamin  E.  Bond,  Oct,  1870. 
Charles  F.  Blandin,  Oct,  1870. 
George  H.  Ball,  June,  1 371. 
John  Cahill,  Dec.,  1874. 
George  H.  Clement,  Jan.,  1888. 
James  H.  Carmichael,  July,  1380. 
Z.  B.  Caverly,Dec.,  1»«. 
Andrew  J-  Carr,  April,  1852. 
Jonathan  Chapmau.  Jr.,  Oct.,  1830, 
Wm.  L.  Chaplin,  Jane,  1829. 
Henry  M.  Chamberlain,  Dec.,  1832. 
John  M.  Cheney,  Sept.,  1828. 
Albe  C.  Clark,  Oct,  1632. 
Uobart  Clark,  Dec  ,  18o8. 
Ira  DeTeland,  Oct ,  1832. 
Edwin  Coburn,  March,  1844. 
I^muel  D.  C«Ie,  Fab.,  1836. 
Felix  Conlan,  July,  1880. 
JoeboaP.  GunverBe,  June,  1347. 
Ch&rlea  Cowley,  April,  1856. 
Oharlea  C.  Colton,  Sept  ,  1840. 
Horatio  G.  F.  Corliss,  Sept.,  1834. 
Timothy  A.  Crowley,  Oct,  1860. 
Timothy  D.  Crocker,  Dec.,  1847. 
Frunde  B.  Crowoiushield,  Octbr., 
1633. 

Francis  P.  Curran,  July,  1886. 
Peter  J.  Oarey,  June,  1883. 
Isaac  Jonee  Cutler,  Oct.,  1853. 
Luther  Stearua  Gushing,  March, 
18i7. 

Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Dec,  1869. 
JameeP.  Campbell,  March,  1b7C. 
Edward  W.  Cate,  July,  1876. 
John  8.  Cram,  June,  1875. 
John  Conlan,  July,  1878. 
Wm.  F.  Courtney,  July,  1878. 
Timothy  A.  Crowley,  Oct,  1860. 
Charles  H.  Conant,  March,  1873. 
James  0.  CaCter,  Jan.,  1874. 
Samoel  Dexter,  Oct.,  1821. 
E.  H.  Derby,  Oct.,  1831. 
John  De?ereui,  Oct,  1823. 
Chas.  De  Blanc,  Jr.,  Dec.,  1848. 
Junes  Dana,  Dec,  1833. 
Benjamin  Dean,  Oct.,  1845. 
Wm.  H.  Darenport,  June,  1883. 
BobinsDinsuiore,  Sept.,  1645. 
James  Dinjfmore,  April,  1646. 
Zpes  S.  Diiwell,  Oct,  1836. 


Henry  U.  Dennis,  Juno,  1856. 
William  Draper,  Sept.,  1856. 
Alexander  Diistin,  Dec,  1854. 
Thonma  Dwight,  Dec,  1832. 
Richard  J.  Dwyer,  Juu.,  1883. 
Joshua  E.  Dodge,  Oct.,  1877. 
Warren  P.  Dudley,  Oct.,  1877. 
Isaac  S.  Duley,  July,  1878. 
William  H.  Drury,  June,  1872. 
Samuel  C.  Kaatman,  April,  1869. 
Thus.  J.  Enwrlght,  Oct,  1884. 
Luke  Eastman,  Oct,  1829. 
Samuel  C.  Eastman,  April,  1859. 
Pierce  Evans,  Feb.,  1874. 
Abraham  Edwards,  Sept,  1822. 
Wm.  H.  Eliot,  Oct.,  1820. 
James  L.  English,  Oct.,  1833. 
Ohai-les  0.  Emerson,  Sept,  1821. 
Charles  C.  Emeraoo,  Oct.,  1834. 
Benjamin  F.  Emerson,  Dec,  1S34. 
Constantine  C.  Esty,  Oct,  1847. 
■\Vni,  sr.  Evarts,  Sept,  1841. 
George F.  Farley,  June,  1820. 
Richard  Farwell,  March,  1821. 
Ira  B.  Forbes,  June,  1876. 
Samuel  Farnsworth,  Oct.,  1817. 
Peter  A.  Fay,  Dec,  1886. 
S.  P.  P.  Fay,  May,  1802. 
John  0.  Farwell,  March,  18J8. 
Michael  P.  Farwell,  June,  1871. 
Richard  S.  Fay,  June,  1828. 
John  Brooke  Felton,  Oct.,  1853. 
Luther  Fitch,  Sept.,  1810. 
John  M.  Fiske,  Oct,  1S22. 
Augustus  H.  Fiske,  June,  1828. 
Isaac  Fiske,  May,  1802. 
Joel  W.  Fletcher,  Dec,  1840. 
Charles  B.  Fletcher,  April,  1850. 
Luther  J.  Fletcher,  April,  1854. 
Frederick  A.  Fisher,  July,  1885. 
Eugene  Fuller,  Juue,  1839. 
Elisha  Fuller,  Oct.,  1820. 
John  H,  French,  Feb.,  1881. 
Charles  R.  Felch,  Dec,  1869. 
Daniel  French,  Dec,  1SB8. 
Franklin  Fiske  (no  date). 
James  W.  Graham,  Oct.,  1873. 
Frederick  W.  Qrifiin,  Sept.,  1776. 
Dana  B.  Gove,  March,  1870. 
John  P.  Gale,  Feb.,  1881. 
Joseph  H.  Guillet,  Fob,  1888. 
Wm.  B.  Gale,  June,  18C0. 
Wm.  H.Gardiner,  Oct.,  1821. 
Wm.  3.  Gardner,  Oct.,  1852. 
Samuel  J.  Gardner,  Sept,  1810. 
Wm.  P.  Gibbs,  June,  1848. 
Aaahel  W.  Goodell,  Dec,  1847. 
Charles  W.  Goodnow,  June,  1850. 
Robert  Gordon,  .Tune,  1850. 
William  Gordon,  Nov.,  1819. 
A.  J.  Gray,  June,  1840. 
Edward  Gray,  Oct,  1831. 
William  Gray.  Oct.,  1834. 
Oliver  H.  P.  Greou,  April,  1848. 
Andrew  J.  Gunnison,  Sept.,  1844. 
John  Q.  A.GritBn,  Oct.,  1849. 
Charles  F.  Gove,  Sept,  1820. 
Elisha  Glidden,  Oct.,  1821. 
Isaac  N.  Goodhue,  Sept.,  1851. 
Ephraini  D.  Howe,  June,  1870. 
Simon  W.  Hathaway,  Oct,  1866. 
Patrick  J.  Hoar,  Feb.,  1886. 
Sherman  Hoar,  Nov.,  1885. 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  (no  date). 
Francis  D.  Holt,  April,  1869. 
Abraham  Harrington,  Nov.,  1819. 


George  F.  Harrington,  Dec,  1847. 
Joseph  Harrington,  Sept.,  1848. 
Peter  Haggerty,  April,  1864. 
William  Hall,  June,  1837. 
Walter  Hastings,  March,  1833. 
William  A.  Hayes,  Sept,  1830. 
Benjamin  F.  Ham,  March,  1862. 
OharlesL.  Hancock,  Oct.,  1834. 
Edwanl  Fiancls  Hoard,  Oct.,  1843. 
George  lleywood,  June,  1852, 
Rufus  lloamor,  Jr,,  Oct,,  1637. 
Thomas  Hoald,  Sept,  180ii. 
James  D.  Home,  June,  1831). 
George  T.  Higley,  Dec,  1872. 
Samuel  K.  Hamilton,  Dec,  1872. 
Corneliua  Hedge,  Oct.,  1856. 
Abraham  Hilliard,  March,  1857. 
John  J.  Harvey,  Oct.,  1884. 
John  Holmes,  June,  1840. 
Thomas  Hopkinson,  June,  1833. 
Moses  Q.  Howe,  April,  1860. 
Charles  F.  Howe,  April,  1859. 
Nathaniel  0.  Holmes,  Dec,  1683. 
Henry  Holmes,  Dec,  1859. 
Joseph  Q.  Holt,  Juue,  1860. 
Homer  0.  Holt,  June,  1673. 
Frederick  Howes,  Sept,  lalu, 
Elisha  Hinds,  Sept,  1810. 
Charles  H.  Hudson,  Sept.,  1818. 
John  L.  Hunt,  Jan.,  1881. 
Wm.  A.  Hutchinson,  Dec,  1850. 
D.  Fletcher  Huutoon,  April,  1850. 
John  F.  Haskel,  April,  1876. 
Wiii.  A.  Hutchinson,  Dec,  1850. 
Theodore  0.  Hurd,  Sept,  1860. 
Wm.  Hunter,  Feb.,  1871. 
Henry  A.  Harmon,  June,  1871. 
John  Hillis,  Sept,  1871. 
Charles  P.  Hadley,  March,  1870. 
Henry  F.  Hurlburt,  Oct,  1877. 
Joseph  A.  Harris,  July,  1878. 
Francis  D.  Holt,  April,  18Sa. 
Samuel  T.  Hawes,  June,  1872. 
Martin  L.  Hamblet,  Dec,  1872, 
Jesse  0,  Ivy,  Oct.,  1877. 
BenJ.  F.  Jackson,  March,  1861. 
Charles  Allen  Jacobs,  Juno,  ISiOO. 
Russell  Jarvis,  Oct.,  1822. 
Andrew  F.  Jewett,  March,  1857. 
Lewis  E.  Josselyn,  Sept.,  1853. 
Henry  11.  Judkins,  Dec,  IKl'j. 
Samuel  Jones,  Dec,  1840. 
John  N.  Jordan,  June,  183i;. 
John  F.  Jandron,  Sept,  1687. 
Edwin  H.  Jose,  Oct,  1873. 
John  Jameson,  Jan.,  1674. 

Byron  B.  Johnson,  June,  1873. 

Justin  Allen  Jacobs,  June,  1850. 

John  .\.Kaeson,  Sept,  1841. 

Osmer  S,  Keith,  Dec,  1832. 

Theodore  Keating,  Oct.,  1827. 

Aaron  Keyes,  Oct.,  1624. 

Wm.  Kelman,  March,  1874. 

John  A.  Knowlcs,  March,  1832. 

Edmund  Kimball,  Nov.,  1819. 

J.  Chollis  Kimball,  March,  1867. 

John  Shephard  Keyes,  Mch.,  1844. 

Wm.  E.  Knight,  Nov.,  1885. 

Willis  A.  Kingsbury,  Feb.,  1881. 

Louis  H.  Klleski,  Oct.,  1877. 

Frederick  Lawton,  March,  ^880. 

Luther  Lawrence,  June,  1884. 
I   Rufus  Lapham,  Sept.,  1844. 

Jonathan  Ladd,  Oct.,  1846. 

Samuel  J.  Ladd,  Sept.,  1853. 

Putnam  W.  Lock,  Dec,  1871. 


John  3.  Ladd,  Dec,  1838. 
Asa  F.  Lawrence,  Dec,  1828. 
Rufus  B.  Lawrence,  Dec,  1837. 
George  P.  Lawrence,  Feb.,  1859. 
Edward  S.  Luavitt,  April,  1845. 
Nahutn  Leonard,  Jr.,  Sept.,  1853. 
Charles  Lewis,  Oct,  1818. 
Wm.  H.  LivlngwooJ,  Oct.,  1869. 
Ed.  St.  Loe  Livormore,  Mcli.,  1832. 
James  Lewis,  Jr.,  Sep.,  1610. 
John  Locke,  Dec,  1853. 
.loaepll  Locko,  Sept.,  1600. 
Fiancia  0.  Loi-ing,  Oct.,  1833. 
Charles  B.  Lowell,  Oct,  1631. 
Alouzo  V.  Lynde,  .lune,  1817. 
Amusull.  Lyon,  Oct.,  1837. 
Wyllis  Lyman,  Sopt,  1820. 
Samuel  V.  Lyman,  Oct.,  1823. 
George  S.  Llttlefleld,  Sept.,  1872. 
A.  J.  Lothrop,  July,  1880. 
Wm.  II.  Lambert,  llivrch,  1885. 
Seldou  H.  Luring,  July,  1665. 
Wm.  H.  Loughlin,  Sept.,  1870. 
Gage  F.  Lawtim,  .lune,  1877. 
Charles  S.  Lilley,  June,  1877. 
Thomas  F.  Larktn,  Juno,  1877. 
Alfred  G.  Laiuson,  June,  1872. 
Benjamin  E.  Muson,  March,  1660. 
James  S.  Murphy,  Feb.,  1685. 
George  M.  Mason,  Sept.,  1822. 
Samuel  H,  JIann,  Oct,  1628, 
Joseph  W,  Maiisur,  June,  1834. 
Jamea  Warren  Marcy,  Dec,  1842. 
Lorenzo  Marrett,  Oct.,  18'13. 
Joshua  N.  Marahal,  Dec,  1856. 
Leonard  Mellln,  Sept.,  1800. 
Samuel  N.  Merrill,  Sept,  1654. 
Horatio  0.  Merriam,  Oct.,  1834. 
Edward  Mullen,  Dec,  1828. 
Stephen  Moj  rit,  Juno,  1824. 
L  S.  Morae,  Sept,  1810. 
Leonard  Morse,  May,  18110. 
Peter  H.  Mouro,  Sept,  1818. 
Arml  Moore,  Sept.,  1831. 
Mark  Moore,  October,  1820. 
Charles  H.  Morley,  Sept.,  18U0. 
John  G.  McKean,  Juno,  1831. 
Matthew  J,  MoCafforty,Mar.,1867. 
John  F.  McEvoy,  Sept.,  16.')7. 
John  McNeil,  June,  1840. 
John  W.  McEvoy,  Jun.,  1888. 
Uwen  McNeniara,  June,  1809. 
OllrrC.  Moulton,  June,  1870. 
JohjrG.  fliaguire,  Juno,  1877. 

Richard  J.  McKellegot,  June,1877. 

Wm.  P.  Mitchell,  March,  1672. 

Wm.  H.  Martin,  April,  1873. 

Polor  J.  McGuire,  July,  1878. 

Frederick  V.  JIarbIa,  June,  1683. 

John  T.  Maaterson,  Juno,  1883. 

Wm.  H.  Nlles,  April,  1871. 

Albert  F.  Nelson,  Sept.,  1836. 

Daniel  Needham,  April,  1850. 

Michael  Norton,  June,  1865. 

Geurgo  B.  Neal,  Oct.,  1810. 

Arthur  F.  L.  Norria,  June,  1659. 

John  C.  Nuurae,  Sept.,  1843. 

Robert  Ralston  Newell,  Dec,  1860. 

Edward  D.  O'Connor,  Sept,  1872. 

Charles  A.  O'Conner,  Sept.,  1809. 

Wm.  11,  Orcutt,  Jan,,  1671. 

Wm.  N.  Osgood,  March,  1660. 

Waldemer  Otis,  June,  1871. 

Thomas  O'Kaefo,  July,  1880. 

John  L.  O'Neil,  Dec,  1883. 

Samuel  D.  Partridge,  Sept.,  1830. 
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Hiuiiiiul  I'lii'liiir,  Oot,,  IHUll. 

'i'liotiiiiH  A.  rurHOMH,  •hinii,  IHlll. 

.lohii  II.  W.  I'linn,  ,|yiTH),  1h:I'2. 

Ji'roilorick  riirhiir,  Hnpl, ,  IH-ll. 

OHs  Parlilnimt,  April,  ISIIR. 

Harniipl  I'lit-HniiH,  H(i))t.,  IHfil, 

Nnllmii  I'uiliR,  Miin'li,  IK.'.fi. 

.Irihii  H.  I'litlon,  .Inly,  1880. 

Win.  E.  I'ayuB,  Ool,.,  1831. 

Oooi-go  W.  I'oU,  irol).,  18'tn. 

Floronliuo  W.  rollon,  March,  la.nfi. 

David  7'iiT-lmm,  March,  TSB9. 

ironitlo  N.  I'orkliiB,  Sept.,  18;iZ. 

Tlonj».mIii  li\  PerkiiiH,  Ajjril,  1855. 

Asa  I'oabody,  Sopl  ,  180(1. 

John  W.  rotlirigill,  Bra;.,  1868. 

Goorgi)  W.  Pliilllpfl,  Oct.,  WM. 

WoTiiloll  PhilllpB,  Sept.,  IHIil. 
Allihm  A.  I'nrry,  April,  l88fi. 
'I'hornas  W.  Pliillips,  Nov.,  1810. 

lien.jainln  J.  Prescott,  Sop(;.,  18^8. 

Alfrod  N.  Prosoott.,  Doc,  18M. 
.loiiallian  Port-ei',  Nov.,  181!). 

Henry  0.  Prult,  Feh.,  186!). 
BuBhrod  W.  Poor,  Doc,  1816. 

Marnhall  PreBton,  Nov.,  181(1. 

Willard  Phillips,  Oct.,  1818. 
Georgo  W.  Poorc,  .Inly,  1885. 

Henry  A.  I'luder,  Oct.,  1884. 
Jacob  a.  Patten,  Oct.,  1887. 
John  a.  Patlen,  Jill.v,  1880. 
John  H.  Punch,  Feb.,  1881. 
Irving  S.  Porter,  April,  1870. 
John  J.  Picltnlau,  Sept.,  1871. 
Sidney  A.  Philllp.B,  Jan.,  1874. 
Charles  II.  Phelpfl,  Feb.,  1874. 
K.  Henry  Pedrick,  Doc,  1874. 
Nathan  D.  Pratt,  Sept.,  1776. 
Edward  B.  Qninn,  Feb.,  1881. 
Francis  W.  Qn.i,  Jnly,  1878. 
Carlyle  W.  Quimhy,  Oct.,  1853. 
Wm.  A.  Iloss,  Oct.,  186.1. 
Edward  H.  Hand,  Ool;.,  1833. 
Isaac  G.  Eeod,  Dec,  1836. 
Hobert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Oct.,  1831. 
John  II.  lllcliiirdson.  Sept ,  1828. 
AVynian  Richardson,  Doc,  18'28. 
Win.  N.  Richarilson,  Dec,  1824. 
Daniel  lllohnrdson,  Dec,  1827. 
Charles  G.  Ilipley,  Sept.,  1844. 
Ehonezer  Rockwood,  Jnne,  184.5. 
John  W.  Reed,  Sept.,  1866. 
Richard  Kobirie,  Oct.,  1831. 
John  P.  Robinson,  Oct.,  1829. 
Charles  Rotiinsoii,  Juno,  1852. 
Ahner  Rogers,  I\Iarch,  1866. 
John  G.  Hogore,  Nov.,  1811). 
Bradford  Russell,  Sept.,  1821. 
Ciiarlos  Russell,  .Sept.,  1868. 
Jamos  Ruflnell,  Oct.,  1818. 
Joaiah  Butter,  June,  1843. 
Henry  W.  Robinson,  July,  1886. 
Samuel  B.  Rogers,  Juno,  1836. 
Ds.niel  1\1.  Richardson,  ,lune,  1836. 
Daniel  E.  UicliardHoii,  July,  1871. 
John  S.  Hearle,  Oct.,  1873. 
George  F.  Stone,  Feb.,  1874. 
Henry  J.  Sargent,  Oct.,  1833. 
Daniel  Saunders,  Dec,  1844. 
Georgo  Ij.  Sawyer,  Dec,  1B58. 
Tluimns  O.  Solfridgo,  Nov.,  180(1. 
Natli.  Sliattuck,  Jr.,  June,  1804. 
Uoratio  Shipley,  Oct.,  1833. 
Wni.  B.  Sprague,  June,  IBOS. 
Isaac  .Simon,  Dec,  1861. 
Harrison  G.  Sleeper,  Oct.,  1862. 


Ira  flpauliling,  April,  IH46. 

Will.  Hinvyur,  Sept.,  1831. 

I'hlllip  II.  Sears,  Oct.,  18411. 

Nuriiian  Seavor,  Oct.,  1827. 

(IuhIjivusA.  .Soniorby,  Cel.,  1847. 

Hd.  1),  Sohier,  Oct.,  1834. 

Iliiiilel  Slone,  ,lr.,  Dec,  1H2I1. 

John  0.  Shea,  ,/uly,  18H0. 

Hd.  F.  Sliorinan,  Feb.,  1847. 

John  Shepio,  Sept.,  1810. 

Win.  Slaniliab,  Marcli,  1867. 

fieorgo  Stevens,  Sept.,  1864. 

(loorgo  H.  Stevens,  March,  1880, 

Asuliol  Stearns,  Sept.,  1800. 

Hen.iuuiin  H.  Steele,  Oct ,  1867. 

Martin  L.  Stone,  March,  1H26. 

Henry  W.  Smith,  March,  1843, 

Will.  II.  I..  SmlMi,  April,  1848. 

Win.  F.  Sinilh,  Sept.,  1842. 

John  Stuart,  Dec,  1847. 

Charles  A.  V.  Swan,  Oct.,  1850. 

Theodore  H.  Sweetser,  Sept.,  1843. 

Erdix  Tcnnoy  Swift,  Doc,  1869. 
Solon  W.  Stevens,  Jan.,  1888. 

George  Sanderson,  Dec  ,  1869. 

George  R.  Stone,  .lune,  1871. 
Albert  H.  SklII;on,  Jan.,  1876. 
Ciiarlos  F.  Stone,  Dec,  1870. 
Charles  W.  Saviigo,  July,  187.8. 
Andrew  J.  Stackpole,  Jnne,  1860. 
Charles  A.  F.  Swan,  Oct.,  1858. 
John  L.  Spring,  Dec,  18Cn. 
Wni.  N.  Titus,  Jan.,  1886. 
John  P.  Tarbell,  June,  1831. 
Kbene/.er  Timelier,  Sept.,  1831. 
Bazaleel  Taft,  Jr.,  June,  1837. 
James  Temple,  Oct.,  1831. 
John  L.  Tuttle,  April,  1833. 
Joseph  H.  Tyler,  April,  1863. 
George  0.  Travis,  Dec,  1871. 
Louis  K.  Travis,  Dec,  1875. 
Wni.  H.  H.  Tnttle,  Oct.,  1877. 
James  M.  Trontt,  March,  1874. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Nov.,  1876. 
.Tonas  P.  Varnuin,  June,  1865. 
Aticinsou  C.  Varuum,  Sept.,  1858. 
John  Varnum,  .Sept.,  1861. 
Samuel  13.  Walcutt,  Oct.,  1820. 
Owon  Warland,  June,  1827. 
S.  11.  Walley,  Jr.,  Oct.,  1831. 
John  S.  Wallis,  Dec,  1838. 
Georgo  P.  Waldron,  Oct.,  1840. 
Win.  A.  Warner,  Oct.,  1820. 
Eiihu  B.  WaBhburne,  Dec,  1839. 
Wm.  R.  P.  Washbnrn,  Oct.,  1821. 
Francis  0.  Watts,  Oct.,  1827. 
Ezra  Weston,  Oct.,  1834. 
Paul  Willard,  Oct.,  1823. 
Calvin  Willard,  Dec,  1829. 
Lemuel  S.  Williaius,  Marcli,  1836. 
John  M.  Wilson,  March,  1833, 
David  S.  Wilson,  April,  1849. 
Isaac  G.  Wilson,  June,  1841. 
John  Wiuneck,  Dec,  1848. 
Robert  C.  Wintlirup,  Oct.,  1833. 
John  T.  Winthrop,  Oct.,  1820. 
Samuel  II.  Wilcox,  Oct.,  186!). 
Charles  C.  Woodman,  Doc,  1851. 
Wm.  E.  Wording,  April,  1847. 
John  Wriglit,  March,  1824. 
Wni.  P.  Wriglit,  Sept.,  1866. 
Thomaa  Wright,  Sept.,  1846. 
Nathaniel  Wright,  Jr.,  Sept.,  1841. 
Lorenzo  Westover,  June,  1843. 
Isaac  W.  Webster,  April,  1849. 
Wm.  1".  Webster,  Sept.,  1845. 


Tlujinioi  V\'rl.iijiii'e,  Nov.,  IHIU. 
Alfred  A.  While,  Uliircli,  185!). 
Wllllaiii  While,  Hep.,  I8III. 
Ileiijaiiilii  W.  Whlliiey,  Oct.,  1843. 
(Jenige  M.  Ward,  Dec,  1886. 
OberleH  F.  Worcester,  Dee.,  1836. 
I'kuiIIbk  Welwler,  Feb.,  1881. 
.lohn  Wiii  ien,  li'i  h.,  1881  . 
I'ldgiir   A\'aireii   WaHliliii i  ii,  Oct., 
1870. 


l''riililtllM  Woreenter,  .luiio,  1871. 
Charles    It.    Walllugfiird,  April, 
1871. 

lieiiiy  H.  WeliBter,  Oct.,  1877. 
SiUiuuM  Whitiiey,  March,  186(1. 
Ilalilel  WilllalllH,  March,  I860. 

George  If.  W  Iwaid,  Mcli.,  1873. 

llayiMon  10.  Wilson,  Feb.,  1874. 
.Iiihil  II.  Whalon,  Feb.,  1874. 
Ilcibert  II.  While,  Dec,  1883. 


'I'lie  above  list  is  licit  only  incomplete  so  far  lis  ad- 
tnirisioiia  to  the  bar  tiro  concerned,  hut  it  is  by  no  tneuus 
confiDed  to  lawyers  living  or  intending  to  settle  with- 
in the  county.  It  is  [jresciUcd  in  this  cliajiter,  rather 
tliaii  in  that  on  tlio  Hencli  and  Bar,  Air  the  reason  that 
it  includes  iiiaiiy  who  never  intended  to  practice  with- 
in the  county,  but  who  were  admitted  at  its  dilFerent 
courts  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  Dane  Law 
School  at  (lainbridge,  or  the  private  ofTices  in  which 
they  had  pursued  their  studies. 

There  is  little  that  can  bo  added  to  this  sketch  of 
Middle.iex  County,  which  has  .already  extended  be- 
yond tlie  limits  assigned  to  it  in  these  volumes.  The 
special  industries,  many  of  them  of  large  proportions, 
which  abound  in  the  county,  the  various  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  established  within  its 
boundaries,  the  higiiways  and  bridges  laid  out  and 
built  under  county  supervision,  will  all  be  referred  to 
in  the  histories  of  the  towns,  to  which  this  sketch  may 
be  considered  a  preface.  The  following  chapter  though 
entitled  a  sketch  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  is  separated 
from  this  by  only  an  arbitrary  line,  and  may  properly 
be  considered  the  second  chapter  of  the  History  of  the 
County. 


CHAPTER  II. 
BENCH  AA'D  BAR. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Middlesex  County  the  bar  was 
divided  into  two  classes,  barristers  and  attorneys, 
and  this  division  continued  until  1836,  though  after 
180G,  under  a  rule  of  court,  counselors  were  substi- 
tuted for  barriiiters.  In  the  earliest  days  the  lawyers 
were  chiefly  uneducated  men,  and  of  the  judges  few 
were  educated  to  tlie  law.  Edward  Eandolph  wrote 
home  to  England  in  January  1G87-88,  "I  have  wrote 
you  of  the  want  we  have  of  two  or  three  honest  attor- 
neys (if  any  such  thing  in  nature);  we  have  but 
two  ;  one  is  West's  creature,  come  with  him  from  New 
York  and  drives  all  before  him.  He  also  takes  ex- 
travagant fees,  and  for  want  of  more  the  country  can- 
not avoid  coming  to  him,  so  that  we  had  better  be 
quite  without  them  than  not  to  have  more."  These 
two  attorneys  were  very  likely  George  Farwell  and 
James  Graham,  the  former  of  whom  was  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  aud  until  June  20, 1G88,  attorney -geu- 
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eral,  when  lie  was  succeeded  by  the  latter.  Little  is 
tnown  of  the  barristers  before  17GS.  In  that  year 
there  were  rweuty-five  barristers  ia  Massachusetts. 
Of  these,  eleven  were  in  Suflblk — Richard  Dana,  Benj- 
amin Kent,  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Samuel  Fitch,  William 
Head,  Samuel  Swift,  Benjamin  Gridley,  Samuel 
Quincy,  Robert  Auchmuty,  Jonathan  Adams  and  An- 
drew Cazeneau.  Five  were  in  Essex — Daniel  Farnham, 
William  Pynchon,  John  Chipman,  Nathaniel  Peaselee 
Sergenl  and  John  Lowell.  Two  were  in  Worcester — 
James  Putnam  and  Abel  Willard.  One  was  in  Mid- 
dlesex— Jonathan  Sewall.  Two  were  in  Plymouth — 
James  Hovey  and  Pelham  Winslow.  Three  were  in 
Boston — Samuel  White,  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  Dan- 
iel Leonard,  and  Hampshire  had  one,  John  Worthing- 
ton.  According  to  Wosliburn's  "  J  listory  of  the  Judi- 
ciary of  Massachusetts,"  from  whom  the  writer  quotes, 
sixteen  other  barristers  were  made  before  the  Revolu- 
tion— John  Adams  and  Sampson  Salter  Blowers,  of 
Boston;  Moses  Bliss  and  Jonathan  Bliss,  of  Sprine;- 
field  ;  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Northampton  ;  Zephaniah 
Leonard,  of  Taunton  ;  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Great  Bar- 
rington;  Simeon  Strong,  of  Amherst ;  Daniel  Oliver,  of 
Hard  wick  ;  Francis  Dana,  of  Cambridge  ;  Daniel  Bliss, 
of  Concord  ;  Joshua  Upham,  of  Brookfield  ;  Shearjas- 
hub  Bourne,  of  Barnstable  ;  Samuel  Porter,  of  Salem  ; 
Jeremiah  D.  Rogers,  of  Littleton,  and  Cakes  Angier,  of 
Bridgewater. 

It  is  by  no  means  generally  known  what  constituted 
a  barrister  in  New  England.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  barra,  signifying  bar,  and  was 
applied  to  those  only  who  were  permitted  to  plead  at 
the  bar  of  the  courts.  It  wa.s  necessary  in  England 
that  a  barrister  before  admission  should  have  resided 
three  years  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  if  a  graduate 
of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  and  five  years  if  not. 
These  Inns  of  Court  were  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  tlie  English  custom  was 
so  far  followed  as  to  make  a  practice  of  three  years  in 
the  Inferior  Courts  a  qualification  for  admission  as  bar- 
rister. John  Adams  says  in  his  diary  that  he  became 
a  barrister  in  1761,  and  was  directed  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  gown  and  bands  and  a  tie-wig,  having 
practiced  according  to  the  rules  three  years  in  the  In- 
ferior Courts. 

After  the  E^volution  the  appointment  of  barristers 
continued,  and  the  following  entry  has  been  found  by 
the  writer  in  the  records  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  : 

**  Suffolk  S9.  Saperi^^r  Court  of  Judicature  at  ]}oat>jii,  third  Tueeilay 
of  Febmary,  1781,  present  Win.  Cushing,  Nathaniel  I'.  Surgeant,  Uavld 
Sewall  and  James  .SuUivao,  JuaticeB  :  aiid  uow  at  thid  term  thu  foUuw 
ing  role  U  made  by  the  Court  and  ordered  to  be  entered,  viz.  :  whereaa, 
le&ralQg  and  literary  accomiiliebmentd  are  neceaaary  as  well  to  promote 
tbe  haptJineaa  a«  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  pitople,  and  the  learning 
of  the  law,  when  duly  encouraged  and  lightiy  direcled,  being  ut*  well 
peculiarly  aobaervieiit  to  the  great  and  good  purpose  aforesaid  ajj  pro- 
motive of  public  and  private  Justice  ;  and  the  Court  being,  at  all  times, 
ready  to  beaUjw  peculiar  marka  of  apprubatiou  upon  tlie  gentlemen  of 
tbe  bar  who,  by  a  cUae  application  to  the  study  of  the  science  tUey  pro- 


fess, by  a  mode  of  conduct  which  gives  a  coDviction  of  the  rectitude  of 
their  minds  aud  a  fuirueas  of  practice  that  does  honor  to  the  profession 
of  the  law,  shall  distinguisti  as  men  of  science,  honor  and  integrity, 
Do  order  that  no  gentleinrtn  shall  he  called  to  the  degree  of  barrister 
until  he  shall  merit  tlie  same  by  his  conspicuous  bearing,  ability  and 
liouesty  :  and  that  the  Court  will,  of  their  own  mere  motion,  call  to 
the  bar  such  pei-sons  as  shall  render  themselves  worthy  as  aforesaid  ; 
and  that  the  manner  of  calling  to  tlie  bar  shall  be  as  follows  ;  The  gen- 
tleman who  shall  bo  a  candidate  shall  stand  within  the  bar  ;  the  chief 
justice,  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  Justice,  shall,  iu  the  name  ol"  the 
Court,  repeat  toliini  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  ba^rist6r-at-la^v  ; 
shall  let  him  know  that  it  is  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  Court  of  his 
being  possessed  of  those  qualifications  that  induces  them  to  confer  the 
honor  ujion  him  ;  and  shall  suleninly  charge  him  so  to  conduct  himself 
its  to  be  of  singular  service  to  his  country  by  exerting  his  abilities  for 
the  defence  of  her  Constitutional  freedom  ;  and  so  to  demean  himself  as 
to  do  honor  to  the  court  anil  bar." 

The  act  establishing  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
July  3,  1782,  provided  that  the  court  should  and  might 
from  time  to  time  make,  record  and  establish  all  such 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
attorneys  ordinarily  practicing  in  the  said  court,  and 
the  creating  of  barris  ters-at-law.  The  following  rule 
was  adojited  and  entered  on  the  records  of  that  court: 

"Suffolk  SS.  At  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Boston,  the  last  Tues- 
day of  August,  1783,  present  Williani  Cushing,  Chief  Justice  ;  and  Na- 
thaniel P.  Sargeant,  Uavid  Sewftll  and  Increase  Sumner,  Justices, 
ordered  that  barristers  be  called  to  the  bar  by  special  writ,  to  be  ordered 
l-'Y  the  Court,  and  to  be  in  the  following  form  : 

"'Commonwealth  of  I\[.vss.ioiidsettb. 
"'To  A.B,  Esq.,  of  ,  Greeting:  We,  well  knowing  your  abil- 
ity, learning  and  Integrity,  command  you  that  you  appear  before  our 

luslices  of  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court  next  to  be  holden  at  ,  in 

and  fur  our  county  of  ,  on  the  Tuesday  of  ,  then  and 

there  in  our  said  Court  to  take  upon  you  the  state  and  degree  of  u 

Uarrifltor-at-I.aw.    Hereof  fail   not.    Witness   ,  lisq,,  our  Chief 

Justice  at  Boston,  the    day  of   ,  iu  the  year  vjf  our  Lord 

 ,  and  In  the  year  of  onr  Independence  .    By  order  of 

the  Court,   ,  Clerk.' 

which  writ  shall  be  fairly  engi-oascd  on  parchment  and  delivered  twenty 
days  before  tho  session  of  the  same  Court  by  the  SberllT  of  the  same 
county  to  tbe  persim  to  whom  directed,  and  being  produced  In  Court  by 
(he  Barrister  and  there  read  by  the  Cleilt  and  proper  certificate  thereon 
made,  shall  be  rede.livored  ami  keptas  a  voucher  of  his  being  legally 
called  to  the  bar  :  and  the  Barristersshall  lake  rank  according  to  the 
date  of  their  respective  write." 

It  is  probable  that  no  barristers  were  called  after 
1784,  and  in  1806,  by  the  following  rule  of  court,  coun- 
sellors seem  to  have  been  substituted  in  their  place  : 

"Suffolk  SS.  At  tbe  Supremo  Judicial  Court  at  Boston  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Snffclk  and  Nantucket,  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  1806, 
l)resent  Fralicis  liana,  Chief  Juetice,  'J'hoodore  Sedgwick,  George 
I'liatcherand  Isaac  Parker,  Justices,  ordered;  ii'lrat.  No  Attorney  ahall 
do  the  business  of  a  Gonnsolloi' unless  be  shall  have  been  made  or  ad- 
tiiltted  as  such  by  the  Court.  Second.  All  Attorneys  of  this  Court,  who 
have  been  admitted  three  yeo-rs  before  the  setting  of  this  Court,  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such.  Third. 
No  Attorney  or  Counsellor  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  without  a  lire-- 
vious  exaininatlon,  etc." 

In  1836  (Chapter  88,  Section  23  of  the  Revised 
Statutes)  it  was  provided  by  law  that  "  every  person 
admitted  to  practice  in  any  court  may  practice  in  ev- 
ery other  court  in  the  state,  and  there  ahall  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  counsellor  and  attorney."  The  rule  of 
court  above  mentioned,  adopted  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature  iu  1781,  was  probably  made 
necessary  by  the  new  order  of  things  brought  about 
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by  Llio  KevoliiLioii,  iitul  wiw  jirobably  only  a  now  de- 
clttrntion  concBrning  barrisLcrH  of  a  riilo  whioli  bad  (ix- 
iHled  ill  Uio  rroviiicial  courU.  It  luin  been  thouglit 
by  HoiiU!  I.bal.  until  1781  the  J'lngliHli  rule  prevailed  re- 
(jniring  a  probalion  in  one  of  the  JnuH  of  Court,  but 
it  Ih  nbHolutdly  certain  that  many  of  the  barristerB  of 
]7(i7,  a  littt  ol'  wboni  baa  been  given,  hud  never  been 
in  fllngland. 

Among  tliose  on  the  beneh  in  the  MasaaehusettB 
Colonial  and  Provincial  periods,  aH  has  already  been 
said,  few  of  the  judges  were  trained  to  the  law.  Up 
to  the  Revolution  only  four  judges  educated  as 
lawyers  had  been  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature — Benjamin  I^ynde, 
Paul  Dudley,  Edmund  Trowbridge  and  William  Cuah- 
ing.  Of  these,  Edmund  Trowbridge  alone  was  a  Middle- 
sex County  man.  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  born  in  Newton 
iu  1709,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1728.  In 
1749  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Shirley  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  1767  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court, 
resigning  his  office  in  1772.  He  presided  at  the  trial 
of  English  soldiers  charged  with  murder  at  the  Boston 
massacre  and  won  great  credit  for  his  ability  and  im- 
partiality. Though  a  Loyalist,  he  held  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  parties  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Cambridge,  April  2,  1783.  It  seems 
surprising  at  this  day,  when  the  highest  and  pro- 
foundest  legal  attainments  are  sought  for  the  bench, 
to  find  how  little  legal  knowledge  the  judges  of  the 
highest  courts  in  the  early  days  must  have 
possessed,  and  how  strikingly  unfitted  by  tem- 
perament and  education  many  of  them  must 
have  been  for  the  occupation  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  William  Stoughton  was  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  created  as  a 
apecial  tribunal  "  assigned  to  enquire  of,  hear  and 
determine  for  the  time  a.11  and  all  manner  of 
felonies,  witchcraft,  crimes  and  offences  how  or  by 
whomsoever  done,  committed  or  perpetuated  within 
the  several  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex  or, 
either  of  them."  Its  special  mission  was  to  try  the 
cases  of  witchcraft  then  pending  iu  Essex.  Mr. 
Stoughton  was  born  in  Dorchester  in  1(531  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1650.  He  was  educated  for  the 
ministry,  became  a  fellow  at  Oxford  and  preached  in 
England  and  in  New  England  after  his  return.  In 
1668  he  preached  the  annual  election  sermon,  and, 
though  never  settled,  continued  ,in  the  ministry  until 
1671.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  court,  was  a  military  man,  but  declined 
to  act,  and  was  succeeded  by  JoUathan  Curwin,  a 
merchant,  and  the  other  justices  were  Samuel  Sewall, 
a  clergyman  ;  John  Richards,  a  merchant;  Waitstill 
Winthrop,  a  physician  ;  Peter  Sergeant,  probably  a 
merchant,  and  Bartholomew  Gedney,  a  physician. 
The  strong  men  on  the  bench  were  undoubtedly 
Stoughton  and  Sewall,  and  on  them,  more  than  the 
others,  the  responsibility  must  rest  for  the  barbarous 
results  of  the  trials  in  which  they  were  engaged. 


Of  the  (Joiirt  of  AHHistantH,  which  existed  during 
the  Colony  of  MasHachuHetts,  there  were  some  who,  as 
Middlesex  men,  should  bo  nniiil ioned  in  this  narra- 
tive. 

TiiOMAH  DuDi.rov,  an  assistant  iu  i03ri,  '36,  '41,  '42, 
'43,  '44,  wan  one  of  the  founders  of  Cambridge  in  1631 . 
He  remained  there,  however,  only  a  few  years,  and 
after  a  short  residence  in  Ipswich  became  a  resident 
of  Koxbury  in  1636,  before  the  county  of  Middlesex 
wiis  incorporated.     He  wafl  Deputy-Governor  from 

1629  to  1634,  from  1637  to  1640,  from  1646  to  1660, 
and  from  1051  to  1653.  He  was  also  Governor  in 
1034,  1640,  1645  and  1650  ;  commissioner  of  the  four 
colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  New  Haven  and 
Connecticut  in  1043,  1647  and  1649.  While  in  Cam- 
bridge Mr.  Paige,  in  his  history  of  that  town,  states 
that  he  lived  on  the  northwesterly  corner  of  Dunster 
and  South  Streets.  He-  died  in  Roxbury,  July  31, 
1653. 

Simon  Buadstkeet,  assistant  from  1630  to  1678, 
was  also  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Cambridge, 
but  became  a  resident  of  Andover  in  1644.  He  mar- 
ried, in  England,  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley, 
and  while  in  Cambridge,  as  Mr.  Paige  also  states, 
lived  on  the  easterly  corner  of  Brighton  Street  and 
Harvard  Square.  He  died  in  Salem,  March  27, 
1697. 

John  Haynes,  an  assistant  in  1634  and  1636,  came 
to  New  England  iu  1(533,  and  lived  a  abort  time  in 
Cambridge  on  the  westerly  side  of  Winthrop  Square, 
removing  thence  to  Connecticut  in  1637,  of  which  State 
he  was  the  first  Governor.  He  was  also  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Colony  in  1635.    He  died  in  1654. 

RooEii  llAELAiCENDEN,  an  assistant  from  1036  to 
1638,  came  to  Cambridge  in  1035  and  lived  on  the 
Dudley  estate,  where  he  died  of  small-pox,  November 
17,  1038. 

Increase  Noweli,,  who  for  many  years  was  an 
assistant,  came  to  New  England  with  Winthrop  in 

1630  and  was  secretary  of  the  Colony  from  1636  to 
1649.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  church  iu  Charlestown 
in  1032,  and  died  in  Charleston,  November  1,  1655. 

Heubert  Pelham,  an  assistant  from  1045  to  1649, 
though  he  remained  in  the  country  only  a  few  years, 
was  during  his  stay  a  Middlesex  man.  His  grand- 
father, Edward  Pelham,  of  Hastings,  in  Sussex  Eng- 
land, was  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  admitted 
at  Gray's  Inn  in  1563,  called  to  the  bar  in  1579, 
knighted  and  made  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Ireland,  and  died  in  1606.  His  son, 
Herbert  Pelham,  of  Michelhan  Priory,  was  admitted 
to  Gray's  Inn  in  1588,  and  his  son,  the  emigrant  to 
New  England,  bore  his  father's  arms  in  the  Hastings 
muster-roll  in  1619.  The  last  Herbert,  the  subject  of 
this  short  sketch,  born  in  1601,  graduated  at  Oxford 
in  1619  and  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1638  and  settled 
in  Sudbury.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  Harvard 
College,  and  returned  to  England  in  1649,  where  he 
died  in  1673.    His  will,  proved  in  London,  March  13, 
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1677,  calls  him  of  Bewers  Hamlet,  Essex,  and  speaks 
of  Thomas  Bellingham  as  the  husband  of  his  sister. 
By  a  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  Edward,  and  a  daughter, 
Penelope,  who  married,  in  1651,  Governor  Josiah 
VTinslow,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  The  son,  Edward, 
married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  of 
Rhode  Island,  afld  died  in  Newport  in  1720,  leaving 
three  children — Elizabeth,  Edward  and  Thomas.  Mr. 
Pelham,  the  assistant,  married  for  a  second  wife 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Roger  Harlatenden,  who  was  also 
an  assistant  from  1634 to  1638,  inclusive.  The  Pelham 
house  in  Hastings,  built  in  1611,  was  standing  in 
1862,  the  oldest  house  in  the  town. 

Frakcis  Willoughbv,  another  assistact,  was  the 
son  of  Colonel  William  \Villoughby,  and  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  England.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  at 
Charlestown  August  22,  1638,  and  was  in  publicservice 
almost  continuously  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  4,  1671.  He  was  selectman  of  his  adopted 
town  seven  years,  was  the  representative  two  years, 
was  assistant  four  years  and  Deputy-Govf-mor  from 
1665  until  his  death.  He  was  a  successful  merchant, 
leaving  at  his  death  an  estate  valued  at  about  £4000, 
of  which  he  gave  300  acres  of  land  to  the  schools  of 
Charlestown. 

Da^'iel  Gookix,  another  Middlesex  assistant,  was 
in  various  ways  a  prominent  man.    He  was  born  in  ' 
Kent,  England,  about  1612,  and  died  in  Cambridge 
March  19,  1687.  He  emigrated  to  Virginia  from  Eng- 
land in  1621  with  his  father,  and  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1644.    He  was  a  captain  in  the  militia,  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Court  from  Cambridge  and 
assistant  from  1652  until  1686  inclusive.    He  was  at  | 
different  times  duperintendeut  of  the  Indians,  licen-  ' 
ser  of  the  press  and  marshal- general  of  the  Colony,  i 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Indiana  of  Massachusetts,"  which  were  published  by  \ 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1792.    He  ^ 
married,  iu  1639,  in  England,  Mary  Dolling,  of  St.  I 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  London.  j 

Simon  Willard,  who  was  an  assistant  from  1654 
to  1675,  was  born  in  Kent,  England,  about  1605  and  | 
died  while  holding  court  at  Charlestown  April  24,  j 
1676.  He  came  to  New  England  in  1634  and  lived  j 
many  years  in  Concord,  Lancaster  and  Groton,  finally  • 
removing  to  Salem,  of  which  place  he  was  a  resident  I 
at  the  time  of  bis  death.  He  was  connected  with  the  j 
militia  and  wore  the  title  of  major.  I 

Richard  Russell,  an  assistant  from  1659  to  1G76, 
came  to  New  Englaud  from  Hereford,  in  Hereford-  i 
shire,  England,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  ^ 
Charleitown  in  1640.  He  was  a  selectman  of  that  : 
town  twenty-six  years,  a  deputy  to  the  General  i 
0)urt  ten  years,  an  assistant  sixteen  yeara.  Speaker  of  | 
the  House  of  Deputies  five  years  and  twenty  ysars  i 
the  colonial  treasurer.  He  was  a  merchant  by  pro-  j 
fession  and  accumulated  a  fortune  that  was  large  for  ; 
the  times.  He  died  May  14,  1676,  giving  by  his  will  | 
£100  to  his  church,  £50  towards  a  parsonage  house. 


£200  to  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
£100  to  Harvard  College.  By  a  wife,  Maad,  whom  he 
probably  married  in  New  England,  he  had  James, 
bom  in  1640 ;  Daniel,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1669  and  died  in  Charlestown  after  his  acceptance  of 
an  invitation  to  become  its  settled  minister  January 
4, 1678 ;  Catharine,  who  married  William  Roewell,  of 
Connecticut;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Nathaniel 
Graves  and  John  Herbert 

Thomas  Danforth,  an  assistant  from  1659  to 
1678,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Danforth,  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  1622  and  came 
to  Massachusetts  with  his  father  in  1634.  He  was 
admitted  a  freeman  in  1643  and  in  1657  was  a  deputy 
to  the  General  Court  from  Cambridge.  In  1659  he 
was  promoted  from  assistant  to  Deputy-Grovemor  and 
remained  in  oflHce  until  1686.  In  1679  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  president  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Maine,  and  a  General  Court  for  that  Province 
was  held  at  York  in  1681.  He  continued  in  that 
office  until  the  arrival  of  Dudley,  in  1686,  and  after  the 
old  charter  was  resumed,  upon  the  retirement  of 
Androu,  he  was  again  made  Deputy-Governor  and 
continued  in  office  until  the  union  of  the  Colonies, 
in  1692,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Province. 
Under  the  Provincial  charter  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  con- 
tinued on  the  bench  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
.at  Cambridge  November  5,  1699.  • 

Peter  Bolkley,  an  assistant  from  1677  to  1684, 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  of  Concord,  and 
was  born  August  12,  1643.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1660,  and,  though  educated  for  the  ministry, 
became  an  active  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court 
from  Concord  from  1673  to  1676,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  Speaker.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  under  Dudley  at  Concord  May  24, 
1688.  He  married,  April  16, 1667,  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  Joseph  Wheeler,  who,  as  his  widow, 
married  Jonathan  Prescott.  Peter  Prescott  a  son  of 
Jonathan,  born  April  17, 1709,  dealt  largely  in  wild 
lands  in  New  Hampshire,  and  gave  the  name  to  Peter- 
boro,'  in  that  State.  He  commanded  a  company  at 
Crown  Point  in  175S,  and  before  the  Revolution  re- 
moved to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  courts,  and  died  in  1784. 

Thomas  Flint,  an  assistant  from  1642  to  1651  and 
in  1653,  came  from  Madock,  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
and  settled  in  Concord  in  1638.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth  for  New  England,  and  is  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  £4000.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  four  years,  as  well  as  being  an  assistant. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  "a  sincere  servant  of 
Christ  who  liad  a  fair  yearly  revenue  in  England,  bnt 
having  improved  it  for  Christ  by  casting  it  into 
the  common  treasury,  he  waits  upon  the  Lord  for 
doubling  his  talent,  if  it  shall  seem  good  unto  him 
so  to  do,  and  the  meantime  spending  his  person  for 
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the  good  of  his  people  in  the  respousi  hie  office  of  mag- 
istrate." 

Ja&tf^  Russell,  an  assiatant  from  1C80  to  1C86 
inclosive,  waatheson  of  Richard  Russell,  who  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  in  the  Hat  of  asaistanta.  He 
was  bom  in  Charlestown,  October  4,  1640,  and  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  John  Haynes,  who  was  Governor 
of  the  Colony  from  May  5,  1635,-  to  May  25,  1636,  and 
was  ancceeded  by  Henry  Vane.  Mr.  Ruaaell  was  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Coart,  one  of  the  Conncil  of 
Safety  at  the  deposition  of  Androa,  and  colonial  treas- 
urer from  May  19,  1680,  to  May  11,  1686.  Under  the 
Provincial  charter  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  Council. 
He  died  April  28,  1709. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1691,  the  Maasachuaetts 
Colony  ceased  to  exist,  as  on  that  date  a  new  charter 
passed  the  great  seal  embracing  Massachusetts,  PljfTn- 
outh,  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard  in  a  new  government  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  Under  this 
charter,  which  reached  New  England  in  1692,  the 
Genera]  Court  was  authorized  to  establish  courts  with 
power  to  try  all  kinds  of  civil  and  criminal  causes. 
Before,  however,  the  General  Court  had  met  under 
the  new  charter,  Sir  William  Phipps,  who  had  been 
appointed  the  first  Governor  of  the  Province,  created 
the  special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  already  re- 
ferred to,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  persons  charged 
with  witchcraft.  The  judges  commissioned  for  this 
court  June  2,  1692,  were  only  a  short  time  in  service, 
and  in  August  or  September  of  the  same  year  the 
court  was  dissolved.  None  of  the  judges  were  Mid- 
dlesex men,  and  consequently  they  have  no  place  in 
this  record. 

The  courts,  aa  has  been  already  mentioned,  perma- 
nently established  under  the  charter  were  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  a  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  lower  courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  consisted  at 
first  of  William  Stonghton,  chief  justice;  Thomas  Dan- 
forth,  Waitstill  Winthrop,  John  Richards  and  Samuel 
Sewall,  associates.  Of  these,  Thomas  Danforth,  the 
only  Middlesex  man,  has  already  been  enfficiently 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  Colonial  Court  of  Assistants. 

JoHH  Levekett,  a  justice  on  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  from  1702  to  1708,  who  was  for  many 
yeaiB  a  resident  of  Middlesex  County,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  August  25,  1662.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Leverett,  who  was  from  1671  to  1673  Deputy-Governor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1680  and  became  president  of  the  college  on 
his  retirement  from  the  bench,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1724.  He  lived  in  Cambridge  some  years  before  his 
accession  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  and  repre- 
sented that  town  in  1700  in  the  Geueral  Court,  of 
which  he  was  Speaker.  For  some  years  before  his 
appointment  to  the  college  he  held  the  offices  of  judge 
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of  the  Superior  Court,  judge  of  Probate  and  coun- 
selor. 

Jonathan  Remington,  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  from  1733  to  1745,  was  born  in  Cambridge  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1696.  Before  his  accession 
to  the  Superior  bench  he  had  been  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  for  Middlesex  from  1715  to  1733  and 
judge  of  Probate  for  that  county  from  1725  to  1731. 
He  died  September  20,  1745. 

TuoMAS  GREAVE.S,  a  judgo  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  1738,  was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1684  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1703.  He  studied  and  practiced 
medicine  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  Before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Superior  Court  he  acted  in  1731  as 
special  judge  of  the  Middlesex  Court  of  Common 
Pleaa,  iu  1735  as  special  judge  of  the  same  court  in 
Suffolk,  and  in  1737  as  special  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  Essex.  In  1733  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  on  which  bench  he  re- 
mained until  his  appointment  to  the  Superior  Court 
in  1738.  In  1739,  after  leaving  the  Superior  Court, 
having  been  supeiseded  by  Stephen  Sewall  on  the 
16th  of  May  in  that  year,  he  was  reappointed  to  the 
Common  Pleas  and  remained  on  its  bench  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  June  19,  1747. 

CHA.MBERS  Russell,  son  of  Daniel  Russell,  a  judge 
on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  from  1752  to  1766, 
was  bom  in  Charlestown  in  1713.  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1731.  He  settled  in  Concord,  in  that  part 
of  the  town  which  afterwards  became  a  part  of  Lin- 
coln, and  remained  a  resident  of  the  new  town  after 
its  incorporation  in  1754.  He  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1747  and  continued 
on  that  bench  until  April  6,  1752,  when  he  was  com- 
missioned to  the  Superior  Court.  In  1747  he  was  also 
appointed  judge  of  vice-admiralty  over  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  held  the 
office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Guilford, 
England,  November  24,  1767.  The  family  of  which 
Mr.  Russell  was  a  member  was  a  distinguished  one 
during  many  generation'?.  He  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Richard  Russell,  already  referred  to  aa  one  of  the 
Court  of  Asaistanta  from  Middlesex  County  during  the 
life  of  the  Colony.  James  Russell,  a  brother  of 
Chambers,  who  died  in  1798,  wrote  as  follows  to  his 
son,  Thomas  Russell,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston : 
"  Our  family  has  great  reason  to  bless  God  that  the 
reputation  of  it  has  been  preserved.  You  are  the 
fifth  generation.  In  the  year  1646  Richard  Russell 
entered  into  public  life.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent I  may  say  the  family  have  had  every  office  of 
profit  and  honor  which  the  people  could  give  them, 
in  the  town  of  Charlestown,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, and  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  and  I  do  not  find 
that  there  was  any  one  left  out  of  office  for  misbe- 
havior." 

Edmund  Tkowbbidoe,  who  was  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  1767  to  1772,  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 
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A  list  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
during  the  life  of  the  Province  and  during  the  Revo- 
lution has  heen  already  given  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, hut  some  special  mention  of  each  should  he  made 
in  a  sketch  of  the  Bench  and  Bar. 

JoHX  Phillips,  commissioned  a  judge  of  the  court 
December  7,  1692,  and  remaining  on  the  bench  nntil 
1715,  was  horn  in  Charlestown  in  1631,  and  died 
March  20,  1725.  He  was  also  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  treasurer  of  the  Province,  and  from  1689  to 
1715  colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  trom  1683  to  1686,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety. 

Jameo  Rdssell,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
from  December  5,  1692,  to  1707,  has  already  been 
sketched  as  one  of  the  Colonial  Court  of  Ahsibtants. 

Joseph  Lyxde,  a  judge  of  the  same  court  from 
Dec  7,  1692,  to  1719,  was  horn  in  Charlestown  in 
June,  1636,  and  died  January  29,  1727.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  ever,  as  stated  hy  Washhum,  one 
of  the  assistants  under  the  Colonial  charter.  Under 
the  charter  of  the  Province  he  was  named  as  one  of 
the  counselors,  and  previous  to  that  had  been  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1689,  after  the  deposition 
of  Androa. 

Samuel  Haymax,  also  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  at  its  organization,  Dec.  7, 1692,  continued  on 
the  bench  until  1702.  He  was  horn  in  Charlestown, 
but  prohnbly  removed  to  Watertown  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench.  He  had  been  a  representa- 
tive to  the  Colonial  General  Court  and  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Council.  It  has  heen  noticed  by  the 
writer  that  the  surname  Hayman  has  been  corrupted 
into  Heman,  and  in  that  form  has  heen  often  used  as 
a  Christian  name  hy  persons  connected  with  the  Hay- 
man  family. 

JoxATHAN  Tyng,  a  judgc  from  July,  1702,  to  1719, 
was  the  son  of  Edmund  Tyng,  and  was  horn  in  1642. 
He  had  heen  a  member  of  the  Councils  of  Dudley 
and  Andros,  and  received  his  commission  from  Dud- 
ley when  he  came  into  power  in  1702,  He  lived  in 
Wobum,  and  died  January  19,  1724.  It  is  staled  hy 
Washburn,  erroneously,  that  Edmund  Tyng  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  families  of  that  name  in  New  Eng- 
land. Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Higginson  Tyng,  of  New- 
huryport  and  New  York,  Rev.  Stephen  Higginson 
Tyng,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Dudley  Atkins 
Tyng  were  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Dudley  Atkins 
Tyng,  a  distinguished  la?vyer  of  Newhuryport,  who 
was  the  son  of  Dudley  Atkins,  and  a  descendant  of 
Governor  Dudley.  He  changed  his  name  on  his  in- 
heritance of  the  estates  of  James  Tyng,  of  Tynga- 
borough,  and  has  heen  well  known  as  the  reporter  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  editor  of  seventeen 
volumes  of  the  reports,  covering  a  period  from  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  to  March,  1822. 

FP.Ajfcis  FoxcROFT,  judec  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  from  1707  to  1719,  and  judge  of  Probate 


from  1708  to  1725,  was  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1658. 
He  was  a  commissioned  judge  under  Andros,  and 
opposed  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  maintained  his 
opposition  to  the  new  order  of  things  until  he  was 
finally  rewarded  hy  Dudley  by  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
He  died  in  Cambridge  Dec.  31.  1727. 

Jonathan  Remington,  who  was  judge  from  1715 
to  1733,  has  already  been  sufBciently  referred  to  as  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court 

Jonathan  Dowse,  a  judge  of  the  court  from  1713 
to  1741,  was  a  Charlestown  man,  and  a  graduate  at 
Harvard  in  1715.  For  many  years  he  was  prominent 
in  town  affairs.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
eleven  to  build  a  new  meeting-house  in  his  native 
town  in  1716,  and  in  1717,  when  a  motion  was  made 
in  town-meeting  "  to  have  the  lecture  at  Charlestown 
begin  an  hour  sooner  than  heretofore,"  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Michael  Gill,  a  committee  "  to  treat 
with  the  ministers,  and  to  signify  to  them  the  town's 
consent."  Little  is  known  of  Judge  Dowse,  and  the 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Charles  Chambers,  who  was  judge  from  1719  to 
1739,  was  the  grandfather  of  Chambers  Russell, 
already  alluded  to  as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Charlestown,  and  held  his  seat 
on  the  bench  until  his  resignation,  in  the  year  above 
mentioned. 

Francis  Fullam,  a  judge  from  1719  to  1756,  was 
a  resident  of  Weston,  and  besides  presiding  as  chief 
iustice  on  the  bench  of  this  conn,  be  was  a  colonel  in 
the  militia  and  a  member  of  the  Council.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  many  of  the  jndges  of  the 
courts  during  the  Provincial  period  were  military 
men.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  our  own  day  to  find  on 
the  bench  men  who  have,  before  receiving  their  com- 
mission, heen  in  active  military  life,  bnt  none  ever 
continue  in  the  service  after  entering  ontheir  judicial 
duties.  Chief  Justice  Wigham,  of  our  Superior 
Conrt,  and  Chief  Justice  Bigelow,  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  were  at  one  time  one  a  captain  and 
the  other  a  colonel  in  the  Massachusetts  Militia,  and 
Judge  Devena,  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  if  not  a  mili- 
tia officer,  was  at  least  in  the  volunteer  service  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Judge  FnUam  died 
Jan.  18.  1758,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Saituel  Dantoeth,  son  of  Rev,  John  Danforth  ' 
and  great-grandson  of  Nicholaa  Danforth,  the  family 
ancestor,  was  bom  in  Dorchester  Nov.  12,  1696,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1715.  He  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1724  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  lived  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Donster  Street,  between  Harvard  and 
Mt.  Anhum  Streets,  as  Mr.  Paige  states.  He  was 
selectman  in  Cambridge  from  1633  to  1639,  represent- 
ative from  1634  to  1638,  a  Councilman  from  1639  to 
1674,  register  of  Probate  from  1731  to  1745,  judge  of 
Probate  from  1745  to  1775,  and  jndge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  1741  to  1775.  He  died  in  Boston 
Oct.  27,  1777. 

Thomas  Geeaves,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 


Court  from  1733  to  1747,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  when  he  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  yuperior  Court, 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  that 
court. 

Francis  FoxcBOFT,  the  second  son  of  Judge  Fox- 
croft,  above  mentioned,  and  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleaa  Court  from  1737  to  1764,  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
January  26,  1694-95.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1712,  and  was  judge  of  Probate  for  Middlesex  as  well 
as  Common  Pleas  judge    He  died  March  28,  1768. 

Next  in  order  to  be  mentioned  are  Ihe  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  who  were  residents  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  or  who  by  birth  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered Middlesex  County  men. 

Fbancis  Dana  was  appointed  judge  of  this  court 
in  1785,  and  in  1791  was  made  chief  justice,  and  held 
that  position  until  his  resignation  in  1806.  He  waa 
the  son  of  Richard  Dana,  of  Charlestown,  and  was 
born  in  that  town  June  13,  1743,  and  graduated  .at 
Harvard  in  1762,  in  the  clasa  with  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Andrew  Eliot,  George  Partridge  and  Jeremy  Belknap. 
He  studied  law  with  Edmund  Trowbridge  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
tha  Provincial  Congress  in  September,  1774,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council  from  1776  to  1780,  a  del- 
egate to  Congress  in  1776,  1778  and  1789,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  War  in  1777,  secretary  of  legation 
with  John  Adams  in  Paris  in  1779,  and  Minister  to 
Russia  from  1780  to  1783.  He  died  at  Cambridge 
April  25,  1811. 

George  Tyler  Bigelow,  son  of  Tyler  Bigelow, 
was  born  in  Watertown  October  6,  1810,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  in  the  famous  class  of  1829,  which 
contained  among  its  members  Willittm  Brigham,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Cbanning,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Fran- 
cis B.  Crowninshield,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  George  T. 
Davis,  Joel  Giles,  William  Gray.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Samuel  May,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Chandler 
Robbins,  Edward  D.  Sohier  and  Joshua  Holyoke 
Ward.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  his  AlTna  MaUr  in  1853.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Cambridge,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
practiced  law  in  Boston  in  partnership  with  the  late 
Manilas  Clark.  In  the  early  days  of  his  professional 
life  he  was  active  in  the  militia  and  at  one  time  com- 
maoded  the  New  England  Guards  of  Boston,  and  was 
colonel  of  one  of  the  Buston  regiments.  In  1847—18 
he  waa  a  member  of  the  Masaachiisetts  Senate,  and  in 
1848  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common 
Pleaa  Court.  He  held  this  position  until  1850,  when 
he  waa  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Conrt.  On  his  accession  to  that  bench  his  asso- 
ciates were  Lemuel  Shaw,  chief  justice ;  Charles  Au- 
gustus Dewey,  Theron  Metcalf  and  Richard  Fletcher, 
associate  justices.  On  the  resignation  of  Lemuel 
Shaw  in  1860  he  was  made  chief  justice,  and  resigned 
in  1868.  During  his  service  on  the  bench  of  this 
court  his  various  associates  included  Judge  Dewey, 
who  died  in  1866 ;  Judge  Metcalf,  who  resigned  in 


1865;  Judge  Fletcher,  who  resigned  m  1853;  Caleb 
Cushing,  who  was  appointed  in  1852  and  re-signed  in 
1853;  Benjamin  Fraaklin  Thomas,  appointed  in  1853 
and  reaigTied  in  1859;  Pliny  Merrick,  appointed  in 
1853  and  resigned  in  1864  ;  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar, 
appointed  in  1859  and  resigned  in  186!)  ;  Reuben  At- 
water  Chapman,  appointed  in  1360,  appointed  chief 
justice  in  1868  and  died  in  1873  ;  Horace  Gray,  Jr.,  ap- 
pointed in  1864,  appointed  chief  justice  in  1873  and 
resigned  in  1S82;  James  Denison  Colt,  appointed  in 
1865,  resigned  in  186ti,  reappointed  in  1868  and 
died  in  1881;  D wight  Foster,  appointed  in  1866  and 
resigned  in  1869;  John  Wells,  appointed  in  18<Hi  and 
died  in  1875.  After  his  resignation  Judge  Bigelow 
was  appointed  actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Hoipital 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  his  death  in  1878. 

Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (Sherman)  Hoar,  was  born  in  Concord,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1816,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1835,  re- 
ceiviug  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1868.  Among 
his  classmates  were  George  Bemis,  Thomas  M.  Brewer, 
Amos  Adams  Lawrence,  Charles  W.  Storey  and 
Francis  M.  Weld.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840,  and  though  always  living  in  Concord,  he  has  from 
the  beginning  of  his  career  occupied  an  office  in  Bos- 
ton, practicing,  however,  in  Middlesex  as  well  a?:  Suf- 
folk County.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa,  remaining  on  the  bench 
until  his  resignation  in  1853.  In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  finding 
as  associates  at  his  accession  to  the  bench,  Leonard 
Shaw,  chief  justice  ;  and  Charles  Augustus  Dewey, 
Theron  Metcalf,  George  Tyler  Bigelow  and  Pliny 
Merrick.  He  remained  on  the  bench  until  1869. 
During  his  incumbency.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  resigned 
in  1860  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Tyler  Bigelow, 
who  resigned  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Reuben 
Atwater  Chapman,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
bench  iu  1860.  Charles  Augustus  Dewey  died  in  1866 
and  waa  succeeded  by  Dwight  Foster;  Theron  Met- 
calf resigned  in  1865  and  was  succeeded  by  James 
Denison  Colt,  who  resigned  in  1866  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Wells,  and  was  reappointed  in  1868. 
In  1869  Mr.  Hoar  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
.\ttorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  remained 
in  office  until  July,  1870.  In  1871  he  waa  appointed 
joint  high  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  British 
commissioners.  He  waa  elected  from  the  Middlesex 
District  to  Congress  in  1872,  and  eerred  but  one  term. 
During  his  service  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  publication  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  a  work  of  great  labor  and  of  immense 
use  to  this  country.  Since  that  time'  he  has  closely 
followed  his  profession,  only  mingling  in  politics  and 
attending  conventions  at  the  call  of  the  Republican 
party,  to  whose  cause  he  haa  been  and  is  de- 
voted. His  learning  in  the  law,  his  incorrupti- 
ble spirit,  his  fidelity  to  clients  and  his  ability 
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to  present  a  case  either  to  court  or  jury  with  force, 
have  won  for  him  a  rich  reputation  and  a  large  prac- 
tice ;  while  his  pungency  of  speech  and  simple  clear- 
ness of  statement  have  always  made  him  an  attractive 
speaker  in  the  political  arena.  His  remark  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  Mugwumps  going  out  of  the 
Eepublican  party,  but  that  they  need  not  slam  the 
door  after  them,  illustrates  the  sayings  which  charac- 
terize his  conversation  and  speech.  He  has  always 
been  a  faithful  son  of  Harvard,  and  while  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseere  was  the  president  of  the 
Board.  He  is  or  has  been  the  president  of  the 
National  Unitarian  Conference,  and  has  always  been 
an  active  member  of  the  denomination  which  that 
conference  represents. 

Chaeles  Devens  was  born  in  Charlestown  April 
4, 1820,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1828,  in  the  class 
with  George  Bailey  L(n-ing,  James  Enssell  Lowell 
and  William  W.  Story.  He  read  law  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  in  the  office  of  George  T.  Davis,  of 
Greenfield,  where,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
continued  in  practice  until  1849,  representing  Franklin 
County  in  the  Senate  in  1848.  From  IS'JO  to  1853  he 
was  United  Stales  marshal  for  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1854  returned  to  the  law,  settling  in  Worcester,  in  part- 
nership with  George  F.  Hoar,  now  United  States  Sena- 
tor. In  April,  1861,  he  commanded  a  rifle  battalion  and 
was  stationed,  during  three  months'  service,  at  Fort 
McHenr>',  in  Baltimore  Harbor.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  months'  campaign  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1861,  enlisted  for  three  years.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  after  the  death  of 
Colonel  Baker,  in  command,  and  exhibited  on  that 
occasion  rare  bravery  and  good  judgment.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  15,  1862, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg, 
Fairoaks — where  he  was  wounded — South  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  he 
commanded  a  division  of  General  Howard's  corps 
(the  Eleventh),  and  was  severely  wounded.  In  the 
Vireinia  campaign  of  1864—65  he  was  attached  to  the 
Eighteenth  Corps,  recognized  as  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Twenly-fooith  Corps.  In  December,  1864,  he 
was  in  temporary  command  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Corps,  entered  Richmond  April  3d,  and  April  15, 
1865,  was  made  brevet  major-general.  He  remained 
in  the  service  commanding  the  district  of  Charleston 
until  June,  1866,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was 
mustered  out.  In  1862  he  was  the  candidate  of  what 
was  called  the  People's  party  for  Governor  of  Massa- 
chnsette,  in  opposition  to  John  A.  Andrew,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  remained  on  the  bench  until  his 
appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  1873.  When  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Superior 
Court  bench  his  associates  were  Seth  Ames,  chief  jus- 
tice, and  Julius  Rockwell,  Otis  Phillips  Lord,  Marcus 
Morton,  Jr.,  Ezra  Wilkinson,  Henry  Vose,  John 


Phelps  Putnam,  Ijincoln  Flagg  Brigham  and  Chester 
Isham  Reed.  During  his  incumbency,  Seth  Ames 
resigned  as  chief  justice  on  his  appointment  to  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1869,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lincoln  Flagg  Brigham  ;  Marcus 
Morton,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1869,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  Austin  Scudder,  who  resigned  in  1872,  and 
was  succceeded  by  William  Allen  and  Chester  Isham 
Reed,  who  resigned  1871,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
William  Bacon. 

Judge  Devens,  as  above  stated,  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1873,  and  continued 
on  the  bench  until  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Hayes  United  States  Attorney-General.  On 
his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  in  1881,  he  was  re- 
appointed to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  to  fill,  with  Walbridge  Abner  Field  and  Wil- 
liam Allen,  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
James  Denison  Colt  and  the  resignations  of  Seth 
Ames  and  Augustus  Lord  Soul,  and  is  still  on  the 
bench.  Though  never  enjoying  an  extensive  practice 
at  the  bar.  Judge  Devens  has  had  a  large  judicial  ex- 
perience, and  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
administration  of  his  judicial  duties.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  wide  reputation  aa  an  orator,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  selected  to  deliver  centennial  and  other 
occasional  addresses.  Not  the  least  of  his  efforts 
on  the  platform  was  an  oration  delivered  at  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1875.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Banker  Hill  Association,  and  has 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his  alma 
mater.  The  connection  of  Judge  Devens,  tlien  United 
States  marshal,  with  the  extradition  of  Thomas  Sims, 
a  fugitive  slave,  is  so  well  stated  by  "  Taverner,'' of 
the  Boston  Post,  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  of  April 
5th  of  this  year  (1890),  that  the  writer  takes  the  lib- 
erty of  making  the  statement  a  part  of  this  record  : 

"It  is  noticeable  that  the  act  which  first  broiit^lit  .Tiidt^ij  Beveijs 
into  prominence  here  In  Boston,  and  was  the  means  of  exciting  a 
certain  odlunx  against  bini,  was  the  porfunnance  of  an  olficial  dnty 
which,  thongh  extremely  painful  to  his  feelings,  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  neglect,  and  his  subscqnont  conduct  showed  the  noble 
spirit  with  which  as  a  man  ho  endeavored  to  counteract  the  oiTocts  of 
the  policy  which  he  enforced  aa  an  offlcor  of  the  law.  As  United 
States  niai-ftbal  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  from  1849  to  18fi:i, 
he  executed  the  process  of  the  court  In  remanding  Thoinaa  Sims  as 
a  fugitive  slave.  Hut  after  the  extradition  lie  endeavored  to  procure 
the  freedom  of  Sims,  offering  tu  pay  whatever  sum  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  though  the  effort  was  unsuccessful.  Some  time  after- 
ward he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lydia  llarla  Child,  whom  he  heard  was  try- 
ing to  raise  money  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  Sims,  requesting  the 
return  of  the  sums  she  bad  c(»llected  for  this  purpose,  and  asking  lier 
to  allow  hini  the  jjrivllege  of  paying  the  whole  amount.  Though 
BIrs.  Child  Qijsented  to  this  proposal,  it  was  prevented  fi-om  being 
carried  out  by  the  Civil  War,  which  blocked  the  negotiations.  Rut 
the  progress  of  the  national  armies  at  last  brought  freedom  lu  Thumaa 
Sims,  and  he  was  aided  by  Judge  Devens  in  establishing  himself  in 
civil  life,  and  was,  in  course  of  time,  appointed  by  him,  while  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  to  an  appropriate  place  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice." 

Seth  Ames,  the  sixth  of  seven  children  of  Fisher 
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Ames,  wiiH  lioi'ii  til  I)(mIIiiuii,  A[)ril  H),  IBOri,  uiid  died 
at  l!r(iokliiH'|  Augimt  15,  1881.  llo  wiw  deHCCsiidod 
ill  I.I11'  Hixlli  guiioratiori  Iroiii  K.i(;liii,ril  Amioh,  oC 
itruLoii,  Soinorselflhiro,  J'liigliiiid,  tvvi)  of  .wIioho  hoiih 
came  to  New  ICngland  in  IG'K).  Mis  iiiotlidr  wa.s 
Frances,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joliii  WortliiiigLon,  oC 
Hpringfield.  He  attended  the  Bchools  of  Dedhairi 
and  I'hillips  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1825.  lliis  college  room-mate  was  Augustus  H.  Flake, 
late  of  the  Boston  bar,  and  both  married  daughters  of 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  a  descendant  from  William  Brad- 
ford, of  the  "Mayllower."  He  read  law  in  the  Dane 
Law  School  and  in  the  ollice  of  (xeorge  liiiHs,  of 
Springfield;  and  on  .fanuary,  1828,  entered  llie  office 
of  Lemuel  Shaw,  of  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Dedham  in  September,  1828,  and  opened  an 
office  iu  Lowell.  In  1830  his  wife,  Margaret  (Brad- 
ford) Amea,  died,  leavilig  four  children.  He  was  a 
short  time  the  partner  of  Thomas  Hopkinson,  and 
represented  Lowell  in  the  General  Court  in  1832.  He 
was  an  alderman  in  1836,  1837  and  1840;  Senator 
from  Middlesex  County  in  1841,  and  city  solici- 
tor from  1842  to  1849.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  courts  for  Middlesex  County,  and  mar- 
ried, for  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Fiaber,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Dana,  of  Marblehead.  In  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Cambridge.  In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  tlie  Superior  Court ;  chief  ju.stice  of 
that  court  in  1867  ;  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
court,  January  19,  1869.  He  resigned  January  15, 
1881.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Brookline.  After  bis 
death,  George  Martin,  Attorney- General,  submitted 
in  behalf  of  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk 
bar,  the  following  resolutions  to  the  full  court  : 

**  Tiesolvi'd,  That  the  death  ofSoth  AinoR,  latfly  one  of  tho  JllsUcoa  uf  the 
Supremo  .IiKlic;iul  Court,  and  Tor  thirty-two  ynarH  honorably  coliuectoti 
with  thfl  adniinistration  of  JuHtice  iu  this  Oooniuonwealth,  is  an  ovent 
of  whicli  the  har  deairo  to  take  notice  by  oxpreeeiiig  their  Bcnse  of  the 
grtmt  vahie  of  his  public  sorvicee  and  their  mljniratioli  for  his  just  and 
unliloniiflhed character,  and  for  those  attractive  pereoual  qualities  wliicli 
endeared  him  to  all  who  !iad  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

J^punlvcd,  'I'hat  in  the  successive  .Tuilicial  stalions  which  lie  Iield 
Hfl  .Tustice  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supei'iur  Court  and  Associate 
.luflticp  of  the  Supreiiie  .Judicial  Court,  he  coiniuniided  the  respe(;t 
and  estoeiu  of  tho  bar  and  tho  community.  lie  adiuinistprnd  (ho 
criminal  laws  with  flrmnoKS,  teiupored  by  discretion  and  Innnanity, 
without  unnecessary  harshness  and  \vitlmut  vindictiveness.  fn  his 
intercourse  with  the  bar,  and  wlieu  presiding  at  trials  ho  wns  a  model 
of  fairness  and  courtesy  ;  never  forgetting,  and  therefore  never  finding 
it  necessary  to  assert  arrogantly  or  offensively  his  personal  (lignity. 
Jlis  opinions  wore  churactori/od  by  adequate  learning  and  hy  asiniplicity 
and  purity  uf  I'.nglish  stylo  wliich  lie  eoeincd  tu  have  inlierited  from  his 
diBtinguished  father." 

Chief  Justice  Gray  responded,  and  tlie  resolutions 
were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  tiles  of  the  court. 

WiLiiiAjr  Sewall  Gardner  was  born  in  Hal- 
lowell,  Maine,  October  1,  1827,  and  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  and  studied  law  in  Lowell.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in  1852,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  Theodore  H.  Sweetser  of  that 
city.  In  1861  he  removed  his  oflice  to  Boston,  where 
he  continued  practice  until  1875,  when  he  was  ap- 


pointeil  OIK!  of  the  juHtii^cs  of  the  Superior  (Jourt  for 
the,  (Jommonwcaltli,  which  office  be  held  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1885,  when  he  was  ai)[)6inted  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  .Judicial  (Jourt  to  fill  tlu!  vacancy  occasioned 
liy  IJie  death  of  .fudge  Waldo  Colbiirn.  (Jn  the  7th 
oi' September,  1 887,  he  resigned  his  scat  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Newton, 
April  4,  1888.  On  tho  27th  of  November,  1888,  reso- 
lutions passed  at  a,  meeting  of  tho  Sullblk  bar  were 
|)rc8ented  to  the  full  court  by  Andrew  J.  Waterman, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  on  that  occasion  addresses 
were  made  by  the  AtW)rney-(Jcneral,  ICdward  Avery 
and  Charles  Levi  Woodbury,  which  were  responded 
to  by  Chief  Justice  Marcus  Morton.  The  resolutions 
were  as  Ibllows  : 

"The  nieinbeis  of  the  Suaolls  bar  desire  (o  pla-n  on  record  tlieir 
sense  of  the  loss  whicli  the  Conunonweallli  inis  sustHined  in  tile  death 
of  William  iSewall  Gardner,  a  former  .Justice  of  this  court. 

*' Ills  was  a  rialnie  thai  endearerl  him  to  tlioee  wlio  know  him  well, 
anil  Bocuied  lor  hiiu  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  conununity,  and  1  he 
regarfl  and  confidence  of  tiiose  who  were  brought  in  contact  witli  him  at 
the  bar  or  on  the  bench. 

"  His  experience  at  the  b;ir,  lor  many  yeais  closely  associated  withone 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  day,  wlio  studied  tho  law  as  a  science  and 
tesled  it  by  tlie  severest  l  ules  of  logic,  and  his  long  service  on  the  honch 
of  tho  Superior  Court,  laid  a  Hubstantial  foundation  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  the  accurate  and  discriniinatiug  iuvestigalions  demanded  of 
tlie  itienihers  of  this  court. 

"  While  the  Ivindliness  of  Ilia  nature  might  liave  Ipuiptcd  him  at 
times  to  talte  counsel  of  his  sympathies.  Ills  keen  ap])rooiation  of  tho 
right  consfraineii  him  always  to  exercise  tlio  severe  neutrality  of  an  im- 
partial judge." 

Timothy  Faiiiiar  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Farrar,  and  was  born  June  28,  1747,  in  that  part  of 
Concord  which,  by  the  incorporation  of  Lincoln,  in 
1754,  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  new  town. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1767,  in  the  class  with 
Increase  Sumner.  He  read  law  in  New  Ipswich, 
New  Hampshire,  and  settled  permanently  in  that 
town.  In  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  that  State  under  a  tem- 
porary Constitution  in  .lanuary,  1776  ;  was  a  Coun- 
cilor in  1780,  '82,  '83;  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
from  1790  tfi  1803  ;  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
in  1803-4,  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  a  Presidential 
elector  iu  1792,  '96,  1800,  1808,  and  a  trustee  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  Iq  1847  he  received  a  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  from  his  ahna  mater,  and  died  at  Hollis, 
New  Hampshire,  Fob.  21,  1849. 

Nathantee  Wjiight,  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas 
and  Eunice  (0.sgood)  Wright,  was  born  in  Sterling, 
February  13,  1785,  four  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  that  town.  Ho  fitted  for  college  with  Bev.  Reuben 
Holcomb,  of  Sterling,  and  graduated  at  Harvard,  iu 
1808,  in  the  class  with  Walter  Chanuing,  liichard  H. 
Dana  and  Charles  Colesworth  Pinckney,  and  road 
law  with  Asahel  Stearns,  then  practicing  in  that  part 
of  Chelmsford  which  is  now  Lowell,  and  there  lived 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  November  5,  1858. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  first  opened 
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En  otfice  in  Dracut.    He  was  the  first  representative 
from  Lowell  to  the  General  Court,  in  1826,  and  j 
chairman  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  in  1842  | 
was  chosen,  on  a  citizens'"  ticket,  the  fourth  mayor  of 
the  city,  succeeding  Dr.  Elisha  Huntington  in  that 
office.    In  1S4S  he  was  re-chosen  by  the  Whig  party. 
He  vraa  chosen  representative  four  years,  and  in  1834 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  was  president 
of  the  Lowell  Bank  from  its  organization,  June  2, 
1S28,  until  his  resignation,  October  2,  1858.    He  mar- 
ried, ilarch  5,  1S20,  Laura  Hoar  ;  and  two  sons  grad- 
uated at  Harvard — Nathaniel,  in  1838,  and  Thomas,  j 
in  1S42.    Thomas  entered  the  profession  of  law,  set-  , 
ding  in  Lawrence,  and  represented,  one  or  more  i 
years,  Esses  County  in  the  Senate.    He  died  in  | 
Lawrence  in  ISotf.    Nathaniel,  a  lawyer  in  Lowell, 
died  September  18,  1S47. 

Ai^AHEL  Stearns  was  born  in  Lunenburg,  June  17,  ' 
1774,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797,  in  the  class 
with  Horace  Binney.  William  Jenks,  William  M. 
Richardson,  Johu  Collins  Warren  and  Daniel  Apple-  I 
ton  White.    He  settled  in  Chelmsford  in  1800,  where  1 
he  practiced  until  1817,  acting  for  a  time  as  county 
attorney,  and  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  resi- 
dence there  he  represented  his  district  in  Congress. 
In  1817  he  was  appointed  professor  in.  the  Dane  Law 
School,  at  Cambridge,  holding  that  position  until  his 
death,  February  5.  1839.    In  1824  he  published  a 
volume  of"  Ileal  Actions."  and  in  1825  received  from 
Harvard  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Saul'EL  Da.n'a  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dana, 
of  Groton,  and  was  born  iu  that  town  .Tune  26,  17fi7_ 
He  was  the  first  postmaster  of  Groton,  having  been  ! 
appointed  in  1800,  and  held  the  office  until  July,  1804. 
He  kept  the  post-oifice  in  his  law-otfice  in  a  building 
which  has  been  removed  from  its  original  site,  and  in  \ 
1587  was  standing  near  the  railroad  station.  He  was  | 
succeeded  as  postmaster  by  William  Merchant  Rich- 
ardson, afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Richardson  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1797,  and  became  Mr.  Dana's  stu- 
dent and  partner.  Mr.  Richardson  was  followed 
in  the  post-office  by  Abraham  Moore,  January  31, 
1812,  who  wa.s  succee<led  in  1815,  on  his  resignation, 
by  Caleb  Butler  and  Henry  Woods  and  George  S. 
Boutwell,  and  again  by  Caleb  Butler,  who  held  the 
office  until  December  21,  1846. 

He  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  from 
Groton  in  l>02-03  and  1825-27,  and  senator,  1805-13 
and  1817,  and  i)re3ident  of  the  Senate  in  1807,  1811, 
1S12.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1814-15,  and 
ii{  the  State  Constiiutional  Convention  in  1820.  On 
the  establij^hment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Mr.  Dana  was  made  chief  justice  for  the  mid- 
dle circuit,  comprising  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex, 
and  held  that  office  until  the  court  was  aboliBhed, 
February  14,  1821.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Charles- 
town,  but  returned  to  Groton  1815.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar speaker  and  a  man  of  pronounced  abilities.  He 


married  Rebecca  Barrett,  and  died  in  Charlestown 
November  20,  1835,  leaving  several  children,  of  whom 
the  wives  of  Kelly  Paige,  of  Boston,  and  John  Seven, 
of  Kingston,  and  his  son,  James  Dana,  of  Charles- 
town,  now  living,  are  remembered  by  the  writer. 

Timothy  Bigelow,  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Anna 
(Andrews)  Bigelow,  was  born  at  Worcester  April  30, 
1767.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1786,  in  the  class 
with  John  Lowell  and  Isaac  Parker.  He  fitted  for 
college  with  Benjamin  Lincoln  and  Samuel  Dexter, 
and  studied  law  with  Levi  Lincoln,  the  father  of  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1789, 
and  settled  in  Groton,  where  he  married,  September 
3,  1791,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  Preacott.  His 
office  was  much  sought  by  student*  reading  law,  and 
among  these  were  John  Harris,  afterwards  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire ;  Thomas  Rice, 
of  Winslow,  Me.,  member  of  Congress  ;  John  Locke, 
of  Ashby,  member  of  Congress ;  Joseph  Locke,  for 
thirteen  years  judge  of  the  Police  Court  in  Lowell ; 
John  Leighton  Tultle;  Professor  Asahei  Stearns;  John 
Varnum,  of  Haverhill,  member  of  Congress;  Loammi 
B.aldwin,  who  abandoned  the  profession  and  became 
a  distinguished  engineer;  John  Parke  Little,  of  Gor- 
ham.  Me.;  Tyler  Bigelow,  of  Watertown,  the  father  of 
Chief  Justice  Bigelow;  Luther  Lawrence,  of  Groton 
and  Lowell ;  Augustus  Peabody,  of  Boston,  and  Abra- 
ham Moore,  of  Groton  and  Boston.  In  1806  Mr. 
Bigelow  removed  to  Medford,  and  there  died.  May  18, 
1821,  He  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court 
from  Groton  and  Medford  fourteen  yeara,  senator 
from  1797  to  1801,  councilor  from  1802  to  1804,  and 
again  in  1821,  and  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  ses- 
sions of  1805-^,  1808-D,  1809-10,  1812-13,  1813-14, 
1814-15,  1815-16,1816-17,  1817-18,  1818-19,  1S1&-20. 
In  1796  Mr.  Bigelow  delivered  the  oraiion  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard.  Katharine, 
wife  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  Rev.  .\ndrew 
Bigelow  and  John  Preacott  Bigelow,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1836  to  1843,  and  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton from  1849  to  1851,  were  his  children. 

LCTHEB  Lawrence  was  born  in  Groton  Septem- 
ber 28,  1778.    He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Lawrence,  of 
that  towu,  and,  with  his  brothers,  Abbott,  Amos,  Wil- 
liam and  Samnel,  made  up  a  family  of  rare  ability 
I  and  distinction.    The  only  one  of  the  family  receiv- 
ing a  college  education,  he  gradnated  at  Harvard  in 
;  1801,  in  the  class  with  Tyler  Bigelow,  Timothy  Fuller 
I  and  .Stephen  Minot.    He  studied  law  with  Timothy 
Bigelow,  and  married  his  .sister  Lucy,  June  2,  1805. 
\  He  wag  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Groton, 
i  and  in  1822  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  early  secured  a  large  practice,  and  among  his 
I  students  were  Henry  .\dam8  Bnllard,  Royal  Bullard, 
j  Jonathan  Porter,  George  Frederick  Farley,  Augustus 
i  Thorndyke,  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore,  Jr.,  Norman 
I  Seaver  and  William  Amory.  He  removed  to  Low- 
i  ell  in  1831,  five  years  after  its  incorporation,  and  in 
'  1838  and  1839  was  chosen  ita  mayor.    On  the  I6th  of 
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April,  1839,  aizleen  days  after  eDtering  on  his  second 
official  term,  while  showing  ooe  of  the  factories  to  some 
visiting  friends,  he  fell  seventeen  feet  into  a  wheel- 
pit  and  was  instantly  killed.  He  was  buried  in  Gro- 
lon,  his  place  of  birth. 

Ebenezek  Champkey,  a  descendant  of  Richard 
Champney,  who  come  from  Lancashire,  England,  and 
settled  early  in  Cambridge,  was  born  in  Cambridge 
in  April,  1744,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762,  in 
the  class  with  Francis  Dana,  Andrew  Eliot,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Jeremy  Belknap  and  George  Partridge.  In  a 
class  of  forty-seven  bis  name  is  placed  in  the  catalogue 
next  to  the  last,  and  as  until  1773  the  names  were 
placed  in  the  order  of  family  rank,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  immediate  origin  of  Mr.  Champney  was  compara- 
tively obscure.  He  first  studied  for  the  ministry  and 
then  for  the  practice  of  law.  In  17<i4  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  Portsmouth,  and  settl»d  in  New  Ips- 
wich, New  Hampshire.  In  1775  be  was  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  for  Hillaboro'  County,  and  in  1783 
removed  to  Groton.  In  1789  he  returned  to  New 
Ipswicb,  and  died  September  10,  1810.  He  married, 
October  9,  1764,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Trowbridge;  in  November,  1778,  Abigail,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Parker,  of  New  Ipswich,  and  in  March,  1796, 
Susan  Wyman.  His  son,  Benjamin  Champney,  born 
August  20,  1765,  studied  law  in  his  office  and  practiced 
in  Groton  from  1786  to  1792,  when  he  removed  to 
New  Ipswich. 

Abraham  Moore  was  born  in  Bolton  January  5, 
1785,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1806,  in  the  class 
with  Jacob  Bigelow,  Jonathan  Copwell,  Joseph 
Green  Cogswell,  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  Daniel 
Oliver  and  William  Pitt  Preble.  He  studied  law 
with  Timothy  Bigelow  in  Groton,  and  opened  an 
office  in  that  town.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Groton  and  held  office  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1815,  when,  in  consequence  of  financial 
troubles,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death,  Jauuary  3, 1854.  I 
His  wife,  whose  maiden-name  was  Mary  Mills,  had 
been  twice  married,  to  a  Mr.  Barnard  and  ilr.  Wood- 
ham,  and  had  been  an  actress  on  the  stage.  After 
the  financial  troubles  of  Mr.  Moore  she  returned  to 
the  stage  and  appeared  in  Boston  in  1816  aa  Lady 
Teazle.  Mary  Frances  Moore  and  Susan  Varnum 
Moore,  two  of  his  children  by  this  marriage,  married 
John  Cochran  Park,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Sufiblk  bar,  and  Grenville  Mears,  a  well-known  and 
esteemed  merchant  of  Boston.  He  married  for  a 
second  wife,  in  1819,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Isaac  Durell, 
and  had  at  least  one  son,  whom  the  writer  remembers 
as  a  member  of  the  Boston  bar.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  occupied  an  office  on  the  easterly 
side  of  Court  Square,  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  billiard-room  of  Young's  Hotel. 

BicHABD  Sullivan  was  the  grandson  of  John 
SulliT&n,  who  came  from  Ireland  in  1723  and  died 
July,  1795,  at  the  ac;e  of  104.   Jamea  Sullivan,  bora 


in  Berwick,  Maine,  April  22,  1744,  and  deceased  in 
Boston,  December  10,  1808,  and  General  John  Sulli- 
van were  thesonsof  the  American  ancestor.  Richard, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  son  of  James,  and 
was  born  in  Groton,  July  17,  1779.  His  mother  wna 
Mehetabel  Odiorne.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1798,  in  the  clas."»  with  William  Ellery  Chauning, 
Stephen  Longfellow,  Jo-seph  Story  and  Sidney  Willard. 
Eis  father  began  practice  in  Georgetown,  Maine, 
from  which  place  he  removed  to  Biddeford.  In 
February,  1778,  he  changed  his  residence  to  Groton, 
and  in  1782  to  Boston.  Richard,  the  son,  was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  after  leav- 
ing college  Htiidied  law  with  his  father  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  SuHblk  bar  in  li^Ol.  He  was  a  Slate 
Senator  from  1815  to  1S17,  iucliisive,  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1810,  councilor  in  1820- 
21,  and  one  of  the  overseers  at  Harvard  College.  He 
married.  May  22,  1804,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Russell,  of  Boston,  aud  died  iii  Cambridge,  December 
11,  18»il. 

William  Prescott,  though  never  a  member  of 
the  Middlesex  bar,  was  a  native  of  ^liddlesex  Count}-. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Prescott,  of  Lincoln- 
shire,  England,  who  early  came  to  New  Englaud  and 
settled  in  Lancaster,  Massachu-settd.  Judge  Benjamin 
Prescott,  son  of  John,  was  the  father  of  Colonel 
William  Prescott,  of  Bunker  Hill  memory,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  .'sketch,  who  was 
born  in  Pepperell,  Augu.st  19,  1762,  and  died  in 
Boston,  December  8,  1844.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1783,  in  the  class  with  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  his 
brother  and  Artemas  Ward.  He  studied  law  with 
Nathan  Dane,  of  Beverly,  and  practiced  in  that  town 
and  in  Salem.  He  remove<l  to  Boston  in  1808  and  in 
1818  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Common  Plena 
Court  for  Suflblk  Couuty.  William  Hickling  Pres- 
cott, the  historian,  and  Edward  Gordon  Prescott, 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  New  Jerpey,  were  his  sons. 
He  received  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harv.ard 
in  1815  and  from  Dartmouth  in  1S26. 

James  Prescott,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Col.  .lames 
Prescott,  of  Groton,  and  was  born  in  that  town  .April 
19,  1766.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1788  and 
studied  law  in  ^Ve8tford,  where  he  practiced  ten  years. 
He  returned  to  Groton  and  was  appointed  judge  of 
Probate,  to  succeed  his  uncle,  Oliver  Prescott,  and  was 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
Champney,  and  died  October  14,  1829. 

Jonathan  Sewall  was,  for  a  time  during  his 
professional  career,  a  resident  of  Middlesex  County. 
He  was  boru  in  Boston.  August  24,  1728,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1748  with  only 
twenty-three  associates.  He  was  son  of  Jonathan 
Sewall  and  great-nephew  of  Stephen  Sewall,  chief 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  After 
leaving  college  he  taught  school  in  Salem  until  1756, 
when  he  prepared  liimself  for  the  law  and  settled  in 
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Cbarlestown.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
and  in  1767  was  a  barrisifir  and  had  been  appointed 
Attorney-General  for  Massachusetts.  In  1775  he  re- 
moved to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was 
judge  of  the  ^'ice-Admiralty  Court  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  that  place  September  26,  1796. 

HoMEK  Bartlett  was  born  in  Granby,  in  Hamp- 
shire CouiKy,  July  19,  1795.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
West  fie  Id  Academy  and  graduated  at  Williams  in 
IflS.  He  read  law  with  Daniel  Noble  and  Charles 
A.  Dewey,  of  Williamstown,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Berkshire  bar  in  1821.  After  a  residence  of  three 
years  in  Williamstown,  after  his  admission,  he  re- 
moved to  ^V'are  in  1S24.  where  he  continued  until 
ISS2  in  the  practice  of  his  profes-sion,  in  which  yearfae 
was  appointed  agent  of  the  Hampshire  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  In  1839  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
Massachusetts  Cotton-Mill,  of  Lowell,  incorporated 
in  that  year,  and  removed  to  that  city,  entering  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  position  on  the  18th  of  (October 
in  that  year.  In  Januar>',  1S49,  be  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  company,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  resignation,  Januarj-  22,  1872.  He  was  a 
representative  from  Ware  iu  1832,  and  from  Lowell 
in  1549.  Presidential  elector  in  1S44,  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  in  1854.  Mr.  Bartlett  mar- 
ried, Februarv-  6,  iS23,  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Starkweather,  of  Williamstown.  wbo  died  in  Lowell, 
October  3,  ISoO.  He  removed  to  Boston  while  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Mills,  and  married, 
June  4,  1S61,  Mn;.  Louisa  (Fowler)  Hubbell,  of 
.Albany,  who  died  May  27,  187-3.  He  survived  his 
second  wife  only  a  year  and  died  ilarch  29, 1874,  and 
was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn. 

ilr.  Bartlett  was  descended  from  John  Bartlett  j 
and  wife,  .Vrues  (Bengan)  Bartlett.  of  Cherington,  ! 
Warwickshire,  England,  who  died,  one  in  1613  and 
tbe  other  in  1615.  Robert  Bartlett,  son  of  John, 
married,  in  160.3,  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Livings- 
ton, and  bad  nine  children,  of  wbom  Robert,  baptized 
March  S,  1606,  came  to  New  England  in  September, 
1^32,  and  settled  in  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  and  in  16.55  to  Northampton, 
where  he  lived  until  March  14, 1675-76,  at  which  date 
he  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  Robert  Bartlett  had 
four  children,  of  whom  Samuel,  born  at  Hartford  in 
1639,  married,  in  1672.  Mary  Bridgeman,  and,  in  1675, 
.'^nrah  Baldwin,  and  had  by  the  second  wife  twelve 
children.  One  of  these  children,  Ebeuezer,  bom  in 
Northampton,  .Sej)tember  27,  16S5,  married,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1715,  ilartba  Lyman,  and  had  five  children,  of 
whom  Ebenezer,  born  in  Northampton,  August  28,  ( 
1721,  died  in  '4rauby  in  17SS.  The  last  Ebenezer  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  another  Ebenezer,  born  in 
.South  Hadley  in  1745,  <lied  in  Grauby,  February  2, 
179?.  He  married  Betsey  Barton,  of  Ludlow,  and 
had  ten  children,  of  whom  .IsAhel,  born  in  Granby  in 
1758,  married  three  wives — Hannah  Burchard,  Sally  j 
tioDiier  and  .\lmira  Mellen.   By  the  first  wife  he  had  ' 


six  children  and  by  the  second  five,  and  the  first  wife 
was  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Joseph  Locke  was  bom  in  Fitzwilliam,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1772,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1797 ;  he  studied  law  with  Timothy  Bigelow  in  Groton, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in  1800.  In 
1801  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Billerica, 
and  there  remained  until  1833,  when  he  removed  to 
Lowell.  While  living  in  Billerica  he  presided  eight 
years  over  the  Court  of  Sessions,  was  Presidental  elec- 
tor in  1816,  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1820,  eight  years  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  in  1821-22  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council.  During  his  residence  in  Lowell  he  repre- 
sented that  city  one  year  in  the  General  Conrt,  and 
in  1834  was  made  judge  of  the  Lowell  Police  Court, 
which  position  he  held  thirteen  years  resigning,  in 
1847,  at  the  age  of  seventy -five.  His  death  occurred 
November  10, 1653.  Judge  Locke  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual purity  of  character,  and  in  whatever  commanity 
he  lived  he  always  inspired  reverence  and  love. 

Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore  was  born  in  Porta- 
mouth.  New  Hampshire,  April  5,  1762.  He  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Livennore,  chief  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  that  State,  and  his  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Arthur  Browne.  He  was  descended 
from  John  Livermore,  who  came  to  New  England 
about  the  year  1634  andsettled  in  Watertown,  whence 
he  removed  iu  1665  to  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  and 
later  to  New  Haven.  In  1670  the  ancestor  returned 
to  Watertown  and  there  died  in  1685.  Samuel  Liver- 
more,  a  grea^grandson  of  John,  born  in  1732,  graduated 
at  Nassau  Hall,  New  Jersey,  and  read  law  at  Beverly, 
Maisacbuaetts,  with  Edmund  Trowbridge  and  settled 
ill  Portsmouth,  and  became  Attorney-General  of  the 
Province.  His  son  Edward  was  educated  at  London- 
derry and  Holderuess,  New  Hampshire,  and  read  law 
with  Theopbilus  Parsons  at  Newbbryport.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  married  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Robert 
Harris.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Portsmouth,  and 
was  appointed  by  Washington  district  attorney, 
which  oflSce  he  held  until  1798,  and  became  chief 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
1799  he  married  Sarah  Crease,  daughter  of  William 
Stackpole,  of  Boston.  In  1802  he  removed  to  New- 
buryport,  and  while  a  resident  there  was  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court,  and  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Essex  North  District.  In  1811  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1813,  delivered  the 
usual  annual  oration  in  that  city.  At  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812  he  removed  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  but 
soon  returned  to  Boston, and  in  1816  took  up  his  final 
residence  in  Tewksbury.  He  purchased  there  the 
Gedney  estate  of  about  200  acres,  which  he  called 
Belvidere,  and  there  died  September  15,  1832,  hia 
body  being  deposited  in  the  Granary  burial-ground 
in  Boston. 

Elisha  Glidden  was  born  in  Unity,  New  Hamp- 
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shire  in  1789,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1815. 
He  read  law  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  with 
Samuel  Hubbard  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1818  or  1819.    In  1820  he  went  to  Townsend  | 
to  take  charge  of  the  legal  buHinesa  of  Colonel  Walter  ■ 
Hastings,  where  he  remained  until  1823,  during  which  , 
time  Colonel  Haatinga  died.    Mr.  Glidden  afterwards  \ 
married  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  after  a  abort  residence  in  j 
Boston  removed  to  Lowell,  where  the  writer  believes  ! 
he  was  associated  at  different  times  with  Luther  Law-  j 
rence  and  with  Thomas  Hopkinson,  who  had  been  one  i 
of  his  students.    He  was  a  director  in  the  Railroad  [ 
Bank,  and  president  of  the  Lowell  Institution  for  } 
Savings,  and  died  April  2,  1835.  j 

LoAsiMi  Baldwiji  was  a  descendant  of  Henry  ; 
Baldwin,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Woburn.  His  i 
father.  Col.  Loarami  Baldwin,  was  an  officer  in  the  I 
Revolution,  and  sheriff  of  Middlesex  County.  The  j 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Woburn,  May  j 
16,  1780,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800,  in  the  \ 
class  with  Lemuel  Shaw.  He  was  admitted  to  the  i 
Middlesex  bar  in  1803,  but  abandoned  his  profession  | 
and  became  a  distinguished  engineer.  The  dry-dock 
at  the'Charlestown  navy-yard  was  built  by  him.  He 
died  at  Charlestown,  June  30,  1838. 

William  Emerson  Faulkner  was  the  sou  of 
Francis  Faulkner,  and  was  bom  in  Acton,  October 
23,  1776.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797,  and  read 
law  with  his  brother-in-law,  Jabez  Upham,  of  Brook- 
field,  with  whom  he  was  afternards  associated  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  October  1,  1804. 

Josiah  Adams,  the  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Adama,  was 
bora  in  Acton,  November  3, 1781,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1801.  He  read  law  with  Thomas  Heald, 
and  atler  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  June,  1807,  set- 
tled in  Framingham.    He  died  in  1854. 

Aakon  Keyes  was  born  in  Westford  in  1791,  and 
read  law  in  BHdgewater.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1822  and  settled  at  Townsend  Centre,  where  he  was 
postmaster  from  1826  to  1835.  He  married,  in  1824, 
Martha,  daughter  of  Moses  Warren,  and  died  in  1842. 

Samuel  Jackson  Presoott,  son  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Prescott,  of  Groton,  was  bom  in  that  town  March  15, 
1773,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1795,  in  the  class 
with  Nathaniel  Bradstreet  and  Benjamin  Gorham. 
He  read  lav?  with  William  Prescott,  but  left  the  pro- 
fession and  embarked  in  business  with  Aaron  P. 
Cleveland.  Having  suffered  serious  loss  in  conse-  ; 
quence  of  the  embargo,  he  finally  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  was  for  many  years  a  popular  notary  public 
in  Boston.    He  died  in  Brookline,  February  7,  1857. 

Jonathan  Porter  was  born  in  Medford  Novem-  | 
ber  13, 1791,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1814,  in  the  ; 
class  with  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  Francis  William 
Pitt  Greenwood,  Alvan  Lamson,  Pliny  Merrick,  Wil-  . 
liam  Hickling  Prescott  and  James  Walker.  He  i 
studied  with  Luther  Lawrence  in  Groton,  and  died  in  j 
Medford,  June  11,  1859.  j 

Joshua  Prescott  was  born  in  Westford  November  ' 


15,  17iS0.  lie  read  law  ivith  J;imes  f're.scott  iii  Gro- 
ton and  died  at  Keadinjr,  .January  1,  IS'i'J. 

Tjiomas  Ilifi-;  was  born  at  Pow  nalborouRh  (now 
Wisca-ssel),  Maine,  -March  30,  1708,  and  read  law  with 
Timothy  Bigelow  at  (xroton.  He  died  at  Wiuslow, 
Mii'me,  August  24,  ]8')1. 

Samuel  EmeR!>'-iN  Saiith  was  born  in  Hollis,  New 
Hampshire,  March  12,  17S8.  He  studied  at  the  Gro- 
ton Academy  and  gradu.nted  at  Harvard  in  1808.  He 
read  law  with  Samuel  Daua  at  Groton  and  died  at 
Wiscaaset,  Maine,  March  3.  ISt'.O. 

At'ousTi'S  Thokxiuke  was  burn  in  Beverly,  July 
S,  1797,  and  graduated  :it  Harvard  in  1S16,  in  the 
cla.ss  with  Samuel  Daua  I'.ell,  George  Frederick  Far- 
ley, Oliver  William  Bourn  I'eabody  and  Joseph  Wil- 
lard,  and  gave  the  college  twenty  thousand  dollar.-;. 
He  read  law  at  Groton  with  Luther  Lawrence  and 
died  at  Boston,  July  8,  ls58.  He  married  Henrietta 
Stewart,  of  Auuapoli^,  Maryland,  and  had  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  Aon>,  .fames  Ste«art  and  Charles, 
gradu.ated  at  Harvard  in  1S48  and  1S"»4. 

Ethan  Shei'ley  was  boru  in  Groton  November 
2,  1780,  and  received  his  education  at  the  academy  in 
that  town.  He  studied  law  in  South  Berwick,  Maine, 
and  in  1814  began  practice  at  Saco,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  Portland.  From  1821  to  1S33  he  was 
United  States  district  attorney  of  Maine,  from  1833 
to  1836  United  States  Senator,  from  1S36  to  1848  asso- 
ciate justice  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine,  and  from  1848  to  1855  chief  justice.  He  re- 
ceived ad^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  Colby  Univer- 
sity in  1842  and  one  from  Dartmouth  in  1845,  and 
died  in  Portland,  January  1,"),  1S77. 

WiLLARD  Hall  was  born  in  Westford,  December 
24,  1780,  and  was  the  son  of  Willis  and  Mehetabel 
{Poole)  Hall,  of  that  town,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  Hall,  the  first  minister  of  Westford.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1709  and  resd  law  with  Samuel 
Dana  at  Groton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Hills- 
boro'  County,  New  Hampshire,  in  1803.  Immediately 
after  his  admission  he  went  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  settled  in  Georgetown,  from  whence  he  very  soon 
after  removed  to  Dover,  in  the  same  State.  In  1812  he 
was  Secretary  of  State,  holding  the  office  three  years ; 
from  1816  to  1818  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  ic 
1821  again  Secretary  of  State  and  in  1822  a  member  of 
the  Delaware  Senate.  On  the  (Jth  of  May,  1823,  he 
was  commis.'iioned  United  States  judge  for  the  Dela- 
ware dbtrict,  holding  the  otiice  forty-eight  years,  and 
resigning  in  1871.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  created  and  perfected  the  pres- 
ent educational  system  of  his  adopted  State.  He  was 
forty-eight  years  president  of  the  Delaware  Bible  So- 
ciety, many  years  president  of  the  Wilmington  Sav- 
ings Funds  Society,  president  of  the  Delaware  His- 
torical Society  and  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  1829  to  his  death,  which  occurred  May 
10,  1875. 

John  Abbot,  the  oldest  son  of  John  Abbot,  of  West- 
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lord,  TN^as  born  in  that  town  January  27,  1777.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798,  and  for  a  time  was 
preceptor  of  the  Westford  Academy.  He  read  law 
in  his  native  town  and  there  began  practice  He  was 
a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  tlie  academy.  State  Senator 
and  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1820. 
He  was  active  and  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order 
and  officiated  as  Grand  Master  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  June  17, 1825. 
He  died  April  30,  1854. 

John  Wright  was  born  in  Westford  November  4, 
1797.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  -Academy  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1823  in  the  class  with  Wil- 
liam Amory,  Francis  Hilliard,  Daniel  Putnam  King, 
William  Parsons  Lunt  and  George  Ripley.  He  stud- 
ied law  in  Groton  and  after  a  short  season  of  practice 
became  interested  in  manufactures  and  the  agent  of 
the  Suffolk  Mills  of  Lowell.  He  died  in  Lowell  in 
1869. 

JoHX  Meerick  was  born  in  Concord  February  7, 
1761,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17.S4  in  the  class 
with  Prentiss  Mellen,  Benjamin  Pickman  and  Samuel 
Webber.  He  read  and  practiced  law  in  Concord  and 
died  August  15,  1797. 

William  Joxes,  son  of  Samuel  .Tones,  of  Concord, 
was  bom  in  that  town  September  15,  1772,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1793,  iu  the  class  with  Charles 
.Tackson,  John  Pierce  and  Samuel  Thatcher.  He 
re&d  law  with  Jonathan  Fay,  of  Concord,  and  after 
practicing  a  short  time  in  that  town  removed  to  Nor- 
ridgewock,  iLiine,  about  ISOl.  He  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Somerset 
County  .rune  20,  18<i!»,  and  on  the  i'.d  of  April,  1812, 
clerk  of  all  the  County  t'ourts.  June  22,  1809,  he 
was  made  judge  of  Pmh.ate.  .\si<lc  from  his  civil 
olEces  be  was  brigadier-general  in  the  JIaine  Militia. 
On  the  4th  of  .loly.  1795,  only  two  years  after  leaving 
college,  he  wa.s  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  in  his 
native  town.  He  died  at  Norridgewock  .January  10, 
1813. 

SxNirEL Phillips  Pr.EscoTT Fay,  son  of . Jonathan 
Fay,  of  ('oncord,  was  born  in  that  town  .January  10, 
1778,  and  graduated  at  Har^-ard  in  1303,  in  the  class 
with  John  Farrar,  James  Savage  and  Srunuel  Wil- 
lard.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in  IS'W 
and  first  settled  at  Cauibridgeport.  He  w.is  a  coun- 
cilor in  1S18-19,  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  iS20,  and  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College 
from  1825  to  1852.  On  the  12t!i  of  ^lay,  1821,  he  was  j 
appointed  judge  of  Probate  and  afterwards  lived  in  • 
old  Cambridge  until  his  death,  M.ay  18, 1856. 

RaFC3  HosMEE,  son  of  .To^ph  Hosmer,  of  Con- 
cord, was  bom  in  that  town  March  18,  1778,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  l.SOO.    He  was  admitted  to  i 
the  bar  of  Elasex  County  in  1803  and  removed  to  ! 
Stow. 

Stephen  Mixott,  son  of  .Jonas  Minott,  of  Con- 
cord, was  born  in  that  town  September  28,  177G,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1801.    After  admission  to 


the  bar  he  settled  in  Haverhill,  where  he  became  a 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  After 
the  abolition  of  that  court  he  was  appointed  in  1824 
county  attorney  for  Essex,  and  resigned  in  1830. 

Jonas  Wheeler  was  the  son  of  Jotham  Wheeler, 
of  Concord,  and  was  born  in  that  town  February  9, 
1789.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810,  in  the  class 
with  James  Gore  King  and  Theodore  Lyman.  He 
read  law  with  Erastua  Root,  of  Camden,  Maine,  and 
settled  in  that  town.  He  was  both  Representative 
and  Senator  in  the  Maine  L^islature  and  died  May 
1,  1826. 

Edward  Brooks  was  the  oldest  son  of  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  of  Boston,  and  was  born  in  that  city  in  1793. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1812  and  read  law  in  the 
office  of  his  uncle,  Benjamin  Gorham.  He  was  a,  rep- 
resentative in  the  General  Court  from  Bostou  in  1834, 
1837  and  1842,  and  rendered  importantaid  to  Samuel 
G.  Howe  in  establishing  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  He  became  finally  a  resident  of  Medford 
and  died  in  that  town  in  1878. 

Gorham  Brooks,  a  younger  brother  of  the  above, 
was  born  in  Medford,  February  18,  1795.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  Phillips  Academy  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1814.  He  read  law  with  Joseph  Lyman, 
of  Northampton,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profession 
and  entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1833  he 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  C.  Mayhew  &  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  and  afterwards  of  the  firm  of  Brooks  & 
Harrison,  in  the  same  city.  In  1840  he  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  made  Medford  his  residence.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Medford  in 
1847  and  died  September  10,  1855.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  R.  D.  Shepherd,  of  Shepherdstown,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Ebenezer  Bowman  was  born  in  Wilmington,  July 
31,  1757,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1782.  He 
practiced  law  at  Wilkesbarre  and  died  in  1829. 

Isaac  Fletcher  wasbom  in  Dunstable,  November 
22,  1784,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1808.  He 
read  law  with  Prescott  &  Dunbar  at  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  1811  removed  to  Lyndon,  Ver- 
mont. He  was  eight  years  attorney  for  Caledonia 
County,  a  member  of  the-  Legislature  in  1837  and 
1841,  and  a  member  at  one  time  of  the  Governor's 
staff.  He  married,  in  1813,  Abigail  Stone,  and  died 
October  9,  1842. 

Amos  Kendall  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Molly 
(Dakin)  Kendall,  of  Dunstable,  and  was  born  in  that 
town  August  16,  1787.  Until  he  was  sLsteen  years  of 
age  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and  then  fitted  for 
college  at  the  academy  at  New  Ipswich  and  at  the 
academy  at  Groton.  He  graduated  first  scholar  at 
Dartmouth  in  1811,  and  while  in  college  tanght  school 
a  portion  of  the  time  in  his  native  town.  He  read 
law  in  Groton  with  William  M.  Richardson,  of 
Groton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar. 
In  1814  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
for  a  time  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry  Clay.  At 
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Frankfort,  Kentucky,  he  edited  the  ^r^JW,  and  in  1829  j 
was  appointed  foarth  auditor  of  the  UnitedStatesTreas-  ; 
ury,  by  Andrew  Jackson.  From  183.5  to  1840  he  waa 
Postmaater-General  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  his  profession.  He  was  the  founder  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Washing- 
ton, and  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  tmstees  of 
Columbia  College,  in  that  city.  He  married,  October 
1,  1818,  Mary  B.  Woo)  folk,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children,  and  in  1826  he  married  Mary  ETyle,  by  whom 
he  had  ten  more,  and  who  died  in  Washington  in 
June,  1864.  In  1849  he  received  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  Dartmonth  College.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington  he  gave  $115,000  to  the  Cavalry 
Baptist  Church,  $20,000  to  the  Deaf  aad  Dumb  Asylum, 
$25,000  to  found  two  mission  schools,  and  $6000  to 
establish  a  scholarship  in  Columbia  College.  In 
1862  he  removed  to  Kendall  Green,  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1866  visited  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  He 
died  in  Washington,  November  12,  1869.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall was  descended  from  Francis  Kendall,  who  came 
to  New  England  from  England  about  1640  and  settled 
in  Woburn.  Francis  Kendall  married  Mary  Tidd  in 
1644,  and  had  John,  bom  1646  ;  Thomas,1649;  Mary, 
1651;  Elizabeth,  1653;  Hannah,  1655;  Rebecca, 
1657;  Samuel,  1659;  Jacob,  1661;  and  Abigail,  1666. 
Jacob  Kendall,  one  of  these  children,  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Zebedee,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

William  Merchant  Richardson  was  born  in 
Felham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1774,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1797.  He  practiced  law  a  few  years  in  Gro- 
ton,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1811  to  1814. 
Removing  to  Portsmouth,  he  became  distinguished  at 
the  bar,  and  was  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  N  ew  Hampshire  from  1816  to  1838.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  "New  Hampshire  Justice  and  Town 
Officer,"  and  performed  a  great  amount  of  work  on 
the  New  Hampshire  reports.  He  died  at  Chester,  N. 
H.,  March  23,  1838. 

William  Austin  was  born  in  Charlestown  March 
2,  1778,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798.  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  the  courts  of  both  Suffolk  and  Middlesex, 
but  was  a  member  of  the  Middlesex  bar.  In  1801  he 
delivered  an  oration  at  Charlestown,  on  the  17t.h  of 
June,  and  in  1807  published  a  volume  entitled  "  An 
Essay  on  .the  Human  Character  of  Jesns  Christ." 
In  1805  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel  with  James  H. 
Elliott,  the  result  of  a  newspaper  controversy.  He 
died  in  Charlestown  June  27,  1841. 

William  Brattle  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William 
Brattle,  of  Cambridge,  and  was  bom  in  that  town  in 
1702.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1722,  in  the  class 
with  William  Ellery  and  Richard  Saltonstall.  He 
combined  in  his  practice  tbe  occupation  of  a  lawyer, 
preacher,  physician,  soldier  and  legislator.  He  was 
captain  of  an  artillery  company  in  1733  and  a  major- 
general  in  the  militia,  and  at  various  times  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  and  of  the  Council.   Being  a 


Loyalist  he  removed  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  I77(j, 
and  there  died  in  October  of  that  year. 

RiCHAKD  Dana  was  the  graodson  of  Richard 
Dana,  who  came  early  to  New  England  and  settled  in 
Cambridge  in  1640.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge  Jnly  7, 
1699,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1718.  He  was 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  practiced  in  Marble- 
head,  Charlestown  and  Boston.  He  married  a  sister 
of  Edmund  Trowbridge,  and  was  the  father  of  Franci.s 
Dana,  already  mentioned.  He  died  in  Cambridge 
May  17,  1772. 

RiChaR)>  H.  Dana  was  the  son  of  Francis  Dana; 
of  Cambridge,  and  was  born  in  that  town  November 
15,  1787.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S08,  ami 
read  law  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  1811,  and,  not  longafter,  to  the  Baltimore 
bar.  In  1812  he  settled  in  practice  in  Cambridge, 
and  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
from  that  town.  He  is  believed  by  the  writer  to  have 
had  no  other  experience  in  public  life.  His  taste  for 
purely  literary  occupation  was  early  developed,  and 
as  an  essayist  and  poet  he  had  wide  distinction.  In 
1814  he  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  or.ition,  in  1818 
and  1819  he  was  associated  with  Edward  Tyrrel  Chan- 
nijig  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  and  in  1S39  and  1840  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  As  a  poet,  however,  his  name  is  better 
known.  In  1825  he  published  in  tbe  New  York-  Jic 
view  his  first  poems — "  The  Dying  Raven  "  and  the 
"  Husband  and  Wife's  Grave,"  and  in  1827  he  pub- 
Ibhed  "The  Buccaneer,  and  Other  Poems."  In  1833 
a  volume  of  his  poetical  works  was  issued,  and  in 
1850  two  volumes  of  his  poems  and  prose  writings 
were  issued,  which  included  all  his  literary  efforts 
except  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare.  He  received  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Williams  College  and 
died  in  1867. 

Steven  Scales,  believed  to  have  been  born  in 
Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1763,  in  tbe  class 
with  Josiah  Quincy,  Nathan  Gushing,  John  Jeffries, 
Samson  Salter  Blowers,  Timothy  Pickering  and  Caleb 
Gannett.  He  removed,  in  1772,  from  Boston  to 
Chelmsford,  and  died  November  5th,  in  tliesame  year. 

Jonathan  William  Austin,  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Austin,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  that  town  April  18, 
1751,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1769,  in  the  class 
with  James  Winthrop,  Peter  Thacher  and  Tbeophi- 
lus  Parsons.  He  read  law  with  John  Adams,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  Juiy  27,  1772.  In 
1773  he  removed  to  Chelmsford  and  began  his  pro- 
fessional life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Middlesex 
Convention  in  1774,  and  passed  through  the  several 
grades  of  captain,  major  and  colonel  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  He  died  in  1778,  while  in  the  army, 
on  one  of  the  Southern  campaigns. 

John  Wythe,  whose  time  and  place  of  birth  are 
unknown  to  the  writer,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1760,  in  the  clasa  with  John  Lowell  and  William 
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Bayliea.  He  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Chelmsford  iu 
1778,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Lexington  and 
Cambridge,  at  which  latter  place  he  died  in  1811. 

Samuel  Dexter,  son  of  Samuel  Dexter,  of  Bos- 
ton, was  born  in  that  town  ^May  14,  1761,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1781,  in  the  class  with  John 
Davis  and  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng.  He  read  law  in 
Worcester  and  went  to  Chelmsford  in  178(i,  subse- 
quently removing  to  Charlestown  and  finally  to  Bos- 
ton, where  lie  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  day.  He  was  a  member  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  in  Congress,  serving  in  the 
latter  capacity  in  1799  and  1800,  and  was  appointed, 
by  President  John  Adams,  Secretary  of  War  in  1800, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1801.  His  chief  dis- 
tinction, however,  he  won  at  the  bar.  He  lived  in  days 
before  oratory  was  a  lost  art  in  the  courts,  and  his 
arguments  were  masterpieces  of  logic  clothed  in  lan- 
guage delighting  the  ear  and  winning  the  heart  and 
judgment  of  all  who  heard  him.  His  peroration  in 
his  speech,  in  1806,  in  defense  of  Tliomas  Dliver  Self- 
ridge,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Charles  Austin,  the 
writer  heard  repeated  many  years  since  by  Judge 
Nahum  Mitchell,  of  East  Bridgewater,  who  was  in  the 
court-room  at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  Selfriilge  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1797,  and  the  father  of  Rear 
Admiral  Selfridge,  of  the  United  States  navy.  He 
was  a  practicing  lawyer  and  a  prominent  Federalist. 
Austin  was  the  son  of  Benjamin *Austin,  an  active 
and  earnest  Democrat,  who,  it  was  claimed  by  his 
son,  had  been  abused  in  the  newspapers  by  Selfridge. 
For  thiri  abuse  Austin  tlireatened  to  punish  Self- 
ridge, and  the  two  meeting  in  State  Street,  Boston, 
Selfridge,  expecting  an  attack,  fired  the  fatal  shot. 
Both  Selfridge  and  Austin  occupied  high  social  posi- 
tions, the  latter  being  the  son  of  a  distinguished  mer- 
chant and  the  uncle  of  the  late  James  Treeotliic  Aus- 
tin, the  Attorney-General  of  Mussachusetts  from  1832 
to  18-13  ;  and  intense  excitement,  both  political  and 
social,  attended  the  trial.  The  writer  remembers  a 
capital  trial  about  1841,  in  which  James  T.  Austin, 
the  Attorney-General,  was  opposed  by  Franklin  Dex- 
ter for  the  defense,  the  son  of  Samuel  Dexter,  wlio 
successfully  defended  Selfridge,  the  slayer  of  Mr. 
Austin's  uncle,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  detect,  in  the 
coume  of  the  trial,  a  trace  of  the  ancient  family  feud 
which  the  events  of  1806  had  excited.  The  closing 
words  of  Mr.  Dexter's  speech  were  as  follows : 

"I  respect  the  dictates  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  shedding  human  blood; 
but  if  ever  I  may  be  driven  to  that  narrow  pass  where 
forbearance  ends  and  disgrace  begins,  may  this  right 
arm  fall  palsied  from  its  socket  if  I  fail  to  defend 
mine  honor." 

Mr.  Dexter  died  at  Athens,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  May  4,  1816. 

Ellsha  Fuller  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Timothy 
Fuller,  of  Princeton,  and  was  born  in  1705  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1815,  in  the  class  with  George 


Eustis,  Convers  Francis,  Tliaddeus  William  Harris, 
John  Amory  Lowell,  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  The- 
ophilus  Parsons  and  Jared  Sparks.  Hs  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1823  and  settled  in  Concord,  whence 
in  June,  1831,  he  removed  to  Lowell.  He  finally  re- 
moved in  1844  to  Worcester  and  died  in  1855. 

Timothy  Fuller,  a  brother  of  the  above,  was  born 
in  Chilmark,  Massachusetts,  July  11, 1778.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1801,  and  read  law  in  Worcester  in 
the  office  of  Levi  Lincoln.  He  was  State  Senator  from 
1813  to  1816,  member  of  Congress  from  1817  to  1825, 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1825  and  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  1828.  He  was  the  father  of  Sarah  Margaret  Ful- 
ler (Countess  d'Ossoli),  Arthur  Buckminster  and  Rich- 
ard Frederick  Fuller,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Cam- 
bridge during  the  residence  of  their  father  in  that 
town.  After  many  years'  residence  in  Cambridge  he 
removed  to  Groton  and  there  died  October  1,  1835. 

Caleb  Butler  was  born  in  Pelham,  New  Hamp- 
shire, September  13,  1776,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1800.  He  read  law  in  Groton  with  Luther 
Lawrence  and  settled  in  that  town,  where  he  was  the 
principal  of  the  Groton  Academy  eleven  years,  and 
postmaster  thirteen  years.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  literary  pursuits  and  published  a  history  of 
Groton  in  1848.    He  died  at  Groton  October  7,  1854. 

William  L.  Chaflin  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Daniel 
and  Susanna  (Prescott)  Chaplin,  and  was  born  Octo- 
ber 27,  1796.  He  died  at  Cortland,  New  Yoik,  April 
28,  1871. 

Christopher  Gore  was  born  iu  Boston  Septem- 
ber 21,  1758,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Gore,  of  that 
town.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1776  and  studied 
law  with  John  Lowell,  lu  1789  he  was  appointed 
United  States  district  .attorney,  and  in  179C  was  ap- 
pointed, with  William  Pinckney,  commissioner  under 
Jay's  treaty  to  settle  American  claims  againstEngland. 
He  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature, Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1809  and  Uni- 
ted States  Senator  from  1813  to  1816.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Walthain  March  1,  1827. 

Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
tion  of  Independence  was  a  native  of  Middlesex 
County,  and  was  born  in  Newton  April  19,  1721.  Un- 
til twenty-two  years  of  age  he  followed  the  trade  of 
shoemaker,  and  in  1743  went  to  North  Mill'ord,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  engaged  in  trade  with  an  older 
brother,  and  iu  1745  was  appointed  county  surveyor 
of  lands.  He  subsequently  read  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  in 
1759  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  In  1761  he  removed  to  New  Haven  and  was 
appointed  there  in  1765  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
an  assistant  in  1766  and  later  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  member  of  Con- 
gress, became  United  States  Senator  and  from  1784 
until  his  death  was  mayor  of  New  Haven.    In  1776 
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lui  vviiH  Olid  (iC  Uk;  ciiiiiiniU.cc  iil'  ( loiigrcHH  ii|i|ii)iiiL(;(l 
U)  (IniCI,  l.lid  1  )('('liir.'il,i()ii  oC  I iiil(^poii(loii(;o,  and  in  178!! 
aHHistiid  in  codiCy  in;^  Uid  iiiwH  (iT  (JonnccUcul.  Me  died 
al.  N(!w  Jlnvon  July  2M,  I7!);i. 

.Roger  Minot  Shkh.man,  nephow  of  the  above, 
was  born  in  Woburn  May  '22,  J  773,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1792.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  179G, 
and  made  Fairfield,  Conn.,  liiw  permanent  residence. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1798,  of  the 
Senate  from  1814  to  1818,  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  in  1814,  and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
and  (he  8u])reme  Court  of  ICrrors  from  1840  to  1842. 
He  died  at  Fairfield  December  30,  1844. 

AsHEK  Ware  was  born  in  Sherburne  February  10, 
1782,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804,  receiving  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Bowdoin  in  1837. 
After  leaving  college  he  was  tutor  at  Harvard  from 
1807  to  1811,  and  Professor  of  Greek  from  1811  to 
1815.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  one 
year,  1816,  in  Boston,  and  in  1817  removed  to  Port- 
land. Upon  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
in  1820,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  from 
1822  to  1866  was  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court. 

Simon  Greenleaf,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
Middlesex  bar,  was  so  long  a  resident  in  the  county  as 
Professor  in  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  these  sketches.  Mr. 
Greenleaf  was  descended  from  Edmund  Greenleaf,  of 
Brixbam,  Devonshire,  England,  who  came  to  New 
England  very  early  and  settled  in  Newbury  iu  1685, 
whence  he  removed  about  1660  to  Boston,  and  there 
died  in  1671.  The  family  is  supposed  to  have  beeu 
of  French  origin,  and  its  name  a  translation  of  the 
French  Feuillevert.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  of  the 
fourth  generation,  lived  in  Newbury,  accumulating 
property  by  ship-building  and  taking  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs  as  Representative,  Senator  and  Coun- 
cilor. His  son  Moses  was  a  ship-builder  and  re- 
moved to  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  where  he  died  in 
1812.  Moses  Greenleaf  married,  in  1776,  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  of  Newburyport, 
and  Simon  Greenleaf,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
his  fourth  child,  and  was  born  in  Newburyport  De- 
cember 5,  1783.  After  the  removal  of  his  father  to 
New  Gloucester,  about  1790,  Simon,  left  in  the  care  of 
his  grandfather,  attended  the  Latin  School  of  New-' 
buryport,  under  the  instruction  of  Michael  Walsh, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  joined  his  father  and  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Ezekiel  Whitman, 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine.  In  1806  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cum- 
berland County  and  began  to  practice  in  the  town  of 
Standish,  Maine,  whence  he  removed  to  Gray,  and  in 
1818  removed  to  Portland.  When  the  district  of 
Maine  became  a  State  in  1820,  and  a  Supreme  Court 
was  established,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
reporter  of  decisions,  and  held  office  twelve  years. 
During  this  period  he  published  nine  volumes  of  re- 


|iorts.  hi  1832  lie  roHifrncd  liin  pcjHition,  and  in  1833 
Hn(;cocdcd  .John  Hooker  Ashiiiun  as  lloyiill  Professor 
in  the  Dane  Law  School,  which  situation  he  lield 
until  1846,  when,  on  the  death  of  Judge  JoHe|ili  KUiry, 
ho  was  transferred  to  the  Dane  Professorshij).  In  1848 
failing  health  induced  his  resignation,  but  until  his 
death  he  held  the  position  of  Professor  lOmeritus. 

Besides  his  volumes  of  reports  Mr.  Greenleaf  pub- 
lished in  1821  "a  full  collection  of  Cases  Overruled, 
Denied,  Doubted  or  Limited  in  their  application, 
taken  from  American  and  English  Reports;"  in  1842 
a  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  and  at  various 
times  an  "  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  by  the  Rules  of  Evidence  administered 
in  Courts  of  Justice;"  an  edition  of  "Cruise's  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Real  Property ;  "  a  "  Disccurse  at  his  In- 
auguration as  Royall  Professor,"  and  a  "Discourse 
Commemorative  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Story,  LL.D."  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard  in  1834,  from  Am- 
herst in  1846,  from  Alabama  College  in  1852,  and  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Bowdoin  in  1817.  He 
died  at  Cambridge  October  6,  1853.  He  married,  in 
1806,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Ezra  Kingman,  of  East 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  and  had  fifteen  children, 
of  whom  only  one  survived  him. 

Abner  Baetlett  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Bart- 
lett,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  "  Ann  ''  in  1623  and 
married,  in  1628,  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Warren, 
who  came  in  the  "  Mayflower."  He  was  the  son  of 
Abner  and  Anna  (Hovey)  Bartlett,  of  Plymouth,  and 
was  born  in  that  towu  in  1776.  His  sister  Anna  mar- 
ried, in  1796,  Ellis  Bartlett,  the  grandfather  of  Wil- 
liam Lehman  Ashmead  Bartlett,  who  married  Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1799  and  married  Sarah  Burgess  and  settled  in  Med- 
ford.  One  of  his  daughters  was  the  first  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  George  W.  Briggs,  now  of  Cambridge.  He  died 
in  Medford,  September  3,  1850. 

Samuel  Blodget  was  born  in  Woburn,  April  1, 
1724,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  engaged  in 
the  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  in  1745.  He  was 
before  the  Revolution  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Hillsborough  County.  In  1791  he  became 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  duck,  and  in  1793 
began  the  construction  of  the  canal  round  Amoskeag 
Falls,  which  bears  his  name.  He  died  at  Haverhill, 
September  1,  1807. 

John  Hoar  went  from  Scituate  about  1660  and  set- 
tled in  Concord,  where  he  died  April  2,  1704. 

Daniel  Buss,  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  was  horn 
in  Concord,  March  18,  1740,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1760.  He  read  law  with  Abel  Willard,  of 
Lancaster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Worcester  bar  in 
1765.  Lie  began  practice  in  Rutland,  removed  to 
Concord  in  1772,  but  retired  to  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  where  he 
became  chief  justice  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  died  in  1806. 
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Thomas  Heald  was  bom  in  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  March  31,  1763,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1797.  He  read  law  with  Jonathan  Fay 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ISOO.  He  settled  in 
Concord  in  1S13  and  died  at  Blakeley,  Alabama,  in 
1S21,  while  a  judge  in  that  State. 

John  Leightox  Ttttle  was  born  in  Littleton 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796.  He  practiced 
law  in  Concord,  where  he  was  postmaster,  county 
treasurer  and  Senator,  and  died  at  Watertown,  New 
York.  July  23,  1S13. 

JoHX  Keyes  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Keye9,  of 
Westford,  and  was  bom  in  that  town  in  the  year  1787. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  large  family  of  twelve 
children,  and  until  entering  college  lived  with  his 
father,  working  on  his  farm  during  the  summer  and 
attending  the  district  school  in  the  winter.  His  fa- 
ther reared  his  family  during"  the  disastrous  days 
which  followed  the  Revolution  on  a  farm  of  about 
forty  acres  of  poor  soil  and  without  a  market,  where 
his  ancestors  during  four  generations  had  before  him 
stmggled  for  a  livelihood.  Young  Keyes,  with  a 
mind  stronger  than  his  body,  whose  constitution,  nat- 
urally delicate,  had  been  further  unfitted,  by  a  severe 
accident  in  his  Sfteenth  year,  for  the  labors  of  a  farm- 
er's life,  gradually  drifted  into  the  paths  of  knowledge 
which  led  to  a  better  education  than  that  which 
most  of"  his  school  and  playmates  were.ible  to  receive. 
With  health  somewhat  restored  he  entered  Westford 
Academy,  boarding  at  home  and  walking  daily  three 
miles  to  school  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
1805,  and  by  careful  economy  and  with  the  earnings 
of  school-teaching  in  the  winter  he  made  the  scanty 
supplies  from  home  suffice  for  his  college  career,  rtid 
graduated  in  1S09.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  the  youngest  in  years  and  first  in  rack  in 
his  class,  and  it  is  said  that  the  seventeen  hours  of 
study  in  the  twenty-four  which  the  robust  constitu- 
tion of  Woodbury  permitted  him  without  injury  to 
endure,  alone  enabled  him  to  compete  succrasfully 
with  his  less  fortunate  classmate  and  friend. 

After  leaving  college  he  returned  to  Westford  and 
entered  as  a  student  the  law-office  of  John  Abbott, 
then  an  eminent  practitioner  at  the  iliddlesei  bar, 
supporting  himself  partly  by  services  rendered  to  his 
instructor  and  partly  by  teaching  schooL   In  the 
winter  of  1811-12  he  taught  the   school    in  Dis- 
trict No.   7,  in   Concord,  boarding   with  Samnel 
Buttrick,  and  ifarch  12,  1872,  entered  his  name  in 
the  law-office  of  John  Leighton  Tuttle,  of  that  town. 
At  the  September  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  before  Judge  i 
Samuel  Dana,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar,  i 
and  at  once  took  the  office  of  ilr.  Tuttle,  who  had  j 
been  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ninth  Reg-  \ 
iment  for  frontier  service,  and  who  died  at  Water-  ! 
town.  New  York,  July  23,  1813.    Colonel  Tuttle  had 
been  postmaster  of  Concord,  and  Mr.  Keyra  was  ap-  ; 
pointed  his  successor,  holding  the  office  from  1812  to  ' 


j  1837,  when  he  was  removed  by  President  Van  Buren. 
I  Colonel  Tuttle  had  also  been  county  treasurer,  and 
Benjamin  Prescott,  who  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
having  failed  to  give  bonds,  ilr.  Keye-S  was  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  his  place.  He  was  snb- 
sequently  rechoaen  annually  until  1837,  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years.  From  the  salaries  of  these  offices 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  which  at  his 
death  was  the  largest  ever  inventoried  in  Concord. 

Mr.  Keyes  was  early  led  into  politics  and  warmly 
supported  the  Democratic  party  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Federalists.  The  alluring  attractions  of  polit- 
ical work,  together  with  the  duties  of  the  offices,  he 
held,  drew  him  somewhat  away  frotn  the  more  sober 
paths  of  his  profession  ;  but  he  acquired  nevertheless 
a  respectable  and  lucrative  practice  at  a  bar  which  in- 
cluded Artemas  Ward,  Samuel  Dana,  Timothy  Big- 
elow,  Asahel  Stearns  and  Samuel  Hoar  among  his 
seniors,  and  Hosmer,  Fuller,  Lawrence  and  Adams 
among  his  contemporaries.  Though  he  was  engaged 
in  many  important  causes,  he  was,  however,  •  better 
known  as  a  politician  than  as  a  practicing  lawyer.  In 

1820  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  the  revi- 
I  sion  of  the  State  Constitution  from  Concord,  and  in 

1821  and  1822  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives.  From  1823  to  1829  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  in  which  body  he  was  of 
sufficient  consideration  to  attract  the  shafts  cf  his  po- 
litical opponents,  one  of  which  waa  so  libelous  as  to 
cause  the  editor  who  published  it  to  be  prosecuted 
and  convicted.  At  the  close  of  his  first  senatorial 
term  he  was  nominated  by  the  National  Republican 
party  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  Edward  Ev- 
erett, after  a  close  contest.-  In  1832  and  1833  he  was 
again  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  during  the  illness  of  the  Speaker, 
Julius  Rockwell,  was  chosen  Speaker  pro  tem.  From 
1823  to  1833  his  party  was  predominant  in  Middlesex 
County,  and  his  counsels  prevailed  with  his  party, 
being,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  the  most  popular  and 
influential  man  within  its  limits. 

Mr.  Keyes  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  Order,  at 
one  time  holding  the  second  office  in  the  State,  and 
in  the  Anti-Masonic  eicitementof  1834  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  special  attack,  and  in  consequence  lost  his  of- 
fice of  county  treasurer.  In  1837,  when  removed 
from  the  post-office,  he  ended  his  public  service. 

In  town  affairs  he  was  active,  but  declined  office, 
except  that  of  moderator  of  town-meetings,  to 
which  he  was  frequently  chosen.  He  was  a  good  pre- 
siding officer  and  waa  selected  to  act  as  President  of 
the  Day  at  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Concord.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  Mill  Dam  Company,  the  Insurance  Company,  the 
Bank  and  Savings  Institution  in  that  town,  and 
either  president  or  director  in  these  corporations.  In 
the  Lyceum,  the  schools  and  the  parish  he  was  earn- 
est and  useful,  and  all  of  them  have  felt  the  impress 
of  his  hand  and  life. 
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In  1816  Mr.  Keyea  married  Add  S.  bhepard,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  T.  Shepard,  of  Hopkinton,  whose  widow  had 
removed  to  CoDcord  and  lived  there,  the  wife 
of  William  Mildreth,  sheriff  of  Middlesex  County, 
from  1810  to  1815.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom 
two  were  girls  and  died  younj^,  and  three  were  sons, 
of  whom  one,  John  S.  Keyea,  is  mentioned  in  this 
narrative.  Mr.  Keyes  died  at  Concord,  August  29, 
1844,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Abraham  Fuller,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Jackson)  Fuller,  was  horn  March  23,  1720.  He  kept 
school  in  Newton  four  years ;  was  town  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  that  town  twenty-seven  years  from  1766; 
representative  to  the  General  Court  eighteen  years; 
delegate  to  the  Provincial  Court,  Senator,  councillor 
and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died 
April  20,  1794. 

Walter  Hastings  was  born  in  Chelmsford  in 
1778  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1799.  He  read  law 
with  Judge  Prescott  at  Groton,  and  opened  an  office 
in  TowDsend,  where  he  practiced  until  the  War  of 
1812,  during  which  be  was  a  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
-  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Townsend,  and 
in  1814  married  Roxanna,  daughter  of  Moses  Warren, 
and  died  June  6,  1821. 

Nathaniel  Gorham  was  born  in  Charlestown 
May  27,  1738.  He  was  many  years  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  town,  and  its  representative  from  1771  to 
1775.  He  was  a  delegate  to  Provincial  Congress,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  War,  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1779,  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress in  1782-83  and  in  1785-87,  and  its  president  in 
1786.  He  was  also,  for  several  years,  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died  at  Canandaigua, 
New  York,  October  22,  1826. 

Bexjamin  Gorham,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in 
Charlestown  February  13,  1775,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1795.  He  studieti  law  with  Theophiliis 
Parsons,  and  become  an  eminent  lawyer  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex and  Suffolk  bars.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Court,  and  in  1820,  '21,  '22,  '23,  '27,  '28,  '29, 
•30,  '31,  '33,  '35  waa  a  member  of  Congress.  He  died 
in  Boston  Septeroher  27, 1856. 

Daniel  Bliss  Riplev,  son  of  Rev.  Ezra  Ripley, 
of  Concord,  was  horn  in  that  town  in  1788,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1805.  He  died  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Alabama,  April  30,  1825. 

Joseph  Story  was  neither  a  native  of  Middlesex 
County  nor  a  practitioner  at  its  har,  hut  he  had  his  res- 
idence so  long  within  its  limits,  and  in  the  minds  of 
persons  living,  who  remember  him,  he  was  so  identi- 
fied with  Camhridgeand  the  Law  School,  of  which  he 
was  many  years  the  head,  that  a  chapter  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex Bench  and  Bar  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  his  professional  career  and  the  law  pub- 
lications which  he  left  as  memorials  of  bis  legal  j 
knowledge  and  indefatigable  industry.  He  was  horn 
in  Marblehead,  September  18,  1779,  and  was  the  son  | 
of  Dr.  Eliaha  Story,  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  surgeon 


in  the  Revolution.  He  graduated  .it  Harvard  in  1798, 
and  received  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Brown 
in  1815,  Harvard  in  1821  and  Dartmouth  in  1S24. 
The  writer  can  do  uo  better  than  follow  the  text  of  a 
sketch  of  Judge  Story  published  in  another  work, 
which  contains  all  the  facts  necessary  to  relate,  and 
which  might  as  well  be  literally  copied,  as  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  merely  remodeled  form  : 

Among  his  classmates  were  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  .lohn  .Vamum  and  Sidney  Willard.  His  edu- 
cation before  entering  college  was  received  in  Marble- 
head  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Har- 
ris, afterwards  president  of  Colnmbia  College.  He 
began  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  Sewall,  in"Marblebead,  and  continued  them, 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sewall  to  the  bench,  in 
the  oflBce  of  Samuel  Putnam,  of  Salem.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Essex  har  in  July,  1801,  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  as  such  stood  almost  alone 
among  the  lawyers  of  the  county.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hou^e  of  Representatives  in 
1805,  '16  and  '17,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1808,  again  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  1809  to  1812,  and 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January,  1811. 

In  1806  he  advocated  in  the  Legislature  an  increase 
of  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  his  party 
against  high  judicial  salaries,  and  more  especially 
against  Theophilus  Parsons,  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
put  upon  the  bench,  But  who  could  not  afford  to 
relinquish  a  practice  of  510,000  for  a  position  having 
attached  to  it  the  paltry  salary  of  $1200.  Mr.  Parsons 
wrfs  especially  obnoxious  to  ths  Democrats,  but  Mr. 
Story,  with  that  sturdy  independence  which  always 
characterized  him,  advocated  aud  carried  a  bill  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice  to  S2500,  and 
of  the  aesociate  justices  to  $2400,  and  Mr.  Parsons 
was  appointed  and  accepted  the  appointment.  In 
1809  he  advocated  and  was  largely  the  means  of  se- 
curing a  further  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
justice  and  the  associates  to  S3500  and  S30fH)  re- 
spectively. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1811,  he  was  appointed 
by  Madison  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  William  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  13th  of  September,  1810.  The  appoint- 
ment had  been  previously  offered  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  declined  it.  Mr.  Story  was  then  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  appointment  reflects 
credit  on  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Madison  who  discovered 
in  so  young  a  man  the  signs  of  promise  which  his 
career  afterwards  fully  verified.  In  1820,  at  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  he  was 
a  delegate  from  Salem  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. In  1828,  Nathan  Dane,  who,  in  founding  the 
Law  School  at  Cambridge,  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
appointments  to  its  profesaorsliips,  appointed  Judge 
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Story,  Dioe  Professor  ot  Law,  and  John  Hooker 
Asbmun,  Royall  Professor  of  Law,  and  in  the  next 
rear,  1S29,  he  removed  from  Salem  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  to  serve  until  his  death,  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1S45. 

Aside  from  his  learning  in  the  law  and  that  wonder- 
ful fluencv  in  the  use  of  language,  both  spoken  and 
written,  which  made  his  learning  available,  nothing 
distinguished  him  more  than  his  industry.    With  the 
labors  of  a  judge  constantly  pressing  upon  him  and 
the  cares  of  his  professorship,  the  press  was  kept  busy 
in  supplying  the  law  libraries  of  the  land  with  his 
commentaries  and  treatises  and  miscellaneons  produc- 
tions.   His  first  publication  seems  to  Lave  been  a  | 
poem  entitled  che  "  Power  of  Solitude,"  published  in  j 
Salem  in  1S04.     lu  1505  appeared  "Selections  of  i 
Pleadings  in  Civil  Actions  with  Annotations."    In  ; 
1»2S  he  edited  the  public  and  general  statutes  passed 
by  Congress  from  17SP  to  1827,  and  in  1S36  and  lS4o 
supplements  to  these  dates.  In  1832  appeared  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Bailments  with  Illustrations 
from  the  Civil  and  Foreign  Law,"  in  1833  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution ;  "  in  1834  "Commen- 
taries on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
in  Regard  to  Contracts.  Eights  and  Remedies, and  Es 
pecially  in  Regard  to  Marriages,  Divorces,  Wills, 
Successions  and  Judgments."    In  1835  and  IS36  ap- 
peared "  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  as 
Administered  in  England  and  America;"  in  1838 
"Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleadings  and  the  Inci- 
dents Thereto  according  to  the  Practice  of  the  Courts 
of  Equity  in  England  and  .\inerica  ; ''  in  1S39  "  Com-  I 
mentaries  on  the  Law  of  Agency  aa  a  Branch  of  Com-  [ 
mercial  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence,  with  Occasional 
Illustrations  from  the  Civil  and  Foreign  Law;"  in 
1841  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  as 
a  Branch  of  Commercial   and  ilaritime  Jurispru- 
dence, with  occasional  illustrations  from  the  Civil 
and  Foreign  Laws;"  in  1843  "Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Foreign  and  Inland,  as  i 
Administered  in  Eugland  and  America,  with  occa-  ' 
sional  illustrations  from  the  Commercial  Law  of  Na- 
tions of  Continent.ll  Europe;  "  in  1845  "Commenta- 
ries on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes,"  His  decisions 
in  the  first  circuit  from  1812  to  1815  are  in  "  Gallison's  • 
Reports;"  from  1816  to  1330  in  "Mason's  Reports;" 
from  1830  to  1539  in  "  Sumner's  Reports,"  and  from 
1839  to  1545  in  "Story's  Reports."    Among  his  nu- 
merous other  publications  were  an  "  Eulogy  on  Wash- 
ington," at  Salem,  in  1800;  an  "Eulogy  on  Captain 
James  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow,"  in  1813; 
"Sketch  of  Samuel  Dexter,"  in  ISIG;  "Charges  to 
Grand  Juries  in  Boston  and  Providence"  in  1819; 
"Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Portland,"  in  1820 ; 
"  Address  before  the  Suffolk  Bar,"  in  1821  ;  "  Dis- 
course before  the  Phi  Beta  Society,"  in  1826;  "Dis- 
course before  the  Essex  Historical  Society  "  in  1828; 
"  Address  at  his  own  inauguration  as  Professor,"  in 
I82a ;  "  Addiess  at  the  dedication  of  Mount  Auburn," 


in  1831  ;  "  Address  at  the  funeral  services  of  Professor 
John  Hooker  Ashmun,"  in  1833;  "Eulogy  on  John 
Marshal,"  in  1835;  "Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Law,"  in  1838;  "  Address  before  the  Harvard  Alum- 
ni," in  1842,  and  a  "Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Rhode  Island  on  Treason,"  in  1845,  In  addition  to 
this  long  list  of  hia  works  might  be  mentioned  a  large 
number  of  essays  and  articles  in  magazines  and  re- 
views, and  three  unprinted  manuscript  volumes  fin- 
ished just  before  his  death,  entitled  "  Digest  of  Law 
Supplementary  to  Comyns,"  which  are  deposited  in 
the  Harvard  College  Library. 

Nathan  Ceosbt  was  born  in  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
February  12, 1798.  He  was  descended  from  Simon 
and  Ann  Crosby,  who  settled  in  Cambridge  in  16.35. 
The  descent  was  through  Simon,  of  Billerica,  Josiah, 
Josiah,  Josiah  and  Asa,  a  physician,  who  married 
Betsey,  daughter  of  Colonel  Nathan  Hoit,  and  died  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  12,  1836,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Nathan  was  one  of  seventeen  children  by  two 
mothers,  six  dying  yonng,  five  sons  receiving  degrees 
from  Dartmouth  and  two  daughters  marrying  profes- 
sional men.  Three  of  the  brothers  of  Nathan  were  pro- 
fesora  at  Dartmouth.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1820,  and  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Moody,  a  lawyer  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.  He  studied 
law  with  Mr.  Moody  and  with  Asa  Freeman,  of  Dover. 
His  wife  died  January  3,  1867,  and  he  then  married, 
May  19,  1870,  Mrs.  Matilda  (Pickens)  Fearing,  daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Charity  (Mackie)  Pickens,  of  Boston, 
and  widow  of  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Fearing,  of  Providence. 
In  1826  he  removed  from  New  Hampshire  to  Ames- 
bury,  thence  to  Newburyport,  and,  in  L843,  to  Lowell, 
where  he  succeeded  Joseph  Locke  as  judge  of  the 
Police  Court. 

John  P.  Robinson  was  born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  in 
1799,  and,  after  attending  Phillips  Academy,  entered 
Harvard  in  1819,  and  graduated  in  1823.  He  read 
law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  in  1827  began 
practice  in  Lowell.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1829,  '30,  '31,  '33,  '42,  and  a 
Senator  in  1835.  He  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  law- 
yer, and  devoted  no  small  portion  of  his  time  to  classi- 
cal study.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Ezra  Worthen, 
luid  died  October  20,  1864.  He  was  a  man  of  some- 
what eccentric  traits,  and  inveterate  in  his  personal 
dislikes  and  quarrels.  On  one  occasion,  meeting  a 
brother  member  of  the  bar,  he  said,  while  rubbing 
his  hands  with  apparent  satisfaction  :  "There  will  be 
hot  work  in  hell  to-night."  "  How  is  that,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson?" asked  hia  friend.  "Farley  died  this  morn- 
ing."  he  replied. 
William  W.  Fuller,  son  of  Rev.  Timothy  Fuller, 
\  and  brother  of  Elisha  and  Timothy,  already  men- 
tioned, graduated  at  Harvard  in  1813,  and  practiced 
law  in  Lowell  eight  years,  but  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  he  died  in  1849. 
j  Nathan  Brooks,  son  of  Joshua  Brooks,  of  Lin- 
1  coin,  was  bom  in  that  town  October  18,  1785,  and 
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^aduated  at  Harvard  in  180'J.  He  settled  in  Con- 
cord in  1813,  from  which  town  he  was  Representative 
to  the  General  Court  in  1823,  '24,  '25.  In  1627  he 
waa  appointed  Master  in  C'hancery,  in  1829  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  in  1831  Sena- 
tor. He  married,  in  1820,  Caroline  Downes,  and  had 
Caroline,  who  married  Ehenezer  Rocfcwood  Hoar. 
He  married,  second,  Mary  Merrick,  and  had  George 
Merrick.    He  died  in  1863. 

Sampel  Farkar,  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Farrar, 
and  brother  of  Timothy  Farrar,  already  mentioned, 
was  born  in  Lincoln,  December  13,  1773,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1797.  He  was  tutor  at  Harvard 
one  year,  after  which  be  read  law  and  settled  in  Aii- 
dover,  where  he  was  at  one  time  president  of  a  bank 
and  treasurer  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  died 
in  1864 

Joseph  Farrar,  son  of  Humphrey  Farrar,  of  Lin- 
coln, was  horn  in  that  town  February  14,  1775.  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1794.  The  writer  is  un- 
able to  state  where  he  practiced  law. 

James  Russell,  son  of  Daniel  Russell,  of  Charles- 
town,  and  brother  of  Chambers  Russell,  already  men- 
tioned, was  born  in  Charlestown,  August  5,  1715.  He 
was  a  Representative  from  Charlestown  thirteen 
years,  ft-om  1746,  and  May  16,  1771,  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1775  he 
removed  to  Dunstable,  andthenceto  Lincoln,  where  be 
lived  more  than  fifteen  years.  He  married  Katharine, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Graves,  who  died  in  Lincoln, 
September  17,  1778.  His  children  were  Thomas, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Watson, 
of  Plymouth;  Charles,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1757,  who  became  a  physician  ;  Chambers,  who  died 
in  South  Carolina;  Katharine,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Henly,  of  Charlestown  ;  Rebecca,  who  married  Judge 
Tyng  and  JudgeSewall ;  Margaret,  who  married  Job  d 
Codman,  and  Sarah  and  Mary,  unmarried.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell died  ia  Charlestown. 

Natha-NIEl  Pierce  Hoar,  son  of  Samuel  Hoar, 
of  Lincoln,  was  born  in  that  town  September  2,  1784, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810.  He  read  lav 
with  his  brother,  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  apd  set- 
tled in  Portsraoutb,  N.  H.,  in  1813.  He  returned  to 
Lincoln,  and  there  died  May  24,  1820. 

Thomas  Fiske,  son  of  Elijah  Fiske,of  Lincoln,  was 
born  in  that  town  about  1799  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1819.  He  settled  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1826  and  died  in  1830. 

Amos  Spattldino,  sou  of  Zebulon  Spaulding,  of 
Carlisle,  graduated  9t  Dartmouth  in  1805  and  settled, 
as  a  lawyer,  in  Audover.  As  a  citizen  of  that  town 
he  was  at  one  time  a  Representative  and  Senator  in 
the  General  Court. 

Joel  Adams,  son  of  Timothy  Adams,  of  Carlisle, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1805  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Middlesex  bar  in  September,  1808.  He  settled  in 
Chelmsford  and  died  in  1864. 

Asa  Green,  son  of  Zaccfaeus  Green,  of  Carlisle, 


'  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1!^07  and  settled  as 
a  lawyer  in  Bruttleborough,  \'ermont,  where  he  was 
at  one  time  ])ostmaster. 

Joseph  Ada.ms,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Adams,  of 
.Vcion,  and  brother  of  Josiah  Adams,  already  men- 
tioned, was  Lorn  in  Acton,  September  25,  17S3,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1803.    He  settled  as  a  law- 

l 

yer  in  West  Cambridge  and  died  in  that  town  June 
10,  1814. 

Abiel  Heywook,  son  of  .Jonathan  Heywood,  of 
Concord,  was  horn  in  Concord,  December  9,  1759, 
i  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17S1.  He  studied  med- 
,  icine  with  Dr.  Spring,  of  Watertown,  and  settled  in 
I  nis  native  town.  In  1796  be  was  chosen  town  clerk 
i  and  ."electman;  in  1802  he  wy.s  upjiointed  special 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  was  an 
I  .issociate  justice  of  the  Court  of  Se-sions  from  1802 
I  to  the  time  of  the  rirganization  of  the  County  Com- 
i  missioners'  Court.  He  died  in  Concord  in  1830. 
'  Joxathax  Fay  was  the  son  of  Captain  Jonathan 
!  Fay,  of  Westboro',  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1778. 
j  He  settled  in  the  law  at  Concord,  where  he  married 
j  Lucy  Prescott,  and  died  June  1,  ISll,  at  the  age  of 
'  fifty-nine  years. 

j     Peter  Clark,  son  of  Benjamin  Clark,  was  born 

i  in  Concord  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777.  He 

I 

settled  in  the  law  in  Southboro'  and  died  in  July, 
1792,  aged  thirty -six  years. 

Silas  Lee,  son  of  Joseph  Lee,  of  Concord,  was 
born  in  that  town  July  .'J,  1760,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1784.  He  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  what  is 
now  Wiscasset.  Msine,  and  in  1800  and  1801  repre- 
sented the  district  of  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  in  the 
Sixth  Congress.  In  .Tannary,  18'>2,  he  w.as  appointed 
district  attorney  for  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in 
1807  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Lincoln.  He 
held  the  offices  of  district  attorney  and  judge  until 
his  death,  March  1,  1S14. 

James  Mitc  hell  V^arnt.m  was  bom  in  Dracut  iu 
1749  and  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  College.  After 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  settled  at  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island,  and  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
In  1774  be  commanded  the  Kentish  Guards  and  in 
January,  1775,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  First 
Rhode  Island  Regiment.  He  was  made  brigadier- 
general  February  21,  1777,  and  in  the  next  winter  he 
wa.s  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth in  June,  1778,  and  in  July  engaged  in  General 
Sullivan's  expedition  to  Rhode  Island.  In  1780-82 
and  1786-87  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress, 
and  in  1788,  having  been  appointed  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  he  removed 
to  Marietta,  where  he  died,  January  10,  1789. 

SA.MnEL  Hoar,  of  Concord,  was  descended  from 
Charles  Hoar,  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  England,  who 
died  in  that  city  in  1634.  His  widow,  Joanna,  came 
to  New  England  about  1640  with  five  children,  the 
sixth  and  oldest  child,  Thomas,  remaining  in  Eng- 
land.   Of  these  five  children,  Joanna  married  Colonel 
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Edmund  Quincy ;  Margery  married  a  Malthews  in 
England,  and  in  this  country,  when  a  widow,  Rev. 
Henry  Flint,  of  Braintree ;  Daniel  went  to  England 
in  1G53;  Leonard  was  president  of  Harvard  College 
from  September  10,  1672,  until  his  death,  March  15, 
1674-75;  and  John  settled  in  Scituate  and  removed 
to  Concord  about  1C60.  The  mother  died  in  Brain- 
tree,  December  23,  lt>61.  John,  who  settled  in  Con- 
cord, by  a  wife  Alice,  who  died  June  5,  1697,  had 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Jonathan  Prescott  ;  Mary, 
who  married  Benjamin  Graves,  and  Daniel,  who  mar- 
ried, in  1677,  Mary  Stratton.  Daniel  had  John, 
Leonard,  Daniel,  Joseph,  Jonathan,  Mary,  Samuel, 
Isaac,  David  and  Elizabeth.  Of  these  Daniel,  the 
third  son,  married,  in  1705,  Sarah  Jones,  and  had 
four  sons — John,  Daniel,  Jonathan  and  Timothy — 
and  several  daughters.  Of  these,  John  married  Eliz- 
abeth Coolidge,  of  Watertown,  and  was  the  father  of 
Samuel  and  Leonard,  of  Lincoln.  Of  these  two  sons, 
Samuel  married  Susanna  Pierce  and  was  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  lived  in  Lincoln 
and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolution,  a  magistrate. 
Representative,  Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1820. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Lincoln, 
May  18,  1778,  and  fitted  for  college  with  Rev.  Charles 
Stearns,  of  that  town,  graduating  at  Harvard  in  ]802. 
After  leaving  college  he  was  two  years  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Colonel  Taylor,  of  Mount  Airy,  in  Virginia, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  law  studies  with  Artemas 
Ward,  in  Charlestown,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
September,  1805,  and  settled  in  Concord.  In  1806 
he  declined  the  office  of  the  professordhip  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Harvard,  having  already  in  his  first  year  of 
professional  life  acquired  a  very  considerable  practice. 
He  rose  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  of  lawyers  at  the 
Middlesex  bar,  and  in  almost  all  important  cases  in 
the  courts  of  that  county  he  was  counsel  on  one  aide 
or  the  other.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "so  emi- 
nently practical  and  useful  and  so  much  to  the  point 
did  he  always  aim  to  make  himself,  that  one  would 
not  speak  of  Mr.  Hoar  as  especially  learned  or  saga- 
cious or  eloquent,  save  when  the  precise  condition  of 
hia  cause  needed  the  exercise  of  sagacity,  of  persua- 
sive speech  or  the  support  of  learning.  He  threw 
away  no  exertion  by  misplaced  eftbrts,  but  what  his 
cause  demanded  he  was  usually  able  to  i'urnish,  and 
few  men  could  judge  as  well  as  he  by  what  means  his 
object  would  be  best  accomplished.  No  man  was 
more  safe  than  he  as  an  adviser;  none  more  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  varying exigenciesoftheforum  ; 
no  one,  whatever  hia  gifts  of  speech,  more  favorably 
impressed  or  convincingly  addressed  a  jury.  His 
style  as  a  speaker  was  calm,  dignified,  simple,  direct 
and  unimpassioned,  but  he  spoke  as  one  who  was 
first  convinced,  before  he  attempted  to  convince  his 
tribunal.  While  he  never  went  below  the  proper 
dignity  of  time,  place  and  occasion,  at  the  same  time 
he  would  never  fail  to  receive  from  all  the  juries  and 


bystanders  at  a  Middlesex  nisi  prius  term  the  general 
award  that  he  was  the  most  sincere  and  sensible  man 
that  ever  argued  cases  at  that  bar.  Nor  was  this  all. 
To  the  measure  also  of  a  greatness  even  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends  could  he  raise  his  efforts  as  an 
advocate  wherj  the  occasion  called  for  a  full  exhibi- 
tion of  his  clear,  strong,  logical  faculty,  or  excited 
those  genuine  emotions  from  which  spring  the  foun- 
tains of  eloquence."  It  may  be  stated  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  simple  confidence  reposed  by  the  people 
of  Middlesex  County  in  his  opinion  and  word,  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  jury  I'ailing  to  agree  was  called 
into  court  by  the  judge,  the  foreman  said  that  there 
was  no  misunderstanding  of  the  law  on  the  evidence, 
but  that  they  were  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  evidence  clearly  proved  the  prisoner  guilty,  Mr. 
Hoar  had  said  in  his  speech  for  the  defense  that  he 
believed  him  innocent. 

Mr.  Hoar  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
labor  of  his  profession  until  1835,  when  he  took  hia 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress.  He 
had,  however,  previous  to  that  time  represented  Con- 
cord in  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1820,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
in  1826,  '32  and  '33.  In  Congress  he  succeeded  Edward 
Everett  as  a  Representative  from  the  Middlesex  L">is- 
trict.  Soon  after  his  single  term  in  Congress  he 
withdrew  from  the  practice  of  law,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  and  philanthropic  pursuits.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  which  nom- 
inated General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  in  1839, 
and  until  ten  years  later  than  that  time  he  was  an  ^ 
unwavering  supporter  of  the  Whig  party. 

Not  long  after  this  time  events  occurred  with  which 
Mr.  Hoar  was  personally  connected,  which  served  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  upheaval  of  public  senti- 
ment at  the  North  against  the  institution  of  slavery 
which  was  destined  to  extinguish  that  institution  for- 
ever. On  the  19th  of  December,  1835,  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  providing  that  any 
free  negro  or  person  of  color  coming  voluntarily  into 
the  State  should  be  warned  to  depart,  and  Aiiling  so 
to  depart,  on  returning  after  such  warning,  should  be 
publicly  sold  as  a  slave.  Under  this  act  colored 
stewards,  or  cooks,  or  sailors  of  vessels  entering  South 
Carolina  ports  were  to  be  seized  and  placed  in  jail, 
and  there  confined  until  the  departure  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  had  come,  and  if  they  failed  to  depart 
with  their  vessels,  or  if  they  returned,  they  were  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  After  several  remonstrances  made  by 
Massachusetts  against  the  treatment  of  her  citizens 
under  this  Act,  the  I;egislature,  in  March,  1843,  pass- 
ed resolves  authorizing  the  Governor  to  em])loy  an 
agent  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  transmitting  accurate  information  re- 
specting the  number  and  names  of  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  have  heretofore  been,  or  may  be  during 
the  period  of  his  engagement,  imprisoned  without  the 
allegation  of  any  crime.    The  said  agent  shall  also  be 
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omiblod  1,0  bring  and  |)roHecuto,  wiLh  aid  orcouii- 
ael,  011(1  or  iiioi-fi  suiLa  in  boliajf  of  luiy  citizen  Uiafc 
miiy  be  80  iinpriaoned,  at  Die  expense  of  MaHBaciiii- 
HettB,  for  Ibe  jnirpose  of  having  tlie  legality  of  Kucb 
impiisonment  tried  and  determined  ujion  in  the 
Supreme  Oourl  of  the  United  States."  On  the  Ifith 
of  Marcii,  1844,  anotlier  resolve  was  passed,  under 
which  Governor  George  N.  Briggs  employed  Mr.  Hoar 
on  the  11th  of  October  in  that  year.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  hero  recount  the  various  incidents  which  pre- 
ceded the  enforced  return  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  Massachu- 
setts. He  reached  Charleston  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  5th  of  December  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

lieaolffd,  That  the  right  to  exclude  from  their  territories  seditioue 
persoiiB  or  others  whose  presence  may  be  tlaDgerous  to  their  peace,  is  es- 
sential to  every  indepcDdeot  state. 

*'  Ucsolued,  That  free  negroes  and  persons  of  color  are  not  citizens  of 
tlie  United  States  witiiinthe  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which  confers 
upon  the  citizens  of  one  state  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
iu  tlie  several  states. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  emisaaiy  sent  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  State  of  South  Oaroliua,,with  the  avowed  purpose  of  interfering  with 
her  institutions  and  disturbing  her  peace,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  char- 
acter he  has  assumed,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

"  J?e«o/iic(i,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to  expel 
from  our  territory  the  said  agent  after  due  notice  to  depart  ;  and  that 
the  Legislature  will  sustain  the  executive  authority  in  any  measures  it 
may  adopt  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

An  agent  of  the  Governor  to  carry  these  resolutions 
into  effect  reached  Charleston  from  Columbia,  the 
capital,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  (ith  of 
December;  but  Mr.  I-Ioar,  on  the  representation  of  the 
mayor  and  sherifl'  and  leading  citizens,  that  he 
could  not  remain  with  safety,  had  that  morning  em- 
barked on  his  return.  In  the  attempted  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  mission  be  acted  with  coolness, 
composure,  courage  and  good  judgment.  He  did  not 
fly  from  the  danger,  but  yielded  reluctantly  to  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  Governor  Briggs  stated, 
in  a  special  message  to  the. Legislature,  "  that  his  con- 
duct under  the  circumstances  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  that  prudence,  firmness  and  wisdom  which 
has  distinguished  his  character  through  his  life." 
In  seeming  recognition  of  his  services  and  approval 
of  his  course,  the  Legislature,  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary, by  whom  at  that  time  the  Executive  Council 
were  appointed,  chose  him  one  of  that  body. 

In  1848  Mr.  Hoar,  believing  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  an  abandonment  by  the  Whig  party  of 
its  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  joined  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Soil  party  and  presided  at 
a  convention  at  Worcester,  June  28,  1848,  to  which 
all  opposed  to  nominations  of  General  Taylor  and 
General  Gass  by  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
were  invited.  A  national  convention  was  afterwards 
held  at  Buffalo,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  were  nominated  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  This  ticket  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Hoar. 

In  1850  Mr.  Hoar  was  chosen  Representative  to  the 
Legislature,  and  by  his  efforts  the  removal  of  the 


coiii  ts  from  Coiiconl  wiiH  postponed  for  a  season,  and 
largely  through  his  influence  and  speech,  Harvard 
College  was  preserved  fiom  State  conlrol. 

In  1854  and  1855  Mr.  Hoar  aided  coiispiiMioiiHly  in 
the  formation  of  the  Hnpiihlican  party,  and  the 
events  initiating  and  attending  tlio  birth  of  that 
party  were  the  last  in  which  he  publicly  engaged.  He 
died  November  2,  1856. 

IMr.  Hoar  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Roger  Sher- 
man, of  Connecticut,  October  18,  1812,  who  died  Oc- 
tober 30,  1866.  Their  children  were:  Elizabeth,  born 
July  14,  1814,  and  died  April  7,  1878;  Ebenezer 
Rockwood,  born  February  21,  1816  ;  Sai-ah  Sherman, 
boru  November  9,  1817  ;  Samuel  Johnson,  born  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1820,  and  died  January  18, 1821;  Edward  Sher- 
man, born  Deceinber  22,  1823;  and  George  Frisbie, 
born  August  29,  1820. 

Arteimas  Ward  was  the  son  of  General  Artemas 
Ward,  of  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  who  was  the 
commander-ih-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  after- 
wards first  major-general  under  General  AVashing- 
ton.  General  Ward  held  other  important  offices,  both 
before  and  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  known  as  a 
man  of  high  principle  and  inflexible  integrity.  On 
the  maternal  side,  Artemas  Ward  traced  his  ancestry 
to  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  He  was  born  at  Shrewsbury 
January  9,  1702.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1783. 

After  finishing  his  law  studies  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  iu  'Weston,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  became  known  and  respected,  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  citizen.  He  was  active  in  town  affairs,  being 
representative  in  the  General  Court  in  1796,  1797, 
1798,  1799  and  1800,  and  holding  other  town  offices. 
He  was  captain  of  a  company  of  light  infantry  raised 
in  Middlesex  County,  from  September  7,  1789,  to 
March  31,  1793,  when  his  resignation  of  his  command 
was  accepted. 

In  1800  when  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Dexter, 
the  eminent  lawyer,  who  held  high  offices  under  the 
National  Government,  left  Oharlestown,  to  attend  to 
his  duties  in  Washington,  Artemas  Ward  removed  to 
Charlestown  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Dexter.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1803, 
1804,  1805,  1808  and  1809. 

In  1810  he  became  a  citizen  of  Boston,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death. 

In  1811  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  from 
Boston  in  the  General  Court.  He  represented  the 
Boston  district  iu  the  Thirteenth  and  the  Fourteenth 
Congress  (froiTi  March,  1813,  to  March,  1817),  declin- 
ing a  re-election  at  the  end  of  his  second  term.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  from  Suffolk  County, 
iu  1818  and  1819,  and  of  the  convention  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in  1820. 

In  1819  he  became  judge  of  the  Boston  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  upon  the  abolition  of  this  tribu- 
nal and  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Common 
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Pleaa  for  the  Comnionweaith,  in  1S21,  he  was  ap-  | 
pointed  chief  justice  of  the  last-named  court.  This 
position  he  retained  until  1839,  when  he  resigned. 

At  the  height  of  his  practice  he  was  invited  to  ac- 
cept a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  ; 
Court,  but  declined  for  domestic  re.^don3. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  Cdlege  from  ISIO  to  1S44,  and  received  the 
desrree  of- LL.D.  from  the  college  in  1S42. 

He  married  Catharine  Maria  Dexter,  Jauuary  j 
1788.  Miss  Dexter  ^vas  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  | 
Dexter,  then  a  resident  of  WestOD,  and  sister  of  Sam-  ! 
uel  Dexter,  the  distinguished  lawyer.  There  were  | 
seven  children  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  the  last  1 
survivor  died  iu  1881.  ' 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  fee-  j 
ble  health,  and  seldom  left  his  house.  He  died  Octo-  j 
ber  7,  1S47.  I 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  been  found  as  to  the  I 
life  of  Artemas  ^Vard,  gathered  mostly. from  the  rec-  | 
ordi  of  his  time.    They  tell  us  little  of  the  real  man,  j 
as  he  appeared  to  those  among  whom  he  lived,  and 
who  took  part  with  him  in  the  action  of  his  day — 
though  from  the  number  of  responsible  offices  to 
which  he  was  culled,  it  may   be  inferred  that  he 
showed  himself  faitLfu!  in  the  performance  of  duty,  I 
and  had  the  re>pect  and  esteem  of  the  community. 

The  present  writer  cannot  hope  to  auppij-  the  deti-  | 
ciencies  in  this  narrative,  >o  as  to  give  a  true  repre-  j 
sentatioQ  of  Artemas  Ward  as  he  was.  There  seem  to  \ 
be  no  sources  from  which  the  neceissary  information  ! 
cau  be  procured.  He  left  no  writini  of  his  own  which  i 
may  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose,  nor  has  much  been 
written  of  him  by  others.  His  generation  has  passed  j 
away,  and  none  «  ho  can  properly  be  called  his  con-  I 
teiupiiraries  are  left  to  toil  of  hiiii.  His  children,  who  | 
remembeied  him  «-itli  warm  love  and  a  feeling  which  i 
was  almost  reverence,  are  gone.  Hh  descendants  now  j 
living  knew  him  c)uly  us  one  who  had  already  en-  I 
tere^l  upon  the  period  of  old  age.  But  something 
may  be  added  to  make  the  account  less  imperfect. 

He  W.1S  a  man  of  solid  and  sub.stantial  qualities- 
with  no  taste  for  ostentation  or  display.  As  a  lawyer 
he  devoted  himself  to  hii  profession  ;  as  a  judge,  to  i 
the  duties  of  his  position;  in  the  various  elective  of- 
fice=i  which  he  tilit-d,  he  did  the  work  that  was  to  be 
done.  In  ''ongress  he  spoke  sometimes,  but  not  often. 

He  was  not  a  |X>iiticiaa  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  ; 
word.    Yet  he  held  decided  political  opinions,  sym- 
pathi'-ing  with  the  old  Federal  party  till  its  dissolu- 
tion and  afterwards  with  the  Wliig  party.    He  had 
much   auti-slavery  feeling,  being  interested  in  the  i 
cause  in  its  earlier  days,  before  it  bad  grown  popular  ; 
and  its  advocates  had  become  a  political  power.  \ 
It  has  been  said  of  bim  :   "  If  we  should  select  any  ' 
one  trait  as  particularly  distinguishing  him,  by  the  ^ 
universal  consent  of  those  who  best  and  those  who  i 
least  knew  him,  it  would  be  his  indexible  regard  to  j 
justice.   ...  ' 


"Of  his  keen  and  resolute  sense  of  justice  others 
may  speak  besides  his  professional  companions.  It 
was  seen  in  other  relations  than  tliose  which  he  sus- 
tained towards  the  legal  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  manifested  in  his  political  course. 
Conscientiously  attached  to  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  which  then  divided  the  nation,  he  gave 
a  tirm  support  to  the  measures  which  he  thought 
right,  and  as  strenuously  resisted  those  which  he 
deemed  wrong.  In  his  more  private  connections 
he  showed  the  same  unswerving  purpose  of  rectitude, 
the  same  disapprobation  of  whatever  was  false  or 
mean,  the  same  reverence  for  the  right."  ' 

The  estimation  in  whic.h  he  was  held  by  those 
knowing  him  and  practicing  in  his  court,  will  appear 
from  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Bar, 
held  Oct.  8,  1847,  the  day  after  his  decease. 

Hon.  Richard  Fletcher,  in  offering  resolutions  at 
the  meeting,  spoke  thus  : 

"  The  decease  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Ward  is  an 
event  which  must  be  deeply  felt  by  the  members  of 
this  bar,  and  I  presume  there  can  be  but  one  feeling 
;ind  one  sentiment  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  offering 
some  public  testimonial  of  our  respect  for  his  memory. 
He  had  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  his  long  life 
had  been  usefully  and  honorably  spent.  As  a  man,  in 
.ill  the  relations  of  domestic  and  social  life,  he  sus- 
tained a  most  exemplary  and  elevated  character.  As 
a  member  of  our  national  L^sgislature,  his  duties 
were  faithfully  and  ably  performed.  As  a  lawyer  he 
acquired  and  maintained  a  high  rank.  But  it  is  in 
his  judicial  character  that  he  ia  most  known  and 
more  particularly  remembered  by  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 

"  He  came  to  the  bench  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  under  its  present  organ- 
ization ill  1321.  It  will,  I  presume,  be  univeraally 
admitted  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  that  office.  He  had  a  matured  and  estab- 
lished character.  He  had  ample  store  of  legal  learn- 
ing and  habits  of  business  admirably  adapted  to  the 
;;reat  amount  of  details  in  the  business  of  his  court. 
He  had  great  patience  and  equanimity  of  temper — 
qualities  of  great  value  in  .my  station  of  life,  but 
essential  to  a  judga  His  conduct  on  the  bench  was 
marked  by  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness — crowning 
qualities  of  any  judge  of  any  court,  without  which 
;iny  judge  of  any  court  must  lose  most  of  his  dignity 
and  much  of  his  usefulness." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  were 
the  following  : 

"  Rf  '^oli-ed,  That  this  bar  would  honor  his  memory, 
as  well  for  his  great  worth  as  a  man,  as  for  the  distin- 
guished ability,  learning,  integrity,  patience  and 
fidelity  with  wliich,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  he 
discharged  the  important  duties  of  his  judicial  sta- 
tion. 


I  Sermon  by  Rer.  E.  S.  Gaaoett,  preached  Oct.  17, 1M7. 
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"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  bar  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  courtt'sy  and  kindness 
which  on  the  bench  he  uniformly  extended  to  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  professional  labors." 

Ephrai.m  Wood  was  descended  from  AVilliara 
Wood,  who  settled  in  Concord  in  1638.  William 
Wood  died  May  14,  1671,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
years,  leaving  a  son,  Michael,  and  a  daughter,  Ruth, 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Wheeler.  Michael  died  May  13, 
1674,  having  had  Abraham,  Isaac,  Thomson,  Jacob, 
.John  and  Abigail,  who  married  Stephen  Hosmer.  Of 
these,  Jacob  married  Mary  Wheeler  in  1697,  and  died 
October  6,  1728,  having  had  Jacob,  Mary,  Ephraim, 
Dorcas.  Hannah  and  Millicent.  Of  these,  Ephraim 
married  Mary  Bus-s,  and  was  the  father  of  Ephraim, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  last  Ephraim  was 
horn  in  Concord,  August  1,  1733,  and  died  in  Concord, 
April  S,  1814.  He  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker, 
hut  rapidly  advanced  both  in  social  and  political  life. 
He  was  chosen  town  clerk  in  1771,  selectman,  assessor 
and  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  served  in  these  offices 
many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  under  the  Constitution,  and  in 
various  ways  rendered  important  services  to  the  com- 
munity. 

James  Temple,  son  of  Benjamin  Temple,  was  born 
in  Concord,  September  20,  1766,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1794.  He  taught  the  grammar  school 
in  Concord  in  1795  and  179(>,  and  read  law  with  Jon- 
athan Fay,  of  that  town.  He  settled  in  the  law  at 
Cambridge,  and  died  March  10,  1802. 

William  Crosby  was  born  in  Billerica,  June  3, 
1770,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794.  He  read 
law  with  .'Samuel  Dana,  of  Groton,  and  settled  in  Bel- 
fast, Maine,  where  he  died  March  31,  1852. 

Ephraim  Buttrick,  son  of  Samuel  Buttrick,  of 
Concord,  was  born  in  that  town  about  1799  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1819.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Middlesex  bar  in  1823  and  settled  in  East  Cambridge. 

John  Miltok  Cheney,  son  of  Hezekiah  Cheney, 
of  Concord,  was  born  about  1801  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1821.  He  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Concord, 
and  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  Concord  Bank  in 
April,  1832.    He  did  in  1869. 

Horatio  Cook  Merriam,  born  in  Concord,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1829,  and  settled  in  the  law  at 
Lowell. 

Daniel  N^eedham  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, May  24,  1822.  The  branch  of  the  Needham 
family  to  which  he  belongs  has  for  several  generations 
consistently  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and  usages  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Edmond  Needham,  the  first  American  ancestor  on 
his  father's  side,  arrived  in  this  country  between  the 
years  1635  and  1640.  The  date  of  his  birth,  the  name 
of  his  birthplace  in  England  and  the  date  of  his 
death  are  not  known.  His  force  of  character  and 
godliness  of  life  were  well  known  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  impressed  themselves  upon  his  will,  which 


is  dated  "fourth  month,  1677."  The  opening  para- 
graph reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  will  and  last  testament  of  Edmond  Needham, 
of  Lyn,  in  New  England  being,  blessed  be  God.iu  bis 
perfect  knowledge,  memory,  and  understanding,  tho' 
otherwise  ill  in  body  mak  ye  writin  by  min  on  hand, 
and  according  to  min  on  mind,  to  my  children  and 
grandchildren  as  follows:"' 

He  left  two  sons,  of  which  Kzekiel  was  the  elder; 
Edmond  Needham  (2d)  was  born  in  1679  or  1680, 
and  was  married  March  15,  1702.  His  family  record, 
like  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Friends,  exhibits  the 
principal  lines  of  descent,  but  is  extremely  deficient 
in  minor  particulars,  and  fails  to  indicate  the  time  of 
his  birth.  Daniel  Needham,  born  December  5,  1703, 
was  the  father  of  Daniel  Needham,  wbo  was  horn 
in  1754.  He  was  a  merchant  by  oceupatiou 
and  engaged  in  trade  with  Philadelphia.  The 
names  of  his  wife  and  the  date  of  his  death  are  alike 
unknown.  His  son  James,  born  January  1,  1789,  in 
Salem,  was  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  and  largely  inter- 
ested in  trade  in  South  America.  His  moral  convic- 
tions and  humane  sympathies  were  fully  enlisted  in 
the  great  anti-slavery  agitation.  The  temperance  re- 
form also  found  in  him  a  wise  and  strong  exponent. 
He  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Breed,  of 
Lynn,  who  was  born  January  26,  1795,  and  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  his  five  children.  He  died  in 
1845. 

Daniel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  son  of 
James  and  Lydia  Needham,  was  educated  in  the  cel- 
ebrated Friend's  School,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
In  1845  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  David  Roberts,  at  Salem,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Jliddlesex  County  in  1847.  Prior  to  his 
qualifications  for  legal  practice,  Mr.  Needham  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  Peterhorouch  and  Shir- 
ley Railroad,  and,  although  quite  young,  had  been 
made  one  of  the  board  of  directors.  While  officiating 
in  this  capacity  his  moral  principles  were  subjected  to 
the  severest  strain  •,  but  they  resolutely  bore  the  test, 
aud  thus  demonstrated  the  real  excellence  of  the  man. 
It  had  seemed  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  should  endorse  the  paper  of  the  corporation 
to  the  amount  of  S42,000.  When  the  obligations  ma- 
tured, other  directors  put  their  property  out  of  their 
hands.  Mr.  Needham  took  a  wholly  different  course. 
As  it  was,  there  was  a  probability  of  accumulating  the 
funds  thus  forfeited,  but  in  case  of  practical  repudi- 
ation there  was  no  possibility  of  expunging  the  stain 
from  his  reputation.  He  therefore  gave  up  his  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  §;i5,000,  obtained  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  the  remainderof  the  debt  and 
continued  to  prosecute  his  business.  He  secured  from 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  authority  to  issue 
construction  bonds.  These  he  sold  in  the  market  on 
such  favorable  terms  that  his  ultimate  loss  was  leas 
thau  $2000.  The  clear  gain  was  an  untarnished  name, 
which  the  highestauthority  affirms  to  be  of  more  value 
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than  "  jreat  riches."  Thus  in  his  twenty-sistfa  year 
the  communiiy  held  the  key  to  the  future  of  his 
career,  which,  from  his  known  rectitude  and  decision, 
could  not  be  oLher  than  honorable  and  beneficent. 
Fully  prepared  as  he  was  for  the  pursuits  of  a  legal 
practitionei,  ilr.  Needham  prosecuted  them  to  a  lim- 
ited extent. 

Interesting  himself  in  agriculture,  he  successfully 
conducted  the  management  of  several  farms — one 
at  Hartford,  Vermont;  one  at  Dover,  Delaware; 
one  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wisconsin,  and  others  in  Maa- 
sacbusttts.  This  continued  for  several  years.  In 
ISoT,  ia  association  with  others,  he  erected  a  woolen- 
mill  at  Montello,  Wisconsin.  He  also  bought  a 
gra:n-mill  situated  on  the  same  stream,  on  his  own 
account.  In  1865  he  purchased  the  interests  of  his 
partners  in  the  woolen-mill  and  became  its  sole  pro- 
prietor. The  business  of  both  mills  was  then  carried 
on  by  him  until  1872.  Both  enterprises  had  been 
financially  profitable.  In  1860  ilr.  Xeedham  was 
one  of  three  gentlemen  who  successfully  introduced 
the  "'hand  fire  extinguisher"  into  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  company  oi^anized 
forits  manufacture.  A  French  invention  originally,  it 
was  improved  in  several  important  respects,  and  com- 
manded a  lucrative  sale. 

He  was  appointed  national  bank  examiner  for 
Massachusetts  in  1571,  an  office  which  he  held  from 
1S7I  to  18S6.    One  hundred  and  eighty-five  national 
banks  were  in  his  charge,  and  all  of  these,  with  two 
exceptions,  were  located  in  Massachusetts.  During 
his  term  of  orfice  more  olSciai  Jel'alcations  were 
brought  to  light  than  in  the  united  terms  of  ail  other  ■ 
national  bank  examiners.    The  first  of  these  was  at  i 
the  Lechmere  National  Bank,  in  1873.    Then  fol-  ! 
lowed  in  quick  succession  notably  tho.se  conected  j 
with  the  Merchanis'  National  Batk,  of  Lowell,  the  I 
Hineham  National  Bank,  of  Hiogham,  the  First 
^alional  Bank,  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  Pacific  Na-  i 
tional  Bank,  of  Boston  ;  more  than  a  year  before  the  j 
collapse  of  the  last-named  institution  he  called  atien- 
tion  to  the  reckless  manner  in  which  its  business 
was  done;  but  warning  and  advice  were  both  uc- 
heeded.    The  crash  followed,  and   the  bauk  itself 
came  olficially  into  3Ir.  Needham'.s  hands  on  the  ISth 
of  November,  1381.    Carefully  husbanding  its  re- 
sources and  adjusting  its  numerous  complications,  he 
partially  reconstructed  its  organization,  and  by  direc-  j 
tion  of  the  Government  retu.-ned  it  to  the  hands  of 
the  directors;  but  owing  to  many  of  its  assets  prov- 
ing worthless,  it  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver. 

In  political  life  ^Ir.  Needham's  experience  has 
been  wide  and  various.  In  18-51  he  was  appointed 
to  an  ofScial  position  on  Governor  Boutweli's  staff, 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  colonel.  In  1853  he  suc- 
ceeded Caleb  Coahing  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  and  dischai^ed  his  duties  with  great 
executive  ability  until  1854.     In  1854  he  was  the 


Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Seventh 
Massachusetts  District,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
Know-Nothing  competitor.  In  1855  Col.  Needham 
purchased  a  large  farm  in  Vermont  and  changed  his 
residence  from  Massachiiaetts  to  that  State.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  to  the  Vermont  legislature  from  the 
town  of  Hartford.  In  1858  he  waa  re-elected  to  the 
same  position.  Serving  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  Reform  School  and 
earnestly  advocated  its  foundation.  Success  was  de- 
layed, but  was  ultimately  attained,  and  largely 
through  his  efforts.  In  1859  and  1860  he  represented 
Windsor  County  in  the  Vermont  State  Senate,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  at  the  special  session  of  1861. 

From  1857  to  1863  he  rendered  valuable  service  to 
Vermont  as  the  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  In  the  last  of  these  years  he  represented 
Vermont  at  the  World's  Exposition  of  Industry  and 
Art  in  the  city  of  Hamburg.  There  he  secured  for 
his  State  the  first  prizes  for  excellence  of  exhibited 
Jlerino  sheep.  European  competitors  were  at  first  in- 
clined to  be  indignunt  at  his  success,  but  finally 
acknowledged  that  it  waa  merited.  In  America  hia 
services  received  due  meed  of  applause  and  are  still 
held  in  pleasant  memory. 

Requested  by  the  United  States  Government  to  pre- 
pare a  report  of  the  Exposition,  he  respouded  to  the 
demand,  and  the  result  of  his  mission  to  Germany  is 
given  to  the  country  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  of 
1863. 

Colonel  Needham  returned  to  the  United  States  in 

1864,  and  re-established  himself  in  his  former  home 
in  Massachusetts.  Elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
Legislature  fromGroton  in  1867,  he  served  on  several 
important  committees  of  that  body.  In  1868  and 
1869  he  was  returned  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Sen- 
ate. As  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad,  whose  managers  wished  to  obtain 
aid  from  the  State,  he  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  its  organization,  business  and  prospects;  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  advisability  of  permitting  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  Company  to  issue  stock  to  stockholders.  On 
the  question  of  granting  authority  to  towns  to  sub- 
scribe for  stock  in  aid  of  certain  railroads,  he  voted 
with  the  minority.  Subsequently,  events  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  his  action. 

Colonel  Needham  waa  elected  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  organization  in 

1865,  and  has  since  sustained  that  position.  Singu- 
larly efficient  in  the  exercise  of  hia  functions,  his  real 
zeal  and  abilities  have  been  among  the  principal  fac- 
tors of  its  success.  This  society  has  held  agricultural 
fairs  in  all  the  New  England  States,  and  that  with  full 
share  of  public  patronage  and  with  exceptional  pecu- 
niary success.  At  times  responsible  for  the  expenses 
incurred,  he  baa  skillfully  conducted  affairs  so  as  to 
escape  financial  loss. 


Ab  one  of  the  most  ealightened  and  practical  citi- 
zens of  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
aetls,  be  ia  necesaariiy  interested  in  popular  education. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  been  chairman  of  IheGroton 
School  Committee.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
town  in  tha  years  1853  and  1864. 

From  bis  earliest  manhood  Colonel  Needham  has 
been  an  eloquent  speaJcer  and  a  popular  lecturer. 
When  lyceums  were  most  in  vogue,  his  services  were  in 
frequent  request  and  bis  income  from  effective  re- 
sponse quite  considerable.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  College,  and  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lawrence  Academy ;  he  has 
been  several  years  president  of  the  Middlesex  North 
Conference,  and  is  connected  with  many  financial  and 
eleemosynary  boards  as  associate  director  or  trustee. 

He  has  delivered  numerous  addresses  on  different 
subjects  to  various  organizations,  and  enjoys  the  rep- 
utation of  a  pleasing  and  instructive  speaker.  Among 
his  most  widely  circulated  addresses,  are  one  on  the 
"  Evolution  of  Labor,"  one  on  "  Strikes,  their  Cause 
and  Remedy,"  and  one  on  "Germany,"  before  the 
Vermont  Agricultural  Society.  He  also  delivered 
two  orations  during  the  three  days'  se3.«ion  of  "  Zs  ew 
England  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  at 
Philadelphia;"  one  of  these  was  on  the  "  Position  of 
New  England  at  the  Centennial ;"  the  other  upon  the 
"Growth  and  Development  of  Art  in  America" — both 
of  which  were  'printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  had  a 
vide  distribution. 

The  life  of  Colonel  Needham  is  a  model  of  useful 
industry.  Two  States  have  served  themselves,  while 
honoring  him,  by  elections  to  both  branches  of  their 
Legislatures.  Such  a  distinction  is  rare,  and  is  fruit- 
ful of  suggestion.  Whether  farmer,  manufacturer, 
legislator,  lecturer  or  bank  examiner,  Le  has  been  I 
fully  equal  to  all  his  relations  and  opportunities. 
Not  less  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings  than 
fearless  in  the  execution  of  duty,  and  versatile  in 
point  of  talent,  be  is  ever  "  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place." 

Colonel  Needham  has  visited  Europe  three  times — 
twice  on  business  and  once  for  recreation.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  his  own  country,  having  been 
in  California  and  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Colonel  Needham  was  married  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1842,  to  Caroline  A.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hall,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  importer  of  ready- 
made  clothing  from  Europe,  and  while  engaged  in 
that  business  was  involved  in  serious  disagreement 
with  the  government  oflScials.  Daniel  Webster  acted 
as  bis  counsel  at  the  trial,  and  brought  Mr.  Hall  vic- 
toriously through  it. 

Two  sons  and  two  daughters  constituted  the  fruit 
of  Colonel  Needbam's  first  marriage ;  only  one  of  tbem 
is  now  living.  Mrs.  Needham  died  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1878.  On  the  6tb  of  October,  1880,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ellen  M.  Brigham,  of  Groton,  by  whom  he  has 
two  children — Marion  Brigham  and  Alice  Emily. 


Colonel  Needbam's  son,  William  Chauncy  Hall 
Needham,  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  day 
of  January,  1882 — while  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Sen- 
ate— aged  thirty-six  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Norwich  University  ;  studied  medicine  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Harvard  University,  wbere  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.D. ;  was  subsequently  city  physician  of 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  was  elected  one  of  Ohio's  thirty- 
one  Senators  at  the  election  of  1881.  He  was  a  man 
universally  respected  and  beloved,  leaving  at  his  death 
a  widow  and  two  children — one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Colonel  Needbam's  mother,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five,  is  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  all 
her  faculties. 

Benjamix  Kixsman  Phelps  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill Sept.  16,  1832,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dudley 
and  Ann  (Kinsman)  Phelps.  He  removed  with  his 
father  to  Groton  in  1837,  and,  fitting  for  college  at 
the  Groton  Academy,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1853.  He 
read  law  with  Benjamin  M.  Farley,  of  Mollis,  N  H., 
and  removed  to  New  York.  From  1866  to  1870  he 
was  assistant  district  attorney  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Y'ork,  and  in  1872  and  1875  was  chosen 
district  attorney  for  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York. 

Eugene  Fuller,  born  in  Cambridge  May  14, 
1815,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1834,  read  law  with 
George  F.  Farley,  of  Groton,  and  was  drowned  at 
sea  June  21,  1859. 

John  Locke  waa  descended  from  William  Locke, 
who  died  in  Wobura  in  1720.  He  was  born  in  Hop- 
kinton  Feb.  14,  1764,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1792.  He  read  law  with  Timothy  Bigelow  in  Groton, 
and  settled  in  Ashby.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member 
of  Congress,  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1820,  and  died  in  Boston  March  29,  1855. 

George  Morey  was  bom  in  Walpole  June  12, 
1789,  .and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1811.  He  read 
law  with  Luther  Lawrence  at  Groton,  and  in  the  later 
years  of  bis  life  waa  well  known  in  Boston  as  an 
active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Whig  party. 
He  was  at  various  times  a  member  of  both  branches 
of  the  General  Court,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council.  He  never,  however,  sought  office  for  himself, 
but,  proud  of  his  State  and  city,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  see  tbem  well  governed,  and  unselfishly 
exerted  all  bis  influence  la  the  selection  of  the  best 
men  for  places  of  trust. 

George  Sewall  Boutwell  was  born  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  Jan.  28, 1818,  and  worked,  when  a  boy,  on 
a  farm.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
many  years.  He  kept  a  country  store  in  Groton,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Henry  Woods,  Jan.  12,  1841,  be  was 
appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  postmaster  of 
that  town,  holding  the  office  until  April  15,  1841, 
when  he  was  displaced  by  tbe  new  Whig  administra- 
tion, and  Caleb  Butler  waa  appointed.  Somewhat 
later  he  abandoned  business  for  the  study  of  law,  and 
from  1842  to  1850  be  waa  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 


ture  from  Groton.  In  1S51-52  he  was  Governor  of 
3Ia3sachu setts,  and  in  the  firs',  rear  of  his  service  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard. 
In  1S53  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Previous,  however,  to  his  election  as  gov- 
ernor heservedas  hank  commissioner  by  appointment 
of  the  State  executive.  Between  the  vears  1S53  and 
1S62  he  served  five  years  .is  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  term  of  six  years  as  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  College.  He  was  the  Srst  commiss-ioner  of 
internal  revenues,  serving  from  July,  1S62,  to  March, 
1SG3.  and  from  1S63  to  1S69  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, From  March,  1S69,  to  March,  1S73,  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having,  before  his  acces- 
sion to  that  ofEce,  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson,  in  1S6S. 
On  the  resignation  of  Henn.'  Wilson  as  United  States 
Senator  to  take  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1872,  Mr. 
Boutwell  w.os  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and  served  from 
1S73  to  1S77.  Since  1S77  Mr.  Boutwell  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  professional  business.  His  home  is 
still  at  Groton,  but  he  has  a  law-office  in  Boston  and 
one  in  Washington,  and  in  the  latter  place  is  largely 
occupied  with  important  business,  both  in  committees 
of  Congress  and  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Hexry  H.  Fuller,  the  son  of  Rev.  Timothy 
Fuller,  of  Princeton,  and  brother  of  Elisha,  William 
*  W.  and  Timothy  Fuller,  already  mentioned,  was 
born  in  Princeton  in  179<),  .and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  IS  11.  He  read  law  in  Litchfield,  Vermont,  with 
Chief  Justice  Keeve  and  Judge  Gould,  and  also  in 
Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1S15, 
where  he  practiced  many  year?.  He  died  in  Concord, 
.September  1-j,  1853. 

Jons  Fakm'ell  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1808,  and 
read  law  with  A«ihel  Stearns.  He  settled  in  Tyngs- 
boro'  and  there  died  November  19,  1Sj2. 

Amsox  BURLixtJA.ME  was  bom  in  New  Berlin, 
Chenango  County,  New  Yorfe,  November  14,  1822. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Branch  University,  Michigan, 
and  read  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  lived 
in  Cambridge  for  a  time,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Hon.  Isaac  Livermore,  of  that  town.  He  was  a  Sen- 
ator in  18-52  ;  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1S3'' ;  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in 
IS-'j3;  and  member  of  Congress  from  1S56  to  1861. 
He  was  appointed  Minister  to  .-Austria  by  President 
Lincoln  in  1S61,  and  was  Minister  to  China  from 
1S61  to  1SG7.  and  from  1867  to  his  death  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, February  23,  1S70,  he  was  in  the  confidential 
employment  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Natha.n'iel  Prentiss  Baxks  was  born  of  poor 
parents  in  Waitham,  January  :',(),  ISIH.  When  a  boy 
he  worked  in  a  factory,  and  in  political  sketches  of 
hia  life  he  baa  been  called  the  "  bobbin  boy."  He 
wa-s  one  of  those  boy.i  whom  all  of  us  have  seen,  to 
whom  books  seemed  to  be  a  natural  food  and  the  only 
food  which  assimilated  and  nourished  the  system. 


With  the  appetite  for  learninj  born  in  him,  he  could 
no  more  fail  to  rise  than  boys  of  another  class,  with 
inborn  proclivities  which  they  were  unable  to  resist 
and  overcome,  were  sure  to  fall.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  various  forms  of  human  nature  as 
between  the  stone  and  the  feather.  Boih  obey  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  common  charity  should  lead  us 
to  reflect  that  oftentimes  he  who  falls  makes  a  greater 
effort  to  resist  the  law  of  gravitation  than  he  who 
rises  in  yielding  to  his  uplifting  law.  He  attended 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  while  a 
young  man  edited  a  newspaper  there,  and  afterwards 
in  Lowell.  After  studying  law  he  entered  into  poli- 
tics and  has  been  almost  continuously  in  public  life. 
Under  the  administration  of  President  Polk  he  held 
a  position  in  the  Boston  custom-house,  and  in  1849 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  hold- 
ing his  seat  in  1850,  1851  and  1852,  and  during  the 
iaat  two  years  the  Speaker  of  that  body.  For  the 
duties  of  Speaker  h6  possessed  peculiar  qualifications. 
He  had  a  commanding  presence,  a  good  voice  with  a 
clear  and  sharp  enunciation,  a  promptitude  of  de- 
ci-iion,  a  clear  braiu— which  made  him  an  almost  ideal 
presiding  officer.  The  writer  has  seen  in  the  chair  of 
the  House  every  Speaker  since  1S38,  including  Robert 
C.  Wiathrop,  George  Ashmun,  Thomas  Kinnicut, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Samuel  H.  Walley,  Ebenezer  Brad- 
bury, Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  Ensign  H.  Kellogg, 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  George  Bliss,  Otis  P.Lord,  Daniel 
C.  Eddy,  Charles  A.  Phelps,  Julius  Rockwell,  John 
A.  Goodwin,  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  James  M.  Stone, 
Harvey  Jewell,  John  E.  Sanford,  John  D.Long,  Levi 
C.  Wade,  Charles  J.  Noyea,  George  A.  Harden,  John 
Q.  A.  Br.ackett  and  William  E.  Barrett,  and  he  remem- 
bers none  whose  administration  on  the  whole  was  so 
brilliant  as  that  of  Mr.  Banks.  The  terse,  crisp  and 
well-pronounced  method  of  putting  questions  to  the 
House,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
exhibited  in  the  progress  of  debate,  the  dramatic 
manner  with  which  the  whole  hosiness  of  Speaker 
was  conducted,  made  an  impression  on  the  writer's 
mind  which  has  never  been  eSaced.  He  believed, 
with  every  good  parliamentarian,  that  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  questions  of  order  a  prompt  ruling  would  be 
univers.ally  acceptable  without  a  question  of  its  ab- 
solute technical  correctness.  He  never  hesitated  in 
deciding  a  point  of  order  on  the  spot,  for  he  was  well 
awaie  that  a  ruling  postponed  until  the  following  day 
would  give  others  as  well  as  himself  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  question  and  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  accepted  as  correct,  than  a  ruling  made  at  the 
moment  in  the  heat  and  smoke  of  debate. 

In  1858  Mr.  Banks  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
for  tlie  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  chosen 
its  president.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-third, 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Congresses,  from  1853 
to  1S5S  inclusive,  and  in  1855  and  1856  was  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  The  contest  which  resulted  in  his 
election  was  more  protracted  than  any  before  or  since. 
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and  the  discretion,  cuolness  and  judgment  which 
characterized  him  during  its  contibuauce,  gave  him 
a  national  repuiatioa  which  his  subsequent  career  in 
the  chair  only  served  to  enhance.  In  the  autumn  of 
1857  he  was  chosen  by  the  Republican  party  Governor 
of  Maaaachusetts,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858, 
resipied  his  seat  in  Congress  to  assume  office.  As 
Governor  he  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties, 
while  an  address  which  as  GT>vernor  he  was  called 
upon  to  deliver  at  the  dedication  of  Agassiz  Museunr., 
gave  him  a  renown  as  a  scholar,  for  which  the  literary 
world  had  not  been  prepared. 

After  leaving  the  Gubernaloral  chair  be  was  made 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  occu- 
pied that  position  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out.  He  at  once  offered  his  services  to  the 
President  and  received  a  commission  as  major-general 
of  volunteers,  dated  May  16,  1861.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  command  the  Anrjapolis  Military  Dis- 
trict, and  subsequently  that  of  the  Shenaudoah.  No 
man  had  at  this  time  a  clearer  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  in  which  the  nation  had  engaged, 
and  of  its  probable  duration.  In  May,  1861,  about 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Annapolis  Dis- 
trict, the  writer,  then  on  a  tour  of  survey  among  Mas- 
sachusetts men  in  the  field  by  order  of  Governor  An- 
drew, met  General  Banks  at  Fort  McHenry,  near  Balti- 
more, where  General  Devens,  then  a  major,  was  sta- 
tioned in  command  of  a  Worcester  battalion.  General 
Banks  rode  from  the  fort  to  Baltimore  with  him,  aud 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  call  for  troops,  which 
then  had  been  made,  was  wholly  inadequate  for  a 
struggle  which  he  confidently  expected  would  last  at 
lea^t  four  years.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1862,  he  was 
attacked  in  the  Shenandoah  by  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  compelled  to  retreat.  In  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  August  9,  1862,  he  commanded  a  corps 
under  General  Pope,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
aneceeded  General  Butler  aa  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Louisiana.  He  took  Opelousas  in  April, 
1863 ;  Alexandria  in  May  ;  and  Port  Hudson  on  the 
8th  of  Jnly.  In  March,  1864,  he  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Bed  River,  the  results  of  which  were 
not  fortunate.  In  May,  1864,  he  was  relieved  from 
command.  Like  other  civilian  generals  in  the  war, 
it  is  probable  that  he  tailed  to  receive  from  officers  of 
a  military  education  that  cordial  co-operation  and  sup- 
port which  are  essential  to  success  in  operations  in 
the  field.  He  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  reputation 
for  honesty,  fidelity,  patriotism  and  courage,  and  for 
ability  as  a  soldier  iully  up  to  the  standard  which  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  man  without  mili- 
tary experience  would  reach. 

In  1865  General  Banks  was  chosen  member  of 
Congress  again  to  the  Thirty- ninth  Congress,  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  D.  W.  Gavit,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  Fortieth,  Forty -first,  Forty-second,  Forty-fourth 
and  Forty-fifth  Congresies,  and,  March  11,  1879,  was 


appointed  United  States  marshal,  serving  until  April 
23,  1888.  In  the  autumn  of  18S8  he  was  chosen  again 
to  Congress — to  the  Fifty-first  Congress — and  is  now 
serving  in  that  capacity. 

Joseph  Willard,  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Willard, 
prerident  of  Harvard  College  from  1781  to  his  death, 
in  1804,  was  horn  in  Cambridge  March  14,  1798,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1816.  He  settled  in  the  law 
ic  Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Boston  in  1829.  From 
1839  until  1855  he  waa  clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  for  Suffolk,  and  iu  that  year  he  waa  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
When  that  court  was  abolished,  in  1859,  he  was 
chosen  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealih  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  so  coutinued 
until  his  death.  May  12,  1865.  From  1829  to  1SG4  he 
was  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  in  1826  published  a  hi-story  of 
tbe  town  of  Lancaster,  and  in  1858  the  life  of  Simon 
Willard.  His  son,  Morgan  Sidney  Willard,  was 
killed  at  Fredericksburg,  December  13, 1862. 

George  F.  Farley. — It  is  always  a  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  tatk  to  portray  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics of  an  eminent  man  in  a  memoir  or  in  his- 
tory so  that  he  will  be  seen,  known  and  judged  by 
posterity  as  by  his  contemporaries.  In  this  regard 
tbe  painter  has  tbe  decided- advantage  over  the  biog- 
rapher and  the  historian,  for  the  painter,  when  poring 
over  the  face  of  a  man,  divinely,  through  all  hin- 
drance, finds  the  man  behind  it,  and  so  paints  him 
that  his  face,  the  thape  and  color  of  a  life  and  soul, 
lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best  and  fullest. 

In  attempting  to  write  a  just,  accurate  and  full 
biographical  sketch  of  the  late  George  Frederick 
Farley,  tbe  writer  is  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
performing  this  task  with  any  measure  of  satisfaction 
to  himself  or  of  Justice  to  its  distinguished  subject. 

He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lucy  (Fletcher) 
Farley,  and  waa  born  in  Dunstable,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  April  5, 1793,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1816.  He  read  law  in  the  office 
of  his  brothor,  Hon.  B.  M.  Farley,  of  Hollis,  in  tbe  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Hon.  Luther  Lawrence,  of 
Groton,  in  said  Commonwealth.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  New  Ipswich  in  1821.  In  the  year  1831  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  General  Court  from 
New  Ipswich,  and  ic  the  same  year  removed  to  Gro- 
ton, in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  where 
he  practiced  his  profession  until  his  death,  November 
8,  1855. 

He  inherited  a  strong  constitution,  and  always  en- 
joyed vigorous  health.  He  possessed  a  gigantic  in- 
tellect, but  it  was  associated  with  the  finest  emotions 
and  the  most  genial  feelings.  He  was  "rich  in  sav- 
ing common  sense  and  in  his  simplicity  absolute." 

He  had  no  disposition  to  enter  into  political  life 
nor  any  ambition  for  its  laurel^. 

He  gave  his  sole  and  undivided  attention  to  tbe 
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practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  dearly  loved,  and 
which  was  the  fit  arena  for  the  exercise  aud  display 
of  his  marve'ous  pon-ers.  He  met  without  fear  the 
grcRtest  lawyers  of  his  day  in  New  Hampshire  and 
in  Haaaacha-etts — Webster,  I^Iasoa,  Dexter  and  others 
— and  always  held  his  own.  Thb  fact  is  a  conclusive 
test  aad  proof  of  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  law- 
yer and  advocate. 

Ij  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Webster  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  he  used  the  following  language  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Farley:  "I  know  him  well — we  have 
measured  lances  together.  He  is  a  very  great  law- 
yer." In  hii  brief  practice  in  New  Hampshire  he 
attained  very  high  distinction,  and  was  retained  in  its 
most  important  causes,  and  eccountered  its  most  emi- 
nent lawyers. 

Upon  his  removal  to  Massachusetts  he  quickly  dis- 
covered, by  his  retainer  in  causes  of  magnitude  in 
Middlesex,  Worcester,  Essex  and  Suffolk  Counties, 
that  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate  had  preceded 
him. 

Among  these  cases  was  one  when  the  late  eminent 
lawyer,  Samuel  Mann,  was  his  junior  counsel — the  fa- 
mous "  Convent  case,"  as  it  wa.s  called — where  a  large 
number  of  men  were  indicted  for  the  alleged  burning 
of  the  convent.  It  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cases  in  the  history  of  trials  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Farley  defended  all  of  the  defendants,  and  with 
such  consummate  skill  and  ability  that  all  of  his 
Clients  were  acquitted. 

In  this  case  the  Lady  Superior  took  the  stand  as  a 
witnea?  for  the  Government,  attired  in  a  thick  veil, 
which  completely  concealed  her  face.  Mr.  Farley 
requested  her  to  raise  her  veil.  The  Lady  Superior 
refused.  3Ir.  Farley  addressed  the  Court,  demand- 
ing that  the  wit■.les^  slmuld  lift  her  veil,  because,  he 
claimed,  that  his  clienti  had  the  constitutional  right 
to  look  upon  the  witnesses  against  them  face  to  face. 
The  Court  so  ordered,  and  the  veil  was  raised,  much 
to  the  indignation  and  discomfiture  of  the  Lady  Su- 
perior, who  found  that  the  law  of  the  convent  was 
not  the  law  of  the  courts. 

Among  the  notable  criminal  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Farley  was  engaged,  was  a  capital  case,  tried  at 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  afler  he  had  established  his 
residence  in  Groton.  His  client  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  by  poison.  Prof  Webster,  who 
analyzed  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  wife, 
testified  as  a  witness  for  the  government. 

Mr.  Farley  in  his  keen,  adroit  and  searching  cross- 
examination  of  Prof.  Webster,  elicited  the  most  im- 
portant fact  for  the  defence,  that  he  employed  poisons 
as  tests  in  his  analysis,  and  put  him  into  a  furious 
rage  by  the  suggestion  of  the  probability  that  the 
poisons  (".ontained  in  his  tests  satis Cactoritv  explained 
and  accounted  for  the  presence  of  poisons,  which  he 
testified  he  had  found  in  the  stomach.  The  cross- 
examination  of  Prof  Webster  in  this  tr'al  waa  merci- 
less, astute  and  triumphaut,  as  the  great  lawyer  ex- 


posed, with  his  imperturbable  coolness  and  self-poesea- 
sion  and  perfect  confidence  in  his  position,  the  intrin- 
sic weakness  of  his  testimony  as  well  as  his  ungov- 
ernable temper,  and  will  be  long  remembered  as  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  cross-examination  in  the  courts 
of  that  State.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  in  this  case 
was  for  the  prisoner,  and  wholly  due  to  the  transcen- 
dent skill  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Farley  conduct- 
ed the  defence. 

Hon.  John  Appleton,  ex-chi<rf  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Stat«  of  Maine,  who  waa  the  first 
law  student  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Farley  in  New  Ips- 
wich and  who  always  enjoyed  his  friendship  during  his 
life,  syiysof  Mr.  Farley  :  "  He  was  an  intellectualgiant. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  at  the  bar  of  New 
England.  It  was  in  the  logic  of  his  argument  that 
he  was  strong.  Grant  his  premises,  and  the  conclusion 
;  followed  necessarily  and  irresistibly.  He  made  prece- 
I  dents  rather  than  followed  them.  His  logical  powers 
were  superior  to  those  of  any  man  I  ever  met.  As  a 
student  in  his  office  I  waa  on  quite  intimate  terms 
with  him.  I  think  if  I  have  acquired  any  reputation, 
it  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  advice  and  instruc- 
tion I  received  from  him." 

The  Hon.  Amasa  Norcross,  of  Fitchburg,  Massa- 
chusetts, says  of  ilr.  Farley:  "  In  the  early  years  of 
my  practice  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  engaged  in  sev- 
eral cases  where  Mr.  Farley  was  senior  counsel.  I 
then  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  remarkable 
intellectual  powers  he  possessed.  I  thoughtthen  and 
now  believe  that  he  was  not  then  nor  has  he  been  ex- 
celled by  any  member  of  our  profession  in  the  State 
in  that  he  was  able  to  present  a  cause  to  a  jury  upon 
its  facts  in  a  manner  wholly  unimpaasioned — I  may 
say  in  a  conversational  way ;  but  with  a  precision  of 
statement  and  with  such  an  admirable  selection  of 
words  as  to  carry  to  every  mind  the  exact  meaning  he 
intended  and  to  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  he 
was  to  reach.  The  simple,  naadorned  speech,  yet 
moat  adorned  with  a  forceful  utterance  and  the  sever- 
est logic,  uttering  no  useless  word,  all  supported  the 
theory — the  best  possible  for  his  client  that  could  bo 
constructed  from  the  facts.  His  grasping  of  facts  in 
support  of  his  theory,  with  his  ingenious  arrangement 
of  them,  was  simply  marvelous.  No  case  was  tried  by 
him  without  a  theory  and  an  application  of  evidence 
in  a  way  that  was  best  calculated  to  sustain  it.  Aa  a 
man  he  secured  the  full  confidence  of  whatever  tribur 
nal  he  addressed.  The  Worcester  Conn ty  jurors  were 
wont  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  the  fairest  man  in 
argument  they  ever  heard.  The  simple,  direct  and 
graceful  speech  employed  hy  him  controlled  their 
minds,  as  it  tended  certainly  to  the  support  of  that 
view  of  the  case  he  had  determined  in  his  mind  aa 
being  best  for  his  client.  The  statement  of  certain 
i  general  principles  involved  in  the  case  and  a  general 
statement  of  his  theory,  if  accepted  by  the  jury,  de- 
termined the  result,  for  the  masterly  argument  that 
followed  held  thejary  to  the  end.    His  treatment  of 
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the  evidence  in  a  given  case  was  ofl-timcs  philosophi- 
cal, and  his  feliciiious  use  of  language  secured  the 
fullest  attention  of  the  tribunal  he  was  addressing 
and  the  breathless  attention  of  all  within  sound  of 
his  voice.  His  style  of  argument  was  said  to  be  not 
unlike  that  of  the  distinguished  lawyer,  Jeremiah  Ma- 
son, who  was  practicing  in  the  courts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire when  Mr.  Farley  entered  the  profession.  Sever- 
al important  causes  pending  in  the  courts  of  that 
Slate  were  tried  by  Mr.  Farley  in  the  later  years  of 
his  profession.  He  was  then  regarded,  as  I  happen 
to  know,  by  the  best  lawyers  of  that  State  as  a  man 
possessing  a  remarkable  intellect,  and  the  peer  of 
Mr.  Mason,  who  also  removed  to  Massachusetts  from 
that  State." 

Hon.  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  of  Boston,  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Farley,  used  this  language  :  "  Farley  was  a  very 
great  lawyer.  I  never  knew  his  superior  as  a  logician; 
nor  his  equal,  except  in  Jeremiah  Mason." 

Hon.  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  writes  of  Mr. 
Farley:  "I  knew  Mr.  Farley  from  the  time  I  was  a 
8tudent-at-law,  and  he  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
power  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  his  life  I  knew  him  very  intimately. 

"  He  was  among  the  ablest  and  st.ronoest  men  lever 
knew.  He  was  not  merely  a  lawyer  and  nothing 
else.  Not  only  was  he  a  good  classical  scholar,  espec- 
ially keeping  bright  his  knowledge  of  Latin  writers, 
but  he  was  a  most  discriminating  admirer  of  the  best, 
English  literature.  This,  I  suppose,  was  not  gener- 
ally kno-wn,  for  I  think  he  always  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  put  on  an  appearance  of  brusquene.=s  and 
carele.-tsness  in  reference  to  matters  usually  reckoned 
as  accomplishments. 

"  He  had  studied  the  law  thoroughly  and  made  him- 
self master  of  all  its  great  principles  and  rules. 

"  But  through  his  whole  life  he  passed  no  considera- 
ble time  in  looking  up  cases  and  authorities. 

"He  looked  upon  the  law  as  establishing  great  prin- 
ciples and  rules,  to  regulate  and  govern  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  whenever  legal  questions  were  submitted 
to  him  he  settled  them  by  a  thorough  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  de- 
pended, as  he  believed,  and  then  looked  for  the  author- 
ities to  confirm/his  judgment.  Early  in  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  he  told  me  that  a  lawyer  who  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  study  and  citation  of  cases  was 
never  'worth  his  salt.'  The  true  course,  he  con- 
tinned,  for  one  who  wishes  to  make  himself  a  real 
lawyer,  was  to  5rmly  and  thoroughly  ground  himself 
on  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  law  was 
founded,  and  which  pervaded  and  governed  it  in  its 
application  to  human  affairs,  and  to  make  them  ab- 
solutely his  own.  His  arguments  and  conduct  of 
cases  were  always  governed  by  such  considerations. 
He  discussed  principles,  making  comparatively  but 
slight  use  of  cases,  thus  making  authorities  instead  of 
being  governed  by  them, 

"  To  bring  him  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  powers, 
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it  required  a  cause  of  importance  or  one  having  some 
features  wliicli  thoroughly  interested  him. 

"  I  do  ufit  think  in  ordinary  cases  he  by  any  nie.ans 
did  justice  to  himself.  They  were  not  large  enough 
to  interest  him.  But  when  he  was  thoroughly  inter- 
ested and  aroused,  either  by  the  case  itself  or  by  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  counsel,  no  man  could  excel 
and  but  few — very  few — equal  him.  I  never  knew  any 
man  who  was  a  more  perfect  master  of  logic  than 
Mr.  Farley,  At  his  best,  it  was  difficult  to  find  any 
we.akness  in  his  chain  of  reasoning.  Grant  his  prem- 
ises, and  his  conclusions  were  impregnable.  But  logic 
was  by  no  means  all  that  gave  him  at  times  his  won- 
derful power.  Logic  alone  was  never  very  successful 
with  juries  of  masses  of  men.  There  must  be  sorrie- 
thing  to  give  warmth  and  heat  to  logic  to  make  it 
living,  not  dead — to  so  adapt  it  and  so  mould  and 
warm  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  that  it  shall  con- 
trol their  thoughts  and  reason.  When  aroused  no 
man  had  a  greater  power  of  impressing  himself  upon 
those  he  .addressed,  making  them  take  his  thoughts 
and  his  reasoning  as  their  own.  Upon  whatever  thit 
power  depends,  whether  ic  is  symp.iihetic  or  magnetic, 
to  use  a  cant  phrase,  or  comes  from  sheer  power  of 
will  and  force  of  mind,  as  I  rather  think  it  does,  Mr. 
Farley  certainly  possessed  it  to  a  most  remarkable 
degree.  But  I  do  not  think  he  ordinarily  manifested 
it  to  any  great  extent.  I  think  I  have  he.ard  four  or 
five  arguments  by  him,  which  I  never  did  aud  never 
expect  to  hear  excelled,  hardly  equaled. 

"  In  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  there  were  men  by  no 
means  his  equals  in  power,  who  would  appear  as  well 
as  he.  I  always  thought  and  I  think  now  that  Mr. 
Farley  never  realized  the  extent  of  his  powers. 
Whatever  the  occasion  required,  he  was  always  equal 
to  and  answered  the  demand.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  supreme  time  ever  came  to  him  which  called  for 
the  full  measure  of  the  great  powers  with  which  he 
was  gifted. 

"  As  I  have  said,  he  enjoyed  the  classics  and  the  best 
English  literature. 

"  Besides,  he  was  interested  in  all  new  discoveries  and 
new  phases  of  thought.  He  kept  well  abreast  with 
all  advances  saado  in  his  time,  and  no  man  could  dis- 
cuss questions  outside  of  his  profession  better  than  he, 
when  he  met  one  capable  of  maintaining  his  part  in 
the  discussion.  With  a  somewhat  brusque  aud  rough 
manner  he  had  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  when  he 
wag  a  friend,  was  one  always  to  be  relied  upon. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Farley  impressed  me  as  being 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  remarkable  men  I  have 
ever  met  with.  But  his  case  shows  how  very  little 
there  is  in  the  life  of  the  greatest  lawyer  that  survives 
him  long.  Mr.  Farley  conducted  trials  and  made  ar- 
guments that  showed  he  possessed  more  logic,  more 
reasoning  power,  more  mind,  than  is  shown  in  many 
of  the  books  that  live  for  centuries  or  than  was  ever 
shown  by  many  of  the  statesmen  whose  names  have 
gone  into  history ;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  his  repu- 
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tauoD  is  now  not  much  more  than  a  tradition,  only 
personally  known  to  and  cherished  by  a  few,  who 
linger  upon  the  stage.  It  is  only  another  instance, 
added  to  the  long  list,  that  the  life  of  the  lawyer, 
howerer  great  may  be  his  powers,  ia  written  on  noth- 
ing more  enduring  than  sand  or  water." 

Although  Mr.  Farley  tried  causes  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth and  in  Xesv  Hampshire,  it  was  with  the 
courts  of  Old  Middlesex,  where  he  won  so  many 
forensic  victories,  that  his  fame  as  a  jurist  must  be 
most  intimately  associated  as  long  as  the  gradually 
but  surely  failing  memor}^  of  tradition  shall  hold  it  as 
its  own. 

There  he  was  easily  and  always  the  leader  of  its  bar, 
which  W25  distingnished  by  many  strong  and  eminent 
lawyers.  In  one  notable  cause  tried  there  against  the 
Vermont  6c  Massachusetts  Railroad,  in  which  the  late 
Judge  B.  R.  Curtis  was  retained  and  acted  as  counsel 
for  the  company  and  Mr.  Farley  for  the  plaintiflT,  he 
most  conspicuously  exhibited  his  ready  sagacity  and 
tact.  Some  very  handsome  plans  had  been  intro- 
duced as  evidence  in  the  case  by  Judge  Curtis.  Mr. 
Farley,  in  his  argument  to  the  jury,  discarded  these 
beautiful  pictures  and  borrowing  from  one  of  thejurj' 
a  piece  of  chalk,  which  every  Middlesex  farmer  car- 
ried in  his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  chalk  out  a  dia- 
gram of  the  place  of  the  accident  upon  the  floor  in 
full  view  of  the  jury,  and  so  ingeniously  employed  it 
in  his  argument  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  the  president  of  the  rail- 
way company :  "  ilr.  Farley  chalked  us  out  of  the 
case."  Mr.  Whittemore  was  so  much  impressed  with 
the  powers  of  Mr.  Farley  as  manifested  in  that  case, 
that  he  at  once  gave  him  a  general  retainer  as  counsel 
far  his  road. 

Mr.  Farley  always  had  a  peculiar  habit  of  stating 
his  cast's  >o  persons  whom  he  met  while  the  trial  was 
going  on,  and  whom  he  knew  as  possessing  sound 
common  sense,  evidently  with  a  view  of  seeing  how 
the  case  struck  them  and  of  eliciting  from  them  some 
thought  or  suggestion  which  he  might  use  when  he 
came  to  address  the  twelve  men  of  sound  common 
sense "  who  were  hearing  and  to  pass  upon  the 
case. 

It  was  his  custom,  when  consulted  by  clients  in  his 
office,  to  hear  their  statements  patiently,  and,  after  care- 
fullyqueationing  them  as  to  all  the  facts,  to  give  them 
his  opinion  without  consulting  the  reports  or  the 
books.  After  his  client  had  left  he  would  say  to  the 
students  in  the  office,  who  had  been  attentive  listeners 
to  the  interview:  "  Perhaps  you  had  better  look  into 
the  reports  and  see  if  the  Supreme  Court  and  I 
agree." 

It  was  his  distinguishing  habit  to  so  exhaustively 
examine  and  consider  his  opponent's  case  that  when 
he  came  to  state  their  side  of  the  case  he  surprised 
them  by  disclosing  much  stronger  points  than  they 
had  discovered,  bat  only  to  their  embarrassment  and 
defeat  by  his  convincing  and  triumphant  replies 


thereto.  Judge  .\ppleton,  in  his  letter  concerning 
Mr.  Farley,  from  which  quotations  have  been  made, 
further  says,  in  speaking  of  his  home,  where  he  waa 
always  a  welcome  guest  : 

"  His  wife  was  one  of  the  saints  that  occasionally 
appear  to  bless  her  family  and  friends.  Few  men  ever 
had  a  happier  home  than  it  was  his  forrune  to  enjoy. 
In  his  family  he  was  genial  and  hospitable — delight- 
ful in  conversation,  a  good  talker — which  in  those  days 
was  estimated  a  high  compliment.    Ad  amusing  and 
true  anecdote  is  told  of  Mr.  Farley  as  a  conversation- 
ist.   Owing  to  some  failure  of  the  train  from  Boston 
to  connect  with  the  train  at  Groton  Junction,  as  it 
was  then  called,  but  now  Ayer,  for  Groton  Centre, 
where  Mr.  Farley  resided,  he  concluded,  as  it  was  a 
pleasant  day,  to  walk  from  the  Jtinction  to  his  home, 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles.    He  had  for  hia  com- 
panion in  the  walk  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Richards, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  a  highly 
cultivated  and  able  man,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
by  chance  at  the  Junction.    Mr.  Farley,  in  speaking 
of  the  walk  and  of  Mr.  Richards  aflerwaxda  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Groton,  Mr.  Farley's  own  minister, 
and  whose  pulpit  Mr.  Richards  came  to  fill  on  ex- 
j  change  with  Mr.  Bulkley  said  :    '  That  Mr.  Richards 
i  is  a  most  delightful  man.    I  met  him  accidentally  at 
I  the  Junction  and  made  his  acquaintance  and  we 
i  walked  up  to  Groton.'     Mr.  Bulkley  enjoyed  this 
I  praise  of  his  friend  Richards  very  much,  as  he  re- 
^  called  what  ilr.  Richards  said  of  Mr.  Farley.  He 
had  told  Mr.  Bulkley,  '  that  he  met  Mr.  Farley  and 
had  a  highly  enjoyable  walk  with  him   from  the 
Junction.    That  he  was  astonished    and  charmed 
with  ^Ir.  Farley's  wonderful  conversational  powers, 
I  for  he  talked  all  the  way  from  the  Junction  to  the 
'  Centre,  while  he  was  a  delighted  listener.'    This  is 
but  another  illustration  of  the  well-known  fact  that  a 
i  good  talker  likes  a  good  listener." 

Mr.  Farley's  great  and  sure  reliance  was  upon  him- 
i  self.    He  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  but,  aa  is 
!  usual  with  truly  great  intellecta,  made  a  modest  display 
of  it. 

In  the  con.'^ideration  of  questions  of  law  he  made 
bis  own  paths  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
did  not  seek  or  walk  in  the  ways  furnished  by  other 
minds  in  the  publiMhed  reports.  He  possessed  an 
original  creative  legal  mind.  Firmly  planted  in  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  he  applied  those  prin- 

j  ciple"  to  the  various  cases  as  they  arose. 

i     In  his  gigantic  mental  laboratory  all  his  reanlta 

'  were  worked  out. 

Mr.  Farley,  at  his  decease,  left  as  surviving  memr 

i  beiB  of  his  family — his  son,  George  Frederick  Farley, 

j  for  many  years  a  merchant  of  Boston,  but  now  de- 
ceased, and  his  daughter,  Sarah  E.  Farley,  and  Mary 
F.  Keely,  wife  of  Edward  A.  Keely,  a  member  of  the 

,  Suffolk  bar. 

i  In  closing  this  necessarily  very  inadequate  sketch  of 
Mr.  Farley,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  his  memory  to 
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say,  upoD  the  testimony  Aimisbed  therein  by  the  able 
contemporary  jurists  who  knew  him  so  well,  in  weiiih- 
ing  his  character,  attajnmentf>,  fume  and  success  as  a 
jurist  and  advocate,  that  he  had  but  few  equals  at  the 
bar  of  New  England. 

Geoboe  Frisbie  IIoae,  the  youngest  child  of  Sam- 
uel and  Sarah  Sherman  Hoar,  was  born  in  Concord 
August  29,  1826.  He  studied  at  the  Concord  Acad- 
emy and  g^duated  at  Harvard  in  1846.  After  study- 
ing law  at  the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cambridge  he 
settled  in  Worcester,  where  he  was  chosen  representa- 
tive to  the  State  Legislature  in  1852,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  in  1857  and  city  solicitor  in  1S60.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Forty-first,  Forty-second, 
Forty- third  and  Forty-fourth  Congresses,  which  cov- 
ered the  period  fr<5m  1369  to  1875,  and  declined  a 
nomination  for  ihe  Forty-fifth  Congress.  He  has 
been  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  since  1877, 
and  his  third  term,  which  he  is  now  serving,  will  ex- 
pire March  4,  1895.  During  his  service  in  the  lower 
houee  of  Congress  be  was  one  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Keprcentatives  of  the  Belknap 
impeachment  trial  in  1876,  and  in  the  same  year  one 
of  the  Electoral  Commission.  He  was  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  College  from  1874  to  1S80,  presided  over 
the  Massachusetts  State  Republican  Conventions  of 
1871,  187",  1882  and  1885 ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Conventions  of  1876  at  Cincinnati 
and  of  1880, 1884  and  1888  at  Chicago,  presiding  over 
the  convention  of  1880 ;  was  regent  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Inscitute  iu  1880;  has  been  president  and  i?  now 
vice-president  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
trustee  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archteology,  trus- 
tee of  Leicester  Academy ;  is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Society  and  the  Historic  Genealogical  Society  and 
has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Amherst,  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges, 
and  is  a  member  of  other  organizations  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Edmitnd  Trowbridge  Dana  was  the  son  of  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana,  the  lawyer  and  poet,  and  brother  of 
Richard  H.Dana,  Jr.,  the  author  of  "Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  MasL"  He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  August 
29,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Vermont  University  in 
1839.  He  read  law  in  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridge and  practiced  a  few  years  with  his  brother, 
when  he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  pursue  his  studies. 
He  translated  and  edited  works  on  international  and 
public  law  and  political  economy  after  his  return 
home  and  also  resumed  practice  with  his  brother, 
He  died  at  Cambridge  May  18,  1869.  The  writer 
knew  him  well,  and  believes  that  no  man  in  the  Com- 
monwealth held  out  a  brighter  promise  of  prominence 
in  the  literature  of  law  when  his  career  was  abruptly 
ended  by  death.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite  humor,  and 
his  quaint  illustrations  of  passing  events  are  now  in 
the  writer's  mind  aa  he  recalls  his  friend  to  memory. 

John  William  Pitt  Abbott,  son  of  John  Ab- 


bott, already  mentioned,  was  born  in  Hampton,  Con- 
necticut, April  27,  1806,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1SJ.7.  lie  read  law  ;it  Westfurd  with  his  father  and 
at  the  Dane  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
June,  1830,  and  settled  at  Westford,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  treasurer  of  the  Westford  Acad- 
emy, and  practiced  in  his  profession  until  his  death  in 
1872.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court 
in  1862,  a  senator  in  1866  and  for  many  years  select- 
mau  and  town  clerk  of  Wentford. 

John  Bicelow  was  born  in  Maiden  November  25, 
1817,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1S35.  After 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  iu  New  York 
City  about  ten  years,  mingling  literary  with  profes- 
sional work.  In  1840  he  was  the  literary  editor  of 
The  Plebeian,  aud  about  that  time  an  able  contrib- 
utor to  the  Democralic  Review.  In  1848  he  was  made 
an  inspector  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  and  in  1850  became 
a  partnerof  William  Cullen  Bryant,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  In  1856  he  published  a  life  of  John 
C.  Fremont,  in  1861  was  appointed  consul  at  Paris, 
and  from  1864  to  1866  resided  in  that  city  as  Minister 
of  the  United  States,  succeeding  William  L.  Dayton, 
He  is  now  living  in  New  York. 

Joseph  Green  Cole,  son  of  Abraham  Cole,  of 
Lincoln,  waa  bom  about  1801  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1822,  and  read  law  with  Governor  Lincoln,  of 
Maine,  in  which  State  he  settled  in  his  profession  and 
died  in  1851. 

Albert  Hobart  Nelson,  son  of  Dr.  John  Nelson, 
of  Carlisle,  was  bom  in  that  town  March  12,  1812, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  18.32,  afterwards  reading 
law  in  the  Cambridge  T<aw  School.  He  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  t>ie  Superior  Court  ibr  the  County  of 
Suffolk  on  the  establishment  of  that  court  iu  1855, 
and  remained  on  the  bench  until  his  resignation  in 
the  year  of  his  death.    He  died  in  1858. 

Alpheus  B.  Alger,  son  of  Edwin  A.  and  .\manda 
(Buswell)  Alger,  was  born  in  Lowell,  October  S,  1854. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1375.  He  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1877,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  law- firm  of  Brown  &  Alger, 
of  which  his  father  is  a  member.  In  Cambridge, 
where  he  resides,  he  has  been  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  Democratic  City  Committee,  and  in  1884  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  In  1886 
and  1887  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 
for  several  years  preceding  the  present  year  he  was 
the  secretary  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

John  Henry  Hardy,  son  of  John  and  Hannah 
(Farley)  Hardy,  was  born  in  Hollis,  New  Hampshire, 
February  2,  1847.  He  received  his  early  education 
from  the  public  schools  of  Hollis  and  the  academies 
of  Mt.  Vernon  and  New  Ipswich,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1870.  After  reading  law  at  the  Dane 
Law  School  and  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Robert  M. 
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Morse.  Jr.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in 
1S72,  and  beiitm  practice  in  a  partnership  with  Geo. 
VT.  ilorse,  which  continued  two  years.  He  then  as- 
sociated him.^elf  with  Samuel  J.  Eider  and  Thomas 
W.  Procior,  with  irhoni  he  coctinued  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1SS5,  as-'ociate  justice  of  the  Bo''ton  Muni- 
cipal Court.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Judge  Hardy  was 
a  memher  of  the  Fifteenth  Raiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and, 
though  young  in  years,  exhibited  a  resolution  and 
will  worthy  of  veterans  in  the  service.  In  1883  he 
represented  the  town  of  Arlington  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  married,  in  Litdeton,  August 
30,  1S"1,  Auna  J.  Conact,  a  descendant  of  Roger  Co- 
uant,  and  daughter  of  Levi  Conant, 

George  A>"ooy  Bruce,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Lucy 
(Butteriield)  Bruce,  was  born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  New 
Hampshire,  Nov.-mher  19,  1839.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Appleton  Academy,  in  ilt.  Vernon, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  ISGl.  In  1862  he 
was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Thirteenth 
New  Hampshire  Regiment,  and  served  aa  aide,  judge 
advocate,  inspector  and  assistant  adjutant-general  un- 
til he  was  mustered  out,  July  3,  1865.  During  his 
service  he  received  three  brevet  promotions.  He 
studied  L.TW  in  Lowell,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex bar  in  that  city,  in  October,  1S66.  During 
tliat  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  from  his  native  town.  He  began  practice 
in  Boston  in  1S67,  where  lie  lived  until  1S74,  when 
he  removed  to  iomerville,  of  which  city  he  was  may- 
or in  1S77,  JSSO  and  1S81.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetti  Senate  in  1382,  ISSG  and  188 1,  and.  in 
1SS4,  its  president.  He  married  in  Groton,  in  1870, 
Clara  iL,  dausbter  of  Joseph  F.  and  Sarah  (Long- 
ley)  Hall. 

N^THAjriEL  HOLiiiiS,  ?on  of  Samuel  and  ilary 
(Annan)  Holmes,  was  born  in  Pet^rhoro',  Nesv  Hamp- 
shire, July  2,  ISH.  He  received  hb  early  education 
at  the  public  schools  of  Peterlxjro',  and  at  the  Chester 
and  New  Ipswich  and  Phil  lips  Academies,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1S37.  While  iu  college  he  taught 
school  in  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  in  Billerica  and 
Leomiaster,  .lud  in  Welds  Academy,  at  Jamaica 
Plains,  near  Boston.  After  graduatiug  he  was  for  a 
time  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Hon.  John  N. 
Steele,  neaj  Vienna,  ilaryland.  and  there  began  the 
study  of  law.  His  law  studies  were  completed  at  the 
Dane  Law  School  and  in  the  office  of  Henry  H.  Ful- 
ler, and  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  iu  Sep- 
tember, 1839.  He  settled  in  St.  Louis,  entering  into 
parlnerihip  with  Thomas  B.  Hudson,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  1S:J(>,  when  he  became  associated  with 
his  brother,  Samuel  A,  Holmes,  with  whom  he  contin- 
ued until  18-33.  In  ISiH  he  was  circuit  attorney  for 
the  county  of  St.  h-juh,  and  at  later  dates  a  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Law  A'-sociaiion,  counselor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  School  Board  nnd  of  the  North  Jliasouri 
Railroad  Company.    In  18Go  he  was  made  a  judge  of 


the  Missouri  Supreme  Court,  and  resigned  in  18GS  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  Royall  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cambridge.  In  1S72  he  re- 
signed his  professorship  and  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
but  in  1883  retired  from  active  practice  and  took  up 
his  residence  again  in  Cambridge. 

John  QuI^'CY  Adams  Braceett  was  born  in 
Bradford,  New  Hampshire,  June  8,  1842,  and  is  the 
son  of  Ambrose  S.  and  Nancy  (Brown)  Brackett,  of 
that  town.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  Colby  Acad- 
emy, in  New  London,  in  the  above-mentioned  State, 
aud  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1865,  in  the  class  with 
Charles  Warren  Cliffurd,  Benjamin  Mills  Pierce  and 
William  Rotch.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  L:uvs  from  Harvard  in  1868,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  admitted  to  the  Suflfolk  bar,  at  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  practice  until  the  present  time.  In  the 
earlier  day-*  of  his  practice  he  was  associated  in  husi- 
ntss  with  Levi  C.  Wade  two  or  three  years,  hut  since 
1880  has  pursued  his  profession  in  company  with 
Walter  H.  Roberts,  under  the  name  of  Brackett  & 
Roberts. 

Almost  continuously  since  his  admission  to  the  bar 
ilr.  Brackett  has  been  associated  actively  with  poli- 
tics, and  few  names  have  been  more  widely  known 
than  his  on  the  political  platforms  of  the  State.  He 
has  surrendered  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  little  else  than  its  dissolution  would 
be  likely  to  weaken  his  party  loyalty.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston  in  1873, 
'74, '75  and  '76,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  service 
was  president  of  that  body.  He  was  a  memher  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  from 
Boston  in  1S77,  78,  '79,  'SO  and  '81,  and  distinguished 
his  legislative  career  hy  his  advocacy  and  champion- 
ship of  the  estahlishment  of  co-operative  banks,  in  the 
welfare  of  which  he  has  maintained  a  deep  interest. 
In  18S9  he  had  become  a  resident  in  Arlington  and 
again  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, holding  his  seat  three  years,  during  the  last  two 
of  which  he  was  Speaker.  In  1887,  '88  and  '89  he 
was  Lieutenant-Governor,  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  last  year  acting  aa  Governor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  illness  of  Governor  Oliver 
.Vmes.  In  September,  1888,  also,  during  an  earlier 
illness  of  the  Governor,  he  was  called  into  service  as 
his  substitute,  and  in  that  capacity  represented  the 
State  at  the  celebration  in  Columhus  of  the  annivers- 
ary of  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  in  a  manner  reflecting 
honor  on  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  celebration  at 
Plymouth  on  the  1st  of  August,  1889,  he  again  repre- 
sented the  Governor,  and  his  :ipeech  ou  that  occasion 
stamped  him  as  a  master  of  the  art  which  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  he  has  been  so  often  required  to  test.  In 
September,  1889,  after  a  somewhat  earnest  contest,  he 
was  placed  in  nomination  for  Governor  by  the  Re- 
publican party  and  chosen  in  November  following  to 
serve  for  the  year  1S90. 
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Few  young  men  in  .MaMHachusetta  have  had  a  more 
successful  career  in  (he  i>()litical  arena.  During  the 
twenty-two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  hia  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  sixteen,  with  the  present  year,  have 
been  spent  in  public  office,  and  his  continued  ad- 
vancement seems  only  to  depend  on  the  maintenance 
of  power  by  the  party  he  has  served  so  lonp. 

Governor  Brackett  married,  June  20,  1878,  Anerie 
M.,  daughter  of  Abel  G.  and  Eliza  A.  Peck,  of  Ar- 
lington, and  makes  that  town  his  home. 

IMoNTREssoR  Tyler  Allejt,  son  of  George  W. 
and  Mary  L.  Allen,  was  born  in  Woburn,  May  20, 
1844.  He  read  law  at  the  Boston  Universitv  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  He 
married,  in  1805,  Julia  Frances  Peasley,  and  while 
practicing  his  profession  in  Boston  makes  Woborn 
his  residence. 

Joseph  O.  Bukdett  was  born  in  Wakefield,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1848.  He  graduated  at  Tuft's  Collece  in 
1867,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  Wilkes  Ham- 
mond, in  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex bar  in  April,  1873.  In  1874  he  removed  to 
Hingham,  where  he  married  Ell.%  daughter  of  John 
K.  Corthell.  He  has  represented  his  adopted  town 
in  the  Legislature,  and  during  the  last  three  years  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. He  has  a  law-office  in  Boston,  but  still  re- 
sides in  Hingham. 

William  Ajios  Bancroft  was  born  in  Groton. 
April  26,  1855,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Lydia 
Emeline  (Spaulding)  Bancroft,  of  that  town.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1878.  He  read  law  at  the  Dane  Law 
School  and  in  the  office  of  Wm  B.  Stevens,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881.  Tn  1S85  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Rail- 
road, and  in  1888  was  appointed  by  the  West  End 
Street  Railway  Company  its  road-master,  from  which 
he  has  retired  to  resume  his  profession.  Having 
given  his  attention  soon  after  leaving  college  to  mili- 
tary matters,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  1879  of  Com- 
pany B,  of  the  Fifth  Massachnsetts  Regiment,  which 
he  had  joined  as  a  private  during  his  freshman  year 
in  college,  and  in  1882  was  chosen  colonel  of  that 
Regiment,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Cambridge, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  has  represented  that 
city  three  years  in  the  Legislature.  He  married,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1879,  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Shaw,  of 
Boston. 

JoHX  James  Gilchrist  was  born  in  Medford 
Feb.  16,  1809.  His  father,  James  Gilchrist,  a  ship- 
master, removed  while  he  was  quite  young  to  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  and  carried  on  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. John,  the  son,  6lted  for  college  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Crosby,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1828,  in  the  j 
class  with  Dr.  Henry  IngersoU  Bowditch,  George 
Stillman  Hillard  and  Robert  Charles  Winthrop.  He 
read  law  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  with  William  Briggs, 


I  and  at  the  Dane  Law  ychool.    .Vfter  admi.ssion  to  the 
bar  he  became  associated  in  business  with  Governor 
Hubbard,  whose  daughter,  Sarah,  he  married  in  183G. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  an  -os-iociate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  iu  1848,  on  the 'resignation  of 
Judge  Parker,  was  made  chief  justice.    Ou  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington  he 
was  placed  at  its  head  by  President  Pierce,  and  died 
at  Washington  April  29,  18-58.  He  published  a  digest 
of  New  Hampshire  reports  in  184G,  and  it  has  been 
j  said  of  him  that  "  in  depth  and  extent  of  legal  lore 
'  many   of   his   judicial   contemporaries   may  have 
'  equaled  him,  but  only  a  few  have  excelled  him." 

James  G.  Swax,  the  third  son  of  Samuel  and 
;  JIargaret  (Tuft.-s)  Swan,  of  ^ledford,  was  born  in  that 
I  town  January  11, 181S.  He  went  to  California  in  its 
I  early  golden  days,  and  thence  to  Washingloc  Terri- 
j  tory,  where,  in  1871,  he  was  made  probate  judge.  He 
I  was  afterwaida  appointed  inspector  of  customs  in  the 
I  district  of  Puget  Sound,  and  stationed  at  Neah  Bay 
'  three  years,  and,  later,  at  Fort  Townsend.  Subae- 
;  quently  he  was  appointed  United  States  Commis- 
i  sioner  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Wnshington 
I  Territory,  and  in  1875  went  to  Alaska  as  United  States 
I  commissioner,  to  procure  articles  of  Indian  manufac- 
I  ture  for  the  Centennial  Exposition.  In  1857  he  pub- 
:  lislied  a  book  entitled  "The  Northwest  Coast;  or. 
Three  Years  in  Washington  Territory,"  and  in  1880 
gave  to  the  town  of  Medford  a  collection  of  Indian 
curios  for  the  public  library  of  the  town. 

Thomas  S.  Harlow  was  born  in  Castine,  Me., 
Nov.  15,  1812.  In  1824  his  family  removed  to  Ban- 
gor, and  in  1831  he  came  to  Boston.  He  taught  the 
grammar  school  in  Medford,  and  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  in  183G.  He  read  law  with  Governor  Edward 
Kent,  in  Baugor.  and  for  a  short  time  edited  a  news- 
1  paper  in  Dover,  Me.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839,  and  spent  three  years  in  Paducah,  Ky.  In  1842 
he  returned  to  MaMachusetts,  and  opened  sn  office  in 
Boston.  In  November,  1843,  he  married  Lucy  J. 
Hall,  of  Medford,  and  took  up  hia  residence  in  that 
town.  He  has  always,  during  his  residence  there, 
been  interested  in  town  affairs,  and  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow -citizens.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  a  special  justice  of  thfe  First  Eastern  Middlesex 
District  Court,  having  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
towns  of  North  Reading,  Reading,  Stoneham,  Wake- 
field, Melrose,  Maiden,  Everett  and  Medford,  and 
holding  its  sessions  at  Maiden  and  Wakefield. 

Alfred  Brewster  Ely,  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  Ely,  of  Monson,  was  born  in  that  town  Jan. 
13,  1817.  He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Monson 
Academy,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1836.  After 
leaving  college  he  taught  the  high  school  in  Bratfle- 
boro',  Vt.,  and  the  Donaldson  Academy,  at  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  and  read  law  with  Chapman  &  Ash- 
mun,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  be  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar.  In  1S48  he  removed  to  BosIod, 
where  he  established  himseif  in  the  law,  making 
Newton,  a  part  of  the  time,  his  place  of  residence! 
ffOiD  which  town  he  was  representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  1872.  He  early  became  an  active  ''  Native 
American,"  and  introduced  into  Massachusetts  in 
1S46  the  "  Order  of  United  Americans,"  of  which  for 
a  time  he  was  the  president.  At  one  time  he  edited, 
and  perhaps  owned,  the  Boston  Daily  Times  and  the 
Boston.  Ledger,  and  held  the  offices  of  State  director 
in  the  U'estern  Railroad,  and  commitsioner  of  Back 
Bay  Lands.  In  1S61  he  was  quartermaster  of  the 
Thirteenth  Connecticut  Regiment,  and  aid-de-camp 
of  Brigadier-General  Benham.  In  1862  he  was 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Northern  Division 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  and  was  at  Hilton 
Head  and  Fort  Pulaski,  and  in  the  battles  of  Edisto 
and  Stono,  and  afterwards  on  the  statf  of  General 
Morgan.  He  resigned  in  1863.  He  married,  first, 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Charles  J.  Cooley,  of  Norwich, 
and  second,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Freeman 
.-Viien,  of  Boston,  and  died  .it  Newton  July  30,  1872. 

David  H.  Masox  was  born  in  Sullivan,  New 
Hampshire,  March  17,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1841.  He  lived  in  Newton  twenty-five 
years  and  there  died  ^lay  29,  1873.  He  delivered  the 
oration  .at  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his  native 
town,  July  14,  1864;  in  18G0  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  December 
22,  1870,  was  appointed  United  States  district  attor- 
ney. 

Joel  Giles  was  born  in  Townsend  in  1804,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1S29,  after  which  he  was  for  a 
time  a  tutor  in  the  college.  He  was  descended  from 
Edward  Giles,  who  came  from  Saliibur}',  in  England, 
and  .settled  in  Salem.  He  settled  iu  Boston,  and  in 
1S48  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  in  that 
city.  He  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the 
General  Court,  member  of  the  Constiiutional  Conven- 
tion of  1S53,  and  died  in  Boston. 

JoHy  Giles,  brother  of  the  above,  born  in  Town- 
send  in  180G,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831.  read  law 
with  Parsons  it  Stearns,  in  Boston,  and  died  in  June, 
1838. 

Llther  Steaess  Cc^hixg,  son  of  Edmund  Cush- 
ing,  of  Lunenburg,  and  grandson  of  Colonel  Charles 
Gushing,  of  Hingham,  was  born  in  Lunenburg,  June 
22,  1S03,  and  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1826.  After  conducting  for  a  time  the  JurUl  and 
Law  Magazine,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  ^Massa- 
chusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1832,  and 
served  until  184-4.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen 
a  representative  from  Boston,  and  in  the  same  year 
appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  re- 
maiuing  on  the  bench  until  1848.  In  1845  he  publish- 
ed a  JIanual  of  Parliamentry  Practice.  '  In  18ij4, 
as  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Judical  Court,  to  which 
position  he  was  appointed  after  leaving  the  bench,  he 
published  twelve  volumes  of  Picports.    He  also  pub- 


1  lished  "  Elements  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Legisla- 
,  live  Assemblies,"   "  Introduction  to  the   Study  of 
I  llomaa  Law,"  and  "Rules  of  Proceeding  and  Debates 
in  Deliberative  Assemblies.''     He  died  in  Boston, 
June  22,  1856. 

Thomas  Hopkinsox  was  born  in  New  Sharon, 
Maine,  August  25,  1S04,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
\  1830,  in  the  class  with  Charles  Sumner  and  George 
Washington  Warren.    He  read  law  with  Lawrence 
I  &  Glidden  in  Lowell,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
j  1833.    He  was  a  representative  from  Lowell  in  1838 
and  1847.  Senator  in  1845,  and  in  1848  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Comraoa  Pleas,  resigning  the 
next  year  to  assume  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company.    He  was 
city  solicitor  of  Lowell  in  1840,  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  from  Cambridge,  in  1853, 
and  died  in  that  place  ou  November  17,  J856. 

Frederick  Augustus  Worcestee  was  bom  in 
Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  in  1807,  and  was  tbe  sou  of 
Jesse  Worcester,  of  that  town,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1831.  He  had  four  brothers  who  were  col- 
lege graduates, — Joseph  Emerson,  the  lexicographer, 
wbo  graduated  at  Yale  in  iSll,  and  died  in  1865  ; 
Rev.  Taylor  Gil  man,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1823,  and  died  in  1869;  Rev.  Henry  A,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1828,  and  Hon.  Samuel  Thomas,  who 
I  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830.  He  had  two  other 
I  brothers — Jesse,  who  entered  Harvard  in  1809  and 
died  tbe  same  year,  and  David,  who  entered  Harvard 
in  1828  and  left  college  in  his  junior  year.  Frederick 
Augustus  studied  at  Pinkerton  Academy,  in  Derry, 
New  Hampshire,  and  at  Philips  Academy  before  en- 
tering college.  He  read  law  with  Benjamin  M. 
Farley,  at  Hollis,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School ; 
and  finished  his  studies  with  George  F.  Farley  in 
Groton.  In  1835  he  went  to  Townsend,  thence  to 
Banger,  but  returned.  He  married  Jane  M.  Kellogg, 
of  Amherst. 

JOHy  A.  KxowLES  was  born  in  Pembroke,  New 
j  Hampshire,  April  25,  ISOO,  and  died  at  his  home  on 
SouthStreet,  Lowell,  Mass.,  July  25, 1884,at  theags  of 
eighty-four  years.    He  was  the  son  of  Simon  and  De- 
borah Kuowles  who  were  natives  of  Hopkinton,  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thir- 
teen children.    Like  almost  all  other  boys  reared  in 
the  farming  towns  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  he  very  early  learned  to 
rely  for  suppcrt  upon  his  own  exertions.    At  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  he  left  home  and  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  wagon-making  in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire.  A 
part  of  his  time,  however,  was  devoted  to  attending 
:  school.    He  seems  to  have  very  early  entertained  the 
:  fixed  resolve  to  attain  by  the  cultivation  of  his  intel- 
I  lect  a  higher  position  in  life  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
I  nary  workman.  Accordingly  from  the  age  of  nineteen 
I  years  to  that  of  twenty-four  years  he  devoted  him- 
I  self  alternately  to  a  course  of  study  and  to  teaching 
'  in  district  schools.    Subsequently,  however,  on  ac- 
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count  of  liis  feeble  health  and  his  limited  pecuniary 
ability,  he  relinquished  the  cherished  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  college  education,  and  devoted  himself  for 
two  years  to  teaching  school  in  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Knowles  came  to  Lowell  in  the  autumn  of 
1827,  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  opened  an 
evening  school,  in  which  penmanship  (in  which  he 
was  in  expert)  was  the  leading  branch.  This  Bciiool, 
however,  he  soon  relinquished,  and  commeuced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Elisha  Glidden,  who  for 
nine  years  was  an  attorney-at-law  in  Lowell,  and  was 
at  one  time  the  partner  of  Luther  Lawrence,  second 
mayor  of  the  city. 

After  nearly  five  years  spent  in  the  office  and  fam- 
ily of  ^Ir.  Glidden,  and  in  attending,  at  Dedham,  the 
lectures  of  Judge  Theron  Metcalf,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  and 
immediately  opened  a  law-office  in  the  city  of  Lowell. 
He  coutinued  the  practice  of  law  i.i  that  city  until 
increasing  deafness  demanded  his  reiireroent.  As  a 
lawyer  he  was  distinguished,  not  for  brilliant  oratory 
or  per.suaaive  eloquence  before  a  jury,  but  for  the 
soundness  of  his  counsel,  the^ conscientious  fidelity  of 
his  service,  and  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  his 
character.  These  qualities  .secured  to  him  for  many 
years  a  large  office  practice,  and  gained  for  him  not 
only  a  good  estate,  but  also  an  enviable  name  as  a 
man  of  exalted  moral  rharacter. 

Few  citizens  of  Lowell  have  been  called  to  a  larger 
number  of  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  For  several 
years  he  was  clerk  of  the  Police  Court  uuder  Judge 
Locke.  In  1833  and  1834  he  was  city  solicitor.  In 
1835,  1844  and  1845  he  was  a  representative  of  Low- 
ell in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1847 
he  held  tbe  office  of  State  Senator.  For  several  years 
he  wa<  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee. 
From  1847  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Appleton  Bank,  resiguing  the  office  at  length  on  i 
account  of  impaired  eye-sight.  From  1843  he  served 
for  several  years  as  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  &  Law-  ; 
rence  Railroad. 

In  every  position  of  responsibility  Mr.  Knowles 
displayed  a  character  of  tran-iparent  honesty  and  strict  ; 
integrity.    He  was  a  man  to  be  trusted.  Though  of  a  ! 
genial  and  complacent  nature,  yet,  when  occasion  | 
called  and  justice  demanded,  he  knew  how  to  "  put  1 
his  foot  down  firm."    When  he  was  president  of  the  • 
Citizens'  Bank,  an  institution  which,  after  a  brief  ex- 
istence, went  down  in  the  financial  depression  of  1837 
and  the  following  years,  he  gained  an  enviable  name 
by  hia  firmness  in  resisting  steadfastly  every  attempt  | 
of  speculators  to  induce  him  to  resort  to  doubtful  ] 
methods  of  management.  I 

Mr.  Knowles  was  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  His  j 
pen  was  not  idle.  By  his  sketches  of  the  early  days  | 
and  tbe  early  men  of  Lowell,  read  before  the  Old  j 
Residents'  Historical  Association,  he  did  much  to  in-  j 
tereat  its  members.    There  was  in  his  mind  a  poetic  ' 


vein,  and  he  often  repeated   the  flowing  lines  of 
Pope  and  other  old  poeis  which  his  memory  li.ad  re- 
tained for  fifiy  years.    The  writing  of  poems  was  to 
him  a  pleasant  recreation.    He  was  for  many  years 
a  beloved  officer  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
'     Daniel  S.\..m0el  Richaudsox  w.is  born  in  Tyng"- 
I  borough,  Mass.,  December  1,  181C,  and  died  at  his 
residence  on  Nesmith  Street,  Lowell,  March  21,  1890, 
i  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.    He  was  de«cended 
from  a  long  line  of  New  England  ancestors,  all  of 
whom  occupied  such  honorable  positions  iu  life  that 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  his  genealogical  descent  from 
j  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 

1.  Ezekiel  Richardson,  his  e.irliest  American  an- 
cestor, belonged  to  that  l.irge  colony  of  Puritan  Eng- 
lishman who,  about  1630,  under  Governoc  John  Win- 
tbrop,  settled  in  Salem,  Boston,  Charlestown  and 
tbe  neighboring  towns.  He  w.is  a  conspicuous  man, 
having  been  on  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
Charlestown  and  representative  of  trjat  town  in  the 
General  Court.  He  subsefjuently  served  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  tba  town  of  Woburn. 

2.  His  son,  Captain  Josiah  Ilicharuson,  was  promi- 
nent among  the  first  settlers  of  Chelmsford,  having 
been  for  fourteen  years  a  selectman  of  the  town.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  regarding  him  that  he  was  once 

I  the  owner  of  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Lowell  on 
which  now  stand  most  of  the  large  manufactories  of 
'  that  city,  having,  ia  1688,  received  it  by  deed  from 
two  Indians,  John  Nebersha  and  Samuel  Nebersha, 
"  for  ye  love  we  bear  for  ye  aforesaid  Josiah." 

3.  His  son,  Lieutenant  Josiah  Richardson,  was  the 
clerk  and  a  selectman  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford. 

4.  Captain  William  Richardson,  son  of  the  latter, 
represented  the  town  of  Pelham  (then  a  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) in  the  General  Court.  He  died  in  1776, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy-five  years. 

5.  His  son.  Captain  Daniel  Richardson,  resided 
also  in  Pelham.  He  was  for  three  years  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth.  He  died  in  1833,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years. 

6.  His  son,  Daniel  Richardson,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  cketch,  was  a  successful  attorney-at- 
law  in  Tyngsborough,  Majjs,,  and  served  the  town  in 
the  Genera]  Court  of  Massachusetts,  both  as  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator.  Of  his  three  sons,  who  were 
his  only  children,  Daniel  S.  was  the  oldest,  William 
A.  is  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Wash- 
ington, having  formerly  held  the  high  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  George  F.  is 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  bar  of  Middlesex 
County.  The  three  brothers  all  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  and  the  Law  School,  all  pursued 
the  study  of  law,  all  practiced  their  profession  in 
Lowell,  and  all  in  succession  were  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Common  Council  of  that  city.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  for  twenty -one  yearj  one  at 
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least  of  the  broihers  was  a  member  of  the  uciver- 
sitv. 

Daniel  5.  Ricbardson  fitted  for  college  at  the  acad- 
emy at  Derrv,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1S36,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
In  college  he  ranked  among  the  first  scholars  of  his 
cla«*,  being  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
and  receiving  the  Bowdoin  prize.  He  subsequently 
graduated  from  the  Law  School. 

At  the  asre  of  twenty-three  years  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  Lowell,  occupying  an  office  in 
a  location  on  Central  Street,  in  which  he  remained 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

He  ioved  his  profession,  and  to  it  he  devoted  his 
highest  powers.  His  cases  were  prepared  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  and  all  that  patient  research  and  un- 
remitting toil  could  do  he  freely  gave  to  his  clients. 
He  was  a  lawyer  and  not  an  orator.  Others  might 
excel  him  in  a  popular  harangue,  but  before  a  jury 
such  was  the  force  of  his  logic,  the  perspicuity  of 
his  language,  the  evident  sincerity  of  his  conviction, 
and  above  all  the  admirable  thoroughness  of  h'n 
preparation,  that  few  advocates  were  his  peers.  In 
the  first  case  which  'Mr.  Richardson  argued  before 
the  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  celebrated 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  so  far  departed  from  his  habitual 
reticence  as  to  say  :  "This  case  has  heeu  very  well 
argued." 

Mr.  Richardson  acquired  a  very  extensive  practice 
in  civil  cases.    It  is  said  that  in  the  Massachusetts  i 
Eep>orts  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  cases 
which  he  took  to  the  Supreme  Court,    His  office  was 
a  school  for  young  lawyers.    Very  few  men  have  had  | 
around  them  so  many  students  of  the  law.    In  him  ' 
ihey  fouud  a  patient  and  sympathizing  instructor 
and  friend  whom  they  learned  to  Inve,  and  whose  i 
generous  kindness  they  still  recall  with  affection  and  ^ 
tenderness.    The  honor  and  esteem  in  which  liis 
compeet3  at  the  bar  hi'ld  him  were  well  expressed  at  ; 
the  recent  memorial  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  bar  ' 
by  General  Butler,  who  had  intimately  known  him  | 
for  fifty  years,  in  the  following  words:  "  He  was  one  , 
of  the  few  men  I  ever  knew  who  apparently  bad  no  ' 
enemies.    The  practice  of  the  bench  shows  no  more 
fragrant  name  than  that  of  Daniel  S.  Richardson."  \ 

Altboagh  the  practice  of  the  law  was  Mr.  Richard- 
son's chosen  vocation,  yet  his  fellow-citizens  recog-  i 
nized  his  merits  by  placing  him  in  many  positions  of 
trust  and  honor.    lu  1S42,  1843  and  1847  he  was  a 
aiemher  of  the  General  Court  and  was  in  the  State  ; 
Senate  in  1862.    In  1S4.5  and  1846  he  served  in  the  \ 
Common  Council,  and  was,  iu  both  years,  president  ' 
of  that  body.    He  was  in  1848  on  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men.   He  was  for  a  very  long  time  a  director,  and  | 
for  sixteen  years  the  president  of  the  Presccit  Na- 
tional Bank.    For  fifteen  years  or  more  he  was  trus- 
tee of  the  State  Lunati:  Asylum  at  Danvers.  He 
was  president  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  | 
and  director  in  the  Lowell  Bleachery  and  the  Traders'  ' 


and  Mechanics'  Insurance  Company.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Vermont  .and  Massachusetts  Railroad 
from  1SG3  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also 
formerly  president  of  the  Lowell  &  Nashua  Railroad. 
For  three  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  commissioners 
of  Middlesex  County.  And  even  yet  we  have  by  no 
means  completed  the  full  list  of  offices  and  trusts 
which  occupied  his  busy  and  useful  life. 

Mr.  Richardson  was,  during  all  bis  life,  a  diligent 
student.  He  kept  himself  informed  in  the  politics, 
science  and  literature  of  the  day.  In  1841  he  was, 
for  several  months,  the  editor  of  the  Lowell  Courier, 
but  his  law  business  forbade  him  to  continue  hia 
work  as  a  journalist.  As  editor  his  motto,  as  be  de- 
clared in  bis  valedictory,  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : 

'*  Do  boldly  what  yoa  do,  and  let  yonr  page 
Smile  trben  11  smtlea,  aod  wbea  it  rages,  rage." 

He  adds,  however,  that  he  had  leaned  towards  the 
smiling  page.  In  religious  sentiment  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  hia  creed  was 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  politics  be  was,  in  bis 
early  years,  a  Whig.  .A.fter  the  Whig  party  be>:ame 
extinct  he  was  through  life  a  firm  and  consistent 
Republican. 

Giles  Hekry  Whitney,  son  of  Abel  and  Abigail 
H.  (Townsend)  Whitney,  of  Lancaster,  was  born  in 
Boston  Jatiuary  18,  1S18.  His  father  kept,  in  Boston, 
a  private  school  for  boys.  The  son  Giles  attended 
the  Latin  School  from  the  age  of  eight  to  that  of  thir- 
teen, and  finished  his  preparation  for  college  with 
Frederick  P.  Leverett.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1837,  and  after  reading  law  with  George  F.  Farley,  of 
Groton,  with  Washburn  and  Hartshorn,  of  Wcrcester, 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  September,  1842.  He  practiced  in  Westminster 
until  April,  1846,  when  he  removed  to  Templeton,  and 
in  June,  1857,  to  Winchendon.  He  was  in  the  Senate 
in  1851,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1864, 
1866  and  1881.  He  married,  in  November,  1850, 
Lydia  A.,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  Davis,  of  Tem- 
pleton. 

Hexry  Vose  was  the  son  of  Elijah  and  Rebecca 
Gorham  (Bartlett)  Vose,  of  Charleitown,  and  was  born 
in  that  town  May  21,  1817.  Early  afflicted  with  asth- 
ma, be  was  sent  to  Concord,  where  he  lived  several 
years  in  the  family  of  a  farmer.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  the  Concord  Academy  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1S37.  During  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  college 
life  he  was  -an  inmate  of  the  family  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.  After  leaving  college  he  was,  for  a  time,  a 
family  instructor  in  Western  New  York  and  read  law, 
first  in  the  office  of  George  T.  Davis,  of  Greenfield, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Chapman  &  Ashmun,  of 
Springfield,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1858,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  in  1859  he  was  appointed  one  of  ita 
judges.  He  removed  to  Boston  soon  after  his  appoint- 
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ment  and  made  that  place  his  residence  until  hib 
death,  January  17,  18(59.  He  married,  October  19, 
1842,  Martha  Barrett  Ripley,  of  Greenfield. 

Frederic  T.  Greexualge  wa.^  born  in  Clituero, 
England,  July  19,  1842,  aad  was  brought  to  thiij  coun- 
try by  his  father  in  his  youth.  He  received  hia  early 
education  in  the  common  school.s  of  Lowell,  and 
though  he  entered  Harvard  in  1859  he  did  not  pursue 
the  whole  college  course.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admittpd  to  the  bar  at  Lowell  in  1865.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  tbat  city  in  1868- 
69,  and  received  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Harvard  in  1870.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Low- 
ell School  Committee  from  1871  to  1873,  mayor  of  the 
city  in  1880  and  18SI,  delegate  lothe  Natioual  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  1884,  a  representative  in  1885, 
city  solicitor  in  1888  and  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  as  a  Republican,  iu  1888.  He  is 
a  man  of  fine  scholarship  a3  well  as  high  legal  at- 
tainments and  of  polished  and  winning  elofjuence- 
With  life  and  health  his  /urther  advancement  is  sure. 

Charles  Theodore  Russell,  now  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, is  descended  from  William  Russell,  who  came 
to  Boston  in  1640,  and  settled  in  Cambridge  in  1()45. 
Mr.  Russell  is  the  son  of  Charles  and  Persis  (Haat- 
ings)  Russell,  of  Princeton,  and  was  born  in  that  town 
November  20,  1815.  His  father  was  a  merchant  in 
Princeton,  clerk  of  the  town  and  postmaster,  represen- 
tative eight  years,  four  years  a  member  of  the  Senate 
and  four  years  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council. 
Mr.  Russell  fitted  for  college  at  the  Princeton  Acad- 
emy, under  the  care  of  Rev.  Warren  Goddard,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1837,  delivering  the  Latin 
salutatory  at  his  commencement  and  the  valedictory 
on  the  reception  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1840.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Henry  H.  Fuller 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1839.  The  writer,  a  student  at  Harvard  at 
the  time  Mr.  Russell  was  in  the  Law  School,  remem- 
bers the  ease  and  skill  in  debate  shown  by  him  in  the 
Harvard  Union,  to  whose  discussions  the  law  students 
were  admitted.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Fuller  two  years,  and  in  1845  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  younger  brother, 
Thomas  Hastings  Russell,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1843,  and  had  then  become  a  member  of  the  bar. 
Until  1855  he  made  Boston  his  residence  and  then  re- 
moved to  Cambridge,  where  he  hassince  lived.  He  was 
a  representative  from  Boston  in  1844,  1845  and  1850, 
and  a  Senator  from  Suffolk  in  1851  and  1852,  and  from 
Middlesex  in  1877  and  1878.  He  was  mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1861-62,  has  been  professor  in  the  Law 
School  of  Boston  University,  fourteen  years  one  of  | 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Theological  School  at 
Andover  and  secretary  of  the  board,  a  corporate  mem- 
ber of  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  mem- 
ber of  the  Oriental  Society,  president  of  the  Young 
Mens'  Christian  A«ociation,  and  delivered  an  address 
at  its  inauguration.    He  has  written  a  short  history 


I  of  hi.o  native  town  and  delivered  a  centennial  oration 
I  there  in  1859  and  also  delivered  the  oration  in  BDston 
I  on  the  4tli  of  July,  IS52.  The  law-firm  of  which  he 
■is  tbe  senior  member  includes,  beside*  his  brother, 
above-mentioned,  his  sons,  Charles  Theodore,  Jr.  and 
William  E.  and  Arthur  H.,  a  son  of  his  brother.  Mr. 
Russell  married,  June  1, 1840,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Bdllister,  of  Boston. 

Richard  H.  Daxa,  Jr.,  sou  of  Richard  H.  Dana, 
a  sketch  of  whom  has  been  given,  and  grandson  of 
Francis  Data,  also  included  in  this  chapter,  was  born 
in  Cambridge,  August  1,  1815.    His  mother  was  Ruth 
Charlotte  Smith,  of  Providence.    He  entered  Harvard 
in  1831,  but  owing  to  a  severe  affection  of  the  eyei, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  study  for  a  time,  and  as  a 
sailor  before  the  mast,  sailed  from  Boston,  August  6, 
i  1834,  for  tbe  northwest  coast.    He  reached  Boston  on 
!  his  return  September  20,  1836,  and  joined  the  class  of 
\  1837,  with  which  he  graduated.    He  attended  the 
^  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  tbe  Suf- 
I  folk  bar  in  1840.    He  published  in  that  year  "Two 
I  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  and  at  later  times  "  The  Sea- 
'  man'a  Friend,"  "  Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms,"  "Customs 
and  Usages  of  the  Merchant  Service,"  "  Sketches  of 
Allston  and  Channing"  and  "  To  Cuba  and  Back,  a 
I  Vacation  Voyage."    He  entered  at  once  on  a  success- 
;  fill  practice,  not  a  small  portion  of  which,  in  the 
j  earliest  years  of  bis  career,  was  in  the  defense  of  sea- 
men from  unjust  and  hard  usage.    He  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853,  and  one  or 
I  the  founders  of  the  Free  Soil  parly,  and  its  successor 
I  the  Republican  party.    In  the  trials  had  in  Boston  of 
j  persons  charged  with  the  unlawful  rescue  of  a  fugitive 
slave  from  the  hands  of  United  States  officers,  in  the 
court-house  in  that  city,  he  labored  diligently  and  elo- 
quently, alone  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  associated 
with  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  se- 
cured their  acquittal.  He  was  appointed  United  States 
district  attorney  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  and 
held  the  office  until  1865.    In  1866  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his  Aima  Mater.  He 
married,  August  25,  1841,  Sarah  Wat'on,  of  Hartford 
In  1881  he  went  to  Italy  and  died  at  Rome,  January 
6,  1882. 

Benjamin  Robbiss  Curtis  was  born  in  Water- 
town,  November  4,  1809,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1829,  receiving  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his 
Alma  Maier  in  1852.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1832,  and  began  practice  at  Ncrthfield,  Massachusetts. 
In  1834  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  reached 
the  front  rank  in  his  profession,  meeting  as  his  com- 
petitors in  the  courts  Charles  G.  Levering,  Rufus 
Choate,  Sidney  Bartlett  and  at  times  Daniel  Webster. 
In  September,  1851,  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  on  the  bench  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  resigned  in  1857.  In  1868  he  waa 
one  of  the  counsel  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Impeachment,  end  before  that  time 
he  was  two  years  in  the  Legislature.    He  publbhed  in 
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]So7  "  Reports  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court"  in 
two  volumes,  and  later  twenty-two  volumes  of"  Deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court"  and  a 
"Digest"  of  the  same, 

George  Ticknor  Ccrtis,  brother  of  the  above, 
was  born  in  W'atertown,  November  28, 1812,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1S12.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  Aug\ist,  1SS6,  and  was  a  representative 
in  the  General  Court  from  Boston  from  1840  to  1844. 
He  has  been  a  Toluminous  law  writer,  of  sound 
though  conservative  mind,  and  a  respected  autboritv 
on  all  constitutional  questions.  Among  his  published 
law  works  are  "  Rights  and  Duties  of  Merchant  Sea- 
men," "Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law  and  Admiraltv,"  "Cases  in  the  American 
and  English  Courts  of  Admiralty,"  "  American  Con- 
veyances," "Treatise  on  the  Law  nf  Patents," 
"  Equity  Precedents,"  a  tract  entitled  "  The  Rights  of 
Conscience  and  Property,"  a  treatise  on  the  "  Law  of 
Copyright,"  "Commentaries  cu  the  Jurisprudence, 
Practice  and  Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of 
the  United  States,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Origin, 
Formation  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Besides  these  he  has  published  a 
"  Life  of  Daniel  Webster."  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
New  York,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  prac- 
tice in  the  Unites  States  Supreme  Court. 

William  \V.  Story,  son  of  Judge  Joseph  Story, 
was  born  in  Salem  February  12,  1819,  and  graduated 
at  Han-ard  in  1S38.  He  read  law  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1840.  His 
father  removed  from  Salem  to  Cambridge  when  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  ami  during  his  college  and  pro- 
fessional life  he  was  a  resident  of  that  town.  He 
soon  abandoned  the  law  for  the  more  congenial  pur- 
suit of  sculpture,  in  which  he  has  won  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction. Among  his  best  known  works  are  the  statue 
of  Edward  Everett  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden,  and 
that  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  at  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  in  Washington.  He  is  r.ow  in  Italy,  where 
most  of  his  artist  life  has  been  passed. 

GusTA^xs  Adolphus  Somerby,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Hannah  (George)  Somerby,  of  Newbury,  waa 
born  in  that  town  November  2,  1821.  He  waa  de- 
scended from  Anthony  Somerby,  one  of  the  clerks  of 
courts  in  Essex  County  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  attended  school  at  Wayland,  and  read  law  with 
Edward  ilellen,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844. 
He  praaiced  in  Wayland  until  1S52,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Waltham  and  joined  w'ith  Josiah  Rutter  in 
a  law  partnership,  which  continued  until  1858,  when 
he  removed  to  Boston.  During  his  career  he  occu- 
pied offices  in  Gray's  Building  on  Court  Street,  in  the 
old  State-House  and  Sears  Building.  He  died  at 
South  Framingham  July  24, 1S7D,  leaving  a  son,  Sam- 
uel Ellsworth  Somerby,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
the  year  of  his  father's  death.  Mr.  Somerby  was  a 
man  of  large  frame  and  with  mental  powers  in  har- 
mony with  his  physical.    He  practiced  largely  at  the 


Middlesex  bar,  where  he  early  accustomed  himself  to 
the  legal  blows  which  its  members  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  and  receiving.  He  waa  especially  distin- 
guished and  successful  before  a  jury,  and  some  of  his 
greatest  triumphs,  in  criminal  cases  particularly,  were 
due  to  the  boldness,  almost  heroic  at  times,  with 
which  he  presented  his  case.  The  acquittal  of  Leav- 
itt  Alley,  on  trial  in  Boston  in  1873  for  murder,  will 
ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  courage  and  shrewd- 
ness. The  line  of  liis  defense  was  a  hint,  so  shrewdly 
given  that  it  rather  originated  the  suggestion  in  the 
minds  of  the  jurymen  themselves  than  passed  his  own 
lips,  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Alley  was  the  real  criminal. 
The  prisoner's  witnesses  and  the  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  Government  were  so  handled  as 
to  necessarily  convey,  through  unseen  and  unex- 
pected channels,  this  hint  to  the  jury,  and  the  refusal 
to  put  the  boy  on  the  stand,  though  it  was  well  known 
that  he  waa  conversant  with  many  of  the  incidents  of 
the  affair,  served  to  carry  this  hint  home  with  a  force 
that  was  sure  to  have  an  effect.  The  trial  lasted  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  the  strain  upon  nerve  and  brain 
was  so  severe  that  Mr.  Somerby  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  prostration  which  it  induced. 

George  Wasuinoto:^  Warr|;n  waa  born  in 
Cliarlestown  October  1, 1813,  and  waa  the  son  of  Isaac 
and  Abigail  (Fisfce)  Warren,  of  thai  town.  He  was 
descended  from  John  Warren,  who  appeared  in  New 
England  in  1630.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830. 
He  married,  in  1835,  Lucy  Rogers,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Newell,  of  Stow,  and  had  a  son,  Lucius 
Henry  Warren,  bom  in  1838,  who  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1860,  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1862.  His  first  wife  died  September  4,  1840,  and 
he  married,  second,  Georgianna,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Susan  Pratt  Thompson,  of  Charlestown,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr. 
Warren  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  1S38  was  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  senator  in  1853-54.  After  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Charlestown  as  a  city,  by  an  act  passed  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1847,  and  accepted  March  10,  1847,  Mr. 
Warren  was  chosen  its  first  mayor,  and  continued  in 
office  three  years.  From  1837  to  1847  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Bunker  Hill  Jtonument  Association,  and 
from  1847  to  1875  its  president.  He  also  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  association.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Charlestown  Dis- 
trict, and  remained  on  the  bench  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Boston  May  13,  1883. 

Charles  Cowley  was  born  in  Eastington,  Eng- 
land, January  9,  1832.  He  came  to  New  England 
with  his  father,  who  settled  afl  a  manufacturer  in 
Lowell.  With  a  common-school  education,  he  read 
law  in  the  office  of  Joaiah  G.  Abbott,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Middlesex  bar  in  1856.  He  was  in  both 
the  army  and  navy  during  the  war.  Mr.  Cowley  hns, 
aside  from  his  profe.'^sion,  devoted  himself  creditably 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  in  politics  has  sought  to  pro- 
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mote  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man.  Lowell  has 
always  been  hia  residence  since  he  came  to  America. 

Jeremiah  Crowley  was  born  in  Lowell,  January 
12,  1832,  and  is  the  son  of  Dennis  Crowley,  of  that 
city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  during  its  three  months' campaign  in  1861. 
He  reaid  law  in  the  office  of  John  F.  McEvoy,  of 
Lowell,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in 
1869.  He  has  been  a  councilman  and  alderman  of 
Lowell  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice  in  his  native 
city. 

Benjamin  Dean  whs  born  in  Clilhero,  England, 
August  14,  1824,  and  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Alice  Dean.  His  father  came  to  New  England  and 
settled  in  Lowell,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  After  one  year  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  Benjamin,  the  son,  entered,  as  a  stud- 
ent, the  law-ofBce  of  Thomas  Hopkinson,  of  Lowell,  '< 
and  was  admitted  to  the  barinlS45.  He  practiced 
law  in  Lowell  about  seven  years  and  then  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  Keen  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  three  years,  a  member  of  ; 
the  Boston  Common  Council  lour  years  and  repre-  i 
sented  the  Third  District  in  the  Forty-fifch  Congre-s. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  tbe 
Boston  Park  Commission.  He  married,  in  1S48, 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  J.  B.  French,  of  Lowell. 

Philip  J.  Doheety  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
January  27,  1856,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  graduated 
at  the  Boston  University  Law  School.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  ia  1877  and  has  since  practiced  his 
profession  in  Boston.  He  has  beea  a  member  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  memberofthe  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Boston.  He  married,  August  16,  1S7S, 
Catharine  A.  Butler,  of  Charlestown. 

George  Stevens,  son  of  Daniel  and  Tabitha 
(Sawyer)  Stevens,  of  Stoddard,  New  Hampshire,  was 
born  in  that  town  October  23,  1824.  He  was  de- 
scended from  John  Stevens,  of  Chelmsford,  16G2, 
through  John,  Henry,  Daniel  and  Daniel.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  in  1849,  and  read  law  with  Ira  A. 
Eastman,  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  and  with  Moses  N. 
Morris,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  After  teaching  school 
two  or  three  years  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854, 
and  settled  in  Lowell,  where  he  establiished  a  lucra- 
tive practice  and  was  city  solicitor  in  1867-68.  He 
married,  September  19,  1850,  Elizabeth  Rachel, 
daughter  of  James  Kimball,  of  Littleton,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  George  Hunter 
Stevens,  was  his  partner  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Lowell,  June  6,  1884. 

John  Sullfvan  Ladd,  son  of  John  and  Profenda 
(Robinson)  Ladd,  of  Lee,  New  Hampshire,  was  born 
in  that  town  July  3, 1810.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1835,  and  read  law  with  John  P.  Robinson. 
After  teaching  two  years  he  settled  in  Cambridge  in 
1839,  and  married,  in  June,  1841,  Ann,  daughter  of 
David  Babson.    September  5,  1847,  he  married  Mary 


Ann,  daughter  of  Samuel  Butler,  of  BedfunJ.  He 
represented  Cambridge  in  the  General  Court,  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  C>nvention  in  18.>3,  a 
member  of  the  Common  C'  juncil  and  in  ISjI  its  prtb- 
ident.  He  was  trial  justice  some  years,  and  in  lSo4 
was  made  judge  of  tbe  Police  Court  in  Cambridge, 
svhich  position  he  held  twenty-eight  years.  He  died 
at  Cambridge,  September  5,  1886. 

Charles  R.  Train,  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Train,  of 
Framingham,  was  boru  in  that  town  Oct.  18,  1S17. 
His  father  had  two  wives — Elizabeth  Hdrrington  and 
Hepsibah  Harrington,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the 
mother  of  tha  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  de- 
scended from  John  Train,  of  \Vatertown,  an  early 
settler.  He  attended  the  public  .'-cho{>Is  of  Framing- 
ham  and  the  Framingham  Academy,  and  graduated 
at  Brown  in  1S;]7.  He  read  law  in  Cambridge  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  settled  in  Framing- 
ham, representing  that  town  in  the  General  Court  in 
1S47,  and  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1853. 
He  was  district  attorney  from  1848  to  lS55,a  member 
of  the  Council  in  1857— "'8,  member  of  Coiigre-'s  from 
1859  to  1S63,  again  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
ill  1871  from  Boston,  and  Attorney -General  of 
Massachusetts  from  1872  to  1S79.  He  removed  to 
Boston  about  ISGG,  and  died  at  North  Conway,  New 
Hampshire,  July  29,  188-3. 

George  Hexry  Gordon  was  born  in  Charles- 
town, July  19,  1825,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846.  He  entered  the  mounted  rifles  and  served 
under  General  Scott  in  the  ilexican  War.  He  was 
severely  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  breveted  first 
lieutenant  for  gallantry  in  the  field.  In  lS-53  he  was 
made  full  first  lieutenant,  and  resigned  in  1S54,  en- 
tering the  Cambridge  Law  School  and  being  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  bar.  In  1861  he  raised  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  as  its 
colonel  was  made  military  governor  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  In  1S62  he  commanded  a  brigade  under 
General  Banks  and  was  made  brigndier-general  of  vol- 
unteers June  9,  1862.  He  was  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  at  Antietam.  He  was  aiso  engaged  ia 
operations  about  Charleston  Harbor  in  1863-64,  and 
against  Mobile  in  August,  1864.  He  was  breveted  major- 
general  of  volunteers  April  9,  1865,  for  meritorious 
services.  After  the  war  he  was  at  one  time  United 
States  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  practiced 
law  in  Boston  until  his  death,  about  1885  or  '86. 

Thomas  A.  Beard  was  bora  in  Littleton,  New 
Hampshire,  and  practiced  law  in  Lowell  from  1842 
to  1856.  He  was  appointed  assistant  treasurer  by 
President  Pierce  and  died  November 6,  1SG2. 

George  Francis  Richardson  was  born  on  Dec. 
6,  1829,  at  Tyngsborougb,  Mass.  He  is  the  son  of 
Daniel  and  Hannah  (.Vdams)  Richardson,  his  father 
having  been  an  attorney-at-law  and  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Tyngsborougb.  The  ancestors  of  both  his 
parents  were  honorably  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  New  England.    A  more  extended  notice 
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of  the  accestrr  and  family  of  Mr.  Ilichardson  is  to 
be  found  iu  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  older  brother, 
Daniel  S.  Richardson,  on  another  page  of  this  work. 

Having  pursued  his  preparatory  course  of  study 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  Mr.  Richardson  en- 
tered Han-ard  College  in  1S46,  at  the  a§:e  of  sixteen 
years.  Upon  his  gniduation  from  college  be  en- 
tered the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cambridge,  from  ^ 
which,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  he  gradu- 
ated with  honor,  having  received  the  first  prize  for 
an  essay. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practicing 
law  in  Boston  for  two  years,  in  185S  he  entered  as 
partner  the  law-nffice  of  his  brother,  Daniel  S.,  be- 
ing in  tliat  position  the  successor  of  bis  brother, 
William  A.  who  bad  been  appointed  judge  of  Pro- 
bate and  Insolvency  for  -kliddiesex  County.  The 
firm  of  Daniel  S.  and  Geo.  F.  Richardson  baa  now 
continued  tbirty-two  years,  holding  at  the  bar  of 
Middlesex  County  a  very  high  reputation  for  legal 
learning  and  professional  honors. 

Though  devoted  to  the  practice  of  bis  profession, 
Mr.  Richardson  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
Lowell.    He  is  always  alive  to  all  tlia;  pertains  to 
the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  city.    Especially  when 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  made  its  first  demand  up- 
on tbe  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  be  ■ 
.stood   forth  as   tbe  trusted    and   accepted  leader,  I 
and  inspired  bis  fellow-ci'.izens  with  courage  and  i 
hope.    By  his  elforts  a  cotnpaDy  was  promptly  raised 
and  equipped  in  Lowell,  which  had  tbe  honor  of  I 
being  tbe  first  company  of  three-years'  men  formed 
in  the  State  of  3Iassacbusetts.    It  was  organized  on  j 
tbe  evening  of  tbe  l$)th  of  April,  ISGl,  tbe  day  on  j 
which  the  Sixth  Regiment  marched  through  Balti- 
more.    In  his  honor  it  received  tbe  name  of  tbe  , 
Eicbardson  Light  Infantry.  j 

Mr.  Richardson  has  been  placed  in  very  many  po- 
sitions of  trust  and  honor.    In  13G2  and  18<33  be  wa.s  | 
a  member  of  tbe  Common  Council,  and  occupied  ; 
tbe  same  position,  as  president  of  that  body,  which  i 
his  brothers,  Daniel  3.  and  William  A.,  had  filled  ; 
before  him.    In  ISG-l  he  was  in  the  Board  of  Alder-  j 
men.  In  1S67  and  1363  he  wasmayorof  tbe  city,  having 
received  bis  second  election  almost  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.    As  mayor  of  tbe  city  he  tilled  tbe 
position  with  great  popular  acceptance.    His  profes- 
sional practice  had  well  equipped  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  ordinary  duties  of  tbe  office,  and 
his  intellectual  culture  and  graceful  address  brought 
honor  to  the  city  on  all  public  occasions.    In  1S68 
be  was  a  member  of  tbe  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago  which  nominated  Gen.  Grant  for  his  first 
election.    In  1871  and  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the 
ilas'achosetts  Esenate.    At  the  close  of  his  service  as 
Senaujr,  ilr.  Richardson  was  brought  to  tbe  decision 
of  a  very  important  question  in  respect  to  his  future 
career.    On  one  hand  was  the  alluring  prospect  of 
political  advancement,  for  be  had  already  made  a 


flattering  record,  and  be  possessed  all  tbe  qualities 
of  a  successful  political  leader.  On  the  other  hand 
was  his  chosen  profes-sion.  He  could  not  hold  both ; 
he  must  choose  one  and  reject  tbe  other.  He  de- 
liberately chose  his  profession,  and  now  for  eighteen 
years  he  has  conscientiously  and  very  successfully 
devoted  himself  to  its  arduous  duties.  Meantime  he  has 
filled  such  positions  in  social  and  civil  life  as  came 
to  bim  as  a  good  ci'.izen,  having  been  city  solicitor, 
member  of  the  School  Board,  trustee  of  the  City 
Lihniry,  president  of  iliddlesex  Jlecbanic  Associa- 
tion, director  of  the  Traders'  and  Mechanics'  Insur- 
ance Company,  a  director  of  the  Prescott  National 
Bank,  of  the  Stony  Brook  Railroad  and  of  tbe  Ver- 
mont &  Massachusetts  Railroad,  and  president  of 
the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company.  He  baa  also 
been  president  of  the  Unitarian  Club  and  of  the 
Mini8tr\'-jit-Large.  As  trustee  of  the  Boston  Water- 
Power,  he  has  borne  tbe  important  responsibility  of 
the  sale  of  land  to  tbe  amount  of  about  three  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  fondof  literary  pursuits.  Heloves 
his  library,  which  is  especially  rich  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish classics.  Few  litorary  men  possess  so  large  and 
so  unique  a  collection  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  a  connoisseur  in 
Shakespearean  literature,  and  his  articles  givea 
to  the  press  in  defence  of  the  claims  of  William 
Shakespeare  as  tbe  veritable  author  of  the  plays  so 
long  attributed  to  him,  exhibit  a  thorough  mastery 
of  his  subject  and  a  wide  range  of  literary  attain- 
ments. 

Isaac  0.  Bak^jes  was  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Lowell  from  1832  to  1835  inclusive.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  the  first  directory  published  in  1832  with  an 
office  on  Central  StreeL  It  is  possible  that  be  may 
have  been  in  Lowell  before  the  directory  was  issued. 
In  1833  be  was  associated  with  Francis  E.  Bond,  hav- 
ing an  office  in  Railroad  Bank  Building  and  hoarding 
at  tbe  JIansion  House.  Iu  1834  bis  office  was  in  the 
same  building  and  in  1835  be  appears  in  the  directory 
as  associated  with  Tappan  Wentworth  in  the  same 
building.  He  probably  renaoved  to  Boston  in  1836 
where  be  was  at  one  time  United  States  marshal.  He 
died  at  the  Bromfield  House  on  Bromfield  Street  in 
that  city,  if  tbe  writer  remembers  correctly,  where  be 
made  his  home  for  many  years. 

Edward  F.Sheemax  was  born  in  Acton  February 
10,  1821,  and  went  when  a  child  to  Lowell,  where  be 
remained  until  1839.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1843  and  before  entering  on  the  study  of  law  was  for 
a  time  principal  of  the  academy  at  Canaan,  New 
Hampshire,  and  of  the  academy  at  Pittsfield,  Mass- 
achusetts. In  1846  he  returned  to  Lowell,  where  he 
read  law  with  Tappan  Wentworth,  whose  partner  ha 
was  for  eight  years.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  secre- 
tary of  the  Traders'  and  Mecbanics'  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  held  this  office  sixteen  years.  He  was  a 
director  in  the  Prescott  National  Bank,  trostee.of  the 
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Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  representative  in  18()1 
and  18G6,  a  member  of  the  School  Comruitiee,  in 
1870  a  member  of  the  City  Government,  and  in  1371 
mayor.    He  died  February  10,  1872. 

Wexdell  PniLLirs,  son  of  John  Phillips,  the 
first  mayor  of  Boston,  was  born  in  Boston,  November 
29,  1811,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831.  He  at- 
tended the  Harvard  Law  School  and  read  law  in  the 
oflSceaof  Luther  Lawrence  and  Thomaa  Hopkinsoa  at 
Lowell.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in 
1834,  but  never  practiced  in  Middlesex  County. 

Chester  W.  Eatox  was  born  in  Wakefield  Jan- 
uary 13,  1839.  He  graduated  from  the  Scientific  De- 
partment of  Dartmouth  College  in  1S59,  and  after 
reading  law  at  the  Dane  Law  School  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1864.  After  some  years'  practice  in  Wake- 
field and  Boston  he  has  devoted  himself  largely  to  lit- 
erary and  business  pursuits  and  has  held  various  im- 
portant and  responsible  offices  in  his  native  town. 
He  married, in  1S68,  Emma  G.,  daughter  of  Ke v.  Giles 
Leacb,  of  Rye,  New  Hampshire. 

George  Miller  Hobbs  was  born  in  Waltham 
April  11,  1827,  and  is  the  son  of  William  and  3Iaria 
(Miller)  Hobbs,  of  that  town.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1850,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  in  1857. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1858,  and 
entered  practice  with  Hon.  Edward  Avery,  with  whom 
he  has  ever  since  been  associated.  He  baa  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Roxbury  and  Boston  School  Boards.  He  married, 
October  26, 1859,  Annie  M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Morrell,  of  Boston. 

Charles  Sumner  Lillet  waa  born  in  Lowell 
December  13,  1851,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Cynthia  (Huntley)  Lilley,  of  that  city.  He  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Arthur  P.  Bonney,  of  Lowell,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Aldermen,  of  the  State  Senate 
and  the  Executive  Council. 

Charles  John  McIxtire  waa  born  in  Cambridge 
March  26, 1842.  He  read  law  at  the  Dane  Law  School 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1865.  During 
the  pursuit  of  his  law  studies  he  served  as  a  private 
in  the  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  He 
haa  been  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Common  Coon- 
cil,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  that  city  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  three 
years  he  was  aaaiatant  district  attorney  for  Middlesex 
County,  and  is  now  city  solicitor  of  Cambridge.  He 
married,  in  1865,  Marie  Terese,  daughter  of  Georga  B. 
Linegan,  of  Charleatown. 

John  H.  Morrison  was  bom  in  We3tford  Decem- 
ber 23, 1856,  and  ia  the  son  of  John  and  Bridget  Mor- 
rison, of  that  town.  After  a  term  at  Harvard  short- 
ened by  sickness,  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  William 
H.  Anderson,  of  Lowell,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School, 
Irom  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1878.  He 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879  and  has  since  prac- 
ticed in  Lowell.   He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Lowell 


School  Board,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  State  Senate.  He  married,  in  1884,  Margaret  L., 
daughter  of  James  Owen,  of  Lowell. 

Bexjahix  FitA>.'KLix  BcTLER  is  the  grandson  of 
Zephauiah  Butler,  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  who 
served  in  the  Continental  Army  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.    The  father  of  Benjamin  was  John  But- 
ler, of  Deerfield,  New   Hampshire,  a   captain  of 
dragoons  during  the  War  of  1812,  a  follower  in  war 
and  an  admirer  in  peace  of  Andrew  Jackson,  for 
whom  the  eldest  of  his  two  sons  was  named.  After 
the  war  John  Butler  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  and  died  in  March,  1819,  of  yellow  fever  at 
one  of  the  West  India  islands,  leaving  his  widow,  with 
two  young  children  and  only  a  scanty  share  of  worldly 
good?,  to  make  her  way  and  theirs  in  the  world.  The 
younger  child,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  waa  born  at  Deerfield  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1818,  only  four  months  before  his  father's  death.  He 
waa  a  delicate  child,  and,  like  many  a  delicate  child  be- 
fore and  since,  possessed  a  precocious  mind,  which 
sought  with  avidity  wherever  it  could  be  found  that 
mental  food  on  which  it  was  destined  to  develop  and 
mature.   He  attended  the  commoa  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  the  few  books  which  came  in  his  way  he  ea- 
gerly devoured.    It  was  as  true  with  him  as  with  others 
that  a  few  books  thoroughly  read  gave  an  impulse  to 
thought  and  nourished  the  intellectual  powers  more 
surely  than  that  desultory  reading  which  the  bounti- 
ful library  often  leads  to,  and  which  ends  in  a  scatter- 
ing mind  without  defiuiteness  of  action  or  a  power  of 
concentration.    A  single  book,  no  matter  what  its 
title  or  contents  may  be,  read  carefully  and  reread 
sentence  by  sentence  will  in  every  word  suggest  a 
thought  which,  ia  ever-widening  circles,  finally  covers 
and  includes  the  whole  field  which  the  mind  of  man 
is  able  to  survey.    As  concentrated  food  nourishes  the 
system  more  than  a  bountifiil  but  unassimilating: 
supply,  so  the  few  plain,  simple  books  to  which  young 
Butler  had  access  met  exactly  the  wants  of  mental 
digestion,  exercising  and  nourishing  it  without  dis- 
tracting and  disordering  it. 

In  1828,  Mrs  Butler  removed  to  Lowell,  where,  by 
laking  a  few  boarders  and  carefully  saving  her  gains 
she  became  able  to  give  to  hei"  children  a  better  edu- 
cation than  she  had  ever  dared  to  expect.  Benjamin 
waa  sent  to  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  and  in  1834, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  waa  sent  to  Waterville  College 
in  ilaine.  At  that  college  there  was  a  manual  de- 
partment in  which  the  students  worked  three  hours  in 
each  day,  thus  earning  a  moderate  amount  of  wages  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  their  education.  Here  young  But- 
ler earned  something,  but  still  left  college  in  1838 
somewhat  in  debt  for  his  college  expenaes.  During 
his  college  life  those  keen  powers  of  argument  and 
speech,  which  have  since  characterized  him,  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  his  fellow-students  recall  many 
an  arena  in  which  he  came  off  victorious. 

After  leaving  college,  oppressed  by  debt  and  with 
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health  impsired,  he  went  viich  an  uncle  on  a  fishing  i 
royage  to  thecoiisi-  of  Labrador,  and,  as  he  says  him-  ! 
self,  ■■  hove  a  line,  ate  tlie  tiesh  and  drank  the  oil  of 
cod,  came  hack  after  a  fuur  months'  cruise  in  perfect 
health,   and  had  not  another  sick  d;iy  in  twenty 
years."    The  discussions  in  which  he  often  look  part  ; 
at  Waterviile,  were  either  the  result  of  a  naturally 
controversial  taste,  or  were  the  means  of  developing  i 
one,  and  in  seeking  a  course  of  life  to  follow,  he 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  selected  the  profession 
of  law.    He  entered  the  office  of  Wtn.  Smith,  of 
Lowell,  the  father  of  Htnry  F.  Smith,  whose  uame  I 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Dnraut  and  nho  hecame 
di.-tinguished  at  the  SuiToik  har.  ! 

Id  IS-il  he  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  har.   On  , 
his  examination  for  admi^sion  hy   Judge  Charles  I 
Henry  Warren,  then  holding  a  session  of  the  Ck)urt  : 
of  Common  Plea-:,  questions  were  put  to  him  whose  i 
answers  impressed  the  judge  with  his  acquirements  ■ 
ill  the  principles  of  law.    It  happened  that  on  the  I 
day  of  the  examination  a  case  was  on  trial  before  the  ' 
judge  iu  which  the  question  of  admitting  certain  evi- 
dence   had  somewhat  pui^zled  him.    The  case  was 
Rohert  Reed  :igainst  Jenness  Batchelder.  which  w.is 
carried  finally  to  the  Supreme  Court  ou  exceptions, 
and  is  reported  in  the  tirst  of  Metcalf,  page  o'iO.  It 
was  fin  actioii  of  assum]>sit  on  a  promissory  note  given 
by  the  defendant,  when  a  uiinor,  to  Reed  &  Dudley, 
July  'l^i,  iS3-j,  and  payable  to  them  as  hearer.  The 
defence  of  course  was  infancy.    But  in  July,  1S',)'J, 
while  the  note  was  in  the  hands  of  the  promissees, 
aud  after  the  defendant  had  come  of  age,  he  verbally 
renewed  his  promise  to  pay,  to  Henry  Reed,  one  of  the 
firm  of  Reed  &  Dudley,  and  the  note  w.as  sub>e- 
quently  endorsed  to  Robert  Reed,  the  plaintiff.  The 
plainiitF's  offer  to  put  the  renewal  of  tiie  promise  in 
evidence  was  objected  to  by  tlie  defendant's  counsel,  ; 
and  on  the  day  of  the  esaminatiou  above  referred  to, 
Judge  Warren  had  sustained  the  objection.  3Ir. 
Eutler  had  been  present  during  the  trial,  and  the  ' 
general  question  was  asked  liicu  by  the  judge,  what 
effect  such  a  renewal  of  promise  would  have,  and  what  | 
he  thought  of  his  luling.    The  student  replied  that 
he  thought  the  ruling  urong  and  the  note  good. 
'"Why,"  asked  the  judge.   ''Because,"  said  the  student, 
"the  note  was  not  void  but  only  voidable,  and  when  ' 
the  verbal  promise  was  nia-Je  the  note  became  at  once 
negotitihle."  The  next  day  the  judge  reversed  his  rul- 
ing, exception  was  taken  and  the  case  carried  up. 
Judee  Warren  afterwards  complimented  Mr.  Butler 
on  his  ready  and  just  application  of  the  principles  of 
law  to  the  case  in  question,  and  acknowledged  the  ■ 
influence  it  had  on  his  tr.ind.    Judge  Shaw,  in  the  | 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  overruled  the  excep-  ' 
tioH:  and  decided  that  though  the  renewal  of  promise  ' 
was  made  verbally  to  Henr\-  Reed,  one  of  the  firm  of 
Reed  x  Dudley,  it  at  once  became  negotinhle,  and  in  ] 
the  hand.-*  of  Robert  Reed,  to  whom  it  was  passed, 
was  good. 


Mr.  Butler  settled  in  Lowell,  and  rose  rapidly  in 
his  profession,  as  he  could  scarcely  f;ul  to  do  with  his 
le.trning  in  the  law,  his  infinite  resource,  his  boldners 
.and  persistency  in  every  case  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  his  readiiie-s-,  with  or  without  fee,  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  and  oppressed.  His  practice  soon 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  own  county,  and  in 
the  courts  of  Suffolk  he  became  a  familiar  object  of 
interest.  It  is  unnecessary  lo  say  that  the  sod  of  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Andrew  Jackson,  he  was 
from  childhood  a  Democr.at,  fully  imbued  with  those 
principles,  not  always  kept  in  view,  for  the  support  of 
which  the  Democratic  party  was  created,  and  which 
will  keep  it  alive  through  all  mutations  as  long  as  our 
nation  exists.  He  believed  that  a  too  great  centrali- 
zation of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  general  govern- 
ment was  a  danger  to  he  avoided,  and  that  the  rights 
of  States,  not  to  recede  .'rom  the  Union,  hut  to  main- 
tain and  retain  certain  functions,  were  absolutely 
essential  to  our  nation'.-t  permanent  existence  and  wel- 
t'are.  A  nation  with  all  ilie  strength  and  density  of 
[Mjwer  at  its  central  point,  could  he  as  weak  as  an 
array  with  depleted  wings,  which  the  slightest  disorder 
would  break  and  destroy. 

As  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Butler  early  engaged  in  politi- 
cal acti\'ity,and  almost  from  the  date  of  his  admission 
to  the  bar  his  voice  has  been  heard  in  political  con- 
ventions and  on  the  stump.  His  earliest  essay  in  the 
political  line  was  at  Lowell,  in  whiuh  he  succPSafully 
advocated  the  ten-hour  rule,  in  the  factories  of  thar. 
town.  He  w.os  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  ilassauhusetts  in  1S53,  and  in  the  same 
yc:ir  a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  the  revision  of 
the  State  Constitution.  While  a  member  of  the 
House,  George  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  was  the  Speaker, 
aud  the  Whig  p.arty  was  in  the  ascendant.  Otis  P. 
Lord,  of  Salem,  was  the  Whig  leader  of  the  Hous**, 
aud,  hy  his  great  abilities  and  unconquerable  will, 
held  the  Speuker  under  his  control ,  and  always  obe- 
dient to  his  wish.  The  altercations  between  Mr. 
Butler  and  the  Speaker  were  numerous,  and  Mr. 
Bliss  was  ouly  extricated  from  the  perplexities  into 
which  he  was  repeatedly  led  by  the  ingenious  devices 
of  his  Democratic  opponent  on  the  floor,  by  the  help- 
ing hand  of  Mr.  Lord.  Practically,  while  Mr.  Blisa 
was  the  chosen  occupant  of  the  chair,  Mr.  Lord  was 
Speaker,  and  Mr.  Bliss  was  only  his  mouth-piece.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  Speaker,  at  the  behest  of  Mr. 
Lord,  had  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  rulings 
which  Mr.  Butler's  points  of  order  hail  received,  he 
said, "  3Ir.  Speaker,  I  cannot  complain  of  these  rulings. 
They  doubtless  seem  to  the  Speaker  to  be  just.  I 
perceive  an  anxiety  on  your  p.irt  to  he  just  to  the 
minority  and  to  me,  hy  whom  at  this  moment  they 
are  represented,  for,  like  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus, your  constant  anxiety  seems  to  he,  "Lord,  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do.'  " 

Mr.  Butler  was  in  the  State  Sen.ate  in  1839-60,  and 
in  the  former'year  performed  an  important  part  in  the 
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reviaion  of  the  statutes.  In  that  year  the  writer  was 
with  him  in  the  Senate,  and  had  abundant  opportu- 
nities to  observe  and  measure  the  various  qualities  of 
his  head  and  heart.  Though  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tics, he  was  not  su£Bciently  blind  to  fail  to  discover 
those  traita  of  character  which  have  attracted  to  him 
the  circle  of  friends  which,  like  satellites,  he  has 
always  carried  with  him  in  his  social  and  political 
orbit.  He  disclosed  two  sides — a  sharp  bitterness  of 
antagonism,  and  the  warmest  of  hearts  ;  a  harshness 
of  deportment  at  one  time,  and  at  another  a  polish 
of  manner  and  conversation  not  easily  excelled  ;  now 
inspiring  those  about  him  with  fear.  End  again  as 
gentle  as  a  child,  as  aflectionate  as  a  brother,  as  lov- 
ing as  the  dearest  friend.  His  character  seemed  to 
consist  of  extremes  ;  like  the  extremes  of  the  magnet 
one  attracted,  the  other  repelled,  and  no  one  looked 
on  him  with  entire  indifference.  So,  in  his  treatment 
of  men,  as  he  could  be  implacable  in  his  antagonism 
be  could  never  forget  a  friend  or  be  faithless  to  his 
interests.  Indeed,  it  haa  seemed  to  the  writer  as  if 
his  regard  for  friendship  and  its  obligations  were  the  in- 
spiring cause  of  that  seeming  bitterness,  which  he  has 
exhibited  towards  those  who  have  attacked  and  de- 
nounced him. 

The  Superior  Court,  established  by  the  Legislature 
of  1859,  was  mainly  the  work  of  his  hands.  The  old 
Common  Pleas  Court  had,  with  the  material  of  which 
it  was  mainly  composed,  evidently  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, and  the  bill  creating  the  new  court  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  Butler,  and  haa  stood  the  tests  of  time  and 
criticism.  The  retiring  court,  consisting  of  Edward 
Mellen,  chief  justice,  and  Henry  Walker  Bishop, 
George  Nixon  Briggs,  George  Partridge  Sanger, 
Henry  Morris  and  David  Aiken,  associates ;  gave 
way  to  the  new  court,  consisting  of  Charles  Allen 
Chief  Justice,  and  with  him  as  associates,  Julius 
Rockwell,  Otis  Phillips  Lord,  ^larcus  Morton,  Jr., 
Seth  Ames,  Ezra  Wilkinson,  Henry  Vose,  Thomas 
Rassell,  John  Phelps  Putnam  and  Lincoln  Flagg 
Brigham. 

In  1860  Mr.  Butler,  having  passed  through  the 
varioua  preliminary  grades,  was  brigadier-general  of 
the  militia,  with  headquarters  at  Loweil.  In  that 
year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  held  at  Charleston  in  April.  His  presence 
was  a  familiar  one  io  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions, as  he  had  never  failed  to  attend  one  since  the 
nomination  of  James  K.  Polk  in  1S44.  \It.  Parton 
says  that  "  he  went  to  Charleston  with  t\\  d  .-.trong  con- 
victions in  his  mind-  One  was  that  concessions  to  the 
South  had  gone  as  fkr  aa  the  Northern  Democracy 
could  ever  be  induced  to  go.  The  other  was  that 
the  fair  nomination  of  Mr.  Douglas  by  a  National 
Democratic  Convention  was  impossible."  General 
Butler  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  construct  a 
platform.  The  committee  divided,  making  three 
reports — one  by  the  majority  adhering  to  the  detnand 
for  a  slave  code  for  the  Territories  and  protection  to 


the  slave  trade;  one  by  the  minority,  referring  all 
questions  in  reg.Trd  to  the  rights  of  property  in  .States 
or  Territories  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  by 
General  Butler,  realBrming  the  Democratic  principles 
laid  down  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Cincinnati  in  1Sj6.  The  report  of  General  Butler 
was  adopted,  but  a  nomination  failed  to  be  made,  and 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the 
18th  of  June.  At  Baltimore  the  convention  was 
again  divided.  The  Douglas  men  nominated  their 
c'aief  for  the  Presidency,  and  Herschell  Johnson,  of 
Georgia,  an  avowed  disunionist,  for  Vice-President. 
The  other  members  of  the  convention  retired  and 
nominated  for  President  John  Cabell  Breckenridge, 
of  Kentucky,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  fur  Vice- 
President.  General  Butler  was  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  latter  nominations.  The  Douglas  platform 
said,  "We  do  not  know  whether  slavery  can  exist  in  a 
Territory  or  not.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  upon  the  subject.  The  Supreme  Court 
must  decide  and  its  decision  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing." The  Breckenridge  platform  said:  "Slavery 
lawfully  exists  in  a  territory  the  moment  a  slave- 
holder enters  it  with  his  slaves.  The  United  States 
is  bound  to  maintain  his  right  to  r>old  slaves  in  a 
Territory,  But  when  the  people  of  a  Territory  frame 
a  State  Constitution  they  are  to  decide  whether  to 
enter  the  Union  as  a  slave  or  free  State.  If  as  a  slave 
State,  they  are  to  be  admitted  without  question.  If 
as  a  free  State,  the  slave-owner  must  retire  or  emanci- 
pate." In  addition  to  the  two  tickets  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  there  was  the  ticket  of  what  was  called 
the  Bell  and  Everett  party,  with  John  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  President,  and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  Vice-President,  which  constructed  no 
platform  and  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  question  of 
slavery  then  at  issue,  and  the  ticket  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  with  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-President, 
which  distinctly  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories. 

General  Butler  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  to 
Lowell  an  unpopular  man,  but  defended  his  course 
with  ability,  though  without  success.  He  was  the 
candidate  for  Governor  on  the  Breckenridge  ticket 
and  received  only  six  thousand  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  votes.  He  had  previously  been 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  same  office,  and 
received  fifty  thousand  votes. 

In  December,  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  having  been  chosen 
President  in  November,  General  Butler  went  to 
Washington,  and,  in  company  with  Southern  Demo- 
crats, declared  himself  in  unmistakable  terms  against 
any  attempts  to  break  up  the  Union.  No  Republican 
was  more  emphatic  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
treasonable  language  which  he  heard.  His  friends 
at  the  Souih  insisted  that  the  North  would  not  fight 
against  secession.  He  told  them  that  the  North  would 
fight,  and  that  if  the  South  went  into  a  war  there 
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would  be  an  end  to  slavety.  "  Dr>  you  mean  to  fight  [ 
vourielf?"  they  asked.  "I  would,"  he  said,  "ar,d  by  | 
the  erace  of  God  I  will.''  South  Carolina  seceded,  ' 
and  it  was  expected  that  a  delegation  would  come  to  ; 
Washington  to  present  the  ordinance  of  secession  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Black,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney-General, had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  South  Carolina  were  legally  definable  as  a 
"riot,"  which  the  forces  of  the  United  Statea could 
not  be  legally  used  in  suppressing.  General  Butler 
said  to  the  Attorney-General:  "You  say  that  the 
government  cannot  use  its  army  and  navy  to  coerce 
.■?outh  Carolina  in  South  Carolina.  Very  well,  I  do 
not  agree  with  you ;  but  let  the  proposition  be 
sjranted.  Now,  secession  is  either  a  right  or  it  is 
:reusou.  If  it  is  a  right,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the 
better.  If  it  is  treason,  then  the  presenting  of  the 
ordinance  of  secession  is  an  overt  act  of  treason. 
These  men  are  coming  to  the  White  House  to  present  | 
the  ordinance  to  the  President.  Admit  them.  Let  | 
them  present  the  ordinance.  Let  the  President  say 
tithera:  '  Gentlemen,  you  go  hence  in  the  custody 
of  a  marshall  of  the  United  States  as  prisoneri  of 
state,  charged  with  treason  against  your  country.' 
Summon  a  jury  here  in  Washington.  Indict  the  com- 
inisiioners.  If  any  of  your  officers  are  backward  in 
acting,  you  have  the  appointing  power;  replace  them 
with  men  who  feel  as  men  should  at  a  time  like  this. 
Try  the  commissioners  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  all  the  impcsing  forms  and  stately  ceremonies 
which  marked  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  I  have  some 
reputntion  at  home  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  will 
stay  here  and  help  the  District  Attorney  through  the 
trial  without  fee  or  reward.  If  they  are  convicted, 
execute  the  sentence.  If  they  are  acquitted,  you  will 
have  done  something  toward  leaving  a  clean  path  for 
:he  incoraiug  adiniuistraiion.  Time  will  have  been 
gained;  but  the  great  .advantage  will  be  that  boih 
sides  will  join  to  watch  this  high  and  dignified  pro- 
ceeding; the  passions  of  men  will  cool;  the  great 
points  at  issue  will  become  clear  to  all  parties  ;  the 
iriiii-1  of  the  country  will  be  active,  while  passion  and 
jifi-judice  are  allayed.  Meanwhile,  if  you  cannot  use 
y-'i.r  army  and  navy  in  Charleston  Harbor,  you  can 
'.•  I'ainly  employ  them  in  keeping  order  here." 

The  war  followed,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861, 
Fort  Sumter  had  fallen,  aud  the  President's  procla- 
mation for  troops  was  issued.  A  brigade  cf  four  regi- 
ments was  called  for  from  Massachusetts,  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  brigadier-seneral.    The  Third,  Fourth, 
Sixth  aud  Eighth  Regiments  were  selected  to  go.  | 
The  Third  and  Fourth  went  by  water  to  Fort  Mon-  ! 
roe  ;  the  Sixth  went  by  land,  meeting  its  well-known 
experience  in  its  passage  through  Baltimore,  and  on 
the  13th  of  April,  with  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Gene-  ; 
ral  Butler,  the  brigadier-general  selected,  started  by 
rail  for  Washington.    From  this  point,  during  his  i 
service  in  the  war,  his  history  forms  a  part  of  the  j 
hi^ry  of  his  country.    His  arrival  at  Annapolis  by 


water  from  Havre  de  Grace,  his  rescue  of  the  frigate 
"Constitution,"  his  possession  of  Annapolis  and  the  Na- 
val Academy,  his  reconstrnction  of  the  railroad  track 
to  Annapolis  Junction  and  his  possession  of  Balti- 
more are  related  on  too  many  historic  pages  to  be 
repeated  in  this  narrative. 

The  occupation  of  Baltimore  by  General  Butler 
was  not  approved  by  General  Scott,  who  sent  to  him, 
on  the  14th  of  May,  the  following  despatch :  "  Sir, 
your  hazardous  occupation  of  Baltimore  waa  made 
without  my  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  without  my 
approbation.  It  is  a  God-send  that  it  waa  without  con- 
flict of  arms.  It  is  also  refMjrted  that  you  have  sent  a 
detachment  to  Frederick  ;  but  this  is  imfKJ'sible.  Not 
a  word  have  I  received  from  yon  as  to  either  move- 
ment. Let  me  hear  from  you."  This  despatch  struck 
the  general  with  surprise,  as  the  various  despatches 
received  by  him  from  Colonel  Hamilton,  then  on  the 
stafi"  of  the  lieutenant-general,  certainly  warrauted 
the  movement  he  had  successfully  made.  General 
Butler  was  soon  after  removed  from  the  Department  of 
Annapolis,  which  included  Baltimore,  and  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  volunteers,  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Monroe.  In  explanation  of  the 
conduct  of  General  Scott  it  may  be  said  that  he  had 
planned  a  combined  movement  against  Baltimore  of 
12.000  troops,  in  four  columns,  marching  from  differ- 
ent posts,  and  was  somewhat  chagrined  to  find  that 
General  Butler  had  accomplished  the  occupation  of 
the  city  with  a  small  body  of  soldiers  without  blood- 
shed, and  without  even  the  semblance  of  resistance. 

The  commission  of  General  Butler  as  major  gene- 
ral was  dated  May  16th,  two  days  after  his  occupa- 
I  tion  of  Baltimore,  and  thus  he  became,  in  reality,  the 
i  senior  major-general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
j  It  is  believed,  however,  that  General  McClellan  and 
j  General  Banks  received  ante-dated  commissions  after- 
i  wards,  and  thus  on  paper,  but  not  in  fact,  became  his 
j  seniors.     The  writer  saw  General  Butler  at  Fort 
Monroe  soon  after  he  assumed  command  at  that  fort, 
and  during  the  period  of  four  days  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  observing  his  aptitude  for  military  afikirs  and 
the  growth  of  discipline  among  the  three  months' 
men  stationed  at  the  fort. 

Early  in  August  General  Butler  was  relieved  of  his 
command  in  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  General  Wool  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  His  removal,  however,  was  caused  more  by  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  to  place  a 
skillful  and  experienced  officer  of  the  army  in  active 
service  than  by  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  General  Butler  had  performed  his  duties.  One 
of  the  first  acis  of  General  Wool  was  to  place  Gene^ 
ral  Butler  in  command  of  the  volunteer  troops  outr 
side  the  fort.  This  command  included  nearly  all  the 
troops  in  the  department.  Few  were  in  the  fort  itself, 
but  the  constantly-arriving  regiments  were  stationed 
at  Hampton,  Newport  News  and  other  points  in  the 
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Ticinity.    Most  of  these  were  fresh  iritops,  liiteiy  en-  j 
listed  and  equipped,  and  needed  the  most  ri(;id  over-  \ 
I  sight  and  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  active  ser- 

vice.    Not  long  after  he  «as  placeil  in  command  of' 
nn  expedition  to  reduce  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  ' 
which  sailed  August  22d,  and  proved  successful.    On  j 
his  return  from  that  expedition  his  command  of  the 
troops  outside  Fort  Monroe  ceased  and  he  returned 
to  Washington.    From  Washington  he  came  to  Mas-  ! 
sachusetts,  having  received  from  the  War  Department  1 
an  order,  issued  September  16,  1S61,  "to  raise,  or-  | 
ganize,  arm,  uniform  and  equip  a  volunteer  force  for 
the  war,  in  the  New  England  States,  i.ot  exceeding  j 
six  regiments  of  the  maximum  standard  of  such  arma, 
and  in  such  proportions  and  in  such  manner  as  he  j 
may  judge  expedient;  and  for  this  purpose  his  orders  j 
■   and  requi  itions  on  the  quartermaster, ordnance  and  i 
other  staff  departments  of  the  array  are  to  be  obeyed  i 
and  answered;  provided  the  cost  of  such  recruitment, 
armament  and  equipment  does  not  exceed,  in  the  ag-  ! 
gregate,  that  of  like  troops  now  or  hereafter  raised  for  , 
the  service  of  the  United  States." 

These  troops  embarked  from  Boston  Feb.  20,  1S62. 
under  the  command  of  General  Butler,  and  after  the  \ 
reduction  of  Fort  St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson,  on  i 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  their  surrender  to  Admiral  j 
Farragut,  May  1st,  he  took  possession  cf  New  Or-  ' 
lean?,  and  remained  in  command  of  the  Department  | 
of  the  Gulf  until  the  arrival  of  General  Bank?,  on 
the  Hth  of  December,  1862,  who,  under  a  general 
order  dated  November  dih,  assumed  command.    The  ; 
cause  of  his  removal  was  doubtless  a  diplomatic  one, 
in  which  the  French  government  was  involved,  hav-  j 
ing  its  origin  in  the  treatment  of  French  neutrals  by 
General   Butler,  which  our  government  really  ap-  j 
proved,  but  which,  through   French  spectacles,  it 
might  seem  to  disapprove  by  the  removal  of  the  gen-  \ 
eral  at  whose  hands  it  was  received.    If  General  But-  j 
ler  had  done  nothing  in  the  war  prior  to  the  occupa-  i 
tion  of  New  Orleans,  and  nothing  after  he  was  re-  i 
lieved  of  his  command  of  the  Department  of  the  ! 
Gulf,  his  administration  of  affairs  in  that  city  alone  I 
would  secure  to  him  abundant  and  lasting  fame.  The  j 
limits  fixed  for  this  narration  will  not  permit  a  de-  I 
tailed  account  of  its  brilliant  incidents.    It  is  a  little 
singular  that  by  his  acts  in  that  city  he  should  have  \ 
dulled  the  glory  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  master  of  ] 
his  youth  and  age,  by  robbing  him  of  one  of  his  titles,  i 
and  becoming  himself  the  hero  of  New  O. leans. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Department  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  during  thecampaign  of  1861 
he  participated  in  the  military  operations  before 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  as  commander  of  the  Anny 
of  the  Jame.<<.  In  December,  1864,  he  commanded 
an  expedition  again.<«t  Fort  Fisher,  and  in  November, 
1865,  resigned  his  commi>sjon.  From  1S66  to  1871 
he  was  a  memhfr  of  Congress  from  the  E^isex  Dis- 
trict, and  in  1S68  one  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  Preaident  Johnson.    At  the  Re- 


publican State  Convention  in  1S71  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  Governor,  and  defeated  by 
William  B.  Wailibnrn.  In  1879  he  wasan  independ- 
ent candidats  for  Governor,  and  in  1882  he  wa.? 
chosen  (tovernor  by  the  Democratic  ])arty,  find  served 
through  1SS3.  In  1883,  on  his  re-nomination,  he  was 
defeated  by  George  D.  Robinson.  He  is  still,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  enjoying  and  successfully  man- 
aging a  large  practice,  and  as  a  statesman  and  poli- 
tician may  he  said  to  have,  though  perhaps  not  the 
largest,  yet  the  most  enthu-iaslic  following  of  which 
any  public  man  in  our  country  can  boast. 

Charles  Euw.vrd  Powers  w.is  born  in  Townscnd 
I\Iay  D,  1SP.4,  aud  is  the  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah 
(Brooks)  Powers,  of  that  town.-  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1856,  and,  after  studying  medicine  for  a 
time,  read  law  at  the  Dane  Law  S.-hool,  and  gradu- 
ated in  185?.  He  settled  in  Boston,  and  has  since 
made  that  city  his  place  of  residence  and  business. 

Fra>"CIS  Wjxxie  Qua  was  bom  in  Lisbon,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  2.  1S45.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar 
in  1S7S,  and  settled  in  Lowell.  Ha  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  iu  1SS8 
and  1889,  and  served  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
bis  constituents.  He  married,  Sejitember  6,  1879, 
Alice  L.,  daughter  of  ^lichael  Harden,  of  Ogdensburg. 

Robert  Alexander  Soutuavortu  was  born  in 
Medford  May  6,  1852,  and  is  the  son  of  Alexander 
and  Heleu  Southworth,  of  that  town.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1874,  and,  after  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  Charles  Theodore  and  Thomas  H.  Russell, 
was.  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1876,  He  has  been 
assistant  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  secretary  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.  In  1883  he  was  a  memherof  the 
State  Senate,  lie  now  practices  law  and  resides  in 
Boston. 

George  Clark:  Travis  was  born  in  HoUiston, 
August  19, 1847,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1869. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in  1872,  and, 
after  practicing  law  in  his  native  town  several  years, 
removed  to  South  Framingbam,  where  he  lived  and 
practiced  until  1886,  when  he  removed  to  Groton,  his 
present  place  of  residence,  continuing  his  office  in 
Framingham  aud  occupying  one  also  in  Boston.  He 
married,  April  5,  1871,  Harriet  March,  daughter  of 
Austin  G.,and  Mary  Charlotte  (March)  Fitch,  of  Hol- 
liston. 

John  C.  Dodge  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Maine, 
in  1810,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Collie  in  1834. 
In  1842  he  opened  a  law-office  in  Boston  and  made  a 
specialty  of  maritime  law.  He  represented  Cambridge 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin,  and  received  from 
that  college,  in  1875,  the  degree  of  Djctor  of  Laws. 
He  married,  in  1843,  Lucy  Sherman,  of  Edgecomb, 
Maine,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  resided 
many  years,  July  17,  1890. 
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George  Bemis  was  born  in  Watertown  in  1816, 
and  graduated  at  Har\-ard  in  1S35.  He  read  law  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1S30.  He  practiced  law  in  Boston  until  ISOS,  when 
a  severe  beinorrhnge  of  the  lungs  so  far  impaired  his 
health  as  to  cause  him  to  abandon  ordinary  profess- 
ional employment  and  to  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  abroad.  He  was  employed  in 
connection  with  Judge  Phillips  in  the  preparation  of 
a  code  of  criminal  law  for  Massachusetts,  which,  how- 
erer,  was  not  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  trial  of  Abner  Rogers  a  con- 
vict wbo  killed  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  being 
associated  in  the  defence  with  George  T.  Bigelow, 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  also  associated  with  John  H.  Clifford,  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Webster  for  the  mur- 
der of  Dr.  Parkmnn,  and  the  preparation  of  that  cele- 
brated case  was  the  work  of  bis  hands.  His  own  earn- 
ings, with  some  inherited  property  enabled  him  to 
devote  the  la.st  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
public  law,  and,  especially  after  the  Rebellion  lO  the 
subject  of  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  andduties.  He 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  StAte  Department 
in  the  discussion  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
agaiust  Great  Britain  for  the  depredaiions  of  the 
Alabama  and  other  cruisers  from  British  ports  against 
our  commerce,  and  published  several  fpirited  and 
able  pAmphlets  as  a  contribution  to  the  controversy. 
Ue  difd  at  Nice,  in  Italy,  January  5,  1S7S. 

JoHX  W.  Bacon-  wat  bom  in  Natick  in  ISIS  and 
gr.-iduated  at  Harvard  in  1S43.  After  leaving  college 
he  taught  for  a  time  in  the  Boston  High  School,  and 
after  reading  l.iw  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar 
in  1346.  He  practiced  law  in  Natick  fourteen  years, 
aud  from  1S59  to  lSi32  was  .-i  member  of  the  State 
Senate.  In  ISGG  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bul- 
lock chief  justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston, 
and  iu  1871  by  Governor  C'laflin  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Superior  Court.  He  died  at  Taunton,  March 
21.  1.58S. 

William  WHiTiyG  was  born  in  Concord,  March 
3,  1813,  aud  graduated  at  Harvard  in  ISS.^,  and  after 
teaching  priv.ite  s-chooU  at  Plymouth  and  Concord, 
read  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  Schcol  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S3S.  He  opened  an  office  in 
Boston,  and  very  early,  by  as-siduous  labor  and  an  ex- 
haustive preparation  of  all  cases  placed  in  his  charge, 
won  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar.  He  married  Lydia  Curbing,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Russell,  of  Plymouth,  and  William  G.  Russell,  a 
Harvard  graduate  of  1340,  and  brother  of  his  wife, 
read  law  in  his  office  and  became  his  partner  in  busi- 
ness. In  1SG4  he  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  War 
Department  and  served  three  years.  In  IS'iS  he  was 
a  Preaidaitial  elector  and  ia  1872  was  chosen  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress,  but  died  before  he  took  his 
seat.  In  18G2  he  published  a  work  entitled  "The 
War  Powers  of  the  President  and  the  Legislative 


Powers  of  Ccngress  in  Relation  to  Rebellion,Treason 
and  Slavery."    He  also  published  various  pamphlets, 
j  chiefly  legal  arguments  before  the   United  States 
I  Courts,  and  a  memoir  of  Rev.  Joseph  Harrington. 
I  He  died  at  Ro.xbury  Highlands,  June  29,  1873. 

JoHX  CocHRAJf  Paek  wa<«  bom  in  Boston,  June 
10,  1804,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824,  in  the 
class  with  George  Lunt  and  Eliaa  Hasiiet  Derby. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1827  and  lived  to 
be  the  oldest  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar.    In  the  early 
days  of  his  practice  he  was  active  in  military  matters 
and  at  various  times  commanded  the  Boston  City 
Guards,  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  and  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.    He  joined  the 
last-named  company  in  1829,  was  itsadjutant  in  1837, 
its  Eecond  lieutenant  in  1845,  its  first  lieutenant  in 
1S50  and  its  captain  in  1853.    He  was  also  the  clerk 
of  the  company  from  1830  to  1833.    For  many  years 
he  was  aa  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Whig 
party  and  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  popular  speak- 
ers in  its  ranks.    He  passed  through  the  Free  Soil 
party  into  the  Republican  party,  and  continued  his 
i  connection  with  that  party  until  the  Presidential 
I  campaign  of  1888,  when  he  voted  for  Grover  Cleve- 
{  land.    Iu  1851  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bout- 
well  district  attorney  for  the  Suffolk  District  and  re- 
mained in  office  until  1853.    In  1860  he  removed  to 
Newton,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  21,  1889.    He  married  twice, 
his  first  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham  Moore, 
I  already  referred  to  aa  an  attorney,  first  in  Grolon  and 
,  afterwards  in  Boston.    At  his  death  he  left  a  widow 
;  and  one  son,  another  son  having  died  of  wounds  re- 
I  ceived  in  the  war. 

i     In  Newton  Mr.  Park  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Long,  in  1S81,  judge  of  the  Newton  Police  Court,  and 
,  remained  on  the  bench  until  his  death.    The  Eocaal 
j  atmosphere  of  Newton  was  especially  congenial  to  him. 
1  Thrown  into  a  circle  of  educated  and  scholarly  men,  he 
j  found  a  happy  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  rare 
I  literary  and  conversational  powers  which  he  possessed. 
I  In  the  church  with  which  he  was  connected,  in  its 
Sunday-school  and  in  various  movements  for  reform, 
he  found  a  welcome  field  for  his  naturally  refined 
and  philanthropic  tastes.    The  various  papers  read 
by  him  in  the  Newton  Tuesday  Ciub,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  show  both  the  tendency  of  his  mind 
and  its  s.'rength  and  clearness  to  the  last.    In  1877 
he  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Morals  of  the  Young,"  in 
1878  one  on  "Prose  Writers  of  Fiction,"  in  1879 
"The  Government  and  the  Indians,"  in  1S80  "  The 
Poor  and  Pauperism,"  ia  1881  "Marriage,"  in  1883 
" Orators  and  Oratory,"  in  1884  "Political  Parties" 
and  "A  Mission  of  Peace  to  the  South,"  in  1886 
"  Communism,  Socialism  and  Strikes  "  and  "  Parlia- 
ment and  Congress,"  and  in  1888  "  We,  the  People." 

Judge  Robert  C.  Pitman,  a  member  of  the  club,  in  a- 
fitting  memorial,  says  of  Mr.  Park:  "His  career  waa 
as  versatile  as  it  was  protracted.    But  few  have 
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toDched  life  at  so  many  points.  We  were  reminded 
by  the  honors  paid  at  his  funeral  of  bis  early  and 
long-continued  interest  in  military  life.  We  know 
the  traditions  of  his  fascinating  oratory  when  Web- 
ster and  Everett  and  Choate  and  Phillips  were  in 
their  prime;  he  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature ;  at  the  bar  be  had  a  loDg  and  varied  career 
upon  the  civil  and  criminal  side,  which  was  crowned 
at  last  with  faithful  years  of  judicial  duties;  always 
prompt  to  turn  aside  for  any  nervice  in  education, 
charities  or  reforms,  and  having  a  life-long  interest 
in  religion,  its  services  and  instructions." 

John  Spauldin'O  was  born  in  Townsend,  August 
8,  1817.  He  is  descended  from  Edward  Spaulding. 
who  came  to  New  England  about  1630,  and  first  set- 
tled in  Braintrce.  Edward,  the  ancestor,  was  made  a 
freeman  in  1640,  and  was  one  of  the  original  grantees 
and  settlers  of  Chelmsford  in  May,  1655.  By  a  wife, 
Margaret,  who  died  in  August,  1640,  he  had  John 
about  1633,  Edward  about  1635  and  Grace.  By  a  sec- 
ond wife,  Rachel,  he  had  Benjamin  in  1643  ;  Jo.seph 
1646;  Dinah,  1649,  and  Andrew  1652.  Of  these  chil- 
dren, Andrew,  who  was  born  November  19,  1652,  and 
died  May  5, 1713,  married  Hannah  Jefea,  of  Billerica, 
April  30,  1674,  and  had  Hannah,  Andrew,  Henry, 
John,  Rathe],  William,  Joanna,  Benoni  and  Jlary. 
Of  these,  Andrew,  who  was  born  in  Chelmsford, 
March  25,  1678,  and  died  November  7,  1753,  married 
Abigail  Warren,  February  5,  1701,  and  had  Andrew, 
Jacob,  Henry,  Joaiah,  Ephraim,  Isaac,  Abigail,  Jo- 
anna, James,  David,  Benjamin  and  Sarah.  Of  these, 
Isaac,  who  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  October  28, 1710, 
and  died  March  4,  1776,  married  Sarah  Barrett,  and 
removed  to  Townsend,  where  hia  farm  is  still  ic  the 
family.  Hia  children  were  Jonathan,  Lydia,  Sarah, 
Benjamin,  Abigail,  Lucy  and  Esther.  Of  these,  Ben- 
jamin was  bom  in  Townsend,  August  14,  1743,  and 
died  May  27,  1832.  He  married  Mary  Heald  Decem- 
ber 5,  1765,  and  bad  Benjamin,  Peter,  Mary,  David, 
Joel,  Abel,  Isaac,  Sarah,  Ephraim  and  Nancy.  Of 
these,  Benjamin,  born  in  Townsend,  April  17,  1767, 
died  May  21,  1842.  He  married,  first,  Sibyl  Wallace, 
March  19,  1789;  second,  Sibyl  Sanders,  August  1, 
1797,  and  third,  Mrs.  Betsey  Searle,  May  2,  1822. 
His  children  were  Sibyl,  Benjamin,  John,  Polly, 
Levi,  Peter,  Jonas,  Abigail,  Suaan,  Samuel  and  Amos. 
Of  these,  John,  born  in  Townsend,  May  10,  1794, 
married  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  of  Boston,  in  1814; 
second,  Eliza  Lawrence  Spaldiug,  of  Shirley,  June  3, 
1830,  and  third,  Esther  Pierce,  of  Townsend,  May  22, 
1834.  His  children  were  Eliza  Ann,  bom  October  1, 
1814;  John,  Angnst  8,  1817;  Mary  Heald,  April  6, 
1820;  Sibyl,  September  12,  1822;  Caroline  Matilda, 
October  18,  1824;  Ab?l,  September  21,  1831  ;  Ellen 
Maria,  November  13,  1842;  Theodore  Lyman,  April 
21,  1845;  Lyman  Beecher,  February  25, 1847;  Theo- 
dore Eddy,  May  3.  1849.  and  Ellen  Rebecca,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1854. 

Of  these,  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received 


'  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
i  town  :ind  at  Phillips  Academy.  In  1S12  be  entered 
Yale  College,  hut  on  account  of  ill  health  ^vas  obliged 
to  leave  his  class  in  its  senior  year  and  thus  failed  to 
receive  a  degree  in  regular  order.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  however,  the  degree  of  Master  of  -^ts  was 
conferred  on  him.  The  education  which  he  fiually 
secured  was  due  chiefly  to  his  own  love  of  learning 
and  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance.  While 
working  on  his  father's  farm  he  was  only  able  to  at- 
tend school  during  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  winter, 
and  the  instruction  thus  received  was  supplemented 
by  voluntary  study  during  evenings  and  rainy  days 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  had  prepared  himself  for  teaching  school,  and 
for  a  short  time  pursued  that  occupation  with  eminent 
success.  With  strong  health,  great  self-reliance  and 
precocious  will  and  energy,  but  with  inadequate  finan- 
cial aid  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  liberal  education, 
lu  1850  he  graduated  at  the  Dane  Law  School,  in 
Cambridge,  and,  after  a  period  of  study  in  the  law-of- 
fice of  George  Frederick  Farley,  of  Groton,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1851.  By  his  own  unaided  ef- 
forts he  entered  on  his  professional  career,  and  having 
paid  his  own  way,  he  opened  an  office  in  Groton,  owing 
no  m.in  a  dollar  and  with  a  small  sum  securely  in- 
vcted  in  profitable  railroad  stock. 

While  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Farley  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  cases  in  the  ^Magistrates'  Court  and  thus  ac- 
quired some  experience  iu  the  trial  of  cases  before  he 
launched  h'u  own  professional  bark.  In  this  way  he 
secured  a  class  of  business  which,  after  he  began 
practice  on  his  own  account,  naturally  fell  into  his 
hands — a  practice  which  gradually  extended  even  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Middlesex  County,  and  which, 
skillfully  managed  as  it  was,  secured  to  him  at  a  very 
early  period  a  prominent  and  lucrative  standing  in 
his  profession. 

His  settlement  in  Groton  was  made  in  response  to 
the  request  of  many  prominent  citizens,  who  were 
anxious  to  have  a  young,  active  lawyer  in  their  town, 
and  they  not  only  provided  him  with  an  office  as  an 
inducement  for  him  to  remain  with  them,  but  their 
continued  encouragement  and  aid  were  of  essential 
service  to  him  in  getting  a  firm  foothold  at  the  bar. 
Mr.  Spaulding  remained  in  Groton  about  ten  years. 
When  the  south  part  of  that  town  became  a  promi- 
nent railroad  centre  he  followed  the  popular  wave  and 
practiced  in  that  section  until  1872,  when  he  removed 
to  Boston.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  eflbrts  and  influ- 
ence that  Groton  Junction  as  it  was  called,  and  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Shirley  were  incorporated,  in  1871,  as 
a  new  town  under  the  name  of  Ayer. 

While  practicing  in  Middlesex  County  the  District 
Courts  were  establiohed,  and  when  the  First  Northern 
Middlesex  Court  was  established  Mr.  Spaulding  de- 
clined the  appointment  of  judge,  but  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  special  justice,  which  he  now  holds.  The 
necessary  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  hia  lucrative 
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practice  would  scarcely,  in  his  opiuion,  be  justified  by 
the  honor  which  such  a  judicial  position  would  bestow. 

Judge  Spaulding  now  resides  in  Boston  Highlands, 
and  is  in  the  enjoynaent  of  a  well-earned  and  lucra- 
tive legal  business,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  im- 
paired by  any  failure  of  his  strong  mental  and  phys- 
ical powers.  He  married,  in  1802,  Charlotte  A., 
daughter  of  Alpheus  Bigelow,  of  Weston,  who  died 
June  24,  1889,  leaving  no  children. 

Judge  Spaulding  has,  until  now,  well  advanced  in 
life,  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  professional 
pursuits,  neither  seeking  nor  accepting  othce,  believ- 
ing that  in  our  country  few  higher  positions  can  be 
attained  than  that  of  a  well-read,  sound,  successful 
lawyer. 

Arthtxr  p.  Bonjtey,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Abi- 
gail (Stetson)  Bonney,  of  Plympton,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  that  town  July  9,  1828.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town  and  afterwards 
those  in  Lowell.  He  also  attended  the  Dracut  Acad- 
emy, and  in  the  study  of  the  languages  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  private  tutor.  He  first  studied  medicine 
for  a  time,  but  finally  entered  as  a  student  the  law- 
office  of  Seth  Ames  &  Thomas  Hopkinson,  then  in 
full  practice  in  Lowell.  After  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1848  he  opened  F.n  office  in  Lowell  and  prac- 
ticed alone  until  he  entered  the  firm  of  his  old  instruc- 
tors, which  assumed  the  name  of  Hopkinson,  Ames  & 
Bonney.  In  1849  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  the  firm  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  Ames  &  Bonney  until  1859, 
when  Mr.  Ames  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Superior  Court  established  in  that  year.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Bonney  has  continued  in  a  gradually 
enlarging  business  until  his  practice,  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  corporations,  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  Lowell's  most  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens.  In 
1855  he  was  city  solicitor,  and  in  1857,  1858  and  1861 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1858  the 
writer  was  with  him  at  the  Senate  board,  and  remem- 
bers him,  though  the  youngest,  yet  one  of  the  ablest, 
members.  From  1864  to  1880  he  was  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Lowell,  and  from  1880  to  the 
present  time  has  been  president  of  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank.  He  has  been  also  a  director  in  tlie 
Lowell  and  Andover  Railroad  Corporation.  He  is  a 
E.epublican  in  politics  and  a  Unitarian  in  religion, 
and  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  both  organi- 
zations. He  married  Emma  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Royal 
Hall,  of  Lowell,  and  has  one  child,  a  daughter. 

Hon.  Tai-pau  Wentwoeth  was  born  in  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  February  24,  1802,  and  died  in 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  June  12,  1875.  The  Went- 
worth  family  js  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
hititory  of  England,  and  Tappan  Wentworth  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  whom  the  genius  of  Macaulay  has  made  for- 
ever famous. 

William  Wentworth  was  the  first  immigrant  of  his 


name  to  America,  and  was  one  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wheelwright's  company  at  Exeter,  in  1638. 

After  that  he  resided  at  Wells  and  then  in  Dover, 
in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  ruling  elder. 

He  was  the  father  of  four  sons,  from  one  of  whom 
Governor  John  Wentworth  was  descended  ;  from  an- 
other, the  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  Chicago,  and 
from  the  other  two,  by  a  union  in  the  line,  the  Hon. 
Tappan  Wentworth. 

Three  of  the  Wentworths  were  Governors  of  New 
Hampshire.  Of  these,  John  Wentworth  was  commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Governor  in  1711  ;  Benning  Went- 
worth was  appointed  Governor  in  1741,  and  held  the 
office  until  1767 ;  John  Wentworth,  his  nephew  and 
successor,  held  the  same  dignity  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  that  mem- 
orable struggle  for  human  rights  he  conscientiously 
adhered  to  the  Royal  cause. 

The  Wentworth  Governors  had  granted  the  charter 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  had  endowed  it  by  giving 
the  lands  upon  which  its  edifices  now  stand,  and  had 
fostered  it  so  long  as  they  had  the  power. 

William  Wentworth,  the  first  American  founder  of 
the  family,  was  twice  married  ;  was  the  father  of 
ten  children,  and  died  March  16,  1006.  Benjamin 
Wentworth,  his  youngest  son,  born  in  Dover,  married 
Sarah  Allen,  in  1697,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, and  died  in  August,  1728.  William  Wentworth, 
eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  was  born  August  14,  1698, 
and  was  twice  married.  Of  his  twelve  children, 
Evans  was  born  December  25, 1750,  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Ezekiel  Wentworth,  March  19,  1772,  and 
died  in  August,  1826.  Of  his  nine  children,  Isaac, 
father  of  Tappan,  was  born  August  13,  1776  ;  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gowdey  ;  was  the  father 
of  eleven  children,  and  died  in  1827. 

Tappan  Wentworth  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion at  the  common  schools  and  the  classical  school  at 
Dover. 

During  his  early  manhood  he  spent  about  three 
years  at  Portsmouth,  employed  in  a  grocery  store, 
from  whence  he  went  to  South  Berwick,  Maine,  and 
served  successively  in  the  stores  of  Benjamin  Mason 
and  Alphonso  Gerrish,  us  clerk. 

But  Tappan  Wentworth  jjossessed  abilities,  force 
and  ambition  that  demanded  a  wider  field  than  that 
within  the  limits  of  a  country  store.  He  manifested 
deep  interest  in  politics.  A  spirited  article  written 
by  him,  advocating  the  re-election  of  William  Bur- 
leigh member  of  Congress  from  the  York  District,  at- 
tracted that  gentleman's  attention,  and  induced  him 
to  offer  hia  tuition  in  the  study  of  law  to  Tappan 
Wentworth.  The  offer  was  accepted,  the  course  of 
legal  preparation  finished,  and  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  York  County  in  1826. 

Seven  years  of  successful  practice  in  South  Berwick 
and  Great  Fulls  followed  his  admission.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  he  removed  to  Lowell,  with  savings  to  the 
amount  of  about  $7000  in  his  possession. 
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Mr.  WoritworUi'a  fir.jt  public  Borvico  waa  roiulcred 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted  tlie  first 
city  charter  of  Ijowell  in  183G.  He  was  the  Whig 
lawyer  on  the  committee,  and  Joseph  W.  Mansur  the 
Democratic.  He  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council 
the  same  year,  re-elected  in  1837,  '39,  '40, '41,  and  offi- 
ciated as  president  the  last  four  years.  In  1848-49 
he  represented  his  fellow-citizens  iu  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1851  he  was  returned  as  represen- 
tative to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
also  in  1859,  1860  and  1863.  In  1865-66  he  was  again 
representative  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  an  active 
Whig  advocate-^a  statesman  of  the  Webster  school 
throughout  the  best  days  of  the  Whig  organization — 
and  on  tiie  "  stump  "  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  prac- 
tical and  an  argumentative  orator. 

In  the  fall  of  1852,  Tappan  Wentworth  was  elected 
as  a  Whig  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  4341,  as  against  4240  cast  for  Henry 
Wilson,  Coalitionist. 

The  Worcester  ^gis,  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
said:  "The  election  of  this  gentleman  to  Congress 
from  the  Eighth  District  over  Henry  Wilson,  the 
master-spirit  of  coalition,  has  given  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Whigs  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

"  To  any  who  know  Mr.  Wentworth,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  his  election  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  talent  and  ability  of  the  next  Congress — as  a 
clear-headed  and  forcible  speaker,  he  will  have  no 
superior  in  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  while  as  a 
working  member  he  will  be  eminently  useful." 

While  in  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  House 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  introduced  several  im- 
portant measures.  Among  them  was  a  resolution  to 
see  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  regulate  or  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  into  the  United  States  by  any 
foreign  government  or  individual  of  any  foreigners, 
either  insane,  blind  or  otherwise  disabled.  On  this 
resolution  he  spoke  at  considerable  length. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  subsequently  reported  a  bill  that  passed 
into  law,  and  that  covers  the  entire  subject.  In 
1854  he  delivered  a  powerful  and  eloquent  speech,  in 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. 

The  cordial  relations  which  had  so  long  existed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wentworth  and  President  Pierce,  and  also 
hetween  himself  and  Attorney  General  Caleb  Cushing, 
were  of  great  advantage  to  him,  although  he  was  in 
the  Whig  opposition  to  their  Democratic  administra- 
tion. Through  them  he  quickly  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
also  with  the  Democratic  Speaker,  who  showed  his 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  abilities  when  he 
appointed  the  different  Standing  Committees.  The.se 
relations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion, which  enabled  him  to  serve  his  constituents 
more  beneficially  than  he  otherwise  could  have  done, 
were  used  by  his  opponents  to  create  distrust  of  his 


fidelity,  and  to  defeat  hirn  when  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

Tlio  i)ublic  life  of  Mr.  W entwortli  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of 
Lowell,  and  he  was  already  ready  to  assist  in  any 
public  enterprise,  and  liberally  supported  all  the  city 
institutions. 

Ho  was  projector  and  president  of  one  of  the  Slate 
railways,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president 
of  the  National  Rubber  Company,  of  Providence  and 
Bristol,  R.  I. 

His  life-work,  however,  was  his  profession,  and  to 
that  were  given  his  talents,  which  were  of  a  com- 
manding chaiacter. 

He  always  received  the  careful  attention  of  both 
judge  and  jury.  His  legal  record  was  brilliant  and 
successful,  and  his  place  in  the  profession  was  in  the 
front  rank. 

Judge  Nathan  Crosby,  in  his  eulogy  on  Mr.  Went- 
worth, said  :  "  He  was  not  long  in  selecting  Dartmouth 
as  his  donee.  He  was  a  New  Hampshire  man,  his 
kindred  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  State,  and  had 
chartered  and  founded  the  college." 

His  will  bequeathed  all  his  property,  which  he  said 
would  not  take  long  to  reach  $500,000  to  Dartmouth 
College  in  the  following  words  :  "  All  my  real  estate 
stocks  in  corporations  and  debts  due  me,  I  give,  devise 
and  bequeath  to  Dartmouth  College,  in  fee  simple, 
and  forever,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  said  Col- 
lege, in  such  manner  as  the  proper  officers  who  may 
have  the  management  and  control  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  College,  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine." 

The  bequest  was  charged  with  limited  legacies  and 
annuities,  and  will  bear  in  all  coming  time,  one-half 
the  expenses  and  reap  one-half  the  benefits  and  glory 
of  this  college.  "  In  all  the  relations  of  life,"  wrote 
an  early  friend  familiar  with  him  as  husband,  father, 
son  and  brother,  "  he  most  emphatically  and  nobly  did 
his  duty,  and  his  record  is  written  on  high." 

"  When  he  once  gave  his  friendship,  remarked  Mr. 
John  McNeil,  his  biother-in-law,  "  it  was  for  life,  and 
to  the  end.  Even  if  tlie  object  proved  unworthy,  he 
let  go  with  more  reluctance  and  regret  than  most  men." 

A  large  portion  of  his  law  library  was  bequeathed 
to  the  city  of  Lowell,  for  the  use  of  the  bar  of  Lowell, 
practicing  in  the  Police  Court.  Mrs.  Wentworth  after- 
wards furnished  in  good  taste  and  fitness  a  library- 
case  for  the  books,  surmounted  with  the  Wentworth 
coat-of-arms,  with  the  superscription  "  Wentworth 
library,'  and  also  gave  largely  from  her  own  library 
to  fi  11  its  shelves. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wentworth  a  largely  attend- 
ed meeting  of  the  Middlesex  bar  passed  some  highly 
eulogistic  resolutions,  expressive  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  character  and  abilities,  and  of  their  sense  of 
his  loss. 

Tappan  Wentworth  was  married,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1842,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Genl.  Solomon 
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McXeil,  of  Hillsboro'.  N.  H.,  a  granddaughter  of 
Gov.  Pierce,  and  a  niece  of  President  Franklin  Pierce. 
In  all  respects  she  was  a  help-meet  for  tiim.  An  only 
child,  a  son,  Frederick  Tappan  Wentirorth,  was  born 
March  7,  1S43,  and  died  April  17,  1S53,  of  a  sudden 
illness.  His  death  ■n-.is  a  sore  aiBiction  to  his  parents. 

3Ir3.  Wentworth,  surviving  her  noble  husband,  has 
gracerully  and  touchingly  completed  the  great  act  of 
2iis  life. 

JooiAH  G.  Abbott,  now  living  in  Boston,  is  de- 
scended from  George  Abbott,  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
wbo  came  to  >*ew  England  about  1640,  and  settle>i 
at  Andover,  in  1G43.  The  ancestor  married,  in 
1647,  Hannah,  daughter  of  'William  and  Annie 
Chandler,  and  died  December  24,  IGSl.  His  widow 
married  Rev.  Francis  Dj.ne,  the  minister  of  Andover, 
and  died  June  11,  1711.  William  .Ibbott,  son  of  the 
ancestor,  boru  November  18,  1G57,  married,  June  2, 
1632,  Elizabeth  Gray,  and  had  a  son  Paul,  born 
March  25,  1697,  who  removed  from  Andover  to  Pom- 
fret,  Connecticut,  about  1722.  Paul  had  a  son 
Nathan,  born  in  Andover  April  11,  1731,  who  mar- 
ried, in  1759,  Jane  Paul,  and  bad  a  son  Caleb,  who 
married  Lucy  Lovejoy,  and  for  a  second  wife,  Debo- 
rah Baker.  Caleb  had  a  son  Caleb,  born  February 
10,  1779.  who  was  a  merchant  in  Chelmsford,  and 
married  ilercy,  daughter  of  Josiah  Fletcher.  The 
children  of  the  la.st  Caleb  were — Mercy  Maria,  born 
January  24,  ISOS,  deceased  August  21, 1S25;  Lucy  Ann 
Lovejoy,  bom  SepL  16,  1S09 ;  Caleh  Fletcher,  born 
SepL  S,  ISll,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S31,  and 
settled  as  a  lawyer  in  1S35  in  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Josiah 
Gardner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Evelina  Maria 
Antoinette,  born  Sept.  14,  1S17. 

Jos'ah  Gardner  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1515,  and  attended  the  Chelmsford  Academy, 
at  one  time  under  the  care  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, principal.  He  recalls  with  special  interest 
the  impression  which  Mr.  Err.erson,  then  unknown, 
by  his  gentle  seriousness  and  great  purity,  made 
on  his  youtliful  mind.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1S32,  in  the  class  with  Henry  Whitney  Bel- 
lows, Charles  T.  Crooks,  George  Ticknor  Curtis, 
EuesHowe.  Charles  Mason,  Albert  Hohart  >'elson, 
Samuel  Oigood,  George  Frederick  Simmons  and 
many  others  who  acquired  position  and  fame.  In 
sncb  a  class,  though  the  youngest  member,  Mr. 
Abbott  secured  a  creditable  rauk.  Aftgr  leaving  I 
college  he  read  law  with  Xathaniel  Wright  and  Amos  \ 
Spaulding-  in  Lowell,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  in 
Cambridge.  He  was  prepared  for  admission  at  the 
bar  in  September,  1S.'>5,  but  a  serious  illness  delayed 
his  admission  until  December  of  that  year,  when, 
barely  twenty  j'ears  of  ajre  he  entered  on  his  profess- 
ional career  as  a  partner  with  Mr.  Spauldine,  one  of 
his  instructors.  After  a  business  connection  of  two 
years  with  Mr.  Spauldiug  he  practiced  alone  until 
1840,  when  he  became  connected  with  Samuel  Apple-  i 
ton  Brown.  ' 


On  the  21st  of  May,  1S55,  the  Common  Pleaa 
Court, so  far  as  Suffolk  County  was  concerned,  was 
discontinued  by  law,  and  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
County  of  Saffolk  wasi  established.  The  judges  com- 
missioned for  this  court  by  Governor  Gardner  were, 
Albert  Hobart  Nelson,  chief  Justice,  and  Judges  Hunt- 
ington, Nash  and  Abbott,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
associates.  On  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Nel- 
son, who  died  in  1S58,  Charles  Allen  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Banks  aa  his  successor.  Judge  Abbott 
resigned  in  June,  1858.  In  1859  both  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  and  the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of 
Suffolk  were  abolished,  and  the  Superior  Court  for 
the  Commonwealth  was  established.  It  was  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  associates  adminis- 
tered the  Superior  Court  that  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleaa  was  abolished  and  courts  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Superior  Court  established  for  all  the  State. 
Judge  Abbott,  on  his  return  to  practice,  still  lived  in 
Lowell,  but  had  his  office  in  Boston,  and  engaged, 
however,  in  a  law  business  which  extended  into  many 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  In  1860  he  declined  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and 
in  1S61  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  haa  siuce  that 
time  lived. 

In  lS.37,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  1842  and  1843, 
member  of  the  Senate.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
ao  unusual  honor  for  one  wbo  had  served  so  short  a 
time,  and  was  also  editor  of  a  tri-weekly  paper  in  Low- 
ell for  the  year  1840,  the  year  of  the  hard  cider  cam- 
paign. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gov- 
ernor Marcus  Morton.  In  1853  be  was  a  delegate 
from  Lowell  to  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  and  in  1875  and  1876  was  a  member  of 
Congress.  While  in  Congres?  he  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  determine  the  election  of  President,  and 
has  been  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
several  times  and  repeatedly  the  Democratic  candi- 
date in  the  Legislature  for  United  States  Senator. 
He  haa  been  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions  of  1S44,  '64, '68,  '72,  '76,  'SO  and  '84; 
a  delegate  at  large,  and  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  at  all  but  that  of  1844.  He 
has  been  at  varioU'S  times  intimately  connected  with 
corporations  and  business  enterprises,  having  been 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Lowell,  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton-Mill  of  Lawrence, 
of  the  Hill  Manufacturing  Compiiny  and  the  Union 
Water-Power  Company  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Company.  He  haa 
also  been  a  director  of  the  North  American  Insurance 
Company  of  Boston,  and  vice-president  of  several 
saving-i  institutions.  Throughout  his  career,  how- 
ever, he  haa  always  made  politics  and  financial  and 
other  occupations  subservient  to  his  professional  voca- 
tion, and  never  permitted  tbem  to  distract  his  mind 
from  his  legitimate  professional  studies  and  pursuits. 
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Hia  business  in  the  courLs  has  brought  faim  in  cou- 
tact  with  the  ablest  men  of  the  .Massachusetts  bar, 
including  Choate,  Curtis,  Bartlett  and  Whiting,  of 
the  Suffolk  bar,  and  Farley,  Butler  and  Sneetser,  of 
the  Middlesex  bar,  and  in  the  coatesta  with  these 
giants  in  the  law  in  which  he  has  engapjed  he  has 
shown  himself  their  peer.  With  General  Butler  in 
bis  earlier  years  he  was  often  associated  as  his  se- 
nior, and  in  later  times  he  has  often  been  pitted 
against  him  in  the  legal  arena.  With  Mr.  Choate  he 
was  obliged  to  exert  all  hia  powers,  and  make  use  of 
all  his  learning.  With  Mr.  Butler  it  was  necessary 
to  be  armed  at  all  points  and  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  against  surprises  while  Mr.  Farley  at  times  dis- 
played a  wonderful  keenness  of  logic  which  needed 
all  his  legal  and  forensic  strength  to  meet  and  if  pos- 
sible overcome.  No  man  at  the  bar  in  our  Common- 
wealth has  been  more  industrious  in  bia  profession  or 
performed  more  unremitting  labor.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  during  6fteen  years  of  his  career  he  was  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  causes  before  the  courts  or  referees  or 
auditors  or  wmmittees  of  the  Legislature  three  hun- 
dred days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in 
the  year.  The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving his  skill  in  the  management  of  important 
causes,  and  has  discovered  in  him  a  faculty,  not  com- 
mon among  lawyers  of  tersely  and  concisely  selecting 
and  treating  the  strong  ftoints  in  his  case  before  a 
jury,  making  them  the  means  of  a  counter-attack 
against  tbe  strong  points  of  his  opponent,  and,  like  a 
skillful  general,  piercing  the  centre  of  bis  antagonist's 
line  of  battle  while  the  movements  against  his  wings 
were  left  unopposed. 

Judge  Abbott  married,  July  18,  1838,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore,  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  has 
had  two  daughter  and  seven  sons.  His  two  daughters 
were  Caroline,  who  married  George  Perry,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Marshal  S.  Perry,  of  Boston,  and  Sarah,  who 
married  William  P.  Fay.  Of  his  sons,  Edward  Gard- 
ner was  born  September  29,  1840,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1860.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1861  he  raised  the  first  company  of  three  years'  vol- 
unteers for  the  Second  Regiment  of  Massachusetts, 
and  as  brevet  major  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain.  Henry  Livermnre,  born  January  21,  1842, 
also  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1860,  ut  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  and  while  major  of  the  Tiventieth  Regi- 
ment of  MsBsachnsetts  and  brevet  brigadier-general 
was  killed  in  the  Wilderness.  Fletcher  Morton,  born 
February  18,  1843,  was  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  General  William  Dwight.  Though  in  many 
battles,  in  which  be  exhibited  conspicuous  gallantry, 
he  served  three  years  in  the  war  without  a  scratch. 
He  afterwards  studied  medicine,  but  is  not  in  prac- 
tice. Samuel  Appleton  Browne  was  born  March  6, 
1846,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1866.  He  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  tbe  New  England  Guards 


Regiment,  but  was  not  called  into  service,  and  entered 
rollege.    He  is  now  engaged  in  the  profession  of  law. 
Franklin  Pierce,  the  fifth  son,  attended  the  Dane  Law 
School  at  Cambridge,  and  is  now   practicing  law- 
Grafton  St.  Loe  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1877  and  is 
also  in  the  law.    Holker  Welch  Abbott,  the  seventh 
!  son,  is  an  artist.    Judge  Abbott  received  the  degree 
S  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Williams  College  in  1862. 
i  He  is  now  living  in  Boston,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  assiduously  engaged  in  tbe  labors  of  his  profes- 
sion, with  mind  and  body  unimpaired  and  with  the 
j  promise  of  years  of  labor  for  his  own  honor  and  credit 
I  and  for  the  community  in  which  he  is  held  in  uni- 
versal respect. 

Theodore  Harrisox  Sweetser  was  born  in 
Wardsboro',  Vermont,  in  1821,  but  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Lowell  and  Phillips  .\cademy  in  his 
youth  and  entered  Amherst  College.  He  left  college 
before  graduation  and  taught  school  in  Lowell  and 
afterwards  entered  as  a  student  the  law-o(Bce  of 
Tappan  \Ventworth,  in  that  city.  Aftsr  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  was  associated  for  a  time  with  3Ir. 
Wentworth  in  business  and  afterwards  at  different 
times  with  Benjamin  Poole  and  William  Sewall 
Gardner.  He  was  in  the  Common  Council  of  Lowell 
in  1S51,  city  solicitor  in  1853,  '54,  '59,  '60  and  '61,  in 
the  Legislature  from  Lowell  in  1870,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  fur  Governor  and  member  of  Con- 
gress. In  1S79  he  removed  to  Boston  and  there  died 
May  8,  1882.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Solomon  ■ 
Strong,  one  of  the  judges  appointed  to  the  bench  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  when  it  was  established,  in 
1821.  Mr.  Sweetser  was  recognized  by  the  members 
of  the  bar  as  one  of  the  ablest  in  their  ranks,  and  his 
ability  and  reputation  drew  to  him  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive business.  He  married  a  Miss  Derby,  who  died 
before  him,  and  their  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  Willis 
Farrington,  lives  in  Lowell. 

George  Merrick  Brook.5,  the  son  of  Nathan  and 
JIary  (Merrick)  Brooks,  of  Concord,  was  bcrn  in  that 
town  in  1824,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S44. 
He  rfad  law  with  Hopkinson  &  Ames,  of  Loweil,  and 
at  the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cambridge,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Lowell  in  1847.  He  settled  in 
his  native  town  and  married,  in  1851,  Abba  Prescott, 
who  died  leaving  no  children.  In  1865  he  married 
Mary  .4.  Dillingham,  of  Lowell,  who  is  the  mother  of 
two  children,  both  daughters,  tbe  older  of  whom  is 
nineteen.  3Ir.  Brooks  has  been  selectman  five  years, 
was  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
in  1858,  and  in  the  Senate  in  1859.  In  1869,  '70, 
"71,  '72  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  at  his  first  election  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  George  S.  Boutwell 
to  take  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  Grant.  Before  the  close  of  the  second  Con- 
gress, of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  resigned  to  take 
tbe  position  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  Middlesex 
County,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Governor 
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"Washburn.    He  has  been  president  of  the  Middlesex 
InstituLion  for  Savings,  a  director  in  the  Concord 
Naiional  Bank,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Concord  Public 
Lihrarv.    He  is  stiil  Judge  of  Probate  and  held  in  | 
the  highest  esteem  throughout  the  county.  j 
JoHX  Shepard  Keyes,  son  of  John  and  Ann  S.  | 
(Shepard)  Keyes,  of  Concord,  was  born  in  that  town 
Sept.  19,  1S21,  and  attended,  in  his  youth,  the  com- 
mon schools  of   his   native  town,  and  Concord 
Academy,  and  fitted  for  college  under  the  care  of 
private  instructors.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1S41,  and  read  law  with  his  father  and  Edward  Mel-  • 
len,  of  "SVayland,  and  in  the  Dane  Law  School,  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March, 
1S44.    He  opened  an  office  in  Concord,  and  until 
lS-53  was  engaged  in  practice.     In  1849  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  in  1853  was 
appointed  sberitf  of  Middlesex  County,  and  served 
under  his  appointment  until  his  office  was  made 
elective,  when  in  1856  he  was  chosen  by  the  county, 
and  served  until  1S60.    lu  1860  he  attended,  as  a 
delegate,  the  Eepublican  National   Convention  at 
Chicago,  and  in  April,  1861,  was  appointed  hy  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  United  States  marshal  for  Massachu- 
setts, and  served  until   August,  1866,  when  he  re- 
signed.   He  then  retired  to  his  farm  in  Concord,  was  i 
water  commis.iioner  and  road  commissioner,  and  in 
1S74  was  appointed  hy  Governor  Talbot,  acting  Gov- 
ernor, standing  justice  of  the  Central  Middlesex 
District  Court,  and  still  holds  that  office.    He  deliv- 
ered tlie  oration  at  Ct<ncord  on  the  Fourth  of  July  i 
in  the  centennial  year  1876,  and  was  president  of  the  j 
day  on  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  ; 
tbe  seLtlement  of  the  town,  in  1885. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  3Ir.  Keyes  is 
oue  connected  wjtii  his  raemhership  of  the  Senate,  in 
1849.    In  that  year  the  Senate  consisted  of  forty 
Whigs,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  had  260 
members.   Forty  years  after,  in  1839,  only  two  of  the  • 
Senators  were  living,  and  only  four  of  the  House 
could  be  heard  of  as  yet  in  active  life.    In  that  year 
these  six,  including  Charles  Devens  and  John  S.  : 
Keyea,  of  the  Senate,  and  George  S.  Boutwell,  Nathan- 
iel P.  Banks,  William  Clafliu  and  Henry  L,  Dawes,  . 
dined  together,  and  the  record  of  the  men  is  snf-  , 
ficienily  remarkable  to  be  stated  in  this  narrative,  i 
Three  of  the  six  had  been  Governors  of  Massachu-  \ 
setts,  four  Representatives  in  Congress,  three  United  i 
Slates  marshals  for  Massachusetts,  two  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  two  United  States  Senators,  ; 
two  major-generals  in  the  army,  one  president  of  the  • 
Massachusetts  Senate,  one  Lieutenant  Governor  of  ! 
Massachusetts,   one  Speaker  of   both   tbe  Mass- 
achusetts and  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  judges.    In  1849  three  were  Whigs  and  i 
three  Democrats,  and  in  18S9  all  Republicans.  j 
ilr.  Keyea  married,  Sept.  19, 1844,  Martha  Lawrence  , 
Preicott,  of  Concord,  and  h.is  had  six  children,  two  ; 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Two  daughters  are  living,  ' 


one  of  whom  is  married,  and  a  son,  Prescott  Keyes, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1879,  read  law  with 
Charles  R.  Train  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School,  in 
Cambridge,  and  ia  now  in  practice  in  SutTolfc  and 
iliddlesex. 

Edwaed  Mellen  was  born  in  Westhoro',  in  Wor- 
cester County,  early  in  the  century  and  graduated  at 
Brown  University.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he 
settled  in  VVayland,  in  Middlesex  County,  where  he 
soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  He  was  a  hard  stu- 
dent and  became  so  well  versed  in  the  reports  that 
on  almost  every  point  of  law  which  had  been  decided 
in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  he 
could  readily  quote  the  case  in  which  it  waa  involved. 
He  was  leading  counsel  in  many  important  cases, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  December  Middlesex  term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1843  he  tried  twen- 
ty contested  cases  and  secured  verdicts  in  nineteen. 
In  1847  he,  with  Charles  Edward  Forbes,  was  ap- 
pointed to  tbe  Common  Pleas  bench  to  fill  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Emory  Waahburn 
and  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Colby.  In  1S54  he  was 
made  chief  justice  on  the  death  of  bis  predecessor, 
Daniel  Wells,  and  retained  that  position  until  tbe 
court  was  abolished,  in  1859.  During  his  career  as 
judge  he  was  most  assiduous  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  shirking  no  work,  always  taking  volumin- 
ous notes  and  making  exhaustive  charges  to  the  jury. 
After  he  left  the  bench  he  settled  in  Worcester, 
where  he  continued  in  successful  practice  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Wayland  in  1875. 

William  Adams  RicHAaobON,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  (Adams)  Richardson,  was  born  in  Tyngsbor- 
ough,  November  2,  1821.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Pelham,  New  Hampahire,  was  a  brother  of  William 
M.  Richardson,  who,  for  twenty  years,  was  tbe  chief 
justice  of  that  State  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  .idams,  of  Chelmsford,  for  whom  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  vva*  named.  William  Adams  Richard- 
son prepared  for  college  at  the  Groton  (now  Law- 
rence) Academy,  at  Groton,  of  which  institution  he 
has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  one  of  the  trustees. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1843  and  at  tbe  Dane 
Law  School  in  1846.  He  also  read  law  for  a  time  in 
the  office  at  Lowell  of  his  brother,  Daniel  S.  Rich- 
ardson, whose  sketch  has  already  been  given,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  July  8,  1346.  On  the 
next  day  after  his  admission  he  went  into  business 
with  his  brother,  under  the  firm-name  of  D.  S.  & 
W.  A.  Ricbardaon.  This  partnership  continued  until 
1858,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  and 
Insolvency  for  Jliddlesex  County.  He  then  left,  bis 
brother  removing  his  office  to  Boston,  and  not  long 
after  changing  his  residence  to  Cambridge. 

In  1S49  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Common  Council  of  Lowell  and  being  again  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  in  1853  and  1854  was,  during  both 
of  these  years,  president  of  that  body.  In  November, 
1846,  be  was  appointed  judge  advocate  of  the  second 
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division  of  ilassachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  with  the 
rank  of  a  msjor,  and  held  that  offics  sevpriil  years. 
In  1850,  the  la^t  ye^r  of  the  service  of  Governor 
Brigg^,  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.     In  !March,  he   waa  ap- 

pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  Stat- 
utes of  Massachusetts,  who  reported  the  revision 
which  finally  became  the  General  Statutes  of  1860. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  1859,  he  was  appointed 
with  George  Partridge  Sanger,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  commissioner  to  edit 
and  superintend  the  publication  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes and  prepare  an  index  to  the  same. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  185G,  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  Probate  for  Middlesex  County,  holding  ofiice  until 
July,  1858,  when  that  office  was  abolished,  and,  as 
has  been  stated,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate 
and. Insolvency.  Ic  1863  he  was  chosen  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts  one  of  the  overseers  of 
Harvard  College  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  the 
law  under  which  the  overseers  are  chosen  by  the 
alumni  was  based  on  a  plan  devised  by  him.  In 
1869  he  was  chosen  for  another  term  of  six  years  by 
the  alumni,  but  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
removed  from  the  State. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1867,  he  was  appointed  with 
Judge  Sanger,  already  mentioned,  as  his  associate  in 
editing  and  publbhing  the  General  Statutes,  an  edi- 
tor of  the  annual  supplement  U)  the  "  General  Stat- 
ute?," which  was  continued  until  the  "  Geueral  Stat- 
utes "  were  superseded  by  the  "  Public  Sututea  "  in 
1882. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1S69,  he  was  appointed 
aasintant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  held  that 
office  until  March,  1873,  when,  ou  the  retirement  of 
George  S.  Boutwell,  the  secretary,  he  was  appointed 
his  successor.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1869,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  but  declined  the  appoictraeut  to  con- 
tinue iu  the  office  of  assistant  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. 

After  the  great  Sre  in  Boston  had  burned  and  de- 
stroyed the  stereotype  plates  of  the  "  General  Stat- 
utes" and  "Supplement,"  he  was  associated  in  1872, 
with  Judge  Sanger  under  a  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  preparing  and  editing  a  second  edition  of 
both.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1873,  he  was  appointed, 
as  hss  been  stated.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  held 
that  office  until  he  was  appointed  in  June,  1874,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington, 
being  promoted  January  20,  1835,  from  the  position 
of  associate  judge  to  that  of  chief  justice,  which  he 
still  holds.  His  associates  on  the  bench  are  Charles 
C.  Nott,  Glenni  W.  Schofield,  Lawrence  Weldon  and 
John  Davis. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1880,  he  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  edit  and  publish  a  supplement  to  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  with  notes  and  refer- 
ences, which  was  issued  in  1881,  and  contains  the 


legislation  from  1S74  to  that  year.  Since  ISSO  Mr. 
I  Richard.-.on  has  been  one  of  the  professors  of  law  in 
j  Georgetown  University,  aud  lias  received  a  degree  of 

Doctor  of  Laws  from  Columbia  University  in  1S7.3, 

Georgetown  in  1881,  Howard  in  1S82  and  Dartmouth 

in  18SG. 

In  April,  1890,  Congress  passed  an  act  continuing 
the  publication  of  the  supplement  to  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  Uuited  States  down  to  March,  1801, 
to  be  prepared  and  edited  by  Mr.  Richardson. 

At  various  times  during  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson in  Lowell  he  was  a  director  in  the  Appleton 
State  and  National  Bank,  president  of  the  Wamesit 
State  and  National  Bank,  one  of  the  corporators,  trus- 
tees and  finance  committee  of  the  Lowell  Five  Cent 
Savings  Bank,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Merri- 
mack Manufacturing  Company.  He  was  also  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  Middlesex  Mechanics' 
Association. 

Mr.  Richardson  married,  October  29,  1849,  Auna 
M.  .Marston,  of  Macliiasport,  Me.,  who  died  in  Pari.s, 
France,  March  26,  1S76,  leaving  one  child,  Isabel 
Richardson,  now  the  wife  of  Alexander  F.  Magruder, 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  now  livin}<  in  Washington. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Richardson  shows  him  to  have 
been  an  active,  industrious  man,  not  only  learned  in 
the  law,  but  possessing  business  habits  and  general 
traits  of  character  wliicli  have  deserved  and  won  the 
confidence  of  the  world. 

Samuel  Appleton  BROw^'E,  was  born  in  Ipsw.'ch 
November  4, 1810,  aud  read  law  with  Nathan  D.  Ap- 
pleton at  Alfred,  Me.  He  practiced  law  in  Lowell 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1S40.  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Josiah  G.  Abbott  until  Jlr.  Abbott  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk  in  1855.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  two  years,  and  died  January 
27,  1867. 

William  Ettstis  Russell  is  the  son  of  Charles 
Theodore  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Ballister)  Russell,  of 
Cambridge,  whose  sketch  has  already  been  given,  and 
was  born  in  that  city.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1877,  and,  haviog  studied  law  with  bis  father,  was 
admitted  to  the  Sufiulk  bar,  and  is  in  business  with 
his  father,  Charles  Theodore  Russell;  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Hastings  Russell ;  his  brother,  Charles  Theo- 
dore, Jr.;  and  his  cousin,  Arthur  H.,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Hastings,  and  has  his  office  in  Boston. 
Though  so  young  a  man,  he  has  been  the  mayor  of 
his  native  city  from  1885  to  1889,  and  in  1888  and 
1889  was  the  candidate  for  Governor  of  ilassschusetts 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  two  campaigns  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
remarkable  gubernatorial  campaigns  ever  made  in 
Msssachusetts.  His  speeche?,  which  were  numerous 
and  able,  gave  him  a  uaticnal  reputation,  which 
promises  a  career  of  brilliancy  and  advancement. 

William  Ellisox  Parmenter  is  the  son  of 
William  Parmenter,  of  East  Cambridge,  who  is  re- 
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mensbered  as  a  distinguished  Democratic  politician. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1836,  and,  after  reading 
law,  WHS  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar.  He  always  had 
his  office  in  Boston  until  his  appointment  to  the 
bench  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  that  city,  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  justice.    His  residence  is  in  Arlington. 

John  Wilkes  Hammond'  was  horn  in  that  part  of 
Eochester,  in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts 
which  is  now  Mattapoisett,  Decemher  16, 1S37,  being 
the  first-born  of  two  children  of  John  Wilkes  Ham- 
mond and  Maria  L.  (Southworth)  Hammond.  His 
ancestors  had  been  residents  of  Plymouth  County 
for  more  tbau  two  centuries.  His  father  was  a 
house  carpenter, — an  intelligent  and  respectable 
man, — who,  dying  when  the  ."subject  of  this  sketch 
was  five  years  old,  left  a  widow  and  two  children 
without  property.  The  name  of  their  son,  who 
had  been  christeued  James  Horace  Hammond,  waa 
changed  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  to  John  Wilkes  Hammond. 

His  mother,  an  intelligent  woman,  and  of  great 
energy  and  perseverance,  provided  for  her  children 
by  teaching  school,  keeping  boarders,  and  such  other 
means  as  her  ingenuity  suggested,  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  good  mental  and  moral  training.  John  was 
apt  to  learn,  but  was  not  physically  strong,  and  for 
his  health,  in  the  summer  of  1S55  he  went  upon  a  cod- 
fishing  cruise,  of  several  months,  to  the  Grand  Bank 
of  Newfoundlaud,  in  a  schooner  from  Plymouth. 

Supplementing  what  he  had  learned  in  the  public 
schools  of  Mattapoisett  by  an  attendance  of  some  | 
months  in  the  Barstow  Academy  of  that  village,  he  ' 
entered  TufuS  College  in  the  autumn  of  1S57.  Here,  by  ^ 
school-keeping  and  other  means,  he  worked  his  way  j 
through  college,  graduating  at  the  head  of  his  class  \ 
in  Julv,  1S61. 

Finding  himself,  at  tUiitime,  about  five  hundred  i 
dollars  in  debt,  he  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
Stoughton  and  Tisbury,  until  September,  1862,  when  ; 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  I,  Third  ilassa-  \ 
chusetis  uine-months'  Infantry,  and  served  with  this 
regiment  until  it  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1863. 

During  his  service  in  the  army  he  narrowly  es-  | 
caped  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  attack  of  the  rebels  ! 
on  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

from  the  war  he  commenced  the  : 
,  but  finding  it  not  to  his  taste, 
taught  for  a  time  in  the  high 
schools  of  South  Pleading  (now  Wakefield)  and  Mel- 
rose,— studying  law,  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  in  the 
office  of  Sweetser  &,  Gardner,  in  Boston. 

With  this  preparation,  and  an  attendance  of  one 
term  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  waa  admitted 
to  the  bar,  at  the  Superior  Court,  Cambridge,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1866. 

In  ilarch  he  commenced  practice  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

'  CoDiriboted. 
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On  August  15th  of  the  same  year  he  married  Clara 
Ellen,  only  child  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Clara  (Foster) 
Tweed.  Of  the  issue  of  this  union  there  are  three 
children, — Frank  Tweed,  Clara  Maria,  and  John 
Wilkes. 

Mr.  Hammond  began  practice  with  a  high  ideal  of 
the  legal  profession,  regarding  it  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting rather  than  promoting  litigation.  Acting  on 
this  conviction,  he  uniformly  advised  clients  to  settle 
difficulties,  if  possible,  without  recourse  to  trial. 

Though  an  entire  stranger  in  Cambridge,  and  des- 
titute of  the  aid  of  influential  friends,  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  as  was  shown  by 
his  election  to  several  municipal  offices — as  member 
of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Common  Council. 
In  1S72  and  1873  he  represented  Cambridge  in  the 
General  Court. 

In  the  mean  time  his  legal  practice  had  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  in  1873  he  was  elected  city  solicitor, — au 
office  which  he  held  continuously,  by  annual  election, 
until  ilarch  10,  1886.  At  this  time,  having  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Robinson  associate  justice  of 
the  Superior  Court,  he  left  a  large  and  increasing 
legal  practice,  resigned  the  office  of  city  solicitor  and 
entered  at  once  upon  his  duties  as  judge. 

Members  of  the  bar,  who  practiced  in  the  courts 
with  him,  "uniformly  speak  of  him  aa  having  attained 
a  high  standing  both  as  a  coucselor  and  an  advo- 
cate. 

As  an  advocate  he  showed  excellent  judgment  in  the 
presentation  of  the  evidence  before  the  jury,  and  was 
persistent  in  behalf  of  his  client.  His  ai^uments 
were  uever  loug,  but  strictly  confined  to  the  points  at 
issue,  and  were  delivered  with  a  straightforward  ear- 
nestness that  was  very  effective  with  juries.  He  was 
equally  strong  before  the  bench. 

The  experience  which  Mr.  Hammond  had  in  the 
courts,  and  especially  that  as  city  solicitor,  were 
an  admirable  training  for  his  duties  as  judge.  The 
opinions  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  give  to 
the  several  departments  of  the  city  government,  and 
which,  in  case  of  litigation,  it  became  his  duty  to 
maintain  in  court,  were  largely  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter. As  a  judge  he  fully  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired  as  a  lawyer. 

Charles  Edward  Pomtees,'  son  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  Brooks  Powers,  was  born  in  Townsend,  May  9, 
1834,  [See  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Powers.]  In 
his  boyhood  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  had  the 
advantages  and  full  benefit  of  a  thorough  education, 
having  graduated  from  the  institution  of  New  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  and  was  afterwards  private  pupil  of  Prof. 
Knight,  of  New  London,  N.  H.,  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, for  which  he  had  great  fondneis.  He  entered 
Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  in  1853;  gradu- 
ated and  took  the  degree  of  A.  R  in  1856,  afler 
having  passed  a  rigid  examination,  and  was  ai^arded 
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the  grade  of  "  magna  cum  lau.de."     After  taking  the 
degree  it  was  his  intention  to  study  medicine  and 
surgery,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  surgeon,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  entered  the  medical  school  in  Boston. 
He  had,  however,  but  commenced  his  new  studies, 
when  he  learned  of  the  very  sudden  death  of  his 
esteemed  father,  which  event  obliged  him  to  leave  the  ' 
school  and  devote  himself  to  his  father's  business,  '' 
which  he  very  successfully  carried  on  for  a  time,  and  \ 
after  settling  up  the  estate  he  concluded  to  study  I 
law,  and  entered  the  I^w  School  of  Harvard  Uni-  : 
veraity  for  that  purpose,  from  which  he  graduated,  \ 
and  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  185S,    In  1859  he 
formed  a  co-partnership  with  Hon.  Linus  Child  and  ; 
Linus  Maaon  Child,  under  the  firm-name  of  Child  &  ■■■ 
Powers,  "attorneys    and    counseler3-at-law,"    and  \ 
opened  law  offices  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  they  i 
have  since  remained,  3Ir.  Child,  Sr.,  having  died  \ 
some  years  ago. 

Soon  after  commencing  the  active  practice  of  the  ; 
law  the  street  railways  of  Boston  were  beginning  to 
be  huilt  and  put  in  operation.     Mr.  Powers  was 
one  of  the  few  only,  In  those  early  days,  who  believed  ; 
in  their  success,  and  he  at  once  embarked  in  the  ! 
enterprise,  became  a  large  owner,  and  was  made 
a  director  and  president  in  several  of  them.  For 
many  years,  he  and  his  firm  were  the  acting  counsel 
for  many  of  them,  and  remain  so  to  this  day.  { 

Soon  after  becoming  a  resident  of  Boston  Mr.  I 
Powers  became  a  very  active  Free  Mason.  He  was  '. 
made  the  Master  of  a  lodge  ;  for  several  years  was  the 
Eminent  Commander  of  Boston  Commandery  of  i 
■Knights  Templar  ;  and  for  several  years  was  the  i 
Grand  Master  of  the  Select  and  Royal  Masons  of ; 
Massachusetts,  j 

Mr.  Powers  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  political  i 
ofBce.    Some  years  since,  and  immediately  after  the  I 
great  fire  in  Boston,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  | 
the  nomination  for  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  and  i 
thereupon  both  political  parties  put  him  in  nomina-  ; 
tion,  and  for  two  years  he  was  unanimously  elected.  | 
After  serving  the  two  years  in  the  City  Council,  he  was  ■ 
nominated  and  elected  on  the  "  Water  Board  "  of  the 
city,  where  he  served  until  the  water-works  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  commissioners.    It  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Powers  that  he  is  regarded  as  an  energetic,  saga- 
cious man,  quick  to  apprehend,  fertile  in  resource,  and 
one  who  does  thoroughly  that  to  which  he  turns  his 
attention. 

Mr.  Powers  waa  married  in  1858  to  Miss  H,  E. 
Feasenden,  daughter  of  Hon.  Walter  Fesaenden,  of ' 
Townsend,  and  has  two  daughters — Marion  (Mrs.  i 
Lamar  S.  Lowry)  and  Florence  Agnes  (Mrs.  Henry 
McLellan  Harding).    They  have  both  received  an 
European  education,  having  been  abroad  six  or  seven 
years  for  that  purpose;  and  while  thus  abroad,  Mr. 
Powers  visited  them  every  year,  and  made  extensive 
travels  with  them.    In  religion  Mr.  Powers  is  a  Uni-  ; 
t&riao,  having  become  a  member  of  the  College 


Chapel  Church  in  1S")C.  He  has  always  enjoyed  the 
best  of  health,  never  having  had  a  sick  day  in  his  life. 
To  a  large  degree  he  inherited  his  father's  noble 
physique  and  constitution,  and  we  trust  that  he  may 
coutinue  to  eujoy  good  health  for  very  many  years  to 
come. 

Sa.muel  Ki.vg  Hamilton*  comes  from  Maine,  the 
good  old  State  that  has  been  nursing  moiher  to  so 
many  sons  of  genius,  who  have  by  worthy  deeds  in 
other  fields,  reflected  honor  ou  the  gracious  parent 
who  bore  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  youngest  son  of  Benjamin 
R.  and  Sarah  (Carl)  Hamilton,  and  was  horn  July  27, 
1S37,  at  Carl's  Corner,  in  AVaterborough,  York_ County, 
Maine.  He  waa  descended  from  a  sturdy,  strong- 
headed  Scottish  ancestry,  which  first  took  root  in 
American  soil  at  Berwick,  Me.,  about  1GG6.  The 
boyhood  and  youth  of  5Ir,  Hamilton  were  spent  on 
the  horue  farm,  where  he  became  used  to  the  rugged, 
healthful  life  of  the  New  England  husbandm.in,  and 
early  learned  "  what  trees  make  shingle,''  while  a 
naturally  strong  mind  developed  with  all  the  rapidity 
of  which  surrounding  circnmstances  would  permit. 
A  district  school  furnished  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, but  a  hungry  and  restless  mind  soon  compassed 
its  curriculum,  and  reached  out  with  s'.ill  eager  long- 
ing for  something  laiger  and  better  ihan  it  had 
known. 

The  parents  recognized  in  the  last  of  their  six  stal- 
wart sons,  as  in  others  before  him,  the  preseuce  of  a 
spirit  too  aspiring  for  its  native  acres,  and  wisely  pro- 
vided him  an  opportunity  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Limerick  Academy,  and  Liter  in  the  Saeo  High  School, 
where,  with  enthusiastic  diligence  under  accomplished 
instructors,  the  youth  of  Waterboro'  made  rapid  strides 
iu  the  educational  course,  and  in  February,  185G,  had 
the  courage  to  apply  for  the  the  position  of  teacher  of 
a  village  school,  and  first  wielded  the  emblem  of  mag- 
isterial authority  in  the  Ford  District  of  his  native 
town,  with  conspicuous  success. 

Leavingthe  HighSchool  inSaco  in  1856,  with  hopes 
of  future  usefulness  crystallizing  into  earnest  pur- 
pose to  deserve  success,  and  still  following  the  beck- 
oning hand  of  fair  Science,  young  Hamilton  entered, 
in  September,  1856,  the  Chandler  Scieniific  Depart- 
ment of  Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated  with  honor 
in  the  class  of  1859.  He  had  mostly  paid  his  own 
way  through  by  teaching  school  in  winters  and  by 
other  employment,  and  now  with  resolute  courage  and 
glowing  hopes  he  pressed  forward  for  the  final  equip- 
ment for  his  chosen  profession  of  the  law.  Before 
graduating  from  college  he  had  already  entered  as  a 
student  the  busy  office  of  Hon.  Ira  T.  Drew,  at  Al- 
fred, Maine,  where,  remaining  several  years,  varied  by 
teaching  school  at  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  and  as 
principal  of  Alfred  Academy,  and  assisting  in  a  large 
general  practice  in  York  County,  he  so  demonstrated 
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his  capacity  and  ability  in  the  legal  proTession,  that 
in  1S62,  having  been  admitted  to  the  York  County 
bar,  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Drew  hs  a  partner  under 
the  firm-name  nf  Drew  &  Hamilton.    There  was  no 
kicking  of  heels  for  clients  in  that  office,  but  the  bus- 
ness  cf  the  partnerehip  rapidly  expanded,  and  the 
firm  had  a  high  reputation  all  over  the  country.  In 
1S67  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton opened  an  office  in  Biddeford,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  and  met  with  ample  success.  He 
was  an  alderman  of  the  city  two  years,  and  in  1871 
was  chosen,  as  a  Democrat,  to  represent  Biddeford  in 
the  Maiue  Legislature,  where  he  made  his  mark  as  a 
busy,  inriuencial  member.    In  December,  1872,  Mr. 
Hamilton  moved  to  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  enter- 
ing into  partnership  with  Chester  W.  Eaton,  a  col- 
lege classmate,  with  law-offices  at  Boston  .and  Wake- 
field.   This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1878,  Mr. 
Hamilton  continuing  his  office  in  Boston,  where  his 
soundness  as  an  adviser  and  his  ability  as  an  advocate 
were  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  in  the  bus- 
iness world.    He  retained  his  residence  in  Wakefield, 
where  he  was  highly  valued  as  a  citizen  and  a  lawyer. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  pros-  | 
perf'Us  development,  and  especially  the  educational  ; 
concerns,  of  his  adopted  town.    He  has  served  nine  \ 
years  on  the  Board  of  School  Committee,  six  years  of  i 
which  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board,  as  chair-  i 
man  of  selectmen  two  years,  and  many  years  aa  chair-  | 
man  of  trustees  of  Beebe  Town  Library,  and  has  as-  | 
sisted  in  the  promotion  of  various  important  enter-  j 
jirises  in  the  town.    In  1883,  when  the  people  of ! 
NVakeSeld  were  about  erecting  a  handsome  and  com-  j 
modious  brick  school-bouse  ibey  voted  unanimously 
in  open  town-meeting  that  the  same  should  be  called 
the  "  HamiltOD  School  Building,"  in  recfignition  of 
Mr.  Hamilton's  valuable  and  public-spirited  services  ^ 
in  behalf  of  the  Wakefield  s^chools.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  | 
been  treasurer  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  Club,  of  Boston,  i 
since   i's  organization,   and   was   del^ate  to  the  ' 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  1880,  from  the  I 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts.  ' 

Though  the  business  office  of  .Mr.  Hamilton  has 
been  located  in  Bo.-.ton,  his  practice  has  extended 
largely  over  ^liddlesex  County,  and  his  form  and 
voice  are  well  known  to  court  and  jury  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Lowell,  Maiden  and   Wakefield.  His 
office  practice  is  also  large,  and  he  has  obtained  a 
special  distinction  for  legal  knowlege  and  acumen 
in  respect  to  the  organization  and  management«of  ; 
corporations.    Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  in  demand  as  ^ 
a  platform  speaker  in  many  hot  political  campaigns,  i 
and  by  bis  abounding  good  nature  and  ready  wit  is  i 
popular  even  among  his  opjwnenti'.    He  still  resides 
in  Wakefield,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  all  local  ■ 
movements  for  public  improvements. 

ilr.  Hamilton  was  married  in  Newfield,  Maine,  \ 
February  13,  IS€7,  to  Anuie  E,,  daughter  of  Joseph  i 
H.  and  Harriet  N.  Davia.    They  hare  no  children.  ' 


William  H.  .Ixdersojj's'  earliest  American  an- 
,  cestor  was  James  Anderson,  one  of  the  sixteen  origi- 
i  nal  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,a 
class  of  sturdy,  uncompromising  Presbyterians,  who, 
seeking  greater  religious  freedom,  emigrated  from 
Ireland  to  New  England  in  the  year  1719. 

Their  ancestors,  many  years  before,  had  fled  from 
the  persecutions  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  suf- 
fered in  Scotland,  and,  crossing  the  narrow  channel, 
had  settled  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 

James  AnderBon  settled  in  that  part  of  London- 
derry now  called  Derry,  and  his  oldest  son  received 
his  father's  "second  division,"  or  "amendment  land," 
which  comprised  a  large  tract  lying  on  Beaver  Brook, 
in  tbe  southern  part  of  the  town.  A  portion  of  this 
tract  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for 
five  generations,  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Such 
instances  are  now  quite  rare  even  in  New  England, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that,  combining  so  many  natu- 
ral attractions  and  historic  associations,  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  delighted  to  improve  it  and  make  it  a  place 
of  his  frequent  resort 

On  this  farm  Mr.  AndeiBoa  was  born  Jan.  12, 1836. 
His  father,  Francis  D.  Anderson,  was  a  well-known 
resident  of  the  town,  and  was  frequently  placed  by  his 
fellow-townsmen  in  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  His 
mother,  Jabe  Davidson,  of  the  adjoining  town  of 
Windham,  N.  H.,  although  a  life-long  invalid,  is  well 
remembered  for  her  superior  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  and  her  Christian  fortitude  and  patience  under 
great  suffering. 

Mr.  Anderson,  after  passing  his  boyhood  on  his 
father's  farm,  pursued  his  preparatory  course  of  liber- 
al study  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H., 
and  at  Phillips  Academy,  Awdover,  Mass.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  and  graduated  in  1859.  After  graduation  he 
went  to  Mississippi,  and  was  a  tutor  in  a  private  fam- 
ily in  Natchez,  in  thatState,aod  in  New  Orleans  until 
the  autumn  of  1860,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  return  North. 

He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Morse  (Isaac  S.)  and  Stevens  (George)  in  Lowell,  and 
continued  in  their  office  till  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  December,  1862.  The  firm  of  Morse  &  Stev- 
ens being  then  dissolved,  he  became  a  partner  with 
Mr.  George  Stevens  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863.  This 
business  relation  continued  until  April,  1875,  a  period 
of  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  only  ceased  because  of 
tbe  election  of  Mr.  Stevens  as  district  attorney  for 
Middlesex  County. 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Anderson  were  the  fijst  tenants 
of  the  building  known  as  Barristers'  Hall,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Central  and  Merrimack  Streets,  after  its 
change  from  religious  to  secular  uses,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  now  (1890)  occupied  the  same  office  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 
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In  1868  iiud  1SU9  3Ir.  AniJerson  was  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  Lowell,  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  was  president  of  that  body.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  In  1871  and 
1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives. 

Since  the  latter  date  he  has  held  no  public  office, 
but  has  devoted  himself  closely  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  having  found  by  experience  that  the  law- 
is  indeed  a  jealous  mistress  and  that  she  cannot  be 
too  assiduously  wooed. 

Mr.  Anderion  possesses  qualities  which  admirably 
adapt  him  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Cool  and 
deliberate  in  judgment,  thoughtful  and  dignified  in 
manner,  patient  and  thorough  in  investigation,  he 
readily  impresses  upon  his  clients  the  conviction  that 
iheir  inieresta  are  safe  in  hia  hands.  He  enjoys  an 
extensive  practice  and  holds  a  high  position  at  the 
bar  of  iliddlesex  County. 

The  eleeant  residence  of  Mr.  Anderson,  on  the 
heights  of  Belvidere,  overlooking  the  Merrimack,  is  not 
surpassed  in  attractiveness  and  beauty  by  that  of  any  cit- 
izen of  Lowell.  The  broad  and  well-shorn  lawn  in  front, 
the  wood-crowned  heighu*  of  Centralville  across  the 
stream,  the  charming  views  both  up  and  down  the 
river  combine  to  form  a  aceneof  noordiaary  loveliness. 

On  Oct.  1,  18G8,  Mr.  Anderson  married  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  Joseph  Hine,  of  Springfield,  Mwss.  His 
only  child,  Francis  W,  was  born  Dec.  20,  1877. 

Marcellcs  Coggan.' — The  subject  of  this  sketch 
belongs  distinctly  to  the  class  of  self-made  men. 
He  was  born  in  Bristol,  Lincoln  County,  iMaine, 
the  second  of  four  children  of  Leonard  C.  and  Betsey 
M.  Coggan.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the 
district  school  of  his  native  town,  and  later  followed 
the  sea  in  the  coasting  trade  between  j^Isine  and  the 
southern  ports  and  the  West  Indies.  Not  satisfied  lo 
follow  a  seafaring  life,  when  a  young  man  he  entered 
Lincoln  Academy,  New  Ca-tie,  'Sle..  and  there  pre- 
pared for  Bowdoin  College,  which  he  entered  in  1S68, 
and  through  which  he  made  his  way  by  h:inl  work, 
ttraching  in  public  schools  and  academies  during  the  i 
winters,  and  graduating  with  honor  in  1872,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  was  engaged  as  princi- 
pal of  Nichols  Academy,  in  Dudley,  Worcester 
County,  Mass,  and  remained  there  until  1879.  Nich- 
ols Academy  is  an  old  institution  of  learning,  well- 
known  in  Worcester  County,  and  at  times  in  its  his- 
tory had  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  but  when  Mr.  Cog- 
gan look  charge  it  was  undergoing  a  period  of  de- 
pression. With  the  management  of  the  uew  princi- 
pal it  took  on  new  life  and  energy,  and  entered  upon 
a  new  period  of  prosperity,  which  it  has  since  main- 
tained. While  in  Dudley  Mr.  Coggan  took  an  active 
part  in  town  affairs,  and  was  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  for  four  years. 
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I      During  all  this  time,  and  ever  since  leaving  college, 
j  .Mr.  Coggan  had  the  legal  profe.-siori  in  view,  and  read 
i  law  steadily  while  engaged  in  teaching.    In  1879  he 
I  gave  up  his  poiiition  as  principal,  and  removed  hi'* 
residence  to  Maiden,  entering  at  the  same  time  the 
law-ofiBce  of  Child  &  Powers,  in  Boston.    In  l.*81  he 
was  sdmitted  to  the  Suffv>lk  bar,  and  his  success  in 
practice  was  immediate  and  steady.    In    1886  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  Schofield,  at  that 
!  time  instructor  in  the  Law  of  Torts  at  the  Harvard 
L^w  School,  and  the  firm  have  since  f'one  business 
I  under  the  name  of  Coggan  &  Sehofield  in  Maiden 
and  Boston,  and  have  risen  steadily  in  business  and  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Upon  taking  up  his  residence  in  Maiden  3Ir.  Cng- 
gan  at  «ince  became  active  in  public  aflair.-",  joining 
j  various  local  organizations.    In  18S0  he  was  elecieil 
'  a  member  of  theSchool  Committee,  and  was  an  .active 
,  and  ciEcient  member  of  the  board  for  three  ycira. 
;  During  that  lime  questions  of  great  importance  to 
!  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  were  agitated, 
and  Mr.  Coggan  impressed  himielf  Ujjon  the  citizens 
as  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  and  of  the  cour.nge  to 
maintain   them.    In    1884,   by    the   persuasion  of 
frieuds,  he  ran  as  an  independent  candidate  for  the 
office  of  mayor,  against  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
city  convention,  and  was  defeated;  but  his  friends 
were  so  encouraged  by  the  resul  s  of  his  canvass  that 
he  was  induced  to  run  again  as  an  independent  can- 
didate ill  1385,  and  was  elected  over  the  regular 
nominee,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Wiggin. 
!     Mr.  Coggan  assumed  the  otlice  of  mayor  of  Maiden 
in  January,  188G,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  in 
that  office  since  the  incorporation  of  the  city — a  sig- 
nal tribute  to  his  charHcter  and  ahililr,  since  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  city  only  since  187.').    His  ad- 
minisiraticn  as  mayor  was  succe-sful,  and  in  18SG  he 
was   re-elected,   without  opposition,   by  an  alm(  st 
unan'mous  vote,  for  the  ensuing  year.    Perhaps  the 
strongest  feature  of  Mr.  Coggan's  administration  was 
his  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law.    The  city,  in 
1885,  had  voted  "  No  License,"  and  during  the  first 
year  of  Mr.  Ccggan's  mayoralty  this  vote  of  the 
people  was  thoroughly  enforced,  in  a  manner  which 
attracted  wide  aiteniion,  and  with  results  which  were 
very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  temperance.    In  the 
second  year  of  his  office  Mr,  Coggan  continued  in  all 
departments  the  vigorous  policy  which  had  marked 
his  first  year.    He  refmed  a  nomination  for  a  third 
term,  and  retired  from  office  at  the  end  of  1887. 
Since  that  time  he  has  taken  no  active  part  in  poii- 
tics,  but  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  pro- 
fession.   In  his  p<»litical  principles  Mr.  Coggan  has 
been  a  consistent  and  life-long  Republican. 

In  1S72  Mr.  Coggan  married  Luella  B.  Robbins, 
daughter  of  C.  C.  Robbins  and  Lucind.i  Robbins,  of 
Bristol,  Me ,  and  three  children  have  been  born  to 
them  of  that  marriage. 
yiR.  Alfred  Hemenway,  one  of  the  leading  law- 
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jrers  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  was  born  in  Hopkin- 
|on,  Mass.,  August  17, 1839.    He  fitted  for  college  in 
iiis  native  town  and  graduated  at  Yale  University  in 
the  class  of  1S61.    He  studied  law  at  the  Harvard 
['University  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
\-  in  Suffolk  County  July  13,  1863.    He  has  since  then 
resided  and  practiced  in  Boston,  and  has  steadily 
[  risen  in  his  profession,  alike  in  the  extent  of  his  prac- 
i  tice  and  in  reputation  as  a  lawyer.    He  has  delivered 
\  law  lectures  at  the  Laseli  Seminary,  is  one  of  the  ex- 

■  aminers  for  admission  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  has 
I  been  president  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  in 
[  Boston.    But  he  has  mainly  confined  his  attention  to 

the  immediate  duties  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  is 
I  a  close  student,  and  in  which  he  is  recognized  as  one 
'■  of  the  most  successful  members.  His  familarity  with 
I  the  reports  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  cites  the 
.  cases  bearing  on  any  mooted  point  have  especially 

won  him  repntation.    Very  few  lawyers  are  better 

■  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  law  or  so  familiar 
'  with  its  authorities.  He  is  much  in  court,  tries  cases 
t  with  ability,  is  now  largely  engaged  as  senior  counsel, 

and  before  a  jury  or  the  court  has  a  ready  speech,  an 
agreeable  manner,  and  an  earnest,  convincing  and 
t  logical  power  of  statement  and  argument.  He  is  a 
t  member  of  the  law-firm  of  Allen,  Long  &  Hemenway, 
I  his  partners  being  Stillman  B.  Allen,  Esq.  and  ex- 
I  Governor  John  D.  Long.  Mr.  Hemenway  was  ten- 
[  dered  an  appointment  upon  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
t    Court  by  Governor  Ames,  but  he  declined  the  honor. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  narrative  sketches 
"    would  be  given  of  all  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Middlesex  bar.    Already  the  space  assigned  to  this 
*   chapter  has  been  exceeded,  and  the  writer  must  ex- 
clude from  his  list  the  names  of  many  lawyers  who 
deserve  a  place  in  this  record.    There  are  General 
',    James  Dana,  of  Charlestown,  recently  deceased,  the 
!    son  of  Samuel  Dana,  already  referred  to ;  Marshal 
Preston,  of  Billerica  ;  Constantine  C.  Estey,  of  Fra- 
i    mingham  ;  Tlieodore  C.  Hurd,  clerk  of  the  courts  ; 
B.  B.  Johnson,  of  Waltham,  who  has  been  mayor  of 
that  cicy,  and  is  active  and  prominent  in  the  prohib- 
itory cause ;  Henry  F.  Durant,  son  of  William  Smith, 
who  changed  his  name,  and  who,  after  a  short  prac- 
1    tice  in  Lowell,  became  a  successful  member  of  the 
Suffolk  bar;  Richard  G.  Colby,  city  solicitor  of  Low- 
'  ell  in  1842 ;  Isaac  S.  Morse,  city  solicitor  of  Lowell 
from  1850  to  1852,  and  afterwards  district  attorney; 
r     Alpheus  A.  Brown,  city  solicitor  of  Lowell  in  1858 
:     and  1862  and  1863;  William  B.  Stevens,  of  Stone- 
!     ham,  district  attorney  for  the  Northern  District ;  J.  H. 

Tyler,  register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency;  Arthur 
F  W.Austin;  Thomas  Wright,  of  Lawrence,  son  of  Na- 
'  thaniel  Wright,  of  Lowell;  J.  Q.  A.  Griffin,  the  bril- 
l  liant  lawyer  and  legislator,  cut  off  in  the  full  prom- 
l  iae  of  an  eminent  career;  Sherman  Hoar,  of  Walt- 
ham,  and  Josiah  Eutier,  of  Waltham — but  all  these 
must  only  be  referred  to  by  name,  while  many 
more,  worthy  of  mention,  must  be  omitted  altogether. 


The  chapter  will  close  with  a  list,  as  complete  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  make  it,  of  the  lawyers  now 
practicing  in  the  county. 

The  following  were,  in  1889,  engaged  in  practice  in  ■ 
the  towns  set  against  their  names  : 

Acton— F.  C.  Naah,  A.  A.  Wyman. 

AiilngtOD— John  H.  Handy,  \Vm.  Parmenter,  W.  H,  H.  Tuttle. 
Aehby — S.  J.  Bradlee. 
Ashland — George  T.  Iligley. 

Ayer — Warren  H.  Atvvcod,  C.  A.  Bjitcbeliier,  George, I.  Unrns,  .Tames 
Gerrish,  Levi  Wallace,  C.  V.  Worcester. 
Bedford— George  R.  Bliun,  Elihu  G.  Loomie,  George  Skiltim. 
Belmont — Frederick  Dodge. 
Cambridge — Aiigustine  J.  Daly. 

Cambridgeport— George  C.  Bent,  ,Iohn  Cahlll,  H.  C.  Holt,  Edwin  H. 
Jose,  J.  E.  Kelley,  G.  A.  A.  Pevey,  Charles  G.  Pope,  I.  F.  Sawyer,  Henry 
H.  Winelow. 

East  Cambridge- Felix  Conlon,  Freeman  Hnnt,  Edward  D.  Malley, 
ChHrles  J.  Mclutire,  Lorenzo  Marrett. 

Concord — G.  M.  Brooke,  George  Heywood,  Eben  Korltwood  Hoar, 
SamHiel  Hoar,  John  S.  Keyes,  Prescott  Keys,  George  A.  King,  Cliarles 
Thompson,  C.  H.  Walcott. 

Everett— Dudley  P.Bailey,  C.  C.  Nichols,  George  A.  Saltmareb,  G  E. 
Smith. 

Framingham  (Sonth) — Walter  Adams,  John  W.  Allunl,  Constantine  0. 
Esty,  Charles  S.  Forbes,  Ira  B.  Forbes,  W.  A.  Kingsbury,  Sidney  A. 
Phillips. 

HoUiston— W.  A.  Kingsbury. 

Hudson — James  T.  Joslin,  Hulph  E.  Joslin. 

Lexington — Hobert  P.  Clapp,  George  H.  Reed,  J.  Bussell  Reed,  Augus- 
tus E.  Scottt. 
Littleton — George  A.  Sanderson. 

Lowell. — Julian  Abbott,  James  C.  Abbott,  W.H.Anderson,  Wm.  P. 
Barry,  George  W.  Batclielder,  C.  R.  Blaisdell,  A.  P.  Blaisdell,  Harvey 
A.  Brown,  C.  E.  Rurnliam,  George  A.  Byani,  James  H.  Carmicliuol,  (i.  W. 
Clemenl,  Cb.  H.  Conant,  Wm.  F.  Courtney,  Charles  tVnvley,  .lerumiah 
Crowley,  John  Davis,  Dan  Donahue,  Thos.  F.  Enrighl,  Philip  J.  Farley, 
Peter  A.  Fay,  Freil.  A.  Fisher,  JohnF.  Frye,  F.  T.  Gulllet,  Jos.  H.  Gull- 
let,  Ch,  S  Hadley,  S.  P.  Hadley,  John  J.  Harvey,  J.  T.  Haskell,  P.  J. 
Hoar,  J.  J.  Hogon,  John  L.  Hunt,  Louis  H.  Kileski,  J.  C.  Kimball,  Jona. 
Ladd,  Alfred  G.  Lamson,  G.  P.  Lawton,  F.  Lawton,  Ch.S.  Lllley,  Fred  P. 
Marble,  John  Blarreu,  J.  N.  Marshall,  Martin  L,  Hamblet,  John  T.  Mas- 
terson,  John  W.  McEvoy,  Ed.  D.  McVoy,  Albert  M.  Moore,  Juu.  H.  Mor- 
rison, Isaac  S.  Moore,  Wm.  F.  Courtney,  James  Stuart  Murpby,  Bernard 

D.  O'Connell,  Myx-on  Penn,  J.  J.  Pickman,  George  W.  Poore,  li  ving  S. 
Porter,  Nathan  D.  Pratt,  Kd.  B.  Quinn,  Francis  W.  Quay,  John  W.  Reed, 
Dan  fli.  Richardson,  George  P  Richardson,  George  R.  Richardson,  J. 
F.  Savage,  C.  W.  Savage,  A.  P.  Sawyer,  Luther  E.  Shopard,  George  H. 
Stevens,  Solon  W.  Stevens,  L.  T.  Trull,  A.  C.  Varnnm,  George  M.  Ward, 
Herbert  R.  White,  S.  B.  Wyman. 

Maiden- Charles  E.  Abbott,  George  D.  Ayers,  Harry  H.  Barrett,  Har- 
vey L.  Bontwbll,  C.  M.  Bruce,  Orren  H,.  Carpenter,  Marcellus  Coggan, 
W.  B.  do  Las  Caaas,  E.  E.  Eaton,  Charles  R.  Elder,  George  H,  Fall,  J. 

E.  Farnham,  P.  J.  McGuire,  Edwin  G.  Mclnnes,  J.  H.  Millelt,  J.  W. 
Pettioglll,  M.  F.  Stevens,  Arthur  II.  Wellman. 

Marlboro' — Samuel  N.  Aldrlch,  W.  K.  Davenport,  Heman  S.  Fay, 
Gale  I.  McDonald,  Edward  F.  Johnson,  J.  W.  McDonald,  J.  F.  J.  Otter- 
son. 

Maynard— Thomas  llillis,  J.  W.  Reed. 

Medford -Thomas  S.  Harlow,  Benjamin  F.  Hayes,  F,  H.  Kidder,  W. 
P.  Martin,  C.  F.  Paige,  B.  E.  Perry,  C.  G.  Plunkett,  D.  A.  Gleason 
(West),  George  J.  Tufts  (West). 

Melrose— E.  C.  Morgan,  W.  H.  Roberts. 

Natick— P.  H.  Couney,  P.  M.  Forbush,  James  McJlanus,  H.  C.  Mulli- 
gan, H.  G.  Sleeper,  Charles  Q.  Tirrell.G.  IJ.  Tower,  L,  H.  Wakefield. 

Newton — J.  C.  Ivy,  J.  C.  Kennedy,  George  A.  P.  Codwire  (Lower 
Falls), 

Reading— Solon  Hancroft,  Cliauncey  P.  Judd,  E  T.  Swift. 
Somerville — Selvvyn  Z.  Bowman,  Brown  &  Alger,  John  Haskell  But- 
ler, John  E.  Casey,  Herbert  A.  Chupin,  D.  F.  Crane,  Joseph  i'ummings, 
Samuel  C.  Darling  Michael  F.  Farrell,  Oren  S.  Knapp,  Charles  S.  Lin- 
coln, Thomaii  F.  Maguire,  A.  A.  Perry,  Charles  G.  Poiie,  Isaac  Story, 
Francis  Tufts,  L.  R.  Wentworth. 
I     Stouehain— B.  F.  Brlggs,  A.  V.  Lyndo,  A.  S.  Lynde,  William  B. 
I  Stevens. 
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Towltsbmy-OlmrleR  B  BlaiBdoll. 

WaUolluld-  Ooftn  Dudloy,  Ohcator  W.  Katon,  Freoman  Bvana  B  K 
tranilltu,.,  Whineldajordan,  Wm.K.  Eogoi-8,  George  11.  Towio  EJ- 
ward  A.  Uploii.  ' 

VVerUmm-Allon  ,r,  Mayborij,  Tl.iimas  OuHny,  T.  B.  Baton  T) 
Fior.di,  Jnl,„  I,,  llurvey,  Shormai,  Honr,  H  B.  Johnson,  A.  .1  Lath'iop 
JJ.idloy  Koljn  («,  It.  M.  Sln.  t,  (Jliai  lon  F.  Stono,  K  M.  8to,io,  T.  H.  Ann- 

Watoitown-I,  V.  Buniis,  F.  E.  OmwfonI,  J.  J.  Sullivan. 


Wayland— E,  T.  Lombard. 

Weston— Andrew  F/sko,  Oliarles  H.  Flske. 

Wilnilngton— ClicBter  W.  Clark. 

Winr,l,estcr-A  B.  Oomn,  S.  .1.  Elder,  S.  11,  Folsom,  Geurg.  6  l,iii|„. 
nelrt,  Eugene  Tappan,  A.  C.  Vinlon,  J.  T.  Wilson, 
Wohurn-Cliarlee  I).  Adnn.B,  M.  T.  Allen,  B.  B.  Bond,  Parker  1,  (!„„. 

w™'J".T"'''  *  J"""  Mugni,.., 

Wm.  N.  TituB.  ' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CA3IBRIDGE. 

I  XTRODUCTIOX. 
DY  JOHN  HOLMES. 

We  have  been  urged  on  the  score  of  long  residence 
in  the  county,  to  write  something  for  this  book. 

Under  so  vague  a  commission,  many  topics  suggest 
themselves,  and  we  i&W  back  on  our  native  town  of 
Cambridge,  where  the  qu.ilification  above  mentioned 
is  most  available. 

U'e  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  Revolutionary 
recollections  connected  with  our  town,  but  rely 
chiefly  on  our  topograchic  memory  to  give  ple.isure 
in  notiag  the  changes  wrought  by  time.  First,  how- 
ever, a  loyal  word  for  our  county. 

It  is  a  fair  territory.  It  has  its  mounts  of  vision, 
whence  one  beholds  spread  out  beneath  him  the 
plent}',  prosperity  and  peaceful  content  which,  viewed 
thus  largely,  belong  to  the  di)main  of  poetry.  We 
have  our  two,  (sufficiently)  broad  rivers,  which  pay 
their  daily  tribute  to  Ocean  and  receive  back  a 
briny  acknowledgment  of  their  loyalty;  otbers  are 
accessories  only  to  larger  streams.  We  have  silvery 
lakes  in  which  secluded  Nature  views  hersslf  with 
satistiiction.  We  have,  here  and  there,  pleasant  sug- 
gesiions,  at  least,  of  forest. 

Without  prejudice  to  siater  counties,  we  think  we 
have  all  the  gradations  from  wild  nature,  to  a  comely 
civilization,  in  fair  proximity  to  perfection.  The  his- 
tory' before  us,  tells  of  our  progress,  from  the  one  poiut 
to  the  other. 

Middlesex  is  rich  in  Revolutionary  incident.  Cam- 
brid;re  was  n  part  of  the  route  by  which  both  detach- 
meuts  of  the  British  troops  went  to  Concord  on  the 
lUth  of  April,  1775.  The  first  party  of  SOO  was  con- 
veyed from  Bfjston  to  Lechmere's  Point  (now  East 
Cambridge)  iu  boats,  and  passing  over  the  marshes  to 
what  then,  and  also  in  our  boyhood,  waa  called  Milk 
Row,  in  Cambridge,  went  by  that  avenue  from  the 
Charlestown,  to  the  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington) 
road. 

The  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy,  coming  over 
Brighton  Bridge,  must  have  proceeded  straight  from 


Harvard  Square  up  North  Avenue.  xVbout  1846  a 
venerable  inhabitant  of  our  town  told  us  that  on  the 
19th  of  April,  being  then  a  boy  apprentice  to  a  tailor, 
he  saw  from  a  building  just  north  of  our  present  post- 
office  (which  we  remember)  Lord  Percy's  detach- 
ment pass  by. 

It  is  well  enough  to  fix  the  spot  whence  the  young 
'prentice  gazed  unconsciously  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Revolution.  Such  places  seem  like  telegraphic 
points  between  the  past  and  the  present  for  the  imag- 
ination. 

Somewhere  about  1850  a  venerable  colored  man 
appeared  at  our  doora  asking  some  transient  hospi- 
tality. His  extreme  age  suggested  inquiry.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  living  in  Lexington  in  1775,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  belonged  to  a  Captain  Parker  of  that 
town.  By  his  own  account  he  lived  on  very  easy 
terms  in  the  household.  Being  asked  if  he  remem- 
bered what  is  called  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  he 
replied  that  he  saw  it,  and  knew  all  about  it.  Here, 
then,  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  memorable  event.  Unso- 
phisticated as  he  appeared,  he  was  the  very  man  to 
give  some  simple  incident  of  the  day  whose  pictur- 
esque effect  he  might  not  himself  appreciate. 

When  refreshed  he  was  put  on  the  witness  stand. 
"Now  then  tell  us  about  the  battle."  "  Well,  you  see  I 
had  Cap'n  Parker's  horse  to  take  care  on  that  day. 
Well  I  come  out  there  and  the  dust  was  a  flyin'  and 
the  guns  a  tirin'  and  the  blood  a  runniu'.  You  see,  I 
had  taken  care  of  Cap'n  Parker's  horse."  This  was  the 
amount  of  what  could  be  got  from  him  about  the 
Battle  of  Lexington.  He  waa  then  asked  if  he  re- 
membered anything  about  Bunker's  Hill.  "  Yes,  I 
was  there.  I  remember  all  about  it."  "  Well,  how 
!  was  that?"  "Well,  the  British  Gen'l  he  come  out 
and  drawed  his  sword  and  the  'Merican  Gen'l  he 
come  out  and  drawed  his  sword,  an'  then  they  all 
went  at  it  and  fit  till  the  blood  run  knee  deep."  So 
much  for  our  antiquarian  dkcovery. 

In  our  boy  days  many  small  story-and-a-half  build- 
iugs  (so-called)  on  the  present  North  Avenue  re- 
minded one  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  They  had 
witnessed  the  passage  of  Lord  Percy's  nine  hundred, 
and  had  probably  added  their  part,  to  the  number  of 
hi.s  .TSsailants. 

These  memories  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  are 
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continued  in  Ciimbridge  by  the  (u-cupaliou  of  tlie 
college  buildings  by  our  troops,  and  by  Washiuj^toii's 
occupation  of  the  present  Longl'ellnw  liouire  head- 
quarters. 

We  now  turn  to  Harvard  College  at  its  foundation. 

Governor  Winthrop  came  to  Salem,  which  was 
already  settled,  and  thence  to  Boston,  in  1630,  bring- 
ing the  charter  of  the  Colony  with  him.  To  quote 
from  a  note  to  his  journal :  "  7th  mo.,  14th  day,  1G38, 
John  Harvard,  Master  of  .\rts  in  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  deceased,  and  by  will  gave  the  half  of 
his  estate,  amounting  to  about  700  pounds,  for  the 
erecting  of  the  college."  The  tieneral  Court  had  in 
]ft36  "agreed  to  give  400  pounds  toward  a  school  or 
college.  ..."  From  Winthrop  we  find  that  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1642,  "Niue  bachelors  commenced  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  they  were  young  men  of  good  hope  and  per- 
formed their  acts  so  as  gave  good  proof  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  tongues  and  arts." 

"The  general  court  had  settled  a  government  or 
superintendency  over  the  college,  viz.;  all  the 
magistrate*  and  elders  over  the  sis  nearest  churches 
and  the  president,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
Most  of  them  were  now  present  at  this  first  com- 
mencement, and  dined  with  the  college,  with  the 
scholars'  ordinary  commons,  which  was  done  of  pur- 
pose for  the  students'  encouragement,  etc., and  it  gave 
good  content  to  all." 

This  was  such  an  occasion  aa  one  endeavors  to  re- 
produce to  his  fancy  by  the  dim  light  of  the  time. 
The  simple  procession  (for  we  are  sure  there  must 
have  been  one)  marched  silently,  with  no  incident  of 
pomp,  save  possibly  the  square  cap  ;  and  whether 
even  the  president  wore  that,  is  a  question  beyond 
us  to  answer.  The  squirrel  crossed  its  track,  and 
when  arrived  wild  woodUnd  sounds  intruded  on  the 
Latin  disputations.  Doubtless  a  group  ot  cow.s  from 
the  "  Great  Pasture  "  gathered  not  very  far  from  the 
present  new  gateway,  and  watched,  ruminating, 
the  unaccustomed  gathering.  For  all  the  little 
world  around  Cambridge  that  could  quit  work,  came 
to  that  commencement  and  admired  the  new  college, 
magnificent  to  eyes  now  so  accustomed  to  homely 
surioundings.  The  college  yard,  now  so  called,  must, 
we  think,  have  been  in  a  very  rough  state  in  1G42. 
The  trees  or  their  stumps  must  have  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.  The  groimd  where  Uni- 
versity Hall  now  stands  must  have  been  a  bog  or  a 
swamp. 

While  our  college  was  being  thu.s  peacefully  iu- 
augurated,  civil  war  was  beginning  in  England, 
where  the  Puritan  soon  proved  the  affinity  between 
religious,  and  civil,  liberty.  But  for  political  pre- 
caution we  should  probably  have  had  our  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  and  Desborough  Streets  in  Boston. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  and  how  far  our  first 
commencement  was  made  a  holiday.  Probably  the 
services  of  the  day  were  a  sufficient  excitement  to 
the  sober,  industrious  settlers.     Possibly  a  little 


''  strong  waters"  circulated  in  a  serious  manner;  that 
article  had  so  many  sanitary  asjiecta  that  coincided 
with  a  fe-^tivc  inclination,  [t  w;is  gootl  to  keep  out 
the  cold  in  wnitcr.  It  coalesced  beneticiully  with  the 
heat  in  summer.  It  was  good  in  a  general  way  as  au 
antidote  to  climatic  influences  aud  a  hopeful  sort  of 
application  in  almost  all  exigencies.  Although  our 
fathers  had  not  learned  to  judge  it  with  the  severity 
of  our  times,  they  were  cautious  in  its  use.  They  had 
disused  the  practice  of  drinking  toasts  because  of  its 
tendency  to  excess.  Whatever  the  mode  of  enjoy- 
ment afier  the  services  were  over,  it  was  quiet  and 
decorous,  and  all  broke  up  in  good  season  for  their 
return  by  daylight  over  such  paths  as  might  then  be. 
Our  cows  were  driven  home  from  the  Great  Pa-jlure 
at  sundown, aud  all  the  village  was  probably  asleep 
by  nine. 

Our  fathers  confined  themselves  so  much  to  Scrip- 
ture knowledge  and  discussion  that  one  would  hardly 
i  have  expected  them  to  open  the  gates  of  classical 
learning  to  their  children.  One  would  suppose  that 
the  urjgodly  miscellany  of  the  heathen  mythology 
would  have  been  as  obuoxioua  to  them  as  the  cross  iu 
the  colors.  Perhiips  they  curtailed  that  portion  of 
literature.  But  Latin  was  the  Linrjiui  Franca  of 
theology  ;  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Hebrew  of  the  Old.  Their  first  object 
was  to  raise  up  a  body  of  learned  ministers  who 
should  defend  and  preserve  their  theological  opinions 
to  the  latest  generation.  To  do  this  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  deemed  necessary. 

We  who  view  the  college  and  country  now  well  ap- 
prei.'iate  the  interest  of  that  first  commencement. 
The  university  of  to-d.iy,  with  its  IJOO  students  and 
its  150  or  so  of  instructors,  casts  a  kindly  look  back 
on  its  idler  ftjo  of  1642.  The  tide  of  youth  has  now 
flowed  through  it  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  run- 
ning Iree  and  strong  and  ever  increa.siug  in  volume. 

It  is  a  pletisuut  feature  of  the  college  that  grim 
Time  within  its  precincts  assumes  his  uearest  to  a 
cheerful  and  beneficent  aspect.  He  dispenses  very 
much  with  his  scythe,  and  is  content  to  show  his 
hour-giass  to  the  young  men  to  remind  them  of  the 
disintegrating  tendency  of  the  hour  and  the  minute. 

One  turns  from  the  tumultuous  succession  of  ob- 
jects and  sounds  in  the  outside  world  to  rest  his  eyes 
on  the  calm  of  the  college  precincts,  where  the  com- 
merce is  all  in  ideas  and  all  the  working  day  is  "High 
Change." 

The  "scholars,"  as  they  used  to  be  styled,  have 
always  made  an  amicable  society  among  themselves, 
the  personal  relations  of  the  individual  heiug  mostly 
confined  to  his  class,  in  which  every  good  fellow, 
whatever  his  circumstances,  was  cordially  regarded 
by  all. 

The  college  and  the  town  grew  up  from  infancy  to- 
gether, and  hare  always  maintained  pleasant  relations 
with  each  other. 

This  book  is  designed  to  give  a  minute  view  of 
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each  town,  as  well  xs  a  history  of  the  collective 
county.  "W'e  think  a  topographic  sketch  of  our 
town  03  it  was  seventy  years  since  would  be  interest- 
ing, to  the  elder  iuhabitaats  at  lea-st,  who  do  not  en- 
joy 90  large  a  retrospective  privilege  aa  ourselves. 
Cambridge,  with  its  numerous  in-dwellers  from  all 
parts  of  the  countrj',  who  contract  associations  with 
the  towu,  is  somewhat  cosmopolitan,  and  has  many 
more  than  its  citizens  to  be  inter^ted  in  its  history. 
The  Cambridge  of  our  childhood  seventy  years  since 
must  have  very  much  resembled  itself  of  seventy 
years  eariier.  It  had  been,  like  other  inland  places, 
a  farming  town  until  its  growth  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  college  precluded  that  occupation  there.  We 
of  that  neighborhood  spoke  of  going  to  Harvard 
."vjuare  as  going  "  down  in  town  ;  "  thore  more  remote, 
as  going  "down  to  the  village.''  In  the  now  Harvard 
Square  stood  "  ^ViIL^.^d'9  Hotel,"  the  same  building 
iu  which  now  (M.ay,  ISOO)  the  passenger-room  of  the 
railroad  is.  "  Willard's"  was  the  resort  of  the  mod- 
erns— i.e.,  tbe  les*  "advanced"  people — men  whose 
memories  were  of  General  Bonaparte,  of  the  Embargo 
aud  the  last  war.  Porter's  tavern  was  the  presu- 
mable resort  of  the  ancients,  whose  remembrance 
might  reach  back  to  Bunker  Hill,  or  possibly  to  the 
massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry. 

Tbis  building  wa^  of  two  stories,  gambrel  roofed  and 
of  hospitable  asjject,  with  a  more  modem  ball  for 
dancing  attaclied,  the  great  place  for  public  gayeties  in 
our  l)oyho<)d.  This  building  is  -till  standing,  devoted 
to  new  purposes.  On  the  left  of  Willard's,  and  on  the 
corner  of  Dnnster  Street,  was  our  principal  grocer; 
on  the  right  another  grocer's  shop,  with  the  post- 
otfice  in  the  rear;  then  a  passage  way,  and  then  our 
only  effective  dry-goods  shop,  at  tbe  corner  of 
Brighton  Street.  AM  these  buildings  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  the  easterly  corner  of  Dunster  Street,  facing  j 
on  3Iain.  w.is  a  bouse  of  some  antiquity,  where  our  ' 
fir-t  regular  apothecary's  shop  made  its  appearance. 
Tbcnce  to  Holyoke  .Street  was  vacancy.  On  the  east- 
erly corner  of  Holyoke,  facing  on  Harvard  Street, 
^tood  our  book-store,  with  a  printing-office  on  the 
fiecond  rioor,  and  wooflen  stairs  on  tlie  outside  on 
Holyoke  Street — a  thin,  long,  three-story  building; 
neit,  east  of  that,  a  very  old  red  house,  with  a  tradi- 
tional flavor  about  it  of  Uradisb,  a  famous  pirate  of 
our  Ciilonial  times.  We  have  some  notion  that  Cap- 
taia  {vidd  wa."i  mentioned  as  a  fellow-lodger.  If  evi- 
dence is  a.sked  for,  we  can  a<ld  tliat  there  have  been 
nin»>ra  of  an  iron  jwt  of  coin  discovered  in  the  cellar. 
This  all  will  allow  to  be  corroborative.  But  tradition 
aione,  being  vox  populi,  v>  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
This  incident  imparts  a  fine  aroma  of  maritime  ad- 
venture to  Harvarfl  Street. 

Xext  to  the  red  house  wa.-?  a  small  bake-house,  and 
at  the  westerly  corner  of  Linden  Street  a  tbree-story 
wooden  house.  Pa*?ing  Linden  Street,  the  whole 
^•lu.ir-;  next,  we  think,  may  have  been  ocaipied  by 
the  i|uite  stately  Borland  house,  which  stauds  far 


back  from  Harvard  Street.  Passing  Plympton  Street, 
there  was  i\  piece  of  land  running  from  a  point  one  or 
two  hundred  feet  down  Plympton  Street,  round  to 
and  a  little  distance  down  Bow  Street.  It  contained 
pear  and  mulberry  trees  only. 

Opposite  this  land,  on  the  present  Harvard  Street 
(which  in  our  boyhood  was  called  from  there  the 
Middle  Road),  stood  the  old  parsonage,  and  next  this, 
easterly,  the  modern  Dana  house,  built  in  our  boy- 
hood. There  was  no  building  in  sight  beyond  this 
on  Harvard  Street,  and  on  Main  Street  from  Bow 
Street  there  was  no  dwelling  visible  but  the  Judge 
Dana  house  between  the  present  Dana  and  Ellery 
Streets.  Beyoud  this  there  was  one  house  on  the  left; 
none  on  the  right  before  reaching  the  present  Inman 
Street. 

The  open  ground  extending  from  Church  Street  to 
Waterhcuse  Street  was  called,  except  the  part  occu- 
pied by  roads,  the  Common.  Agriculture  lingered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college.  Jarvis  Field 
waa  still  occupied  as  farm  land.  We  have  seen  Indian 
corn  growing  where,  the  Scientific  School,  and  Gym- 
nasium now  stand. 

There  were  no  street  lamps  save,  for  a  few  years, 
four,  on  tbe  walk  in  front  of  the  college  buildings. 
People  walked  at  night  by  faith — that  is,  such  confi- 
dence as  they  might  have  in  their  knowledge  of  tbe 
ups  and  downs  that  lay  in  theirinvisible  path.  There 
were  no  names  of  streets;  people  in  giving  a  direc- 
tion, approximated  aa  well  as  they  could :  "  Down  by 
the  '  meetinus,'  "  "  Down  by  the  Hayscales,"  "  Down 
by  the  .Mash  "  (marsh),  "  Up  by  Miss  Jarvis's.*' 

The  present  Kirkland  Street  was  built  up  about 
1321.  There  was  then  standing  there,  a  little  below 
Oxford  Street,  a  dilapidated,  untenantable  "  Fox- 
croft  "  house.  The  present  C^^ambridge  Street,  then 
"Craigie's  Road,"  had  one  house,  visible  from  the 
Delta,  on  it.  The  road  presented  then  quite  a  forest 
visla  to  those  looking  down  it.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
Delta  was  what  was  called  the  Swamp.  This  extend- 
ed some  little  distance  till  it  met  the  woods  on  the 
left  side  of  the  road. 

On  Brattle  Street,  from  Xsh  Street,  there  was  but 
one  house,  the  Vassal  house,  on  the  southerly  side,  aa 
far  as  Elmwood  Avenue,  and  considerably  beyond  ; 
on  the  northerly  side  there  were  six  or  seven.  Mount 
Auburn  Street  from  the  present  jiolice  station,  to 
Elmwood  .\. venue  w.is  a  solitude. 

We  had  a  true  old  Puritan  "  meeting- hoixse,"  which 
did  credit  to  our  artificers  of  1756.  We  recollect  those 
who  were  men  in  our  childhood  with  much  respect  a-j 
I  excellent  workmen  and  citizens.    Since  theintroduc- 
i  tion  of  machinery  the  skill  required,  of  the  carpenter 
j  at  least,  is  very  much  diminished.  Within  our  "meet- 
inu.'<,"  aa  it  waa  usually  called,  all  was  creditable  to 
1  the  workmen  employed  and  to  the  liberal  zeal  of  the 
I  parish.    The  pulpit  waa  quite  elaborate  and  in  good 
inste.   The  pews  had  their  panels  and  mouldings  (if 
that  id  the  right  term).    The  spire  was  perhaps  a 
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little  wanting  in  bulk,  but  as  an  emblem  of  man 
dwindling  as  he  approaches  the  celestial  regions  it 
was  good.  The  pews  were  left  to  the  proprietor  to 
paint,  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  The  "  Boys' Gallerv  " 
which  perhaps  was  somewhat  akin  to  a  penal  colony, 
was  unpainted. 

The  Massachusetts  colonists  early  established  a 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  exchanging  their  fish  and 
lumber  for  sugar  and  molasses.  Their  abundant  wood 
enabled  them  to  turn  the  latter  article  into  rum. 
This  became  a  very  cheap  commodity;  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly  a  quart  of  nno  rum  could  be  bought  for 
six  cents  in  our  young  days.  We  all  know  the  evils 
that  rum  brought  with  it  and  the  gradual  awakening 
of  the  country  to  appreciation  of  them. 

In  our  town,  rum  (considering  that  as  the  repre- 
sentative liquor)  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  philosophers, 
who  preferred  desultory  labor,  with  frequent  intervals 
for  reflection  and  contemplation.  They  were  gener- 
ally good-natured  and  pleasantly  disposed,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  relieved  the  picture  of  steady  industry 
in  town  and  college.  They  had  a  strong  social  bent, 
considering  society  as  the  most  obvious  and  easy 
means  of  enlarging  the  mind. 

One  incident  will  show  their  genial  and  hospita- 
ble turn.  A  young  man,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  on  a 
summer  evening  met  another  young  man  at  one  of 
their  gatherings,  who  professed  himself  a  stranger  in 
town.  After  a  long  and  hilarious  session  our  neigh- 
bor asked  him  if  he  would  not  come  and  lodge  with 
him  that  night.  He  accepted  the  oifer  gratefully  and 
they  set  out.  When  they  came  into  the  Common  our 
neighbor  stopped,  took  his  coat  and  hat  off  and  threw 
them  down.  "HeiloJ  what  are  you  up  to?"  =aid 
his  friend.  "Why  this  is  where  I  sleep,'' said  our 
neighbor.  The  very  broad  philanthropy  of  the  act 
strikes  one.  This  man  was  a  stranger ;  it  was  enough, 
he  shared  his  bed  with  him. 

Our  friend  undoubtedly  frequented  a  three-cent 
place  of  entertainment.  At  Willard's  a  "  drink  "  was 
six  cents,  at  the  stores  three ;  at  Willard's,  too,  "  soda 
water"  was  sold,  then  something  phenomenal,  which 
aa  boys  we  only  heard  of. 

We  might  tell  of  the  wages  paid  in  our  boyhood,  as, 
for  instance,  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  month  (with  board) 
to  first-rate  young  men  from  the  country,  for  care  of 
barn  and  wood-house,  with  occasional  farm  work.  A 
dollar  a  week  to  young  women  of  thesamequalit\',  of 
our  Spanish  silver  currency  of  four-pences  (or  fo'pen- 
ces)  6}  cents,  nine-pences  12.V,  pistareens  20  and 
dollars,  besides  our  own  bank-notes  and  cents,  and  it 
may  be  some  silver.  We  might  speak  of  the  heredi- 
tary household  economies,  of  the  salt-fish,  sternly  util- 
itarian, the  brown  bread,  the  Indian  pudding  (which 
we  respect,  but  do  not  love)  and  other  articles  suggest- 
ing the  necessary  frugality  of  earlier  times.  For 
prices,  we  think  we  recollect  Java  coffee  at  fourteen 
cents  the  pound,  beef  and  mutton  at  twelve  and  a 
lialf  (i.«.  nine-pence);  but  let  us  remind  the  houiseholder 


that  money  w.ns  but  a  third  .is  plenty  as  to-day,  or  less. 
Meanwhile  the  fare  in  the  four-horse  st.ige-coach  that 
went  twice  a  d.iy  to  Boston  nas  iwcuty-five  cents. 

^Ve  ought  to  mention  the  d:inie  school,  where  very 
little  children,  sat  on  wooden  blocks  and  larger  ones 
on  benches,  where  virtue  was  rewarded  by  a  tinsel  bow 
pinned  (temporarily)  on  shoulder;  and  her  froward  sis- 
ter naughtiness,  with  head  down,  a  tear  in  the  eye  and 
a  finger  in  the  mouth,  was  obliged  to  stand  a  certain 
time  with  a  black  one  attached  in  the  same  w.ny.  It 
was  here  that  we  read  in  Miss  Hannah  Adam.s'Histor}' 
of  the  Due  d'Anville's  unfortunate  naval  expedition, 
and  how  the  admiral  of  thefleet  "fell  on  his  sword,"  and 
sawas  we  read,  from  time  to  time,  the  mast  of  the  college 
sloop  looking  over  the  opposite  house;  thus  associat- 
ing the  Duke  and  the  College  Sloop  in  our  memory. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  our  navigation.  It  consist- 
ed entirely  of  the  above-mentioned  college  sloop. 

She  was  a  good,  honest,  innocent  craft,  and  lies 
pleasantly  at  anchor  in  our  memory. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  whom  we  ought  to  mention  as  hnving  fur- 
nished a  very  good  ])rivate  school  for  our  and  her 
own  boys,  which  has  left  many  friendly  memories. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CAMBRIDGE-{  Conlimifd). 

THE  IXDIAXfi  OF  C'AMBnilXlE  AXD  VICIXITY. 
nV  REV.  GEORGE  M.  KODCE. 

Ay  account  of  the  Indians  of  Cambridge  must  nec- 
es."ari;y  involve  a  partial  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
tribe,  siuce  the  Indians  of  all  this  region  were  known 
generally  under  that  name ;  aud  because  the  arbitrary 
limits  of  patents,  grants  and  plantations  were  ail  un- 
known to  them,  and  they  had  no  idea  of  town,  county 
or  colony  lines.  Moreover,  the  Indians  seldom  had 
any  permanent  dwelling-jilace,  and  were  accustomed 
to  move  at  different  seasons  and  in  different  years 
into  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  begin  then 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  Massachusetts  tribe  or  di- 
vision of  the  New  England  Indians.  For  the  present 
purpose  we  need  not  go  back  further  than  1GU4— 
when  Sieur  Samuel  de  Champlain,  with  his  captain, 
Sieur  de  Monts,  sailed  along  the  coast  from  the  St. 
Croix  River  aa  far  aa  Eaatham  harbor,  upon  Cape 
Cod.  It  was  Champlain  who  named  ilont  Desert, 
because,  unlike  most  of  the  islands  and  headlands 
along  the  coast,  it  was  "destitute  of  trees."  He  lo- 
cated '•  Norumbegue "  aa  our  Penobscot  River,  and 
upon  this  the  Indians  who  swarmed  along  the  shores 
told  him  lived  their  great  "  King,"  Bes-sabez  (the 
English  called  this  "King"  Bashaba).  The  Indians 
hereabouts  he  called  the  "  Etechemins,"  (aud  the  name 
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included  the  Indians  of  the  Kennebec  at  the  same 
time).  These  Indians  conducted  him  to  the  falls  of 
"Norumbegue,"  and  there  "Bessabez"  came  to  visit 
him,  the  place  of  their  meeting  being  doubtless  the 
sit«  of  the  present  city  of  Bangor.  The  interest  of 
this  voyage  to  us  now  is  the  record  of  the  numerous 
crowds  of  Indians  all  along  the  shores.  Champlain 
describes  the  natives  of  the  Maine  coasts  as  "swarthy, 
dressed  in  beaver-skins,  etc.,"  of  large  stature  and,  in 
general,  intelligent  and  friendly,  until  after  Wey- 
mouth's sojourn  in  their  vicinity  and  his  capture  of 
some  of  their  people,  after  which  they  were  suspi- 
cions and  timid.  It  was  in  June,  1605,  that  they 
passed  beyond  the  Kennebec  and  along  the  lower 
part  of  Maine  to  Massachusetts.  Champlain  calls 
the  inhabitants  the  Almouchiquois.  Everywhere  the 
shores  seemed  full  of  natives  hunting,  fishing  and 
paddling  out  in  canoes  to  trade  with  the  strangers. 
From  his  descriptions  and  maps  the  course  of  his 
voyage  may  be  traced  quite  accurately,  although  the 
names  he  gave  have  mostly  passed  away.  His  ship 
anchored  inside  "Richmond  Island,"  as  it  was  after- 
wards called,  and  the  Indians  came  down  upon  the 
shore  on  the  mainland  and  built  a  huge  bonfire  and 
danced  and  shouted  to  attract  their  attention.  Cham- 
plain gives  a  very  minute  account  of  this  locality, 
from  Black  Point  to  beyond  the  river  which  he  wrote 
Chouacoet,  as  he  understood  the  Indian  name,  but 
which  the  English  called  Saco.  They  mingled  freely 
v.ith  the  natives  and  traded  with  them.  The  Indians 
are  described  as  prosperous  and  well-favored,  with 
many  plantations  upon  which  they  were  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  He  says  they  had  not  before 
noticed  any  tilling  or  cultivating  by  the  Indians. 
Their  method,  as  he  marked  and  described  it  here,  ap- 
plies, doubtless,  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians. 

In  place  of  ploughs  the  Indians  used  a  sort  of 
wooden  spade.  They  dropped  three  or  four  kernels 
of  corn  in  a  place,  and  then  piled  about  a  quantity  of 
loose  earth  mixed  with  the  shells  of  the  "  Signoc," 
or  what  we  call  the  "  Horsefoot-crab,"  of  which  there 
were  immense  numbers  along  the  shores.  These  hills 
were  about  three  feet  apart.  In  the  "hill"  with  the 
corn  they  also  dropped  a  few  beans.  They  planted 
squashes  and  pumpkins  also  among  the  "hills,"  and 
this  method  has  been  but  little  changed  since  their 
day.  They  planted  in  May  and  gathered  in  Septem- 
ber. Coasting  southward  along  the  lands  which  he 
describes,  his  vessel  at  last  enters  Boston  harbor, 
and  is  anchored,  probably,  nearly  opposite  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard,  and  near  the  East  Boston  shore. 
From  this  anchorage  they  observed  many  fires  all 
along  the  surrounding  shores,  and  many  of  the  In- 
dians coming  down  to  the  shores  to  see  them.  Some 
of  their  crew  were  sent  on  shore  with  presents  and 
with  the  Penobscot  Indian,  Panounias,  and  his  wife; 
but  these  Indians  could  not  understand  the  natives, 
who  were  of  the  same  tongue  as  those  at  Saco.  They 
did  not  therefore  find  out  the  name  of  their  chief. 


All  around  the  shores  there  was  "  a  great  deal  of  land 
cleared  up  and  planted  with  Indian  corn."  He  says: 
"The  country  is  very  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  fine  trees.  The  Indians  here  had 
the  'dug-out'  wooden  boats  instead  of  the  birch-bark 
canoes  ;  they  had  not  seen  any  of  these  before,  and 
he  says,  they  were  constructed  by  the  slow  process  of 
burning  out  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  one  side  with 
hot  stones.  They  used  stone  hatchets  and  axes  to  cut 
down  the  trees  ;  and  their  weapons  were  pikes,  clubs, 
bows  and  arrows.  Continuing  southward,  crowds  of 
Indians  came  to  the  shores  at  all  points,  showing  that 
at  the  time  the  country  was  populous  and,  as  it 
seemed,  the  natives  were  prosperous  and  at  peace. 
It  was  midsummer,  1605,  when  Champlain  visited 
Massachusetts.  He  did  not  at  this  time  explore  the 
rivers  of  the  Bay,  but  mentions  the  Charles,  which 
he  named  the  "Du  Guast,"  in  honor  of  Pierre  du 
Guast,  commander  of  the  expedition,  whose  title  was 
"Sieur  de  Monts."  The  English  named  it  for  thsir 
King.  Champlain  supposed  this  river  flowed  from 
the  West,  from  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  Such, 
in  brief,  was  the  general  condicion  of  the  Indians 
along  the  coast  in  1605.  We  pass  now  to  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  their  condition,  as  the  English  set- 
tlers found  them  in  1620,  and  onward.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Champlain  called  all  the  Indians, 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  South,  as  far  as  he  went,  by 
the  general  name,  "Almouchiquois." 

The  earliest  definite  accounts  we  have  of  the  In- 
dians, who  lived  upon  the  peninsula  between  the 
Mystic  and  Charles  Rivers  are  somewhat  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.  They  belonged  to,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  central  portion  of  the  formerly  large  and 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Massachusetts.  Some  of  their 
old  men  told  our  earliest  settlers  that  the  dominion  of 
their  great  Sachem  had  once  extended  as  far  as  the 
Wampanoags  and  Narragansetts  on  the  south,  to  the 
Connecticut  River  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Penna- 
cooks  on  the  north.  Nothing,  however,  as  to  the 
limits,  is  certain.  There  is  a  tradition,  apparently 
supported  by  evidences  which  will  appear  further  on, 
that  upon  the  peninsula  between  the  Mystic  and 
Charles  was  situated  the  rendezvous  of  this  formerly 
great  tribe.  It  was  here  that  they  used  to  gather  from 
the  south,  bringing  their  products  of  the  land  and 
water;  from  the  north,  with  the  barter  of  beaver  and 
other  furs,  and  from  the  interior,  where  the  people 
were  called,  by  those  living  on  the  coast,  Nipmucks, 
or  "fresh-water"  Indians.  All  the  Bay,  from  Nahant 
to  Cohasset,  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  capital,  with 
many  considerable  sub-tribes  and  sagamores,  subject 
to  this  great  Sachem  of  the  Massachusetts,  whose 
chief  sekt  is  said,  by  one  tradition,  to  have  been 
within  the  limits  of  Dorchester,  upon  a  hill  near  the 
place  now  called  Squantum. 

But  the  strength  and  glory  of  this  great  tribe  had 
departed  long  before  the  English  came  in  contact 
with  them,  and  even  before  that  terrible  plague  of 
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1015-17,  wliioh  swept  away  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast  Indians,  from  the  Kennebec  to  Rhode 
Island.  Of  that  devastating  scourge  we  have  many 
corroborating  accounts,  among  which  one  of  the  most 
vivid  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  "Merry 
Mount"  fame,  in  that  curious  book  of  his,  entitled 
"New  English  Canaan."  It  will  be  seen  tliat,  like 
all  accounts  of  that  ])eriod,  it  is  mixed  with  strange 
and  crude  superstitions.  He  relates  the  destruction 
of  the  crew  of  a  French  ship,  by  the  Wampanoags, 
and  tells  that  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  was  spared, 
rebuked  them  for  their  wickedness,  and  told  them  that 
God  would  punish  and  destroy  them  ;  whereupon  the 
Indians  answered  that  "they  were  so  many  that  God 
could  not  kill  them."  "In  a  short  time  after,"  says 
Morton,— 

"TIio  hand  of  God  feU  heavily  upon  them  with  eucli  a  mortnll 
Btroake  tliat  they  died  on  lieaps,  qb  they  lay  in  their  lionaea,  and  tlie 
living  tliat  were  able  to  shift  for  themselvcH,  would  runne  away  and  let 
them  dy,  and  let  their  carkasea  ly  above  the  ground  without  burial. 
For  in  a  place  where  niany  inhabited  there  hath  been  but  one  left  alive, 
to  tell  what  became  of  the  reat;  the  living  being  {aa  it  aeenip)  not  able 
to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowea,  kites,  and  vermin  to  pray 
upon.  And  the  bones  and  ekullB  upon  the  severali  placea  of  their  habi- 
tations made  Burh  a  speotucle  after  my  coniming  into  these  parts,  that  as 
I  travailed  in  that  forrest  nere  the  Massachuaaets,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
new-found  Golgotha." 

There  is,  also,  in  Captain  John  Smith's  account  of 
New  England  (written  in  England  in  1630),  a  pass- 
age giving  a  similar  story  of  the  great  plague,  and 
adding  the  particulars  that  the  pestilence  carried  off 
"all  the  Massachusetts,  some  five  or  six  hundred  in 
number,  leaving  only  thirty  living,  of  whom  their 
enemies  killed  all  but  two."  Captain  Smith  says  he 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  but  that  "  it  is 
most  certaiue  that  there  was  an  exceeding  great 
plague  amongst  them,  for  where  I  have  seene  two  or 
three  hundred,  within  three  years  after  remained 
scarce  thirty."  His  first  visit  was  in  1614,  his  second 
in  1617.  We  learn,  also,  from  the  writings  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  (whoso  agent,  Richard  Vines, 
with  a  comrade,  spent  the  winter  of  1015-lC,  prob- 
ably, at  Winter  Harbor,  and  lodged  in  the  wigwams 
with  the  natives  who  died  by  scores  of  the  plague, 
while  these  two  were  unaffected  by  it),  that  pre- 
vious to  this  plague  the  Indian  tribes  along  the 
coast  had  been  greatly  decimated  by  some  powerful 
tribes  who  had  fallen  upou  them,  plundering  and 
destroying,  from  Casco  Bay  to  Plymouth  and  the 
country  beyond.  These  fierce  invaders  came  along 
the  coast  from  the  east,  and  were  known  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts as  Tarratines,  and  were  said  to  have  as  their 
great  Sachem  that  mystical  personage  whom  the  East- 
ward Indians  called  the  "Bashaba,"  whose  chief  seat 
•was  upon  the  Penobscot  River,  whom  Champlain 
called  Bessabez,  as  above  noted ;  and  the  Indians  who 
met  the  first  explorers  of  the  coast  of  Maine  declared 
that  this  "Bashaba"  was  the  great  king  of  the  whole 
country,  as  far  as  they  knew.  There  are  some  evi- 
dences that  the  Mohawks  had  been  appealed  to  by  the 
tribes  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  helped  them  to  beat 


back  the  Tarratines,  but,  in  their  turn,  had  fallen 
upon  their  allies  and  injured  them  more  even  than 
the  enemies  had  done.  After  that  came  the  great 
plague,  and  again,  after  that  had  passed,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  tlie  Tarratines  or  Mohawks,  or  both,  invaded 
the  remnants  of  the  tribes,  who,  perhaps,  for  safety, 
allied  themselves  with  the  Wampanoags,  as,  at  the 
coming  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1020,  their  Bachem,  Massa- 
soit,  seems  to  have  been  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  tribes  as  far  north  as  the  Merrimack. 

The  territory  embracing  the  parts  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Boston  was,  during  the  years  preceding  the 
coming  of  the  Pilgrims,  owned  by  the  Sachem  Nane- 
pashemet,  to  whom  also  the  local  tribes  were  in  sub- 
jection, while  the  inland  tribes,  the  Nipmucks- — prob- 
ably their  kindred — were  in  friendly  alliance.  While 
each  chief  of  a  tribe  seems  to  have  been  independent 
in  the  control  and  discipline  of  his  own  people,  there 
was  always  an  authority  referred  to  by  most  of  the 
Sachems. 

Massasoit  seems  to  have  owned  no  such  authority 
himself,  nor  did  any  of  his  people  refer  to  any  higher 
than  his.  The  same  is  true  of  Philip,  his  son,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  brother.  Miantonomali 
and  his  son  Canonchet,  Sachems  of  the  Narragansetts, 
acknowledged  no  higher  rulers.  Passaconaway,  of 
the  Pennacooks,  seems  to  have  been  of  like  rank  ;  and 
the  indications  are  that  Nanepashemet,  in  his  day, 
had  held  a  like  position  before  pestilence  and  war 
had  wasted  his  people. 

It  is  said  that,  before  the  war  with  the  Tarratines, 
Nanepashemet  had  lived  at  Lynn,  and  after  that  re- 
tired to  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Mystic  and 
Charles  Rivers,  and  there  fortified  a  hill  against  the 
apjaroach  of  his  enemies.  The  Pilgrim,  Bradford,  in 
his  journal,  says  that  the  Eastern  Indians  came  at 
harvest  time  to  plunder  the  Massachusetts  of  their 
corn.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Ipswich,  writing  fifty  years 
later,  said  that  the  Tarratines  made  war  upon  these 
Western  Indians  "  upon  the  account  of  some  treachery 
of  the  latter." 

The  first  authentic  reference  we  have  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  tribe,  is  found  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
Pilgrims,  in  a  work  published  in  England  in  1622  by 
G.  Mourt,  and  popularly  known  since  as  "  Mourt's 
Relation."  G.  Mourt  was  probably  George  Morton, 
one  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  an  associate  of 
Bradford  and  Winslow,  who  doubtless  furnished  the 
items  of  his  "  Relation  "  from  their  journals. 

Part  IV.  of  his  work  gives  an  account  of  a  journey 
of  a  party  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth  to  the  home 
of  the  Massachusetts,  "  and  what  happened  there.'' 
The  account  begins : 

"  It  seemed  good  to  the  Company  in  geneiall  that,  though  the  Massa- 
cliuaots  had  often  threatened  ua  (aa  we  wore  informed),  yet,  we  should 
go  amongst  them,  partly  to  aoe  the  countrey,  partly  to  make  peace  with 
them  and  partly  to  procure  their  trucko.  For  those  ends  the  Govornour 
chose  ten  men,  lit  for  the  purpose,  and  sent  Tiaquauluiu  and  two  other 
Salvages  to  bring  ub  to  epoech  with  the  people  and  interpret  for  us.  We 
But  out  about  midnight;  (he  tyde  then  serving  forus;  we  siippoBlng  it 
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to  be  neerer  tlicn  it  is,  thought  to  be  there  next  morning  betimes; 
but  it  proved  well  neeretweutie  Leagues  from  New  Plimouth. 

*-Wee  came  to  the  bottome  of  the  Bay,  but  being  late  wee  anchored 
aud  lay  in  the  Shallop,  not  having  seene  any  of  the  people,  Ac  " 

The  account  tells  that  on  the  next  day  they  went 
on  shore  and  sent  Tisquantum  (Squanto)  to  find  the 
Indians,  who  were  at  a  distance  up  in  the  country. 
The  place  where  they  landed,  and  where  they  found 
a  quantity  of  lobsters  which  had  been  caught  by  the 
natives,  was  near  a  "cliffe,"  and  was  probably  the 
rocky  point  in  Quincy  Bay  known  as  "  the  Chapel," 
at  Squantum  Head. 

They  found  the  Sachem  of  the  tribe  here  dwelling 
to  be  Obbatinewat,  who  owned  allegiance  to  Massa- 
8oit,  and  treated  them  kindly.  He  told  them  he  did 
not  dare  to  remain  in  any  stated  place,  for  fear  of  the 
Tarratines,  and  he  said,  too,  that  the  Squaw-Sachem, 
dwelling  across  the  Bay  beyond  the  river  (the  Charles), 
was  his  enemy.  He  referred  to  the  Squaw-Sachem  as 
the  "  Queene  of  the  Massachusetts,"  or  gave  the  Pil- 
grims that  idea.  Obbatinewat  next  day  consented  to 
accompany  them  to  visit  this  "  Queen." 

They  crossed  the  Bay,  with  its  "  at  lest  fiftie 
islands,"  and  at  night  came  to  the  place  where  the 
Squaw-Sachem  lived  ;  but  the  Indians,  going  on  shore, 
found  no  one,  and  so  they  returned  and  all  remained 
on  board  the  shallop  all  night.  On  the  next  day 
they  went  ashore,  leaving  two  men  to  care  for  the 
shallop  (this  was  on  October  1,  1621),  and  "marched 
in  Armes"  three  miles  up  into  the  country,  where 
they  found  corn-fields  where  some  corn  had  just  been 
gathered,  and  a  house,  probably  a  common  wigwam, 
had  been  pulled  down.  Going  on  a  mile  or  more, 
they  came  to  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  house, 
altogether  different  from  any  other  Indian  houses 
which  they  had  noticed.  This  was  built  upon  a 
scaffold  raised  upon  poles  some  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  house  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  observatory.  Beyond  this  hill,  "  in  a  bottome," 
they  found  a  fort,  covering  a  circle,  some  forty  to  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  enclosed  with  poles  thirty  or 
forty  "  foote"  long,  as  "  thick  as  they  could  be  set  one 
by  another."  A  trench  was  dug  on  each  side  of  this 
palisade,  "  breast  high."  Atone  point  there  was  an 
entrance  to  this  fortress  across  a  bridge.  In  the  midst 
of  this  fortification  there  was  the  frame  of  a  house, 
and  here  Nanepashemet,  their  former  king,  was 
buried.  The  location  of  this  fort  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  the  southeast  of  Mystic  Pond,  in  West  Med- 
ford;  and  near  the  supposed  site,  in  1862,  a  skeleton 
was  exhumed,  which  was  thought  by  some  to  be  that 
of  the  old  Indian  "King,"  as  there  was  found  with  it 
a  pipe  with  a  copper  mouthpiece.  About  a  mile 
farther  on,  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  Pilgrims  found 
another  such  fort,  and  they  were  told  that  here  Nane- 
pashemet had  been  killed,  and  no  one  had  lived  here 
since  his  death.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  killed  in 
the  raid  of  the  Tarratines  in  1619,  when  the  pesti- 
lence bad  left  him  defenceless,  and  too  old  and  weak 
to  escape  by  flight. 


The  English  remained  upon  this  hill  and  sent  their 
Indian  guides  forward  to  find  the  people  and  reassure 
them,  so  that  they  might  have  a  talk  and  trade  with 
them.  They  found  the  Indian  women  not  far  away, 
and  having  pacified  them,  they  brought  the  English 
to  them,  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  on  the  hill.  These 
women  had  fled  before  them,  but  carrying  a  large 
amount  of  corn,  some  of  which  they  now  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  English.  It  was  long 
before  any  of  their  men  could  be  induced  to  appear ; 
and  at  last  only  one,  and  he  shaking  with  fear.  The 
English  traded  with  them  what  they  could,  using  them 
kindly  and  dealing  fairly,  promising  to  return  again 
before  long  with  more  means  of  trade  and  asking  the 
Indians  to  save  all  their  furs  for  them,  which  they 
promised.  Nearly  all  the  women  followed  them,  down 
to  their  boats  for  the  sake  of  trading,  selling  the  fur 
clothes  which  they  wore,  and  replacing  them  with 
boughs  of  trees  lathed  about  them.  And  so  they 
parted  with  them  amicably ;  though  their  Indian 
guides  urged  them  to  plunder  the  women  and  take 
their  furs  without  paying  for  them. 

They  missed  their  chief  purpose,  which  was  to  gain 
an  interview  with  the  Squaw-Sachem,  or  Queeu  of 
the  Massachusetts.  The  Indian  women  reported  her 
a  long  distance  away,  so  that  they  could  not  go  to  her. 
The  journey  here  described  seems  to  have  been 
through  the  present  limits  of  Charlestown,  Somerville 
and  Medford,  to  the  southeast  side  of  Mystic  Pond, 
the  party  probably  following  along  the  high  land  by 
the  old  trail,  well  known,  of  course,  to  their  guides. 

The  picture  shows  how  weak  and  helpless  the  once 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Massachusetts  had  become.  It 
is  probable  that  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  was  with 
the  "  Queen,"  but  in  all  there  could  have  been  only 
a  few  hundred  who  were  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  and  as  far  back  as  Concord, 
where  the  eminent  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck,  thinks  the  "  Queen  "  had  her  residence  at  this 
time.  The  contrast  here  shown  with  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  in  1605  declares  the  terrible  havoc  of  the 
plague  and  their  wars.  Little  more  is  known  of  this 
tribe  after  this,  until  the  settlements  were  begun  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  April,  1629,  in  their  direc- 
tions to  those  who  came  over  to  settle  the  plantation 
in  the  bay,  the  authorities  of  the  "  New  England  Com- 
pany," say : 

"If  any  of  the  Salvages  pretend  right  of  inheritance  to  all  or  any  part 
of  the  lands  granted  in  our  pattent,  wo  pray  you  endeavor  to  purchase 
their  tytle  that  we  may  avoyde  tho  least  scruple  of  intrusion.'* 

According  to  this  direction,  the  settlers  sought  to 
obtain  the  lands  of  the  Indians  by  fair  purchase, 
though  the  prices  paid  would  seem  to  us  now  in- 
credibly small,  some  trinket  or  article  of  clothing,  or 
arms  and  ammunition  being  paid  for  a  tract  of  land. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  people  had  a  whole 
continent  of  free  land  before  them;  and  on  their  part, 
the  Indians  had  no  idea  of  land  values  or  titles,  and 
only  a  few  of  their  wisest  began  to  think  of  the  re- 
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suit  of  lliifl  constant  giving  up  of  their  land.  Their 
al.tiichment  to  any  particuhir  locality  was  tribal  rather 
than  personal;  and  when  tho English  aought  to  obtain 
ft  title  by  purchase,  it  was  found  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  waa  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  vested  in  the 
Sachem  or  sagamore  of  the  tribe.  The  first  settlers  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  were  careful  to  secure  titles  to  their 
lands  from  the  highest  authority  of  the  Massachusetts 
tribe.  At  the  time  of  their  coming  that  authority  was 
the  Bquaw-Sachem,  widow  of  Nanepashemet,  who, 
some  time  after  his  death,  married  the  chief  Pow-.wow, 
or  "  Medicine-Man "  of  the  tribe,  whose  name  was 
Webcowits  or  Wibbacowifs.  This  marriage,  however, 
did  not  transfer  any  of  her  hereditary  rights  or  titles 
to  him;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  been  recognized  as 
a  ruler,  or  anything  more  than  a  Pow-wow,  as  before 
the  alliance.  It  was  probably  by  the  precaution  of 
the  English  that  he  was  joined  in  the  deeds  given  by 
the  Squaw-Sachem.  Just  when  the  earliest  of  these 
deeds  were  given  is  uncertain,  but  not  certainly  until 
after  1G29-30.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  settlements  upon  the  peninsula  between  the 
Mystic  and  Charles  Rivers,  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, the  settlers,  as  soon  as  might  be,  obtained 
deeds  from  the  Squaw-Sachem.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  question  about  the  titles  gained  from  the 
Indians,  the  General  Court,  March  13,  1638-39,  em- 
powered Major  Edward  Gibbons  to  agree  with  the 
Indians  for  the  land  within  thebounds  of  Watertown, 
Cambridge  and  Boston.  Subsequent  deeds  and  rec- 
ords show  that  the  conveyance  was  made  by  the 
Squaw-Sachem  to  Watertown  and  Cambridge, 
although  no  deed  or  copy  of  deed  has  been  preserved, 
so  far  as  is  known.  The  first  deed,  relating  to  any  of 
these  lands  given  by  the  Squaw-Sachem,  was  dated 
April  18,  1639. 

Deed  of  Squaw-Snchem  and  Wehcowet  to  the  {nhahitanL'i  of  Charlestowne. 
*' Wee,  Wdbcowet  <S;  Squaw  Sachem,  do  sell  unto  the  inlmbitantB  of 
Cliaiieatowne,  all  the  land  within  the  lines  granted  them  by  the  Court 
excepting  the  farmes  &  the  ground  on  the  West  of  the  two  Great  Ponds 
called  Misticlte  Ponds  fr  om  tho  South  Bide  of  Mr.  NowoU's  lott,  Deere 
tlio  iippcr  end  of  the  ponds,  unto  the  little  ninnet  that  Cometh  from 
Capt.  Cooke's  mill,  which  the  Squaw  reserveth  for  their  own  use  for  her 
life,  for  the  Indians  to  plant  and  hunt  upon  ;  and  the  weitre  above  the 
ponds  they  also  reserve  for  the  Indians  to  fish  at  while  the  Squaw 
(Sachem  liveth,  and  after  the  death  of  Squaw  Sachem  ehee  doth  leave  al 
her  lands  from  Mr.  Mayliues  house  to  neere  Salem  tu  the  present  Gov- 
ernor.John  Winthrop,  Senr.,  Mr.  Increase  Nowoll,  Mr.  John  "Wilson  & 
Mr.  Edward  Gihons,  to  dispose  of,  and  all  Indians  to  depart,  and.for  sat- 
tisfaction  from  Charlestown,  Wee  acknowledge  to  have  received  in  full 
sattisfactlon,  twenty  and  one  coates,  nineteen  fathoms  of  Wampum  & 
three  bushels  of  Come.  In  witness  whereof,  wee  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  the  day  &  3'Mare  above  named. 

"  the  Marlio  of  Squa  Sachem, 
the  Marlto  of  Weboowet." 

In  the  Middlesex  Court  Files,  in  the  case  of  "Charles- 
towne vs.  Glaison,"  relative  to  the  possession  of  some 
of  these  lands,  dated  April  1,  1662,  there  are  several 
very  interesting  papers,  among  them  the  original  of 
the  above  deed,  and  a  deposition  of  Edward  Johnson 
concerning  this  conveyance  of  Squaw-Sachem.  It  is 
here  given  on  account  of  its  casual  references  to  the 
Indian  Queen,  etc.:  i 


"  I'^lward  Jolinsun,  aged  (10  years,  witnesnetli  : 

"  That  ab*  one  or  two  and  twenty  years  ngoe  the  ileponent  being  at 
the  wigwam  of  Siiua  Sachem,  there  was  jt^Hent  M'.  Increaso  Nowell, 
Major  Kdwnrd  Gibbons,  Ijclft.  Spraguo  and  ICdward  Converss,  and  some 
blhers  of  Clinrlustowno,  at  w«'>  time,  accoiillng  to  the  Interpretatliin  of 
her  iinrt  her  huBband's  meanllig  by  the  abtjve  named  Majol*  iWward  Gili- 
bons,  they  did  grant  and  sell  unto  Cliariestowne,  all  their  hind  within 
the  limittsof  CliarlcBtowne  except  that  on  the  West  side  of  the  ponds 
called  MiBtiche,  where  their  Wigwam  then  stood,  y/"^  they  reserved  for 
term  of  her  life,  &  after  her  deceaBo  they  (lid  then  declare  it  should 
come  and  rcmaine  to  Jn"  Winthrop  Esq',  Mr^  IncreaBe  Nowell,  Mr.  Jno 
Wilson  A  the  above  named  Major  Edward  Gibbons,  &  the  persons  and 
contract  thlH  deponant,  at  his  returne  Homo,  did  enter  into  his  doy-booke 
from  remembrance  y*  of  this  Js  y«  whole  truth  rembored,  so  sayth 

"  Sworne  in  Court  4  (2)  ICOO  E  dwahd  Johnson. 

as  attest  Thomas  Danfohth,  Itccord'. 

"  Vera  Copia 

Thomas  Danforth,  It." 

It  was  evidently  considered  the  safest  course  for 
the  inhabitants  to  secure  the  reversion  of  all  the 
Indian  lands  reserved,  in  order  thai  after  the  Squaw- 
Sachem's  death  they  might  not  be  troubled  with  any 
heirs  or  other  claimants,  and  might  also  be  rid  of  the 
Indians.  And  for  these  and  other  reasons  Major 
Edward  Gibbons  (who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Indians  and  their  language,  and  possessed  apparently 
special  influence  over  the  Squaw-Sachem,  as  well  as 
power  in  the  colony)  again  became  active  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  this  time  the  Squaw-Sachem  executes  a  deed 
of  gift  to  Jotham  Gibbons,  the  young  son  of  Major 
Gibbons,  conveying  the  reversion  of  all  her  lands 
hitherto  reserved.  The  following  is  the  deed  : 

"  Be  it  knowne  unto  all  men  by  these  presents  that  wee,  Webcowites 
and  the  Squa  Sachem  of  Misticke,  wife  of  the  said  Webcowites,  calling 
to  mindo  and  well  considering  the  many  kindnesses  and  benefitts  we 
have  received  from  the  hands  of  Captoine  Edward  Gibones,  of  Boston, 
in  New  England,  in  parte  of  requitall  whereof  and  for  our  tender  love 
and  good  respect  that  wee  doe  bear  to  Jotham  Gibones  Sonne  and  heire 
apparent  of  the  said^Cnptain  Gibones,  doe  hereby,  of  our  own  motion  and 
accord,  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Jotham  Gibones  the  reversion  of 
all  that  parcell  of  land  which  lyes  against  the  pondes  at  Misticke  afore- 
said, together  with  the  said  pondes,  all  which  wee  reserved  from  Charles- 
towne and  Cambridge,  late  called  Newtowno,  and  all  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squa 
Sachem.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  Beversion  of  the  said  parcell  of 
lands  and  pondes  and  all  and  singulare  the  ])remi6es  with  the  appurte- 
nances unto  the  said  Jotham  Gibones,  his  heires  and  assignes  forever. 
In  wituesse  whereof  wee  have  hereunto  sett  our  hands  and  scales  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  Eleventh  moneth  in  the  year  so  declared  by 
Christians  One  thousand  six  hundred  thirty  and  nyne,  and  lo  the  fif- 
teenth yonre  of  the  Ilaigno  of  King  Charles  of  England,  and  willing 
that  these  be  recorded  before  our  much  honored  ffriends,  the  Governor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Magis- 
trates there  for  poj-petuall  remembrance  of  this  thing. 

"Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of 

"  llonERT  LuoAn,  The  Squa  Sachem's  marko. 

EUMOND  QUINBEY, 

ItoBEKT  GiLLAM.  Webcowites'  marke." 

This  original  document  is  preserved  in  the  court 
files  of  Middlesex  County.  An  imperfect  copy  also 
is  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  volume  30,  page  1. 

The  transactions  with  the  Squaw-Sachem  went  on 
up  to  near  1660.  The  English  seem  to  have  treated 
her  with  marked  consideration,  and  to  have  faithfully 
performed  their  promises  to  her  in  their  payments  of 
corn,  "coates,"  etc.  Many  items  appear  in  Cambridge 
Eecords  relating  to  these  transactions. 
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It  would  appear  that  after  the  death  of  Xanepasbe- 
met,  the  Squaw-Sachem  exercised  little  control  over 
acy  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  south  of  the  Charles 
River.  These  seem  to  have  become  subject  to  ilassa- 
soit.  There  were  several  noted  Sachems  among 
them,  like  Chickatawbut,  who  claimed  to  be  rightful 
owner  of  the  lands  about  Boston,  and  from  whom  the 
Boston  settlers  bought  them  Kutshamakin,  who 
lived  upon  the  Neponset  River,  and  sold  what  is  now 
Milton  to  the  English ;  Wampatuck,  son  of  Chickataw- 
but,  etc  To  the  north,  Masconomo,  Sagamore  of  Ag- 
awam  (Ipswich).  These  repudiated  the  authority  of 
the  Squaw-Sachem,  and,  indeed,  all  authority  was 
merged  into  English  rule,  when  the  Sachems,  in 
1G43,  formally  submitted  to  the  General  Court  and 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  English. 

It  is  said  that  Xanepashemet  left  five  children,  and 
four  of  their  names  are  given  in  the  "History  of  the 
Lynn,''  by  Mr.  Lewis,  viz.:  1.  Montowampate,  Sachem 
of  Saugus,  called  by  the  English  "  Sagamore  James." 

2.  A  daughter,  called  by  the  English  "Abigail." 

3.  ^Vonohaquaham,  Sachem  of  Winnesimet,  known 
to  the  settlers  as  "  Sagamore  John." 

4.  Win:iepurkitt,  or  "George  Rumneymaish,"  but 
after  he  succeeded  his  brother  "  James"  as  Sachem  of 
Saugus,  called  "Sagamore  George."  It  was  Winne- 
purkitt  who,  according  the  story  in  Morton's  "  New 
Canaan,"  married  the  daughter  of  Passaconaway,  the 
great  Sachem  of  the  Pennacooks.  Upon  Morton's 
stor}'  is  fouuded  the  legend  of  Whittier's  poem,  "The 
Bridal  of  Pennacook.  ' 

Squaw-S.ichem  died  sometime  before  1GG2,  as  in 
.Vpril  of  that  year  suit  was  begun  by  the  town  of 
Charlestown  to  recover  the  lands  granted  to  Jotham 
Gibbons  in  reversion,  from  F.  Gleison,  who  was  then 
in  possession,  .Mnj.  Gibbons  and  his  son  having  died 
several  years  before.  The  small-pox  scourge  of  1G33, 
almost  utterly  destroyed  the  people  of  Nauepashemet'a 
sons  at  Rumneymarsh,  Saugus,  Nahant  and  Marble- 
head. 

The  glowing  accounts  of  the  firat  explorers  of  the 
coast  of  >ronh  America  were  greatly  disappointing 
to  those  who  came  into  the  country  to  settle  in  1620 
and  soon  after.  We  have  seen  that  the  pestilence  aud 
war  had  been  especially  destructive  to  the  great  ilaa- 
iachusetts  tribe.  The  death  of  their  chief  Sachem 
had  bnjken  the  tribe  into  factions,  which  neither  the 
Squaw-Sachem  uor  any  one  of  the  lesser  Sachems  of 
the  tribe  seems  to  have  had  the  disposition  or  power 
to  re-uuite.  But  the  pestilence  and  war  and  poverty 
and  constant  fear  had  broken  their  spirits,  and  they 
had  no  feeling  of  hostility  or  resistauce  when  the 
English  came,  but  rather  found  them  a  protection 
from  their  hereditary  enemira.  The  Massachusetts 
Indians  had  nothing  but  their  lands  which  the  English 
wanted,  and  these,  by  command  of  the  government, 
they  easily  obtained  in  a  legal  way.  The  Indians 
were  glad  to  oe  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  old  homes  and  near  the  English,  and  to  be  tolera-  ' 


ted  even  through  half-contemptuous  pity  and  ill-con- 
cealed distrust. 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  seem  to  have 
maintained  unbroken  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Indians,  and  to  have  tacitly  allowed  them  many 
privileges  which  elsewhere  had  been  refused.  They 
made  them  usefiil  also  in  many  ways,  employing  them, 
both  men  and  women,  upon  their  farms,  though  they 
did  not  generally  consider  them  reliable,  capable  or  in- 
dustrious. There  is  no  doubt  that  their  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  vagrancy  still  clung  to  them.  The  people  of 
theSquaw-Sachem,a8  we  have  seen,  after  the  settlement 
of  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  etc.,  gathered  to  the 
lands  reserved  for  them  at  the  Mystic  Ponds.  There 
was  another  company  of  Indians  on  the  south  side  of 
Charles  River  at  Nonantum,  within  the  bounds  of 
what  was  then  Cambridge  (now  Newton.)  These 
Indians  were  under  the  Sachemship  of  Kutshamakin, 
who  claimed  to  be  "Sachem  of  Massachusetts." 
Waban  was  the  chief  man  of  this  Nonantum  colony, 
though  not  a  Sachem.  His  wife  was  Tasunsquam 
daughter  of  Tahattawan,  Sachem  of  Concord,  which 
relation  doubtless  gave  him  some  authority ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  ability,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  these  qualities  in  him  that,  under  the 
earnest  Christian  zeal  of  John  Eliot,  of  Roxbury 
and  the  equally  earnest  and  wise  direction  of  Major 
Daniel  Gcokin,  of  Cambridge,  this  small  village  at 
Nonantum  reached  the  highest  point  of  Christian  civil- 
ization ever  attained  by  any  American  Indians.  The 
history  of  this  little  colony  on  Nonantum  is,  however, 
synonymous  nearly  with  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  which  is  not  properly  a  matter  for  this  chapter, 
but  as  that  movement  had  its  actual  formal  beginning 
here  in  the  wigwam  of  Waban  at  Nonantum,  it  may 
be  proper  to  note  a  few  points.  We  may  eee  at  a 
glance,  what  I  think  has  never  been  particularly 
referred  to  in  a  published  account,  that  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  their  help- 
lessness, abject  poverty  and  broken  spirit,  put  them 
in  a  condition  to  receive  any  word  of  life  from  the 
English,  which  might  in  any  way  give  them  courage 
or  restore  a  way  of  hope.  And  then  again,  opposition 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Eliot  to  convert  the  Indians,  was 
based  upon  the  same  reason  of  their  Sachems  and 
rulers,  which  they  gave  for  not  formally  submitting 
to  Englii^h  laws:  either  process  destroyed  the  author- 
ity of  the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  tribe.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, had  come  almost  imperceptibly  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  colonial  laws.  The  result 
was  that  hardly  more  than  the  name  of  authority  was 
left  to  the  Sachems,  and  little  objection  was  made  to 
the  christianizing  endeavors  of  Mr.  Eliot  and  Major 
Gookin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Eliot,  who  came  over  in  1631,  and  was 
settled  over  the  church  in  Roxbury,  early  appreci- 
ated the  opportunity  and  realized  its  importance.  He 
began  soou  to  fit  himself  for  the  work,  by  gaining  a 
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ihoroujjh  k'jowledge  of  the  Indian  language;  and  aho 
prepared  the  public,  especially  of  England,  for  assist- 
ing the  work,  by  publishing  tracts  in  London,  giving 
account  of  the  great  field  for  missionary  enterprise,  in 
which  the  French  Catholics  had  been  so  succe-.sful. 
In  both  his  personal  preparation  and  in  the  public 
mind  he  was  successful.  His  tracts  published  in  Lon- 
don stirred  up  the  whole  kingdom  wifh  a  missionary 
fervor,  and  from  the  churches  and  from  benevolent 
people  contributions  poured  into  the  fund  of  the 
"Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land," until  about  £12,000  had  been  collected  and 
invested  in  real  estate  in  England,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  expended  in  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians  of  New  England,  to  pay  the  wages  of 
school-teachers  and  missionaries.  But  the  General 
Court  of  JIaasachusetta  were  not  behind  in  zeal,  and 
in  1G46  (before  the  society  in  London  had  been 
organized)  passed  an  aa  for  the  same  end  as  above. 

Upon  the  28th  of  October,  1646,  ^Ir.  Eliot,  in  com- 
pany with  Major  Gookin  and  two  others,  went  to 
Nonantum,  and  there,  in  the  large  wigwam  of  Waban^ 
for  the  first  time  preached  (in  their  own  language)  to 
an  Indian  congregation,  maiuly  called  together  by  the 
endeavors  of  Waban,  the  chief  man,  though  not 
Sachem,  of  Nonantum.  Mr.  Eliot  continued  preach- 
ing through  a  part  of  the  winter  and  the  following 
spring,  ilany  of  the  prominent  ministers  and  laymen 
often  attended  these  meetings,  and  sympathized  and 
assisted  aa  actively  as  possible  in  his  work.  Among  the 
foremost  of  these  were  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  ilajor 
Gookin  and  Mr.  Dunster,  of  Cambridge.  It  was  early 
realized  that  these  Indians  must  be  reduced  to  ways 
of  civilized  life  as  well  as  taught  Christian  doctrine. 
Itwaa  soon  seen  that  they  must  be  taught  something 
of  the  industrial  arts.  A  large  tract  at  Nonantum 
was  set  apart  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  and  it 
was  sought  to  gather  all  within  the  neighboring  towns 
to  this  place.  Those  who  came  were  encouraged  to 
cultivate  farms  and  build  better  houses.  They  were 
furnished  with  farming  and  carpenter's  tools,  etc. 
They  surrounded  their  town  with  ditches  and  stone 
walls,  planted  orchards  and  laid  out  regular  roads  and  \ 
streets,  enclosing  their  fields  with  fences.  The  young  \ 
men  were  taught  trades ;  many  learned  farming  by  ^ 
working  upon  the  farms  of  the  EnglisU. 

At  Nonantum  (where  all  Indian  history  for  Cam- 
bridge and  other  towns  near  by  centres  at  this 
period)  the  first  civil  laws  for  regulating  an  Indian 
community  were  established.  The  success  of  the 
colony  at  Nonantum  had  encouraged  Mr.  Eliot  to 
widen  his  efforts,  and  itinerant  teachers  were  fitted 
among  the  natives  and  sent  to  the  various  tribes  to 
open  the  way  for  Mr.  Eliot;  and  six  communities  of 
"Christian  Indians"  had  been  established  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Elict  and  Major  Daniel  Gookin,  who  had 
been  made  superintendent  of  the  general  work  in  New 
England.  These  communities  were  located  in  1674 
in  what  are  now  the  towns  of  Canton,  Grafton, 


Marlborough,  Tewksbury,  Littleton  and  lloiikinton. 
Some  five  or  six  others,  called  the  "  New  Praying 
Towns,"  were  started.  But  we  must  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Nonantum  village. 

In  1050,  at  the  earnest  wish  of  the  friends  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  led  by  Mr.  Eliot,  a  township  of 
six  thousand  acres,  on  the  Cliarhs  River,  at  Natick, 
was  granted  for  the  u^e  of  said  Christian  Indians  for  a 
town.  This  Indian  town  was  regularly  laid  out  in 
1651,  and  thither  that  year  Waban  and  the  Nonantum 
Indians  removed,  and  thereafter  became  identified 
with  that  flourishing  community. 

In  Bacon's  "  History  of  Natick  "  this  town  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  "'three  long  streets,  two  on 
the  north  side  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
with  a  bridge  eighty  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  high,  and 
stone  foundation.-.,  with  the  whole  being  built  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  To  each  house  on  these  streets 
was  attached  a  piece  of  land.  The  houses  were  in  the 
Indian  style."  But  one  of  the  houses  was  built  in 
English  btyle,  large  and  commodious.  This  was  u.sed 
on  week-days  as  a  school-house,  and  as  a  church  on 
Sundays. 

Waban  was  chosen  ruler  of  the  town  and  proved  a 
wise,  prudent  and  useful  leader.  He  wa.s  active  in 
gathering  the  Indian  church  at  Natick.  He  died  in 
I'ullness  of  years,  having  survived  the  terrible  disap- 
pointments and  shared  the  persecutions  imposed 
upon  the  Christian  Indians  by  the  bitter  prejudices  of 
the  people  at  large  during  the  war  with  Philip  and 
his  allies,  1675-77.  When,  to  satisfy  the  jwpular 
rage,  their  village  was  broken  up,  and  all  were  seized 
and  carried  down  the  harbor  and  imprisoned  upon 
Deer  Island  through  the  winter  and  spring,  Waban, 
then  seventy-five  years  old,  went  with  them  and  shared 
all  their  privations,  and  lived  to  return  again  with 
them  to  their  village,  though,  as  Major  Gookin  relates, 
lie  was  near  dying  at  their  return  to  Cambridge,  where 
they  were  received  and  kindly  treated  by  many  who 
had  formerly  known  them.  Waban  himself  and 
some  others  of  those  who  were  very  sick  were  received 
into  Major  Gookin'a  own  house  and  cared  for  by  him- 
self and  wife  and  friends  till  they  recovered.  There 
was  no  place  where  the  Indians  had  more  friends,  or 
more  powerful  friends,  than  in  Cambridge.  Captain 
Thomas  Prentice  was  the  first  of  the  military  leaders 
to  conduct  the  friendly  Indians  as  soldiers  into  the 
war,  and  commended  them  earnestly  for  what  they 
accomplished.  The  leading  men  of  the  Colony,  the 
Governor  and  Council  and  the  magistrates,  and  nearly 
all  the  military  leaders  believed  in  the  Christian  In- 
dians, and  urged  their  employment  in  the  war ;  but 
the  bitter  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the  people  pre- 
vailed for  the  time,  and  the  Indians,  so  willing  and 
proud  to  serve,  and  so  much  more  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  peculiar  tactics  of  Indian  warfare  than  the 
slow  and  cumbersome  ranks  of  the  colonial  militia, 
were  thus  shut  out,  persecuted,  insulted,  and  many 
driven  into  hostility  by  the  popular  frenzy  against  all 
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InJbns.  Wheu  ihe  lieiienilCiart  finally  decided,  by 
the  advice  of  all  the  highest  military  leaders,  that  an 
Indian  company  should  he  raised  and  put  into  the 
lieid,  and  carried  out  the  order,  with  Capt.  Saiuuel 
Hunting  as  the  captain,  our  arms  first  began  to  pre- 
vail and  the  hostile  Indians  to  lose  heart.  An  at- 
tempt, also  at  Cambridge,  was  made  to  impart  a  lib- 
eral education  to  some  choice  Indian  youths;  Mr. 
Eliot  proposed  and  the  London  Society  were  pleased 
to  try  the  experiment.  Jlaay  youths  were  started 
upon  the  course,  but  few  survived  the  training  to  enter 
the  colleges.  Most  of  them  died  from  confinement  or 
changed  habit  of  diet,  or  got  disheartened  by  their 
une<]aal  coiapetition  witb  Englishmen.  There  were 
two  very  promising  youths  from  Martha's  Vineyard, 
named  Joel  and  Caleb.  Joel,  the  most  hopeful  of 
these,  when  within  a  few  months  of  taking  his  degree, 
went  home  for  a  brief  visit,  and  on  the  return  passage 
the  vessel  was  wrecked  off  Nantucket  Island  and  Joel 
was  drowned.  Upon  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of 
Harvard  College,  in  the  year  1G65,  appears  the  name 
of  the  only  one  of  these  Indians  ever  graduated — 
"Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  Indus."  Caleb,  not  long 
after  he  took  his  degree,  died  at  Charlestown  of  con- 
sumption. The  history  of  the  Indians  of  Cambridge 
closes  really  with  the  end  of  the  Nonantum  Colony 
and  its  merging  in  Natick.  The  latter  continued  as 
au  Indian  town  from  l()5]-37()2.  Thomas  Waban, 
son  of  tbe  first  W.aban,  was  fairly  well  educated  and 
was  town  clerk  for  many  years.  Thomas  Waban,  .Tr., 
was  his  son,  and  both  joined  in  a  deed  to  Samuel 
Umpatowin  in  1719.  The  church  was  formed  in 
IGfii.i,  and  was  broken  up  in  171(i.  In  1749  the 
Indian  population  ot"  the  town  was  16G.  In  1797  it 
was  twenty,  and  in  l.S"J(j  none  were  left. 

Besides  Rev.  Mr.  1-^liot  and  Major  Gookin,  the  prin- 
cipal men  engaged  in  thi.s  eiFort  to  Christianize  the 
Indiaas  lived  in  Cambridge,  so  that  the  town  may 
well  deserve  its  distinction  as  the  seat  of  America's 
firsit  and  greatest  University,  The  General  Court 
appointed  one  of  the  English  ^lagistratea  to  join  with 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  Indians  in  keeping  a  higher 
court  among  them;  and  this  court  had  the  power  of 
the  usual  County  Court.  The  first  magistrate  ap- 
pointed was  Daniel  Gookin,  in  165(5;  and  for  about 
three  years  of  his  absence,  soon  after,  ilajor  Hum- 
phrey Atberton  was  appointed;  but  he  dying  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  Maj'jr  Gookin  was  again  appointed, 
and  served  until  the  abrogation  of  tbe  Colonial  Char- 
ter, in  lC8f>.  The  record  of  a  court  held  by  him 
among  the  Indians  at  Walxiuissit  in  1674,  illustrates 
his  course  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Eliot  preached  a  sermon,  and  "  then  I  began  a 
court  among  the  Indians.  And  first,  I  approved  tbeir 
teacher,  .-iampson,  and  tbeir  constable.  Black  James, 
giving  each  of  them  a  charge  to  be  diligent  and  foith- 
!ul  iu  their  places.  Also  I  exhorted  the  \y&y\)\e  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  those 
set  in  order  there.    Then  published  a  warrant,  or 


order,  that  1  had  prepared,  empowering  the  constable 
to  suppress  drunkenness.  Sabbath-breaking,  eapecinlly 
pow-wowing  and  idolatry ;  and,  after  warning  given, 
to  apprehend  all  delinquents,  and  bring  them  before 
authority  to  answer  for  their  misdemeanor ;  the  smaller 
faults  to  bring  before  Wattasacompanum,  ruler  of  the 
Nipmuck  country  ;  for  idolatry  and  pow-wowing,  to 
bring  them  before  me." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  that  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  has 
held  its  organization  to  the  present,  having  been 
active,  more  or  less,  in  dispensing  the  funds  among 
the  remnants  of  the  New  England  tribes;  and  nearly 
always,  I  think,  the  directors  have  been  chiefly  resi- 
dents of  Cambridge,  and  worthy  successors  of  Eliot 
and  Gookin. 


CHAPTER  III. 
C.l  MBRIDGE  -( Conlimied). 

EfCLESIASTIC.VL  HISTORY. 
BY  REV.  ALEXANDER  MCKENZIE,  D.D. 

The  founding  of  Cambridge  was  a  part  of  the  great 
religious  and  political  movement  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  It  was  a  Puritan  movement, 
having  its  rise  in  England,  but  accomplishing  ita 
chief  work  in  this  western  continent.  Our  own  emi- 
nent historian  has  written :  "  Civilized  New  England 
is  the  child  of  English  Puritanism.  The  spirit  of  Puri- 
tanism was  no  creation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  as  old  as  the  truth  and  manliness  of  England." 
Another  of  our  historical  writers  has  given  it  as  his 
judgment  that  if  it  bad  not  been  for  Puritanism  po- 
litical liberty  would  probably  have  disappeared  from 
tbe  world;  and  that  the  time  of  Cromwell's  triumph 
was  the  critical  moment  of  history. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  course  of  events  which 
the  name  Puritan  suggests.  The  connection  of  our 
own  history  with  it  can  be  briefly  told.  The  authority ' 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  renounced,  but  there 
came  in  its  place  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Ecclesiastical  government  was  vested  in  the 
King  and  the  nobility.  They  ruled,  and  the  people 
were  expected  to  submit.  The  statutes  were  many 
and  e.'cplicit,  and  there  were  enough  martyrdoms  to 
prove  their  force.  "  The  truth  and  manliness  of  Eng- 
land" could  not  render  an  unbroken  .Tasent  and  an 
unfailing  obedience.  JIany  refused  to  be  content 
with  the  transfer  of  authority  and  the  advantage 
which  had  come  with  it.  They  wanted  a  larger  refor- 
mation. From  the  nature  of  tbeir  demand  they  were 
called  Puritans.  Their  demands  were  broad  and 
were  steadily  enlarged.  Liberty,  reform,  purity,  re- 
ligion mark  the  progress  of  their  thought  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  purpose.  For  thB  most  part,  they  pro- 
posed to  remain  in  the  national  church,  there  to 
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work  for  its  improvemeat.  To  what  tliey  deemed 
wrong  they  would  not  consent,  but  they  would  not 
separate  theiiiaelvea  from  the  church  "A-hich  they  loved 
and  in  which  they  had  all  the  rights  to  wUicli  any 
were  entitled.  Against  them  was  turned  the  force  of 
State  and  Church.  The  Court  of  High  Commission 
was  set  up  for  their  harm  aud  the  cruelty  of  the 
English  Inquisition  directed  against  as  good  and  loyal 
men  as  England  ever  knew.  Clergymen  were  de- 
posed, imprisoned,  killed.  Against  Englishmen  such 
methods  have  never  prevailed.  Violence  failed  of  its 
end  when  it  encountered  such  men.  When  James 
came  to  the  throne  the  Puritans  hoped  for  better 
things.  They  appealed  to  him  for  a  truer  Sabbath,  a 
shorter  liturgy,  better  music  in  the  churches,  aud  for 
ministers  who  should  combine  ability,  fidelity  and 
integrity.  The  King  granted  them  an  interview  at  \ 
Hampton  Court  and  replied  to  them  iti  terms  which  j 
left  no  hope.  "  If  this  be  all  your  party  have  to  sa\', 
I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  | 
this  land,  or  else  worse."  That  was  in  1004.  In 
1(505  Thomas  Shepard  was  born. 

There  was  nothing  good  to  be  looked  for  in  Eng- 
land. Was  there  any  hope  beyond  its  shores?  Some 
thought  so  and  cros-icd  to  the  Low  Countries.  Some 
concealed  themselves  and  waited.  Some  had  already 
left  the  National  Church.  As  early  as  15G7,  perhaps, 
there  was  "the  Privye  Church  in  London."  About 
1580  there  was  a  permanent  Congregatioual  Church 
of  Englishmen.  The  new  churches  had  their  own 
teachers  and  conducted  their  own  aifairs.  The  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Scrooby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  with 
Clyf^OD,  Robinson,  Brewster,  and  Bradford,  removed 
to  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  and  finally  crossed  the 
wide  sea  aud  found  a  sanctuary  and  a  home,  and  made 
an  illustrious  record  of  faith  and  devotion. 

Yet,  in  1620,  only  a  few  of  the  Puritans  were  Pil- 
grims. But  their  principles  were  gaining  power. 
The  contests  with  Jumes  during  his  troubled  reign 
increased  the  force  of  the  people  as  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  King.  His  methods  were  not  suited 
to  win  approbation.  "  I  hear  our  new  King  hath 
hanged  one  man  before  he  was  tried.  'Tis  strangely 
done."  Four  years  before  James  disappeared  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  renewed  its  severity  and 
made  it  more  certain  that  liberty  must  consent  to 
exile.  Buckingham  sought  to  beguile  men  whom  he 
could  not  suppress,  and  hindered  their  action  by  the 
hopes  he  aroused.  By  degrees  they  came  to  see  that 
all  this  meant  nothing;  more  and  more,  there  was 
talk  of  making  a  New  England.  John  White,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Dorchester,  on  the  Channel, 
proposed  to  the  ship-owners  to  found  a  settlement  on 
these  shores,  that  the  sailors  who  came  here  might 
have  a  home  when  they  were  not  at  sea,  so  that  their 
spiritual  interests  might  be  cared  for  when  they  were 
far  from  the  churches.  Not  very  much  came  of  the 
project,  which  perhaps  meant  more  than  was  avowed. 
Soon  men  of  means  were  planning  a  colony  here. 


They  obtained  the  charter  under  which  !Ma)->.'u.hnsett3 
lived  for  fifty-tive  years,  aud  other  ships  sailed  "into 
the  West  as  the  ^^un  wc-ut  down.''  Nauiiikt-.ig  vv.ns 
settled  and  became  .Siileni.  The  charter  said  nothing 
of  religious  liberty.  It  is  probable  that  the  colonista 
thought  they  could  secure  this  by  sailiug  three  thou- 
sand miles,  and  that  the  government  thought  it  could 
be  prevented,  however  far  away.  Four  weeks  from 
the  arrival  at  Naumkeag  the  colonists  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church,  assenting  to  a  covenant  and  or- 
daiuing  a  miuiiter.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  at 
tirst  intended  to  leave  the  Church  of  England.  But 
they  had  come  "to  i)ractise  the  positive  part  of  church 
reformation,  and  ])ropagate  the  Gospel  iu  America," 
and  this  was  the  f(»rm  which  their  wisdom  approved 
and  their  position  demanded.  If  they  had  not  formally 
.mticipated  this,  they  were,  at  least,  [>reimred  for  it. 
Here  was  another  Congre^'atiunal  Church  upon  our 
coast. 

The  Puritan  spirit  continued  to  .issert  itself  in  Eng- 
land. In  1029,  Aug.  2Gth,  John  Wintlirop  and  eleven 
others  entered  into  an  agreement  .it  Cnmbridge,  "be- 
neath the  shadow.o,  and,  perhaps,  within  tlie  very 
walls  of  that  venerable  University,  to  which  New 
England  was  destined  to  owe  so  many  of  her  brightest 
luminaries  and  noblest  benefactors  '' — "  Upon  duecon- 
sideration  of  the  state  of  the  Plantation  now  in  hand 
for  New  England,    .    .    .    it  is  fully  and  faithfully 
agreed  amongst  us,  and  every  one  of  us  dotli  hereby 
freely  and  sincerely  jjromise  and  bind  himself,  on  the 
word  of  a  Christian,  and  in  the  presence  of  God, 
who  is  the  searcher  of  all   hearts,  that  we  will  so 
really  endeavor  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  as,  by 
God's  assistance,  we  will  be  ready  in  our  persous,  with 
such  of  our  .several  families  as  are  to  go  with  us,  and 
such  provisions  as  we  are  able  conveniently  to  furnish 
ourselves  withal,  to  embark  for  the  said  Plantation 
by  the  first  of  March  next,  at  such  port  or  j)ort»  of 
this  land  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Company,  to 
the  end  to  pass  the  seas  (aud  in  God's  protection),  to 
inhabit  and  continue  in  New  England."    There  were 
certain  provisions  which  prudence  dictated,  but  which 
proved  no  impediment,  and  in  1630  they  came  in  the 
"Arbella"  to  Salem,  bringing  their  charter,  and  with  it 
the  government  of  the  colony.    Before  the  close  of 
that  year  seventeen  vessels  had  crossed  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,  and  a  thousand  persons  had  come 
in  them.    The  new  colonists  found  much  distress  at 
Salem,  from  sickness  and  scarcity  of  food.    After  less 
than  a  week  for  rest  and  inquiry, Winthropsetoutwith 
a  party  to  find  a  place  of  settlement  which  would  be 
open  to  them  .md  more  promising.    3Iishawum,  or 
Charlestown,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  capital  town, 
and  on  the  30th  of  July,  1630,  a  church  was  organ- 
ized with  a  covenant,  and  on   the  27th  of  August 
the  Reverend  John  Wilson -was  chosen  teaching- 
elder  and  solemnly  set  a|)art  for  his  .-sacred  otBce.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  for  several  years  a  minister  iu  the 
Church  of  Eugland,  but  had  been  suipended  and  si- 
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leuced  for  non-coiiformitv,  and  was  readv  to  identify 
himself  with  those  who  were  seeking  a  larger  iibertj". 
There  was  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  supply  of 
water  at  C  harlestown,  and  many  of  the  church  moved 
across  the  river.  Among  these  were  the  Governor, 
the  minister,  and  other  leading;  meu.  In  this  way  the 
Church  became  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  of  which 
"  some  have  been  heard  to  say,  ihey  believed  it  to  be 
the  most  glorious  church  in  the  world." 

It  is  well  to  ask  who  these  men  were  who  were  thus 
making  a  permanent  political  and  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment on  thb  continental  Western  Reserve.  There 
can  be  no  better  witness  thau  our  own  historian,  Pal- 
frey. He  quotes  the  words  of  "the  prejudiced  Chal- 
mers"; "The  principal  planters  of  Massachusetts 
were  English  country  gentlemen  of  uo  inconsiderable 
fortunes;  of  enlarged  understandings,  improved  by 
liberal  education  ;  of  extensive  ambition,  concealed 
under  tbe  appearance  of  religious  humility,"  For 
himself  he  writes  in  a  more  genial  temper:  "The 
Puritanism  of  the  first  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  not  tainted  with  degrading  or  ungracelul 
associations  of  any  sort.  The  rank,  the  wealtli,  the 
chivalry,  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  accoinplish- 
meuts,  the  social  refiuemenis  and  elegance  of  the  lime 
were  largely  represented  in  its  ranks."  "The  lead- 
ing emigrants  to  Massachusetts  were  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  who,  by  force  of  sccial  consideration  as 
weil  ai  of  intelligence  and  resolute  patriotism, 
moulded  the  public  opiniou  and  action  of  England  in 
the  fir^t  haif  of  the  seventeeuth  century."  "  In  pol- 
itics the  Puritan  was  the  liberal  of  his  day."  "  They 
will  live  iu  history,"  said  another  eminent  citizen, 
"33  they  have  lived,  the  very  cmbodimeut,  of  a  noble 
devotion  to  the  principles  which  induced  them  to  es- 
tablish a  colony,  to  be  'so  religiously,  peaceably  and 
civilly  governed '  -.is  thereby  to  incite  tbe  very 
heathen  to  embrace  the  principles  of  Christianity." 

Huch  were  the  meu  who  began  tbe  ecclesiastical 
history  of  tbe  ilassachuseits  Colony  to  which  Xew- 
town  belonged.    The  circumstances  under  which  they 
cume  here  have  been  already  alluded  to,  yet  it  is  just 
to  let  oue  of  their  own  number  speak.  John  Wiiithrop 
had  been  chosen  Governor  betbre  lie  left  Englaud. 
He  was  then  forty-two  years  old,  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
of  good  rank  and  generous  property.  "Commanding 
universal    respect  and   confidence    from    an  early  \ 
.nee,  he  had  moved  in  the  circles  where  the  highest 
matters  of  English  policy  were  dbcussed  by  men  whij 
had  been  associates  of  Whitgift,  Bacon,  Esses  and  Ce- 
cil." He  lias  left  a  statement  of  "  Reasf)ns  to  be  cou-  I 
sidered  for  justifieinge  the  undertakers  of  the  intended  I 
Plantation  in  New  England,  and  for  incouraginge  such  | 
whose  hartes  God  shall  move  to  ioyae  them  in  it."  i 
The.^e  reasons  need  not  be  given  here  in  full ;  yet  they 
should  be  read,  that  we  may  know  what  purposes  and 
thoughts  moved  those  into  whose  laliors  we  have 
entered.    A  few  points  may  be  cited  here. 
"  1.  It  will  be  a  service  to  the  Church  of  great  conse- 


quence to  carry  the  gospel  into  those  parts  of  the 
world. 

"  2.  All  other  churches  of  Europe  are  brought  to 
desolation,  and  our  sinnes,  for  which  the  Lord  be- 
ginnes  allreaddy  to  frowne  upon  us  and  to  cutte  us 
short,  doe  threaten  evil  times  to  be  coming  upon 
nt,  and  whoe  knowes  but  that  God  hath  provided 
this  place  to  be  a  refuge  for  many  whom  he  means  to 
save  out  of  the  generall  callamity  ?    .    .  . 

"3.  This  land  growes  weary  of  her  inhabitants. 

"4.  The  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's  garden,  and  he 
hath  given  it  to  the  sonnes  of  men;  .  .  .  why  then 
should  we  stand  striving  here  for  places  of  habita- 
tion, etc.?  .  .  .  and  in  the  mean  time  suffer  a  whole 
continent  as  fruitful  and  convenient  for  the  use  of 
man  to  lie  waste  without  any  improvement? 

"6.  The  Fountains  of  Learning  and  Religion  are  soe 
corrupted  as  (besides  the  unsupportable  charge  of 
their  education)  most  children  are  perverted,  cor- 
rupted and  utterlie  overthrowne  by  the  multitude 
of  evill  examples,  etc.,  etc. 

"  9.  It  appears  to  be  a  worke  of  God  for  the  good  of 
his  Church,  in  that  he  hath  disposed  the  hartes  of 
soe  many  of  his  wise  and  faithful  servants,  both  min- 
isters and  others,  not  only  to  approve  of  the  enter- 
prise, but  to  interest  themselves  in  it.  some  io  their 
persous  and  estates,  others  by  their  serious  advise  and 
helpe  otherwise,  and  ail  by  their  praierS  for  the  weal- 
fare  of  it." 

Having  considered  this  general  statement  of  the 
motives  and  sentiments  of  the  leading  minds  which 
were  first  here,  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  our  local 
history.  But  we  must  return  to  England  to  find  the 
beginning  of  our  church  life.  The  early  history  of 
Cambridge,  much  more  than  the  later,  centres  in  a 
few  men,  whose  personal  character  and  teaching  gave 
form  to  the  thought  and  action  of  the  churches. 
This  was  especially  true  at  the  beginning  and  war- 
rants, indeed  requires,  a  presentation  of  the  men  who 
were  the  leaders.  Cambridge  was  peculiar  in  having 
had  a  double  beginning,  under  the  guidance  of  men 
of  special  eminence. 

The  first  man  to  be  named  was  Thomas  Hooker, 
who  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  1580. 
He  was  a  g.Taduate  and  lellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  Of  his  youthful  promise.  Cotton  Mather 
makes  this  record  ;  "  He  was  bom  of  parents  that 
were  neither  unable  nor  unwilling  to  bestow  upon  him 
a  liberal  education ;  whereunto  the  early,  lively 
.sparkles  of  wit  observed  in  him  did  very  much  en- 
courage them.  His  natural  temper  was  cheerful  and 
courteous ;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  such  a  sen- 
sible grandeur  of  mind  as  caused  his  friends,  with- 
out the  help  of  astrology,  to  prognosticate  that  he 
was  born  to  be  considerable."  He  began  to  preach 
while,  he  was  connected  with  the  university.  He 
pursued  his  ministry  at  Chelmsford  and  had  great 
success  iu  it.    Au  incident  which  has  been  preserved 
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illustrates  his  fervor.     He  preached  from  lime  to 
time  in  his  own  county,  and  one  (>(  the  chief  bur- 
gesses of  the  town  of  Leicester,  who  was  for  sooie 
reason  greatly  opposed  tohim,aetacompany  of  tiddlers 
to  play  in  the  church-yard  to  counteract  and  break 
up  the  preaching.  But  the  preacher's  voice  was  strong 
and  clear,  and  was  easily  heard  above  the  noise  of  the 
hostile  strings.  The  burgess  found  himself  libtening  to 
the  preacher  and  went  to  the  church-door  that  he 
might  hear  better,  and    was   won  by   the  earnest 
minister  and  made  a  friend  of  the  faith  which  he 
had  striven  to  oppose.    Results  of  this  kind  were  of 
small  account  to  those  who  were  ruling  tbe  church 
in  their  own  interests.    Mr.  H>ioker  wa.s  a  firm  ad- 
herent to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  to  some  of  its  ceremonies  he  could  not  conform. 
He  was  too  conspicuous  to  be  tolerated  in  his  disaent,- 
when  obscure  men  were  sent  to  the  prison  and 
beyond.    In  1630  Mr.  Hooker  was  silenced  for  non- 
conformity by  a  spiritual  court  in  session  at  Chelms- 
ford.   It  is  a  testimony  to  the  man  tbat  forty-seren 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  a  petition  in  his  behalf,  in  which 
they  bore  witness  "that  they  knew  Mr.  Hooker  to  be 
orthodox  in  his  doctrine,  honest  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation, peaceable  in  his  disposition,  and  in  no 
wise  turbulent  or  factious."    It  was  of  no  avail.  The 
decree  had  been  signed  and  sealed.    But  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity in  private  ways.    Even  this  he  could  not 
pursue.    He  had  been  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  and  put  under  a  bond 
of  fifty  pounds.    His  frienda  advised  him  to  forfeit 
the  bond  and  avoid  the  perilous  trial.    They  paid 
the  bond  and  he  crossed  over  to  Holland,  where  for 
three  years  he  carried  on  his  ministry.    For  a  part  of 
the  time  he  waa  associated  at  Rotterdam  with  the 
Rev.  William  Ames,  who  was  abroad  for  the  same 
reaaons  which  had  exiled  Hooker.    Mr.  Ames  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "  he  had  never  met  a  man 
who  was  equal  to  Mr.  Hooker  as  a  preacher  or  a 
learned  disputant."    But  he  was  not  willing  to  re- 
main in  a  strange  and  foreign  land.    At  that  time 
the  Puritan  emigration  was  going  forward,  and  among 
those  who  had  gone  out  seeking  after  a  country  of 
their  own  were  many  who  knew  Mr.  Hooker  and  ap- 
preciated his  greatness!     Some  had  been  under  his 
ministry.    There  was  a  strong  desire  that  he  should 
go  with  them  across  theseaand  be  their  teacher  in  the 
New  World.    He  regarded  this  as  a  divine  call.  It 
was  enforced  by  the  impo'sibility  of  remaining  in 
England.    He  had  returned,  but  tbe  officers  of  the 
law  were  at  once  in  pursuit  of  him.     He  decided  to 
accede  to  the  request  which  had  been  made.  He 
kept  out  of  the  public  view  aa  much  as  he  could  until 
July,  1633,  when  be  sailed  from  the  Downs.  Even 
then  he  was  constrained  to  hide  himself  until  the 
ship  was  well  out  at  sea.    After  a  voyage  of  si.t  weeks 
the  ship  reached  Boston  Harbor.     There  were  two 


other  passengers  who  were  to  be  honorably  prominent 
here — John  Cotton,  who  at  once  was  chosen  teacher 
of  the  First  Church  in  Boatoii ;  aud  Samuel  Stone, 
who  was  to  be  Mr.  Hookcr'a  associate  through  all  h'u 
j  ministry  in  New  England.  The  voyage  must  have 
I  been  interesting.  The  men  enjoyed  their  liberty 
and  improved  it.  There  was  a  sermon  every  day, 
and  usually  three.  To  Mr.  Cotton  a  child  was  born, 
who,  after  his  baptism  in  Boston,  was  named  Seaborn. 
The  name  has  a  quaint  look  in  the  Latin  Quinquen- 
nial of  Harvard  College,  with  the  class  of  1G51, — 
Marigena  Cotton.  It  is  the  second  name  in  the  list, 
which  indicates  the  rank  of  the  father.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  no  playfulness  among  the  Puritans, 
but  it  is  at  least  in  tradition  that  the  people,  s.aid  re- 
garding the  ministers  who  came  in  the  "  Griffin," 
tbat  three  great  necessities  would  now  be  supplied, 
for  they  had  Cotton  for  their  clothing,  Hooker  for 
their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building. 

The  ministers  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  with 
good  reason.  They  were  an  accession  of  strength. 
The  colonists  at  that  time  were  "men  of  eminent 
capacity  and  sterling  character,  fit  to  be  concerned  in 
the  founding  of  a  State."  Dr.  Palfrey  has  finely 
said :  "  In  all  its  generations  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, Boston  has  never  seen  an  a.ssembly  more 
illustrious,  for  generous  qualities  or  for  manly 
culture,  than  when  the  magistrates  of  the  young 
colony  welcomed  Cotton  and  his  fellow-voyager?  at 
Winthrop's  table." 

Samuel  Stone  was  born  at  Hertford,  in  England, 
and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College.  He  was  for 
a  time  a  minister  at  Towceater,  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  his  ability  and  industry  were  conspicuous.  But 
he  could  not  yield  a  full  conformity  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  it  seemed  to  be  good  to 
him,  as  to  so  many  others,  to  seek  a  more  open  country. 
His  connection  with  Mr.  Hooker  was  a  fortunate  one 
for  them  both.  Those  who  had  invited  Mr.  Hooker 
to  be  tbeir  minister  preceded  him.  They  began  to 
make  their  settlement  at  Mount  AVollaston,  in  what 
is  now  tbe  town  of  Quincy,  where  Captain  Wollaston 
had  come,  with  some  thirty  or  forty  persons,  a  few 
years  before.  But  in  Governor  Winthrop's  journal, 
under  the  date  of  August  14, 1632,  we  have  this  entrj-  • 
"The  Braintree  company,  which  had  begun  to  sit 
down  at  Mount  Wollaston  by  order  of  court,  removed 
to  Newtown.  These  were  Mr,  Hooker's  company." 
It  is  supposed  that  they  were  called  the  Braintree 
Company  because  they  came  from  Bmintree,  a  town 
about  forty  miles  from  London.  What  Newtown  was 
at  that  time  will  be  learned  from  another  part  of  this 
history.  But  the  coming  of  these  settlers  was  a  nota- 
ble addition  to  its  numbers  and  character.  The  set- 
tlement had  begun  in  1631.  There  was  a  project  for 
a  town  which  should  be  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  colony.  In  the  judgment  of  tbe  Governor  and 
aisistauts  and  others  "  it  waa  a  fitpiace  for  a  beautiful 
town."   The  project  waa  not  carried  out,  hut  the  new 
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town  was  a  place  of  importance  and  had  the  promise 
ofgTOTTth.  The  town  was  carefully  laid  out  and  made 
a  good  appearance.  A  visitor  early  described  it  as 
"one  of  the  neatest  and  beat  compacted  towns  in  New 
England,  having  many  fair  structures,  with  many 
handsome  contriTcd  streets.  The  inhabitants  moat  of 
them  are  very  rich  and  well  stored  with  cattle  of  ail 
sorts."  There  were  very  few  persona  here,  but  there 
were  men  of  force  and  enterprise  among  them,  and 
they  were  destined  to  permanence  and  renown.  How 
many  came  from  the  Braintree  Company  cannot  be 
told.  But  there  was  a  notabie  growth,  so  that  in 
1ij32  there  were  neirly  a  hundred  families  in  the 
town.  But  there  was  no  church  here  and  no  minister, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  public  religious  services. 
But  Prince's  Annals  for  1632  tell  that  in  "  this  year 
is  built  the  first  house  for  public  worship  at  Newtown 
{after  called  Cajnbridge),  with  a  bell  upon  it."'  The 
records  of  the  town  do  not  mention  this  house,  but 
there  is  an  agreement  in  December,  1G32,  "  that  every 
person  under  subscribed  shall  meet  every  first  Monday 
in  ever}'  month,  within  the  meeting-house,  in  the 
.offernoon,  within  half  an  hour  after  the  ringing  of  the 
bell."  The  meeting-house  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Water,  (now  Duuster)  Street,  uear  its  intersection  with 
Spring,  now  3It.  Auburn  Street.  The  site  is  marked  by 
a  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  modern  building  now 
upon  the  ground.  It  must  have  been  small  and  plain. 
There  is  no  description  of  it,  but  the  church  erected 
about  the  same  time  in  Boston  had  mud-walls  and  a 
thatched  roof.  An  order  had  been  passed  that  in 
Newtown  no  man  should  "  build  his  chimney  of  wood, 
nor  cover  his  roof  with  thatch."'  It  is  probable  that 
the  house  here  was  of  logs.  5Iany  years  after  its 
erection  a  vote  was  pajised  in  town-meeting  that  the 
church  should  be  repaired  "with  a  four  square  roofC) 
and  covered  with  shingles."'  It  was  a  startling  change 
to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  cathedrals  and 
stately  churches  of  England,  to  come  into  these  dark 
and  narrow  walls.  It  was  a  part  of  the  price  they 
paid  for  the  liberty  they  sought,  and  they  were  not 
the  men  to  complain  of  the  terms.  They  were  equal 
to  the  demanda  of  their  place  and  their  work. 

Upon  their  arrival  "  ilr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone 
went  presently  to  Newtowu,  where  they  were  to  be 
entertained."  We  can  imagine  the  gladness  of  the 
coming.  On  the  llth  of  October,  Iti&J,  Wiuthrop 
makes  the  brief  record.  ."  A  fast  at  New^town,  where 
Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen  pastor  and  Mr.  Stone  teacher 
iu  such  a  manner  as  before  at  Boston."  The  church 
was  the  eighth  gathered  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony,  but  the  precise  date  of  its  organization  has  not 
been  preserved. 

Only  a  few  montha  later  than  this  the  people  of  the 
town  were  planning  for  a  removal.  At  the  General 
Court,  in  May,  1(J34,  "Those  of  Newtown  complained 
of  araituess  for  want  of  land,  especially  meadow,  and 
desired  leave  of  the  Court  to  look  out  either  for  en- 
largeuient  or  removal,  which  was  granted."    At  the 


session  in  September,  1G34,  '.his  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  Newtown  occupied  nearly  all  the  time.  In 
the  previous  July,  "Sii  of  Newtown  went  in  the 
'Blessing'  (being  bound  to  the  Dutch  plantation)  to 
discover  Connecticut  River,  intending  to  remove  their 
town  thither."  The  report  was  favorable,  and  the 
town  asked  permission  to  move.  "  It  was  alleged  by 
Mr.  Hooker  as  a  fundamental  error,  that  towns  were 
set  so  near  each  to  other."  Much  objection  was 
made,  and  enlargement  was  ofiered  by  Boston  and 
Watertown,  and  the  removal  was  not  effected.  It  was 
but  a  temporary  arrangement.  In  May,  1636,  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  has  to  enter  in  his  journal,  "Mr. 
Hooker,  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Newtown,  and  the 
rest  of  his  congregation,  went  to  Connecticut;  his' 
wife  was  carried  in  a  horse-litter,  and  they  drove  160 
cattle,  and  fed  of  their  milk  by  the  way."  Trum- 
bull's account  of  the  journey  ia  worth  copying. 
"About  the  beginning  of  June,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr. 
Stone,  and  about  a  hundred  men,  women  and  children, 
took  their  departure  from  Cambridge,  and  traveled 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  through  hideous  and 
trackless  wilderness,  to  Hartford.  They  had  no  guide 
but  their  compass,  made  their  way  over  mountains, 
through  swamps,  thickets,  aud  rivers,  which  were  not 
passable  but  with  great  difficulty.  They  had  no  cover 
but  the  heavens,  nor  any  lodgings  but  those  which 
simple  nature  afforded  them.  They  drove  with  them 
a  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  by  the  way 
subsisted  upon  the  milk  of  their  cowa.  Mrs.  Hooker 
was  borne  through  the  wilderneaa  upon  a  litter.  The 
people  generally  carried  their  packs,  arms  and  some 
utensils.  They  were  nearly  a  fortnight  on  their  jour- 
ney. This  adventure  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
many  of  this  company  were  persona  of  figure,  who 
had  lived  in  England  in  honor,  affluence  and  delicacy, 
and  entire  strangers  to  fatigue  aud  danger."  Thus 
did  Newtown  found  Hartford. 

Although  Mr.  Hooker  was  here  but  a  short  time, 
atill  his  work,  and  through  him  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  were  extended.    His  influence  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
township.    There  was  need  of  wise  leadership.  The 
principles  of  church  life  were  clear,  but  the  methods 
were  not  so  plain.   The  conditions  were  new  and 
there  was  no  definite  agreement  upon  modes  of  ad- 
ministration, "until  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker 
came  over,  which  was  in  the  year  1G33,  who  did  clear 
up  the  order  and  method  of  Church  government,  ac- 
\  cording  as  they  apprehended  was  most  consonant  to  the 
j  Word  of  God."'   Their  maturity  and  experience  were 
1  of  the  highest  value  to  the  new  churches  and  com- 
!  munities.    Hooker  worked  with  the  other  ministers 
j  for  the  common  good  of  the  colony.  He  was  one  of  the 
preachers  at  the  Thursday  Lectures.    He  was  a  coun- 
selor and  friend  of  men  in  public  station.    He  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  "to  di.ipute"  with 
!  Roger  Williams  in  his  controversy  with  the  authori- 
i  ties.    When  EndicoU  cut  the  cross  from^hc  English 


flag,  Mr.  Hooker  yielded  to  public  and  private  im- 
portunity and  wrote  his  opinion  "  Touching  the  Crosse 
in  the  Banners."  He  wrote  calmly  aud  plainly  :  "  Not 
that  I  am  a  friend  to  the  crosae  as  an  idoil,  or  to  any 
idollatry  in  it ;  or  that  any  carnal  fear  takea  me  asyde 
and  makes  me  unwilling  to  give  way  to  the  evidence  of 
the  truth,  because  of  the  sad  consequences  that  may 
be  suspected  to  flowe  from  it.  I  blesse  the  Lord,  my 
conscience  accuseth  me  of  no  such  thing;  but  that  as 
yet  I  am  not  able  to  see  the  sinfullness  of  this  banner 
io  a  civil  use."  It  is  plain  that  the  influence  of  this 
minister  was  much  wider  than  his  parish  bounds,  and 
that  the  influence  was  for  order  and  j)eace,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  the  stable  principles  of  life. 
His  influence  did  not  end  with  his  removal  to  Con- 
necticut. But  at  this  point  of  his  removal  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Cambridge  begins  again.  We  may, 
for  the  present,  take  leave  of  Hooker  with  the  elegiac 
lines  written  by  Cotton  in  his  honor: — 

"To  see  three  tlilQS!>  was  holy  .Muslin's  wl.ib, — 
Rome  Id  lier  flowe-r,  Cliriat  Jesus  id  the  fleslj. 
And  P.Hul  in  the  |>nlpit ;  lately  men  might  see 
T\ro  lint,  and  more,  in  Uooker's  miDistry, 

"  y.ioD  In  beniity  is  n  fairer  sight 
TliBD  Rome  in  (lower,  with  all  her  glory  ilight ; 
Yet  Zion's  beauty  did  most  cleitrly  shine 
In  Hooker's  rule  and  doctrine,  both  divine." 

The  history  which  we  are  tmciiig begins  again  with 
the  Puritan  movement  in  England.  Again  it  is  one 
man  with  whom,  at  first,  we  have  to  do. 

Mention  has  already  been  incidentally  made  of 
Towcesfer.  It  is  a  small  town  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  old  brick  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  one 
street,  which  has  a  very  red  appearance  as  the  visitor 
looks  upon  it.  He  is  struck  with  the  unusual  num-  | 
ber  of  inns — The  Talhot,  Albion,  Plough,  Dolphin, 
Wheat  Sheaf,  Nelson's  Arms — and  is  unable  to 
account  for  their  presence,  or  to  find  for  them  any 
visible  means  of  support.  They  are  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  town  was  once  on  the  stage 
road  between  Chester  and  London.  Then,  doubtless, 
there  was  a  stir  of  travel  and  business.  This  is  of  the 
past  Quiet  prevails  in  the  houses  and  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  people.  There  is  a  fine  stone  church,  a 
part  of  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  mas- 
sive tower  goes  back  to  Edward  IV.  Around  the 
church  are  the  graves  of  many  generations,  and  near 
by  is  the  pleasaut  vicarage,  where  the  Rev.  James 
Mountain  resides.  Across  the  lane  is  a  cabinet- 
maker'a  establishment,  which,  in  the  old  time,  was  a 
home  for  monks.  In  the  wall  around  the  yard  are 
niches  which  once  must  have  held  sacred  images. 
Here  the  good  men  had  their  daily  walk  and  medita- 
tion. At  a  later  day  the  bouse  was  used  for  the  parish 
schools.  Something  of  modern  life  is  seen  in  the 
town  in  a  fine  building  devoted  to  municipal  pur- 
poses. A  Congregational  and  a  Baptist  Church,  and 
perhaps  others,  mark  the  presence  of  dissent,  though 
they  are  much  leas  impressive  than  the  house  of  the 


estaljliahment.  There  are  two  or  three  hamlets  out- 
side the  main  town,  and  nearly  three  thousand  people 
now  inhabit  the  i)le.a3aiit  quietness. 

With  this  English  town  Cambridge  lias  a  natural 
nnd  interesting  counection.    For  it  was  in  Towcester 
the  tnan  was  born  whose  name  was  to  he  historic 
among  us.    The  old  church-book  in  T<>wcester  has 
one  brief  record  before  which  a  Cambridge  man 
pauses  in  reverence.    In  the  long  list  of  baptisms, 
reaching  through  ceuturies,  he  reads:  "Thomas, 
Sonne  to  William  Shepard,  9  November."    He  was 
borne  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1G05,  '  called  the 
Powder  Treason  Day,'  at  that  very  houre  of  the  day 
when  the  Parliament  should  have  been  blown  up, 
.    .    .    which  occasioned  my  father  to  give  me  the 
name  nionuis,  because  he  sayed  I  would  hhrdly  be- 
lieve that   ever  any  such   wickedness  should  be 
attempted  hy  men  against  so   religious  and  gootl 
Pariament."    William  Shepard  w.as  a  prosperous 
grocer,  "  a  wise,  prudent  man,  the  peacemaker  of 
the  place."    As  there  was  in  Towcester  no  preaching 
which  satisfied  him,  he  removed  to  Banbury  that  he 
and  his  household  might  be  "under  a  stirring  minis- 
try.''  The  mother  died  when  Thomas  was  four  years 
old.    His  childhood  had  little  brightness  or  promise 
in  it.    He  was  sent,  when  very  young,  to  his  grand- 
parents at  Fossecut,  "a  most  blind  town  and  corner," 
where  he  was  "put  to  keep  geese,  and  other  such 
country  work,"  while  his  own  interests  were  neglected. 
Then  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  .it  Apthorp,  "a  little 
blind  town,"  where  he  learned  "to  sing  and  sport,  as 
children  did  in  those  parts,  and  to  <lance  at  their 
Whitson-Ales."    When  he  returned  home  he  was 
harshly  used  by  his  stepmother,  and  his  father 
sent  him  to  a  free  school  in  Towcester,  kept  by  a 
Welshman,  who  was  very  cruel  to  him,  so  that  he 
was  discouraged  in  his  les.sons,  and  often  wished  he 
was  a  keeper  of  hogs  and  beasts  instead  of  a  school- 
boy.   He  was  ten  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and 
his  brother  took  the  place  of  both  father  and  mother 
to  him.    He  had  been  in  a  hard  school ;  but  he  had 
received  strong  religious  impressions  and  had  taken 
an  earnest  hold  upon  life.    At  fourteen,  though  "  very 
raw  and  young,"  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  at 
Emmanuel  College.    Here  he  faced  new  perils.  He 
became  proud  of  his  attainments,  neglected  his  relig- 
ious duties,  and  strayed  into  bad  company  and  evil 
wa}-s.    Shame  and  remorse  came  to  him,  and  the 
searching  preaching  of  the  master  of  the  college  per- 
suaded him  to  make  for  himself  a  serious  and  manly 
life.    "  I  saw  the  Lord  gave  me  a  hart  to  receive 
Xt.,  with  a  naked  hand  even  a  naked  Xt,  and  so  hee 
gave  me  peace."    He  left  college  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship  and  with  the  customary  honors 
of  the  university,  .ind  with  new  purposes  and  de«res. 

Before  we  go  further  we  ought  more  distinctly  to 
note  the  influence  of  Emmanuel  College  upon  our 
ecclesiastical  life.  It  was  the  college  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  Samuel  Stone,  Thomas  Shepard,  John  Har- 
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rard.  At  Cambridge  the  Puritan  influence  was 
espedallf  strong,  and  at  Emmanuel  the  strongest. 
It  was  the  heart  of  the  greatest  movement  of  modern 
limes.  Emmanuel  was  founded  in  158-L  Walter 
ilildmay,  chancellor  and  counselor  of  Elizabeth, 
purchased  the  ground,  on  which  a  unireisity  of  the 
Black  Friars,  the  Preaching  Friars,  had  stood,  and 
on  this  rose  the  college  which  he  founded  and  en- 
dowed. He  was  a  leader  among  the  Puritans,  and  he 
sought  in  his  wav  to  advance  and  extend  their  prin- 
ciples. The  story  goes  that  the  Queen  met  him  soon 
after  the  college  was  opened,  and  greeted  him  with, 
"  So,  ^^ir  Walter,  I  hear  vou  have  erected  a  Puritan 
foundation."  "  No.  madam,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
countenance  anything  contrarj*  to  your  established 
laws;  but  I  have  set  :in  acorn,  which,  when  it  be- 
comes an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  frait 
thereof."  I^fty  years  later,  when  Harvard  was  a 
student.  Fuller  wrote:  "Sure  I  am  at  this  day  it 
hath  overshadowed  all  the  university.''  Even  then 
its  shadow,  rather  its  brightness,  had  fallen  on  a  land 
three  thousand  miles  away.  It  was  a  stubborn,  wil- 
ful college.  The  traditions  required  that  churches 
and  chapels  should  be  built  on  a  line  running  east 
and  west,  ^[ildmay  set  his  chapel  on  a  line  running 
north  and  south.  The  breaking  from  tradition  was 
the  assertion  of  liberty.  On  the  lofty  pediment  are 
the  arms  of  the  ciillege — a  lion  rampant,  holding  a 
chaplet,  which  drew  out  this  tribute  in  Greek: 

*'Tby  wTibl^-nifl  fair,  nod  lioo  bol-l, 

U  ell  pleased  Emm&nuerg  Botiee,  1  ; 
ir  *uch  a  rank  thy  IPoDt-hnlil, 
Wbiii  mictity  things-  thy  in*»n  iiiin=(  be  :'* 

This  was  the  place,  this  was  the  life,  into  which 
the  b<y  Th^anas  .Shepard  entered,  whose  air  he 
breathed,  who~e  teachinsrs  he  received,  whose  mas- 
ters he  revered,  whose  scholars  he  knew,  from 
which  he  came  forth  a  man.  He  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  IH23  and  became  Master  of  Arts  in  1627. 
His  life  was  beginning;  what  should  he  do  next?  He 
had  been  used  to  Puritan  training  from  his  youth  up; 
but,  nrjt  without  .■icruple,  he  received  deacon's  orders 
in  the  Elstablished  (.'hurch.  He  was  given  an  ap- 
i>oiutment  as  a  lecturer.  This  was  a  Puritan  office, 
■iesigned  to  furnish  preachers  where  there  was  no 
proper  ministry.  The  appointment  was  for  three 
rears.  It  was  a  needy  place  to  which  he  was  sent, 
but  hi.-;  liibors  were  successful,  and  there  he  won  to 
himself  his  steadfast  friend,  Roger  Harlakenden, 
whose  mortal  part  was*  afterwards  laid  in  our  old 
burying-ground  where  Shepard  was  to  join  him. 

It  is  almost  telling  Hooker's  story  over  again  to 
relate  that  the  young  minister  was  not  allowed  to  do 
his  work  in  peace.  He  was  charged  with  being  "  a 
non-conformable  man,  when  for  the  moat  of  that  time 
I  was  not  resolved  either  tvay."  He  finished  his 
three  years  and  remained  a  few  months  longer,  at  the 
request  and  charge  of  the  people,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned before  Laud,  the  Bishop  of  London — *'  oar 


great  enemy,  "  Winthrop  calls  him.  The  Bishop  was 
more  angry  than  was  becoming  to  his  sacred  office, 
and  his  sentence  was  more  explicit  than  pastoral : 
"  I  charge  you  that  you  neither  preach,  read,  marry, 
bury,  or  exercise  any  ministerial  functions  in  any 
part  of  my  diocese;  for  if  you  do,  and  I  hear  of  it, 
I'll  be  upon  your  track  and  follow  you  wherever  you 
go,  in  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  everlastingly 
disenable  you."  Laud  was  building  better  than  he 
knew.  The  story  need  not  be  followed  out  in  its 
details.  The  young  man  spent  a.  few  months  with 
the  Harlakendens,  becoming  more  fixed  in  his  Puri- 
tan ideas,  "Then  the  Bishop  fired  me  out  of  this 
place."  He  accepted  an  invitation  bo  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  chaplain  to  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Darley. 
There  he  was  kindly  treated,  very  kindly,  inasmuch 
as  the  knight's  kinswoman,  Margaret  Tauteville 
became  Margaret  Shepard.  But  the  old  hostility 
found  him  out  and  he  came  to  Northumberland.  He 
removed  again  and  was  silenced  again.  Then  he 
"  preached  up  and  down  the  country,  and  at  last  pri- 
vately in  Mr.  Fenwick's  house."  While  he  was  thus 
being  loosed  from  Church  and  country,  divers  friends 
in  New  England  asked  him  to  come  over  to  them,  and 
many  in  Old  England  desired  him  to  go  and  promised 
to  accompany  him.  He  resolved  to  accede  to  their 
request  His  "  little  booke,"with  his  own  account  of 
his  life,  remains  as  an  invaluable  memorial  of  the 
man.  In  this  he  gives  the  reasons  for  his  consent  to 
leave  the  country.  "  I  saw  no  call  to  any  other  place 
in  Old  England."  "  I  saw  the  Lord  departed  from 
England  when  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Cotton  were  gone, 
and  I  saw  the  harts  of  most  of  the  godly  set  and 
bent  that  way,  and  I  did  think  I  should  feel  my 
miseries  if  I  stayed  behind."  "  My  dear  wife  did  much 
long  to  see  me  settled  there  in  peace  and  so  put  me 
on  to  it."  "Tho'  my  ends  were  mixt  and  I  looked 
much  to  my  own  quiet,  yet  the  Lord  let  me  see  the 
glory  of  those  liberties  in  N.  England,  and  made 
me  purpose,  if  ever  I  come  over,  to  live  among  God's 
people  as  one  come  out  from  the  dead,  to  his  praise.'' 
"  I  did  hope  my  going  over  might  make  them  to  fol- 
low me."  "  My  liberty  in  private  was  dayly  threat- 
ened." 

He  sailed  with  his  wife  and  child  late  in  the  year 
1634.  They  encountered  a  violent  storm  and  were 
nearly  lost  They  reached  the  land,  where  his  child 
won  died  and  was  privately  buried.  He  began  to 
question  if  he  had  gone  too  far  in  separating  from 
the  "  Assemblies  in  England."  He  spent  the  winter 
in  Norfolk,  busy  with  his  pen  now  that  his  lips  were 
closed.  In  the  spring  he  went  up  to  London,  where 
with  difficulty  he  evaded  the  officers  of  the  law,  and 
in  August,  1635,  he  sailed  the  second  time,  with  his 
wife  and  another  son.  Lis  brother,  Harlakenden,  and 
other  precious  friends.  It  was  in  the  ship  "Defence," 
'*  very  rotten  and  unfit  for  such  a  voyage."  Through 
many  storms  and  many  fears  they  were  brought  in 
safety;   and  on   the  3d   of  October,   1635,  they 
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reached  Boston,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  many 
rriendu.  On  the  second  day  after  their  arrival  Shep- 
ard  and  his  family  came  to  Newtown,  where  he  found 
Hooker  and  Stone,  whom  he  had  koown  in  England. 
Hooker  had  been  his  teacher  and  counselor.  Stone 
had  succeeded  to  his  lectureship,  and  had  taken  it  to 
Towcester,  where  he  had  done  much  for  his  towns- 
people. It  must  have  been  helpful  to  Shepard  to 
find  these  men  ready  to  receive  him  and  introduce  him 
to  his  new  work.  The  new-comers  enjoyed  for  a  few- 
months  the  society  of  the  veterans  of  1632  and  1633, 
who  were  about  to  seek  the  wilds  of  Connecticut 
Very  serious  and  interesting  their  intercourse  must 
have  been.  The  arrival  was  well  timed,  for  Shepard 
could  take  up  the  work  of  Hooker,  the  new  settlers 
could  purchase  the  houses  which  were  to  be  deserted, 
and  the  new  church  could  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
old.  The  account  of  the  transfer  is  given  in  the  "  lit- 
tle booke:  "  "  ifyself  and  those  that  came  with  me 
found  many  houbes  empty  and  many  persons  willing 
to  sell,  and  here  our  company  bought  olf  their  houses 
to  dwell  in  until  we  should  see  another  place  fit  to 
remove  into,  but  having  been  here  some  time  diverse 
of  our  brethren  did  desire  to  sit  stille  and  not  to  re- 
move farther,  partly  because  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches,  partly  because  they  thought  their  lives 
were  short  and  removals  to  near  plantations  full  of 
troubles,  partly  because  they  found  suflScient  for  them- 
selves and  their  company.  Hereupon  there  was  a 
purpose  to  enter  into  church  fellowship,  which  we  did 
the  yeare  afltr,  about  the  end  of  the  wiuter." 

The  minister's  house  was  in  what  is  now  the 
college  yard,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Boylston 
Hall.  There  Hooker  lived  and  Shepard  after  him. 
The  place  of  the  meeting-house  has  been  already 
mentioned.  A  few  of  the  old  families  remained  when 
their  neighbors  had  gone,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
new  community ;  for  the  affairs  of  the  town  passed  into 
new  bauds  and  there  was  a  new  church.  On 
the  Ist  day  of  February,  1636,  the  church  was 
organized.  The  record  of  that  day  must  be  copied 
from  the  journal  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  was 
undoubtedly  more  than  an  eye  witness : 

"  Mr.  Shepard,  a  godly  minister,  came  lately  out 
of  England,  and  divers  other  good  christians,  intending 
to  raise  a  church  body,  came  and  acquainted  the 
magistrates  therewith,  who  gave  their  approbation. 
They  also  aent  to  all  the  neighboring  churches  for 
their  elders  to  give  their  assistance  at  a  certain  day 
at  Newtown,  when  they  should  constitute  their  body. 
Accordingly  at  this  day  there  met  a  great  assembly, 
where  the  proceeding  was  as  followeth  : 

"Mr.  Shepard  and  two  others,  who  were  after  to 
be  chosen  to  office,  sat  together  in  the  elder's  seat  ; 
then  the  elder  of  them  began  with  prayer ;  after  this 
Mr.  Shepard  prayed  with  deep  confession  of  sin, 
etc.,  and  exercised  out  of  Eph.  v.,  that  he  might  make 
it  to  himself  a  holy,  etc.,  and  also  opened  the  cause 
of  their  meeting ;  then  the  elder  desired  to  know  of 


the  churchei  assembled  what  number  were  needful 
to  make  a  church,  and  how  they  ought  to  proceed  in 
this  action.  Whereupon  some  of  the  ancient  ministers 
conferring  shortly  together  gave  answer:  That  the 
scripture  did  not  set  down  any  certain  rule  for  the 
numbe.--;  three  (they  thought)  were  too  few,  because  by 
Matt,  sviii.  an  appeal  was  allowed  from  three,  but 
that  seven  might  be  a  fit  number;  and  for  their  pro- 
ceeding ihey  advised  that  such  as  would  join  should 
make  confession  of  their  faith  and  declare  what 
work  of  grace  the  Lord  had  wrought  in  them,  \vhich 
accordingly  they  did.  Mr.  Shepard  first,  then  four 
others,  then  the  elder  and  one  who  was  to  be  deacon 
(who  had  also  prayed)  and  another  member ;  then 
the  covenant  was  read  and  they  all  gave  a  solemn 
Hssent  to  it.  Then  the  elder  dcsire<l  of  the  churches 
that  if  they  did  appoint  them  to  be  a  church,  they 
would  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Where- 
upon. Mr.  Cotton  (after  a  short  speech  with  some 
others  near  him),  in  the  name  of  the  churches,  gave 
his  hand  to  the  elder  with  a  short  speech  of  their 
assent,  and  desired  the  peace  of  the  Lord's  presence 
to  be  with  thein.  Theu  Mr.  Shepard  made  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  rest  of  his  body  about  the  nature  of 
their  covenant,  and  to  stand  firm  to  it,  and  commended 
them  to  the  Lord  in  a  most  heaveuly  prayer.  Then 
ihe  elder  told  the  assembly  that  they  were  intended 
to  choose  Mr.  Shepard  for  their  pastor  (by  the 
name  of  the  brother  who  had  exercised),  and  desired 
the  churches  that  if  they  had  anything  to  except 
against  him,  they  would  imjiart  it  to  them  before  the 
day  of  ordination.  Then  he  gave  the  chnrches  thanks 
for  their  assistance,  and  so  left  them  to  the  Lord." 

In  this  simple,  reverent,  democratic  method  the 
church  entered  upon  a  career  which  has  already 
lasted  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It 
was  the  union  of  men  and  women  who  were  of  one 
faith  and  of  one  character  and  purpose,  and  who  were 
living  together,  and  in  fellowship  with  their  neigh- 
bors, who  were  of  a  like  mind.  The  covenant  to 
which  they  agree<l  has  not  heeu  preserved.  We  can 
readily  believe  that  it  was  essentially  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  which  was  probably 
written  by  Crovemor  Winthrop : 

"  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  holy  will  and  divine  ordinance. 

"  We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  being 
by  his  most  wise  and  good  providence  brought 
together  into  this  part  of  .\merica,  in  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts;  and  desirous  to  unite  ourselves  into 
one  congregation,  or  church  under  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  our  head,  in  such  sort  as  becometfa  all  those 
whom  he  hath  redeemed  and  sanctified  to  himself, 
do  here  solemnly  a>id  religiously  (as  in  his  most  holy 
presence)  promise  and  bind  ourselves  to  walk  in  all 
our  ways  according  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  and  in  all 
sincere  conformity  to  his  holy  ordinances,  and  in 
mutual  love  and  respect  each  to  other,  so  near  as  God 
shall  give  us  grace." 
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Concerning  this  covenant  and  its  adoption  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  the  present  distinguished  re- 
presentative of  the  name  of  the  first  Governor  has 
said  :  "  That  old  covenant  is  one  under  irhich  any 
man  might  well  be  willing  to  live  and  to  die.  .  .  . 
Beyond  all  doubt,  that  day,  that  service,  that  coven- 
ant, settle  the  question  that  Tongregationaiism  was 
to  be  the  prevailing  order,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
■inly  order  in  early  New  England.  Nor,  let  me  add, 
have  I  ever  doubted  for  a  moment  that  Congregation- 
alism was  the  best  and  the  only  mode  of  planting  and 
propagating  Christiatiity  in  this  part  of  the  country 
in  those  old  Puritan  times." 

This  ancient  covenant,  with  the  necessary  chauge 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  covenant  proper,  is 
still  in  use  in  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge. 

The  fathers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  a 
statement  of  doctrine  which  should  be  original  aod 
peculiarly  their  own.  They  agreed  substantially  with 
other  reformed  churches.  They  had  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England  chiefly  upon  matters  of  wor- 
ship, discipline  and  government,  and  found  it  desir- 
able to  make  a  certain  confession  for  their  churches. 
Accordingly  in  1648  they  tbrnied  and  published  "  The 
Cambridge  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  gathered 
out  of  the  Word  of  Crod,  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  assembled  in 
^ynod."  The  name  of  this  platform  indicates  the 
place  of  its  formation.  The  Westminster  .Assembly  had 
just  made  its  historic  statement  of  faith,  and  to  this 
the  Cambridge  ."^ynod  unanimously  e.xjiressed  its 
assent.  In  the  Preface  it  is  said,  "This Synod,  having 
|>erused  and  considered,  with  much  gladness  of  heart, 
and  thankfulness  to  God,  the  Confession  of  Faith 
published  of  late  by  the  reverend' assembly  in  Eng- 
land, do  Judge  it  to  be  very  holy,  orthodo.x  and  judicious 
in  all  matters  of  faith ;  and  do  therefore  freely  and 
fully  consent  thereunto,  for  the  .-substance  thereof. 
Only  in  those  tiling  which  have  respect  to  church 
;:iivernment  aud  discipline,  we  refer  ourselves  to  the 
platfiirtn  of  church  diMjipline  agreed  upon  by  this 
[iresent  assembly;  and  do  therefore  think  it  meet, 
that  this  ( "onfe=i3ion  of  Faith  should  be  commended 
to  the  churches  of  C'hrist  amongst  us,  and  to  the 
h!jnore<l  Court,  as  worthy  of  their  due  consideration 
and  acceptance.'' 

We  have,  therefore,  the  constitution  under  which 
the  church  here  began  its  work.  The  documents  are 
i>f  the  highest  interest,  not  only  for  their  use  here, 
but  as  a  jtart  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and  a  me- 
morial of  the  thought  and  life  of  earnest  men  who 
were  working  out  a  great  purpose. 

The  date  of  Sir.  ^fhepard'a  ordination  is  not 
known.  .Vt  the  organization  of  the  church  notice 
was  given  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  their 
pastor,  aud  his  ordination  must  have  soon  followed. 
The  Shepard  company  numbered  some  sixty  persona, 
as  nearly  as  can  now  be  determined,  and  with  them 
were  some  who  had  remained  when  the  Hooper  com- 


pany went  away.  The  new  church  included  among 
its  members  men  of  influence,  whose  names  were 
prominent  in  other  relations.  There  was  Roger  Har- 
lakenden,  of  that  house  which  protected  and  sup- 
ported the  young  Shepard  and  his  family  in  the  days 
of  their  persecution,  who  came  with  them  to  this 
country,  "He  was  a  very  godly  man,  and  of  good  uee 
both  in  commonwealth  and  in  church  ;"'  and  Richard 
('hampney,  ruling  elder,  descended  from  Sir  Henry 
Champney,  one  of  the  thirty  brave  warriors  who 
fought  in  1066  under  William  the  Conqueror;  and 
Samuel  Green,  who  came  io  1632,  for  fifty  years  a 
printer,  whose  greatest  work  was  the  Indian  Bible; 
and  Matthew  Day,  the  first  known  steward  of  the 
college;  and  Thomas  Cheeseholme,  the  second  stew- 
ard of  the  college;  and  Edward  Winahip,  for  many 
years  honored  by  election  to  public  office ;  and 
Nathaniel  Eaton,  of  whom  we  do  not  boa?t,  though 
he  was  the  first  head  of  the  embryo  college  ;  and  the 
first  of  the  Sparhawks,  the  house  which  in  diflerent 
generations  gave  the  church  four  deacona,  and  served 
the  community  in  other  offices  of  trust;  and  Edward 
Collins,  the  deacon,  father  of  famous  sons  ;  and  Henry 
Dunster,  the  first  president  of  the  college,  "  as  true 
a  friend,"  aays  Mr.  Quincy,  "and  as  faithful  a  ser- 
vant as  this  college  ever  possessed ;"  and  Thomas 
Danforth,  Daniel  Gookin,  Herbert  Pelham,  Elijah 
Corlet.  These  selected  names  suggest  a  goodly  list 
for  the  day  of  beginnings.  We  should  add  John 
Bridge,  who  owned  land  here  in  16.^2,  who  was 
early  made  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  was  select- 
man and  representative,  whom  Thomas  Shepard 
named  when  he  was  giving  his  reasons  for  coming 
hither.  "  Diverse  people  in  Old  England  of  my 
dear  friends  desired  me  to  goe  to  N.  E.,  there 
to  live  together,  and  some  went  before  and  writ  to 
me  of  providing  a  place  for  a  company  of  us,  one  of 
which  was  John  Bridge,  and  I  saw  diverse  families 
of  Xtian  freenda,  who  were  resolved  thither  to  goe 
with  me."  The  statue  of  this  stout-hearted  Puri- 
tan stands  on  Cambridge  common,  in  front  of  the 
church  which  bears  the  name  of  Shepard. 

In  any  account  of  the  early  religious  life  of  Cam- 
bridge special  mention  should  be  made  of  Margaret 
Shepard.   She  was  evidently  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
j  acter,  and  her  influence  over  her  husband  was  constant 
j  and  helpful.    She  was  unwilling  to  stay  at  Butter- 
j  crambe,  where  he  found  her,  and  she  came  with  him 
into  the  difficulties  which  were  besetting  him.  Her 
faith  and  hope  reached  out  to  the  land  beyond  the 
sea.    She  longed  to  see  him  established  here  in  peace, 
and  urged  him  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  his 
i  friends.    His  description  of  her  and  his  manner  of 
!  alluding  to  her  are  worth  noting  by  those  who  imag- 
i  ine  there  was  nothing  tender  in  the  Puritan  character. 
!  "The  Lord  taught  me  much  of  His  goodness  and 
J  greatness,  and  when  He  had  fitted  a  wife  for  me  He 
j  then  gave  me  her,  who  was  a  most  sweet,  humble 
'  woman,  full  of  Christ,  and  a  very  discerning  Xtian; 
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a  wife  who  was  most  iu comparably  loving  to  me.  and 
every  way  amiable  ind  holy  and  endowed  with  a  very 
sweet  spirit  of  prayer."  The  ocean  voyage  was  very 
hard  for  her,  with  her  young  child.  To  his  son  he 
writes  that  hia  mother  "did  loose  her  life  by  being 
carefull  to  preserve  thine,  for  in  the  ship  thou  wert  ao 
feeble  and  fmward,  both  in  the  day  and  night,  that 
hereby  she  lost  her  .strength  and  at  last  her  life.  The 
ship,  in  a  storm,  tumbling  suddenly  on  the  one  side, 
my  wife,  having  the  child  in  her  arms,  was  almost 
pitched  with  her  head  and  child  in  her  arme.^  agaynst 
a  post  in  the  ship;  and,  being  ready  to  fall,  shee  felt 
herself  pluckt  back  by  shee  knew  not  \vhat,  whereby 
shee  and  the  child  were  agayne  preserved;  and  I  cannot 
ascribe  this  to  any  other  but  the  angels  of  God,  who 
are  ministering  spirits  for  the  heirs  of  life."  When 
he  has  mentioned  the  formation  of  the  church  he 
adds :  "A  fortnight  after  my  deare  wife  Margaret 
dyed,  being  first  received  into  Church  fellowship, 
which,  as  she  much  longed  for  the  Lord  did  so 
sweeten  it  unto  her,  that  she  was  hereby  exceedingly 
cheered  and  comforted  with  the  sense  of  God's  love, 
which  continued  until  her  la^t  gaspe." 

The  full  plan  of  the  New  England  fathers  contem- 
plated five  church  officers — the  pastor  aud  teacher, 
who  were  called  elder?,  the  ruling  elder,  deacon  and 
deaconess.  It  does  not  appear  that  Cambridge  had 
a  deaconess,  at  least  under  that  name.  These  officere 
were  to  be  chosen  and  ordained  by  the  church  in 
which  they  were  to  serve.  The  pastor's  special  work 
was  to  "attend  to  exhortation,  and  therein  to  admin- 
ister a  word  of  wisdom."  He  waa  to  apply  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures  to  the  conduct  of  men.  The 
teacher  was  to  "  attend  to  doctrine,  and  therein  to 
administer  a  word  of  wisdom,"  The  one,  therefore, 
had  what  we  should  term  the  practical,  and  the  other 
the  doctrinal  part  of  the  present  clerical  office.  Both 
were  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
Both,  also,  were  "  to  execute  the  censures."  The 
earliest  church  here  had  both  pastor  and  teacher, 
Hooker  and  Stone,  but  in  the  church  which  took  its 
place  the  two  officers  seemed  to  have  been  combined 
from  the  beginning.  The  ruling  elder  was  to  attend 
to  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
all  matters  of  business,  "To  feed  the  flockof  God  with 
a  word  of  admonition,  and,  as  they  shall  be  sent  for, 
to  visit  and  pray  over  their  sick  brethren."  The  of- 
fice was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  fifty  years  from 
the  settlement  of  the  country  it  had  fallen  into  com- 
parative disuse,  although  it  was  continued  here  until 
near  the  close  of  the  century.  The  deacon  was  to  be 
a  man  proved  and  fouud  blameless.  His  was  "  to  re- 
ceive the  offerings  of  the  church  and  to  keep  the  trea- 
sury of  the  church,  and  therewith  to  serve  the  tables 
which  the  church  is  to  provide  for — as  the  Lord's  table, 
the  table  of  the  ministers,  and  of  such  as  are  in  neces- 
sity, to  whom  they  are  to  distribute  in  simplicity." 
Some  churches  had  one  deacon,  some  two,  some  three. 
The  number  of  elders  varied  in  different  churches. 


The  ruling  eldera  in  Cambridge,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  record,  were  Edmund  Ernst,  who  was  made  a 
freeman  in  16'M,  and  died  iu  1672;  Richard  Champ 
ney,  a  freeman  in  163(3,  die<l  1009;  .James  Clark,  n  free- 
niau  in  1047,  ordained  ruling:  elder  in  1682,  died 
1699;  .James  Stone,  a  freeman  in  1065.  ordained  1682, 
died  1683. 

The  deacons  who  served  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  Thomas  Marriot,  John  Bridge,  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk,  Mward  I  'ollins,(iregory  .Stone.  Thomas  Cheese- 
holme,  John  Cooper,  Walter  Hasting,  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk. 

\Ye  have  seen  snmething  of  the  appoiutmenta  of 
the  church  in  men  and  iu  principles;  it  may  l)e  in- 
teresting to  look  at  some  of  the  methods  of  their  eccle- 
siastical life.  "The  public  worship,"  says  an  early 
writer,  "  is  in  as  fair  a  meeting-house  as  they  can  pro- 
vide; therein,  in  most  cases,  they  have  been  at  great 
charge*."  If  we  could  go  w  ithin  the  simple  building 
which  first  sen-ed  for  a  sanctuary,  we  should  find  a 
rough  room,  divided  by  a  central  passage,  and  fur- 
nished with  benches.  On  one  aide  of  the  house  the 
males  would  sit,  and  the  feraale-s  on  the  other.  Veiy 
likely  some  of  the  men  would  have  carnal  weapons, 
for  prudential  reasons.  The  pulpit  would  be  a  stand 
or  desk  within  a  railing,  and,  in  its  plainness,  in 
keeping  with  its  euvironuient.  On  the  Lord's  Day 
ihe  bell  wouhl  call  the  people,  although,  for  *ome  rea- 
son, we  find  that  a  drum  was  a^vd  at  one  time.  In 
the  town  records  for  1646  is  an  entrj' of  "  fifty  shil- 
lings, paid  unto  Thomas  Laugliornc  for  his  service 
to  the  town  in  beating  the  drum  these  two  years  past." 
It  was  common  to  have  an  hoiir-gluss  iu  the  church, 
by  which  to  measure  the  time  of  the  services.  When 
the  people  became  able  to  arrange  the  meetiug-house 
.according  to  their  idea  uf  the  fitness  of  things,  the 
ruling  elders  had  a  seat  below  the  pulpit,  and  the 
deacons  a  .seat  a  little  lower  down,  where  they  faced 
the  congregation.  The  pulpit  was  then  an  elaborate 
structure,  under  a  sounding-board.  The  b(jys  had  a 
place  by  themselves  in  one  of  the  gallerie-s.  with  a 
tithingman  for  their  particular  benefit.  In  1666 
"Thomas  Fox  is  ordered  to  look  to  the  youth  in  time 
of  public  worship."  In  1660  there  was  complaint 
that  sundry  persons  were  spending  their  time  unprof- 
itably  outside  the  meeting-house,  and  the  constable 
was  ordered  to  see  "  that  they  do  attend  upon  the 
public  worship  of  God." 

In  many  cases  the  meeting-house  was  finished  and 
furnifhed  by  degrees.  At  first  benches  were  put  iu ; 
then  a  man  would  obtain  a  deed  of  a  space  on  the  floor, 
some  six  feet  square,  and  erect  a  pit,  or  pew,  upon  it. 
He  was  to  keep  his  pew  in  repair  and  "  maintain  all 
the  glass  against  it."  When  there  was  no  such  pri- 
vate arrangement  the  people  had  seats  assigned  to 
them  according  to  rank  or  property  or  age.  This  was 
called  "dignifying"  the  house.  Here  is  an  order  for 
1658:  "That  the  elders,  deacons  and  selectmen  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  a  constant  and  settled  power 
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for  regulatiDg  tlie  silting  of  persons  in  the  meeting- 
house from  time  to  time  as  need  shall  require."  We 
have  the  appointment  for  1662;  it  runs  this  way: 
•' The  Committee  for  ordering  the  seating  of  people 
in  the  meeting-house,  being  met  at  the  ordinary,  ap- 
pointed— 

"  Bro.  FL  Jackson's  wife  to  sit  there  where  Sister 
Kempster  was  wont  Lo  siL 

"  Mrs.  Upham  with  her  mother. 

"  Ester  Sparhawke  in  the  place  where  Mrs.  Up- 
ham is  removed  from.  .  .  . 

"Joanna  Winship  in  the  place  where  Ester  Spar- 
hawke was  wont  to  sit.  .  .  . 

"  En.s.  Samuel  Greene  to  sit  at  the  table.  .  .  . 

"  Goode  Gate"*  at  the  end  of  the  Deacons'  seats." 

The  congregaM'on  usually  walked  to  the  meeting- 
house or  rode  on  horseback.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  who  rode,  in  \0G^  "  the  Townsmen  do  order  the 
Constables  to  make  a  convenient  horse-block  at  the 
meeting-house  and  causeway  to  the  door." 

In  the  New  England  customs  the  congregation  met 
as  early  as  nine  o'clock  on  Sabbath  moaning  and 
about  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  services  consisted  of 
prayer,  singing,  reading  and  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  it  was  genemlly  considered  improper  to 
read  tbem  without  exposition — "  dumb  reading,"  they 
called  it.  There  was  also  a  !<ermon  by  the  pastor  or 
teacher.  As  they  accounted  a  man  a  minister  only  to 
his  own  congregation,  when  oDe  was  in  the  pulpit  of 
another  clergj-raan  it  was  common  for  the  ruling 
elders  of  the  place  to  give  biui  authority  to  speak  in 
some  sui-h  form  as  this :  "  If  this  present  brother  hath 
any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  peo(>le  at  this  time, 
in  the  name  of  Lto<1  let  him  say  on."  To  "say  on  " 
was  to  "  prophesy."  Au  hour  was  regarded  the 
proper  length  for  a  sermon,  although  upon  occasions 
the  preacher  might  "take  another  gl.iss."  The  ser- 
mon was  usually  preached  without  a  manuscript  in 
the  early  dtys.  The  prayer  was,  of  course,  estempo- 
raneoua.  Children  were  baptized  in  the  meeting- 
house, generally  on  the  next  Sabbath  after  their  birth. 
The  pastor  or  teacher  htood  in  the  deacons'  seats,  as 
that  was  an  "  eminent  place,"  and,  with  an  address  to 
the  church  and  the  parents  and  two  prayerii,  adminis- 
tered the  ordinance.  "No  sureties  were  requireil." 
The  Lord's  Sup]>er  was  administered  once  in  each 
month  at  the  morning  service.  The  form  was  very 
much  like  that  which  now  prevails  in  Cougregational 
Churches.  Persona  were  received  to  membership  in 
the  church  in  public,  but  with  more  of  examination 
and  profession  thau  is  common  now.  There  is  now  in 
the  library  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  a  small  manuscript  volume  in  Mr.  Shepard's 
writing,  entitled,  "The  Confessions  of  Diverse  Pro- 
pounded to  be  Received  and  were  Entertained  aa 
llembera."  There  are  fifty  confessions,  some  of  them 
very  brief  and  some  quite  extended.  Cases  of  disci- 
pline were  more  openly  dealt  with  than  is  common 
now.    This  was  iu  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 


times.  Every  Sabbath  afternoon  there  was  a  contri- 
bution. One  of  the  deacons  stood  up  in  his  place  and 
said,  "  Brethren  of  the  congregation,  now  there  is 
time  left  for  contribution ;  wherefore  as  God  hath 
prospered  you,  so  freely  offer."  "  On  some  extraordi- 
nary occasions,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  as  building  and 
repairing  of  churches  or  meeting  houses  or  other 
necessitie?,  the  ministers  press  a  liberal  contribution, 
with  effectual  exhortation  out  of  Scriptore."  Then 
the  people  passed  up  to  the  deacons'  seat  with  their 
offerings.  "The  magistrates  and  chief  gentlemen 
went  first,  then  the  elders,  then  all  the  congregation 
of  men  and  moat  of  them  that  are  not  of  the  church, 
all  single  persons,  widows,  and  women  in  absence  of 
their  husbands."  Money  and  papers  were  dropped 
into  a  box.  If  the  offering  were  "  any  other  chattel," 
it  was  set  down  before  the  deacons.  The  writer  first 
quoted  says,"  I  have  seen  a  fair  gilt  cup,  with  a  cover, 
offered  them  by  one,  which  is  still  used  at  the  Com- 
munion." It  was  customary  for  visitors  in  the  con- 
gregation to  make  an  offering,  which  was  called  "the 
strangers'  money,"  and  was  often  stipulated  for  by 
the  clergyman  as  a  perquisite  of  his  office.  At  first 
the  minister's  salary  was  paid  from  the  voluntary 
contribution  made  on  the  Sabbath,  but  this  soon  gave 
way  to  the  system  of  taxation.  In  1657  there  is  a 
vote  in  the  town  records,  appointing  the  deacons  or 
other  townsmen  "  to  make  a  levy  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  poupds  for  the  maintenance  this  year  and  full 
payment  of  the  debts  of  our  reverend  pastor."  In 
1665  the  selectmen  "  ordered  that  all,  persona  that  do 
contribute  to  the  miniatry  of  this  place  do,  upon  the 
first  second  day  of  May  next,  appear  before  the  dea- 
cons and  selectmen,  to  clear  the  payment  of  their 
dues  for  time  past,  or  send  in  writing  a  receipt 
thereof  under  the  hand  of  our  pastor  or  deacons,  and 
that  for  the  future  every  one  do  annually  attend  the 
order  at  the  same  time;  the  place  of  meeting  to 
be  at  the  meeting-houae,  and  the  time  by  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning."  In  the  list  of  salaries  given 
to  different  ministers  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  Mr.  Shepard's  sal- 
ary is  stated  at  seventy  pounds.  This  was  among  the 
largest  salaries  of  the  time.  Two  are  given  at  ninety 
pounds,  and  they  decrease  gradually  to  thirty  pounds. 

At  almost  every  point  we  can  see  where  the  fathers 
were  swinging  away  from  the  customs  of  the  church 
with  which  they  had  formerly  been  connected.  Thus, 
marriage  was  not  a  sacrament,  but  a  civil  contract, 
entered  into  by  the  parties  before  a  magistrate.  This 
marrying  by  a  magistrate  was  for  the  Pilgrims  "ac- 
cording to  the  laudable  example  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  which  they  had  lived."  To  perform  this 
ceremony  was  nowhere  found  in  the  New  Testament 
to  be  laid  on  the  miiiisters  as  a  part  of  their  office. 
Winthrop  mentions  a  great  marriage  to  be  solemnized 
in  Boston,  when  the  bridegroom  invited  his  minister 
to  preach  on  the  occasion.  "The  magbtrates  sent  to 
him  to  forbear.    We  were  not  willing  to  bring  in  the 
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custom  of  rainiatera  performing  the  aolcmnity  of  mar- 
riage, which  aermona  at  auch  times  might  ioduce ; 
but  if  any  minister  were  present,  aud  would  bestow  a 
word  of  exhortation,  etc.,  it  was  permitted." 

In  a  similar  way  funerals  were  stripped  of  the  cere- 
monies which  had  attended  them  abroad.  The  dead 
were  no  longer  buried  with  imposing  rites  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  church  or  iu  consecrated  ground,  but 
were  laid  in  some  convenient  enclosure  without  even 
a  prayer.  Lechford,  writing  in  1G41,  says  :  "At  bur- 
ials nothing  is  read,  nor  any  funeral  sermon  made,  but 
all  the  ueighborhood,  or  a  good  company  of  them, 
come  together  by  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  carry  the 
dead  solemnly  to  his  grave,  and  then  stand  by  him 
while  he  is  buried.  The  ministers  are  most  com- 
monly present."  No  burial  waa  allowed  on  the  Sab- 
bath, except  by  leave  obtained  from  a  justice.  It  was 
long  the  custom  at  the  burial  of  a  woman  for  the  wo- 
men to  walk  firat  in  the  procession ;  the  men  when 
the  funeral  was  that  of  a  man.  Funerals  were  some- 
what expensive,  although  not  in  the  same  way  aa  at 
present.  This  waa  especially  the  case  when  a  person 
of  note  had  died.  Wine,  cider,  gloves  were  provided. 
In  one  case,  at  Ipswich,  at  the  funeral  of  a  ministen 
in  1768,  the  bearers  were  furnished  with  gold  rings, 
one  of  which  was  given  to  "  a  candidate  who  waa 
preaching  for  them,"  and  the  attending  ministers  re- 
ceived eighteen  pairs  of  white  leather  gloves.  At 
length  an  .act  was  passed  to  retrench  extraordinary 
expenses  at  funerals. 

They  kept  none  of  the  former  holy  days  except  tbe 
Lord's  Day,  associating  the  observance  of  the  other 
days  with  superstition  and  oppression.  But  they  in- 
stituted days  of  public  fasting  and  thanksgiving.  In 
addition  to  the  Sabbath  services  there  waa  a  weekly 
lecture.  They  gave  great  beed  to  the  training  of  the 
young  in  religion  and  good  learning.  Cambridge  waa 
early  divided  into  districts,  which  were  assigned  to 
certain  persona  who  were  to  see  to  the  catechizing 
and  educating  of  the  youth.  In  "New  England's 
First  Fruits,"  published  in  London  in  1643,  we  read; 
"And  by  the  side  of  the  Colledge  a  faire  Grammar 
School,  for  the  training  up  of  young  achollars,  and  fit- 
ting of  them  for  Academical  Learning,  that  still  as 
they  are  judged  ripe,  they  may  be  received  into  the 
Colledge;  of  this  schoole  Master  Corlet  is  the  Mr., 
who  has  very  well  approved  himselfe  for  his  abilities, 
dexterity  and  painfulnesse  in  teaching  and  education 
of  the  youth  under  him."  Mr.  Corlet  taught  for 
nearly  fifty  years  and  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
Cotton  Mather  speaks  of  him  as  "  that  memorable  old 
schoolmaster  in  Cambridge,  from  whose  education 
our  colledge  and  country  have  received  so  many  of  its 
worthy  men,  that  he  is  himself  worthy  to  have  his 
name  celebrated." 

"  'Tla  Oorlet's  paloa,  and  Che«T«r'>,  we  must  owu. 
That  tbon.  New  Gogland,  are  Dot  lic;ytbia  grown." 

In  1648  is  an  order  that  a  part  of  the  Common  shall 


be  nold  ''for  the  gratifying  4)f  Mr.  Corlet  for  Lis  pains 
in  keeping  a  school  in  the  town."'  In  1C44  the  Gene- 
ral Court  granted,  on  the  petition  of  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown,  oue  thousand  acres  of  land  to  be  for- 
ever appropriated  to  a  grammar  achool,  and  alsn  made 
a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  to  .Mr.  Corlet.  In  li'H'Z 
his  scholars  were  so  few  th.it  the  town  made  him  .in 
allowance  of  ten  pounds.  The  town  afterwards  voted 
him  an  annual  grant  of  tweuty  pounds. 

The  instruftiou  in  the  family  and  school  waa  .sim- 
ple compared  with  that  whii-li  is  now  given.  There 
were  no  spelling-books,  no  English  grammarH — little 
of  what  is  now  considered  es-sential.  Children  learned 
to  read  from  the  Bible,  taking  in  moral  and  religiou.s 
inatruction  with  the  letters  and  word:j.  .\n  out-of- 
door  life  gave  the  youth  object -lessons  aud  teaching 
in  practical  mechanics. 

Printing  in  this  part  of  .\merica  began  here.  The 
first  printer  was  Stephen  Day,  who  brought  out  "Tbe 
Freeman's  Oath,"  in  1639.  .Vlman.tc  by  Williiuu 
Pierce,  Mariner,  came  in  the  same  year,  aud  the  next 
year  a  Pdalm-book.  The  singing  iu  the  churches 
was  without  instrumetitui  accompaniment.  This  was 
thought  to  be  forbidden  by  the  words  of  Amos,  "  I  will 
not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols."  It  wiis  compared 
to  the  idoiatrous  performance  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
delighted  in — "the  sound  of  the  cornet,  Hute,  harji^ 
sackbut,  p!*altery  and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  uiii- 
aic."  Through  the  first  century  there  were  not  more 
than  ten  difierent  tuues,  it-  is  .-laid,  and  few  congrega- 
tions could  sing  more  thau  five.  In  the  singing  it 
was  customary  for  the  ruling  elder,  or  deacon,  or  some 
other  proper  person,  to  read  the  hymn  line  by  line 
and  give  out  the  tune.  Tbe  amount  read  at  each 
time  waa  increased  in  some  cases,  and  finally  the 
whole  hymn  was  read  at  once  by  the  miniater.  The 
version  of  the  Psalms  iu  use  here  wa>»  probably  that 
madebySternhold  and  Hopkins,  which  was  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Bible.  This  was  not  satisfactory,  aud 
a  number  of  prominent  divines  were  appointed  to 
make  a  new  version.  Thomas  Shepard  gave  tbe  com- 
mittee instruction  in  a  stanza  which  makes  us  recon- 
ciled to  the  omission  of  his  name, — 

"  VoD  Roxb'ry  poelo,  k?ep  clurof  (lie  crime 
Of  iniieiDg  to  give  us  very  good  rbyme— 
And  you  of  Uorcbester,  yuur  venca  ieugtbeo, 
Bot  U'llb  tbe  uxt'a  own  words  yuii  will  theui  utrengllieii." 

The  book  came  out  in  1640,  and  was  well  received. 
It  was  revised  by  Mr.  Dunster  and  received  the  addi- 
tion of  "Spiritual  Songs."  It  passed  through  seventy 
editions,  and  waa  used  extensively  in  Great  Britain, 
especially  in  Scotland.  It  was  in  use  in  some  Ameri- 
can churches  till  after  the  Revolution.  It  waa  entitled 
"The  Bay  Paalm  Book,"  and  afterwards  "The  New 
England  Version  of  the  Psalms."  One  verse  from 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  work  ; — 

"Tbe  Lord  to  mee  a  tibcpbeard  idi. 
Want  therefore  ataall  Dot  T. 
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Hee  iD  tbti  folds  of  tenJer-gi-aago, 

Poth  CHUda  niee  dowiie  to  lie: 
To  waters  calme  Fie  gently  leads, 

Restores  my  aoule  doth  Ilee  : 
He  doth  in  ptiths  of  righteotisnes 

For  His  Dume's  snke  lead  moe.*' 

It  has  seemed  well  to  glance  at  the  customs  of  the 
fathers,  that  we  may  see  something  of  the  life  which 
was  once  going  on  here.  JIany  of  their  usages  seem 
strange  to  us,  but  if  we  had  been  born  into  them 
they  would  have  suited  us  as  well  as  they  did  others. 
The  men  and  their  ways  must  be  estimated  with 
reference  to  their  time  and  place  and  wort.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ruling  spirits  here  were  men, 
gentlemen,  scholars.  Newtown  had  her  share  of  the 
choice  wheat  which  came  from  the  sifting  of  a  nation. 
These  men  knew  literature.  Shakespeare  died  in 
1616,  and  possibly  some  of  these  men  knew  him. 
Bacon  died  in  1626.  Milton  was  born  in  1608.  Our 
fathers  stood  close  to  them.  Sir  Henry  Vane  (vas 
chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  March  of  the 
same  year  in  which  the  present  First  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge was  organized. 

"  Vane,  yonug  in  years  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 
Than  wboni  a  better  Senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Home —   «    *  » 

*    On  thy  firm  hand  Religion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son." 

It  was  a  goodly  company  which  was  here,  in  an 
open  country.  Liberty,  intelligence,  piety  were  re- 
vered and  enjoyed.  We  are  reclaiming  some  of  their 
methods,  for  their  principles  were  excellent  even 
when  their  administration  was  at  fault.  There  was 
life  here.  The  woods  and  streams  offered  recreation 
to  the  boys  when  their  tasks  were  done.  The  girls 
had  quiet  enjoyment  in  their  homes.  Morality  was 
abroad.  '"One  may  live  there  from  year  to  year,  and 
not  see  a  drunkard,  hear  an  oath,  or  meet  a  beggar." 
In  this  practical  age  it  should  stand  for  much,  that  in 
their  great  endeavor  they  were  successful. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  resumed  the  history  of  events 
connected  with  the  church.  The  early  annals  are  not 
complete,  but  we  have  enough  to  enable  us  to  trace 
the  course  of  events  from  the  beginning.  There  are 
no  full  records  of  the  church  before  1696.  But  there 
ia  a  church  book,  which  was  opened  in  1637  or  1638, 
in  which  are  matters  of  interest,  although  the  book 
was  largely  devoted  to  financial  matters.  Shepard's 
autobiography  reveals  some  things  which  were  per- 
sonal to  hirn,  but  also  of  interest  to  the  church.  The 
records  of  the  town  are  closely  related  to  the  history 
of  the  church.  There  are  biographies  and  histories 
which  treat  of  men  and  events  with  which  the  church 
here  was  intimately  connected.  There  is  material  for 
a  much  fuller  history  than  can  be  given  in  these  pages. 
The  reader  who  desires  more  will  find  much  satisfac- 
tion in  the  "  History  of  Cambridge,"  by  Rev.  Lucius  R. 
Paige,  D.D.  To  his  work  any  one  must  make  con- 
etant  reference  who  attempts  to  write  of  Cambridge. 
A  book  of  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  First 


Church  in  Cambridge"  was  published  in  1873,  and 
some  portions  of  the  lectures  are  reproduced  here. 
The  list  of  freemen  in  the  Colony  is  of  great  service 
in  determining  who  were  members  of  the  church,  so 
long  as  only  church  members  could  be  full  citizens. 
Mr.  Mitchel  prepared  an  interesting  catalogue,  which 
he  entitled  "The  Church  of  Christ  at  Cambridge,  in 
N.  E. ;  or,  the  Names  of  all  the  members  thereof  that 
are  in  Full  Communion;  together  with  their  children 
who  were  either  baptized  in  this  Church,  or  (coming 
from  other  churches)  were  in  their  minority  at  their 
present  joyning ;  taken  and  registered  in  the  11 
month,  1658."  The  catalogue  was  continued  through 
Mitchel's  ministry.  Beginning  with  1696,  we  have  a 
full  list  of  members.  There  are  two  subordinate 
lists,  which  also  begin  in  1696, — "Persons  who  owned 
the  Covenant  and  were  baptized;"  "Persons  who 
owned  the  Covenant  in  order  to  their  children  being 
baptized."  Of  the  meaning  of  these  titles  there  will 
be  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

As  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Cam- 
bridge, should  be  reckoned  the  founding  of  Harvard 
College.  In  1636,  the  same  year  in  which  the  present 
First  Church  in  Cambridge  was  organized,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  the  General  Court  made  an  ap- 
propriation "  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole 
colony,"  for  the  establishment  of  a  college.  "The 
Court  agree  to  give  Four  Hundred  Pounds  towards  a 
School  or  College,  whereof  Two  Hundred  Pounds  shall 
be  paid  the  next  year,  and  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  ap- 
point where  and  what  building."  In  1637  the  Gen- 
eral Court  appointed  twelve  prominent  men  "to  take 
order  for  a  College  at  Newtown."  The  name  of  the 
town  was  soon  afterward  changed  to  Cambridge,  be- 
cause so  many  who  were  interested  in  the  new  college 
had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
In  1638  John  Harvard,  a  non-conforming  clergyman, 
a  minister  at  Charlestown,  bequeathed  half  his  prop- 
erty and  his  library,  of  some  three  hundred  volumes, 
to  the  new  college,  upon  which  his  name  was  placed. 
"The  value  of  this  bequest  was  more  than  double  the 
entire  sum  originally  voted  by  the  Court."  In  that 
year  the  first  college  class  was  formed.  On  the  new 
college  gate  is  the  inscription  which  relates  the  pur- 
pose of  the  men  who  thus  established  the  institution, 
as  it  was  written  in  1642  :  "After  God  had  carried  us 
safe  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses, 
provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  con- 
venient places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil 
government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for 
and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpet- 
uate it  to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate 
ministry  to  the  Churches  when  our  present  ministers 
shall  lie  in  the  dust."  Thomas  Shepard  was  one  of 
the  twelve  men  to  whom  the  establishment  of  the 
college  was  intrusted.  The  reasons  given  for  erecting 
the  college  here  were  that  this  was  "a  place  very 
pleasant  and  accommodate,"  and  "under  the  ortho- 
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dox  1111(1  8oiil-/loiirishiug  ministry  of  Mr.  Thomas 
iSlioplieard."  Jt  lias  been  said  that  that  Massachu- 
hp.Uh  AHsenibly  whh  "  tlie  first  l)ocly  in  vvliich  tiie  peo- 
ple, by  llieir  representatives,  ever  gave  their  own 
money  to  (bund  a  place  of  education."  Thus  upon 
the  ahoie  of  the  unplanted  sea,  three  thousand  miles 
lioni  the  schools  in  which  they  had  been  nurtured, 
on  the  borders  of  an  uutraversed  wilderness,  among 
perils  and  privations,  in  the  greatness  of  their  hearts 
these  exiles,  builders,  prophets,  founded  their  school 
of  learning  and  religion.  They  gave  it  a  worthy 
name.  Of  John  Harvard,  Thomas  Shepard  wrote, 
"This  man  was  a  scholar  and  pious  in  his  life,  and 
enlarged  toward  the  country  and  the  good  of  it  in 
life  and  death."  This  was  a  college  of  the  people. 
John  Jlarvard  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous  butcher. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Stratford  alderman. 
She  was  three  times  married,  aud  there  came  into  the 
hands  of  her  eldest  son  money  from  the  butcher, 
cooper  aud  grocer,  and  money  from  his  brother,  a 
cloth-worker.  It  was  a  college  for  the  people,  aud 
devoted  to  their  advantage.  Its  method  and  spirit 
were  to  make  men,  that  a  nation  might  be  made.  The 
influence  of  the  Colonial  clergy  was  naturally  pro- 
nounced in  the  college,  as  it  was  in  the  community. 
In  1642  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  established,  and 
the  teaching  elders  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charles- 
town,  Boston,  Iloxbury  and  Dorchester  were  made 
members  of  it.  The  ministers  gave  as  they  were  able, 
and  the  people  aided  their  generous  design.  The  list 
of  donations  is  as  pathetic  as  it  is  creditable.  Out  of 
the  homes  came  the  benefactions, — a  great  silver  salt 
and  a  small  trencher  salt,  a  silver  tankard  and  a  pew- 
ter flagon,  a  silver  goblet  aud  a  silver  bowl,  a  fruit- 
dish  and  a  sugar-spoon,  thirty  ewe  sheep  and  nine 
shillings'  worth  of  cotton  cloth.  Friends  abroad  sent 
their  gifts  and  blessing  to  a  cause  which  they  held  in 
honor. 

There  is  no  need  that  the  history  of  the  college 
should  be  told  here.  But  it  should  be  marked  that 
its  establishment  was  a  part  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  Colony  and  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Cambridge  church.  We  find  Mr. 
Shepard  at  one  time  addressing  a  memorial  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  asking  a  general 
contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars,  to 
the  end  "  that  the  Commonwealtli  may  be  furnished 
with  knowing  and  understanding  men,  and  the 
churches  with  an  able  ministry."  He  begs  that  it 
may  be  recommended  to  every  family  throughout  the 
plantation,  able  and  willing  to  give,  to  contribute  a 
fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something  equiva- 
lent to  this,  as  "  a  blessed  means  of  comfortable  pro- 
vision for  the  diet  of  such  students  as  stand  in  need 
of  support."  The  plan  was  approved  and  adopted. 
This  was  the  first  provision  made  in  New  England 
for  the  benefit  of  indigent  scholars.  What  he  asked 
others  to  do  he  did  himself.  What  was  done  in  other 
churches  was  done  in  his  church. 


The  administration  of  Nathaniel  Eatou,  the  first 
princij)al  of  the  college,  vviis  very  uiijiromisiiig  and 
must  have  given  the  church  much  trouble.  Jlis 
faults  were  notorious,  and  he  was  dinmiHsed  from  \m 
ollice  and  excommunicated  from  the  cliurch.  He 
entered  the  Church  of  England  and  bocamo  tlie  vio- 
lent enemy  of  those  who  had  tnmted  him  and  been 
deceived.  Mr.  Shepard's  relation  to  this  man,  and 
his  conscientiousness  and  charity,  are  revealed  iji 
the  record  in  his  little  book:  "The  sin  of  Mr.  Eaton 
was  at  first  not  so  clearly  discerned  by  me;  yet  after 
more  full  information  I  saw  his  sin  great,  and  n)y 
ignorance  and  want  of  wisdom  and  watchfiilncfts  over 
him  very  great,  for  which  1  desire  to  mourn  all  my 
life  and  for  the  breach  of  his  family." 

It  must  have  been  to  Mr.  Shepard  and  the  church 
a  great  relief  and  an  especial  joy  when,  in  1040,  the 
Reverend  Henry  Dunster  was  made  president  of  the 
college.  Of  him  Mr.  Shepard  writes:  "The  Lord 
about  a  year  after  graciously  made  up  the  breach  by 
one  Mr.  Dunstar,  a  man  pious,  painfull  and  fit  to 
teach  and  very  fit  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
domesticall  affairs  of  the  college;  whonj  (Jod  hath 
much  honored  and  blessed." 

Mr.  Shepard  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  in  an 
unusually  happy  frame  of  mind.  "Thus  the  Lord 
hath  been  very  good  unto  me,  in  planting  the  place 
I  lived  in  with  such  a  mercy  to  myselfe,  such  a  blesH- 
ing  to  my  children  and  the  country,  such  an  o])por- 
tunity  of  doing  good  to  many  by  doing  good  to  stu- 
dents, as  the  school  is." 

Thus  the  church  and  the  college  began  to  move 
on  together,  with  one  general  design.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  Margaret  Shepard  died  very  soon  after 
reaching  Newtown.  In  1637  Thomas  Shepard  mar- 
ried Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hooker,  his 
predecessor  here.  His  record  is  as  follows  :  "  Oct., 
1637.  The  yeare  after  these  wars  in  the  country, 
God  having  taken  away  my  first  wife,  the  fjord  gave 
me  a  second,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Hooker,  a 
blessed  store ;  and  the  Lord  hath  made  her  a  great 
blessing  to  me  to  carry  on  matters  in  the  family  with 
much  care  and  wisdom  and  to  seeke  the  Lord  God  of 
her  father."  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  remark- 
able loveliness  and  wisdom.  But  after  less  than 
nine  years  of  married  life  she,  too,  was  taken  away. 

Those  were  exciting  days  in  which  things  were 
starting  in  this  new  world.  The  events  may  not 
seem  to  us  very  large,  but  they  were  of  vast  import- 
ance in  that  time  of  beginnings.  When  the  churcli 
here  was  organized  trouble  had  already  started  in  the 
Colony  in  connection  with  that  resolute  and  restless 
woman  whose  name  is  "  dismally  conspicuous  in  (he 
early  history  of  New  England."  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchin- 
son had  been  attracted  from  England  by  her  desire  to 
continue  to  enjoy  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Cotton.  Her 
husband,  who  had  left  a  good  estate  in  Lincolnshire, 
iS  described  as  "  a  man  of  very  mild  temper  and  weak 
parts,  and  wholly  guided  by  his  wife."    She  was  des- 
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tiaed  to  encounter  znea  who  would  not  he  so  submis- 
sive They  came  in  the  fall  of  1634,  and  she  soon 
showed  herself  a  kind  neighbor,  especially  to  the 
sick,  and  won  the  esteem  of  the  people,  over  whom 
her  attentions  and  abilities  gave  her  influence.  She 
ba:ame  connected  with  the  Boston  Church  and  be- 
fore long  avowed  doctrines  at  variance  with  those 
commonly  held  here.  Her  house  in  Boston  was 
where  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store  now  stands. 

In  October,  163H,  Governor  Winthrop  gives  this 
account  of  her :  "  One  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  member  of 
the  church  in  Boston,  a  woman  of  ready  wit  and  bold 
spirit,  brought  over  with  her  two  dangerous  errors : 
1st,  that  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  a 
justified  person.  2d,  that  uo  sanctiScation  can  help 
to  evidence  to  us  our  justification.  From  these  two 
grew  many  branches,  as  1st,  our  union  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  as  a  Christian  remains  dead  to  every  spir- 
itual action,  and  hath  no  gifts  nor  graces  other  than 
auch  aa  are  in  hypocrites,  nor  any  other  sanctification 
but  the  Holy  Ghost  himself."  A  person  was  to  find 
the  evidence  that  he  was  a  Christian  in  an  immediate 
revelation  made  to  his  own  soul.  To  receive  this  doc- 
trine was  to  be  under  a  "  covenant  of  grace."  To  de- 
pend upon  other  evidence,  such  as  conductand  prom- 
ise, was  to  be  under  "  covenant  of  works."  There 
were  thus  two  parties.  The  party  which  Mra.  Hutch- 
inson headed  was  called  by  two  borrowed  names — 
Familista  and  .Intinomians.  We  need  no  testimony 
lo  tell  US  what  the  people  of  Cambridge  were  talking 
about  in  those  days.  We  can  readily  reproduce  the 
ecclesiastical  life,  as  it  was  manifested  in  sermons  and 
discussions,  in  the  meeting-house  and  on  the  street. 
But  we  have  Thomas  Shepard's  record  ;  "  J^o  sooner 
were  we  thus  set  down  and  entered  into  church  fel- 
lowship, but  the  Lord  exercised  us  and  the  whole 
country  with  the  opinions  of  Familista,  begun  by  Mrs. 
Hutchiason,  raised  up  to  a  great  height  of  ilr.  Vane, 
too  suddenly  chosen  (.tovernor  and  maintained  too 
obscurely  by  Mr.  Cotton,  and  propagated  too  boldly  by 
the  members  of  Boston  and  some  in  other  churches." 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views' spread  rapidly.  She  gath- 
ered weekly  assemblies  of  women  before  whom  she  ex- 
pounded her  opinions  and  denounced  the  minbtera 
who  were  opposed  to  her.  Ignorant  men  and  women 
were  put  forward  as  preachers,  with  the  boast  that  they 
could  excel  the  "  black  coats  "  who  had  been  trained 
at  the  "  Xinniveraity."  The  a.ssociationB  of  common 
life  became  infected  by  the  disputes.  Even  the 
marching  of  troops  which  had  been  raised  to  assi.«<t 
Connecticut  against  the  Indians  waa  opposed  on  the 
ground  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  too  much  under 
a  covenant  of  works."  It  is  diflBcult  to  comprehend 
this,  until  we  remember  that  religious  opinions  were 
intimately  and  vitally  connected  with  public  and 
private  affairs.  Even  English  congregations  in  Hol- 
land had  gone  to  pieces  by  falling  upon  similar  con- 
t«itions.  The  Colony  here  waa  in  serious  peril.  The 
towns  and  churches  in  the  country  were,  for  the  most 


part,  opposed  to  the  troublesome  woman.  Boston 
was  her  stronghold,  though  even  there  she  was  stoutly 
resisted  by  Winthrop,  Wilson  and  others.  Vane,  the 
boy  Governor,  entered  into  the  strife"  with  all  possible 
zest."  The  majority  of  the  General  Court  were  against 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  ordered  that  its  session  of  1G37 
should  be  held  at  Newtown.  Here,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
the  court  met,  in  an  excitement  which  threatened  civil 
war.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  minister,  in  his  zeal,  got  upon 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  there  made  a  speech,  advis- 
ing the  people  to  look  to  their  charter,  etc.,  etc. 
There  was  an  election  of  Governor,  and  Winthrop  was 
chosen.  Vane  soon  afterwards  returned  to  England, 
and  one  element  of  the  strife  was  removed.  After 
discussion  there  waa  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  diflSculties,  and  the  ministers,  with  the 
consent  of  the  magistrates,  called  an  ecclesiastical 
synod.  It  was  the  first  synod  held  in  America,  and  it 
met  with  the  church  in  Newtown.  It  was  a  grave 
and  reverend  assembly  which  waa  thus  convened  in 
the  humble  meeting-house  near  the  river.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  opened  the  firatsessiou  with  a  "  heavenly  prayer." 
.Mr.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley,  of  Con- 
cord, were  the  moderators.  The  sessions  contin- 
ued for  several  weeks.  Eighty-twoopinions  were  con- 
demned with  great  unanimity.  Among  ihese  were  the 
peculiar  views  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  adherents 
Certain  question.^  of  church  discipline  which  had 
arisen  were  decided,  and  with  freedom  of  speech  mat- 
ters were  carried  on  peaceably  and  "  concluded  com- 
fortably in  love."  Mr.  Shepard  made  a  record  of 
thechief  business  in  thiswise:  " These  errours,  thorow 
the  grace  and  power  of  Christ,  were  discovered,  the  de- 
fenders of  them  convinced  and  ashamed,  the  truth 
established,  aud  the  consciences  of  the  saynts  settled  ; 
there  being  a  most  wonderful  presence  of  Christ's 
spirit  in  that  a'aembly  held  at  Cambridge,  1637, 
about  .Vugust,  and  continued  a  month  together  in 
publike  agitations;  for  the  issue  of  the  synod  was 
this  :  1.  The  Pekoat  Indians  were  fully  discomfited, 
for  as  the  opiaiooi  arose,  wars  did  arise,  and  wtfen 
these  began  bo  becrusht  by  the  ministry  of  the  Elders 
and  byopposing  Mr.  Vane  and  casting  him  and  others 
from  being  magistrates,  the  enemies  began  to  be 
crusht  and  were  perfectly  subdued  by  the  end  of  the 
synod. 

"  2.  The  magistrates  took  counsel  and  exiled  Mr. 
i  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  diveree  Ilanders 
whom  the  Lord  did  strangely  discover,  giving  most  of 
them  over  to  all  manner  of  filthy  opinions,  until 
many  that  held  with  them  before  were  ashamed  of 
them ;  and  so  the  Lord  within  one  year,  wrought  a 
great  change  among  us." 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  waa  tried  before  the  General  Court 
for  railing  atthemiuiaters  and  continuing  her  lectures 
in  defiance  of  the  Synod.  A  sentence  of  banishment 
waa  pasaed,  but  aa  it  was  winter  she  waa  committed  to 
a  private  house  in  Roxbury.  Her  conversation  there 
was  so  offensive  that  the  church  in  Boston  cited  her  to 
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appear  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  holding  gross  : 
errors.  She  retracted  some  of  her  r>pinions  and  waa  i 
admonishetl  for  holdiDg  others.  She  waa  placed  | 
under  in.struction,  and  not  only  retracted  all  the 
peculiar  opinions  imputed  to  her,  but  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  she  had  never  held  theui.  A  ijuestion  of 
veracity  was  raised  and  decided  against  her,  and  she 
was  excommunicated  for  having  "  impudently  per- 
sisted in  untruth."  This  was  the  end  of  her  power  and 
party  here.  She  was  ordered  to  leave  the  juris- 
diction. With  some  of  her  friends  she  went  first  to 
Rhode  Island.  In  her  banishment  her  heart  turned 
to  Vane  and  she  wrote  him  of  her  experience.  In 
1638,  or  near  that  time,  we  find  Roger  Williams 
writing  of  these  exiles:  "  I  find  their  longings  great  j 
after  Mr.  Vane,  although  they  think  he  cannot  returne 
this  year;  the  eyes  of  some  are  so  earnestly  fixed 
upon  him  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  proposeth  if  he  come 
uot  to  New,  she  must  to  Old  England."  Her  .after- 
life waa  troubled  and  troublesome.  She  became  a 
widow,  and  finally  moved  to  a  place  within  or  near 
the  Dutch  border,  wlTere  the  whole  family,  except  a 
daughter  of  eight  years,  was  murdered  by  the  Indiana. 
But  after  her  dejiarture  from  Massachusett:^  a  long 
period  of  tranquillity  waa  enjoyed  here.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  gratefully  acknowledges  that  by  (iod's  great  care 
and  goodness  this  town  had  been  "  kept  spotless  from 
the  contagion  of  the  opinions."  This  was  un- 
doubtedly due  iu  large  measure  to  Mr.  Shepard's 
influence,  and  it  is  given  by  him  as  one  of  the  reasons 
which  led  the  (lenenil  Court  to  decide  to  place  the 
new  college  here. 

There  were  many  matters  to  he  settled  by  study  and 
experience  in  the  new  enterprise  which  had  been 
undertaken  in  the  New  World.  The  founders  were 
not  quite  separate  from  those  who  had  been  left.  In 
the  ye!ir  in  which  Shepard  began  his  ministry 
here,  some  of  the  Puritan  ministers  in  England, 
hearing  that  the  churches  on  this  side  had  adopted 
a  new  and  questionable  mode  of  discipline,  sent  a 
letter  of  inquiry  upon  the  matter.  The  questions  were 
concerning  a  form  of  prayer  and  a  liturgy;  the 
proper  subjects  of  infants'  baptiam  and  admission 
to  the  Lord's  table  ;  the  removal  of  members  from 
one  church  to  another;  the  relation  of  a  minister  to 
his  own  church  and  to  other  churches,  and  similar 
things).  There  waa  a  careful  discussion,  in  which 
Shepard  bore  his  part,  and  he  joined  with  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Dedham,  in  the  publication  of  a  work  explaiuiug  and 
defining  the  usages  here.  This  solved  various  per- 
plexing matters  and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  English 
brethren.  Upon  the  principles  which  it  expounded 
the  churches  conducted  their  atlairs,  until  it  became 
desirable  to  have  a  more  formal  constitution.  Iu 
1646  the  General  Court  took  up  the  matter  of  calling 
a  Synod.  It  waa  seen  at  once  that  it  would  not  do 
for  the  government  even  to  seem  to  impose  any  laws 
or  methods  upon  the  churchea.  They  had  done  with 
all  that.    But  it  waa  recommended  that  a  Synod 


should  be  called.  This  waa  done,  and  the  Synod  met 
in  Cambridge  in  Ihe  antuuin  of  1646,  and  after 
necessary  adjournments  was  finally  convened  in 
1648.  It  was  a  noble  gathering.  There  were  men  in 
it  who  had  won  fame  in  the  mother-land  and  were 
illustrious  here.  An  old  writer  has  truly  said, 
"They  were  Timothys  in  their  houses;  Chrysostoms 
in  their  pulpit-4 ;  Augu.stines  in  their  disputations." 
Of  the  Cambridge  platform  mention  has  been  made 
in  another  connection.  Its  promotion  waa  a  notable 
event  in  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  its  name  is  a  house- 
hold word. 

i)ur  national  couiiection  with  the  Indians  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  is  pleasant  to  relieve  the  picture 
by  brighter  shades  from  the  earliest  times.  The  set- 
tlers had  it  as  a  distinct  purpose  to  be  of  service  to 
the  heathen  whom  they  found  here.  Preaching  was 
sustained  among  them  by  legal  pennission.  Their 
rights  were  protected  by  a  .npecial  court.  The  people 
sought  to  be  just  in  their  dealings  with  them.  The 
college  turned  its  attention  to  their  education.  A 
brick  building  waa  erected  for  their  accommodation 
by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  and  waa 
known  as  the  Indian  College.  Several  entered  aa 
students,  but  only  one  attained  to  academic  honors. 
There  was  an  ertbrt  to  train  up  a  native  ministry,  but 
this  proved  inelfectual.  John  Eliot  haa  gained  an 
immortal  name  by  his  etibrts  for  their  benefit.  In  his 
labors  he  had  the  coun.-<el  and  assistance  of  Thomas 
Shepard.  Eliot's  first  permanent  missionary  station 
was  eatabliahed  at  Nonantum,  in  ('ambridge,  in 
1046.  To  the  congregation  gathered  there  Shepard 
gave  hia  care  and  work.  He  wrote  tracts  which  were 
translated  into  the  Indian  tongue.  A  loug  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  to  a  friend  in  England  is  entitled,  "The 
Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel  Breaking  Forth  Upon 
the  Indians  in  New  England."  He  called  it  "  An 
Indian  Sermon." 

Dauiel  Gookin,  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Church,  waa  an  earnest  co-worker  with  Eliot  and 
Shepard.  He  removed  here  from  Virginia  in  1644, 
and  attained  military  and  political  station.  He  waa 
made  superintendent  of  all  the  Indiana  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  Masaachnaetta ;  was  one 
of  the  licensers  of  the  printing-press,  and  in  1681  was 
appointed  major-general  of  the  Colony.  He  waa  a 
man  of  integrity  and  force.  Hia  monument  ia  in  the 
old  church-yard.  Hia  son  waa  the  fourth  paator  of 
the  Cambridge  Church. 

Eliot's  translation  of  the  Indian  Bible  waa  printed 
here  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson. 
This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  .\merica.  It  waa 
followed  by  numeroua  works  in  the  Indian  language. 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Albro  has  said,  "  Thus  Cambridge 
haa  the  honor  of  fiirnishing  the  first  Protestant  tract 
in  a  heathen  language,  aa  well  aa  the  first  heathen 
mission  and  the  first  Protestant  translation  of  the 
Bible." 

Several  events  of  less  importance  may  properly  find 
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I    a  place  at  this  point  in  the  narrative.    It  is  interest- 
1     ing  to  find  the  name  of  the  minister  and  the  affairs  of 
j    the  church  in  the  public  records.    The  General  Court 
!    which  met  here  in  1636  made  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds 
.'    to  Mr.  Thomas  Sliepard.    In  the  town  records  of  1638 
is  a  grant  to  him  of  two  and  two-thirds  acres  of  land 
on  the  road  to  Charlestown.    In  1647  there  is  a  grant 
of  six  acres  of  meadow  land.    In  1650  there  is  an  en- 
try stating  that  three  hundred  acres  of  land  beyond 
Watertown  Hill  had   been  formerly  given  to  Mr. 
Shephard  and  also  two  hundred  acres  more  near  Mr. 
Samuel  Shepard's  farm.    In  1640  Mr.  Shepard  was 
brought  into  great  embarrassment  through  the  de- 
pressed financial   condition  of  the   colonists.  It 
was  a  time  of  extremity.     There  was  no  money. 
;     Mr.  Shepard's  salary  was  then  seventy  pounds,  payable 
i     in  corn,  which  in  this  year  was  made  legal  tender  for 
new  debts.    The  emergency  was  so  pressing  that  a 
removal  to  Connecticut  was  discussed.    Mr.  Hooker 
]     urged  this  removal  upon  his  son-in-law  in  a  lay  letter 
I     which  has  been  preserved.'    He  wrote,  "  I  cannot  see 
in  reason  but  if  you  can  sell  and  the  Lord  afford  any 
comfortable  Chapman,  but  you  should  remove.  For 
why  should  a  man  stay  until  the  house  fall  on  his 
head  ?    ...    If  I  were  in  your  places,  I  should  let 
those  that  must  and  will  transport  themselves  as  they 
see  fit,  in  a  way  of  providence  and  prudence.  I  would 
reserve  a  special  company,  but  not  many,  and  I  would 
I     remove  hither."    The  matter  was  of  painful  interest. 
I     To  Mr.  Shepard  it  was  of  deep  personal  concern.  It 
I     threw  him  upon  his  habit  of  almost  morbid  self-ex- 
amination and  self-depreciation.   In  his  "Meditations 
and  Experiences,"  under  date  of  Feb.  14,  1640-41,  he 
writes,  "  When  there  was  a  Church  meeting  to  be  re- 
solved about  our  going  (May,  [viz.,  to  Alatabeseetc],  I 
called  on  myself  as  poor,  and  as  unable  to  resolve 
myself,  or  to  guide  others  or  myself  in  any  action,  as 
a  Beast."    In  October,  1640,  the  Court  proposed  to 
make  to  Cambridge  a  grant  of  Shawshine  for  a  village. 
In  1643-44  the  grant  was  made.  Lands  at  Shawshine 
were  assigned  to  some  persons,  which  gave  others  more 
room,  and  the  church  and  elders  stayed  in  their 
place. 

In  1G48,  at  a  general  town-meeting,  it  was  voted 
that  there  should  be  a  farm  laid  out  of  a  thousand 
acres,  and  improved  for  the  good  of  the  church,  and 
that  part  of  the  church  that  shall  here  continue.  In 
1655  Shawshine  was  incorporated  as  Billerica.  The 
thought  of  removal  seems  in  this  adjustment  to  have 
passed  away.  The  census  of  1647  gives  as  the  number 
*f  ratable  persons  in  the  town,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  with  ninety  houses. 

Among  the  entries  in  the  old  church-book  are^some 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
times.  "Item,  Mr.  Harlakingdon  gave  the  church  a 
legacye  of  'Kil.  wch  we  received  a  young  cow  for  it  of 
Mr.  Pelham  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1640.  We 

I  1  Paige's  "  HtaUiry  of  Cambridge,"  p.  46. 


gave  the  summers  milk  of  the  cow  to  brother  Towne 
and  brother  John  French  ;  the  first  calfe  dyed.  The 
winteringe  cost  to  John  Stone,  25".  wch  sum  the  sec- 
ond calfe  was  sold  for.  The  second  summers  milke  wee 
gave  to  sister  Manninge  and  brother  John  French. 
The  3d  summers  milke  was  yelded  Elder  Frost  and 
alsoe  all  the  winteringe  of  it.  The  beginning  of  the 
year  1643  we  yelded  it  Elder  Frost  for  his  owne ;  at 
that  time  it  was  worth  but  5'."  This  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  church  cow  was  due  to  a  general  decline.  In 
1640  Winthrop  says  that  "cattle  and  all  commodities 
grew  very  cheap."  In  lioger  Harlakenden's  will,  in 
1638,  is  a  bequest  of  forty  pounds  to  Mr.  Shepard, 
"  and  to  our  elders  that  wch  is  in  their  hands,  and  to 
the  pore  brethren  of  our  congregation  twentye  pounds 
to  be  ordered  by  Mr.  Shepard." 

There  is  a  list  of  the  weekly  contribution  which  in 
nine  months  came  to  nearly  fifty  pounds.    There  are 


records  like  these  : 

£   6.  d. 

ImpriiniB  lor  eleven  qiiai  ta  of  red  wine  for  the  use  of  the  Lords' 

tabell  upou  the  O'l' day  the  lentil  inontli  at  Ifl"*  a  quart  .  ...  ii  1.1  9 
And  for  bread  for  the  Lords'  table  at  that  time  8'^.    For  a  nies- 

seiiger  to  go  for  the  wine  12''  u    1  8 

Pd  for  a  lether  pillow  to  pnt  in  tlie  cushion  to  the  desk  5« ;  it 

wayed  5""  0   5  0 

Payd  for  sendinge  a  messenger  (goodnian  Crackhone)  to  Char- 

lestowue  and  Roxbury  to  atayne  helpe  for  preachinge  in  our 

pastor's  weakness  0    2  0 

Payd  to  goodnian  Line  for  6  quarts  and      pint  of  wine  ....   (J    (i  li 

Payd  by  brother  Towne  for  his  half  year's  allowance  1    fj  0 

And  payd  him  for  times  goinge  with  messages  to  the  church  .  U  3  4 
Given  to  our  brother  Hall  the  11"'  of  the  4"'  month  toward  the 

rearing  of  his  house  that  was  blown  down  I    0  0 

For  the  refreshing  of  my  brother  Sill  in  time  of  fayntnes,  sent 

him  4  pints  of  saclt,  1'   0    2  4 

Payd  to  my  brother  Cane  for  gulnge  to  Salem  for  a  message  to 

Mr.  Philips  when  be  was  about  to  come  to  us  5    0  0 

Payd  the  bymaii  that  brought  Mr.  Philips  and  for  iiis  goods, 

bringing  from  Salem  when  he  removed  to  us  0   0  0 


There  are  several  other  entries  relating  to  Mr. 
Philips.  He  was  the  Rev.  John  Phillips.  It  is  clear 
from  this  record,  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  the 
associate  of  Mr.  Shepard,  as  the  teacher  of  the  church. 
He  came  here  from  Salem  in  1639,  and  in  1640  "  took 
ofiice"  in  Dedham.  It  is  not  known  why  this  change 
was  made  in  his  plans.  At  Dedham  it  was  regarded 
as  a  special  providence  that  he  had  not  settled  else- 
where,  but  could  come  with  liis  gifts  and  his  fame  to 
be  the  minister  there.  The  house  which  lie  built  "anent 
Charlestowne  lane,  with  the  land  adjoining  and  wood 
lot,"  was  sold  by  the  town  to  Thomas  Danforth,  the 
Deputy  for  fifty  pounds,  and  the  property  long 
remained  in  the  Danforth  family. 

A  few  more  extracts  may  be  made  from  the  old 
accounts  : 

£    fl.  d. 


[16311.]  To  Elder  Frost  we  sent  the  15  of  the  5"'  month  in  beefe, 

cheese,  candle  and  money  to  buy  corne,  in  all  20"  ......   1    0  0 

Payd  my  brother  Towne  his  half  year's  allowance  30"  1  10  0 

Payd  him  for  paynes  taken  more  than  ordinary  in  making 

cleane  the  uieetlnge  house  in  the  time  of  ita  repayrelnge  12"  0  12  0 
Payd  for  9  times  going  to  call  the  church  together  at  S"!  a  time 

0"  0    6  0 

[1643.]  Payd  our  brother  Manninge  for  a  belrope  0   1  0 

[1644.]  Payd  Mr.  Palgrave  for  physic  for  our  sister  Albone  ..026 
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For  ^  yoiirfl'  loiit  for  om-  BiBtor  AIIjoiio  (l)oflido  5  moiitliK'  tinio  al- 
lowed hor  for  iihont  7"  char^oH  in  rnpayer  w''  hIio  dhl)  1  any  4 
yenra  4    0  0 

[1045.1  I'ayd  for  a  gout  fur  goody  Albono  to  goodmaii  I'rentiHH  .       "  ^ 

Elsewhere  we  find  these  records:  1C4G,  Nov.  0. 
Tlie  Townsmen  ordered  "that  there  shall  be  fifty 
shillings  paid  unto  Tho.  Jjanghorne,  for  his  service 
to  the  town  in  beating  the  drum,  this  two  years  last 
past." 

In  1G42  "  It  is  ordered  that,  according  to  an  order 
of  Court,  made  the  last  General  Court  for  the  towns- 
men to  see  to  the  educating  children,  that  John  Bridge 
shall  take  care  of  all  the  families  of  that  side  the 
highway  his  own  house  stands  to  by  Bro.  Winship's," 
and  so  on  dividing  the  town  into  six  parts. 

In  the  course  oftime  the  meeting-house  came  to  need 
attention.  It  deserved  it,  for  its  constant  and  its 
occasional  service.  There  thechurch  had  its  beginning. 
There,  it  appears,  the  first  Harvard  commeiicement 
was  held  in  1642.  There  the  Cambridge  Platform  was 
framed  in  1648.  Other  events  of  great  importance  to 
the  community  found  a  place  within  its  lowly  walls. 

In  February,  1649,  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  town, 
"  it  was  voted  and  agreed  by  a  general  consent,  that  the 
meeting-house  shall  be  repaired  with  a  4-Bquare 
roof  and  covered  with  shingles,  and  the  charge  there- 
of levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  by  equal 
rate.  "Either  because  it  was  found  cheaper  to  build  a 
new  house,  or  a  new  house  was  desired,  or  another  site 
was  preferred,  three  weeks  later :  "  It  was  voted  and 
agreed  that  the  five  men  chosen  by  the  town  to  repair 
the  meeting-house  shall  desist  from  the  same  and 
agree  with  workmen  for  the  building  of  a  new 
house  about  forty  foote  square,  and  covered  as  was 
formerly  agreed  for  the  other."  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  new  house  should  stand  on  '' Watch-house  Hill. 
This  was  very  near  the  place  where  Dane  Hall  now 
stands,  and  near  the  parsonage. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  given  to  Thomas  Shepard  to 
fill  the  new  sanctuary  with  the  sound  of  the  "silver 
trumpet,  from  whence  the  people  of  God  had  often 
heard  thejoyful  sound  of  the  gospel."  His  constitution 
had  never  been  vigorous,  and  his  labors  and  trials 
must  have  impaired  his  health.  He  describes  himself  as 
"  very  weak  and  unfit  to  be  tossed  up  and  down  and  to 
bear  persecution."  Besides  his  public  sorrows,  there 
were  afflictions  in  his  own  house  which  grieved  his  sen- 
sitive heart.  One  child  had  died  in  England;  two 
children  died  here.  His  wife  died  soon  after  his  com- 
ing. His  second  wife  died  in  less  than  nine  years 
after  their  marriage.  Yet  his  life  was  not  altogether 
sad.  He  married  for  the  third  time.  The  third  wife, 
Margaret  Boradell,  or  Borrowdale,  the  sister  of  "John 
Borrowdale,  of  London,  Gentleman,"  became  the  wife 
of  his  successor.  Four  sons  remained  to  him  when 
he  died,  three  of  whom  served  in  his  own  profession. 
The  fourth  died  in  his  youth. 

In  August,  1649,  when  returning  from  a  meeting  of 
ministers  at  Eowley,  "he  fell  into  a  quiusie,  with  a 


Hymi)toniaticaI  fever,"  and  on  the  25th  day  of  the 
month  he  passed  away  from  earth.  A  writer  of  his 
own  time  mentions  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  M  r. 
Phillips,  ofWatertown,  andlhatof"  the  holy,  heavenly, 
soul-affecting,  soul-ravishing  minister,  Mr.  Thomas 
Shepard,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cambridge,  whose 
departure  was  very  heavily  taken  by  all  the  people  of 
Christ  round  about  him  ;  and  now  New  England,  thai 
had  such  heaps  upon  heaps  of  the  riches  of  Christ's 
tender,  compassionate  mercies,  being  turned  from  his 
dandling  knees,  began  to  read  their  approaching  rod, 
in  the  bend  of  his  brow  and  frowns  of  his  former  favor- 
able countenance  towards  them." 

On  the  day  of  liis  death,  with  perfect  memory  and 
clear  understanding,  Mr.  Shepard  made  his  will, 
with  a  brief  statement  of  his  faith,  and  gave  small  be- 
quests to  his  sons  and  a  few  friends,  and  left  the  rest  of 
his  estate  to  his  wife.  The  inventory  of  his  posses- 
sions amounted  to  £810.  Some  of  his  last  words  have 
been  preserved.  To  several  young  ministers  who 
visited  him  not  long  before  the  end,  he  said,  "  Your 
work  is  great,  and  calls  for  great  seriousness.  As  to 
myself  I  can  say  three  things  :  that  the  study  of  every 
sermon  cost  me  tears;  that  before  I  preached  a  sermon 
I  got  good  by  it  myself;  and  that  I  always  went  up 
into  the  pulpit  as  if  I  were  to  give  up  my  account  to 
my  master."  He  was  solicitous  regarding  the  one 
who  should  take  his  place,  and  when  he  found  that 
the  man  of  his  choice  had  commended  himself  to  his 
people,  he  was  content  to  depart.  So  he  died,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  a  large  life.  His  mortal  part  was 
laid  in  the  village  grave-yard.  But  nothing  now 
marks  the  spot.    His  work  is  his  memorial. 

"  His  Dame  and  oflice  sweetly  did  agree  ; 
Shepard  by  name,  and  in  his  ministry." 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Shepard  was  greatly  esteemed 
and  with  good  reason.  He  was  a  thoughtful,  labor- 
ious man.  He  was  a  scholar.  His  words  are  good 
reading  to-day.  Some  one  has  made  the  calculation 
that  in  Jonathan  Edwards'  famous  "  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  Religious  AfiTections,"  of  the  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  quotations,  more  than  one-half  are 
from  Shepard.  He  took  time  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  public  work.  It  is  said  that  he  always  finished 
his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  by  two  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  accounting  "  that  God  would 
curse  that  man's  labors  who  goes  lumbering  up  and 
down  in  the  world  all  the  week,  and  then  upon  Satur- 
day goes  into  his  study,  when,  as  God  knows,  that 
time  were  little  enough  to  pray  in  and  weep  in  and 
get  his  heart  into  a  frame  fit  for  the  approaching  Sab- 
bath." Some  of  the  terms  in  which  he  was  named 
have  been  given.  He  was  "  that  gracious,  sweet, 
heavenly-minded,  and  soul-ravishing  minister,  in 
whose  soul  the  Lord  shed  abroad  his  love  so  abund- 
antly that  thousands  of  souls  have  cause  to  bless  God 
for  him."  "  A  man  of  a  thousand,  and  endowed  with 
abundance  of  true,  loving  knowledge  for  himself  and 
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others;  yet  hia  natural  parts  were  weak,  but  spent  to 
the  full.  • 

"  Sbephe»rd's  sirecJ  sermons  from  thy  blessing  came  " — 
"Oh  Cbriat  wbr  dost  tbou  Shepbe»rd  take  a*ay. 
Id  emog  times,  vheo  sheepe  most  oft  do  otray  '  " 

We  are  permitted  to  see  the  influence  of  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  upon  certain  individuals,  and  from  them  to  infer 
his  influence  on  others.  This  belongs  in  the  annals 
of  the  early  church  as  a  part  of  the  church  life. 

Edward  Johnsou  came  hither  for  the  second  time 
in  1636,  a  zealous  Puritan.  He  arrived  when  the 
.A.ntinomian  couversation  was  at  its  height,  and  was 
uearlr  beside  himself  through  the  commotion.  Leav- 
ing Charlestown,  "  turning  his  face  to  the  sun,  he 
steered  his  course  toward  the  next  town ;  aud  after 
some  small  travel,  he  came  to  a  large  plain.  No 
sooner  was  he  entered  therein,  but  hearing  the  sound 
of  a  drum,  he  was  directed  toward  it  by  a  broad 
beaten  way.  Folhiwing  this  road,  he  demanded  of 
the  next  man  he  met  what  the  signal  of  the  drum 
meant.  The  reply  was  made  that  they  had  as  yet  no 
bell  to  call  men  to  meeting,  and  therefore  made  use 
of  a  drum.  '  Who  is  it,'  quoth  he,  '  lectures  at  this 
town  ? '  The  other  repli^,  '  I  see  you  are  a  .-stranger 
new  corae  over,  seeing  you  know  not  the  man  ;  it  is 
one  Mr.  -Shepard.'  'Verily,'  quoth  the  other, 'you 
have  hit  the  right.  I  am  new  come  over,  indeed,  and 
have  been  told  since  t  came,  that  most  of  your  min- 
isters are  legal  preachers  ;  and,  if  1  mistake  iif>t,  they 
told  me  thb  man  preached  a  finer  covenant  of  works 
than  the  others.  But,  however,  I  shall  make  what 
liaate  I  can  to  hear  him.  Fare  ye  well.'  Then  has- 
tening thither,  he  crowdeth  through  the  thickest) 
where  having  stayed  while  the  glass  was  turned  up 
twice,  the  man  was  metamorpho.-ied ;  and  was  fain  to 
haug  down  the  head  often,  lest  his  watery  eyes  should 
blab  abroad  the  secret  conjunction  of  his  aflections, 
his  heart  crying  loud  to  his  Lord's  echoing  answer,  to 
his  blessed  spirit,  that  caused  the  speech  of  a  poor, 
weak,  pale-complexioned  man  to  take  such  impres- 
.■>ion  in  his  soul  at  present,  by  applying  the  word  so 
aptly,  as  if  he  had  been  his  privy  coumselor;  clearing 
Christ's  work  of  grace  in  the  .=oul  from  all  those  false 
doctrines  which  the  erroneous  party  had  affrighted 
him  withal;  and  he  resolves,  the  Lord  willing,  to 
live  and  die  with  the  ministers  of  New  England 
whom  he  now  saw  the  Lord  had  not  only  made  zeal- 
ous to  stand  for  the  truth  of  his  disfipline,  but  also 
for  the  doctrine,  and  not  to  fdve  ground  r)ne  inch.'' 
Mr.  Johnson  wa^  a  man  of  learning  and  property 
and  had  a  leading  part  in  the  erecting  of  a  church 
and  town  at  Wobum  and  in  the  administration  of 
public  aSairs. 

As  we  read  the  names  of  those  who  were  in  college 
during  these  years,  we  have  another  indication  of  the 
influence  of  the  church.  Out  of  this  happy  semi- 
nary, writes  Cotton  Mather,  "  there  proceeded  many 
notable  preachers,  who  were  made  such  very  much 
by  their  sitting  under  Mr.Shepard's  enlightening  and 


powerful  miuiatrx."  Among  these  young  men  was 
William  Hubbard,  long  the  most  eminent  solicitor  in 
Essex  County;  and  Samuel  Mather,  of  that  house 
whose  name  and  deeds  are  intertwined  with  the 
early  church  history  of  the  Colony;  and  Samuel 
Danforth,  tutor  and  fellow  of  the  college ;  and  Wil- 
liam .\me3,  and  John  Brock.  There  were  John 
Rogers,  president,  and  William  Oakes,  pastor  and 
president;  and  Leonard  Hoar,  president;  and  Samuel 
Phillips,  "an  incomparable  man,  had  he  not  been 
the  father  of  Samuel." 

There  was  another  student,  of  whom  special  men- 
tion must  be  made.  This  carries  our  narration  for- 
ward. At  the  head  of  the  names  of  the  class  of  1647 
stands  Jonathan  Mitchel,  Mr.  Socius.  He  was  born 
in  1624  in  Yorkshire,  "  of  pious  and  wealthy  par- 
ents," who  sought  "  to  make  him  learned  by  a  proper 
education."  In  his  tenth  year  he  had  a  "sore  fever,"' 
which  "  settled  in  his  arm  with  such  troublesome 
effects,  that  his  arm  grew  and  kept  a  little  bent, 
and  he  could  never  stretch  it  out  right.''  When 
he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  his  parents  were 
driven  out  of  England  by  the  "  unconscionable  impo- 
sitions and  persecutions  of  the  English  hierarchy." 

They  reached  Boston  in  August,  1635.  The  family 
settled  in. Connecticut,  and  for  several  years  the  boy 
was  employed  in  secular  affairs.  But  he  longed  for 
a  "  learned  education,"  and  prevailed  on  his  father  to 
allow  him  to  enter  college,  which  he  did  in  1645. 
"  He  had  a  clear  head,  a  copious  fancy,  a  solid  judg- 
ment, a  tenacious  memory,  and  a  certain  discretion, 
without  any  childish  laschete  or  levity  in  his  be- 
havior, which  commanded  reipect ;  ...  so  that 
.  .  .  they  that  knew  him  from  a  child,  never  knew 
him  other  than  a  man."  He  has  come  down  to  us 
as  the  "  Matchless  Mitchel."  H'ls  serioiis  impres- 
sions began  very  early,  and  were  deepened  and 
guided  in  the  village  church.  fn  his  own  words: 
"Unless  it  had  been  four  years  living  in  heaven,  I 
know  not  how  I  could  have  more  cause  to  bless  God 
with  wonder,  than  for  these  four  years."  After  grad- 
uating he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  was 
for  a  time  a  tutor. 

His  services  as  pastor  were  sought  by  several  of  the 
most  considerable  churches  in  the  country.  "The 
Church  of  Hartford  in  particular,  being  therein 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stone,  sent  a  man  and  horse  above  one  hundred 
miles  to  obtain  a  visit  from  him,  in  expectation  to 
make  him  the  successor  of  their  ever-famous 
Hooker."  There  he  preached  his  fi rot  sermon,  and 
on  the  next  day  he  was  invited  to  become  the  minis- 
ter of  the  church.  Large  inducements  were  offered 
him.  He  did  not  accept  the  proposals,  because 
before  his  journey  Mr.  Shepard,  with  the  principal 
persons  here,  had  prayed  him  to  return  to  them,  "  as 
be  did  upon  divers  accounts  most  belong  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  Canbridge  did  hope  that  he  would  yet 
more  belong  unf)  them."     He  preached  here  on  the 


12th  of  August,  1049.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  told  him  "This  is  the  place  where  be  should,  by 
right,  be  all  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  and  inquiring  of 
some  good>.people  how  Mr.  MitcheFs  first  sermon  was 
approved  among  them,  they  told  him  very  well. 
Then  said  he,  my  work  is  done !  "  In  less  than  a 
fortnight  Shepard's  work  was  indeed  done.  Mitchel 
received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  become  the  pastor 
in  his  place,  and  he  was  ordained  on  the  21st  of 
August,  ICoO.  The  neighboring  pastor  performed 
the  service  of  ordination,  and  tb«  fleverend  John 
Cotton  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  on  be- 
half of  the  ministers  and  churches.  Hia  esteem  for 
those  who  had  made  him  their  minister  is  manifest 
in  his  own  words  :  "  They  were  a  gracious,  i;avowry- 
spirited  people,  principled  by  .Mr.  Shepard,  liking  aii 
humbling,  mourning,  heart-breaking  ministry  and 
spirit ;  living  in  religion,  praying  men  and  women. 
Here  I  might  have  occasion  of  many  sweet  heart- 
hreakiogs  before  God,  which  I  have  so  much  need 
of." 

His  entrance  into  his  parish  was  complete.  He 
was  to  have  married  Ssirah,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Cot- 
ton. When  he  "  addressed  himself  unto  the  vener- 
able old  Mr.  Cotton  for  leave  to  become  his  son-in- 
law,"  Mr.  Cotton,  "  progooalicating  the  eminence 
which  he  would  arrive  unto,  gave  leave  unto  it." 
"  But  the  immature  death  of  that  hopeful  young 
gentlewoman  "  prevented  "  so  desirable  a  match." 
"The  young  gentlewoman  whom  his  predecessor  had 
married  a  little  before  his  decease,  he  now  also  mar- 
ried upon  the  general  recommendations  of  that 
widow  unto  him  ;  and  the  epithalamiums  with  which 
the  students  of  the  college  then  celebrated  their  mar- 
riage withal  were  expressive  of  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gave  unto  all  the  good  people  in  the  vicin- 
ity." Thus,  on  the  19th  of  November,  16.")0,  Marga- 
ret Shepard  became.  Margaret  Mitchel.  In  the  fol- 
lowing May 'the  General  Court  confirmed  a  deed 
"  Wherein  is  conveyed  to  Mr.  Jonathao  Mitchell, 
now  husband  of  Margaret,  the  relict  of  the  aaid  Mr. 
Sheapheard,  a  dwelling-house,  yards,  orchards,  and 
seven  acres  of  land  adjoining  thereunto,  in  behalf  of 
his  said  wife.'" 

Thus  hopefiilly,  happily,  the  second  pastorate  of 
the  church  began.  The  man  was  prepared  for  the 
work,  but  there  came  with  it  enough  of  adversity  to 
make  proof  of  his  courage  and  constancy.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  his  first  public  trial  came  from  one  from 
whom  he  could  have  expected  only  comfort  and  sup- 
port. Henry  Dunster,  president  of  the  college, 
was,  to  use  the  language  of  Cotton  Mather,  "  unac- 
countably fallen  into  the  briars  of  antipaedobaptism  ; 
and  being  briar'd  in  the  scrufilea  of  that  persua- 
siou,  he  not  only  forbore  to  present  an  infant 
of  his  own  unto  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  but  also 
thought  himself  under  some  obligation  to  bear  his 
testimony  in  some  sermons  against  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  to  any  infanta  wjatsoever."  Mr. 


Dunster  had  tome  from  England  in  1640,  holding  or- 
;  dere,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  English  church,  but  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  Puritan  movement.  He 
I  had  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  learning,  and  was 
almost  immediately  called  to  preside  over  the  col- 
lege, with  the  title  of  president    Mr.  Shepard  de- 
!  scribes  him  as  "  a  man  pious,  painful  and  fit  to  teach, 
I  and  very  tit  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  domesticall 
!  aflairs  of  the  College,  whom  God  hath  much  honored 
and  blessed."    He  was  received  to  the  church  here  as 
I  an  accession  of  strength.    He  preached  in  the  neigh- 
i  boring  churches  with  great  acceptance.    .After  Mr. 
."^hepard's  death  he  was  called  "  to  supply  "  the  va- 
cant pulpit.    He  was  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  although  he  thought  that  baptism  by  im- 
:  mersion  was  to  be  preferred.    In  his  confession  he 
\  said,  concerning  baptism  :    "  I  believe  that  only  be- 
i  lievers  and  their  seed  ought  to  be  received  Into  the 
\  church  by  that  sacrament    .    .    .    .Vnd  as  children, 
j  so  those  that  come  to  mature  age  ought  to  bp  re- 
ceived into  the  church  by  baptism.    .\^nd  concerning 
the  outward  elements,  something  there  is  concerning 
sprinkling  in  the   .Scripture;    hence  not  offended 
when  it  is  used."    It  appears  to  have  been  in  l(>o2 
that  he  changed  his  views  regarding  the  baptism  of 
children.  The  change,  which  he  pnblicly  announced 
and  defended,  created  a  marked  .sensation.    It  must 
have  made  the  staple  of  much  of  the  social  and  eccle- 
siastical life  of  the  community.     We  quote  again 
from   the  "Magnolia:"     "The  brethren  of  the 
church  were  somewhat  vehement  and  violent  iu  their 
signifying  of  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  obstruction, 
which  the  renitencies  of  that  gentlemau  threat- 
ened on  the  peaceable  practice  of  infant  baptism, 
wherein  they  had  hitherto  walked ;   and  judged  it 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  church's  name 
abroad  in    the  country,  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
congregation  at  home,  to  desire  of  him  that  he 
would  cease  preaching  as  formerly,  until  he  had  bet- 
ter satisfied  himself  in  this  point  now  doubted  by 
him."    "The  overseers  of  the  college  became  solici- 
tous that  the  students  there  might  not  be  unawares 
ensnared  in  the  errors  of  the  President.  Where- 
fore they  labored  with  an  extreme  agony,  either  to 
rescue  the  good  man  from  his  own  mistake,  or  to  re- 
etrain  him  t'rom  imposing  them  upon  the  hope  of  the 
flock."    The  points  at  issue  cannot  be  discussi^  here. 
They  were  of  the  greatest  imj)ortance  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  the  church  and  the  college  in  their 
charge.    The  doctrine  in  question  was  a  part  of  their 
life,  and  was  hallowed  by  the  most  sacred  associations. 
If  Dunster  could  claim  consideration  on  account  of 
bis  character  and  office,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
specially  important  that  such  a  man  should  be  right. 
This  they  felt  and  they  acted  on  their  conviction. 
Their  fear  went  further  than  this.    For  a  hundred 
year?  the  name  Anabaptist  hdd  been  connected  with 
fanaticism  and  extravagance.     In  Germany  this  sect 
denied  the  authority  of  magidtr&tes,  opposed  all  laws, 
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made  war  against  governmentj,  rejected  nearly  all 
the  Christian  doctrines,  and  was  guiltv  of  the  most 
seditious  and  vicious  practices.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  belief  out  of  which 
the  name  sprang  and  the  enormities  into  which  many- 
rushed  who  held  it.  Nothing  could  be  fur.her  from 
such  conduct  than  the  behavior  of  Duoster.  It 
is  not  the  only  time  that  men  have  been  frightened 
bya  word.  The  name  increased  the  dread  with  which 
the  opinions  of  the  president  were  regarded.  In 
view  of  the  horror  which  belonged  with  the  name  of 
Anabaptist,  it  is  not  verr  surprising  that  in  1644 
there  was  a  decree  of  the  Court  that  any  person  who 
should  openly  condemn  or  oppose  the  baptizing 
of  infanta,  or  should  go  about  secretly  to  draw  others 
from  the  approbation  or  use  of  the  ordinauce,  or 
should  purposely  depart  from  the  congregation  where 
it  was  administered,  or  deny  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  magistracy,  and  should  obstinately  continue  in  this 
opposition  after  due  time  and  means  of  conviction, 
should  be  sentenced  to  banishment.  Two  years  after 
this  decree  the  Court  declared,  "For  such  as  differ 
from  us  only  in  judgment,  .  .  .  and  live  peaceably 
amonest  us,  without  occasioning  di.sturbance,  etc., 
such  have  no  cause  to  complain  ;  for  it  hath  never 
been  as  yet  put  in  execution  against  any  of  them, 
although  such  are  known  to  live  amongst  us."  It 
was  hard  for  the  church  to  rebuke  a  man  like 
Prraideut  Duaster,  who  had  been  to  them  as  a  pas- 
tor. It  was  a  hard  position  in  which  Jlitchel  was 
placed.  He  felt  himself  "  embarrassed  in  a  contro- 
versy with  so  considerable  a  person,  and  with  one  who 
had  been  his  tutor,  and  a  worthy  and  a  godly  man." 
He  was  slow  to  proceed  to  the  action  which  seemed 
U>  be  demanded.  He  thought  the  church  too  much 
excited,  and  said  that  some  light  and  less  heat 
would  'lo  better."  But  he  was  greatly  oppres.sed. 
"This  business  did  lie  down  and  rise  up,  sleep  and 
wake  with  me."  He  labored  in  private  with  Dunster, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  fasted  and  prayed  ;  he 
.sought  help  from  neighboring  ministers ;  then  pub- 
licly and  formally  opposed  the  new  teaching  of  his 
venerated  president.  "  It  was  a  dismal  thing  to  me, 
that  I  should  live  to  see  truth  or  peace  dying  and 
decaying  in  poor  Cambridge."  He  is  said  to  have 
■'  preached  more  than  half  a  score  of  ungainsayable 
sermons"  upon  the  subject  which  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  church,  and  to  have  rendered  service  to  other 
churches  in  the  same  cause. 

The  magistrates  asked  the  ministers  to  examine 
into  the  matter  and  to  inform  them  "  how  the  matter 
standi  with  him  in  respect  of  his  opinions.''  Accord- 
ingly a  conference  of  ministers  aud  eltiers  was  held 
for  two  days  in  Boston,  in  February,  lrt53— ">4.  The 
president  could  not  be»  drawn  from  his  opinions 
by  persuasion  or  argument,  and  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1654,  the  General  Court  commended  it  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  college  and  the  selectmen  of  the  several 
towns,  not  to  permit  any  person  to  be  continued  in 


the  office  ot  instructing  the  youth  in  the  college  or 
schools  who  "have  manifested  themselves  unsound 
in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and  not  giving 
due  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ." 
The  president  probably  thought  that  this  vote  was 
directed  against  himself,  and  he  thereupon  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Geueral  Court  tendering  the  resignation 
of  his  oflBce.  The  Court  referred  the  matter  to  the 
overseers,  instructing  them  "  to  make  provision,  in  case 
he  persist  in  his  resolution  more  than  one  month  (and 
inform  the  overseers),  for  some  meet  person  to 
carry  on  and  end  that  work  for  the  present."  He 
could  have  retained  both  his  ofBce  and  his  opinions,  if 
he  could  have  consented  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  his 
dissenting  views.   This  was  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1654, "  Mr.  Dunster  spoke  to  the 
congregation  in  the  time  of  the  public  ordinance,  to 
the  interruption  thereof,  without  leave,  which  was 
also  aggravated  in  that  he,  being  desired  by  the  Elder 
to  forbear  ?nd  not  to  interrupt  an  ordinance  of  Christ, 
yet  notwithitanding  he  proceeded  in  way  of  com- 
plaint to  the  congregation,  saying  I  am  prohibited  to 
speak  that  in  Christ's  name  which  I  would  have  testi- 
fied. Bu*;  "in  his  following  speech"  he  declnred  his 
views  regarding  the  baptism  of  children,  in  which  he 
was  at  variance  with  the  church.  In  the  following 
April  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand  Jury  "  for  disturb- 
ance of  the  ordinances  of  Christ  upon  the  Lord's  day 
at  Cambridge  ...  to  the  dishonor  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  his  truth  and  minister."  The  Court,  after 
hearing  the  evidence,  ordered  that  "  at  the  next  Lec- 
ture at  Cambridge,"  Mr.  Henry  Dunster  "should  (by 
such  magistrates  as  should  then  be  present)  be 
publicly  admonished,  and  give  bond  for  his  good  be- 
ha\'ior."  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  said,  in  sub- 
stance, the  things  which  were  alleged,  but  he  denied 
that  he  was  fonscious  of  doing  or  saying  anything 
eoniemptuously  or  in  open  contempt  of  God's  word  or 
messengere.  In  July,  1655,  the  overseers  informed 
Mr.  Dunster  that  the  welfare  of  the  college  and  of  the 
colony  m:ide  his  removal  necessary.  la  October  he 
gave  in  his  final  resignation.  Thus  his  fourteen 
years  of  zealous  and  helpful  service  came  to  an  end. 

Jlr.  Dunster  was  left  in  a  peculiarly  difficult  posi- 
tion. With  no  office  and  a  blemished  repute,  though 
with  a  blameless  life,  in  which  way  could  he  turn? 
He  petitioned  the  General  Court  that  he  might  re- 
maiu  in  his  house  until  his  accounts  were  settled,  and 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  "prosecute  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  weal  of  the  inhabitants"  of  the  colony, 
"in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  teaching  or  train- 
ing up  of  youth,  or  in  any  other  laudable  or  liberal 
calling,  zs  God  shall  chalk  out  his  way,  and  when,  and 
where,  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  find  acceptance." 
His  petition  waa  denied.  The  reply  was  signed  R. 
Bellingham,  Governor.  Mr.  Dunster  sent  in  another 
petition  begging  for  himself  and  his  family  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining-  in  the  president's  house  till  a  re- 
moval could  be  more  easily  accomplished.    The  first 
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reaaon  he  gave  for  his  request  ahowa  the  propriety  of 
it.  "  The  time  of  the  year  ia  unaeasonable,  being  now 
very  near  the  shortest  day,  and  the  depth  of  winter." 

The  Court  granted  him  leave  to  remain  till  the 
following  March.  In  due  time  Mr.  Dunster  moved  to 
Scituate,  where  for  a  few  years  he  was  employed  in 
the  ministry,  serving,  though  probably  not  as  pastor, 
the  church  which  had  for  about  twelve  years  enjoyed 
the  teaching  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  was 
made  Donster's  successor  in  the  presidency.  He  died 
in  1659.  In  his  will  he  mentions  his  "  reverend  and 
tmsty  friends  and  brethren,  the  president  of  the  col- 
ledge  and  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  Cambridge." 
He  gave  gifts  to  both  and  made  them  appraisers  of 
his  library.  He  directed  that  his  body  should  be 
taken  to  Cambridge,  there  to  be  interred  by  his  lov- 
ing wife  and  other  relatives.  He  was  brought  back  a.s 
he  desired  and  laid  in  the  old  church-yard.  The  stone 
which  marked  the  grave  has  disappeared.  A  new 
slab,  with  an  elaborate  Latin  inscription  in  Dunster's 
memory,  lies  over  the  grave  in  which  probably  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  laid.  The  monument  should  be  removed, 
but  the  fame  of  Dunster  will  survive  though  the  place 
of  burial  is  not  known.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  hy  Mr.  Mitchel  is  evinced  by  an  elegy  which 
he  wrote  in  his  memory,  a  portion  of  which  may  well 
be  copied  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  writer : 

"  When  faith  ia  Jtma  la  sincere, 
Tbat  <onl,  be  nvlng,  p^rdooeth  ; 
What  wanta  or  errore  «Jm  b«  there. 
That  m*j  add  do  coiuist  therewith, 

"Aod  thongb  we  be  imperfect  here, 
And  ia  ooe  mind  cao't  often  meet. 
Who  know  In  part,  in  part  may  err, 
Thongfa  faith  be  one  all  do  not  aee't. 

'*  Tet  ma;  w«  well  the  rest  obtain 
In  eTerlaatlng  blin  above. 
Where  Christ  with  perfect  sainU  doth  reign, 
In  ]>erfect  light  and  perfect  love  ; 

"Then  shall  we  all  like-minded  be, 
Faitb'e  nnlty  ia  there  full  grown  -, 
There  one  tmtb  all  both  love  i\nd  see. 
And  thence  are  perfect  made  in  one." 

President  Chauncev  was  inaugurated  November  27, 
1654.  He  was  a  notable  addition  to  the  church.  He 
was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  successful 
and  eminent  minister  in  the  English  Church.  But 
he  was  of  those  who  could  not  consent  and  conform 
to  all  which  was  required,  and  he  was  su8pended  and 
silenced  by  America's  benefactor — Archbishop  Laud. 
"  Few  suffered  more  for  non-comformity  than  he,  hy 
fines,  hy  gaols,  by  necessities  to  abscond,  and  at  last 
by  an  exile  from  his  native  country."  He  came  to 
New  England  and  found  a  home  in  Scituate.  But 
things  improved  in  England,  and  he  was  invited  to 
relurn  to  his  former  charge  at  Ware,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  came  to  Boston,  intending  to  em- 
hark,  when  the  invitation  to  the  college  changed  his 
plana.  He  was  then  sixty-two  years  old.  His  salary 
was  a  hundred  pounds  per  annom.   For  seventeen 


years  he  held  his  important  office,  "and  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  filled  his  station  fully  sustained  his 
high  character  for  talents,  learning  and  piety,  and 
satisfied  the  expectation  of  the  public."  "  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  church  in  Cambridge,  with 
which  he  connected  himself,  considered  his  residence 
at  that  place  so  great  a  blessing  that  in  a  year  or  two 
after  he  came  there  they  kept  a  whole  day  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  privilege  by  which  they  were 
thus  distinguished.'' 

There  was  another  important  discussion  upon  the 
subject  and  subjects  of  baptism  in  which  Mr.  Mitchel 
had  a  prominent  part.    The  first  settlers  here  wero 
for  the  most  part  members  of  the  church,  and  their 
children  were  duly  baptized.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
there  came  on  another  generation  of  children,  many 
of  whose  parents  had  not  renewed  their  baptismal  ob- 
ligations and  had  not  connected  themselves  with  the 
church.    By  the  rules  then  in  force  these  persons 
could  not  have  their  children  baptized.    Y^et  it  was 
felt  that  the  children  of  persons  who  had  been  bap- 
tized (should  be  regarded  difTerently  from  Indians  or 
others  who  were  living  in  paganism.    It  was  held  by 
many  that  if  baptized  persons,  even  if  not  considered 
regenerate,  were  willing  to  renew  the  baptismal  cove- 
nant and  become  subject  to  church  discipline,  their 
children  could  properly  he  baptized.    This  feeling 
and  practice  were  growing  in  the  churches,  when  a 
synod  of  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches 
was  called.    This  was  held  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of 
1662.    yir.  Mitchel  was  a  member  of  the  synod.  The 
result  of  its  deliberations  was  the  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  each  church  and  the  duty  of  the 
communion  of  churches — that  is,  Congregationalism. 
In  regard  to  baptism,  the  synod  framed  what  is  his- 
torically known  as  the  Half-way  Covenant,  which 
granted  baptism  to  the  children  of  certain  persons 
who  were  not  considered  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  Lord's  table.    The  result  was  chiefiy  composed 
by  Mitchel,  and  its  defense  fell  largely  upon  him.  It 
was  an  important  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
the  town.    In  connection  with  this  there  arose  the 
practice  of  administering  baptism  to  adults  who  were 
not  esteemed  regenerate,  but  who  owned  the  covenant 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  church 
and  were  of  proper  moral  character.    This  gave  such 
persons  a  better  standing  in  the  community,  and  was 
of  especial  value  so  long  as  suffrage  was  confined  to 
church  members,  and  there  were  many  persons  who 
otherwise  would  be  denied  the  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zens, though  fitted  for  it  by  age  and  character.  The 
Cambridge  records  have  three  lists  of  persons  in  some 
kind  of  connection  with  the  church.    These  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

The  list  of  the  "  Persons,  adults,  who  owned  the  Cov- 
enant and  were  baptized  "  extends  to  1782,  and  is 
quite  largely  made  up  of  negro  servants.  The  use  of 
the  Half-way  Covenant  gradually  became  less  common, 
until  it  finally  ceased.    A  recent  writer  remarks: 
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"The  Half-way  Covenant,  the  concession  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  a  more  pliable  connection  with 
the  State,  was  still  in  force  afier  the  State  had  been 
practically  divorced  from  the  Church — a  continual 
source  of  weakness  and  depression.  It  had  been, 
indeed,  one  object  of  the  Half-way  Covenant  to  over- 
come the  Anabaptist  principle  by  attaching  increased 
importance  to  baptism."  In  his  time,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards took  strong  ground  against  it.  "  Most  of  the 
Puritan  churches  accepted  his  principles,  banished 
the  Half-way^  Covenant,  and  took  on  the  form  which 
they  still  retain."  During  Mitchel's  ministry  there 
was  excitement  in  Cambridge  from  a  very  different 
source.  In  1656  "an  accursed  and  pernicious  sect  of 
heretics,  lately  risen  up  in  the  world,  who  are  com- 
monly called  Quakers,"  made  their  appearance  in 
Boston.  The  severe  measures  which  were  taken  to 
suppress  them  did  not  accomplish  their  purpose. 
There  was  not  much  trouble  in  Cambridge,  but 
enough  to  disturb  the  little  scholastic  community. 
'"Elizabeth  Horion  went  crying  through  the  streets 
that  the  Lord  was  coming  with  fire  and  sword  to 
plead  with  them."  She  was  "  laid  hold  of  by  a  blood- 
thirsty crew,  and  early  in  the  morning  had  before 
Thomas  Danfort  and  Daniel  Coggings  (two  wicked 
and  bloody  magistrates),  who  committed  her,  and 
whose  jayler  thrust  her  into  a  noisome,  stinking  dun- 
geon, where  there  was  nothing  to  lie  down  or  sit  on, 
and  kept  her  there  two  days  and  two  nights,  without 
helping  her  to  bread  or  water ;  and  because  one  Be- 
nanuel  Bower  (a  tender  Friend)  brought  her  a  little 
milk  in  this  her  great  distress,  wherein  she  was  like 
to  have  perished,  they  cast  him  into  prison  for  enter- 
taining a  stranger,  and  fined  him  five  pounds.  They 
ordered  her  to  be  sent  out  of  their  coasts  towards 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  be  whipped  at  three  towns,  ten 
stripes  at  each,  by  the  way." 

She  came  back  to  Cambridge,  was  again  put  in 
prison,  and  whipped  three  times,  as  before.  Thus  she 
passes  out  of  this  history.  But  Benanuel  Bowers 
remains.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Dunster,  whom 
President  Dunster,  in  his  will,  calls  "my  Cousin 
Bowers,"  with  a  legacy  of  five  shillings  apiece  to  her 
and  her  children.  The  Bowers  family  held  all  those 
of  the  Cambridge  congregation  who  are  known  to 
have  openly  avowed  the  sentiments  of  their  distin- 
guished kinsman.  In  165fi  Mr.  Bowers  was  arraigned 
before  the  County  Court  "  for  absenting  himself  from 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  was  only  admonished." 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  1602  that  the  first  Qua- 
ker missionaries  came  to  Cambridge.  Benanuel  Bow- 
er.i  was  then  a  Quaker,  and  the  law  was  enforced 
against  him  by  Danforth  and  Gookin.  His  wife  and 
daughter  suffered  with  him  in  the  same  faith.  At  the 
County  Court  in  1663  he  was  convicted  of  absenting 
himself  from  church  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  and 
of  entertaining  Quakers  in  his  family.  He  vvas  fined 
twenty  shillings  for  his  absence  from  church,  and  four 
poundfj  for  his  hospitality,  with  three  shillings  by  way 
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of  costs.  Year  after  year  he  was  fined  for  the  absence 
of  himself  and  wife  from  church.  In  1666  he  was 
fined  for  coming  into  the  meeting-house  with  his  hat 
on;  in  1673  for  " slandering  and  reviling  the  court, 
and  for  servile  labor  upon  the  Lord's  Day;  "  in  1676, 
for  "  profane  and  wicked  cursing."  After  a  time  he 
refused  to  pay  fines,  and  passed  more  than  a  year  in 
prison. 

From  time  to  time  he  petitioned  for  release.  He 
claimed  that  he  had  attended  worship  according  to 
his  own  faith  and  conscience.  Pie  complained  of 
hard  usage.  He  appealed  to  those  who  knew  him  to 
bear  witness  to  his  character.  "  I  am  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  thirty  of  which  I  have  dwelt  withiu 
about  a  mile  of  Cambridge  town.  What  my  life  and 
conversation  hath  been  amongst  them,  and  what  I 
have  suffered  these  fifteen  years  for  not  going  to  the 
public  meeting,  is  well  known  to  many  of  my  neigh- 
bors." In  1677  the  court  ordered  that  the  marshal- 
general  should  levy  upon  the  estate  of  Bowers  the 
fines  which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  and  that  there- 
upon he  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

But  his  troubles  were  not  ended  by  his  release. 
While  in  prison  he  vented  his  rage  at  his  treatment 
in  "a  paper  of  scurrilous  verses,  wherein  the  honored 
Mr.  Danforth  and  others  were  defamed."  He  sent 
the  verses  by  his  wife  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Danforth, 
who  laid  the  matter  before  the  Court.  The  magis- 
trates sentenced  Bowers  to  be  severely  whipped  with 
twenty  stripes  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds. 

Mr.  Bowers  went  to  church  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
in  1677,  when,  after  the  services  were  closed,  he  stood 
on  a  bench  and  began  to  speak  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Oakes,  who  was  then  the  minister,  tried  to  stop  him, 
but  did  not  succeed.  He  gave  him  leave  to  reply  to 
anything  which  had  been  said  if  he  would  do  it  on  a 
week-day.  Major  Gookin  commanded  the  constable 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  meeting-house,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  bring  his  charges  against  Magistrate  Dan- 
forth, and  desired  the  church  to  take  notice  thereof. 
In  December  Bowers  and  his  wife  were  convicted  of 
slandering  the  magistrate,  and  were  sentenced  to  be 
openly  whipped  fifteen  stripes  apiece  and  to  pay  five 
pounds  apiece  in  money,  and  to  stand  committed  un- 
til the  sentence  was  executed.  This  is  substantially 
the  history  of  the  sad  Quaker  episode,  so  far  as  the 
records  of  Cambridge  present  it. 

In  1681  and  1682  Mr.  Bowers  was  fined  for  non-at- 
tendance on  public  worship,  but  of  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  very  little  is  known. 

The  witnesses  of  his  will  were  men  of  prominence 
— one  of  them  the  president  of  the  college,  and  the 
others  orthodox  ministers.  "  This  fact,"  remarks  Dr. 
Paige,  "justifies  the  presumption  that  he  did  not  re- 
gard them  as  persecuters,  and  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider him  to  be  an  arch-heretic." 

From  this  more  public  life  of  the  Cambridge  Church 
and  minister  vi^e  return  to  local  affairs.  What  was 
Cambridge  then?    From  an  estimate  made  by  the 
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selectmen  in  1647,  two  years  before  Shepiird's  death, 
it  appears  that  tliere  were  here  135  ratable  persons, 
ninety  houses,  about  2600  acres  of  land,  208  cows,  131 
oxen,  twenty  horses,  with  other  ))roperty  of  difl'erciit 
kinds,  making  U])  a  valuation  of  less  than  £2000. 
Johnson  describes  Cambridge  in  1652,  as  "compact 
closely  within  itself,  till  of  late  years  sonic  few  strag- 
gling homes  have  been  built.  It  hath  well-ordered 
streets  and  comely,  com()leted  with  the  fair  building 
of  Harvard  College.  The  people  are  at  this  day  in  a 
thriving  condition  in  outward  things."  He  confirms 
what  others  have  said,  "  that  they  have  hitherto  had 
the  ministry  of  the  word  by  more  than  ordinary  in- 
strument." Attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
orchards.  The  orchard  of  the  college  is  mentioned  in 
the  town  record.  The  first,  license  for  an  inn  appears 
to  have  been  given  in  1652.  In  1656  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  execute  the  order  of  the  General  Court 
for  the  improvement  of  all  the  families  in  spinning  and 
clothing.  In  1662  Mr.  Mitchel  and  Captain  Daniel 
Godkin  were  appointed  "Licensers  of  the  press.'' 
About  the  time  of  Mr.  Mitchel's  nomination  the 
second  meeting-house  was  com'pleted  on  Watch-house 
Hill.  It  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  building  as  it 
stood  "  forty  foot  square ''  on  that  eminence.  In 
1652  the  church  agreed  to  divide  the  farm  in  Shaw- 
shine,  and  assigned  500  acres  to  Mr.  Mitchel.  In  1656 
the  people  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  requested 
that  they  might  have  "the  ordinances  of  Christ 
amongst  them,  distinct  from  the  town."  The  town 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  grant  this  request  and 
thus  divide  the  church.  A  few  years  later  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cambridge  village  had  become  so  numerous 
that  they  iV>rmed  a  distinct  congregation,  and  they 
were  freed  from  contributing  towards  the  ministry  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  so  long  as  an  able  ministry 
was  sustained  on  the  south  side.  In  1664  a  new 
church  was  organized  in  Cambridge  village.  The 
village  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1687-8, 
and  in  1691  received  the  name  of  Newtown,  which 
had  long  before  been  surrendered  here.  The  protest 
which  Cambridge  made  against  the  ambitious  design 
of  the  village  ia  almost  ludicirous  as  we  read  it  now. 
'  Now  that  Cambridge  cannot  spare  what  they  desire 
we  bhall  thus  prove  ;  "  "  That  our  town  is  thus  situa- 
ted, narrow  and  long  on  each  wing,  Watertown  and 
Cbarlestown  nijiping  us  up  close  on  each  side,  there 
needs  no  proof.  .  .  .  We  must  be  no  town,  nor 
have  no  Church  of  Christ  nor  ministry  among  us,  in 
case  we  be  clipped  and  mangled  as  the  petitioners 
would  have."  "  These  long-breathed  petitioners, 
finding  that  they  had  such  good  success  that  they 
could  never  cast  their  lines  into  the  sea  but  something 
was  catched,  they  resolved  to  bait  their  hook  again." 
It  is  strange  reading  now,  but  it  was  very  serious  deal- 
ing then. 

The  records  preserve  various  matters  of  detail  in  the 
parish  life.  In  1660  sundry  young  men  received  per- 
mission "to  build  a  gallery  on  the  south  beam." 


In  1066  Mr.  Mitchel  received  a  further  grant  of  land. 
Among  financial  affairs  is  a  vote  in  1657  a[)pointing  a 
committee  to  make  a  levy  of  £240  ibr  the  mainten- 
ance this  year,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
our  reverend  pastor,  Mr.  Mitchel.  In  the  accounts 
are  these  items : 

£   B.  d. 

20, '!,  67.       to  bro,  OkcB  wlion  ho  wont  to  Iloliubotlj,  ill  silver,   0    6  0 

22,  4,  67.       Tayd  to  Danioll  Clieaverfl  for  veall  to  iMr.  Oliauncy 

wlien  lie  was  flick   060 

3,  12,  G7-8.  I'ayd  to  Dlrs.  Danfortb  in  her  buBband's  aliaonce 
iu  eilvor,  tho  Biinio  of  25  ahilllngfl  for  wiuo, 
sugar  and  Hiiico  at  tho  liuriall  of  Mrs.  Cliaun- 
cy  wlio  deceaned  tlio  2i  of  tho  11^''  67  .  .  .  .     16  0 

27,  4,  68.  Paid  to  Joliii  Slieapbeard  for  a  fowor  gallon  hot- 
tell  to  bring  sack  for  tlio  sacrament   0   H  9 

The  times  which  we  have  been  reviewing  were 
eventful  days  for  England.  Thomas  Shepard  died  in 
the  year  in  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  the 
Commonwealth  declared.  It  was  a  period  which 
called  for  all  the  prudence  of  the  Colonies.  They  ad- 
mired the  valor  of  Cromwell,  who  was  the  champion 
of  their  own  ideas.  But  they  refrained  from  asking 
any  favors  from  the  Puritan  Parliament.  Massachu- 
setts kept  silent  when  Cromwell  was  made  a  monarch. 
She  was  able  to  shelter  three  men  who  had  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  King  and  fled  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Charles  II.  Of  these,  Whalley  and  Goffe  came 
immediately  to  Cambridge,  where  they  intended  to 
reside.  The  Act  of  Indemnity  from  which  they  were 
excluded  did  not  reach  this  country  for  several 
months.  Meanwhile,  and  for  months  afterward,  they 
were  treated  with  consideration,  though  at  last  there 
was  a  division  of  feeling  among  the  magistrates  re- 
garding their  duty.  They  were  admitted  into  the  best 
society  here.  They  attended  public  worship  and  lec- 
tures, and  took  part  in  private  devotional  meetings, 
and  were  received  to  the  Lord's  Table.  In  showing 
them  such  favors,  Mr.  Mitchel  was  not  aware  of  iheir 
exact  relation  to  their  government.  He  wrote  after- 
wards in  his  own  vindication  :  "Since  I  have  had  op- 
portunity, by  reading  and  discourse,  to  look  into  that 
action  for  which  these  men  suffer,  I  could  never  see 
that  it  was  justifiable."  It  is  plain  that  the  people 
had  enough  to  talk  about  during  Mitchel's  pastorate. 
There  was  the  case  of  Dunster,  and  of  the  Quakers. 
The  Half-way  Covenant  was  a  lasting  theme  for  con- 
versation. Events  of  interest  were  taking  place 
beyond  the  seas.  The  Waldenses  were  persecuted  by 
the  Piedmontese;  Pascal  died,  and  Jeremy  Taylor ; 
the  first  idea  of  a  steam-engine  was  suggested.  "  The 
Pilgrims'  Progress"  was  published.  Eliot's  Bible  was 
printed.  London  was  smitten  with  the  great  plague 
and  devastated  by  the  great  fire.  The  Triple  Alli- 
ance was  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  there  were  other  events  of  importance,  of 
which  tidings  came  in  the  ships  whose  arrival  was 
eagerly  awaited. 

But  the  end  came  to  the  busy  and  prosperous  min- 
istry of  the  "matchless  Mitchel."  In  the  summer  of 
1668,  "in  an  extreme  hot  season,"  after  ho  had  been 
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preaching  from  the  words,  "  I  know  that  thou  wilt 
bring  me  to  death,  and  to  the  house  appointed  lor  all 
living,"  a  putrid  fever  arrested  him  with  a  mortal 
'  malignity,  and  on  the  9ch  of  July  ''  it  pleased  God 
to  take  him  to  rest  and  glory,"  in  the  forty-fourth 
;  year  of  his  age.  ^^is  departure  caused  a  great  lamen- 
tation among  his  own  people  and  throughout  the 
churches.  "The  chief  remaining  pillar  of  our  min- 
istry," as  Hale  ventured  to  designate  him,  had  fallen. 
Only  one  sentence  has  come  down  to  us  from  his  last 
hours.  To  a  young  man  standing  by  his  bed  he  said: 
"My  friend,  as  a  dying  man,  I  now  charge  j'ou  that 
you  don't  meet  me  out  of  Christ  in  the  day  of  Christ." 
In  the  old  church  records  is  an  entry  of  £S  13s.  6d., 
paid  in  silver,  by  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
for  the  minister's  house,  unto  the  Deputy-Governor, 
Mr.  Francis  Willoughby,  for  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
Mitchel's  funeral.  There  is  this  entry,  also:  "To 
Goodman  "Orton,  of  Charlestown,  for  making  a  tapaul- 
ing  to  wrap  Mr.  Michel!,  and  for  doing  something  to 
his  cofBng  that  way,  4s."  This  was  made  necessary 
by  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  and  his  own 
condition;  for,  as  Cotton  Mather  narrates,  "Mr. 
Mitchell  had,  from  a  principle  of  godliness,  used 
himself  to  bodily  exercise;  nevertheless  he  found 
it  would  not  wholly  free  him  from  an  ill  habit  of 
body.  Of  extreme  lean,  he  grew  extreme  fat."  Hia 
body  was  wrapt  in  the  cerecloth,  tansy  was  strewed 
about  it,  and  he  was  laid  in  "God's  Acre,"  in  all 
probability  in  the  grave  now  covered  by  Henry  Duu- 
ster's  memorial  slab. 

The  testimony  to  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Mitchel 
does  him  the  highest  honor.  Mather  pronounced  it 
an  eminent  favor  of  God  to  the  church  to  have  "their 
great  breach  thus  made  up,  with  a  man  so  much  of  the 
.spirit  and  principles  of  their  former  pastor,  and  so 
excellently  qualified  with  respect  to  the  college." 
His  labors  were  ''wonderfully  blessed;  for  very  many 
of  the  scholars  bred  up  in  his  time  (as  is  observed)  do 
savor  of  hia  spirit  for  grace  and  manner  of  preach- 
ing, which  was  most  attractive."  He  "  was  a  mighty 
man  in  prayer,  and  eminent  at  standing  in  the  gap." 
Mather  says:  "Though  he  was  all  along  in  his 
preaching  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice,  yet,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of 
his  exercises,  his  comely  fervency  would  rise  to  a  mar- 
vellous measure  of  energy.  He  would  speak  with 
such  a  transcendent  majesty  and  liveliness  that  the 
people  would  often  shake  under  his  dispensations  as 
if  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  from 
the  burning  mountain,  and  yet  they  would  mour.T  to 
think  that  they  were  going  presently  to  be  dismissed 
from  such  an  heaven  upon  earth." 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  aflPairs  of  the  col- 
lege of  which  he  was  an  alumni  and  a  fellow. 
"The  college  was  nearer  unto  his  heart  than  it  was  to 
his  house,  though  next  adjoining  it."  He  was  a  hard 
student  himself,  an  "over-hard  student,"  one  says, 
and  "he  loved  a  scholar  dearly;  but  his  heart  was 


fervently  set  upon  having  the  land  all  over  illumin- 
ated with  the  spirit  of  a  learned  education.  To  this 
end  he  became  a  father  to  the  college  which  had  been 
his  mother."  President  Chauncy  said:  "I  know 
no  man  in  this  world  that  I  qguld  envy  so  much  as 
worthy  Mr.  Mitchel."  Richard  Baxter  said  of  him, 
"  that  if  there  could  be  an  Qicumenical  Council  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  that  man  would  be  worthy  to 
be  the  Moderator  of  it."  Increase  Mather  exhorted 
the  members  of  the  college:  "Say  each  of  you, 
Mitchel  shall  be  the  example  which  I  shall  imitate." 
The  Quinquennial  Catalogue  gives  the  names  of  many 
who  must  have  come  under  his  influence.  Among 
the  students  of  his  time  were  William  Stoughtoii, 
Leonard  Hoar,  Michael  Wigglesworth,  Thomas  Shep- 
ard.  Increase  Mathers,  Samuel  Willard,  Solomon 
Stoddard,  Abraham  Pieraon,  and  other.s  whose  names 
came  to  be  well  known.  While  we  read  such  tributes 
to  the  man,  it  is  almost  painful  to  look  upon  his 
estimate  of  himself  He  wondered  what  the  people 
of  God  saw  in  him,  that  they  so  much  desired  his 
labors  among  them.  Kept  from  preaching  by  a  hoarse 
cold,  he  makes  this  record  :  "  My  sin  is  legible  in 
the  chastisement:  cold  duties,  cold  prayers  (my 
voice  in  prayer,  i.  e.,  my  spirit  of  prayer,  fear- 
fully gone),  my  coldness  in  my  whole  conversa- 
tion— chastisement  with  a  cold;  I  fear  that  I  have 
not  improved  my  voice  for  God  formerly  as  I 
might  have  done,  and  therefore  he  now  takes  it  from 
me."  He  wrote  long  lamentations  at  the  death  of 
several  lovely  children  in  their  infancy,  and  humbled 
himself  with  his  bereavement.  The  churches  sought 
his  assistance  in  difficult  matters  and  relied  on  his 
judgment;  yet  he  felt  his  own  unfitness  for  such  ser- 
vice. "Sometimes  I  am  ready  to  resolve  to  put  forth 
myself  no  more  in  public  work,  but  keep  myself  silent 
and  unengaged,  as  I  see  others  do."  lu  view  of 
death  he  "fell  to  admiring  the  manifold  grace  of  God 
unto  him,  and  exclaimed:  'Lord,  thou  calleat  me 
away  to  thee;  I  know  not  why,  if  I  look  to  myself; 
but  at  thy  bidding  I  come.'"  When  he  was  gone  "it 
was  feared  there  would  be  few  more  such  ripe  grapes 
to  be  seen  growing  in  this  unthankful  wilderness." 
Mr.  Sibley  writes:  "The  universal  sentiment  and 
grief  were  expressed  in  several  quaint  epitaphs  like 
the  following  : " 

*^  An  epitaph  upon  the  deplored  death  of  that  super-einiiietit  viiuislur  of  thn 
guepcl,  Mr.  Jonathan  Mitohall, 

"  Hei  e  lyes  the  dai  Ung  of  liifl  time, 
filiLcbell,  expired  lu  hia  prime  ; 
Who  four  yearri  ahort  of  forty-aeveu 
W»8  foutid  full  ripe  aud  plucked  for  lleavou. 
Was  full  of  ijrudeiit  zeal  and  love, 
Faith,  Patience,  Wisdom  from  above  ; 
New  Ent^laud'b  stay,  next  ages  story, 
The  Churches  Gemnte  ;  the  colledge  glory — 
Angela  may  speak  him  ;  Ah  I  not  I, 
(Whose  worth  'a  above  hyporh(jle) 
But  for  our  losp,  wer't  in  my  power, 
I'd  weep  an  everlasting  ahower." 

J.  S. 
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"  I'/jutaphiuvi. 
lluro  lien  within  Mils  coinprniiniBivu  H|)fin, 
Tito  ClnirclieB,  (youi  te  nttd  (>i)iinU'loH  .)uiiul.lian, 
Ho  thul  Rpoulis  TVIitcttoli,  givcB  tlio  pclioul  l)io  lio, 
PriondBliip  In  Ilim  ^uiiiuil  an  uliiquity." 
Vivet  post  fnneia  vi7-tua. 

•  F.  D. 

It  was  more  than  three  years  before  the  church  had 
another  pastor.  In  the  interim  tlie  pulpit  was  occu- 
pied by  President  Chauncy  and  others.  In  1G69,  De- 
cember 20,  the  town  voted  that  "  fifty  pounds  be  paid 
to  Mr.  Chauncy  and  sucli  as  labor  among  us  in  preach- 
ing the  word,"  and  thirty  pounds  to  "  Mistris  Mitchell.'' 
A  year  later  forty-iive  pounds  was  voted  to  Mr.  Chaun- 
cy and  thirty  to  Mrs.  Mitchell.  The  religious  work 
of  the  church  was  carried  on,  although  there  was  no 
pastor.  In  February,  1668-69,  certain  fitting  men  were 
appointed  to  catechize  the  youth  of  the  town.  The 
town  was  divided  into  districts  for  this  purpose.  In 
May,  1669,  "The  selectmen,  taking  into  considera- 
tion, upon  the  complaint  of  some  of  the  idleness  and 
carelessness  of  sundry  persons  in  the  time  of  public 
worship,  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  by  keeping  without 
the  meeting-house,  and  there  unprofitably  spending 
their  time,  whereby  God's  name  is  dishonored, — ^they 
do  order,  for  the  time  being,  that  the  constable  shall  set 
a  ward  of  one  man  during  the  time  of  public  worsliip, 
one  in  the  forenoon  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  to 
look  unto  such  persons,  that  they  do  attend  upon  the 
public  worship  of  God,  that  God's  name  and  worship 
be  not  neglected  nor  profaned  by  the  evil  miscarriage 
of  such  persons."  The  town  also  improved  the  time 
and  prepared  for  a  new  minister  by  building  a  par- 
sonage. The  ministers  had  hitherto  lived  iniheir  own 
house.  In  1669,  July  5,  a  committee  was  appointed 
"  to  take  present  care  to  purchase  or  build  a  conve- 
nient house  for  tlie  entertainment  of  the  minister  that 
the  Ijord  may  please  to  send  us  to  make  up  the  breach 
that  his  afflicting  providence  hath  made  in  this  place; 
and  that  the  charge  thereof  be  levied  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  is  usual  in  proportion  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministry."  In  the  following  September  the  church 
voted  to  sell  its  farm  at  Billerica,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds be  improved  for  the  building  of  a  house  for  the 
ministry.  In  the  ancient  church-book  there  is  the 
record  of  a  committee  which  was  "chosen  for  that 
purpose,  which  tooke  care  for  the  same,  and  to  that 
ende  bought  fewer  akers  of  land  of  widdow  Beale  to 
set  the  house  upon,  and  in  the  yeare  1670  theare  was 
a  house  earected  upon  the  sayd  land  of  36  foote  long 
and  30  foote  broad ;  this  house  to  remayne  the 
church's  and  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  such  a  min- 
ister and  officer  as  the  Lord  shall  be  pleased  to  supply 
us  withal,  during  the  time  hee  shall  supply  the  place 
amongst  us.  The  chargis  laid  out  for  the  purchas 
of  the  land  and  building  of  the  house  and  barne,  in- 
closing the  orchyard  and  other  accommodations  to 
it: 

£    ».  d. 

Tlie  i)\iiclia8  of  tlio  land  In  cash   40   0  0 

'i'lie  Imilding  and  flniBliln);  tlio  tionso  2C3   ft  0 


Thu  Ijiilldlni;  tlio  bnnio  42    0  0 

'I'lio  incloBinj?  tli«  orcliyard  and  yardB,  and  ropayrini^  tlio 
riiiKMH,  building  an  onicn-liniiHO,  and  piaiitiiig  iin  orciiyai'd 
wKii  ti'ctiB,  and  Hcoiiiig  soino  part  of  tlio  houBO,  and  laying 
a  diililo  llooro  on  soiiio  part  of  it  27   1  10 


'^riie  house  was  on  the  north  side  of  Harvard  Street, 
nearly  opposite  Chestnut,  now  (Plymjiton)  Street, 
within  the  present  college  grounds,  and  on  a  glebe  of 
four  acres.  We  may  follow  the  house-building  a  step 
further  by  copying  another  record. 

"  In  the  yeare  167G  the  hall  and  hall-chamber  were 
sealed,  and  another  Uoore  of  bords  was  layed  upon 
the  chichin  chamber.    The  particular  chargis  : 

£   s.  d. 


20  busiicleB  of  linio  and  the  fecliing  it   1    1  8 

800  of  earth,  6"  8'',  a  bnahei  of  hayor,  1"   0   7  8 

3  pockes  of— it  looliB  like — elireds,  1»  6^;  lampblack,       ...  0   2  2 

35G0  nails,  8»,  10^''   "    8  10}^ 

The  masons'  worke   140 

For  brickes,  and  sand,  and  help  to  brick  the  kichen    ....  4   0  4^ 


We  may  copy  two  other  records  which  belong  to 
this  period. 

March  6,  1668-9.  To  Deacon  Stone  by  a  pair  of  shooeB  and  a 
pound  of  sugar,  because  tho  deacon  had 
.  silver  though  they  cost  him  4"  C"*,  had  but  0   3  6 

2C,  4,  1670.  Payd  in  silver,  by  the  apoyntmentof  the  Coniittee 
for  the  mynister  honse  unto  the  deputio  gover- 
nor, Mr.  Francis  Willoughbly,  by  Deacon  Stone 
and  Thomas  Chesholin,  as  appears  by  his  dis- 
charg  well  Deacn  Stone  hath  for  the  discliarg 
of  Mr.  Mitchell's  funerall  tho  sum  of  eight 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  six  pence.  I  say  tho 
sum  of  8  13  G 

In  1668,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Mitchel  died,  the 
church  invited  Mr.  William  Stoughton,  or  Stoutton, 
as  the  old  record  gives  it,  to  become  the  pastor.  He 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1650,  and  afterwards  studied 
divinity  and  preached  in  England  with  acceptance. 
He  returned  to  New  England  in  1662,  and  was  re- 
peatedly asked  to  become  the  minister  of  Dorchester, 
his  birth-place.  Though  he  was  "an  able  preacher 
and  very  pious,"  he  was  not  "  persuadable  to  take 
any  office  charge  in  any  church."  He  was  therefore 
"  chosen  into  the  magistracy,  and  he  rendered  much 
important  service  to  the  colony.  His  benefactions  to 
the  college  exceeded  those  of  any  other  person  dur- 
ing the  century."  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
erected  a  College  Hall  which  took  his  name.  This 
Hall  was  taken  down  in  1780,  and  in  1804-5  another 
Stoughton  Hall  was  erected  on  a  site  nearer  the  north 
side  of  the  yard.  Failing  to  secure  Mr.  Stoughton  as 
the  minister,  the  church  turned  its  eyes  to  one  who 
had  been  favorably  known  as  a  student.  The  old 
record  must  tell  the  story.  "After  sume  time  of  seek- 
ing God  by  prayer  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  guide  the 
church  to  make  theare  application  to  Mr.  Uriau 
Oakes  in  Old  England,  which  to  further  the  same 
theare  was  a  letter  sent  from  the  church  with  a  mes- 
senger namely,  Mr.  William  Manning  with  a  letter; 
alsoe  sent  by  seaverall  magistrates  and  ministers  to  in- 
vite him  to  come  over  and  be  an  officer  amongst  us, 
which  he  after  counsell  and 'advice  did  except  but 
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devine  providence  did  hinder  him  for  that  yeare  by 
reason  of  a  sickness  tlie  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  his 
wife  withall  and  afterward  tooke  her  away  by  death 
which  hindered  him  for  that  yeare.  The  church  the 
next  yeare  renewed  againe  theare  call  to  him  by 
another  letter,  but  then  he  was  hindered  by  an  ague 
that  he  was  long  visited  withall  in  the  yeare  1670- 
Thease  providences  interfering,  the  church  was  in 
doupt  wheather  to  waight  any  longer,  but  after  sume 
debate  the  church  was  willing  to  waight  till  the 
spring  in  the  yeare  1671,  and  then  had  an  answer 
early  in  the  yeare  of  his  purpose  to  come  over  that 
summer,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  hee  arriving  in  New  England  July  the 
3,  1671,  and  finding  good  acceptance  both  by  the 
church  and  towne  and  in  the  country  and  joined  a 
member  with  our  church  and  was  ordained  pastur  of 
our  church  November  the  eight  1671." 

Urian  Oakes  was  born  in  England  about  1631, 
and  was  brought  to  New  England  in  his  childhood. 
He  "was  a  lad  of  small,  as  he  never  was  of  great  stat- 
ure." But  he  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  boy, 
for  observers  "make  this  reflection,  If  good  nature 
could  ever  carry  one  to  heaven,  this  youth  has  enough 
to  carry  him  thither."  He  was  precocious,  and  pub- 
lished "  a  little  parcel  of  astronomical  calculations." 
He  graduated  in  1649,  and  continued  to  reside  at  the 
college  and  board  in  Commons  till  1653.  "He 
returned  into  his  native  country  about  the  time  of 
the  Rump."  After  serving  for  a  time  as  chaplain  to 
a  person  of  note  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Tichfield,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  labored  with  great 
devotion.  In  1662  he  was  silenced  with  other  non- 
conformists; but  after  a  time,  "when  the  heat  of  the 
persecution  was  a  little  abated,  he  returned  unto  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry."  His  friends  here  watched 
his  course,  and  when  the  time  came  invited  him  to 
come  back  and  be  the  minister  of  Cambridge.  To 
this  he  consented,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  the 
"Magnolia"  expresses  it,  "The  good  stork  flew  over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  feed  his  dam."  In  the  public 
records  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  church  and 
town  to  express  thanks  to  Mr.  Oakes  for  leaving  Eng- 
land and  coming  hither,  and  the  continued  desire 
that  he  would  join  in  fellowship  here,  that  he  might 
be  made  the  pastor,  and  to  entreat  him  to  remove 
himself  and  his  family  into  the  new  minister's  house. 
The  deacons  were  authorized  to  provide  for  his  ac- 
commodation, and  it  was  voted  "that  half  a  year's 
payment  forthwith  be  made  by  every  one,  according 
to  their  yearly  payment  to  the  ministry ;  and  the  one- 
half  of  it  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  the  other  in  such 
pay  as  is  suitable  to  the  end  intended.''  We  have  this 
record:  "August  the  9lli  1671.  Delivered  to  Wil- 
liam Manning  sixty  pounds  in  silver  to  pay  Mr. 
Prout  toward  the  transportation  of  Mr.  Urian  Oakes, 
his  family  and  goods,  and  other  disbursements  and 
for  John  Taylor  his  passage,  I  say  payed  him  the  just 
sum  of  60Z.O.  0.    Let  it  be  taken  notice  of  that  Mr. 


Prout  does  demand  thirteen  pounds  more  due  to  him." 
Another  record  shows  that  Mr.  Prout's  claim  was 
satisfied:  "Disbursed  for  Mr.  Oakes'  transportation 
from  Old  England  with  his  family  73/."  Mr.  Oakes 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  here,  November  8,  1G71. 
The  expenses  of  the  ordination  are  worth  mentioning 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  customs  of  the  times: 


£  3.  d. 

It.  3  bushels  of  wlieate   0  16  0 

It.  2  bushels  J/^  of  njiilt    0  lU  0 

It.  4  gallons  of  wine   0  18  0 

It.  for  beefe   1  10  (I 

It.  for  mutton   14a 

It.  for  301  of  butter   0  16  n 

It.  for  foules   0  U  9 

It.  for  sugar,  spice  and  fniite  and  other  sutall  things   1    0  0 

It.  for  labour   1    8  6 

It.  for  washing  the  table  lining  .  0   0  0 

It.  for  woode  7"   0   7  0 

It.  suit  7'^  aii.;  bread  C   0    9  0 

9  17  3 

£  1.  d. 

Gathered  by  contribution  of  the  church  the  Saboth  before  the 

ordituitiou  for  the  sayde  occasion  4   7  1 

And  the  remainder  of  the  charge  was  defrayed  out  of  the  week- 
ly contributions  6  10  2 


0  17  A 


In  1673,  Mr.  Oakes  preached  the  annual  election 
sermon,  in  which  he  declared  himself  heartily  "  for 
all  due  moderation."  "Many  a  man  hath  a  good 
heart  and  affections  under  the  bad  conduct  and  ill 
steeridge  of  a  very  weak  head.  Nevertheless  I 
must  adde  (as  I  have  great  reason)  that  I  look  upon 
an  unbounded  toleration  as  the  first  born  of  all 
abominations."  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  New 
England  "is  originally  a  plantation  not  for  trade  but 
for  religion."  Mr.  Oakes  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
college  soon  after  his  ordination.  After  tiie  death  of 
Mr.  Chauncy,  Leonard  Hoar,  a  clergyman  and 
physician,  was  chosen  president  of  the  college.  He 
was  the  first  graduate  to  be  placed  in  this  exalted 
position,  which  has  since  always  been  filled  by  a 
graduate.  President  Hoar  had  not  bsen  in  office 
long  before  trouble  came  to  him.  The  account  of 
them  does  not  belong  in  this  narration.  But  the  mau 
"  who  was  last  year  highly  courted  to  accept  the 
place,  was  now  by  some  wished  out  of  it  again." 
There  soon  came  to  be  "  uncomfortable  notices  and 
debates."  The  students  took  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
president,  and  did  what  they  could  to  annoy  and 
injure  him.  Cotton  Mather  says,  they  "turned 
cudweeds  and  set  themselves  to  travestie  whatever  he 
did  and  said."  "I  can  scarcely  tell  how,"  but  he  fell 
"  under  the  displeasure  of  some  that  made  a  figure 
in  the  neighborhood.  .  .  .  In  a  day  of  temptation 
which  was  now  upon  them,  several  very  good  men  did 
unhappily  countenance  the  ungoverned  youths  in 
their  ungovernableneas."  Mr.  Oakes  was  closely 
connected  with  college  affairs,  but  his  relations  to  the 
president  are  not  clearly  defined.  In  1673,  with 
Thomas  Shepard  and  two  others,  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  corporation.    Ho  was  re-elected,  but  did  not 
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accept  the  appointment  till  March  15,  1G75,  the  day 
on  which  President  Hoar  resigned.  Mr.  Oiikca 
sulfcred  nnich  at  the  time  of  these  dilTicuUied  in  tlie 
college.  "Mr.  Oiikcs  hath  had  a  distem[)er  hang 
upon  him,  which  hath  much  wcalcened  him,  tiie 
greatest  occasion  of  which  is,  I  think,  some  exercise 
of  mind."  Governor  Lovett  adds  that  Mr.  Oakes 
"  thinks  it  is  the  remaync  of  his  sickness  long 
agoe  in  England.  I  have  been  afraid  lest  he  may 
be  of  noe  long  continuance  with  us,  but  a  graine  of 
hopes  that  he  may  get  over  it."  Mr.  Oakes  was 
asked  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  college.  This 
he  declined  to  do.  He  was  asked  to  accept  the  o/Tice 
pro  tempore.  "  In  answer  thereto  he  declared  a  deep 
sense  of  his  unfitness  for  the  work  ;  yet,  considering 
the  present  exigency  the  society  was  now  in  and  con- 
fiding in  the  overseers  seasonably  to  endeavor  the 
settling  a  fit  person  for  lhat  work,  manifesting  his 
willingness  to  accept  of  that  place  for  a  time,  God 
enabling  by  health  and  strength,  and  so  far  as  his 
church  consented."  The  Legislature  "ordered  an 
allowance  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  money  by  the 
year."  In  October,  1675,  the  General  Court  thanked 
him  for  his  care  and  pains,  and  desired  him  "to  con- 
tinue his  labora  as  President  of  the  said  College) 
which  hath  been,  by  the  bledning  of  God,  of  so  great 
advantage."  "  He  did  the  services  of  a  President  even 
as  he  did  all  other  services,  faithfully,  learnedly,  in- 
defatigably."  In  February,  1679-SO,  he  was  again 
unanimously  chosen  president  by  the  fellows,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  that  "  for  the 
better  encouragement  of  himself  and  also  of  the 
church  for  providing  heljj  for  carrying  on  that  work, 
which  hereby  he  may  be  in  part  diverted  from,  or 
need  assistance,  this  Court  doth  order  that  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  in  country  pay,  be  allowed  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Oakes,  in  the  considerations  aforesaid, 
over  and  above  the  hundred  pounds  in  money  already 
settled,  provided  he  accept  the  presidentship."  He 
finally  consented  to  this  persistent  appeal  and  was 
inaugurated  on  Commencement  Day,  1680.  He 
was  not  to  serve  the  college  much  longer. 
He  had  been  long  subject  to  a  quartan  ague, 
and  "was  at  last  seized  with  a  malignant 
fever."  "  When  he  had  lain  sick  about  a  day  or 
two,  .  .  .  his  church  coming  together  with  ex- 
pectation to  have  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  Lord's 
Day  administered  unto  them,  to  their  horror  found 
the  pangs  of  death  seizing  their  pastor,  that  should 
have  broken  to  them  the  bread  of  life."  The  end 
came  on  the  25th  of  July,  1681,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  ministry  here  and  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  borne  to  his  grave  in  the  ancient  God's 
Acre.  The  memorial  slab  which  marked  the  grave  liHS 
been  taken  away  for  some  ignoble  use,  but  another 
stone,  with  an  elaborate  inscription  in  Latin,  has 
supplied  its  jdace.  There  is  one  memento  of  his 
burial  in  an  entry  in  the  college  books,  where  are 
"charges  of  £16  16s.  6d.  for  scarfs  and  gloves,  and 


,£8  14s.  for  twelve  rings  at  Mr.  Oakes'  funeral." 
Increase  M.atlicr's  testimony  may  stand  for  many  which 
could  be  given:  "  It  may,  williout  reflection  upon  anyi 
be  truly  said,  that  ho  was  one  of  the  greatest  lights 
that  ever  shone  in  this  part  of  the  world,  or  that  is 
ever  like  to  arise  in  this  horizon." 

Mr.  Oakes'  ministry  fell  in  disturbed  times.  Not 
only  was  the  college  in  a  disorganized  state,  but  the 
Colony  itself  was  in  peril.  The  reading  of  Dr. 
Palfrey's  "  History  of  New  England  "  will  recall  the 
continuous  events  which  kept  the  whole  community 
excited  and  alarmed.  It  was  a  day  when  every  man 
who  loved  New  England  and  believed  in  its  liberty 
and  loyalty  was  forced  to  do  his  best  thinking.  The 
men  of  Can)bridge  were  not  lacking  in  this.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  civil  history,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  also.  The  encroachments  of 
the  British  government  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
charter  were  unceasing  A  few  months  after 
Oakes'  death  the  King  declared  his  resolution  to  have 
the  charter,  with  all  its  powers,  "  legally  evicted  and 
made  void."  In  1G84  a  decree  was  passed  vacating 
the  charter.  "  Massachusetts,  as  a  body  politic  was 
no  more.  The  elaborate  fabric,  that  had  been  fifty- 
four  years  in  building,  was  leveled  with  the  dust." 
We  have  only  to  read  of  these  things  to  know  what 
ministers  and  people  were  saying  and  doing  in  those 
days  which  tried  their  souls. 

There  was  much  excitement,  too,  through  the  re- 
newed activity  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Quakers.  Rev. 
Sanitiel  Danforth,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Thomas,  in 
1670,  writes:  "The  truth  is,  matters  are  so  circum- 
stanced that  a  man  can  hardly  come  into  any  company 
and  enter  into  any  discourse,  but  before  he  is  aware 
he  finds  himself  in  the  like  fan  and  sieve  as  that 
wherein  Satan  winnowed  Peter  iu  the  high  priest's 
hall."  The  views  and  teachings  of  Mr.  Oakes  on  the 
limits  of  toleration  have  been  already  given.  In 
Jtine,  1671,  just  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Oakes  from 
England,  the  freemen  of  Cambridge  presented  to  the 
General  Court  a  long  memorial,  in  which  they  recited 
their  afhictions  because  of  Quakers,  Anabaptists  and 
Fami lists,  and  petitioned  "  that  the  laws  here  estab- 
lished against  the  wicked  practices  of  these  obstinate 
offenders  may  be  fully  executed,  all  discontentments 
that  may  tend  to  give  any  discouragements  thereto 
notwithstanding." 

The  witchcraft  delusion,  which  had  its  centre  in 
Salem  and  thence  spread  widely,  was  at  a  period  later 
than  that  we  are  reviewing.  There  was  trouble  from 
this  cause  here,  as  in  other  places.  A  woman  "  crazed) 
distracted  and  broken  in  mind  "  was  imprisoned  on 
suspicion,  but  was  acquitted  when  tried.  A  woman 
named  Kendal  was  accused  and  put  to  death  through 
false  witness.  Put  as  early  as  1659  there  had  been 
trouble  here.  The  widow  Wiuil'red  Hohnan  aud  her 
daughter,  Mary,  who  lived  where  the  Botauic  Garden 
now  is,  were  accused  by  her  opposite  neighbor,  .John 
Gibson,  and  his  wife  and  sou  and  daughter.    A  war- 
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rant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  Hohnans,  but 
there  is  no  account  of  their  trial,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  indictment  could  be  found  against  them.  But 
they  were  not  content  with  this  termination  of  the 
matter,  and  they  brought  suit  against  their  accusers 
for  defamation  and  slander.  The  church  came  to 
their  help.  Deacons  John  Bridge  and  Gregory  Stone 
and  others  certified  that  Winifred  Holman  was  well 
known  to  them,  and  that  she  "is  diligent  in  her  call- 
ing, and  frequents  public  preaching  and  gives  diligent 
attention  thereunto."  Judgment  was  given  against 
the  mother,  but  the  daughter  sustained  her  case 
against  John  Gibson,  Jr.,  and  he  was  required  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  "wronged  and  scandalously 
slandered  her,"  or  else  to  pay  her  five  pounds.  He 
chose  to  make  the  acknowledgment  and  to  have  her 
forgiveness  of  his  trespass.  Those  who  wish  to  read 
the  mass  of  wearisome  testimony  are  referred  to  Dr. 
Paige's  "  History  of  Cambridge." 

As  we  pass  from  the  third  minister  of  the  church 
we  may  set  at  the  line  of  transition  a  portion  of  the 
elegy  which  he  composed  in  memory  of  one  whom 
he  describes  as  "that  reverent,  learned,  eminently 
pious,  and  singularly  accomplished  divine,  my  ever- 
honored  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard,  the  late  faith- 
ful and  worthy  teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  at 
Charlestown,  in  New  England: 

"Oh  I  that  I  were  a  poet  now  in  grain  I 
How  would  I  invocate  tlie  muses  all 
To  deign  their  presence,  lend  their  flowing  vein. 
And  help  to  grace  dear  Shepard'fi  funeral  I 

How  would  I  paint  our  griefs,  and  succors  borrow 
From  art  and  fancy,  to  limn  out  our  sorrow  ] 

Cambridge  groans  under  this  so  heavy  cross. 

And  sympathizea  with  her  sister  dear — 
Benews  her  grief  afresh  for  her  old  loss 

Of  her  own  Shepard,  and  drops  many  a  tear — 
Cambridge  and  Charlestown  now  joint  mourners  are, 
And  this  tremenddus  loss  between  them  share." 

It  has  seemed  best  to  make  this  narrative  of  the 
early  history  of  Cambridge  somewhat  full,  because  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  long  course  of  events,  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  time  gives  a  special  interest  to  all 
which  is  connected  with  it.  From  this  point  the 
record  must  be  more  general.  But  for  nearly  eighty 
years  longer  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Cambridge 
is  the  history  of  one  church  and  is,  therefore,  in  good 
measure,  the  property  of  all  the  churches  which  have 
gathered  around  it 

In  the  old  church-book  good  Deacon  Cooper  places 
this  among  "severall  providencis  of  God  to  the 
church  of  Cambrigd  : "  "  Mr.  Oakes,  our  pastor,  being 
chosen  to  be  president  of  the  college  about  a  year 
before  his  death,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  guide  our 
church  to  give  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin  a  call  to  be  helpful 
in  the  ministry  in  order  to  call  him  to  office  in  time 
convenient,  which  some  time  after  our  pastor's  death 
our  church  did  give  him  a  call  to  the  office  of  pastor 
which  call  he  did  accept  of  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  our  church  November  15,  1682.  Also,  there  were 
ordained  the  same  day  two  Ruling  Elders  of  our 


church,  namely,  Deacon  John  Stone  and  Mr.  Jonas 
Clarke,  to  the  otiice  of  Ruling  Elders." 

The  account  of  the  ordination  expenses  resembles 
that  which  has  been  given  in  the  case  of  a  former 
minister.  It  includes:  "Provision  for  80  persons. 
For  burnt  wine,  sugar,  brandy  before  dinner.  Wine 
for  the  messengers  in  the  morning;  for  cakes  and 
rosewater,  loaf  sugar  and  spice,  butter  and  pork." 
The  total  cost  was  £13  14s.  2d.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Gookin  was  a  son  of  Major-General  Daniel  Gookin, 
the  associate  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  in  his  labors  for  the 
Indians,  and  a  man  distinguished  for  his  integrity 
and  benevolence.  The  son  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
October  22,  1656.  He  graduated  in  1675.  He  was, 
therefore,  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  was  ordained. 
Less  is  known  of  him  than  of  the  other  ministers  of 
the  church.  The  records  of  his  time  are  very  incom- 
plete. It  is  strong  testimony  to  his  ability  and  char- 
acter that  he  was  called  to  be  the  associate  of  Presi- 
dent Oakes,  and  was  afterwards  placed  over  the 
church.  Judge  Sewall  gives  an  account  of  the  ordi- 
nation: ''Mr.  Sherman  ordains  Mr.  Nath.  Gookin 
pastor  of  Camb.  Church.  Mr.  Eliot  gives  the  right 
hand  of  fellowahip,  first  reading  the  Scripture  that 
warrants  it.  Mr.  Sherman,  Eliot  and  Mather  laid  on 
hands.  Then  Mr.  Gookin  ordained  Deac.  Stone  and 
Mr.  Clarke  Ruling  Elders.  The  presence  of  God 
seemed  to  be  with  his  people.  Mr.  Jona.  Danfortli, 
the  Deputy  Governor's  only  .son,  lay  by  the  wall, 
having  departed  on  Monday  morning  (13th)  of  a 
consumption." 

Mr.  Gookin  married  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Ila- 
bijah  Savage,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  noted 
Ann  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Gookin  was  a  fellow  of  Har- 
vard College.  His  son  and  grandson  were  succes- 
sively ministers  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  were  highly 
commended  for  their  worth  and  work.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  said  that  he  was  "  both  ways  descended  from  those 
who  have  been  stars  of  the  first  magnitude." 

There  are  not  many  traces  of  the  ministry  of  our 
Mr.  Gookin.  There  is  an  account  of  the  money  paid 
him  from  time  to  time  for  his  services.  The  amounts 
vary,  being  sometimes  less  than  a  pound,  at  other 
times  ten  pounds  or  more.  There  is  a  record  of  the 
contributions  on  the  Sabbath.  The  sum  collected  in 
this  way  was  usually  about  one  pound.  Of  the  pas- 
tor's salary  about  fifty  pounds  appears  to  have  been 
collected  in  the  church.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  care  which  was  taken  of  the  poor.  Contributions 
for  their  relief— and  frequently  for  a  single  person — 
were  made  on  the  Sabbath.  We  have  the  careful 
record  of  the  sums  raised  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  applied.  There  were  collections  occasionally 
for  the  redemption  of  captives.  At  one  period  "  the 
scholars"  made  their  contribution,  which  was  en- 
tered by  itself  and  appropriated,  according  to  their 
wish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  minister.  The  students' 
contribution  is  only  found,  however,  in  the  interval 
after  Mr.  Gookin's  death.    These  items  are  signifi- 
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ciiiit.  Contiibiilioiis  wcro  taken  in  1G83  for  Joseph 
Green,  in  1(>84  for  Moses  Eyers,  in  1085  for  Tiiomas 
(iloiild,  who  were  in  "  Turkey  slavery."  Jn  ](j8G  there 
was  a  collection  for  poor  Frenchmen  who  had  come 
here  for  shelter,  and  in  1092  for  "York  captives  with 
tlie  Indians."  In  1080  seven  pounds  were  givec  to 
John  Parker,  at  the  "Village,"  whose  house  had  been 
burned.  Another  contribntion  was  for  the  relief  of 
Widow  Crackbone  and  her  son,  "  her  being  dis- 
tracted." In  1089  Widow  Arrington  and  her  family, 
"they  being  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  God,  her 
sons  were  taken  away  by  death,  and  her  daughter  and 
a  grandchild."  The  sum  in  cash  was  £0  18s.  The 
sum  in  common  pay  was  £1  2s.  Gd. 

In  1080  statistical  returns  were  made  by  a  commit- 
tee in  response  to  an  order  of  the  General  Court, — 121 
families  were  reported,  and  109  ratable  polls,  or 
males  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  annual  allowance  to 
the  pastor  is  given  as  £51  in  money ;  in  goods  and 
provisions  £78  13s.;  "Sum  is  £129  13s.  Od.,  with  his 
dwelling  in  ihe  house  built  for  the  ministry,  with  four 
acres  of  land  adjoining  thereunto;  also  about  twenty 
loads  of  wood  annually  carried  to  his  house."  That  was 
for  Mr.  Oakes.  In  June,  1080,  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr. 
Gookin  £100  for  that  year  and  to  pay  the  remainder 
to  Mr.  Oakes.  June  28,  1080,  it  was  "Voted  and 
agreed  that  five  hundred  acres  of  the  remote  lands, 
lying  between  Oburue,  Concord  and  our  head-line, 
shall  be  laid  out  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  minis- 
try of  this  town  and  place,  and  to  remain  to  that  use 
forever."  In  1082  the  "  Farmers  "  who  were  living 
in  what  is  now  Lexington  complained  that  they  were 
too  far  from  the  church,  the  nearest  of  them  being 
five  miles  distant,  and  petitioned  the  General  Court 
that  they  might  be  set  off"  as  a  separate  parish.  Cam- 
bridge made  opposition  and  the  petition  was  refused. 
It  was  made  again  in  1084,  and  yet  again  in  1091, 
when  it  was  granted,  and  the  "Farmers"  were  allowed 
"  to  provide  I'or  themselves  a  person  that  may  be  meet 
and  able  to  dispense  unto  them  the  word  of  God." 
A  separate  service  was  soon  established,  but  it  was 
not  till  1090  that  a  church  was  formed  and  a  minister 
ordained. 

Nothing  of  marked  importance  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  the  town  during  Mr.  Gookin's  pastorate.  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  still  kindly  remembered,  for  in  1087  a 
grant  often  pounds  was  made  to  "Mistress  Mitchel." 
The  corporation  of  the  college  in  1091  appropriated 
five  pounds  toward  the  repairing  of  the  meeting- 
house, "provided  that  this  present  allowance  shall 
not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  the  future,  and  that 
the  selectmen  shall  renounce  all  expectation  of  such 
a  thing  for  the  future."  But  if  things  were  quiet  in  the 
town  there  was  enough  abroad  to  engross  the  minds 
of  the  people,  for  in  this  time  James  II.  ascended 
the  throne  and  entered  on  his  troubled  and  bloody 
reign,  to  be  thrust  down  and  driven  out  when  William 
and  Mary  assumed  the  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  brought  in  a  new  era,  with  new  liberties 


for  these  Colonics.  The  "  Glorious  Kevolution  "  must 
have  stirred  the  suhjects  ol'  the  I'yiiglish  throne  who 
were  3000  miles  away,  and  must  have  entered  into  the 
thanksgiving  and  the  i)reaching  and  talking  along 
the  streets,  and  in  the  church  and  the  home.  In  1089 
the  new  sovereigns  were  proclaimed  in  Boston  with 
much  ceremony.  Doubtless  Cambridge  was  there, 
bearing  its  part  in  all  which  was  done.  Then  fol- 
lowed tbe  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  in  which 
the  Cambridge  people  shared  the  common  burden 
and  j)eri).  In  Massachusetts,  in  connection  with  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  in  1090,  the  first  paper 
money  was  issued  by  the  Colonies.  It  was  a  curi- 
osity which  the  students  and  towns-people  must  have 
seen  and  talked  about. 

Meanwhile  the  minister's  work  went  on.  In  a  small, 
oblong,  leather-covered  book,  now  the  property  of  the 
Shepard  Historical  Society,  and  having  in  it  the  names 
of  Joseph  Baxter,  of  the  class  of  1093,  and  Benjamin 
Collman,  of  the  class  of  1092,  afterwards  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston,  are  re- 
ports of  sermons  preached  by  Mr.  Gookiu  in  1090,  when 
these  young  men  were  in  college.  Occasionally  there 
is  the  report  of  a  sermon  by  some  other  preacher. 
The  sermons  were  on  thoughtful,  vigorous  themes, 
and  we  may  believe  were  worthy  of  the  preacher  and 
his  hearers.  In  doctrine  they  were  in  accord  with 
the  faith  of  the  churches.  Mr.  Gookin  seems  to  have 
attended  closely  to  his  personal  work,  and  not  to  have 
been  diverted  from  it  by  public  affairs. 

At  length  we  come  upon  this  entry  in  the  old  book  : 
"Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin,  our  pastor,  departed  this 
life  7th  day  of  August,  1092,  being  the  Sabbath  day 
at  night,  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night."  It 
must,  however,  have  been  the  14th  of  August  that  the 
end  came.  The  record  was  made  some  time  after  the 
event,  and  continues  :  "Elder  Clark  departed  this 
life  14th  January,  1099  or  1700,  being  the  Sabbath 
day.  Our  pastor  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin's  wife, 
Hannah,  died  14th  day  of  May,  1702,  and  was  buried 
leth  day  of  May  at  the  town's  charge."  Her  gravels 
in  the  old  burying-ground  and  is  plainly  marked ; 
the  grave  of  Mr.  Gookin  is  not  now  marked,  but  a 
monument  by  the  side  of  his  wife's,  from  which  the 
inscription  has  crumbled  away,  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  spot  where  the  fourth  minister  of  the  Cambridge 
Church  was  buried.  In  the  November  after  his 
death,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  it  was  voted  that  "the  selectmen  should  make 
a  money-rate  to  pay  the  expenses  and  defray  the 
charges,  which  amounted  to  about  £18  in  money,  of 
our  Pastor  Gookin's  funeral  charges.'' 

We  close  the  record  of  this  brief  life  with  entries  in 
Judge  Sewall's  diary — "Monday,  August  15,  Mr. 
Joseph  Eliot  comes  in  and  tells  me  the  amazing  news 
of  the  Rev''.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin's  being  dead  ;  'tis 
even  as  sudden  to  me  as  Mr.  Oakes'  death.  He  was 
one  of  our  beat  Ministers,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  I 
had  left. 
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August  16,  1692.  I  weut  to  the  Fast  at  Roxbury 
aud  from  thence  to  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  Gookin.  Mr. 
Mather,  Allen,  Morton,  Willard,  B:iyly,  Hobart, 
Bearers.    Has  left  a  Widow,  a  Son  and  Daughter." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gookin  the  pulpit  was  filled 
by  various  preachers.  We  have  a  long  list  of  their 
names,  with  the  amount  paid  to  each.  Among  the 
names  are  Mr.  JIather  and  Mr.  Brattle.  The  amount 
paid  for  a  single  sermon  was  ten  shillings  ;  for  a  whole 
day's  service  one  pound  was  the  regular  stipend.  The 
gifts  of  the  students  seem  to  have  been  added  to  the 
amount  granted  by  the  people.  There  is  a  pleasant 
record  which  tells  us  that  during  this  interval  Mr. 
Increase  Mather  preached  much,  and  gave  his  pay  to 
'Sirs.  Hannah  Gookin,  widow.  She  was  also  paid  for 
entertaining  the  ministers  who  preached  at  this  time. 
The  Rev.  Increase  Mather  was  unanimously  invited 
to  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church ;  but  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  labored  for  thirty-six 
years  were  not  willing  to  release  him,  and  this,  with 
other  obstacles  to  his  removal,  led  him  to  declifle  the 
proposal.  But  it  is  a  sign  of  the  importance  and 
standing  of  the  church,  that  it  dared  look  so  high  for 
a  minister,  and  call  a  man  of  Mr.  Mather's  promi- 
nence. 

After  the  office  had  been  vacant  for  four  years,  the 
Rev.  William  Brattle  was  invited  to  become  the  min- 
ister of  the  church,  and  he  accepted  the  call.  He 
had  supplied  the  pulpit  after  Mr.  Gookin's  death  and 
he  was  ordained  as  the  minister  November  25,  1696. 
He  was  thirty-four  years  old  and  came  of  a  wealthy 
and  prominent  family.  He  graduated  in  1680,  and 
was  afterwards  tutor  and  fellow  in  the  college.  He 
wa^  one  of  the  first  to  be  made  Bachelors  of  Divinity. 
In  1688-89,  he  was  in  Europe  with  his  friend  Samuel 
Sewall,  who  wished  to  be  with  Mr.  Mather,  who  was 
seeking  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Colony,  which 
was  without  a  charter  or  a  settled  government.  Judge 
Sewall's  diary  has  records  of  the  visit:  "February 
7th.  Mr.  Brattle  showed  me  Gresham  College,  by 
Mr.  Dubois  his  kindness  and  cost. 

"  February  11th.  Mr.  Brattle  and  I  went  to  Covent 
Garden  and  heard  a  Consort  of  Musick. 

"July  8th.  Went  with  Mr.  Brattle  and  swam  in 
the  Thames,  went  off  from  the  Temple  Stairs,  and 
had  a  wherry  to  wait  on  us.  .  .  .  I  think  it  hath 
been  healthful  and  refreshing  to  me." 

The  church  records  are  complete  from  the  time  of 
Mr.  Brattle's  accession.  He  made  an  entry  of  the  day 
when  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin, 
and  was  ordained  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a 
pa-stor  to  the  flock  at  Cambridge,  November  25,  1696, 
per  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inc.  Mather.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Willard  laid  on  hands.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Sam'  Willard  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. Deus  dt  gloria,  Amen."  He  preached  his  own 
ordination  sermon  from  ihe  words,  "  I  have  planted, 
Apollos  watered;  but  God  gave  the  increase."  A 
eermon  was  preached  on  the  same  occasion  by  Mr. 


Mather  from  Revelation  i.  16  :  "And  he  had  in  his 
right  hand  seven  stars."  Mr.  Brattle's  independence 
was  shown  in  his  refusal  to  have  an  elder,  who  was  a 
layman,  join  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  charges 
of  the  ordination  are  entered  as  about  £20.  There 
was  "laid  out  about  the  repairing  of  the  ministerial 
house  for  Mr.  Brattle  £10  18=  8'*."  The  salary  of  the 
minister  had  been  fixed  after  Mr.  Gookin's  death, 
when  the  town  voted  "  to  give  to  the  next  minister 
that  the  church  and  town  shall  settle  among  them 
ninety  pounds  per  annum,  in  money,  so  long  as  he 
shall  carry  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Cambridge." 
In  1712-13  it  was  "  voted,  that  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
per  annum  be  added  to  the  salary  of  the  ministry  in 
this  part  of  the  town,  instead  of  the  annual  custom  of 
carting  of  wood  ;  so  that  the  said  salary  is  an  hundred 
pound  per  annum."  But  the  custom  of  carting  wood 
to  the  parsonage  was  not  entirely  abandoned  at  that 
time.  There  are  long  lists  of  the  donors  of  wood.  In 
1697  Mr.  Brattle  received  twenty-two  loads,  and  he 
usually  received  more  than  that  till  the  custom  was 
changed.  There  are  also  accounts  of  wood  for  which 
he  paid.  There  is  in  1697  a  long  list  of  donations 
headed  :  "Sent  in  since  November  3d,  the  day  that  I 
was  married."  The  list  extended  through  more  than 
a  year,  and  is  composed  of  articles  for  his  table,  with 
the  names  of  the  givers  and  the  value  of  their  gifts. 
The  beginning  is  in  this  way  : 

"Goody  Gove,  1  pd.  Fresh  Butter,  8".;  Mrs.  Bord- 
man,  1  pd.  Fr.  Butter,  8''.;  Doct.  Oliver  a  live  Pork, 
2=.;  Sarah  Ferguson,  1  pig,  1=.  9*."  The  Cutter  Gene- 
alogy has  a  list  of  gifts  to  Mr.  Brattle,  in  '97,  in- 
cluding from  Mrs.  Amsdel  a  ''  rib-spair  of  pork." 

There  are  in  the  records  accounts  of  similar  dona- 
tions afterwards.  His  private  affairs  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  his  public  relations,  and  we  have  an- 
other account  which  is  entitled :  "  Housekeeping 
Dr.,  since  we  were  married  November  3,  1697."  The 
liiit  opens  with  "  2  powthering  Tubs,  9'.;  1  Tub  of 
Beef  154  pds.  salted  October  29,  £1  18".  6".;  wine  w" 
married  and  wine  to  7'"  day,  £3;  Bear  19'.  6"." 

At  the  end  of  the  church-book  are  various  state- 
ments regarding  the  minister's  gardening,  the  weather, 
etc.  Of  1697  we  read,  "  The  winter  this  year  was  a 
very  severe  winter  for  cold  and  snow.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  from  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  March;  many  snows  one  upon 
another;  in  February  it  was  judged  to  be  three  foot 
and  a  half  deep  on  a  level."  "  Charlestown  ferry  was 
frozen  up  so  that  the  boat  did  not  go  over  once  from 
January  17  to  February  28,  in  which  time  I  rode  over 
upon  the  ice.'"  The  summer  following  this  hard  win- 
ter was  a  very  fruitful  summer.  In  February  and 
March,  1700,  he  was  planting  his  garden. 

In  1696-97  there  was  important  action  by  the 
church  concJerning  the  reception  of  members.  The 
subject  occasioned  much  discussion.  The  result  was, 
in  brief,  that  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  church 
should  be  excused,  if  they  to  desired,  from  a  public 
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relation  of  their  religious  experience,  and  Bliould 
j)rivatcly  give  HatisfiicLion  to  tho  el(l(!rs  regarding 
their  religious  ciiaracter.  Tho  minister  was  to  state 
to  the  church  tlie  ground  of  his  satisfaction  with  the 
candidates  some  lime  before  they  were  to  be  admitted, 
and  they  were  to  be  propounded  in  public,  that  if  any 
one  knew  any  reason  which  should  justly  bar  them 
from  communion  he  could  privately  inform  the  eiders. 
The  vote  of  the  church  upon  receiving  persons  who 
had  been  duly  propounded  was  to  be  taken  by 
"handy  vote,  or  silence,  or  any  other  indifferent 
sign,"  at  the  discretion  of  the  elders.  Those  who 
were  accepted  by  the  church  were  publicly  to  make 
"  profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance  in  their 
covenanting  with  God."  This  method  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  which  is  now  employed  in  Con- 
gregational Churches.  It  leaves  the  whole  matter 
with  the  church,  and  the  application  of  the  general 
principles  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  each  church 
in  each  case.  During  Mr.  Brattle's  ministry  of  twenty 
years,  364  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church ;  724 
children  were  baptized. 

In  February,  1700,  Mr.  Brattle  was  "  taken  sick  of 
a  feaver,"  and  was  "  very  ille,  near  to  death."  In 
about  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  be  out — "Deo  sit 
gloria.  Amen."  He  was  often  interrupted  during 
his  ministry  by  pains  and  languishments.  At  length 
the  end  came  to  him,  also.  February  15,  1716-17, 
"Tlie  Rev''.  Mr.  Brattle,  Pastur  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  Cambridge,  departed  this  life."  He  had 
borne  his  sufferings  "  with  great  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, and  died  with  peace  and  an  extraordinary 
serenity  of  mind."  "He  was  greatly  honored  at  his 
interment."  It  was  the  day  of  "  The  Great  Snow," 
and  the  principal  magistrates  and  ministers  were 
detained  here  for  several  days. 

Let  Judge  Sewell  give  his  account  of  these  events  : 
"  1716-17,  February  15,  6.  The  Rev".  Mr.  William 
Brattle  died  last  night  at  midnight.  He  wtis  a  Father 
to  the  Students  of  Harvard  College  and  a  Physician, 
My  Fast  Friend.  I  wish  it  be  not  portentous  that 
Two  such  great  men  should  fall  in  one  week.  Deua 
averiat  omen."  The  reference  is  to  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Pemberlon,  of  Boston,  who  died  on  the  13th. 

"Febr.  16,  7.  Is  a  great  Storm  of  Snow  and  Sleety 
so  that  the  burying  of  Mr.  Pemberton  is  put  off  to 
Monday,  and  notice  sent  accordingly.  Feb.  18,  2. 
G'eat  storm  of  snow;  yet  good  going  under  foot. 
Mr.  Pemberton  is  buried  between  4  and  5,  in  Mr. 
Willard's  Tomb.  Feb.  20.  .  .  .  About  ^  an  hour  past 
one  my  son  and  I  set  out  for  Mr.  Brattle's  Funeral  in 
Oapt.  Belcher's  slay;  got  thither  in  good  time. 
Bearers,  President  Mr.  Auger,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  Mr.  Stephens.  Scarves 
and  Rings.  Governour  and  Govr.  Dudley  went  first; 
Govr.  Usher  and  Sewall  2d.  Were  ma'iiy  ministers 
tliere;  Mr.  Rogers  and  Fitch,  from  Ipswich,  came 
home  from  the  Burying-jjlace.  Cousin  Elithrop 
drove.    Got  home  very  seasonably.    Another  snow 


coming  on.  Laus  Deo.  l''ob.  21,  5.  Extraordiniiry 
storm  of  snow  ;  yet  many  wore  at  liccture  to  liear 
Mr.  Colman  preach  tho  Funeral  Sermon  of  Mr.  J'em- 
berton  and  Mr.  Brattle,  from  Juo.  9  :  4.  Compared  Mr. 
Pemberton  to  Elijah  ;  Mr.  Brattle  to  Moses.  After 
Lecture  the  storm  increases  much,  grows  more  vehe- 
ment." Mr.  Brattle  remembered  the  church  in  his 
last  testament:  "  As  a  close  to  this  part  of  my  will, 
it  is  my  desire  to  consecrate,  and  with  humility  I 
bequeath  and  present  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Cam- 
bridge (my  dearly  beloved  flock),  for  a  Baptismal 
Basin,  my  great  silver  basin,  an  in8Cri])tion  .upon 
which  I  leave  to  the  prudence  of  the  Reverend  Presi- 
dent and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet." 

The  character  of  Mr.  Brattle  was  held  in  general 
esteem.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  politeness  and 
courtesy,  of  compassion  and  charity.  He  had  a  large 
estate  and  he  scattered  his  gifts  with  a  liberal  hand, 
yet  without  ostentation.  He  was  patient  and  pacific 
in  his  temper,  and  "seemed  to  have  equal  respect  to 
good  men  of  all  denominations."  "With  humility 
he  united  magnanimity;  and  was  neither  bribed  by 
the  favor  nor  overawed  by  the  displeasure  of  any 
man."  He  was  of  "an  austere  and  mortified  life,  yet 
candid  and  tolerant  towards  others."  He  had  great 
learning  and  ability,  and  bore  a  high  reputation  as  a 
preacher.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  "  calm  and 
soft  and  melting."  His  sermons  show  that  he  was 
thoroughly  of  the  Puritan  school  in  theology;  yet  in 
ecclesiastical  usages  he  was  liberal.  When  the  Brat- 
tle Street  Church  was  founded  in  Boston,  by  men  who 
sought  larger  liberties  in  the  ordering  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  the  movement  enlisted  his  sympathy. 
When  Mr.  Colman  was  called  to  this  Manifesto 
Church,  Mr.  Br.^ttle  wrote  to  him  :  "As  for  my  own 
part,  I  shall  account  it  a  smile  from  heaven  upon  the 
good  design  of  these  gentlemen,  if  you  can  send  them 
answer  of  peace."  Of  himself  he  wrote  in  1715  :  "I 
can't  but  look  upon  myself  as  a  standing  instance  of 
the  infinite  power  and  infinite  goodness  of  Goc^." 
His  friend,  Mr.  Colman,  said  of  him;  "Tliey  that 
had  the  happiness  to  know  Mr.  Brattle  knew  a  very 
religious,  good  man,  an  able  divine,  a  laborious, 
faithful  minister,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  great  bene- 
factor, a  wise  and  prudent  man,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  friends.  The  promotion  of  religion,  learning, 
virtue  and  peace  everywhere  within  reach  was  hia 
very  life  and  soul,  the  great  business  in  which  he  was 
constantly  employed,  and  in  which  he  principally 
delighted.  Like  his  good  Lord  and  Master,  he  went 
(or  sent)  about  doing  good.  His  principles  were 
sober,  sound,  moderate,  being  of  a  catholic  and  pacific 
spirit." 

Ilia  relation  to  the  college  has  been  mentioned. 
In  the  absence  of  President  Mather  in  England  "  the 
administration  of  the  college,"  writes  Mr.  Sibley, 
"  was  carried  on  by  the  Tutors,  John  Leverett  and 
William  Brattle.  .  .  .  Those  two  wise  and  effi- 
cient officers  appear  to  have  constituted  the  whole 
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College  Faculty,  and  to  have  had  almost  exclusive 
direction  of  the  studies  and  discipline."  After  the 
death  of  his  brother,  in  1713,  Mr.  Brattle,  who  was 
his  sole  executor,  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  college  for 
two  years,  ''  and  in  1715  delivered  to  his  successor 
nearly  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  per- 
sonal estate,  and  a  real  estate  yielding  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds.'' 

A  little  is  known  of  Mr.  Brattle's  life  in  smaller 
matters.  He  was  a  singer.  Judge  Sewall  has  an 
entry  in  1701 :  "  I  went  to  the  Manifesto  Church. 
.  .  .  They  sang  the  second  part  of  the  sixty-ninth 
Psalm.  Mr.  Brattle  set  it  to  Windsor  tune."  At  an 
earlier  date  Mr.  Brattle  sets  Oxford  tune. 

In  1708  the  judge  remonstrates  with  Mr.  Henry 
Flint  regarding  the  application  of  saint  to  the  apos- 
tles and  evangelists.  "  He  argued  that  saying  Saint 
Luke  was  an  indifferent  thing ;  and 'twas  commonly 
used;  and  therefore  he  might  do  it.  Mr.  Brattle 
used  it." 

Again,  he  cites  Mr.  Brattle  as  one  of  the  men  who 
had  respect  to  nature  and  did  not  cut  off  their  hair 
and  put  on  a  wig.  In  1702  he  had  this  cheerful 
entry ;  "  Mr.  Brattle  came  to  us  and  smoked  a  pipe." 

The  town  records  give  us  the  close:  "6th  Febru- 
ary, 1716-17.  At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
orderly  convened,  voted,  that  the  charges  for  wines, 
scarfs,  and  gloves  for  the  bearers  at  the  funeral  of  our 
late  Pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  William  Brattle,  be  defrayed  by 
the  town,  under  the  direction  of  the  deacons  and  se- 
lectmen." 

There  are  here  and  there  in  the  public  records 
items  of  more  or  less  interest  in  connection  with  the 
church.  There  is  a  vote  that  a  pew  be  made  and  set 
up  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  meeting-house  for 
the  family  of  the  minister;  Mr.  John  Leverett  and 
Dr.  James  Oliver  have  convenient  places  provided 
for  their  families.  Here  is  a  tax  ordered,  payable  in 
money,  for  repairing  the  meeting-house,  ringing  the 
bell  and  sweeping.  The  little  meeting-house  bell  was 
given  to  the  farmers  and  anew  one  was  received  from 
Captain  Andrew  Belden,  who  received  thanks  in  re- 
turn. The  school-house  was  ordered  to  be  rebuilt.  A 
public  contribution  was  taken  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers of  a  recent  fire.  A  grant  was  made  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  Gookin  to  pay  her  house-rent  in  1701.  The 
selectmen,  with  the  consent  of  the  pastor,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  transaction,  were  "empow- 
ered to  rent  about  five  hundred  acres  of  land  laid  out 
for  the  ministry,  so  that  it  shall  become  profitable  to 
the  university."  Then,  in  February,  1703,  at  a  town 
meeting,  it  is  voted  "'that  the  inhabitants  apprehend 
it  necessary  at  this  time  to  proceed  to  the  building  a 
new  meeting-house,  and  in  order  thereunto  there 
was  chosen"  a  committee  of  seven,  "to  consider  of 
the  model  and  charge  of  building  said  meeting-house, 
and  report  of  the  same  to  the  inhabitants."  In  1706 
the  third  meeting-house  was  built  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  second,  and  the  fir-^t  service  in  it  was  held  on 
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the  13th  of  October  in  that  year.  The  corporation 
of  the  college  voted  £60  towards  the  building  of  this 
house,  and  instructed  Mr.  Leverett  and  the  treasurer 
to  "take  care  for  the  building  of  a  pew  for  the  Presi- 
dent's family,"  and  about  the  students' seats ;  "the 
charge  of  the  jjew  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  college 
treasury." 

There  was,  in  1722,  special  interest  in  the  church, 
when  "Mr.  Judah  Monis,  a  Jew  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, being  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  owned 
the  covenant,  and  v/as  baptized  and  declared  a  mem- 
ber in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ, 
after  a  prayer  and  discourse  made  by  Mr.  Colman, 
from  John  v.  40,  and  a  discourse  of  his  own  from 
Psalm  cxvi.  10,  answering  the  common  objections  of 
the  Jews  against  Christ's  being  already  come,  and 
giving  a  confession  of  his  faith  in  the  close.  Sang 
part  of  the  110th  Psalm,  which  solemnity  was  per- 
formed in  the  College  Hall.  Soli  Deo  Gloria."  Mr. 
Monis  was  a  useful  member  of  the  church,  and  a  fund 
left  by  him  is  still  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  Congregational  ministers.  Pie  was 
an  instructor  in  the  college  from  1722  to  1760.  "All 
the  students,  except  the  freshmen,  were  obliged  to 
attend,  four  days  in  the  week,  the  exercises  of  Judah 
Moms,  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  instructor  in  Hebrew, 
unless  specially  exempted." 

The  period  we  have  just  been  reviewing  presents 
many  events  which  must  have  engaged  the  minds  of 
the  good  people  here.  Queen  Mary  died  in  1094,  and 
William  III.  in  1702.  In  1697  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
closed  the  war  between  England  and  France.  The 
next  reign  was  largely  occupied  by  the  "  War  of  the 
Spanish  succession."  Thus  even  this  couniry  was  for 
twenty-five  years  preceding  the  peace  of  Utrecht  kept 
in  the  commotion  of  war,  which  reached  this  side  ot 
the  sea.  A  large  part  of  the  men  were  in  actual  ser- 
vice, while  those  at  home  were  compelled  to  guard 
their  houses  and  families  against  treacherous  foes.  It 
is  estimated  that  during  these  wars  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  of  the  young  men  of  New  England  and 
New  York  fell  in  battle  or  by  disease  contracted  in 
the  service.  Most  of  the  households  mourned  for 
friends  dead  or  carried  into  cruel  captivity.  It  was  a 
gloomy  time;  the  resources  of  the  couniry  were 
greatly  reduced,  fields  were  untilled,  towns  lay  in 
ashes.  The  reign  of  Anne  was  marked  by  the  con- 
stitutional union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which 
ended  the  prolonged  contest  between  those  countries. 
The  reign  was  marked,  also,  by  i's  progress  in  science 
and  literature.  It  was  the  time  of  Addison,  Sleele, 
Pope,  Swift,  Locke  and  Newton.  Some  of  the  glories 
and  advantages  of  England's  "Augustan  Age"  were 
enjoyed  in  the  New  England. 

We  return  to  our  own  modest  history.  After  Mr. 
Brattle's  death  the  church  proceeded  carefully  to  se- 
lect a  man  who  should  enter  into  the  place  he  had 
left  vacant.  A  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  April 
19,  1717.     President  Leverett  opened  the  meeting 
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with  piiiyer.  After  delibciulion  iiotninulionH  wcio  iti 
order,  luul  three  clergymen  were  proposed  for  the 
odiuo  to  be  filled  :  Henry  Flint,  Jabez  Fitch  and  Na- 
thaniel Appleton.  A  ballot  was  taken  and  Mr.  Ap- 
pleton  was  found  to  have  thirty-eight  votes  and  Mr. 
Flint  eight.  An  effort  was  made  to  make  the  vote 
unanimous  by  a  hand  ballot,  and  all  but  two  are  said 
to  have  lifted  up  their  hands.  "The  moderator  con- 
cluded the  meeting  with  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
the  peaceable  and  comfortable  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church.  Laus  Deo."  The  election  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  corporation  of  the  college,  who 
chose  the  new  minister  to  be  a  fellow  in  Mr.  Brat- 
tle's place,  not  even  waiting  for  his  ordination. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  born  at  Ipswich  December  9, 
1693,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Api)leton, 
one  of  the  King's  Council,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  a  judge  of  Probate  in  Essex  County.  His 
mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
President  Rogers.  He  graduated  in  1712,  and, 
although  receiving  generous  proposals  to  enter  into 
business,  adhered  to  his  purpose  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  October  9, 1717.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  preached 
on  the  occasion  from  Ephesians  iv.  12,  and  gave  the 
charge.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  extended  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  Mr.  Angler,  of  Watertown,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  joined  them  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  ministry  which 
reached  into  its  sixty-seventh  year,  the  longest  which 
the  church  has  known.  The  written  records  of  his 
labors  as  pastor  comprise  little  more  than  long  lists 
of  persons  received  to  the  church,  of  adults  and 
children  baptized  and  of  persons  married.  The 
summing  up  gives  us  2048  children  baptized  and  90 
adults.  There  were  784  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  church.  But  figures  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
work  of  so  long  a  ministry  and  of  its  results. 

His  connection  with  the  college  continued  until 
1779 — more  than  sixty  years.  He  filled  the  office  of 
fellow  with  fidelity  and  discretion,  and  essentially 
promoted  the  interests  of  this  "important  seminary." 
At  the  commencement  in  1771  the  college  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  consider- 
tion  of  his  "having  been  long  an  ornament  to  the 
pastoral  character,  and  eminently  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge,  wisdom,  sanctity  of  manners  and  use- 
fulness to  the  churches,  and  having  for  more  than 
fifty  years  exerted  himself  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  piety  and  learning  in  this  society,  both  as  a  min- 
ister and  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation."  This  honor 
was  the  more  marked  in  that  it  had  only  once  been 
conferred,  and  that  instance  was  seven ty-eiglit  years 
before,  when  Increase  Mather  was  the  recipient. 

Traces  of  his  faithfulness  as  a  minister  are  to  be 
seen  through  the  church  records,  with  the  mention  of 
events  y/hich  concerned  his  relation  to  the  church. 

We  come  upon  his  vigilance  in  1731  and  after- 
wards, when  certain  persons  had  fallen  into  open  sin. 


In  February,  1734-35,  the  church  and  congregation 
met  in  solemn  assembly  and  spent  the  forenoon  in 
prayer  and  ])reachiug.  The  sermon  was  from  Ezra 
xiv.  5,  G.  In  the  afternoon  several  votes  were  passed; 
exj)ressing  the  apprehension  of  a  sad  decay  of  piety, 
and  rehoHrsing  the  many  ways  in  which  persons  had 
proved  false  to  their  covenant,  and  run  into  innumer- 
able temptations  and  hazarded  their  souls.  They 
feared  that  these  evils  resulted  from  a  neglect  to 
watch  over  one  another,  as  they  had  covenanted  to 
do.  With  deep  contrition  they  promised  to  amend 
their  lives,  to  discountenance  sinful  jiractices,  and  to 
deny  themselves  even  their  lawful  liberty  to  prevent 
others  from  stumbling.  They  promised  to  be  watch- 
ful and  helpful.  They  voted,  finally,  that  a  suitable 
letter  should  be  prepared  by  the  pastor  and  sent  to 
the  inn-holders  and  retailers  of  ardent  spirits,  exhort- 
ing them  to  do  all  they  could  to  prevent  intemper- 
ance, gaming  or  any  disorder  at  their  houses.  These 
general  measures  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
effective,  for  two  years  later,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
church,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consult  with 
the  pastor  "  about  such  measures  as  shall  be  thought 
most  likely  under  the  Divine  blessing  to  reform  the 
growing  disorders  that  are  among  us."  The  commit- 
tee in  its  report  advised  that  nine  of  the  brethren  be 
appointed  "to  inspect  and  observe  the  manners  of 
professing  Christians,  and  such  as  are  under  the  care 
and  watch  of  this  church."  They  were  to  inquire  into 
any  sinful  and  disorderly  behavior  of  which  they 
might  hear,  and  administer  admonition  with  faithful- 
ness and  tenderness.  If  such  private  treatment  did  not 
succeed,jthey  were  to  advise  with  the  pastor  about  more 
public  action.  In  the  case  of  such  open  and  scanda- 
lous offences  as  required  the  notice  of  the  church, 
they  were  to  bring  the  matter  properly  before  the 
church.  But  the  appointment  of  the  committee  was 
not  to  excuse  other  Christians  from  the  usefulness  to 
which  they  were  pledged.  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  entered  upon  its  work.  The  plan  ap- 
pears to  have  worked  well,  for  year  by  year  afterwards 
we  have  a  record  like  this:  "The  brethren  voted  to 
choose  a  Committee  to  inspect  the  manners  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  etc.,  according  to  the  method 
agreed  upon  April  19,  1737."  The  church  was  evi- 
dently striving  to  fulfill  its  own  obligations,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  encroach  on  the  freedom  of  any 
person.  The  offences  were  real,  would  be  real  now, 
and  there  was  an  honest  effort  to  bring  them  to  an 
end. 

Another  matter  entering  largely  into  the  records 
concerns  the  lands  belonging  to  the  church.  These 
have  already  been  mentioned  more  than  once.  There 
is  a  catalogue  signed  "N.  A.,"  and  entitled  "Lands 
belonging  to  the  Church  and  Congregation  in  Cam- 
bridge for  the  Use  of  the  Ministry."  The  list  in- 
cludes three  small  lots  of  four,  eight  and  three  acres, 
and  a  lot  of  forty  acres  in  Menotomy,  called  Bare 
Hill.    Besides  these  there  was  a  lot  of  twenty  acres  in 
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Newton,  "the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Beale  to  the  church 
of  Christ  in  this  place  and  town  of  Cambridge, 
whereof  he  was  a  member."  There  was,  also,  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres  at  the  farther  end  of  Lexington, 
towards  Bedford,  given  in  former  time  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  ministry.  It 
was  found  expedient  early  in  Mr.  Appleton's  minis- 
try to  sell  the  land  in  Newton  and  Lexington.  The 
proceeds  of  the  former  were  invested  in  bonds,  and 
the  income  was  to  be  used  as  the  church  should 
direct  Of  the  money  received  for  the  Lexington 
lands,  £130  was  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a  parson- 
age ;  the  rest  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  orig- 
inal donation.  Inasmuch  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
Lexington  farm  were  to  be  for  the  minister's  benefit, 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  the  town  whereby  he 
was  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  interest  which  ac- 
crued from  the  investments  of  the  money  received 
by  the  sale  of  the  land.  The  remaining  third  was  to 
be  added,  by  the  minister's  proposal,  to  the  princi- 
pal. The  fund  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer 
nominated  by  the  minister  and  approved  by  the 
town.  Mr.  Appleton  solemnly  charged  the  people  of 
the  parish  to  abide  strictly  by  the  arrangement  which 
had  been  made,  and  never  suffer  the  third  of  ihe  in- 
terest to  be  applied  to  any  other  use  than  the  increasing 
of  the  fund.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  no  succes- 
sor of  his  in  the  ministry  would  ever  desire  or  de- 
mand more  than  two-thirds  of  the  interest  money. 
"  Nay,  let  me  add,  what  some  of  you  may  easily 
compute,  that  by  keeping  this  vote  and  agreement, 
of  adding  one-third  of  the  interest  to  the  principal, 
sacred  and  inviolable,  that  by  the  3d  or  4th  generation 
it  will  of  iiself  afford  a  comfortable  and  decent  sup- 
port for  a  minister,  without  any  tax  upon  the  people." 

We  can  trace  this  matter  further.  The  minister  of 
1800  writes  that  this  fund,  by  its  own  accumulation, 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  product  of  ministerial 
lands  sold  in  1795,  has  become  greatly  auxiliary  to 
the  Bupport  of  the  ministry.  From  time  to  time  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  church  etock  of  moneys,  bonds  or  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  deacons.  In  1773  such  a  committee 
made  a  long  report,  in  which  they  recommended  that, 
after  allowing  the  funds  to  increase  by  interest  for 
fourteen  years,  for  the  next  fifteen  years  one-third  of 
the  interest  fchould  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  after  that  time  two-thirds  of  the 
fund  should  be  employed  in  this  way,  and  the  re- 
mainder added  to  the  principal.  In  order  that  the 
fund  might  be  further  increased,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended, also,  to  the  members  of  the  church  that, 
whenever  they  came  together  "  to  commemorate  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Him  who  spared  not  to  shed 
His  precious  blood  for  us,  they  would  express  their 
thankful  remembrance  of  the  benefit  they  have  re- 
ceived, by  cheerfully  contributing  a  small  part  of  the 
substance  with  which  God  has  blessed  them  for  the 
important  purposes  of  continuing   and  spreading 


amongst  mankind  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to  propagate."  They 
entered  into  an  elaborate  statement  "  to  show  that  a 
very  small  part  of  our  substance,  properly  applied, 
would  produce  a  very  considerable  effect"  in  enlarg- 
ing the  resources  of  the  church. 

The  church  records  present  various  matters  which 
were  of  importance  in  their  day  and  are  still  interest- 
ing. We  have  Mr.  Appleton's  wood  account,  begin- 
ning in  1729:  "My  good  friends  and  neighbors  have, 
for  several  years  past,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  brought 
me  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  gratis,  some 
years  between  thirty  and  forty  loads,  sometimes 
above  forty  loads,  which  good  and  laudable  custom, 
that  had  been  dead  for  some  years  before  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Brattle's  death,  was  revived  by  good  Father 
Pattin  about  ten  years  ago,  and  continued  by  the 
friendship  of  the  people."  Then  follow  the  names  of 
the  donors  year  by  year,  with  the  quantity  of  their 
gifts.  In  1732  the  people  of  the  northwesterly  part 
of  the  town  were  formed  into  a  separate  precinct, 
and  in  1739  a  church  was  gathered  there.  To  this 
new  church  the  church  here  gave  £25  "  to  furnish 
tlieir  communion-table  in  a  decent  manner."  In 
1731  and  1734  additions  were  made  to  the  commu- 
nion service  of  the  church  here  by  private  gifts.  In 
1740  "  the  Hon.  Jacob  Wendell,  Esq.,  from  his  re- 
gard to  this  place,"  presented  "  to  the  minister  of  the 
first  church,  for  the  time  being,  a  large  handsome 
Bible  for  the  use  of  the  church,"  and  the  gift  was 
suitably  acknowledged. 

There  was  another  change  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  receiving  members.  Those  who  wished  had  al- 
ready been  excused  from  a  public  recital  of  their  re- 
ligious experience.  In  1757,  at  a  church-meeting, 
"  some  of  the  honorable  brethren  of  the  church 
moved  that  for  the  future  it  might  not  be  insisted 
upon  with  such  who  should  be  admitted  into  the 
church  to  come  forth  and  stand  in  the  front  alley  or 
aisle  at  the  time  of  their  admission  ;  alleging  that  it 
was  disagreeable  and  surprising  to  some  persons,  and 
had  been  off'ered  by  way  of  objection  by  some  per- 
sons, and  had  been  such  a  stumbling-block  to  them 
as  to  prevent  their  offering  themselves  for  admission ; 
and  considering  it  was  but  a  mere  circumstantial 
thing,  and  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  considering 
also  that  the  practice  of  other  churches  allowed  per- 
sons to  stand  in  their  own  proper  places,  all  the  time 
of  admission.  Therefore,  the  brethren  agreed  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  pastor,  at  the 
same  time  manifesting  that  they  did  not  insist  upon 
the  standing  in  the  aisle  or  alley,  and  that  they 
should  be  well  satisfied  if  they  appeared  in  any  of  the 
seats  or  pews  that  joined  upon  the  front  alley,  so  as 
to  be  fairly  before  the  pastor  and  in  view  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  to  this  no  one  of  the  brethren  offered 
the  least  objection,  although  they  were  desired  to  do 
it  if  they  had  any  objection  to  offer."  This  action 
marks  the  willingne.ss  of  the  church  to  regard  the 
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wishes  of  each  person  in  all  matters  which  had  not  a 
diatitict  and  eHHential  religious  character. 

We  arc  brouglit  in  our  survey  to  tlio  days  ot'Lhc!  Rev- 
olution. As  early  as  1765  the  people  of  the  town 
had  formally  instructed  their  representatives  to  give 
no  aid  to  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  to  do 
all  they  could  for  its  repeal.  They  ordered  that  their 
action  should  be  recorded  in  the  town-books,  "  that 
the  children  yet  unborn  may  see  the  desire  that  their 
ancestors  had  for  their  freedom  and  happiness."  The 
part  which  Cambridge  had  in  the  events  of  the  weary, 
costly,  glorious  years  which  followed  is  not  to  be 
told  here.  Cambridge  was  long  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  army,  and  the  meeting-house  stood  in 
the  midst  of  stirring  scenes.  It  opened  its  doors  and 
extended  its  kind  oflices  to  the  soldiers  who  mustered 
around  it.  There  Washington  and  his  companions 
in  arms  came  to  worship.  There  the  delegates  from 
the  towns  of  the  States  met  in  1779  and  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  the 
next  year  was  ratified  by  the  people.  The  preaching 
of  the  pastor,  his  prayers,  those  of  his  church,  glowed 
with  patriotic  fire.  We  know  the  men.  Here  in 
1774,  when  public  and  private  affairs  wear  a  gloomy 
aspect,  they  are  found  keeping  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  prayer,  as  in  other  places.  Yet  they  kept  up  the 
work  of  the  church,  for  on  this  very  Fast  Day  they 
chose  two  deacons. 

There  is  a  glimpse  at  the  limes  in  the  simple 
receipts  which  are  in  the  church-book,  signed  by  the 
minister  in  acknowledgement  of  his  salary.  There 
is  one  when  he  received  £3.  2s.  in  Continental  bills, 
which,  "  although  they  are  exceedingly  depreciated 
yet,  considering  the  contributions  and  subscriptions 
they  have  afforded  for  my  relief,  and  considering  the 
additional  grant  they  have  made  to  my  salary  for 
1778, 1  accept  of  this  in  full  for  my  salary  for  the  year 
1777."  His  salary  had  been  £100,  and  could  not 
have  been  greatly  increased,  yet  the  next  year  he 
gave  a  receipt  for  £600,  and  the  next  for  £750,  and  in 
1783  for  £2000  paper  currency,  and  £25  silver  cur- 
rency. There  is  a  touching  pathos  in  the  Etatement 
by  the  good  man  as  he  took  his  bills  and  called  them 
money,  "  although  they  are  greatly  depreciated." 

He  was  close  upon  ninety  years  of  age.  We  find  the 
fact  of  his  advanced  years  creeping  quietly  into  the 
records.  1777,  April  25:  "Whereas  our  Rev.  and 
very  aged  pastor  is  at  present  under  such  bodily  in- 
firmities as  to  render  it -doubtful  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  admini^ter  the  sacrament  on  the  approaching 
Sabbath,  voted,  in  such  case,  it  is  agreeable  and  is  the 
desire  of  this  church  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Presi- 
dent Langdon  should  administer  the  same,  and  at  any 
other  time  when  necessary  occasion  calls  for  it."  The 
following  Thursday  was  to  have  been  a  day  of  "  Public 
Fasting  and  Prayer,"  but  "  the  aged  pastor,  through 
bodily  disorders  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  services  of 
the  Fast,  neither  could  help  be  obtained,  so  that  there 
was  no  public  service  on  the  Fast."  By  1782  the  peo- 


ple had  come  to  talk  seriously  of  the  need  of  "  a  more 
fixed  and  settled  provision  for  the  prca(\liing  and  ad- 
ministering the  gospel  ordinances  among  them,"  and 
it  was  decided  by  the  church  that  it  was  desirable  to 
settle  another  minister  if  the  right  man  could  bo 
procured,  and  the  pariah  committee  was  desired  to 
consult  the  parish  in  legard  to  the  matter.  We  have 
Mr.  Appleton's  record  of  July  30,  1783,  which  "  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  by  the 
church  and  congregation  to  seek  of  God  divine  direc- 
tion and  assistance  in  the  important  affair  of  procur- 
ing a  more  fixed  and  settled  ])reaching  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  word  and  ordinances  among  us,  con- 
sidering the  very  advanced  age  and  growing  infirmi- 
ties of  their  aged  pastor.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  began 
with  prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Cashing  preached  a.m.;  Rev 
Mr.  Jackson  began  with  prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke 
preached  p.  m."  As  the  general  desire  of  the  brethren 
of  the  church,  "  as  well  as  in  compliance  with  his 
own  inclination  and  earnest  wishes,"  the  pastor  called 
a  meeting  of  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
one  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  ministerial  office, 
if  the  church  should  see  fit.  When  the  meeting  was 
held  the  pastor  was  unable  to  attend  and  Deacon 
Aaron  Hill  was  moderator.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed "to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  University 
and  request  him  to  pray  with  the  brethren  on  the 
present  occasion."  The  president  complied  with  the 
request,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  brethren.  It 
was  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  an  associate  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Hilliard  was  chosen  to  that  office.  The  parish  con- 
curred in  this  action  and  Mr.  Hilliard  accepted  the 
invitation.  A  council  of  the  churches  of  the  vicinage 
was  called,  and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1783,  Mr. 
Hilliard  was  installed.  He  preached  on  the  occasion 
from  Titus  ii.  15  :  "  Let  no  man  despise  thee."  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Lexington,  prayed  before  the 
charge,  which  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of 
Boston.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing,  of  Waltham,  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  "The  greatest  order, 
decency  and  sobriety  were  observable  through  the 
whole.    Soli  Deo  Gloria." 

Mr.  Appleton  soon  gave  over  the  church-book  into 
the  care  of  his  colleague,  which  was  .virtually  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  staff  of  office,  which  his  decrepit 
hand  could  no  longer  hold.  In  the  following  Febru- 
ary "  he  departed  this  life,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  age  and  sixty-seventh  of  his  ministry." 

"  1784,  February  15.  This  day  his  funeral  solem- 
nity was  attended.  The  body  was  carried  to  the 
meeting-house.  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing  of  Waltham,  prayed. 
The  surviving  pastor  of  this  church  delivered  a  fun- 
eral address.  A  funeral  anthem  was  sung,  after  which 
the  procession  advanced  to  the  burying-place,  and  the 
body  was  admitted  to  the  tomb." 

A  long  Latin  epitaph  covers  the  stone  upon  his 
grave.  After  the  Latin  are  two  lines  in  his  own  tongue: 
"They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness'  of  the 
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firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

We  have  had  many  indications  of  the  character  of 
the  sixth  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge, 
and  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Testimony 
to  the  man  is  abundant — in  his  work,  in  his  published 
discourses,  and  in  the  tributes  of  those  who  knew  him. 
The  words  of  Dr.  Holmes,  one  of  his  successors,  are 
plain  and  strong  :  "Dr.  Appleton,  if  venerable  for 
his  age,  was  more  venerable  for  his  piety.  His  relig- 
ion, like  his  whole  character,  was  patriarchal.  Born 
in  the  last  century,  and  living  till  near  the  close  of 
this,  he  brought  down  with  him  the  habits  of  '  other 
times.'  In  his  dress,  in  his  manners,  in  his  conversa- 
tion, in  his  ministry,  he  maybe  classed  with  the  Puri- 
tan ministers  of  revered  memory,  who  first  came  to 
New  England.  His  natural  temper  was  cheerful ; 
but  his  habitual  deportment  was  grave.  Early  conse- 
crated to  God,  and  having  a  fixed  predilection  for  the 
miniatry,  he  was  happily  formed  by  the  union  of  good 
sense,  with  deep  seriousness,  of  enlightened  zeal  with 
consummate  prudence,  for  the  pastoral  office.  He 
preached  the  gospel  with  great  plainness  of  speech,  and 
with  primitive  simplicity.  Less  concerned  to  please 
than  to  instruct  and  edify,  he  studiously  accommoda- 
ted his  discourse  to  the  meanest  capacity.  To  this  end, 
he  frequently  borrowed  similitudes  from  familiar,  some- 
times from  vulgar  objects  ;  but  his  application  of  them 
was  so  pertinent,  and  his  utterance  and  his  air  were  so 
solemn,  as  to  suppress  levity  and  silence  criticism.  .  . 
So  great  was  the  ascendency  which  he  gained  over 
his  people,  by  his  discretion  and  moderation,  by  his 
condescension  and  benevolence,  by  his  fidelity  and  piety 
that,  while  he  lived,  they  regarded  his  counsels  as 
oracular;  and,  since  his  death,  they  mention  not  his 
name,  but  with  profound  regard  and  veneration." 

Dr.  Appleton  was  esteemed  a  wise  man  by  the 
neighboring  churches,  and  his  advice  was  sought. 
Hia  own  church  was  "respectable  for  wealth,  influ- 
enceand  numbers,"  but  his  influence  was  felt  through- 
outthe  province.  His  portrait  by  Copley  hangs  among 
those  of  other  worthies,  on  the  college  wall,  and  fit- 
tingly represents  him  holding  in  his  hand  a  volume 
of  Dr.  Watts,  entitled,  "  Orthodoxy  and  Charity." 
His  manuscripts  were  burned  in  Boston  in  the  fire  of 
1794.  But  a  goodly  number  of  his  sermons  are  in  print, 
with  a  work  published  in  1728  with  the  title,  "The 
Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Redemption  of  Man."  He  left 
a  legacy  of  forty  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  church;  and  one  of  twenty-six  pounds  Massachusetts 
currency,  to  the  college  for  a  scholarship,  in  addition 
to  thirty  pounds  previously  given  by  him. 

Mr.  Appleton  waa  married,  in  1720,  to  Margaret 
daughter  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Gibbs,  of  Watertown. 
The  tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  his 
wife,  by  a  device  which  sent  his  rival  in  pursuit  of 
his  runaway  horse,  indicates  that  while  his  prudence 
was  ''  consummate,"  his  deportment  in  his  youth  was 
not  always  severely  grave.    Twelve  children  were  born 


to  him.  One  son  was  a  merchant  in  Boston  and  a 
zealous  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  and  lor  many 
years  was  commissioner  of  loans.  Two  daughters 
muriied  clergymen. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  next  ministry  there  are  a  i'ew 
others  events  which  should  be  mentioned.  After  Mr. 
Appleton  had  been  invited  to  the  church,  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  town  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  raising  the  meeting-house,  so  that  an  upper  tier  of 
galleries  could  be  put  in.  The  college  agreed  to  bear 
one-seventh  part  of  the  expense  of  this  alteration,  on 
condition  that  certain  parts  of  the  house  should  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  The  project  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned.  In  174G  the  parish  proposed 
to  repair  the  meeting-house,  and  the  college  agreed  to 
pay  a  portion  of  ihe  cost.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  work  which  should  be  done, 
and  the  extensive  repairs  were  given  up;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  immediate  necessity  was  met  by  mak- 
ing the  roof  tight,  and  mending  the  windows,  doors 
and  seats. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  thought  the  time  was 
not  remote  when  a  new  house  would  be  required,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  good  economy  to  spend  much 
money  on  the  old  building.  In  1763  the  inhabitants 
voted,  to  build  a  new  meeting-house  upon  some  part  of 
the  hill,  on  which  their  house  was  then  standing.  The 
college  agreed  to  pay  one-seventh  part  of  the  cost 
upon  certain  condition.s,  and  with  proper  care  that 
their  action  should  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent.  The 
students  were  to  have  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
front  gallery,  and  one  of  the  best  pews  was  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  president.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the 
General  Court,  asking  such  help  in  the  affair  as  should 
seem  meet  to  the  legislative  wisdom  and  generosity. 
The  college  afterward  agreed  to  add  twenty  pounds 
to  its  previous  subscription.  There  was  a  protracted 
negotiation  with  the  college,  but  at  last,  November  17, 
175(!,  the  house  was  raised.  Divine  service  was  first 
performed  in  it  July  24,  1757.  This,  the  fourth  meet- 
ing-house, remained  until  1833.  President  Quincy 
has  said  of  it,  "  In  this  edifice  all  the  public  commence- 
ments and  solemn  inaugurations  during  more  than 
seventy  years  were  celebrated,  and  no  building  in 
Massachusetts  can  compare  with  it  in  the  number  of 
distinguished  men  who  at  different  times  have  been 
assembled  within  its  walls."  There  Washington  and 
his  officers  worshipped.  There  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts  was  framed.  There  Lafayette  received 
the  address  of  welcome  in  1824.  A  large  stone  from 
the  foundation,  one  which  had  very  likely  served  the 
preceding  houses,  has  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
Shepard  Memorial  Church,  inscribed  with  the  date 
1756. 

In  1749-50  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  par- 
ish "to  treat  with  the  governors  of  the  college,  in 
order  to  their  assisting  of  said  precinct  in  the  support 
of  Mr.  Appleton." 

A  law  was  passed  that  if  any  dog  was  found  in  the 
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incoLiiiir-liouso  on  tlie  Lord's  Day,  ia  time  of  public 
worship,  llic  owner  slioukl  i)0  fined. 

Proviaioii  was  made  for"  the  care  of  the  "  French 
ueulriils." 

The  court-house  was  to  bo  rebuilt,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, from  the  materials  of  the  meeting-house  about  to 
bo  taken  down. 

In  1701  an  Episcopal  Church  was  opened  here,  at 
the  desire  "  of  five  or  six  gentlemen,  each  of  whose 
incomes  was  judged  to  be  adequate  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  domestic  chaplain.  A  missionary  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  care  of  the  church  by  the  English  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Go:<pel  in  Foreign  Parts." 

In  1764  the  college  suffered  asevere  loss  by  the  burn- 
ing of  Harvard  Hall,  which  contained  the  library, 
the  philosophical  apparatus  and  other  things  of  value. 
This  was  of  great  interest  to  the  church. 

In  1747  the  inhabitants  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  had  made  known  their  desire  to  be  formed  into 
a  separate  religious  precinct.  There  was  opposition 
to  this,  and  the  proposal  was  defeated.  It  was  re- 
newed with  much  pertinacity  in  1748,  1749,  1768, 
1774.  Eeligious  services  were  held  there,  and  a 
meeting-house  erected,  and  in  1779  the  people  on  the 
south  side  were  incorporated  "  as  a  separate  precinct, 
with  authority  to  settle  a  minister,  and  to  provide  for 
his  support  by  a  parish  tax."  Certain  persons  were 
by  name  exempted  from  the  taxing,  so  long  as  they 
preferred  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  new  precinct. 

In  1780  the  church  members  on  the  south  side  of 
Charles  River  in^Cambridge  presented  a  petition  to 
the  church,  signifying  their  desire  to  be  dismissed 
and  incorporated  into  a  distinct  church,  for  enjoying 
the  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel  more  conven- 
iently by  themselves."  The  church  complied  with 
the  request,  and,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1783,  the 
church  was  organized.  The  Rev.  John  Foster  was 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  November 
4,  1784. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Appleton's  ministry  that  George 
Wliitefield  was  arousing  and  exciting  the  country  by 
his  marvelous  preaching.  In  1740  he  came  to  Cam- 
bridge to  see  and  to  preach,  and  he  made  a  sad  report 
of  what  he  saw. 

He  found  the  college  with  the  president,  five  tutors 
and  about  a  hundred  students.  As  he  viewed  mat- 
ters, the  college  was  "not  far  superior  to  our  univer- 
sities in  piety  and  true  Godliness.  Discipline  is  at  too 
low  an  ebb.  Bad  books  are  become  fashionable 
amongst  them.  Tillotson  and  Clarke  are  read  in- 
stead of  Shepard  and  Stoddard  and  such  like  evan- 
gelical writers;  and,  therefore,  I  chose  to  preach  on 
these  words  :  '  We  are  not  as  many,  who  corrupt  the 
Word  of  God;'  and  God  gave  me  great  freedom  and 
boldness  of  speech.  A  great  number  of  neighboring 
ministers  attended,  as,  indeed,  they  do  at  all  other 
times.  The  president  of  the  college  and  ministers  of 
the  parish  treated  me  very  civilly.  In  the  afternoon 
I  preached  again,  in  the  court.    I  believe  there  were 


about  seven  thousand  hearers.  The  Holy  Spirit 
melted  many  licurts."  President  tiuiiicy  intimates 
that  Whiteficld  had  l)een  misinformed  about  the  col- 
lege by  some  disaffected  persons.  His  preaching  here 
seems  to  have  had  results  which  were  approved.  The 
visiting  committee  of  the  overseers,  in  1741,  reported 
that  "  they  find,  of  late,  extraordinary  atid  happy  im- 
pressions of  a  religious  nature  had  been  made  on  the 
minds  of  a  great  number  of  students,  by  which  means 
the  college  is  in  a  better  order  than  usual,  and  the 
exercises  of  the  professors  and  tutors  better  attended." 

Tutor  J'lynt  wrote  of  Wliitefield:  "He  appears  to 
be  a  good  man,  and  sincerely  desirous  to  do  good  to 
the  soul  of  sinners  ;  is  very  apt  to  judge  harshly  and 
censure  in  the  severest  terms  those  that  dili'er  from 
his  scheme.  ...  I  think  he  is  a  composition  of  a 
great  deal  of  good  and  some  bad,  and  I  pray  God  to 
grant  success  to  what  is  well  designed  and  acted  by 
him." 

The  college  faculty  retaliated  the  charges  brought 
against  the  college  in  the  hot  discussions  of  the  time 
by  publishing  their  testimony  against  Whitefield,  call- 
ing him  very  hard  names.  He  replied,  and  the  con- 
troversy went  on.  "  Whitefield  was  sore  beset.  In 
letters  to  various  friends  he  expressed  more  diffidence 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  young  man 
who  had  drunk  so  deeply  into  the  intoxication  of 
popular  applause."  He  saw  something  of  his  error. 
"I  certainly  did  drop  some  unguarded  expressions  in 
the  heat  of  less  experienced  youth,  and  was  too  pre- 
cipitate in  hearkening  to  and  publishing  private  in- 
formation." He  assured  the  faculty  of  his  "  sorrow 
that  he  had  published  his  private  information  ...  to 
the  world."  Twenty  years  later,  when  the  library  had 
been  burned,  he  gave  to  ihe  college  his  "journal  and 
a  collection  of  books ;  and  also  by  his  influence  he 
procured  a  large  number  of  valuable  books  from 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain." 

In  all  these  events  the  church  in  Cambridge  was 
most  deeply  concerned.  The  times  required-all  the 
discretion  of  the  ministers.  At  a  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Cambridge  and  the  neighboring  towns,  in 
January,  1744-45,  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Appleton,  having 
applied  to  his  brethren"  for  advice,  after  prayer  and 
discussion,  "  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  it  is  not 
advisable,  under  the  present  situation  of  things,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Appleton  should  invite  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitefield  to  preach  in  Cambridge.  And  they  ac- 
cordingly declared,  each  for  themselves  respectively, 
that  they  could  not  invite  the  said  gentleman  into 
their  pulpit." 

June  27,  1745,  there  appeared  this  notice  in  the 
Boston  Weeklxj  News  Letter:  "  WHEREAS,  it  is  reported 
in  the  Gazette  or  Journal,  of  this  week,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitefield  preached  last  Saturday  at  Cambridge, 
to  prevent  misapprehension  and  some  ill  consequences 
which  may  arise  from  thence,  you  are  desired  to  give 
your  readers  notice  that  he  preached  on  the  Common, 
and  not  in  the  Pulpit;  and  that  he  did  it,  not  only 
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without  the  vonseut,  but  contrary  to  tlie  miuJ  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  .\pplecon,  the  minister  of  the  place."' 

But  the  church  here  felt  "The  Great  Awakening" 
which  liad  be^un  at  Xorthauipton  in  1734,  under  the 
powerful  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  had 
spread  to  the  surruunJing  towns  and  quickened  the 
Boston  churches.  The  visits  of  Whitefield  and  Ten- 
nent  enlarged  the  interest  which  the  churches  here 
were  feeling.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Tutor 
Flynt's  diary:  "Many  students  aj»peared  to  be  in  a 
great  coucem  as  to  their  souls,  first  moved  by  Mr. 
WTiitefield's  preachinjr,  and  after  by  Mr.  Tennent's 
and  ochers,  and  by  3Ir.  Ap]>leton,  who  was  more  close 
and  artecting  in  his  preaching  after  Mr.  Whitefield's 
being  here." 

With  this  we  close  our  account  of  Mr.  .\ppleton's 
minbtry  and  pass  to  that  of  his  a.<*80ciate  and  succes- 
sor.   The  death  of  Dr.  Appleton  left  his  colleague 
the  sole  pastor  of  the  church.    This  had  doubtlesfj 
been  foreseen  in  his  settlement.    The  Rev.  Timothy 
Hilliard  was  the  son  of  a  wortRy  farmer  and  deacon, 
and  was  bom  in  Kensington,  X.  H.,  in  1746.    In  his 
youth  he  showed  an  unusual  facility  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  mauifested  an  amiable  and  cheerful 
disposition.    President  Willard,  who  was  his  contem- 
porary in  college,  bore  witness  that  "  while  he  was  a 
studeut  he   made  such  advauces   in  the  various 
branches  of  useful  learuing  aa  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  eminence  in  his  profession  to  which  he  afterward 
attained.  .  .  .   His  pul])it  i>erformances  from  the  first 
were  very  acceptable,"  whereon  he  was  called  to 
preach.    He  graduated  with  high  honor  in  17(54.  In 
1763  lie  wad  appointed  cliaplaiii  of  Castle  William. 
After  a  few  months  in  that  service  he  was  apjioiuted 
a  tutor  in  Harvard  Collejre.    He  discharged  his  du- 
ties with  fidelity  and  success  for  .about  two  years  and 
a  half,  when  he  w;i3  invited  to  become  the  minister  of 
Bam»L:ible,  wiiere  he  was  ordained,  April  10,  1771. 
He  remaine<l  in  that  jtosition  about  twelve  years,  dis- 
charging its  duties  with  his  usual  dilijrence.    He  was 
highly  esteemeil  as  a  [ireacher  and  :i  jiastor,  not  only 
in  his  own  parish,  but  through  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  chill,  damp  air  of  the  sea  had  an  unfavor- 
able effect  uj>on  his  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  hi.-i  charge.    He  was  soon  iuvited  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  iustivlled  here,  as  we  have  already 
seen.    He  continued  in  the  aiinistry  here  until  his 
death,  which  occurreil  ou  the  Lord's  Day  morning. 
May  0,  1700,  when  he  w;a  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
ministry  here,  and  the  forty-founh  year  of  his  ape. 
The  records  of  his  pastorate  are  made  ui>  of  the  usual 
parochial  event«.   There  were  oue  hundred  and  forty- 
rive  baptisms,  aud  twenty-three  i>ersou3  were  receivctl 
to  the  church.    The    Committee  to  in3i)ect  the  man- 
ners of  profeasiug  Christiaua''  .-ieeuis  to  have  been 
•Jiscontinued  after  Dr.  .\ppletons  death.    (?are  was 
taken  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  church,  prorision 
was  made  for  the  poor,  and  the  lf?gacy  of  the  late  pas- 
tor was  applie>l  according  to  his  directions.  The  years 
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of  the  Revolution,  und  thme  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed it,  were  a  dreary  time  for  the  churches.  Many 
persons  had  beeu  dr.iwn  away  from  the  restraints  of 
the  law  and  the  inHuence  of  the  sanctuary  and  ex- 
posed to  the  excitement  and  temptation  of  a  soldier's 
life,  often  among  the  unprincipled  strangers  from 
other  lands.  With  the  war  uppermost  in  men's 
minds,  religion  suti'ered  a  decline.  Errors  of  belief 
and  practice,  corruptions  of  divers  kinds,  came  in  like 
a  flood.  The  Sabbath  lost  its  sacredness,  the  Bible 
its  authority,  the  church  its  sanctity.  The  preacher's 
task  was  doubled.  The  minister  here  felt  the  force 
of  the  conflict  and  the  greatness  of  the  iesue.  Mr. 
Hilliard  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Both  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  were  profited  by  his  judicious,  in- 
structive, practical  teachings.  His  sermons  were  of 
coat  to  him,  and  hence  were  of  value  to  his  hearers. 
The  government  of  the  college  regarded  him  aa  "an 
excellent  model  for  the  youth  under  their  care  who 
were  designed  for  the  desk,  and  considered  his  intro- 
duction into  this  parish  a  most  happy  event."  He 
excelled  in  public  prayer,  and  waa"  tenderly  atten- 
tive to  the  sick  and  afflicted."  His  temper  waa  ami- 
able, candid,  liberal.  While  not  ranking  among 
what  are  called  popular  preachers,  he  had  fine  pulpit 
talent,  and  his  ministrations  were  highly  acceptable 
to  the  churches.  His  reputation  waa  increasing 
when  he  died.  He  had  much  influence  in  ecclesias- 
tical councils  and  associations,  and  his  brethren  paid 
him  a  marked  re.'ipect.  He  wa^  watchful  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  College  of  which  he  was  a  son  and  an 
overseer.  In  person  he  was  rather  spare,  of  a  medium 
height,  with  an  intellectual  and  attractive  counte- 
nance. Hia  portrait  in  the  library  of  the  Shepard 
Memorial  Church  presents  him  with  a  grave  face  and 
the  aspect  of  a  man  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  sacred 
calling.  His  last  illness  was  very  short,  and  he  met 
death  with  the  calmness  which  was  becoming  in  such 
a  mau.  He  mentioned  his  peojde  with  affection,  and 
with  satisfaction  testified  ''  that  he  had  not  shunned 
to  declare  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  having 
kept  uothiug  back  through  fear  or  any  sinister  views." 
His  "bereaved,  affectionate  flock"  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  utemory,  aud  iuscribed  upon  it  the  vir- 
tues that  adorned  his  life, — "  In  private  life  cheerful, 
atfable,  courteous,  amiable  ;  in  his  ministerial  charac- 
ter, instructive,  serious,  solemn,  faithful." 

Dr.  Holmes  tells  us  that  "all  the  miui^tere,  since 
-Mr.  Mitchel,  have  resided  at  the  parsonage."'  The 
minister's  house,  which  waa  built  in  1670,  became  di- 
lapidated iu  the  course  of  years,  aud  in  1718  the  town 
made  a  grant  *'  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the 
building  of  a  new  pareonage-liouae,  provided  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  aud  thirty  pounds  of  the  said  money  be 
procured  by  the  .sale  of  town,  proprietary  or  ministry  , 
landa."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  additions  were 
made  to  the  old  house.  Dr.  Holmes  states,  in  1800,  that 
"the  front  part  of  the  present  house  at  the  parsonage 
was  built  in  1720."  In  1843  the  house  waa  taken  down. 
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Mr.  Billiard  died  in  1790.    Hih  publications  were 
five  sermona,  including  a  Dudleian  Lecture. 

It  waa  to  be  nearly  two-yeara  before  the  church  had 
another  minister,  and  his  ministry  was  to  be  most 
eventful.  There  were  then  in  Cambridge  a  few 
more  than  two  thousand  people.  In  ten  years  there 
was  a  growth  of  three  hundred  aud  thirty  persons. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  college  gave  char- 
acter to  the  town,  and  near  at  hand  were  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  First  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  county  court-house  and  jail,  and  the  Grammar 
School-house.  In  1800  the  historian  writes  :  "  West 
Boston  Bridge,  connecting  Cambridge  with  Boston,  is 
a  magnificent  structure.  .  .  .  It  is  very  hand- 
somely constructed ;  and  wheu  lighted  by  its  two 
rows  of  lamps,  extending  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  pre- 
sents a  vista,  which  has  a  fine  effect.  The  bridge 
was  opened  for  passengers  November  23,  1793,  seveu 
months  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  laying  the  first 
pile.  The  bridge  cost  $76,700.  A  toll  was  "  grauted 
to  the  proprietors  for  seventy  yeara."  "The  erec- 
tion of  this  bridge  has  had  a  very  perceivable  influ- 
ence on  the  trade  of  Cambridge,  which,  formerly,  was 
very  inconsiderable."  There  were  then  in  the  town 
"  five  edifices  for  public  worship,  and  six  school- 
housra."  "  The  grounds  of  Thomas  Brattle,  Esquire, 
are  universally  admired,  for  the  justness  of  their 
design,  and  the  richness,  variety  and  perfection  of 
their  productions.  In  no  part  of  New  England,  prob- 
ably, is  horticulture  carried  to  higher  perfection 
than  within  his  enclosure." 

Cambridge  was  an  inviting  place  of  residence  when 
the  eighth  minister  came  to  the  ancient  church.  He 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  now  in  Connec- 
ticut, but  then  within  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783.  His  college 
life  lay  within  the  days  of  war.  He  felt  the  stir  of 
the  times,  but  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  schol- 
ars in  his  class.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  connected 
himself  with  the  College  Church.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  he  was  in  South  Carolina. 
While  there  the  church  and  society  at  Midway,  Ga., 
learning  that  he  intended  to  enter  the  ministry,  in- 
vited him  to  preach  for  a  year,  and,  in  1783,  he  be- 
gan his  labors  there.  This  church  and  society  had 
removed  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1700, 
and  had  first  settled  in  South  Carolina,  at  a  place 
which  they  named  Dorchester.  Some  fifty  years 
later  they  moved  to  Georgia.  The  society  was 
broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  war,  and  the  meeting- 
house, with  most  of  the  dwellings  and  the  crops, 
were  burned  by  the  British  troops.  On  the  return  of 
peace  the  people  came  back  to  their  old  home  and 
resumed  their  common  life.  It  was  at  this  new 
beginning  that  Mr.  Abiel  Holmes,  then  in  the  twen- 
ty-first year  of  his  age,  was  called  to  their  service. 
When  he  waa  about  to  return  to  the  North,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  obtain 


ordination  and  then  to  resiuiie  hia  ministry  in  t  Jeor- 
i  gia.    He  consented  to  this,  and  "as  ordained  in  the 
i  College  f'hapel  at  New  Haven,  on  the  15th  of  8ep- 
1  tember,  1781    The  sermou,  by  the  Rev.  Levi  Hart, 
,  of  Preston,  Conn.,  was  entitled  :    "  A  Christiau  inin- 
I  ister  described,  and   distiuguished    frouj  a  [)leaijer 
'  of  men."    The  prayer  of  ordination  was  by  Predideut 
Stiles.    He  weut  back  to  (Jeorgia  and  continued 
,  his  labors  there  for  ubout  four  years  longer,  wheu  it 
I  was  found  that  hh  health  was  unfavorably  affected 
I  by  the  Southern  climate,  and  he  resigned  his  charge 
I  and  came  to  New  England.     Mr.  Holmes   waa  in- 
I  vited  to  preach  at  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  his  set- 
tlement, and  waa  soou  railed  to  the  pastorate.  He 
1  replied:    "In  respect  to  the  office  of  which  you 
I  have  asked  my  acceptauce,  I  can  truly  say  tbat  I  cou- 
i  sider  it  above  my  years  aud  improvements.    But  the 
singular  candor  with  which  you  received  me  and  my 
ministrations  while  I  was  with  you,  and  the  remark- 
'  able  unanimity  with  which  the  transactions  relative 
to  my  proposed  settlement  among  you  were  con- 
ducted, silence  my  objection  ou  this  head.  '    A  coun- 
cil was  called  iu  the  usual  manner  and  it  met  at  the 
parsonage.  President  Willard  was  choeen  moderator. 
After  the  examiuatiou  the  council  adjourned  for  din- 
ner at  Mr.  Owen   Warlands.     After  dinner  the 
brethren  of  the  church  received  the  pastor-elect  to 
membership.  Then  the  council,  with  the  pastor-eiect, 
preceded  by  the  church  and  as  m:iny  of  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  as  were  present,  proceeded 
to  the  meeting-house,  where  :he  services  of  in.«.talla- 
tion  were  held.    The  fermon  wa.s  by   Rev.  James 
Dana,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  from  the  words,  "  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  hi»  that  sent  me."  The 
record  closes  in  this  way :    "  Throughout  the  whole 
process  the  greatest  order,  decency  and  harmony  were 
observable.    Soli  Dto  Gloria." 

Thus  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes  entered  upon  his  long 
pastorate  here.  In  hb  first  sermon  after  his  iustalla- 
tion  he  said :  "  The  place  in  which  I  stand  reminds 
me  of  my  venerable  predecessors  in  the  ministry. 
.  .  .  Other  men  labored,  and  I  am  entered  into 
their  labors.  Such  an  one  ;is  Paul  the  aged  no 
longer  addresses  you  from  this  pulpit,  but  a  youth 
who  would  have  esteemed  it  a  singular  honor,  as  a 
son  with  a  father,  to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
gospel.  May  the  examples  and  counsels  of  your 
worthy  pastors  who  have  gone  to  rest  be  long  kept  in 
faithful  remembrance  among  you  ;  and  may  the  re- 
collection of  their  excellent  characters  excite  your 
present  minister  to  fidelity  in  the  very  arduous  and 
important  work  to  which  he  if  reservedly  devoted." 

The  records  of  the  church  during  Mr.  Holmes' 
ministry  are  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  is  almost 
aa  plain  as  printing,  and  they  exhibit  the  method 
and  accuracy  which  marked  his  whole  life.  From 
these  records  and  collateral  sources  we  are  able  to 
make  out  the  history  of  those  years.  The  chrono- 
logical order  will  be  followed,  for  the  most  part. 
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The  first  matter  in  the  records  proper  of  this  period 
is  the  report  in  1792  of  "a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  church  stock  and  of  the 
fund  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  the  church."  It 
appears  that  the  deacons  had  in  their  charge  £356 
10*.  S^d.,  which  was  nearly  all  invested  and  drawing 
interest.  One-third  of  the  interest  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  parish,  by  vote  of  the  church. 
In  the  account  of  the  fund  for  the  poor,  the  deacons 
were  charged  with  £82  7s.  6id.,  which  had  been 
properly  distributed,  or  was  still  invested,  except  a 
very  small  balance  The  deacons  declared  their 
agreement  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  The 
church  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  "  Deacon  Hill  for 
hii  generous  services  in  providing  for  the  communion 
and  negotiating  the  funds  of  the  church."  This  ex- 
amination was  repeated  annually,  and  the  vote  of 
acknowledgment  was  regularly  passed  for  several 
years,  enlarged,  however,  by  thanks  "  to  the  deacons 
in  general  for  their  services  in  behalf  of  the  Church," 
The  la.st  of  these  monetary  statements  was  made  in 
1S."0,  when  the  funds  of  the  church  had  increased  to 
?32.3»i.99,  and  the  fund  for  the  poor  to  ?*)67.18. 

The  first  statement  made  by  the  deacons  is  signed 
by  Aaron  Hill,  Gideon  Frost  and  James  Munro.  In 
the  same  year  Deacon  HiH  died  after  a  service  of 
eighteen  years,  and  Captain  John  Walton  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  died  thirty-one  years  after- 
wards, in  1823.  In  1S03  Deacon  Frost  died,  after 
serving  twenty  years,  and  Mr.  William  Milliard  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  Concerning  him  the  pastor 
wrote,  in  a  note:  "  He  is  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  is 
a  son  of  my  worthy  predecessor  in  the  minbtry,  and, 
though  recently  admitted  into  our  church,  has  been 
several  years  a  member  of  a  church  in  Boston,  and 
has  had  frequent  communion  with  ua,"  He  remained 
in  office  until  his  death,  in  1836 — a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years.  Deacon  Munro  died  in  180-t,  having  been 
twenty-one  years  in  this  office.  In  his  place,  Mr. 
.losiah  Moore  was  chosen.  He  served  for  nine  years, 
and  died  in  181-1.  His  hou.se  stood  where  the  Shep- 
ard  Memorial  Church  was  afterwards  erected. 

In  181S  Mr.  James  JIunroe  was  elected  deacon. 
The  record  proceeds  in  this  way:  "Sept.  H. — After 
the  morning  sermon  (Lord's  Day),  the  pastor,  having 
admitted  four  members  in  full  communion  inti»  the 
church,  mentioned  the  election  of  Brother  .lames 
Munroe  to  the  office  of  Deacon,  and  his  acceptance. 
The  deacon-elect,  .signifying  his  acceptance  by  taking 
his  seat,  this  day.  with  the  deacons,  near  the  Com- 
munion-table, rose,  on  being  addressed  by  the  pastor, 
who  briefly  stated  to  him  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected,  exhorted  him  to  fidelity,  and 
announced  him  a  deacon  of  this  church.  In  the 
concluding  prayer,  immediately  following,  he  was 
commended  to  the  peace  and  blessing  of  God."  He 
remained  in  this  office  until  his  death,  in  1848.  Of 
Deacons  Hilliard  and  Munroe  a  later  pastor  said: 
"  In  many  respects  dissimilar,  they  were  alike  in 


their  love  of  the  truth,  in  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
Christ,  and  in  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the 
welfare  of  the  chnrch." 

In  this  connection  we  may  bring  together  a  few 
changes  in  regard  to  the  Communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  had  been  the  usage  of  this  church  to 
have  this  ordinance  administered  once  in  eight  weeks. 
This  caused  inconvenience,  ss  the  particular  days 
were  not  specified.  Accordingly,  in  1797,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  pastor,  the  church  decided  to  have 
the  communion  on  the  first  Lord's  Day  of  every 
other  month,  beginning  with  January. 

In  September,  1816,  there  is  this  entry:  "It  had 
been  the  usage  of  the  church,  at  the  Communion  ser- 
vice, for  the  members  to  remain  in  their  own  pews. 
To  lessen  the  time  and  to  facilitate  the  duties  of  this 
service,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  deacons,  the  pastor 
recommended  it  to  the  communicants  to  seat  them- 
selves in  the  pews  on  the  broad  aisle.  These  pews 
were,  accordingly,  occupied  at  the  Communion  this 
day."  In  1825  the  time  for  the  lecture  preparatory 
to  the  communion  was  changed  to  the  evening,  and 
it  was  voted  '"that  the  examination  of  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  church  take  place  at  the  lecture  pre- 
vious to  the  first  Sunday  in  March."  At  the  same 
meeting,  it  was  voted  that  the  Sabbath  service  from 
September  to  March  should  begin  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  at  half-past 
three.  In  1826  "  two  of  the  tankards  and  two  cups 
were  recast,  and  two  cups  altered  in  such  a  manner 
as  now  made  seven  cups  of  a  uniform  shape  and  size. 
A  new  silver  spoon  and  six  Britannia-ware  dishes, 
more  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  designed, 
were  abo  procured." 

There  arc  three  cases  of  church  discipline  on  rec- 
ord in  this  period.  All  were  for  offences  which  would 
at  any  time  demand  attention,  and  the  proceedings 
were  marked  by  carefulness  and  fidelity.  The  first 
caae  was  settled  by  the  satisfactory  confession  of  the 
offender,  after  the  admonition  of  the  pastor  had 
brought  him  to  repentance.  The  second  resulted  in 
excommunication,  after  persbtent  efforts  to  bring  the 
offender  to  amendment.  Four  years  afterwards,  upon 
her  contrition  and  desire  for  forgiveness  and  restora- 
tion, she  was  taken  again  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  and  the  pastor  "exhorted  the  members  to 
conduct  toward  her  accordingly."  The  third  instance 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  "renounced  hb  Christian 
profession  .  . .  and  proved  himself  to  be,  not  merely 
an  apostate  from  the  Christian  Church,  but  an  enemy 
to  the  Christian  religion."  The  earnest  efforts  of  the 
church  to  reclaim  him  were  ineffectual,  and  he  was 
finally  cut  off  from  the  membership  which  he  had 
renounced. 

Let  us  torn  to  pleasanter  things.  In  1805  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  pastor  and  two  others,  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  "  procuring 
religious  books  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
church.    The  report  recommended  that  a  contribu- 
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lion  should  be  made  by  the  church  for  that  purpose, 
and  this  course  waa  adopted.  The  committee  prepared 
a  liat  of  about  twenty  volumes,  which  were  deemed 
.suitable  for  the  designed  object.  The  list  began  with 
"  The  Holy  Bible."  Then  followed  "  Leslie's  Short 
and  Easy  Method  with  Deists,"  Baxter's  "Saints' 
Rrat,"  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion," 
"  Wilberforce  on  Christianity,"  and  kindred  works. 
It  is  clear  that  the  reading  was  to  be  of  a  very  de- 
cided character.  The  books  named  were  highly  and 
deservedly  approved  in  the  churches.  If  they  are 
not  much  read  now,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  works 
of  a  higher  order  have  supplanted  them.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  books  proposed  was  $13.50.  The 
deacons  were  desired  to  solicit  donations  of  money,  or 
of  auy  of  the  books  which  had  been  designated,  that 
the  library  might  be  started.  The  response  was  gen- 
erous, and  the  library  was  established  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  church,  which  was  annually  to  choose 
a  librarian  and  a  committee  on  books.  The  title 
agreed  upon  for  the  new  organization  was  "The  Li- 
brary of  the  First  Church."  The  pastor  was  chosen 
librarian.  Probably  the  project  was  bis  in  the  begin- 
ning.   A  catalogue  waa  printed,  embracing  109  books. 

This  is  the  place  to  bring  together  a  few  other  mat- 
ters of  a  similar  character.  In  the  summer  of  1815  a 
Sabbath -school  was  opened  at  the  meeting-house,  with 
the  design  of  promoting  "  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provemeut  of  children  and  youth."  Daring  three 
.sumnia-3  the  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Mun- 
roe  and  Miss  Hannah  Tenney.  Five  other  young 
Indies  came  to  their  assistance,  and  Mr.  James  Farns- 
worth,  master  of  the  grammar  school,  tendered  hie 
services  for  the  instruction  of  boys.  "  ilore  than 
eighty  children  of  both  sexes  received  instruction  at 
the  Sabbath-school.  They  were  taught  to  read  and 
to  commit  to  memory  select  portions  of  the  Bible, 
catechisms,  hymns  and  prayers,  and  to  answer  Cum- 
mings'  questions  on  the  New  Testament.  Books  and 
tracts  were  early  provided  for  their  use.  In  1819  the 
pastor  presented  the  design  and  needs  of  the  school  to 
the  congragation,  "and  a  collection  waa  afterwards 
taken  for  purchasing  small  books  to  be  distributed 
among  the  children  as  an  encouragement  for  punc- 
tual attendance,  correct  lessons  and  good  behavior." 

"  In  1827  books  and  tracts  were  collected  by  wub- 
scription  for  a  juvenile  library."  A  Board  of  Trustees 
WHS  chosen,  of  which  the  pastor  was  the  head.  He 
was  also  librarian.  In  July,  1831,  seven  trustees 
were  elected,  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Sawyer  became 
lihrnrian.  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  make  se- 
lections from  the  library  in  order  to  form  a  Sahbath- 
school  library  for  the Sbepard Sunday-school.  Weare 
now  carried  beyond  Dr.  Holmes'  pastorate,  but  it 
seems  heat  to  continue  this  account  of  the  school.  In 
1832  it  was  voted  that  "  Mr.  Stephen  Farwell,  then 
superintendent  in  the  Sabbath-achooi,  be  appointed 
and  requested  to  deliver  the  books  selected  for  the 
use  of  the  Sabbath-school."    Afterward,  in  1835,  a 


Sabbath-school  society  was  formed  "  for  the  purfwse 
of  promoting  more  effeotually  Sabbath  school  instruc- 
tion," and  both  libraries  for  the  young  were  trans- 
ferred to  its  care,  and  were  brought  together  under 
the  name  of  "  Juvenile  and  Sbepard  Sabbath-school 
Library." 

We  now  come  to  transactions  affecting  the  connec- 
tion between  the  church  and  the  college.  From  the 
first  they  had  held  their  Sunday  services  together, 
and  the  relation  had  been  very  intimate.  In  1814 
the  corporation  and  overseers  decided  that  it  was  best 
for  the  members  of  the  college  to  hold  religious  ser- 
vices by  themselves.  It  waa  thought  that  this  change 
would  secure  services  which  would  be  more  directly 
appropriate  to  those  connected  with  the  college,  and 
would  give  an  opportunity  for  transferring  to  Sunday 
certain  discourses  which  had  been  delivered  on  a 
week  day.  The  approved  practice  of  other  colleges 
favored  the  change.  The  completion  of  University 
Hall,  which  contained  a  commodious  chapel,  made 
a  good  occasion  for  the  proposed  measure.  It  was 
designed  to  have  a  church  organized  and  to  have  re- 
ligious ordinances  duly  administered.  Members  of 
the  college  government,  with  their  families,  and 
students,  graduates  and  undergraduates  were  to  be  the 
only  stated  communicants.  .V  committee,  including 
the  reverend  president,  wjw  appointed  to  notify  the 
minister  and  cougregation  of  the  parish  of  the  det-ign, 
and  "  to  express  the  sentiments  of  regard  and  frater- 
nity felt  by  the  members  of  the  several  college  Boards, 
and  the  desire  of  Christian  and  friendly  communion 
between  the  two  societies."  President  Kirkland,  as 
i  hairman,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pastor,  and  the 
church  and  congregation,  laying  the  matter  before 
them  in  appropriate  terms.  He  said:  "The  ties  of 
neighborhood  and  friendship,  the  sympathy  and  re- 
gard naturally  produced  by  a  communion  in  religious 
acts,  and  the  experience  of  edification  and  comfort  in 
attendance  upon  your  services,  combine  to  make  us 
wish  to  continue  going  to  the  house  of  God  in  com- 
pany." The  committee  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
separation,  although  in  some  respects  painful  and  un- 
desirable, would,  on  being  viewed  in  all  its  bearings, 
receive  approval.  \  conference  waa  held  to  determine 
the  future  relations  of  the  parish  and  college.  When 
the  proposals  of  the  college  had  been  received,  the 
church  voted  "  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  pro- 
posed measure,  so  far  aa  it  respects  this  church,  are 
entirely  satisfactorj-,  and  that  the  church  is  ready  to 
concur  in  the  change."  Those  who  were  to  leave  the 
old  church  for  the  new  one  were  to  he  dismissed  in  the 
customary  manner.  Five  delegates,  with  the  pastor, 
were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
church,  and  the  pastor  was  "  requested  to  reciprocate 
the  assurance  of  regard  and  fraternity  so  kindly  ex- 
pressed by  the  university  toward  us."  The  pastor  ac- 
cordingly replied  to  the  letter  of  the  president  in 
words  full  of  feeling.  He  said :  "  Allowing  ourselves, 
however,  to  be  influenced  on  this  occasion  by  no  other 
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conaideration  than  a  regard  to  the  best  interesta  of 
the  university,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  a  measure 
designed  for  its  benefit.  Our  prayer  to  God  is  that  it 
may,  in  all  respects,  be  of  kindly  and  salutary  influ- 
ence, aud paiticulariy  that  it  may  conduce  to  the  re- 
ligious interests  of  the  university — a  seminary  conse- 
crated '  to  Christ  and  the  Church.'"  The  president 
and  fifteen  others  signed  the  covenant  upon  which  the 
church  was  to  be  formed.  This  is  dated  "  Harvard  Col- 
lege, November  (J,  1814."  The  record  of  the  church 
closes  with  the  statement  that  "  on  the  morning  of 
Lord's  Day,  6  November,  1814,  the  church  was  organ- 
ized at  University  Hall,  in  the  presence  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pastor  and  delegates  of  the  First  Church 
in  Cambridge."  It  was  an  interesting  and  important 
event  in  the  history  of  both  church  and  college. 

In  the  following  year  the  pastor  made  a  discovery 
of  great  interest  and  value.  There  was  uo  catalogue  of 
the  members  of  the  church  in  \t-i  earliest  years,  though 
many  names  could  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
freeman  was  of  necessity  a  member  of  the  church. 
Even  with  this  metliod  hut  a  portion  of  the  uames 
could  be  obtained.  But  in  1SI5  Dr.  Holmes  found 
among  the  collectioiiH  of  the  Rev.  Tliouras  Priuce, 
who  had  been  the  minister  uf  the  old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  and  who  died  in  17-jS,  a  manuscript  regis- 
ter, in  the  handwriting  of  Rcv.  Jonathan  Mitchel, 
containing  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  church  under 
this  title:  "The  Church  of  Christ  at  Cambridge,  in 
New  England.  The  names  of  all  tlie  members  thereof 
that  are  iu  fiill  communiou;  together  with  their 
children  who  were  either  baptized  in  this  church  or 
(comiug  from  otlier  churches)  who  were  in  their  mi- 
nority at  their  parents' joyning,  taken  aud  registered, 
in  the  11  month,  1G58."  Dr.  Prince  was  a  noted  col- 
lector of  boolcs  and  papers  relating  to  the  history  of 
New  England,  and  he  doubtless  regarded  this  paper 
as  of  rare  worth.  The  church  directed  that  this  list 
should  he  bound  up  with  the  records,  and  that  blank 
leaves  should  be  left  for  the  record  of  other  papers. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  list  of  members 
cannot  be  continued  through  the  years  which  inter- 
vened before  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Brattle.  Thb  is 
now  impKssible. 

Another  blank-book  was  to  be  procured  "for  the 
preservation  of  the  reports  on  the  state  of  the  church 
stock,  etc.,"  and  other  important  papers  suitable  to  be 
preserved  with  them ;  such  as  Acts  of  the  Legislature 
relative  to  parish  and  ministry  lands,  the  setting  olf 
of  parishes  within  the  town  of  Cambridge,  etc.,  etc. 

In  1807  Dr.  Holmes  left  the  ancient  house  in  which  | 
the  ministers  had  so  long  resided,  and  removed  to  the  i 
house  in  Holmes'  Place,  so  well  known  through  the  | 
writings  of  his  son,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  "The  i 
gmmbrel-roof  house"  remained  in  the  family  until  a  i 
few  years  since,  when  it  paiised  into  the  possession  of  I 
the  college.  It  was  subsequently  taken  down  ;  but  ' 
the  work  of  the  photographer  will  preserve  the  ta- 
miliar  appearance  of  it. 


In  1807  a  meeting-house  was  erected  in  that  part 
of  the  town  which  was  already  rejoicing  in  visions  of 
commercial  prosperity,  and  which,  in  anticipation  of 
its  importance,  had  been  made  a  port  of  eutry  and 
was  designated  as  Cambridgeport  That  part  of  the 
town  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  minister  of  the 
First  Church,  "who  was  wont  in  his  visits  to  dis- 
tribute catechisms  and  hymn-books,  and  to  question 
the  children  upon  religious  doctrines  and  duties." 
The  new  church  will  have  its  own  place  in  this  nar- 
ration. But  some  things  concerning  it  properly  be- 
long here.  "In  1805  Royal  Makepeace  and  others 
were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  meet- 
ing-house, by  the  name  of  Cambridgeport  Meeting- 
House  Company,  and  the  next  year  they  proceeded 
to  erect  a  large  brick  edifice  on  Columbia  Street,  be- 
tween Harvard  Street  aud  Broadway,  which  was  dedi- 
cated Jan.  1,  1807,  and  was  the  first  house  of  public 
worship  in  Cambridgeport."  The  sermon  of  dedica- 
tion was  preached  by  Dr.  Holmes.  "  By  an  act  passed 
March  1,  1808,  thtf  proprietors  of  the  meeting-house, 
together  with  all  the  inhabitants  and  estates  iu  the 
Fifth  School  District  in  Cambridge,  east  of  Dana 
Street  and  a  line  extended  in  the  same  direction 
northerly  to  Charlestown  (nowSoraerville),and  south- 
erly to  the  river,  were  incorporated  as  the  Cambridge- 
port  Parish ;  and,  Feb.  2,  1809,  the  proprietors  {re- 
serving private  ownership  of  pews)  conveyed  to  the 
parish  the  meeting-house  and  lot,  containing  two 
acres,  together  with  a  parsonage  lot  at  the  northeast- 
erly corner  of  Harvard  and  Prospect  Streets."  A 
church  was  organized  iu  connection  with  the  new 
pariah,  July  14,  1809.  The  first  pastor  was  settled  in 
1814.  In  a  small  book,  entitled  "Two  Hundred 
Years  Ago;  or,  a  Brief  History  of  Cambridgeport 
and  East  Cambridge,  with  details  of  some  of  the  early 
settlers.  A  Christmas  and  Birthday  gift  for  young 
persons,"  we  are  taken  back  to  that  day.  "  At  the 
close  of  this  year  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  we  were  to  have  a  permanent  minister,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brattle  Gannett  having  accepted  our  unani- 
mous call,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  parish.  He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Cambridgeport  Parish  January 
1st,  1814,  Notwithstanding  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable,  the  church  was  filled  to  pverfloAving." 
Dr.  Holmes  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Gan- 
nett, from  the  words  "I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  One 
who  afterwards  wrote  the  history  of  that  church,  said 
of  the  sermon  and  the  preacher,  "It  reads  as  placid 
as  he  looked.  ...  It  is  another  instance  of  that 
now  lost  art  of  felicitously  weaving  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage with  the  texture  of  every  sentence  and  the 
expression  of  every  thought,  which  gave  such  pecu- 
liar unction  to  the  most  common  utterances  of  the 
older  divines."  Mr.  Gannett  was  bom  in  Cambridge, 
February  20,  1789,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1809.  He  remained  with  the  church  for  twenty 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  after 
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"a  singularly  blameless  miDiatry."  He  took  no  act- 
ive part  in  the  theological  contest  which  here  fell  in 
the  years  of  his  pastorate,  "but  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  inculcation  of  those  moral  duties  and 
Christian  graces  which  become  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ."  After  his  resignation  he  resided  in  Cam- 
bridge for  ten  years,  holding  |the  office  of  town  clerk 
in  1840-42,  and  serving  as  a  Representative  in  the 
General  Court  in  1834,  1835,  1837,  1838.  He  removed 
to  South  Natick  in  1843,  and  there  ministered  to  the 
Unitarian  Church.   There  he  died.  April  19,  IS'A. 

Among  other  memorials  of  Dr.  Holmes'  luiniatrj'  is 
"A  sermon  delivered  at  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Cambridge,  by  the  request  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry, 
December  25,  1809,  in  celebration  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour.  By  .-Ibiel  Holmes,  D.D.,  Minis- 
ter of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge."  The  text 
was,  "The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come."  At 
that  time  the  Episcopal  Church  was  for  the  most  part 
supplied  by  lay  readers.  Affixed  to  the  sermou  is 
this  note :  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  he- 
longing  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, January  7,  1810 — voted.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Society  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes 
for  the  learned  and  appropriate  discourse  by  him  de- 
livered in  this  Church,  on  the  last  Christmas  day ; 
and  that  Le  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same 
for  the  press."  The  note  is  signed  William  Winthrop, 
Sen.  Warden. 

In  connection  with  the  service  of  song  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  it  ia  of  interest  to  find  one  of  Dr.  Holmes' 
sermons  inscribed,  "  This  day  Watts's  Paalma  and 
hymns  introduced  instead  of  Tate  and  Brady."  It  was 
preached  in  the  afternoon  of  June  29,  1817.  The 
text  was.  "Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you 
richly  in  all  wisdom ;  teaching  and  admonishing  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 

Some  extracts  from  the  sermon  will  show  its  spirit 
and  show,  also,  the  hope  of  the  preacher.  "  To  the 
skilful  performance  of  the  choir  we  are  much  indebted 
for  the  order  and  harmony,  the  solemnity  and  effect, 
with  which  this  part  of  Divine  service  is  performed. 
The  style  of  sacred  music  is,  of  late  years,  essentially 
improved ;  and  the  exclusion  of  light  and  unhallowed 
ain,  so  foreign  to  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  and  the 
place,  is  itself  highly  favorable  to  our  improvement 
in  piety  and  devotion  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
easily  admits  the  union  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
assembly  in  this  common  duty, — the  social  prabe  of 
Almighty  God.  Let  us  not,  then,  leave  this  interest- 
ing, improving  and  delightful  service  to  be  performed 
wholly  by  others.  Let  none  be  listless,  or  indifferent 
to  it.  Let  none  regard  it  as  a  mere  entertainment 
Above  all,  let  none  either  perform,  or  hear  it  per- 
formed, with  levity.  Let  ua  all  be  supplied  with  i 
books.  Let  those  who  can,  with  any  propriety,  bear  • 
a  part  in  singing  the  high  praises  of  God  ;  and  let  the 
rest  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  psalm  or  hymn 


that  is  suug,  and  join  with  the  understanding  and 
.affections  in  the  sublime  employment,  and  thus  make 
melody,  at  least  in  their  hearts,  to  the  Lord.  And 
here,  my  brethren,  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  pro- 
priety of  performing  this  part  of  the  service,  even 
when  we  do  n(»  more  than  perform  it  in  heart,  in  a 
standing  rather  than  in  a  sitting  posture." 

.\n  organ  was  placed  in  the  church  in  1827,  and  the 
'  sermon  on  music  was  repeated,  with  the  insertion  of 
these  remarks:  "The  introduction  of  an  organ, 
instead  of  diminishing,  should  increase  the  numher 
of  singers  in  the  congregation.  It  is  not,  you  will  re- 
member, intended  a.s  a  substitute  for  the  voice,  but  as 
an  aid  to  it.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  those  who 
are  not  thoroughly  .^killed  in  music,  though  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  violate  either  the  time 
or  the  harmony.  In  the  use  of  this  instrument,  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  great  rq!;ard  will  he  shown  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  worship  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  aid.  It  ia  not  meant  for  an  entertainment, 
but  for  an  improvement;  not  simply  to  delight  the  ear, 
but  to  inspire  the  heart.  It  will  not,  1  trust,  be  suf- 
fered to  overpower  the  votal  music,  of  which  it  should 
be  but  an  accompaniment.  Let  us  have  the  distinct 
articulation  of  the  human  voice,  that  it  may  not  give 
an  uncertain  sound,  or  be  so  merged  in  the  sound  of 
an  instrument,  that  the  .meaning  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Let  us  remember,  my  brethren,  that  we  are 
required  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing." Whatever  improvemeutp  the  years  may 
have  brought,  the  opinions  and  desires  of  Dr. 
Holmes  are  as  timely  to-d.ay  .is  when  they  were  first 
expressed. 

W^e  are  brought  now  to  eveuta  of  a  more  weighty 
and  less  pleasing  nature  lu  1827  there  was  formed 
"The  First  Es'angelicai  Congregational  Church  in 
Cambridgeport."  The  distinctive  word  in  this  title 
is  "  Evangelical."  That  word  had  come  to  bear  a  pre- 
cise, and,  in  some  degree,  a  denominational  signifi- 
cance. It  marks  the  controversy  which  engaged  the  re- 
ligions world  in  this  region  and  had  very  serious  reaulu 
for  many  churches.  Into  the  general  movement  we 
do  not  propose  to  enter.  We  are  only  to  recall  facts, 
without  opinions.  So  far  as  the  First  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge is  concerned,  the  facts  are  in  print,  in  rare 
pamphlets  and  in  local  histories,  and  need  only  a 
brief  rehearsal  in  these  pages. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1827,  a  memorial,  signed 
by  sixty-three  members  of  the  parish,  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Holmes,  remonstrating  with  him  for  discon- 
tinuing professional  exchanges  with  certain  clergy- 
men, and  recommending  a  return  to  his  former  cus- 
tom. It  was  not  a  question  of  courtesy,  but  one  of  a 
much  graver  nature.  We  must  go  back  a  little.  As 
early  as  1787  Qnitarianiam,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  many  persons,  ministers  and  others,  became  a 
"substantial  reality  "  in  this  community  by  the  action 
of  the  society  worshipping  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
which  modified  the  Engliah  Liturgy  it  had  been 
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using.  The  minister  had  changed  hia  own  doctrinal 
views,  and  the  change  in  the  service  of  the  church 
followed.  For  many  years  this  remained  the  only 
conspicuous  church  in  New  England  which  was  con- 
fessedly Unitarian.  The  new  views,  however,  extended 
and  became  very  inriuential.  By  the  time  which  we 
are  now  reviewing,  a  large  part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  in  this  neighborhood  had  embraced  the  new 
principles  of  belief.  "The  Unitaiian  Association" 
was  formed  about  this  time.  Of  course,  ail  this 
changed  the  relations  in  which  ministers  stood 
toward  one  another.  Freedom  of  professional  inter- 
course became  restricted.  There  were  men  of  all 
degrees  of  conviction  and  confession,  with  extreme 
men  on  both  sides  and  those  of  moderate  views 
standing  between  them,  some  nearer  one  end  and 
some  nearer  the  other.  The  minister  here  knew  all 
this,  and  was  affected  by  the  movement  in  which  he 
was  notdi.-^posed  to  take  a  prominent  part.  Dutitcame 
to  pass  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  some  ministers  who 
had  been  invited  to  his  pulpit  no  longer  received 
such  proposals.  It  was  less  the  fact  than  the  occa- 
sion and  meauing  of  it  which  attracted  attention  and 
led  to  the  action  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
A  large  majority  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  affairs  of 
the  parish  were  found  on  the  Unitarian  side.  They 
complained  of  the  chauge  in  the  pastor's  practice, 
and  asserted  that  he  was  changing  the  policy  of  the 
chnrcli,  and  deviating  from  the  custom  of  his  immedi- 
ate predecessors,  and  departing  trom  the  views  which 
had  governed  hia  own  procedure  and  shaped  his 
own  preaching.  They  complained  that,  while  he 
excluded  .some  ministers  whom  they  liked  to  hear, 
he  introdui-ed  other  preachers  whose  teaching  was 
offensive  to  them.  tJut  ot'  thb  state  of  things  grew 
the  memorial,  in  which  the  signers  gratefully  testi- 
fied to  the  order,  peace  and  harmony  with  which  the 
church  and  society  had  walked  together,  and  ex- 
pressed their  fear  lest  there  should  arise  disaffection 
and  disunion  iu  cousequence  of  the  pastor's  action. 
They  requested  him  "'to  exchange  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  the  time  with  such  respectable  clergymen 
of  liberal  sentiments  in  this  vicinity  as  had  hereto- 
fore been  admitted  into  his  pulpit,  and  with  others  of 
similar  character.  '  The  pastor  replied,  in  dignified 
terms,  that  he  tliought  a  personal  interview  with  him 
would  have  been  more  favorable  to  truth  and  peace. 
To  show  that  the  charge  complained  of  was  not  alto- 
gether ou  one  side,  he  said  that  some  liberal  ministers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  such  exchanges  as  were  pro- 
posed were  not  desirable.  He  added:  "The  subject 
is  believed  to  be  uniformly  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  pastors,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  beat  judges 
of  what  is  profitable  for  their  hearers,  and  who  itre 
bound  religiously  to  determine  what  is  right  and 
consistent  for  themselves."  We  cannot  pursue  the 
controversy,  which  waa  prolonged  and  intense.  The 
effort  of  the  parish  was  to  secure  the  preaching  of 
Unitarian  ministers  for  a  portion  of  the  time  by 


exchanges,  or  by  the  settlement  of  a  colleague,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  such  ministers  at  times  when 
there  was  no  established  service.  To  neither  of 
these  measures  would  Dr.  Holmes  consent.  He 
claimed  that  he  must  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
church  during  its  entire  history;  that  he  could  not 
depart  from  them,  or  suffer  others  to  lead  the  people 
away  from  them.  The  Shepard  Historical  Society 
has  a  written  document  which  he  prepared  and  en- 
titled, "  Religious  Principles  of  the  Ministers  of  Cam- 
bridge." By  citations  from  their  writings,  he  traces 
the  line  of  doctrinal  teaching  from  Shepard  to  him- 
self, and  adds :  "  Doctrines  held  and  taught  by  the 
present  pastor  from  the  commencement  of  his  min- 
istry here  to  this  time ;  collected  from  his  dbcourses  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  installation."  The  object  was 
to  show  that  he  was  continuing  the  instruction  for 
which  he  was  called  to  the  church.  The  church 
upheld  the  pastor  in  his  coarse,  and  expressed  their 
approval  of  his  teaching.  They  remonstrated  in 
writing  against  the  action  of  the  parish.  "  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  drive  from  us  a  man  by  urging  upon 
him  a  course  of  mea.sures  which,  should  he  submit 
to  them,  would  render  him  a  stranger  among  his 
brethren,  not  satisfy  those  who  make  the  demand, 
and  would  leave  him  dishonored  in  hia  own  eyes  and 
in  theirs.  .  .  ,  We  also  apprehend  t^iat,  were  the 
females  of  this  parish  allowed  to  come  here  and 
speak,  a  majority  of  them  would  entreat  you  to  for- 
bear; and  we  would  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  regard- 
less of  their  feelings,  because  they  are  not  allowed  the 
poor  privilege  of  begging  you  to  consider  them."  It 
became  evident  that  the  matter  was  not  to  be  settled 
by  discussion,  and  men  turned  to  the  congregational 
method  of  relief.  The  parish  proposed  to  the  pastor 
that  an  ecclesiastical  council  should  be  called  to 
advise  in  the  premises.  The  church  and  a  minority 
of  the  parish  declared  that  usage  in  New  England, 
and  invariably  in  this  parish,  required  that  the 
church  and  parish  should  concur  in  all  matters 
touching  the  settlement  or  the  removal  of  a  min- 
ister. It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  church 
should  be  a  party  in  calling  the  council.  To  this 
the  parbh  refused  to  accede.  The  parish  said  that 
if  the  church  were  admitted  "they  would  make  all 
the  resistance  in  their  power  to  the  attempts  of  the 
parish  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  they  complained, 
and  would  give  Dr.  Holmes  all  their  assistance  and 
support  in  his  opposition  to  the  principles  and  wishes 
of  the  parish."  The  church  was  not  allowed  to  join 
in  calling  the  council.  Dr.  Holmes  said  "that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  overlook  or  to  interfere  with  the 
equitable  claims  of  the  church,  and  that  be  would 
consent  to  a  mutual  ecclesiastical  council,  if  regularly 
called,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  churches ;  that 
is,  by  the  church  and  parish  together." 

The  discussion  effected  nothing,  and  the  parish 
proceeded  to  call  an  ex  parte  council,  which  assembled 
in  the  Old  Court- House  on  the  19th  of  May,  1829.  It 
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was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  six  Unitariau 
churches.  A  copy  of  the  complaint  against  the  pas- 
tor was  given  to  him  before  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil. When  the  council  assembled  Dr.  Holmes  denied 
its  jurisdiction,  and  the  church  and  a  minority  of  the 
parish  also  remonstrated.  The  council,  b)-  a  commit- 
tee, gave  Dr.  Holmes  and  the  remonstrants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  further  information.  The  pastor 
received  the  committee  with  his  accustomed  courtesy 
and  replied  "  that  he  had  no  further  communication 
to  make  to  this  council,"  The  complaint  of  the  par- 
ish was  heard,  evidence  was  received,  an  argument 
was  made  hy  the  counsel  of  the  parish,  Hon.  Samuel 
Hoar.  The  council  finally  voted  "  that  the  First  Par- 
ish in  Cambridge  have  sufficient  cause  to  terminate 
the  contract  subsisting  between  them  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Holmes  as  their  minister,  and  this  council  recom- 
mend the  measure  as  necessary  to  the  existeuce  and 
spiritual  prosperity  of  the  society."  The  parish  ac- 
cepted and  confirmed  the  "result"  and  voted,  June 
8, 1829,  that  the  "  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  he,  and  he 
hereby  is,  dismissed  from  his  oflBce  of  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  teacher  of  piety,  religion  and  morality  in 
said  parish,  and  that  all  conuection  between  said 
Holmes  as  such  minister,  or  teacher,  and  said  par- 
ish, do  and  shall  henceforth  cease,"  A  grant  of  three 
months'  salary  was  made  "  to  said  Holmes,  on  equit- 
able principles,  but  not  aa  legal  right,"  and  he  was  to 
have  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  real  estate  held  hy 
him  aa  pastor  of  the  parish  "  until  the  25th  day  of 
January  next,  but  no  longer," 

Id  a  communication  made  on  the  12th  of  June  the 
committee  of  the  parish  inform  Dr.  Holmes  that 
'they  have  employed  a  preacher  to  supply  the  pulpit 
in  the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  in  C&m- 
hridge  on  the  next  ensning  Sabbath,  that  they  will 
procure  and  employ  a  preacher  or  preachers  for  the 
succeeding  Sahhatha,  and  that  your  services  will  not 
be  required  or  authorized  in  the  public  religious  ser- 
vices ia  the  meeting-house  in  said  parish  hereafler." 
Dr.  Holmes  had  not  consented  to  the  council,  but 
had  entered  his  protest  against  it.  He  did  not  accept 
its  resulL  He  wrote  in  reply  to  the  notice  which  had 
been  served  on  him  :  "  I  now  give  notice  to  yon,  and, 
through  you,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  that  I 
still  consider  myself  as  the  lawful  minister  of  the  par- 
ish, and  hold  myself  ready  to  perform  any  and  all  the 
duties,  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  which  belong  to  my 
office  aa  pastor  of  the  First  Church  and  Society  in 
Cambridge."  The  closing  communication  was  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Holmes  by  the  parish  committee. 
They  say,  "  In  answer  to  your  said  letter,  said  com- 
mittee, in  behalf  of  said  parish,  state  to  you  that  said 
conncil  had  jurisdiction  of  the  complaint  exhibited  to 
said  council  against  you ;  that  said  result  is  legal  and 
valid;  that  said  dismission  from  said  office  conforms 
to  said  result  and  to  law;  that  your  connection  with 
said  parish  aa  their  minister  is  legally  dissolved;  that 
you  are  not  the  minister  or  pastor  of  said  parish,  nor 


have  you  been  such  minister  or  pastor  since  said  dis- 
mission; that  as  such  minister  or  pastor  you  do  uot 
owe  any  such  duties  as  aforesaid  to  said  pariah,  and 
that  said  parish  refuses  to  accept  from  you  any  ser- 
vice, or  services,  as  such  minister  or  pastor  thereof. 
Hereafter  you  cannot  occupy  nor  use  the  pulpitof  the 
meeting-house  of  said  parish,  na  it  will  he  exclusively 
.ippropriated  to  such  preacher  or  i»reachers  as  said 
parish  shall  employ  to  supply  it." 

Thus  the  pastor  of  thirty-eight  yeirs  was  turned 
from  the  door  of  the  meeting-honse.  There  was  hut 
one  course  open  to  the  church,  and  that  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  meeting-house  from  which  their  min- 
ister was  excluded.  The  <-hurch  and  pastf»r  crossed 
the  street  and  began  religious  services  in  the  Old 
Court  House,  in  the  presence  of  "a  full,  attentive  and 
solemn  assembly."  On  bis  last  Sabbath  in  the  meet- 
ing-house Dr.  Holmes  preached  from  the  words,  "  I 
have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children 
walk  in  truth."  The  next  Sahhatli  morning  he 
preached  from  the  words,  "  Beloved,  think  it  not 
strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you, 
as  though  some  strange  thing  happene<l  unto  you  ;  hut 
rejoice  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings; that,  when  his  glor>-  shall  he  revealed,  ye 
may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy."  The  encour- 
agement was  commended  to  "  all  who  are  in  affliction, 
and  especially  to  the  church  and  the  attendant  wor- 
shippers constrained  to  assemble  in  this  place." 

"The  whole  number  of  members  helongiijg  to  the 
church  at  that  time  was  ahout  ninety,  fully  two-thirds 
of  whom  followed  the  pastor  and  attended  upon  his 
ministry.  The  number  of  male  members  was  twen- 
ty-one, fifteen  of  whom  were  the  uniform  frieuds  and 
supporters  of  the  pastor,  and  two  only  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  measures  of  the  parish  "  for  his  di.s- 
mission.  Of  the  whole  number  who  usually  wor- 
shiped in  the  meeting-house  previous  to  the  separa- 
tion, about  one-half  withdrew  and  worshiped 
statedly  w  here  the  church  and  pastor  continued  their 
services. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1829,  an  advisory  conncil 
met  at  the  invitation  of  the  chnrch  and  pastor. 
After  hearing  the  statements  which  were  made  by 
those  who  sought  advice,  the  council  reached  this 
"  result :  "  "  Aa  Dr.  Holmes  is  still,  according  to  ec- 
clesiastical usage,  the  pastor  and  minister  of  the 
First  Church  and  pariah  in  Cambridge,  and  as  the 
parish  has  by  its  votes  excluded  him  from  its  pulpit, 
the  council  approve  the  course  pursued  hy  him  in 
continuing  to  perform  parochial  duties  whenever  and 
to  whomsoever  he  may  have  opportunity,  and  advise 
him  and  the  church  and  other  friends  of  truth  not  to 
forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  hut 
to  maintain  Divine  worship  and  the  celebration  of 
Divine  ordinances."  The  church  accepted  this  ad- 
vice and  resolved  to  follow  it  faithfully.  As  the 
church  was  now  separated  from  the  parish,  after  a 
union  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  it  was  necessary, 
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in  accordance  with  tlie  custom  of  the  times,  to  or- 
ganize another  society,  which  should  include  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  the  church,  and  should  be 
in  the  place  of  an  organized  parish  in  connection 
with  the  church.  Such  a  society  was  formed,  and  it 
was  voted  unanimously  that  it  should  be  called 
"  The  Holmes  Congregational  Society."  Dr.  Holmes 
declined  the  proffered  honor,  and  advised  that  the  new 
society  should  bear  the  name  of  the  first  minister 
of  the  church.  In  accordance  with  this  wibh  the 
new  body  took  the  title  which  it  still  bears- 
"  The  Shepard  Congregational  Society."  The  pastor 
could  not  connect  himself  with  this  organization, 
because  he  held  that  he  had  not  been  legally  or  reg- 
ularly dismissed  from  his  connection  with  the  old 
parish,  which  he  had  served  so  long.  But  the  church 
joined  itself  to  the  new  society  in  order  to  main- 
tain "  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  principles  and  usages  of 
Congregational  churches  in  this  Commonwealth." 

In  the  records  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the 
church  held  on  tlie  20ih  of  November,  1829,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Bates.  The  record  is  too 
long  to  be  copied  here,  and  it  is  already  in  print.  It 
begins:  "Whereas  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  the  pastor 
of  this  church,  has  been  excluded  by  a  committee  of 
the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge  from  the  desk  and 
sanctuary  where  he  has  so  long  officiated,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  is  legally  dismissed  from  office,"  and 
after  declaring  the  views  of  the  church  iu  regard  to 
Dr.  Holmes  and  the  parish,  continues  :  "  In  consid- 
eration of  all  the  circumstancas,  and  having  con- 
sulted with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  our  pastor,  whose 
relation  to  as  as  a  church  we  wish  to  hold  sacred  and 
inviolate,  and  finding  that  in  present  circumstances 
the  choice  of  a  colleague  pastor  meets  with  his  en- 
tire approbation  ;  therefore,  voted,  1st,  that  until 
such  time  as  our  rights,  with  those  of  our  pastor,  shall 
be  resfiected,  and  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  minis- 
try be  enjoyed,  as  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the 
First  Pariah  in  Cambridge,  we  will,  as  a  church,  ac- 
cede to  the  invitation  of  the  Shepard  Congregational 
Society  and  co-operate  with  it.  .  .  .  Voted,  2d,  that 
in  pursuance  of  their  object,  and  subject  to  the  sev- 
eral conditions  expressed  in  the  first  vote,  the  church 
now  unite,  and  call  Mr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  Jr.,  who 
has  be;en  heard  by  us  for  several  Sabbaths  with  high 
approbation,  and  in  whom  we  have  full  confidence, 
to  the  office  of  colleague  pastor  in  this  church  in 
connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  as  senior  pas- 
tor." The  society  concurred  in  this  vote,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  called.  The  salary  offered  him  was  $850 
for  the  first  year,  to  be  increased  $50  each  year 
until  $1000  was  reached.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
by  private  subscription  the  salary  was  made  $1,000 
from  the  beginning.  The  invitation  was  given  and 
accepted.  The  Baptist  Church  of  Cambridgeport 
kindly  offered  its  house  for  the  service  of  ordination. 
The  council  met  on   the  17th  of  December,  1829. 


Twenty-three  churches  were  represented.  The  list 
of  ministers  contains  many  names  well  known  then 
and  afterwards.  There  were  John  Codman,  William 
Jenks,  Lyman  Beecher,  Edward  Beecher,  Benjamin 
B.  Wisner,  Moses  Stuart,  George  W.  Blagden,  Sam- 
uel M.  E.  Kettle,  better  known  as  William  M. 
Rogers.  Dr.  Codman  was  moderator.  The  action 
of  the  previous  advisory  council  was  submitted  by 
the  church,  and  a  remonstrance  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  pastor-elect  by  a  committee  of  those 
members  of  the  church  who  had  remained  with  the 
parish.  After  the  preliminary  proceedings  com- 
mon in  such  cases  the  services  of  ordination  were 
held.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Professor  Stuart, 
and  Dr.  Holmes  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Mr. 
Adams  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  February  19,  1800, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1826,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1829.  Flis  ser- 
vices were  sought  elsewhere,  but  he  was  persuaded 
to  accept  the  Cambridge  invitation.  It  was  thought 
by  many  that  he  was  especially  needed  at  a  time 
when  the  faith  of  churches  and  individuals  was 
in  question.  Dr.  Holmes  was  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year,  and  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  labors  which  were 
incident  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Holmes'  sermons,  at  this  period,  give  an  insight 
into  the  state  and  feeling  of  the  people.  One  manu- 
script is  marked,  "  June  7,1829:  in  meeting-house." 
Another,  "June  14,  1829:  A.M.  Camb.  Court-house." 
These  have  been  already  mentioned.  One  sermon 
is  marked:  "  Dec.  20,  1829,  a.m.,  Ist  Sabbath  alter 
ordination  of  Mr.  N.  Adams."  The  text  was  happily 
chosen:  "  Now  if  Timotheus  come,  see  that  he  may 
be  with  you  with(jut  fear ;  for  he  worketh  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  as  I  also  do."  He  said  :  "  Receive  him. 
Treat  him  with  candor  and  equity ;  preserve  unity 
and  peace;  and  pay  an  attentive  and  serious  regard 
to  his  ministry." 

The  services  of  the  Sabbath  were  divided  between 
the  two  ministers — the  senior  preaching  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  junior  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  congregations  were  good,  especially  in  the  even- 
ing, when  many  visitors  would  come  to  hear  the  new 
minister  in  a  place  usually  devoted  to  other  purposes. 
There  were  large  additions  to  the  membership  of  the 
church.  Meetings  for  prayer  and  religious  confer- 
ence were  held  for  a  time  in  private  houses,  and  were 
finally  established  iu  a  large  room  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  house  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Mt. 
Auburn  and  Brighton  Streets.  There  were  times 
when  the  people  carried  their  own  lamps  for  the 
evening  services,  which  gave  the  bystanders  a  chance 
to  use  their  cheap  wit. 

When  they  felt  able  to  do  so,  the  church  and  so- 
ciety erected  a  meeting-house  on  the  corner  of  Mt. 
Auburn  and  Holyoke  Streets.  To  do  this  they  needed 
and  procured  the  assistance  of  many  friends,  near 
and  remote.  Indeed,  they  were  assisted,  at  first,  in 
supporting  their  regular  services.    It  is  believed  that 
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tho  senior  pastor  drew  no  salary  after  Uio  separation. 
Tlio  land  for  the  new  house  was  given  by  Mias  Sarah 
Ann  Dana.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Holmes  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  tho  building  fund.  Ground 
was  broken  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tho  6th 
of  August,  1830.  On  the  21st  of  September  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  an  address  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Green,  of  Boston.  One  sentence  will  show  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  which  marked  the  occasion : 
"  We  speak  with  pride  and  boldness,  as  becometh  the 
descendants  of  Puritans  on  Puritan  ground.''  On 
the  23d  of  February,  1831,  the  house  was  dedicated 
with  a  sermon  by  the  senior  pastor  from  Jeremiah 
vi.  16:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways, 
and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls."  The  new  house  was  much  admired.  Henry 
Greenough  was  the  architect.  Washington  Allston 
furnished  the  plan  of  the  house  and  had  much  pride 
in  the  building.  He  liked  to  take  strangers  at  even- 
ing to  a  particular  spot,  about  a  hundred  yards  south- 
east of  the  church,  where  he  would  bid  them  mark 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  unassuming  structure,  re- 
peating the  familiar  lines: 

*'  If  thon  woHld'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  tlie  pale  moonlight." 

A  silver  plate  enclosed  in  a  box  of  lead  was  placed 
under  the  corner-stone,  with  this  inscription  : 

"  To  JesuB  Christ  aod  the  Church,  The  Pillar  and  Gro\ind  of  the  Truth 
— First  Church  and  Sliepard  Society,  in  Cambridge  : 

Abiel  Hot.mes,       1  „  , 

.  f  Pastors ; 

Nehemiah  Adams,  > 

William  HiLLiARD,')  „ 

,         „  r  Deacons. 

James  Munboe,  ) 

xxi  September,  MDCOOXXX." 

But  the  troubles  were  uot  over.  In  1881  Abel 
Whitney,  deacon  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  de- 
manded certain  articles  of  church  property,  to  wit : 
the  church  fund,  the  poor's  fund,  the  communion 
service  and  baptismal  basin,  the  church  record  and 
papers,  the  library  and  a  few  minor  things.  The 
demand  was  refused,  and  a  suit  at  law  was  begun 
against  Deacons  Hilliard  and  Munroe,  as  represent- 
ing the  church,  and  they  were  held  to  answer  in  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  church  appointed 
a  committee  to  take  legal  advice  and  to  defend  the 
church  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  or,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, to  surrender  the  property.  They  found  that  by 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  the 
church  could  not  retain  the  property  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly given  up  under  the  constraint  of  the 
decision.  The  decision  under  which  they  were 
obliged  to  do  this  was  given  in  1820,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Dedham  case,  or,  more  exactly,  Baker 
and  another  vs.  Fales.  The  rule  laid  down  was  this : 
"  Where  a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  congrega- 
tional church  separate  from  the  majority  of  the  par- 
ish, the  members  who  remain,  although  a  minority, 
constitute  the  church  in  said  parish,  and  retain  the 
rights  and  property  belonging  thereto."    The  Court 


drew  a  broad  distinction  between  the  church  in  its 
civil  and  its  ecclesiaBtical  position:  "That  any  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  a  church,  who  disagree  with 
their  brethieii,  or  with  the  minister,  or  with  the  par- 
ish, may  withdraw  from  fellowshi])  with  them  and 
act  as  a  church  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  having 
the  ordinances  administered  and  other  religiouH 
offices  performed  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny,  indeed, 
this  would  be  a  question  proper  for  an  ecclesiastical 
council  to  settle,  if  any  should  dispute  their  claim. 
But  as  to  all  civil  purposes,  the  secession  of  a  whole 
church  from  the  parish  would  be  an  extinction  of  the 
church;  and  it  is  competent  to  the  members  of  the 
parish  to  institute  a  new  church,  or  to  ingraft  one 
upon  the  old  stock  if  any  of  it  should  remain;  and 
this  new  church  would  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
old  in  relation  to  the  parish."  It  was  not  denied  that 
there  could  be  a  church  without  a  parish  "in  an 
ecclesiastical  sense."  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
under  this  construction  of  law  but  to  give  up  the 
property.  This  was  done  and  a  receipt  was  taken  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1831,  for  "  the  church  fund 
and  poor's  fund,  belonging  to  said  church,  amount- 
ing, in  money  and  securities  for  money,  to  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars 
and  three  cents ;  also,  the  communion  service 
of  said  church,  consisting  of  four  silver  tankards, 
seven  silver  cups,  one  silver  spoon,  six  britan- 
nia  dishes,  two  napkins,  one  table-cloth  and  basin, 
four  books  of  church  records,  and  sundry  files 
of  papers,  and  a  trunk  and  box  containing  the  same; 
also,  the  library  of  books,  with  the  shelves  for  the 
same,  and  nine  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents  for  the 
same."  The  church  fund  was  originally  constituted 
by  the  gift  of  fifty  pounds  by  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  largely  increased  by  contributions  of  the  church 
members  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  "A  part  of  the 
church  plate  was  given  to  the  church,  and  the  rest 
was  purchased  with  its  own  funds."  The  baptismal 
basin  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  William  Brattle,  "to 
the  church  of  Christ  in  Cambridge,  my  dearly  beloved 
flock." 

Those  were  trying  days  for  the  men  who  had  left 
the  parish,  but  their  faith  was  strong.  For  a  time 
they  used  private  plate  at  the  communion  services. 
Then  the  junior  pastor  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  "small  book"  of  Thomas  Shepard,  and  by  lis 
publication  a  communion  service  was  obtained. 

In  September,  1831,  the  senior  pastor  found  that 
his  age  and  increasing  debility  prevented  him  from 
performing  the  duties  of  his  ofhce  and  he  asked  re- 
lease. The  church  consented  to  his  request.  He 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  October  2,  1831,  from 
the  text :  "For  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the 
Lord."  He  bore  witness  to  the  steadfastness  of  the 
people  in  the  time  of  their  trial  and  to  the  goodness 
of  God.  "  Let  this  house  which  we  have  built  for 
the  honor  of  his  name  be  at  once  a  monument  of 
our  gratitude  and  a  temple  for  his  praise.''  The 
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impression  was  unspeakably  touching  when,  after  his 
sermon,  he  gave  out  the  aeventy-firat  Psalm: 

"  Goii  of  n»T  chiliJfaoot!  and  luy  voutb, 
Tbe  guide uf  all  my  days, 
I  b»vo  declared  liij  beav^uly  truth, 
Aud  told  thy  woDdruus  n-ara. 

"  ^'Hl  thou  forsake  my  hoary  hair«. 
And  leave  Dir  faiDting  heiirt ' 
VTbu  shall  dU^Laiu  tuy  :iiDkiii^  jrears. 
If  Goti.  Illy  streopth,  depart'" 

But  Dr.  Holmes  was  still  to  live  among  his  old 
frieuds,  and  where  his  presence  and  counsel  would  be 
at  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  town.  He 
preached  a  double  sermon  in  February,  1S3G,  on 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  churcli.  He  preached  his  last  sermon 
to  his  people  nn  the  22d  of  February,  1837.  The 
subject  was  :  "The  vanity  of  life  a  reason  for  seeking 
a  portion  in  heaven."  .\n  illness  of  a  few  weeks 
brought  his  long  and  useful  life  tn  a  close.  A  severe 
paralytic  .-hock  reudered  hini  almost  helpless.  But 
the  end  was  in  peace  aud  charity.  He  said  that  he 
wished  his  injuries  written  in  saud.  He  died  on 
Sunday  morning,  Juue  4,  1837,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  The  church-bells  were  ringing  as  he 
passed  away  ;  they  were  afterwards  tolled  in  tribute 
to  his  worth,  and  in  witness  to  the  respect  of  the 
community.  His  tirst  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
President  litiles.  His  second  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Hou.  (Oliver  Wendell,  long  survived  hicu  aud  re- 
ceived the  affectionate  liomage  of  ail  who  knew  her. 
The  body  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  at  first  laid  in  the 
ancient  buryiiig-place,  but  was  rera-ived  to  .Mount 
Auburn. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Hulmes  was,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  longest  which  the  church  Inis  known. 
He  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  piirisli  :ind  the  town, 
and  his  iuflueuce  was  widely  felt.  He  was  a  friend 
to  the  college  of  which  he  was  an  overseer.  He  wxuh 
greatly  interested  in  historical  studies  and  published 
a  "  History  of  Cambridge  "  in  ISOO.  He  printed  many 
semious.  preached  on  special  occasions.  His  largest 
work  was  "The  -Annals  of  America  from  1492  to 
1S26."  He  was  .-ictively  connected  with  tbe  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  .Society.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  S'tciety  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  of  tbe  .Vmerican  Education  Society, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
aud  Sciences.  He  receive<l  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  about 
1805,  and  was  m^de  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Alleghany 
College  in  1S22.  His  life  was  lon»  and  full  and  I 
helpful  in  every  direction.  His  old  friend,  Dr.  Jenks,  | 
said  of  him  :  "That  blending  of  nirnJeration  and  j 
modesty  with  firmne&s  and  decision  of  character, 
where  decision  and  firmness  are  needed,  constitute,  if 
I  mist^e  not,  an  enviable  or  rather  a  desirable  dis-  : 
tinction.  .  .  .  Never  in  extremes  or  chargeable 
with  extravagance,  his   deportment  and  character 
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united,  in  no  common  degree,  the  gentleman,  the 
scholar  and  the  Christian.''  Some  who  were  children 
in  his  day  recall  his  kindly  manner  towards  them, 
and  they  like  to  tell  how,  as  he  walked  the  streets 
with  his  well-remembered  cane,  he  would  pause  at  a 
group  of  children,  and,  with  a  pleasant  question  and 
a.  word  of  counsel,  would  draw  from  his  capacious 
pocket  a  handful  of  confectionery  and  distribute  it 
among  the  listeners,  who  had  learned  to  expect  it. 
They  tell  how,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  stood 
before  the  pulpit  and  gave  a  good  book  to  each 
member  of  the  Sabbath-School  as  they  passed  before 
him.  His  name  is  engraven  on  the  tablet  in  the 
Shepard  Jlemorial  Church,  and  his  initials  are  on  one 
of  the  pillars  at  the  door.  His  name  is  on  the  mon- 
ument in  the  church  lot  in  the  Cambridge  Cemetery. 
But  his  best  memorial  is  his  work.  At  the  installation 
of  his  successors  in  1835  and  in  1867,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  meeting-house  in  1872,  at  the  250th 
auniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  church,  a  hymn 
written  by  him  was  sung.  With  the  last  two  verses 
we  close  this  sketch  of  his  ministry : 

"  Hen  may  the  cbarcb  thy  catue  inslataiD, 
Thy  truth  with  peace  aod  1ot«, 
Till  her  last  earth-born  lire  agaJu 
With  the  flrst-born  above. 

"U  gloriona  cbaoge  I  Froca  coDfiict  free. 
The  church, — uo  danger  uigh, — 
From  iiilUt&nt  on  earth ,  shall  bo 
Triumphant  In  tbe  sky." 

For  nearly  three  years  after  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Adams  remained  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  In  February,  1834,  he  was  invited  to  be- 
tome  the  pastor  of  the  E^sex  Street  Church  and 
Society  in  Boston.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept 
this  invitation.  With  reluctance  the  church  gave  its 
consent,  and  he  was  released  from  his  office  here, 
with  the  approval  of  a  council,  on  the  14th  of  March. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  tbe  long  history  of  the 
church  in  which  a  minister  had  left  it  to  assume  the 
care  of  another  church.  Mr.  Adams  was  here  in  a 
critical  time,  when  his  labors  were  especially  needed, 
and  large  results  attended  his  work.  After  a  long  and 
fruitful  ministry  in  Boston,  Dr.  Adams  died  in  1878. 
He  had  published  many  religious  books,  which  were 
widely  read  and  which  will  preserve  his  name  and 
character  when  those  who  knew  him  and  enjoyed  his 
friendship  have  all  passed  on. 

For  thirteen  months  the  church  had  no  pastor. 
But  Dr.  Holmes  was  here,  still  a  father  to  his  people. 
In  October,  1834,  a  call  waa  extended  to  Rev.  Oliver 
E.  Daggett,  but  this  was  declined.  A  call  was  ex- 
tended to  Rev.  John  A.  .Albro,  and  this  waa  accepted, 
and  he  waa  installed  April  15,  1835.  Mr.  Albro  was 
born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  August  13, 1799.  He 
studied  for  the  law  and  entered  upon  its  practice  at 
Mansfield,  Conuecticut,  and  there  he  united  with 
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the  First  Church.  After  spending  about  two  years  in 
the  law,  he  entered  tbe  Theological  Seminary  at 
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ADtiover,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  He  graduated 
in  1827,  and  was  ordained  at  Middlesex  Village,  in 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  There  came  a  division 
there  aa  there  came  here,  and  in  many  other  places. 
After  ahout  two  years  there  he  hecame  the  iiiioister 
of  the  Calvinistic  Congr^ational  Church  in  Fitch- 
burg,  Massachosetts,  where  he  was  installed  in  1832. 
Three  years  later  he  came  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  to  have  a  pastorate  of  thirty  years.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  was  then  ahout  fi.OdO.  The  church 
was  still  small  and  its  pecuniary  ability  limited. 
But  the  place  was  attractive  and  he  was  qualiSed  to 
enjoy  it  and  adorn  it.  His  .salary  at  first  was  $850 
and  W88  to  be  increaseil  $50  each  year  till  it  was 
$1000.  He  was  to  have  a  suitable  dwelling-house  at 
a  rent  not  exceeding  $200.  If  his  salary  for  the 
second  and  third  years  did  not  cover  his  expenses  he 
was  to  have  a  further  grant,  not  exceeding  $50  per 
year.  Soon  after  his  installation  a  parsonage  was 
built  on  Holyoke  Street,  and  in  this  he  resided  until 
his  death.  The  original  meeting-house  contained 
sixty-six  pews.  In  1840  ten  pews  were  added.  In 
1844  the  house  was  enlarged  aud  twenty  more  pews 
were  pronded.  In  1852  there  was  another  enlarge- 
ment, making  room  for  130  pews  on  the  Hoor.  There 
was  a  small  gallery  at  the  south  end  of  the  bouse.  At 
his  installation  the  church  had  101  members.  In  1352 
there  were  244  and  in  18G5  there  were  nearly  300.  | 
In  1848  Mr.  Albro  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  ' 
Bowdoin  College  and  in  1851  Harvard  conferred  the 
same  honor  upon  him.  In  1852  he  visited  Europe, 
through  the  liberality  of  his  people.  In  18G0  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  installation  was  cele- 
brated by  the  church  aud  society,  when  abundant 
witness  was  borne  by  his  own  people,  and  bis  neigh- 
bors, and  by  the  college,  to  the  esteem  in  which  be 
was  held  for  his  learning  aud  character  and  fidelity. 
His  labors  were  not  restricted  to  his  parish.  He 
served  on  the  School  Committee.  He  gave  the  address 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Cambridge  Cemetery.  He 
WHS  a  manager  in  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath -School 
Society,  and  always  enlivened  the  meetings  of  the 
Publication  Committee  "  by  his  genial  and  keen 
criticisms,  and  made  them  instructive  by  his  learn- 
ing." 

He  was  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Puritan 
faith  and  order  in  the  churches.  He  was  conserva- 
tive in  temper  and  had  no  fondness  for  innovation. 
His  preaching  was  Scriptural  and  logical,  and  help- 
ful to  bis  bearers.  He  could  lead  the  songs  of  the 
church  with  his  voice  and  direct  them  by  his  taste 
and  skill.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  and  it  was  a 
rare  enjoyment  to  listen  to  him  aa  his  spirit  and  wit 
illumined  his  words.  He  had  for  many  yearg  a  class 
of  college  students  with  whom  he  read  portions  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  expounded  with  the 
•wealth  of  his  learning  and  his  piety,  hearingand  ask- 
ing questions.  "  Many  theologians  refer  to  the 
principles  of  interpretation  which  he  gave  them'aa  ' 


laying  the  foundation  uf  their  interest  and  succe^  in 
Biblical  studies.'' 

On  the  12th  day  of  March,  18G5,  the  congregation 
was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  the  pastor  iu  which  he 
resigned  his  office.  He  had  contemplated  taking 
this  step  at  the  close  of  thirty  years  of  service,  and 
the  time  was  at  hand.  The  resignation  was  accepted 
with  deep  emotion  and  many  expressions  of  affection 
and  gratitude.  On  the  15th  of  April,  lStj5,  his  pas- 
torate ended.  But  be  remained  in  the  parsonage  and 
was  in  many  ways  still  the  minister  of  the  people, 
preaching  and  serving  in  other  offices  of  religion. 
He  had  no  desire  for  another  settlement,  but  he 
preached  in  neighboring  churches.  On  the  ICth  of 
December,  ISGG,  be  preached  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  at  West  Roxbiiry.  When  near  the  close  of  his 
sermon  a  pallor  overspread  his  face.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  bis  heart,  and  then  on  bis  head.  He  finish- 
ed the  service,  resumed  lii.s  seat  and  became  insensi- 
ble. He  was  removed  to  bis  temporary  home  at  the 
house  of  a  deacon  of  the  church,  where  be  regained 
consciousness,  and  with  it  his  wonteil  calmness  and 
peace.  Quietly,  patiently,  in  faith  and  hope,  he 
waited  till  the  end  came  on  the  20th.  On  Monday 
his  venerated  form  was  brought  to  hb  old  church  and 
a  few  days  later  the  last  minL-itrieM  of  religion  were 
performed  in  the  darkened  church.  He  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Cambridge  Cemetery,  as  he  had  desired,  the 
5rat  tenant  of  the  lot  belonging  to  the  church — the 
Sbepard  lot.  An  appropriate  stone  marks  his  grave, 
a  granite  monument  hears  bis  name,  with  the  names 
of  ail  the  ministers  of  the  church  who  have  finished 
their  course. 

This  long  narrative  has  reached  its  closing  seritencea. 
In  October,  18(35,  the  minister  of  theSouth  Church  and 
Parish  in  Augusta,  Me.,  was  invited  to  become  the 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge.  The  in- 
vitation was  necessarily  declined.  It  was  renewed  in 
December,  18G6,  aud  under  changed  conditions  it  was 
then  accepted.  .Vccordingly  the  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie  (Harvard  1859,  Andover  1861,  S.T.D. 
Amherst  1879)  was  installed  January  24,  1867.  In 
1872  a  new  church  of  stone  was  opened  and  dedicated 
on  Garden  Street,  corner  of  ^lason.  The  chapel  on 
Mason  Street  was  finished  in  the  following  year. 
The  parsonage  on  Garden  Street  was  built  in  1872. 
Dr.  McKenzie  is  still  the  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  Cambridge  and  the  Sbepard  Congrega- 
tional Society.  The  Rev.  Leonard  S.  Parker,  A.M., 
is  the  assistant  minister. 

It  has  been  most  convenient,  and  according  to  pre- 
cedent, to  trace  to  its  present  estate  the  history  of  the 
church  "  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense."  The  church, 
"aa  to  all  civil  purposes,"  to  borrow  another  phrase 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  best  known  aa  the  First 
Parish  Church.  The  names  are  sufficiently  distinct 
to  prevent  confusion.  We  have  now  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  First  Pariah  Church  from  the  time  of 
the  separation — on  the  12th  of  July,  1829.  Abel 
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Whitney  was  chosen  deacon  and  Sylvanus  Plympton 
clerk  or  scribe  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  William 
Newell  was  called  to  the  pastoral  office.  JMr.  Newell 
was  born  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  February  25,  1804. 
His  school  and  college  career  was  very  brilliant- 
He  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1814,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1824,  the  second 
scholar  in  his  class.  Dr.  John  Pierce  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "  The  IL  oration  of  Newell,  on  early  prejudices, 
was  finely  written  and  delivered."  His  subject,  as 
given  by  his  son  and  biographer,  was,  "  Duties  of 
College  Students  as  Men  and  as  Citizens."  In  1825 
he  was  appointed  usher  in  the  Latin  School.  The 
tendencies  of  his  mind  carried  hira  towards  the  min- 
istry, and  he  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
where  he  graduated  in  1829.  He  wished  to  delay  his 
settlement  for  a  year  at  least,  as  his  health  was  uncer- 
tain. But  he  was  sought  by  the  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, as  we  have  seen,  and  he  was  here  ordained 
May  19,  1830.  His  salary  was  $1000  for  the  first  four 
years,  and  then  $1200,  in  equal  quarterly  payments. 
"His  active  connection  with  the  parish  was  severed 
March  31,  1868.  But  his  heart  never  could  be  sep- 
arated from  his  people.  In  the  long  interval  between 
his  own  retirement  and  the  settling  of  a  successor 
many  parochial  duties  continued  to  fall  to  his  share." 
"  He  came  to  Cambridge  in  delicate  health,  and 
found  himself,  without  any  accumulated  stock  of  ex- 
perience or  any  store  of  addresses,  obliged  to  con- 
tribute two  sermons  a  week,  and  to  conduct  the  min- 
isterial duties  of  a  large  parish — a  parish,  too,  some- 
what formidable  from  its  connection  with  the  college 
and  the  number  of  retired  ministers  who  had  come  to 
settle  in  the  university  town  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  section  of  his  auditors  stood  on  the  level  of 
plain,  practical  life.  .  .  .  He  succeeded  as  well  as  it 
was  possible  to  succeed  in  satisfying  the  natural 
claims  of  one  class  and  the  other."  In  1832  the 
parish  sold  to  the  college  the  land  on  which  its  meet- 
ing-house stood,  and  the  house  now  occupied  by  the 
parish  church  was  erected.  It  was  dedicated  Decem-. 
ber  12,  1833.  The  college  had  certain  reserved  rights 
in  the  house,  and  the  commencement  exercises  were 
held  there  until  1873.  When  Mr.  Newell  was  settled 
there  was  a  partial  connection  of  Church  and  State, 
by  which  every  townsman  was  required  to  pay  his 
part  toward  the  support  of  ^)ublic  worship.  Changes 
in  the  law  were  made  in  1833  and  1835,  and  it  was 
declared  that  no  person  "  shall  hereafter  be  made  a 
member  of  any  parish  or  religious  society  without  his 
consent  in  writing."  The  whole  matter  was  compli- 
cated and  made  more  perplexing  by  the  financial 
connection  between  the  church  and  the  college. 

•Mr.  Newell  came  to  Cambridge  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  division  of  the  church.  A  protest  against  his 
settlement  as  minister  of  the  parish  was  presented  to 
the  ordaining  council,  but,  like  other  protests,  had  no 
effect.  "  He  met  the  storm  of  hostility  by  absolutely 
refusing  to  engage  in  religious  controversy  and  by  ig- 


noring enniity."  When  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Albro's  settlement  was  celebrated,  Dr.  Newell 
wrote  a  letter,  expressing  his  "respect  for  your  able 
and  faithful  pastor,  with  whom,  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  ministry,  my  personal  relations,  notwith- 
standing our  theological  differences,  have  always 
been  pleasant  and  friendly."  He  spoke  of  "  the 
kindly  feeling  which  I  hope  will  always  subsist,  not 
only  between  your  pastor  and  myself,  but  also  be- 
tween the  societies  with  which  we  are  connected — 
branches  as  they  are  of  the  same  old  stock,  descended 
from  the  same  old  Congregational  family,  looking 
back,  amidst  their  honest  differences  of  opinion,  with 
common  pride  to  a  common  ancestry."  Dr.  Albro 
expressed  the  comfort  he  had  in  knowing  that  he  had 
lived  in  so  much  harmony  with  his  "neighbors  of 
different  persuasions." 

Mr.  Newell  received  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity  from 
Harvard  College  in  1853.  We  may  quote  again  from 
his  filial  biographer:  "  His  manners  were  as  courteous, 
his  heart  as  open  and  his  attentions  as  constant  to  the 
poorest  as  to  the  richest  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion. ...  As  the  years  of  his  ministry  passed  on,  and 
as  age  approached,  his  face  seemed  to  grow  constantly 
more  radiant  and  benignant.  Some  have  felt  such  a 
presence  on  the  streets  and  in  the  marts  of  business 
as  a  benediction  which  seemed  to  leave  behind  a 
sweetening  and  consecrating  influence."  His  suc- 
cessor said  of  him  :  "  The  most  marked  characteristic 
of  his  habit  of  mind  was  its  complete  and  childlike 
simplicity,  a  sweet,  gracious,  unstudied  naturalness, 
whose  ways  were  so  plain  and  straight  that  formal 
phrases  could  not  fitly  follow  them."  He  said  there 
was  no  need  to  recall  the  beauty  of  the  life  which  for 
fifty  years  had  been  lived  in  this  community  by  the 
faithful  man  and  earnest  minister. 

Dr.  Newell's  last  illness  was  prolonged  and  painful, 
but  was  borne  with  wonderful  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness and  faith  and  hope.  What  seemed  to  others  the 
valley  of  shadows  was  to  him  the  valley  of  light. 

His  release  came  on  the  28th  of  October,  1831,  "  in 
the  presence  of  those  dearest  to  him.  Conscious  al- 
most to  the  end,  his  last  characteristic  farewell  was 
thanks  for  the  happiness  which  their  love  had  con- 
ferred on  his  life." 

The  liev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Harvard  18()9,  be- 
came the  next  minister  of  this  church,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  Harvard 
1851.  Under  his  charge  the  church  has  remained  in 
continued  prosperity. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  trace  the  history  of  the  First 
Church  and  Parish  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  this  work 
will  allow,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  his- 
tory to  which  all  the  churches  of  Cambridge  are  re- 
lated. For  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  this  is  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  town.  As  we  are 
now  brought  into  times  much  nearer  to  our  own,  the 
historical  sketches  may  well  be  briefer  and  in  more  gen- 
eral terms.    The  wiser  plan  appears  to  be  to  group  the 
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churches  of  each  name  and  class,  instead  of  present- 
ing them  in  chronological  order.  It  is  proj)OBed, 
however,  to  make  the  order  of  the  groups  and  the 
arrangement  within  each  group  chronological.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle  we  continue  the  ac- 
count of  the  Triuitarian  Congregational  Churches  of 
Cambridge. 

In  the  f)reparation  of  these  historical  sketches  con- 
stant use  has  been  made  of  Dr.  Paigne's  invaluable 
"  History  of  Cambridge."  Other  material  has  been 
furnished  by  different  churches,  and  will  be  used,  so 
far  as  practicable,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented. 

It  docs  not  seem  necessary  in  this  account  of  the 
churches  of  Cambridge  to  continue  the  history  of  the 
churches  which  have  been  at  different  times  set  off 
from  the  First  Church,  and  are  now  in  other  towns. 

Congregational  Churches. —  The  First  Church 
in  Cambridge  was  organized  February  1,  1636. 

The  First  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in 
Cambridgeport  was  organized  September  20,  1827, 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1826  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher 
commenced  a  course  of  public  weekly  lectures  at 
Cambridgeport.  "  It  was  instituted  at  the  request  of  a 
few  individuals  who  had,  for  some  time  previous, 
been  connected  with  the  Hanover  Street  Church  in 
Boston,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beecher.  .  .  .  They  were  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Baptist  Society,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Bela  Jacobs,  with  the  use  of  their  meeting-house  for 
this  purpose."  This  was  at  the  time  when  theologi- 
cal controvery  was  agitating  and  dividing  the 
churches.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  found  a  church 
in  Cambridgeport  which  should  maintain  and  teach 
the  Trinitarian  or  "  Evangelical  "  doctrines.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Chaplin,  on 
Austin  Street,  where  the  project  was  considered  and 
plans  were  laid  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  There  the 
council  met  to  organize  the  church — on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated.  This 
house  was  on  Norfolk  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington Street.  Evening  meetings  were  usually  held 
at  Dr.  Chaplin's  house  until  September,  1841.  A  vestry 
was  built  after  the  meeting-house,  probably  in  1834. 
The  meeting-house  was  of  wood  and  was  several  times 
enlarged.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  a  more 
commodious  place  of  worship,  and  a  brick  house  was 
erected  on  Prospect  Street,  which  is  still  used  by  the 
church.  The  old  house  was  sold,  and  was  used  for  lec- 
tures and  other  purposes  until  it  was  burned,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1854.  The  new  house  was  dedicated  June  30, 
1852.  The  cost  of  the  house  was  $23,184.01.  The 
first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  David  Perry,  from 
April  23,  1829,  to  October  13,  1830.  He  was  followed 
by  Rev.  William  A.  Stearns,  from  December  14, 1831, 
to  December  14,  1854.  This  was  much  the  longest 
pastorate  which  the  church  has  enjoyed,  and  it  was 
rich  in  its  usefulness.  The  first  meeting-house  was 
twice  enlarged  and  the  new  house  erected.  Dr.  Stearns 


was  a  man  of  learning  and  wisdom,  of  prudence  and 
charity,  andof  a  many-sided  efficiency.  The  church  was 
greatly  strengthened  during  his  ministry,  and  he  had 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  community  for  his  goodness 
and  dignity  and  ability.  He  resigned  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Amherst  College,  which  he  held  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Mr.  Stearns  was  born  in  Bedford, 
Massachuseets,  March  17, 1805  ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1827,  and  at  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1831. 
He  died  June  8,  1876. 

Dr.  Stearns  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  W. 
Gilman,  (Yale,  1843)  who  was  pastor  from  Septem- 
ber 9,  1856,  to  October  22,  1858. 

Rev.  James  0.  Murray  (Brown  University,  1850) 
waa  installed  May  1,  1861,  and  served  until  February 
6,  1865.  He  is  now  profe.?8or  in  Princeton  College, 
which  made  him  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1867. 

Rev.  Kinsley  Twining  (Yale,  1853)  was  installed 
September  12,  1867,  and  resigned  April  28,  1872,  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Union  Congregational  Church 
in  Providence,  R.  I.  Rev.  William  S.  Karr  (Amherst, 
1851)  was  pastor  from  January  15,  1873,  to  November 
22,  1875,  when  he  became  professor  in  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Rev.  James  S.  Hoyt  (Yale,  1851) 
was  installed  September  14,  1876. 

He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  until  his  death,  in  1890. 
Rev.  David  N.  Beach  (Yale)  was  installed  1884,  and 
is  now  pastor  of  the  church.  By  the  last  report  the 
church  had  600  members. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  church  in  Prospect 
Street,  a  place  should  here  be  given  to  its  work  at 
Stearns'  Chapel.  A  Union  Sabbath-School  was  es- 
tablished in  1852,  which  after  a  few  years  passed  into 
the  control  of  the  Congregational  Church.  In  1863 
a  chapel  was  built  on  Harvard  Street,  to  which  the 
name  of  Stearns  was  given.  Rev.  Edward  Abbott 
(University  of  ihe  City  of  New  York,  1860)  took  charge 
of  this  mission  January  1,  1865.  November  21, 1865, 
a  church  of  fifty-one  members  was  organized  as  the 
Stearns  Chapel  Congregational  Church,  and  Mr.  Abbott 
installed  as  pastor.  Mr.  Abbott  retired  in  November^ 
1869,  after  efficrent  service,  and  Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt 
(Williams,  1860)  was  installed  May  4,  1870.  The 
chapel,  which  had  been  enlarged  in  1867,  became 
too  small  for  the  growing  church  which  went  out  and 
became  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church.  Ser- 
vices were  continued  in  the  chapel  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  and  another  church,  was  formed 
October  16,  1872,  as  the  Chapel  Congregational 
Church,  and  Rev.  John  K.  Browne  (Harvard,  1869) 
was  installed  as  its  pastor.  He  retired  September  16, 
1875,  and  was  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  Harpoot,  Eastern  Turkey.  Rev.  Robert 
B.  Hall  (Williams,  1870)  was  installed  December  29, 
1875,  and  after  a  promising  beginning  of  his  work  was 
removed  by  death  November  2,  1876. 

Rev.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee  became  the  acting  pastor 
April  1,  1877,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1878,  he  was 
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installed  as  pastor.  On  account  of  impaired  health 
he  resigned  his  otfice  and  was  formally  dismissed  July 
3,  1881.  He  is  now  librarian  of  Dartmouth  College. 
September  4, 1S81,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Bickford  assumed 
the  duties  of  acting  pastor.  March  2, 1883,  the  church 
was  incorporated  as  the  "  Chapel  Congregational 
Church  in  Cambridgeport."  About  the  same  time 
Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Wood,  the  widow  of  Caleb  Wood, 
and  a  member  of  the  church  in  Prospect  Street,  made 
a  very  large  gift  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house, 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  called  the  Wood  Me- 
morial Church,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  gift 
was  accepted  and  a  commodious  and  attractive  house 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Austin  and  Columbia 
Streets.  It  was  dedicated  April  30,  1884,  and  on  the 
following  day  Mr.  Bickford  was  installed  as  pastor. 
By  act  of  the  Legislature  February  28, 1884,  the  name 
of  the  church  was  changed  to  "  Wood  Memorial 
Church  in  Cambridgeport." 

Stearns'  Chapel  was  again  at  the  disposal  of  the 
church  which  had  built  it,  and  sustained  in  good  mea- 
sure the  services  in  it.  Religious  services,  including 
preaching  and  a  Sunday-school,  were  resumed,  and 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Ely,  from  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  church  in  Prospect  Street,  by 
which  the  mission  is  chiefly  sustained.  The  affairs  of 
the  mission  are  prospering,  and  it  is  thought  that  an- 
other Congregational  Church  will  soon  be  formed  in 
Stearns'  Chapel. 

Second  Evangelical  Congregational  Church. — This 
church  was  organized  March  30, 1842,  by  persons  who 
were  generally  "  Zealous  advocates  of  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery."  They  erected  a  meeting-house 
at  the  corner  of  Austin  and  Temple  Streets,  and  dedi- 
cated it  January  3,  1844.  The  first  minister.  Rev. 
Joseph  C.  Lovejoy  (Bowdoin,  1829),  was  installed  Janu- 
ary 26, 1843,  and  he  continued  in  office  until  May  10, 
18o3.  Rev.  Charles  Packard  (Bowdoin,  1842)  was  the 
minister  from  April  26, 1854,  to  March  21,  1855.  Rev. 
Charles  Jones  was  the  minister  from  May  25,  1855,  to 
October  16,  1857.  Rev.  George  E.  Allen  (Brown 
University,  1850)  was  installed  May  20,  1858,  and  he 
resigned  July  12,  1861.  After  a  series  of  discourage- 
ments, by  advice  of  a  council,  the  church  was  dis- 
banded October  3,  1865.  Many  of  the  members 
united  with  the  Pilgrim  Church,  furnishing  more  than 
$1200  to  aid  in  building  the  church  on  Magazine 
Street.  The  meetinghouse,  which  was  no  longer 
needed  by  the  society,  was  sold,  and  was  burned  Sep- 
tember 6,  1865. 

The  Evangelical  Church  at  East  Cambridge  was  or- 
ganized September  8,  1842.  In  1843  a  meeting-house 
was  erected  at  the  northeasterly  corner  of  Second  and 
Thorndike  Streets.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Fred- 
erick T.  Perkins  (Yale,  1839),  who  was  ordained  Jan- 
uary 11,  1843,  and  resigned  May  26,  1851.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Joseph  L.Bennett  (Amherst,  1845), 
who  was  installed  July  1,  1852,  and  resigned  Febru- 


ary 18, 1857.  Rev.  Richard  G.  Greene  was  pastor  1858- 
60  ;  Rev.  William  W.  Parker  1861-64;  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Mighill  (Amherst,  1860),  1864-67;  Rev.  Heman 
R.  Timlow  was  actingpastor  in  1867-70.  Then  Samuel 
Bell  was  installed  November  1,  1870,  and  resigned 
May  29, 1872.  Rev.  D.  W.  Kilburn  supplied  the  pul- 
pit afterwards.  In  1876  the  meeting-house  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Day  Street  Church  in  West  Somerville, 
and  was  taken  down  and  removed  for  the  use  of 
that  church,  by  which  it  is  now  occupied.  The  East 
Cambridge  Church  had  become  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  by  the  removal  of  its  members  and  the 
changes  in  the  population  around  it,  and  it  was  there- 
fore disbanded. 

The  North  Avenue  Congregational  Church  was  or- 
ganized September  23,1857.  It  was  at  first  called  the 
Holmes  Congregational  Church,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Holmes  Congregational  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  North  Cambridge  in  September,  1857.  In 
1866  the  name  North  Avenue  was  substituted  for 
Holmes.  A  chapel  was  built  in  1857,  and  called  the 
Holmes  Chapel.  In  this  worship  was  maintained 
until  it  was  too  small  for  the  congregation,  when  it 
was  sold  to  a  new  Methodist  Society.  The  Holmes 
Society  bought  the  meeting-house  of  the  old  Cam- 
bridge Baptist  Church,  and  moved  it  bodily  to  the 
corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Roseland  Street.  It  was 
dedicated  by  its  new  owners  September  29,  1867.  It 
was  afterwards  enlarged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
growing  congregation,  and  it  is  still  the  home  of  the 
church.  The  church  at  its  formation  had  forty-three 
members,  some  of  whom  were  from  the  First  Church. 
At  the  last  report  there  were  512  members. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Carruthers 
(Bowdoin,  1853),  who  was  installed  January  2,  1861, 
and  dismissed  February  21,  1866.  Rev.  David  0. 
Mears  (Amherst,  1865)  was  ordained  and  installed 
October  2,  1867.  After  a  successful  ministry  he  re- 
tired July  1, 1877,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Pied- 
mont Church,  in  Worcester.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
(Harvard,  1876,  Andover,  1879)  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled September  25,  1879,  and  resigned  October  29, 
1886,  to  become  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  in 
Minneapolis.  Rev.  Walters  Alexander,  D.D.  (Yale, 
1858,  Andover,  1861),  was  installed  October  28,  1886, 
and  has  remained  the  pastor  of  the  church  until  his 
recent  resignation  of  the  office. 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Church. — An  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  church  has  already  been  given.  The 
fuller  sketch  which  follows  has  been  prepared  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  church  and  is  printed  in  full. 

In  1852  a  mission  Sabbath -school  was  established 
in  the  lower  part  of  Cambridgeport,  which  was  for 
some  time  carried  on  by  the  Firet  and  Second  Con- 
gregational, the  Methodist  and  the  Baptist  Churches, 
acting  together.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  all 
these  churches  except  the  First  Congregational  relin- 
quished their  connection  with  the  work.  In  1863 
the  Stearns  Chapel  was  built  on  Harvard  Street,  near 
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WiiiBor,  primarily  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
school.  The  chapel  was  hooii  opened  for  relifrious 
meetings  on  Sunday  and  WcdneHday  evenings,  and 
preaching  services  were  held  on  Sunday  afternoons 
with  a  good  degree  of  regularity.  The  success  of 
those  efforts  was  such  that  the  First  Church  was  led 
to  consider  the  question  of  organizing  another 
church. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Rev.  Edward  Abbott  was 
invited  to  "  take  charge  of  the  Stearns  Chapel  for 
one  year."  He  began  his  work  Sunday,  January  1, 
18C5,  and  on  November  2l8t  of  the  same  year  a 
church  of  fifty-one  members  was  formed.  It  was 
called  the  Stearns  Chapel  Congregational  Church, 
and  Mr.  Abbott  was  installled  as  its  first  pastor.  Of  the 
fifty-one  members,  eighteen  came  by  letter  from  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  seventeen  from  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  (which  disbanded  at 
about  this  time),  and  four  from  churches  outside  of 
Cambridge;  while  twelve  made  their  first  public  con- 
fession of  faith. 

The  growth  of  the  church  was  rapid.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  chapel. 
Mr.  Abbott  resigned  the  pastorate  in  November,  1869, 
and  on  the  4th  of  the  following  May  Rev.  George  R. 
Leavitt  was  installed  as  his  successor.  It  had  now 
become  evident  that  the  church  ought  to  leave  the 
mission  chapel,  and  build  a  larger  meeting-house. 
A  majority  of  the  attendants  at  the  Stearns  Chapel 
lived  on  the  southerly  side  of  Main  Street,  in  a  part 
of  the  city  where  there  was  no  Congregational 
Church.  It  was  consequently  decided  to  build  in 
that  section,  and  a  lot  was  bought  at  the  corner  of 
Magazine  and  Cottage  Streets,  in  April,  1870.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  house  was  laid  May  13,  1871, 
and  the  building  was  dedicated  January  4,  1872. 
The  cost  of  the  lot  and  the  building  was  nearly  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

Early  in  1871  the  name  of  the  organization  was 
changed  to  The  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  and 
a  petition  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  for  a  special 
act  of  incorporation,  giving  the  church  the  right  to 
hold  property  and  do  all  its  own  business,  without  a 
parish  or  society.  At  that  time  such  a  form  of 
church  life  was  almost  unknown,  and  was  impossible 
without  special  legislative  enactment.  The  petition 
was  granted,  however,  and  The  Pilgrim  Church  be- 
came a  legal  corporation.  February  22,  1885,  Mr. 
Leavitt  tendered  his  resignation,  in  consequence  of  a 
call  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  he 
was  formally  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
Soon  afterward  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  George 
A.  Tewksbury,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  on  the  7th 
of  May  he  was  installed  as  the  third  pastor  of  Pil- 
grim Church.  He  held  this  oflice  about  four  years, 
and  was  dismissed  March  5,  1889.  Rev.  Charles 
Olmstead,  formerly  of  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Tewksbury,  being  installed  July  9,  1889. 

At  the  outset  the  church  adopted  the  plan  of  free 


sittings  and  voluntary  offerings.  None  of  the  pews 
are  assigned  to  individuals  or  families,  but  all  are 
strictly  free.  The  exjjcnses  of  the  churcii  are  met 
entirely  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  which 
are  gathered  by  passing  boxes  throughout  the  house 
at  each  Sunday  preaching  service.  The  old  custom 
of  having  two  sermons  every  Sunday,  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  has  never  been  abandoned. 

The  church  has  received  a  total  of  over  eleven 
hundred  members,  and  its  present  membership  is 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

Wood  Memorial  Church. — An  account  o  the  forma- 
tion of  this  church  has  been  given.  It  moved  from 
Stearns'  Chapel  to  its  new  house  in  1884.  Mr.  Bick- 
ford  retired  from  the  pastorate  May  26,  1887,  after  a 
ministry  which  had  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
church.  Rev.  Isaiah  W.  Sneath  became  the  acting 
pastor  September  1,  1887,  and  was  finally  installed  as 
pastor  June  20,  1888.  The  church  had  in  February, 
1890,  a  membership  of  195,  with  a  Sunday-school  of 
395  members. 

Unitarian  Churches. —  The  First  Parish  Church 
was  organized  February  1,  1636.  The  account  of  this 
church  has  already  been  given. 

Cambridgeport  Parish. — An  account  has  already 
been  given  of  the  organization  of  this  parish.  The 
meeting-house  corporation  was  formed  in  1805,  the 
meeting-house  dedicated  January  1,  1807,  the  parish 
organized  in  1808,  and  the  church  formed  July  14, 
1809.  The  first  minister.  Rev.  Thomas  Brattle  Gan- 
nett, was  ordained  January  19,  1814,  and  was  the  pas- 
tor till  1834.  He  died  in  1851,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty- 
two. 

The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Artemas  B.  Muzzey 
(Harvard,  1824),  who  was  installed  January  1,  1834, 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  1846.  Mr.  Muzzey  is 
still  living  in  Cambridge.  He  has  been  especially  in- 
terested in  historical  studies,  and  as  a  native  of  Lex- 
ington has  api)ropriately  published  a  book  of 
"  Reminiscences  and  Memorials  of  Men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  their  Families."  The  third  minister  was 
the  Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware  (Harvard  1838),  who  was 
installed  November  29,  1846,  and  retired  April  1, 1864. 
He  resigned  to  take  charge  of  a  society  in  Baltimore, 
and  afterwards  was  the  minister  of  the  Arlington  St. 
Church,  in  Boston,  until  his  death,  in  1881. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Badger  was  installed  January  15, 
1865,  and  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  Octo- 
ber 1, 1865.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  Cartographi- 
cal Department  of  the  library  of  Harvard  College. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Briggs,  D.D.,  was  installed 
April  3,  1867,  and  is  still  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1825  and  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1834.  He  received  his 
Doctorate  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  in  1855.  The 
Rev.  John  Tunis,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1882,  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  April 
11,  1889. 

During  Mr.  Ware's  ministry  the  society  increased 


larg^ely.  and  in  1S54  the  churob  was  remodeled  and 
new  pew3  took  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  After  Dr. 
Brigrg^'  accession  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  the 
society  was  so  much  enlarged  that  in  1872  it  was 
found  necessary  again  to  remodel  the  church  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  pews.  A  new  vestry  was  fit- 
ted up  in  the  basement.  The  first  meeting-bouse  was 
of  brick,  and  SLood  on  the  west  side  of  the  square 
bounded  by  Broadway  and  Harvard,  Columbia  and 
Boardman  Streets.  This  house  was  so  much  injured 
by  the  wind  in  1S33  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  the 
new  house  was  erected  on  Austin  Street.  This  is  now 
the  home  of  the  church, — the  place  of  worship,  and 
the  centre  of  its  religious  and  philantbropicacti  vities. 
A  Sunday-school  was  established  by  the  society  in 
1S14. 

The  JTiird  Conyregational  Society  W£a  incorporated 
June  IG,  182",  and  in  that  year  it  erected  a  brick 
meeting-bouse  at  the  corner  of  Thorndike  and  Third 
Streets,  East  Cambridge.  The  church  was  orgaaized 
3Iarch  3,  1S2S.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Warren 
Bnrton  (Harvard,  1821).  He  was  installed  March  5, 
l->23  and  resigned  in  1829,  and  the  Rev.  James  D. 
Green  (Harvard,  1S17)  was  installed  Januarj-  6,  1830. 
He  resigned  in  1S40  and  afterward  filled  various  civil 
oiBces.,  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Cambridge-  His 
successors  were  Rev.  3Ie?srs.  Henry  Lambert,  George 
G.  IngersoU,  Frederick  W.  Holland,  Frederick  N. 
Knapp,  William  T.  Claite,  Henry  C.  Badger,  Rufus 
P.  Stebbins,  Stephen  G.  Bulfinch  and  Samuel  W. 
McDaniel.  The  latter  resigned  ia  1S74.  The  changes 
in  that  part  of  Cambridge  made  it  impracticable  to 
continue  :be  services  in  the  church.  In  1887  the 
Cambridgeport  Parish  and  Church  in  Austin  Street 
received  the  fund  of  the  society  and  became  responsi- 
ble for  its  custixly  and  use.  In  connection  with  this 
arrangement  the  society  in  Austin  Street,  by  an  act  of 
the  L^slature,  took  the  name  of  the  Third  Congrega- 
tional Society  in  Cambridge.  The  house  in  East 
Cambridge  was  sold  in  1880,  with  the  organ  and  bell, 
and  has  since  been  used  by  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion (Episcopal). 

The  Lte  .Urtet  .'iocifly  was  organized  in  1846.  Most 
of  the  original  members,  with  the  first  pastor,  had 
been  connected  with  the  Cambridgeport  Parish.  The 
church  was  organized  April  9,  1847.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  on  Lee  Street  and  dedicated 
3Iirch  2-3,  1S47,  and  burned  ilay  20,  1855.  Another 
house  was  erected  on  the  same  lot  and  dedicated 
January  23.  ISoC. 

Rev.  Artemas  B.  lluzzey  was  the  pastor  from  Sep- 
tember 7,  184G,  till  February  20,  1S54,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Henry  R.  Harring- 
ton (Harvard.  1S34),  from  February  11,  1855,  to  April 
1,  lSf>^.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Abram  W.  Stevens^ 
who  was  installed  November  2G,  1SG5  and  retired 
November  1,  1870.  Rev.  John  P.  Bland,  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  (1S71),  was  ordained  Sep- 
tember 0.  IS71.  But  the  Lee  Street  Society  had  become 


reduced  in  strength  by  the  death  or  removal  of 
most  of  its  original  members,  and  it  was  at  length 
thought  beat  to  accept  a  cordial  invitation  to  re- 
turn to  the  church  and  society  in  Austin  Street. 
"The  result  was  accomplished  satisfactorily  to  ail 
concerned  and  the  union  Wb3  consummated  without  a 
dissenting  voice." 

The  church  on  Lee  Street  was  bought  by  the  city, 
and  is  now  temporarily  used  by  the  Latin  School. 

The  Alien  Street  Congregational  Society  {Unitarian) 
was  organized  October  8,  1851,  in  North  Cambridge. 
Several  of  the  members  resided  over  the  line,  in 
Somerville.  A  meeting-house  was  built  at  the  comer 
of  Allen  and  Orchard  Streets,  on  land  given  for  that 
purpose  by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Allen.  The  house  waa 
finished  in  February,  1853,  and  waa  destroyed  by  fire 
March  19,  1865.  Aaother  house,  erected  on  the  same 
site,  was  completed  in  December,  1865,  and  was  afler- 
wards  enlarged.  In  1869  it  was  found  expedient  for 
the  society  to  unite  with  the  Universalist  denomina- 
tion, and  its  latest  history  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  Universalist  Churches. 

University  Church. — An  account  has  already  been 
given  of  the  organization  of  a  church  in  connection 
with  Harvard  College  in  1814.  That  waa  nearly 
fifteen  years  before  the  separation  of  the  First  Church 
from  the  parish,  and  the  new  church  was  formed  with 
the  approval  and  assistance  of  the  old  church  and  its 
minister.  But  the  new  church  became  allied  with 
the  Unitarian  movement  and  its  minisstera  were  from 
that  branch  of  the  church.  Services  were  held  in  the 
new  College  Chapel  in  University  Hall  and  the  pres- 
ident with  the  Faculty  of  the  Theological  School, 
otEciate.  In  1858  Appleton  Chapel  was  completed, 
and  the  services  of  the  College  Church  ha  ve  since  been 
held  there.  The  pastors  and  preachers,  in  addition  to 
President  Kirkland,  have  been  Rev.  Henry  Ware, 
D.D.  (Harvard,  1785), from  1814  to  1840;  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  D.D.,  Jr.  (Harvard,  1812),  from  1840  to  1842; 
Rev.  Convers  Francis,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1815),  from  1842 
to  1855 ;  Rev.  Frederic  D.  Huntington,  D.D.  (Amherst, 
1842),  from  1855  to  18G0;  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
D.D.  (Harvard,  1826),  from  1860  to  1881.  Since  that 
time  the  services  of  the  University  Church  have  been 
discontinaed.  After  Dr.  Peabody's  resignation  the 
chapel  pulpit  was  supplied  by  difierent  ministers  who 
were  invited  by  the  college  authorities.  In  1886  Rev. 
Francis  G.  Peabody  (Harvard,  1869),  was  appointed 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  and  a  board 
of  five  preachers  was  appointed  to  administer  with 
him  the  religious  affairs  of  the  college.  The  five 
preachers  were  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D., 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Rev.  Alexander  McKen- 
zie,  D.D.,  Rev.  Richard  Montague,  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon.  The  preachers  are  appointed  annually. 
Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  Rev,  Brooke  Herford, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  have  been 
added  lo  the  board,  from  which  some  of  the  original 
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membera  have  retired.  Tbe  Plummer  professor  and 
the  preachers  couduct  the  service  of  morniaf;  prayer, 
and  a  Sunday  evening  service  in  which  they  are 
assisted  by  other  clergymeu. 

PaoTESTA^T  Episcopal  Churches.  —  Christ 
Church. — The  introductiou  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
into  Cambridge  haa  been  mentioned  already  iu  its 
chronological  place.  A  fuller  account  can  be  given 
here,  compiled,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  narrative 
written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hoppin  for  the  "History  of  the 
Americau  Episcopal  Church."  "  Several  worthy  gen- 
tlemen of  the  towu  of  Cambridge,"  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  petitioned  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  grant 
them  a  missionary  who  t'hould  officiate  for  them  and 
for  others  in  neighboring  towns,  and  for  such  college 
studenis  as  were  in  the  English  Church.  They  named 
the  Rev.  East  Apthorp,  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  as  a  suitable  njan  for  this  s-er- 
vice.  Mr.  Apthorp  was  appointed  in  1759,  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  building  a  church.  The  original 
subscription  for  this  purpose  is  dated  at  Boston,  April 
25,  1759.  The  building  committee  was  composed  of 
well-kuown  men:  Htnry  Vassal,  Joseph  Lee,  John 
Vassal.  Ralph  Inman,  Thomas  Oliver,  David  Phips. 
They  employed  "a  masterly  architect,'  Mr,  Peter 
Harriijon,  of  Newport,  R.  I."  "Christ  Church,  built 
from  his  designs,  at  a  cost,  not  including  tbe  land,  of 
about  £1300  sterling,  seems  to  have  been  always  re- 
garded as  an  edifice  of  .superior  elegance."'  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp spoke  of  it  as  "adding  to  the  few  specimens 
we  have  of  excellence  in  the  fin*)  arts."  Archdeacon 
Bamaby,  in  his  "Traveb,'"  published  in  17G0,  says  of 
the  house  and  the  minister,  "The  building  is  elegant, 
and  the  minister  of  it,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Apthorp,  is  a  very 
amiable  young  man  of  shining  parts,  good  learning, 
and  pure  and  engaging  mauners."  Theestnblishmeut 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  colony  was  met 
with  resistance  Mr.  Apthorp,  published  in  1703, 
"  Considerations  on  the  Institutiou  and  Conduct  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel."  The 
Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew  replied,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  replied  to  him,  aud  Dr.  Mayhew  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  contiuued  the  controveisy.  Upon  his  senle- 
ment  here,  Mr.  Apthorp  "  built  a  spacious  and  costly 
mansion,  the  unwonted splet^dor  of  which  caused  many 
remarks."  Dr,  Mayhew  wrcte :  "Since  the  mission 
was  established  in  Cambridge,  and  a  very  sumptuous 
dwelling  house  (for  tbii4  country)  erected  there,  that 
town  hath  been  often  talked  of  by  Episcopalians,  cs 
well  as  others,  as  the  proposed  place  of  residence  for 
a  bishop."  Dr.  Hoppin  writes :  "  No  doubt  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp's  situation  in  Cambridge  was  rendered  uncom- 
fortable by  this  controversy,  and  he  the  more  readily 
embraced  theopportuuity  of  preferment  in  England." 
He  received  in  1765  an  appointment  from  Archbishop 
Seeker,  and  returned  to  England,  where  "  he  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  and  *as  buried  with 
great  honor  in  the  chapel  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 


bridge." His  death  occurred  on  the  IGlh  of  April, 
ISIG.' 

The  church  was  erected  on  Garden  Street,  on  land 
adjoining  the  old  burying-g  round.    "A  piece  cf  land 
one  hundred  feet  square  was  bought  of  ^Ir.  James 
Reed  for  £1G  2."i.  lArf.,  lawlul  money,"    "  This,  with 
the  same  quantity  bought  of  the  Pioprieiors  of  the 
common  and  undivided  lands  of  the  Town  of  Cam- 
bridge and  'aken  in  from  the  commons,  foimed  the 
church  lot.    The  price  paid  to  the  Proprietor  was  £13 
6«.  Sd.,  lawful  money,  the  church  also  paying  for  tbe 
removal  of  tbe  Pounds."    The  church  was  opened 
for  divine  service  October  15,  1761.    After  Mr.  Ap- 
I  thorp's  retirement  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  officiated 
I  from  December,  1704,  to  May,  1765.    In  June,  17C7, 
!  tbe  Rev.  Winwood  Serjeant  became  the  missionary 
I  for  the  church,  aud  he  remained  in  this  office  until 
I  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Dr. 
i  Caner  writes  to  tbe  society,  June  '2,  1775  :  "  Mr.  Ser- 
I  jeant  of  Cambridge,  haa  been  obliged,  with  his  family, 
I  to  fly  for  the  safety  of  iheir  lives,  nor  can  I  learn 
I  where  he  is  concealed.    His  fine  church  is  turned 
into  barraLks  by  tbe  rebel*,  aud  a  beautiful  organ 
that  was  in  it  broke  to  pieces."    Another  writes  in 
1778:  "  Mr.  Serjeant's  parish  at  Cambridge  is  wholly 
broken  up.    The  elegant  houses  of  these  gentlemen 
who  once  belonged  to  it  are  now  occupied  by  the 
rebels."    Mr.  Serjeant  diid  at  Bath,  England,  Sep- 
tember 20,  17S0. 

While  the  American  Army  was  in  Cambridge  it  is 
probable  th.it  service  was  occasionally  performed  in 
the  church.  There  is  a  record  of  a  service  held  on 
Sunday,  the  last  day  of  1775,  "  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Washington.  There  were  present  the  General  and 
lady,  Mrs.  Gates,  Mr.  Custisand  a  number  of  otherc." 
But  the  house  "  was  left  for  many  years  in  a  melan- 
choly and  desecrated  condition,  the  doors  shattered 
and  all  the  windows  broken  cut,  exposed  to  rain 
and  storms,  and  every  sort  of  depredation  ;  its 
beauty  gone,  its  sanctuary  defiled,  the  wind  howling 
through  its  deserted  aisles  and  about  its  stained  and 
decaying  walls ;  the  whole  building  being  a  disgrace 
instead  of  an  ornament  to  the  town."  No  effort  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  for  the  renewal  of  divine 
worship  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790.  The 
edifice  was  then  repaired,  and  on  the  14lh  of  July 
was  reopened  .'"or  service,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Paiker,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  preached  from  Ephesians 
ii.  19-22.  "  The  Rev.  Joseph  Warren  had  been  'put 
into  Deacon's  orders'  by  Bishop  Seabury,  for  Christ 
Church,  and  officiated  till  Esster,  1791,  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Walter  and  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Montague, 
as  assistant,  then  served  conjointly  for  a  time. 
Readers  were  employed,  among  them  Theodore 
Debar,  afterward  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  and  Jon- 
athan Mayhew  Wsiinwright,  afterward  Provisional 
Bishop  of  New  York."  In  1826  the  building  was  re- 
paired and  reopened  July  'iO,  1826,  "  a  sermon 
'  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  George  Otis,  A.  M.,  one 
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of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College.  Of  those  who  have 
in  later  days  served  this  ancient  parish  as  rectora,  two 
are  now  bishops  of  the  church,  the  Right  Rev.  Drs. 
Vail  and  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.  Of  those  who  have 
temporarily  served  in  this  congregation,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Williams  is  now  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
Rev.  Horatio  Southgate  was  the  Missionary  Bishop 
in  Turkey."  Mr.  Otis  was  chosen  rector,  and  declined 
the  office  on  account  of  his  college  engagements,  but 
"  he  continued  to  officiate  for  the  church,  and  was  vir- 
tually its  minister,  till  his  lamented  and  untimely 
death,  at  the  age  of  thirty  two,  February  25,  1828." 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  was  rector  from  Easter, 
1829,  to  Easter,  1835;  Dr.  Howe  for  a  few  months  in 
1836  and  1837;  Dr.  Vail  from  Easter,  1837,  to  Easter, 
1839.  The  Rev.  Nicholas  Hoppin  became  the  rector 
in  November,  1839.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  1831.  The  congregation  increased 
under  his  rectorship,  and  in  1857  the  church  edifice 
was  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  twenty-three  feet  to  its 
length.  Changes  were  also  made  in  the  interior.  A 
chime  of  thirteen  bells  was  procured  by  subscription 
and  placed  in  the  belfry  of  the  church,  where  they 
were  rung  for  the  first  time  on  Easter  morning,  1860. 
After  a  8ucce.-srul  ministry  of  thirty-four  years,  much 
the  longest  which  the  church  has  known,  Dr.  Hoppin 
resigned,  April  20,  1874.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  held  in  great  respect. 

The  next  rector  of  Christ  Church  was  the  Rev. 
William  Chauncy  Laugdon,  D.D.,  who,  after  a  few 
years  of  faithful  service,  resigned  the  parish,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  rector,  Rev.  James  F.  Spald- 
ing, D.  D. 

St.  Peter' g  Church,^  Main  Street,  Cambridgeport. — 
This  parish  was  organized  October  27,  1842.  A  lot  of 
land  on  Magazine  Street,  near  Perry,  was  given  as  a 
site  for  the  church,  but  this  location  being  considered 
entirely  out  of  town,  it  was  exchanged  for  a  lot  on 
Prospect  Street,  near  the  corntr  of  Harvard,  on 
which  a  church  was  at  once  built.  The  parish  was 
admitted  into  union  with  the  Diocese  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  convention  in  1843. 

The  movement  for  a  new  church  building  began  in 
1864,  and  the  foundation  of  ihe  present  church,  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Vernon  Streets,  was  laid  in  that 
year.  The  work  proceeded  slowly;  in  September, 
1866,  worship  was  begun  in  the  Sunday-school  room, 
and  the  church  was  opened  for  service  on  the  Sunday 
after  Christmas,  1867;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  fully  paid  for,  its  consecration  could  not  take 
place  until  October  2,  1873,  when  that  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Right  Rev.  B.  H.  Paddock,  it  being  his 
first  public  official  act  after  his  consecration  as 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

In  the  forty-seven  years  of  its  history  the  parish 
has  been  in  charge  of  nine  different  clergymen, 
Rey.  Edward  M.  Gushee  (Brown  University,  1858) 


was  rector  from  Easter,  1875 ;  but  at  the  present  time 
(February,  1890)  the  rectorship  is  vacant. 

St.  Philip's  Chnroh,'^  Mhton  Street.' — This  church 
was  built  by  Rev.  Edward  M,  Gushee  while  he  was  rec- 
tor of  St.  Peter's  Church,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense. 
The  formal  benediction  of  the  foundation  took  place 
on  Sunday,  November  28,  1886,  and  the  church  was 
opened  for  service  on  Sunday,  June  12,  1887.  Mr. 
Gushee  continued  to  serve  both  churches  until  Eas- 
ter, 1888,  when  he  resigned  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Peter's  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  St.  Philip's, 
of  which  he  still  remains  in  charge.  In  the  summer 
of  1888  the  church  was  enlarged  by  lengthening 
both  chancel  and  nave  and  the  addition  of  a  tran- 
sept. The  congregation  is  not  represented  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  not  having 
been  admitted  into  union  with  the  Diocese. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension,'^  East  Cambridge,  and 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Cambridgeport,  are  canonically 
called  "  Missions,"  having  no  parochial  organization 
and  no  representation  in  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
but  they  are  not  dependent  on  any  parish. 

St.  Bartholomew's  has  been  in  existence  about  two 
years  and  is  now  under  the  care  of  Rev.  David  G, 
Haskins,  D.D. 

The  first  service  for  the  Mission  of  the  Ascension 
was  held  on  Whit-Sunday,  1875,  by  Rev,  Wm,  War- 
land  in  the  present  church,  which  was  then  owned  by 
the  Third  Congregational  Society, 

In  May,  1886,  the  building,  with  the  organ  and  bell, 
was  bought  for  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  There 
is  no  clergyman  in  regular  charge  at  the  present  time, 

St.  James'  Pariah,^  Cambridge.— The  circumstances 
leading  to  the  organization  of  this  parish  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  as  its  growth  has  been  one  of 
the  noticeable  features  of  the  religious  life  of  the  city. 
In  1860  the  Rev.  Frederic  D.  Huntington,  D.D., 
Pluramer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard 
University,  and  previously  a  Unitarian,  had  been 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Four  years  later  he  resigned  his  office  in  the 
university.  His  organization  and  rectorship  of  Em- 
manuel Church,  Boston,  followed  this  step.  Another 
result  was  the  organization  of  the  "  Church  Union,'' 
a  fervent  society  of  young  churchmen  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  dedicated  to  aggressive  effijrt  in  the  line  of 
church  extension.  Living  at  this  juncture  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  connected  with  the  mother  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  was  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,  a 
retired  Episcopal  clergyman  in  impaired  health. 
Stimulated  by  the  zeal  and  activity  around  him,  he 
looked  about  for  a  suitable  place  at  which  himself  to 
try  a  mission  work,  and  pitched  upon  North  Cam- 
bridge, then  an  almost  outlying  and  detached  precinct 
of  the  city,  beginning  a  mile  or  more  above  the  col- 
lege buildings  at  Harvard  Square.  There  he  hired  a 
hall,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  Samuel  Batchelder 
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and  George  Dexter,  two  devoted  laymen,  honored 
Cambridge  names,  (he  first  Bcrvicc  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Christmas  l-)ay,  1804,  the  reetor  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  now  Bishop  of  Central 
New  York,  preaching  tlie  sermon.  The  hall  was 
Atwill's,  on  the  corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Russell 
Street.  Here  the  mission  continued  under  Mr.  Cros- 
well's  ministry  until  its  growth  led  to  its  rem  oval  to 
the  abandoned  bank  buildiug  on  the  avenue  near 
Porter's  Station,  which  was  fitted  up  for  a  chapel  and 
occupied  as  such  until  1871.  Meantime  a  parish  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  had  been  organized  under  the 
legal  title  of  the  Free  Church  of  St.  James,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1866,  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell  as 
rector,  which  position  he  filled  till  the  building 
of  the  little  church  on  Beech  Street,  the  gift  of  a 
Cambridge  lady  deeply  interested  in  the  mission, 
and  erected  on  land  secured  by  Mr.  Croswell  with  the 
aid  of  other  friends.  The  corner-stone  of  this  church 
was  laid  June  30,  1871,  and  the  building  was  conse- 
crated December  21st  following.  Mr.  Croawell's 
health  obliging  him  about  this  time  to  retire  from 
the  rectorship,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fultz,  and  he  in  turn,  in  1873,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Tyng,  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
of  New  York.  Fresh  from  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal School  in  Cambridge,  Mr.  Tyng  brought  to  this 
his  first  rectorship  great  ardor  and  indefatigable 
industry,  and  during  the  five  years  of  his  ministry 
the  parish,  though  still  small  and  feeble  and  strug- 
gling, made  steady  gains.  The  planting  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Arlington  and  the  building  of  St. 
James'  Chapel,  West  S()merville,  were  part  of  the 
visible  fruits  of  Mr.  Tyng's  energetic  work.  In  1878 
Mr.  Tyng  resigned,  having  offered  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Japan,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Abbott,  formerly  a  Congregationalist  min- 
ister, and  a  resident  of  Cambridge  since  1865 
(founder  and  first  pastor  of  what  is  now  the  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church),  who  had  lately  been  con- 
firmed in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  about  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  its  ministry.  Mr.  Abbott  vir- 
tually took  charge  of  the  parish  in  September,  1878, 
and  is  now  (1890)  still  its  rector.  The  growth  of  the 
parish  in  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  vigorous  and 
marked.  The  purchase  of  land  in  the  rear  of  the 
Beech  Street  Church  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a 
Parish  House,  and  later  the  purchase  of  the  sightly 
and  historic  Davenport  estate,  on  the  corner  of  the 
avenue  and  Beech  Street,  and  the  completion  thereon, 
in  1889,  of  a  large,  new  and  beautiful  stone  church, 
are  the  two  most  notable  outward  signs  of  their  pro- 
gress. Of  this  church  Bishop  Huntington  laid  the 
corner-stone  in  August,  1888.  The  new  St.  James' 
Church  is  considerably  the  largest  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  city,  and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  attractive  of  all  its  religious  edifices, 
having  a  capacity  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  800  per- 
sons, and  possessing  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 


b(!autiful  chancels  in  the  State.  This  feature  of  the 
building  Is  a  memorial  to  the  late  James  Greenleaf, 
of  Cambridge,  with  whom  the  late  Rev.  Andrew 
Croswell,  first  rector  of  the  parish,  was  connected  by 
marriage.  Through  all  tliese  years  the  parish  has 
been  deeply  interested  and  earnestly  active  in  all 
good  works,  especially  in  behalf  of  missions  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  has  been  a  liberal  giver  according  to 
its  means.  A  flourishing  Sunday-school,  a  numerous 
Ladies'  Missionary  Society,  a  Men's  Benefit  Society, 
a  Young  Men's  Guild,  a  Young  People's  Missionary 
Society  and  a  temperance  society  are  among  its  activ- 
ities. Its  present  number  of  communicants  is  about 
250. 

The  Episcopal  Theological  School. — "This  institu- 
tion was  incorporated  in  18G7.  It  had  long  been  felt 
that  a  theological  seminary  was  needed  to  provide  a 
ministry  for  the  church  in  New  England,  and  espe- 
cially when  Cambridge  offered  so  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recruit  and  prepare  candidates."  "Several 
attempts  to  establish  the  seminary  had  been  made, 
but  had  not  been  successful.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hop- 
kins, later  Bishop  of  Vermont,  for  nearly  two  years 
taught  several  young  men  in  a  house  which  he  occu- 
pied in  Cambridge.  But  as  he  was  elected  to  the 
episcopate,  and  expectations  in  regard  to  finances  were 
not  realized,  the  matter  was  given  up." 

But  in  1867  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  of  Boston,  revived 
the  scheme  and  conveyed  to  trustees  selected  by  him- 
self, the  sum  of  $100,000,  "  accompanied  by  an  invea- 
ture  of  conditions."  The  title  of  the  property  is  in 
the  hands  of  five  lay  trustees  who  fill  their  own  vacan- 
cies. There  is  also  a  Board  of  Visitors  consisting  of 
the  bishop  of  the  Diocese,  with  three  clergymen  and 
three  laymen.  In  regard  to  the  instruction:  "The 
aim  has  been  to  be  independent  of  all  schools  of 
thought  or  parties,  and  to  make  the  teaching  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  church  itself,  and  as  impartial  to- 
wards all  loyal  members  thereof." 

In  1869,  Mr.  R.  M.  Mason  built  St.  John's  Memo- 
rial Chapel  "  for  the  free  accommodation  of  officers 
and  students  of  the  school  and  of  Harvard  College, 
and  of  the  public  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees  may 
fix."  In  1873  Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence  built  a  dormi- 
tory, which  was  completed  in  1880.  In  1874  Mr. 
Reed  gave  the  library  ana  class-room  building,  and  at 
his  death,  soon  after,  bequeathed  to  the  seminary  the 
reversion  of  his  estate.  In  1875  Mr.  John  A.  Burn- 
ham  built  the  refectory.  There  have  been  other  gifts 
of  money  and  land.  "  The  actual  donations  have 
amounted  to  $426,500."  The  "  property  actually  on 
hand  is  worth  $381,500."  "  The  ultimate  reversion 
of  the  estate  of  the  founder  will  render  the  endow- 
ment of  the  school  one  of  the  largest  in  America." 
The  buildings  make  a  very  attractive  group  on  Brat- 
tle Street,  and  the  affairs  of  the  school  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  D.D.,  was 
dean  of  the  school  until  1876,  when  he  retired.  The 
Rev.  George  Zabriskio  Gray,  D.D.,  was  then  chosen 
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deaa,  and  dlled  the  office  with  great  usefulnesss  and 
acceptaDce  until  his  death  in  1SS9.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Lawrence  (Han-ard,  1S71)  is  now  the  dean  of  the 
school. 

The  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  with  pro- 
vision for  post-graduate  studies.  The  catalogue  of 
the  school  for  lSSP-90  ^ve  43  students.  Ahout  200 
students  have  been  connected  with  the  school. 

Baptist  Churches. — The  First  Bapiut  Church} 
— ^The  First  Baptist  Church  was  organized  "  at  the 
house  of  Sir.  Samuel  Hancock,"  in  Camhridgeport, 
Dec.  17,  IS17,  seventeen  males  and  twentv-nine  fe- 
males then  suhscrihing  to  the  "Articles  of  Faith  and 
a  Covenant.  '  Measures  had  been  taken  already  to 
erect  a  house  of  worship.  February  10,  181S,  Wil- 
liam Brown  and  Levi  Farwell  were  chosen  deacons, 
both  of  whom  acted  in  that  capacity  for  twenty-six 
years.  February  25,  1S18,  the  church  was  publicly 
recognized  in  its  own  house  of  worship,  situated  on 
the  crrner  of  JIagazine  and  River  Streets.  The  house 
was  built  of  wood  and  was  three  times  enlarged  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  congregation.  It 
was  burned  January  22,  1866.  December  25, 1867,  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
church,  a  new  and  elegant  structure  of  brick,  cost- 
ing $90,000,  was  dedicated.  This  house  waa  also 
burned  to  the  ground  February  3, 1861,  but  a  new  and 
still  finer  building  was  erected  and  dedicated,  free  of 
debt,  October  15,  18S2. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Bela  Jacobs,  for- 
merly of  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.,  who  filled  the  office  from 
1818  to  1833.  The  time  of  his  ministry  was  one  of 
great  prosperity,  and  though  the  church  was,  during 
this  period,  the  mother  of  three  other  churches,  she 
was  compelled  to  enlarge  her  own  facilities  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  congregation.  A  short  aud 
uneventful  pastorate  of  two  years  succeeded,  during 
which  Stephen  Lovell,  of  New  Bedford,  was  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  oSce.  This  was  followed  by  the  call 
of  Joseph  W.  Parker,  a  student  in  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution,  who  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  Dec.  11,  1836.  This  pastorate  continued  seven- 
teen years,  and  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the 
church.  The  congregation  greatly  increased,  though 
eighty -three  members  of  the  church  with  their  fami- 
lies were  dismissed  to  form  the  Old  Cambridge  Bap- 
tist Church.  March  25,  1355,  Sumner  R.  3Iason,  of 
Li)ckport,  N.  "Y;.,  was  installed,  whose  labors  were 
greatly  blessed  through  sixteen  years.  August  26, 
1371,  Dr.  Mason  was  killed  in  the  terrible  railroad 
disaster  at  Revere.  During  this  period  the  Broad- 
way Baptist  Church  went  forth  from  the  First  Church 
Jan.  1,  1873,  H.  K-  Perv^r,  of  Worcester,  became 
pastor  and  continued  in  the  ofBce  for  seven  years. 
La.-ge  additions  were  made  to  the  church,  the  net  in- 
crease being  from  423  to  538.  Sept.  1,  1S79,  W^  T. 
Chase,  of  Lewiston,  3Ie.,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
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the  pastorate  and  remained  with  the  church  until 
18S4,  the  church  numbering  at  the  close  of  his  pastor- 
ate 656.  He  was  followed  by  the  present  incumbent, 
James  McWhinnie,  of  Portland,  Me.,  May  18,  1S84. 

The  ''Inman  Square  Mbsion"  is  under  the  care  of 
this  church.  In  1887  a  commodious  chapel  was  pro- 
vided for  the  ase  of  the  mission.  A  flourishing  Sun- 
day-school and  regular  Sunday  and  weekly  services 
are  held  there.  Among  the  deacons  of  the  church 
Josiah  W.  Cook  has  held  the  office  for  forty -six  years. 
Deacon  Joseph  A,  Holmes  has  been  clerk  of  the 
church  for  more  than  forty-five  years. 
;  The  Second  Baptist  Church.— In  1824  a  Sahhath- 
j  school  was  established  in  East  Camhridge  by  members 
i  of  Baptist  Churches  in  Boston,  who  subsequently  sus- 
tained preaching  on  one  evening  of  the  week  in  a 
room  of  the  Putnam  School-house.  In  1827  a  meet- 
ing-house was  built  on  Cambridge  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth.  This  house  wa.-i  burned  April  14, 
1837.  A  house  of  brick  was  erected  on  the  same  site, 
and  dedicated  January  11,  1838.  A  church  waa  or- 
ganized September  3,  1827.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  John  E.  Weston,  who  was  ordained  October  10, 
1827,  and  resigned  April  4, 1831.  His  successor  was 
Rev.  Jonathan  Aldrich,  (Brown,  1826),  from  June  3, 
1833,  to  June  19,  1835.  Eev.  Bela  Jacobs  was  in- 
stalled Augujst  23,  1835,  and  served  until  May  22, 
1836,  when  his  sudden  death  ended  his  useful  and 
honored  life.  His  successors  have  been  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Hervey,  1836  to  1839;  Rev.  William  Leverett. 
1840  to  1849;  Rev.  Amos  F.  Spalding,  1852  to  1856; 
Rev.  Hiram  K.  Pervear,  1858  to  1865;  Rev.  Frank 
R.  Moree,  1865  to  1867 ;  Rev.  George  H.  Miner,  1868 
to  1872;  Rev.  Hugh  C.  Townley,  1873  to  1875;  Rev. 
George  W.  Holman,  Rev.  H.  R.  Greene,  Rev.  N.  M. 
Weeks  and  Rev.  Burton  Crankshaw,  who  is  now  the 
pastor.  Mr.  Crankshaw  came  to  this  country  from 
I  England  in  1872.  He  graduated  at  the  Newton 
I  Theological  Seminary  in  1889.  Under  his  ministry 
!  the  church  is  pursuing  ita  work  with  renewed  energy 
j  and  hope. 

i  The  Old  Cambridge  Baptist  Churrh^  was  organized 
;  -August  20,  1844,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  ninety 
I  persons,  almost  all  of  whom  had  formerly  belonged 
!  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Camhridgeport.  Its 
first  honse  of  worship  was  on  land  bought  from  Har- 
vard College,  at  the  corner  of  Kirkland  Street  and 
Holmes  Place.  Services  of  dedication  and  of  recog- 
nition of  the  church  and  installation  of  the  first  pas- 
tor, Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  after -years 
president  of  Brown  University,  were  held  October  23, 
1845.  Just  twenty-one  years  later,  October  23,  1866, 
the  building  was  sold,  and  after  removal  to  the  corner 
of  North  Avenue  and  Roseland  Street,  where  it  now 
stands,  became  the  church-house  of  the  North  Avenue 
Congregational  Society.  The  land  was  resold  to  Har- 
vard Collie,  and  what  was  perhaps  the  most  desirable 
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place  in  Cambridge  for  a  church,  had  not  its  limits 
then  been  so  small,  became  by  eol:irgement  a  fine 
site  for  the  attractive  Hemenway  Gymnasium  of  the 
University.  Wiih  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  house 
and  land,  and  with  what  Dr.  Paige,  in  his  "Hi.story  of 
Cambridge,"  calls  "contributions  on  a  raagoificeut 
scale,"  provision  w.oa  made  for  the  present  place  of 
worship,  between  Harvard  and  Main  Streets,  near 
Qnincy  Square,  the  dedication  of  which  took  place 
September  29,  1870. 

lu  the  Civil  War  the  church  had  its  doera  of  patri- 
otic service  at  home  and  its  martyrs  in  the  field. 

The  most  striking  recent  event  in  thi.s  summarj'  of 
the  church's  exterual  history  was  the  fire  on  Sunday, 
January  20,  1889,  by  which  the  interior  of  the  chape] 
was  destroyed  and  the  main  building  damaged.  After 
iin  interval  of  niue  months,  during  which  the  ho3])i- 
talities  of  the  University  and  of  the  First  Parish  were 
enjoyed  (those  of  the  Shepard  Congregational  .Society 
being  proffered  with  equal  kindness),  the  house  wa-s 
reopened  October  27,  1S89. 

At  the  date  of  writing,  February,  1390,  the  church 
has  been  without  a  minister  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Franklin  Johnson. 
D.D.,  which  began  with  the  year  18S4,  having  termi- 
nated in  September,  18S8.  The  church  at  present 
numbers  some  450  members. 

With  its  history  of  only  forty-five  years  it  seems  al- 
most a  new-comer  among  the  venerable  institutions 
of  this  ancient  home  of  piety  and  learning;  yet  the 
commanion  to  which  it  belongs  had  here  a  notable 
representative  of  its  genius  and  tendencira  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  history  of  Cambridge,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  first  president  of  the  college,  whom  it  re- 
gards with  just  fondness  as  a  spiritual  ancestor. 

The  pastorB  of  this  church  have  been  He  v.  Ezekiel  G. 
Robinson,  D.D.  (Brown  University,  1838),  from  Octo- 
ber 23,  1845,  to  September  13,  1846. 

Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Lane,  from  December  30,  184G, 
to  March  8,  1849. 

Rev.  John  Pryor,  D.D.,  from  March  25,  1850,  to 
July  26,  1861. 

Rev.  Cortland  W.  Anable,  D.D.,from  June  21, 1S63, 
to  October  27,  1871. 

Rev.  Franklin  Johnson,  D.D.,  from  December  31, 
1873,  to  September,  1888. 

The  North  Avaiue  Baptist  Church^  had  its  origin 
in  a  Mission  Sunday  school.  The  first  fession  was 
held  on  the  lost  Sunday  of  September,  184G. 

In  the  territory  now  known  aa  the  Fifth  Ward  of  the 
city  there  was  then  no  religious  service  held  and  no 
religious  society  existing.  At  the  first  gathering 
there  were  jiresent  forty-five  persons.  Permission  to 
U80  a  room  in  the  Winthrop  School-house  was  ob- 
tained from  the  city  government,  through  the  Hon. 
James  D.  Green,  first  mayor  of  the  city.  The  history 
of  this  religious  interest  is  coeval  with  the  corporate 
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I  life  of  the  city.  Tlie  privilege  f>f  occujiying  a  room 
in  the  school-house  was  suddenly  withdrawn  on  the 
ISth  of  July,  1S52.  This  withdrawal  left  the  young 
interest  in  strait?,  but  the  apparent  calamity  was  only 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  ihrew  faithful  Ch^i^tian 
workers  back  on  God  and  their  own  resources.  A  lot 
of  land  on  North  Avenue,  near  the  corner  of  Riis^^ell 
Street,  was  at  once  leased  from  the  city,  plans  for  a 
small  chai)el  were  secured,  the  funds  for  its  immedi- 
ate erection  subscribed,  and  on  the  .ilst  day  of  ()cto- 
ber,  of  the  same  year,  the  little  company  entered  their 
new  abode.  The  city  government  kindly  permitted 
the  school  to  occupy  its  old  quarters  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  chapel. 

This  chapel  was  named  "Our  Sabbath  Home,"  by 
the  first  superintendent,  Mr.  E.  R.  Prescolt.  The 
prime  movers  in  this  enterprise  were  chietly  members 
of  the  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington)  and  Old 

I  Cambridge  Baptist  Churches. 

As  early  as  February,  1S4S,  the.  school  was  admitted 

j  into  the  "  Boston  Baptist  Sabbath  School  Teachers' 

!  Convention."  During  the  winter  of  lS52-.'>3  reli- 
gious services  were  held  weekly,  on  Thursday  even- 
ings, iu  the  chapel.  In  May,  1S53,  regular  Sabbath 
services  were  begun.  Rev.  A.  M.  Averill,  of  the 
Xewton  Theological  Institution  became  the  "  perma- 
nent supply."  In  this  work  of  maintaining  the 
l)reHcbiug  of  the  Gospel;  Christian  people  of  other 
faiths  generously  partici])ated. 

.\.n  organization  known  as  the  North  Cambridge 
Evangelical  Association  was  formed,  and  for  a  short 
time  controlled  the  business  affairs  of  the  new  enter- 
prise. It  was  soon  deemed  advisable,  however,  to  or- 
ganize a  regular  Baptist  Church,  as  a  large  majority 
of  those  interested  were  already  members  of  that  de- 
nomination. Accordingly,  on  the  22d  day  of  March, 
1854,  a  company  of  thirty  men  and  women  formed 
themselves  into  such  a  hody,  adopting  articles  of  faith 
which,  "for  substance  of  doctrine,"  were  in  accord 
with  the  tenets  and  usages  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. Public  recognition  semces  were  held  on  the 
6th  of  April,  following.  Mr,  Averill  became  the  reg- 
ular pastor  of  the  young  church,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration it  greatly  prospered.  In  the  meantime 
there  had  been  formed  the  "North  Cambridge  Baptist 
Society."  This  body  was  composed  of  prominent 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation.  Under 
the  existing  laws, a  church,  as  buch,  could  not  legally 
hold  property.  The  aid  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Morse,  a  well- 
known  physician,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  .ifterward 
deacon  of  the  North  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
was  invoked.  The  forms  of  law  were  duly  observed 
and  tbe  society  commissioned  for  its  import  iut  work. 
Some  of  tbe  leading  members  of  that  day  are  still 
foremost  in  activity  and  fidelity'.  Mr.  Henry  K. 
Glover,  the  first  chairman,  still  magnifies  that  office, 
having  been  elected  to  it  each  successive  year  since. 
Mr.  Warren  Sanger,  the  first  clerk,  filled  that  office 
for  twenty-one  consecutive  years;  is  still  a  member 
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of  tlie  society  and  retains  an  unabated  interest  in  its 
welfare  The  socict_v  bas  been  called  upon  during-  its 
brief  history  to  build  three  houses  of  svorship.  la 
ail  three  ca^es,  the  chairman  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee has  been  Mr.  C.  W.  Kingsley, — a  fact  which 
needs  no  comment.  The  organization  of  this  society 
was  demanded  by  the  growth  of  Sunday-school  and 
church.  The  question  of  location  was  long  and  anx- 
iously discu-ssed,  and  at  last  settled  by  the  generous 
gift  from  Mr.  Henry  Potter  of  a  lot  of  land  upon 
which  the  present  edifice  in  part  stand:".  Of  many 
sites  considered  this  bas  proven  the  most  eligible,  and 
the  older  members  of  the  church  and  society  still 
keep  the  donor's  "  memory  green." 

During  1S54  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  in  February,  1S55. 
The  chapel  was  moved  across  "  The  Avenue "  and 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  affording  ample 
facilities  for  work,  as  was  supposed,  for  many  years  to 
come.  In  less  than  ten  years,  however,  the  Sunday- 
school  had  outgron-n  its  surrounding.',  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1865  the  chapel  was  enlarged  and  beautified, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  anniversary  reopened  with 
appropriate  services.  In  the  year  1S84  the  Sunday- 
school  and  church  were  once  more  straitened  for  room. 
The  question  of  enlargement  could  be  deferred  no 
longer.  In  April,  ISS5,  the  work  of  removing  the 
chapel,  enlarging  and  remodeling  the  old  meeting- 
house, was  begun.  In  November  the  new  and  com- 
modious chapel  was  opened  for  divine  serr'ice,  and  on 
the  IS th  of  May,  1SS6,  the  entire  edifice  was  rededicated 
to  the  worship  of  God.  The  whole  cost  of  the  enlarge- 
ment and  renovation  was  fifty-four  thousand  dollars. 

The  spacious  lot  of  land  on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
church,  containing  nine  thousand  square  feet,  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  G!over. 

The  original  chapel  was  given  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Inman  Square 
Baptist  Mi.ssion  Sunday-school.  The  church  during 
its  life  of  thirty-six  years  has  had  four  pastors  :  Rev. 
A.  M.  Averill  (Newton  Theo.  Inst.],  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Goodham,  (D.  C.  184S],  Rev.  Joseph  Colver  Wight- 
man,  [B.  W.  1S52.)  Rev.  W'm.  S.  Apsey  (Madison 
Univ.,  1861).  The  last-named  became  pastor  in 
October,  lb6S,  and  is  the  present  incumbent.  From 
the  first  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  has  been  a 
prominent  feature.  The  church  was  the  child  of  the 
school.  The  i)rogres3  of  the  school  has  been  solid  and 
uuiuierrupted.  It  looks  now  (ISDO)  as  if  the  stakes 
would  soon  have  to  be  strengtbene<l,  and  the  cord-i 
lengthened  of  this  promising  department  of  Chris- 
tian endeavor. 

T/'te  Bro'idicay  Bnpt'ut  Church}. — A  Sabbath-school, 
consisting  of  twenty-eight  scholars  and  fifteen  teach-  \ 
ers,  was  opened  December  IG,  ISiJO,  in  a  room  at  the 
corner  of  Harvard  and  Clark  Streets,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  First  Riptist  Church.    In  18CI  a 
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commodious  chapel  was  erected  for  the  school  and 
for  religious  meetings,  on  the  southerly  aide  of  Har- 
vard Street,  near  Pine  Street.  The  school  held  its 
first  meeting  in  this  chapel  January  12,  1852.  It 
was  dedicated  as  a  house  of  worship  February  9, 
1S62. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  open  the  chapel  for 
regular  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  Services 
were  commenced  on  the  first  Sabba'h  in  March,  1863, 
the  committee  having  secured  the  services  of  Rev. 
William  Howe  (Waterville  College,  1833),  founder 
and  pastor  of  Union  Chnrch,  Boston,  (now  Union 
Temple). 

The  attendance  so  increased  that  within  the  year 
the  chapel  was  enlarged.  Subsequently  it  was  sold 
and  removed  to  the  corner  of  Harvard  and  Essex 
Streets. 

This  Christian  enterprise  became  so  successful  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  constitute  a  gospel  church. 
Accordingly,  on  May  9,  1865,  a  church,  consisting  of 
fifty  members,  was  organized  and  Rev.  William  Howe 
chosen  pastor.  The  public  services  of  recognition  of 
pastor  and  church  were  held  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  June  25,  1865. 

Enlarged  accommodations  being  required,  measures 
were  taken  to  aecnre  a  suitable  house  of  worship, 
which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  Broadway, 
corner  of  Boardman  Street,  and  the  erection  of  an 
edifice  sixty-eight  feet  by  sixty-four,  which  was  dedi- 
cated November  22,  1S66,  with  .appropriate  religious 
services;  sermon  by  the  pastor. 

Rev.  Wm.  Howe  continued  his  pastorate  until  ill 
health  and  advancing  age  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
July,  1870.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Colby  University  July,  1885,  Dr.  Howe  continues 
to  reside  in  Cambridge,  without  pastoral  charge. 

October  25,  1870,  Rev.  Henry  Hinckley,  H.  U., 
received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  and  was 
installed  December  13th  following.  After  serving  the 
church  very  acceptably  eight  years,  he  resigned 
October,  1878,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  church  in 
East  Lynn,  Mass. 

In  February,  1879,  Rev.  A.  C.  Williams,  from  New 
Jersey,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Hinckley.  Mr.  Williams  resigned  in  May,  1882,  and 
removed  to  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  suddenly 
July  12,  1883. 

A  call  was  extended,  September  22,  1882,  to  Rev. 
E.  K.  Chandler  (Madbon  University) ;  former  paa- 
torates:  Rockford,  111.,  Saco,  Me.  Mr.  Chandler 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  pastor  November  1.  After 
a  successful  pastorate  of  seven  years,  he  resigned 
September  15,  1389.  to  accept  a  call  from  the  church 
in  Warren,  R.  I.  He  received  the  degree  D.D.  in 
1S84. 

June  26,  1839,  the  church  edifice  was  damaged  by 
fire,  which  made  it  necessary  to  make  quite  exten- 
sive repairs.  It  was  accordingly  enlarged  and  re- 
modeled at  au  expense  of  about  $17,000. 
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January  17,  1890,  Rev.  Asa  E.  Reynolds  (M.  U.) 
former  pnatoratea  :  Natick,  Mass.,  Wallir.gford,  Conn. 
— received  the  unanimous  call  to  the  church  to  be- 
come its  pastor.  He  entered  upon  his  work  3Iarch 
2d,  and  was  publicly  recognized  March  20,  1890, 
when  the  church  edifice  was  rededicated  and  opened 
for  public  services. 

Charles  River  Baptist  CAurch.'—Tbe  Charles  River 
Baptist  Church  had  its  origin  in  a  Sunday-school, 
which  was  begun  by  members  of  the  Firat  Baptist 
Church,  1870,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  a  dwelling-house, 
No.  8  Magazine  Court  The  first  session  was  held 
April  3d,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-four  children. 
Meetings  for  prayer  and  teaching  the  children  con- 
tinued to  be  held  in  this  place  until  October  30, 1870, 
when  a  new  chapel,  which  had  been  erected  during 
the  summer  at  an  expense  of  about  S8500,  on  the  , 
corner  of  Magazine  Street  and  Putnam  Avenue,  was  j 
occupied.  This  was  of  wood,  Gothic  in  style,  seventy  | 
feet  long  and  thirty-three  feet  wide,  with  an  addition 
in  the  rear  for  the  infant  class  of  the  Sunday-school 
capable  of  seating  about  seventy-  five  persons.  The 
main  room  had  seats  for  about  300.  This  chapel  was 
dedicated  November  29,  1870. 

The  school  at  this  time  numbered  180  teachers  and 
scholars.  Regular  preaching  services  were  begun  in 
July,  1874,  and  continued  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
J.  P.  Thorns,  and  subsequently  Rev.  G.  T.  Raymond, 
to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  church — 1876. 
The  congregation  at  this  time  averaged  about  120 
in  attendance. 

In  June,  1873,  an  incorporated  association  had  been 
formed,  called  the  Charles  River  Baptist  Chapel  As- 
sociation, which  held  the  property  under  a  trust  deed, 
meeting  quarterly.  This  association,  acting  con- 
jointly with  a  committee  chosen  each  year  by  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  sustained  and  continued  the  re- 
ligious interest.  April  10,  1876,  a  meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  matter  of  church  organization.  The 
outcome  of  this  meeting  and  another  held  April  25th 
was  the  formation  of  the  present  church,  adopting  the 
old  incorporated  name,  with  the  change  of  "  chapel " 
to  "  church."  Soon  after  the  Articles  of  Faith,  the 
covenant  and  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted 
and  signed  by  forty  persons,  all  presenticg  letters  of 
diamission  from  some  Baptist  Church.  The  council, 
composed  of  delegates  from  neighboring  Baptist 
Churches,  convened  Jnne  8, 1876,  and  public  recogni- 
tion services  were  held  the  same  evening.  Moder- 
ator, Rev.  H.  K.  Pervear ;  clerk,  Rev.  Henry  Hinck- 
ley. Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy,  D.D.,  preached  the  sermon. 
The  church  was  received  into  the  Boston  North  Bap- 
tist Association  in  September,  1876. 

October  5,  1876,  a  reorganization  of  the  church  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  present  corpora- 
tion, with  some  changes  in  the  by-laws.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  corporation,  as  set  forth,  ia  "to  maiutain 
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the  public  worship  of  (iod,  to  support  evangelical 
preaching,  and  to  observe  the  ordinances  appointed 
by  Christ,  according  to  the  usuages  of  the  Bapii:>t 
denomination."  In  1S78  the  church  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a  release  of  the  trust-deed  from  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  to  enable  a  title  deed  to  be  made  for 
them.  Thus  the  new  church  became  the  owners  of 
the  land,  building  ,md  personal  property  at  a  nominal 
cost  to  them  of  S3000. 

June  16, 1889,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  house 
of  worship  was  laid,  and  during  the  summer  and  the 
early  part  of  the  following  year  the  edifice  was 
erected.  The  building  is  a  handsome  brick  structure, 
with  brown-atone  trimmings,  located  on  the  original 
lot,  the  old  chapel  being  removed  to  the  rear  for  ve.s- 
try  purposes.  The  style  is  Romanesque.  The  audi- 
torium contains  a  number  of  memorial  windows; 
seating  capacity,  about  650.  The  present  membership 
of  the  church  is  220. 

The  following  have  been  the  pastors  of  the  church : 
Rev.  F.  B.  Dickinson,  from  1S7G  to  1878 ;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Rowe,  from  1878  to  1881 ;  Rev.  G.  E.  Horr,  firom  1882 
to  1883;  Rev.  W.  C.  Richmond,  the  present  pastor, 
settled  1884. 

Union  Baptist  Churches. — The  meetinfr-house 
of  the  Union  Baptist  Church,  upon  ilain  Street,  was 
erected  in  1882.  The  pastor  of  the  church  ia  Rev. 
Jesse  Harrell.  The  society  is  flourishing  under  his 
charge. 

Universalist  Churches. —  The  First  Universaltst 
Society  in  Cambridge  was  incorporated  February  9, 
1322.  For  some  years  there  had  been  occasional  re- 
ligious services  conducted  by  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  and 
others  in  a  school-house  on  Franklin  Street.  The 
society  erected  a  mcetiug-house  at  the  junction  of 
Main  and  Front  Streets,  and  this  was  dedicated  De- 
cember 18,  1822.  A  church  was  organized  .June  19, 
1827.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemorc, 
who  was  born  in  Boston  January  1,  1800.  He  served 
the  church  from  April,  1822,  until  May,  1831.  He 
was  prominent  in  his  denomination  and  an  active 
citizen  after  his  retirement  from  the  pastorate  of  this 
church.  He  died  March  21, 1861.  His  successor  was 
Rev.  Samuel  P.  Skinner,  who  began  to  preach  for  the 
church  in  1831.  In  1832  he  removed  to  Baltimore. 
He  died  in  1858.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Lucius 
R.  Paige,  who  was  born  in  Hardwick  March  8,  1802. 
He  began  to  preach  in  1823,  entered  upon  his  minis- 
try here  in  1832,  was  installed  July  8,  1832,  and  re- 
signed July  1,  1839.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.il. 
from  Harvard  College  in  1850,  and  of  D.D.  from 
Tufts  College  in  1861.  He  preached  for  nearly  thirty 
years  after  his  retirement  from  the  pastorate.  Dr. 
Paige  has  continued  to  reside  in  Cambridge,  wh«re 
he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  has  served  as 
town  clerk  and  city  clerk,  as  treasurer  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeport  Savings  Bank,  and  cashier  and  president 
of  the  Cambridge  Bank.  He  has  published  various 
religious  books,  and  also  a  history  of  his  native  town. 
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He  has  also  puhlisbed  a  "  History  of  Cambridge,"  which  | 
is  invaluable  to  auy  who  would  know  the  long  storr  of  I 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  town,  and  especially  to  I 
any  one  who  has  occasion  to  write  concerning  it.  Dr. 
Paise  is  an  active  aud  honored  member  of  ^he  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Societr. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Willis  was  the  nei-  minister,  from 
1S42  to  lS4o.  Rev.  Luther  J.  Fletcher  was  installed 
in  1S46,  and  he  resigned  in  1848.  Rev,  Edwin  A. 
Eaton  was  the  minister  from  1S49-52.  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Skinner  was  installed  in  1S53  and  he  resigned  in 
1867.  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Bowles  was  installed  in 
1S63.  aud  resigned  in  1S73.  Rev.  Oscar  F.  Safibrd 
was  installed  in  1S74,  and  he  served  until  1885.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Alphonso  E.  White  (Dartmouth 
College.  1S65),  who  was  ingialled  October  13,  1886. 
Ln  1SS9  the  meeting-house  was  moved  from  the  con- 
spicuous place  it  had  occupied — in  order  that  Front 
itreei  might  be  widened  to  make  a  proper  approach 
to  the  Harvard  bridge — and  was  placed  on  Inman 
Street,  where  it  has  been  greatly  improved  and  fur- 
nishes a  convenient  and  attractive  place  of  worship. 

The  Second  UniversalUt  Sodetrj  was  incorporated 
February  11, 1823.  For  a  time  meetings  were  held  in 
a  school-house  on  Third  Street,  East  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Unitarian 
Society.  In  1834  a  hall  was  hired  for  the  services, 
and  in  1843  this  was  purchased  and  enlarged  and  con- 
verted iuto  a  meeting-house.  In  1865  this  was  sold 
and  a  house  was  built  on  Otis  Street  This  was  dedi- 
cated September  2ti,  1866.  Rev.  Henry  Bacon  was 
the  f.rst  settled  pastor;  he  began  in  1834  and  resigned 
in  1833.  He  w.ts  followed  by  Rev.  Elbridge  G. 
Brooki,  1833  to  1S45 ;  Rev.  William  R.  G.  Melkn, 
1S45  to  1848:  Rev.  Massena  Goodrich,  1S49  to  1852; 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Eaton,  lS.5o  to  1S57 ;  Rev.  Henry  W, 
P.ug^,  1S58  to  1861  ;  Rev.  S.  L.  Roripaugh.  January, 
15ii2,  to  the  end  of  the  year;  Rev.  Jamed  F.  Powers, 
1863  to  1S^;6 ;  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  1867  to  1868 ; 
Rev.  Frank  iLiguire,  1868  to  1871 ;  Rev.  Sumner 
Ellis,  from  1872  to  1874.  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman  was 
"stated  supply"  from  November  11,  1874,  and  Rev. 
William  A.  Start  from  September  4,  1875.  Rev. 
William  F.  Potter  supplied  the  pulpit  from  1879  to 
1831.  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Pace  was  the  pastor  from  1883 
to  1887.  Rev.  Issa.c  P.  Coddington,  a  graduate  of  the 
Theological  School  in  Canton,  Y.,  became  the 
pastor  in  lSc9,  and  now  fills  that  office  with  success. 

Tli/t  Third  Uidrersalist  .Society  was  the  successor  of 
the  Alien  Street  .Congregational  Society  (Unitarian), 
an  account  of  which  ha.s  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  Unitarian  churches.  This  society  assumed 
its  new  name  and  new  relations  in  1874.  The  first 
miniaier  of  the  new  Universalist  parish  and  church 
was  Rev.  James  Thurston,  who  was  installed  in  1853 
and  resigned  in  15-54.  Rev.  Caleb  D.  Bradlee  fol- 
lowed, 18-54  to  1857.  Rev.  John  3L  Maraton  was  in- 
stalled 1S5S,  and  resigned  in  1862.  Rer.  Frederick 
W.  Holland  served  for  two  years,  v/hen  Mr.  ilarstnn 


resumed  the  pastorate.  He  resigned  in  1867.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Fay  preached  statedly  for  the  church  for 
about  a  year,  when  he  was  appointed  a  profes-wr  in 
Tufts  College.  Rev.  William  A.  Start  was  installed 
April  10,  1870.  Under  his  ministry  the  society  in- 
creased and  the  church  building  waa  enlarged.  He 
resigned  in  1874,  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Atwood  became  the 
pastor  in  1874,  and  remained  until  1879.  During  his 
pastorate  a  new  brick  church  was  erected  in  a  promi- 
nent place  on  Xorth  Avenue.  Mr.  Atwood  was  made 
the  president  of  the  Theological  Departmentof  the  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Biddle,  D.D.,  of  Lynn,  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
office,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  December  1,  1879. 
Under  his  care  the  society  is  enjoying  an  enlarged 
prosperity. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chueches.— TTie  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Society  was  formed  in  East  Cam- 
bridge in  1813.  Before  that  those  who  were  connected 
with  thb  denomination  attended  church  in  Boston  or 
Charlestown.  The  first  meetings  were  in  private 
houses.  The  first  "  Class"  was  formed  in  1818.  The 
first  Methodist  sermon  in  Cambridge,  it  is  believed, 
was  preached  in  the  house  of  William  Granville,  by 
Rev.  Enoch  Mudge.  Worship  was  sustained  for  a 
time  in  a  school-house.  In  1823  a  small  chapel  was 
built  The  first  stated  preacher  at  Lechmere  Point 
was  Rev.  Leonard  Frost,  in  1823.  In  1825  a  brick 
house  of  worship  was  dedicated,  at  the  corner  of 
Cambridge  and  Third  Streets.  After  about  forty-five 
years  this  house  waa  demolished  and  a  larger  house 
was  erected  on  the  site.  This  was  of  brick,  and  waa 
dedicated  December  12,  1872.  The  church  has  had  a 
very  active  and  useful  career.  Its  history  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Gould  and  was  published 
in  the  Cambridge  Daily,  Jfarch  11,  1889. 

The  ministers  since  the  close  of  Dr.  Paige's  list  are 
as  follows :  Rev.  George  W.  Mansfield,  retired  in 
1878;  Rev.  George  Whitaker,  D.D.,  served  1879-81; 
Rev,  John  N.  Short,  1882-84;  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Gracey, 
1885-86 ;  Rev.  Albert  Gould,  1886-89 ;  Rev.  S.  E. 
Breen,  1889-90 ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Hannaford  is  now  the 
minister  in  charge. 

Harvard  Street  Church. — In  1831  a  "  Class"  of  six 
members  was  formed,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  At  first  it  met  in  or  near  Har- 
vard Square,  but  was  removed  to  Cambridgeport. 
From  this  "  Class "  has  grown  the  Harvard  Street 
Church.  Meetings  for  public  worship  were  held  in 
"  Fisk  Block,"  on  Main  Street,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Town  House.  In  1842  a  meeting-house  was  built  on 
Harvard  Street  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000.  This  was  en- 
larged in  1851,  and  burned  in  1857.  Another  house 
was  built  on  the  same  site,  at  an  expense  of  $17,- 
000,  dedicated  October  13,  1858,  and  burned  March 
15,  1861.  The  present  brick  meeting-house  was  ded- 
icated November  19,  1862.  During  Dr.  Chadbourn'a 
pastorate,  1882-84.  the  house  was  thoroughly  reno- 
vated, and  was  enlarged  hy  an  addition  on  the  west 
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side  for  a  ladies'  parlor.  In  Marcli.  ISl'O.  the  mem-  | 
bership  of  the  church  was  375.  The  average  attend-  ' 
ance  at  the  Sal)bath-*chool  waa  about  SitO.  The  I 
Young  Peop'e'.t  Society  numbered  ninety.  The  con-  i 
gr^ations  are  Inrge  and  the  work  of  the  church  is  j 
pursued  with  elliciency  and  success.  A  lady  is  em-  i 
ployed  a'^  a  parish  mis-ionary  and  her  work  is  of 
great  value.  All  the  affairs  of  the  church  are  re-  i 
ported  as  in  excellent  condition.  j 

The  church  appears  in  the  minutes  for  the  first 
time  in  1841,  when  the  first  appointment  was  made. 
The  ministers  who  have  followed  those  given  in 
Paige's  History  are  aa  follows  :  Rev.  W.  E.  Hunting- 
ton, 1877-7'J;  Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  D.D.  (W.  U., 
1S40),  1S80-81  ;  Rev.  G.  S.  Chadbourn,  D.D.  { \V.  U.,  I 
1S5S).  1S82-84  ;  Rev.  \V.  H.Thomas,  D.D.,  1SS5-67;  ' 
Rev.  C.  S.  Roger?,  D.D.  (W.  U  ,  1858).  18S8. 

The  Methodht  Episcopal  Church  in  Old  Cavi- 
briiljc  was  organized  June  3,  18US.  A  chapel  for- 
merly owned  and  used  liy  the  Holmes  Congregational 
Society  had  been  purchased  and  removed  to  a  lot  on 
North  Avenue,  opposite  the  Common.  This  was  re- 
dedicated  on  the  day  the  new  society  waa  formed. 
It  has  been  uaed  since  that  time  by  the  Methodist 
Church.  I 

The  ministers  of  this  church  have  been  Rev.  Abra-  ' 
ham  D.  Merrill  and  Rev.  James  Mudge,  1S08-69; 
Rev.  Samuel  Jackson,  1870-71  ;  Rev.  Plmy  Wood, 
1872;  Rev.  James  Lansin?,  1873;  Rev.  Mr.  Beiler, 
lS73;Rev.  David  K.  Merrill.  1874-75;  Rev.  Charles 
Young.  1876  to  1878  ;  Rev.  Alexander  Dight,  1878  to 
1881 ;  Rev.  Austin  H.  Herrick,  1881  to  1882  ;  Rev.  J. 
W.  B.arter,  1882  to  1885;  Rev.  W.  H.  Marble,  1885  j 
to  1888.  Rev.  George  H.  Cheney  a-^aumed  the  charge  j 
of  the  church  in  1888  and  remaina  in  the  pastoral 
office. 

Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, ' — This  church 
originated  in  a  Sunday-school  which  began  its  work 
in  Williams  Hall,  April  17, 1870,  in  connection  with 
the  Cambridge  Temperance  Reform  Association,  the 
first  officeiB  being  J.  A.  Smith,  superintendent;  A.  P. 
Rollins,  asaisiant  superintendent ;  S.  C.  Knights, 
secretary ;  G.  C.  W.  Fuller,  treasurer,  and  D.  B. 
Harvey,  librarian. 

Representatives  of  the  Methodist.  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregation alist  Churches  Were  i?sociated  in  the  work, 
which  was  30  prosperous  that  within  two  months  of 
its  organization  eighty-seven  hiembers,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  seventy-five,  were  reported. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  morning  till  Octo- 
ber, when  they  were  changed  to  the  afternoon,  upon 
Avhich  change  nearly  all  who  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Baptist  and  Coagregationalist. 
Churches — about  two-thirds  of  the  school — withdrew. 

Notwithstanding  thia,  the  secretary  reported  a 
membership  January  1,  1871,  of  ninety-three  and  a 
library  of  275  volumes. 


■  CoutDiuDicated. 


The  feeling  becoming  very  strong  tiiat  tiierc  ought 
to  be  a  church  organized  in  connection  with  this 
school,  and  as  preliminary  to  that,  a  lot  of  land  on 
Cottnge  Street  was  secured  for  a  chapel. 

As  nearly  all  the  workers  were  now  Methwdiats,  it 
wa«  decided  at  a  mee'.ing  at  the  hoUEC  of  A.  P. 
Rollins,  in  3Iarch,  1871,  to  organize  a  church  to  be 
known  as  the  Cottage  Street  Meihodift  Episcopal 
Church  of  Cambridgeport.  This  waa  done  at  a 
meeting  at  the  houae  of  W.  J.  A.  Sullivan,  April  5, 
1871,  when  seventeen  persons,  principally  members  of 
Harvard  Street  3Iethodist  Epii^copal  Church  were  so 
organized  by  Rev.  David  Sherman,  D.D.,  presiding 
elder. 

The  Sunday  services  were  held  in  Williams'  Hall 
till  Oct.  15,  1871,  when  they  were  tranaferred  to  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  where  they  were  continued  till  the 
chapel  waa  dedicated  in  June  19,  1872.  with  a  debt 
upon  it  of  S4000.  Thia  soon  became  too  small  for  the 
people. 

In  1882  a  church  site  on  the  corner  of  Magazine 
and  Perry  Streets  was  purchased  for  $5500,  and  on 
the  lG(h  of  November,  ISSG,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
church  waa  laid,  and  on  June  19,  1887,  the  week  of 
dedicatory  services  began. 

In  August,  1872,  the  truatees  organized  under  arti- 
cles of  incori>oration  aa  the.  "  Trustees  of  the  Cottage 
Street  Slethodiat  Episcopal  Church  of  Cambridge- 
port." 

The  paators  of  thia  church  have  been  chronologi- 
cally as  follows  : 

Rev.  David  Patten,  D.D.,  Rev.  Luman  Boy  den. 
Rev.  laaac  Row  (afterwarda  miaaionary  to  India)» 
Rev.  W.  L.  Lockwoo«l,  Rev.  Jarvia  A.  Araea,  Rev.  J. 
W.  Barker,  Rev.  Duncan  McGregor,  Rev.  Alfi-ed 
Noon,  Rev.  J.  W.  Higgins,  Rev.  N.  B.  Fisk,  Rev. 
xVlbert  Gould,  Rev.  S.  E.  Breen,  who  is  now  the  min- 
ister of  the  church. 

St.  PauPs  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  at 
the  corner  ol'  Portland  and  Hastinga  Streets.  The 
organization  of  the  church  was  made  in  1873.  It  was 
reorganized  in  1878. 

The  Rmh  African  Mtthodlst  Episcopal  Church  for 
several  years  worshiped  in  a  hall  on  Main  Street. 
In  1888  a  convenient  house  was  erected  on  School 
Street.  The  present  minister  ia  Rev.  G.  L.  Black- 
well. 

Another  Methodiat  society,  in  1890,  began  services 
in  a  hall  on  lower  Maiu  Street,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Brockett. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Luke's,  waa  organized  a  few  years  since 
in  Cambridgeport,  and  has  since  maintained  religious 
services.  It  has  no  church  building  as  yet,  but  ia  do- 
ing ita  work  quifitly  and  ateadily  for  the  public  good. 
The  present  pastor  ia  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tucker. 

ROMAX  CaTUOUC  CUITKCUES.— TAe  Parish  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  was  formed  in  January,  1849,  by  Rev. 
Manasaea  P.  Dougherty.    His  paatorate  was  long  and 
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fruitful,  and  lie  was  highly  esteemed  within  his  par- 
iah and  beyond  its  bounds.  St.  Peter's  Church,  on 
Concord  Avenue,  was  consecrated  in  1849.  Rev.  Mr. 
Dougherty  died  in  July,  1877.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  E.  O'Brien,  whodiedin  July,  1888.  Hewas  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  John  Flatley,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  parish,  assisted  by  Fathers  Broderick  and 
Doody. 

St.  Mary's  Church} — "  The  parish  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  organized,  in  1866,  by  Rev.  Manasses  P. 
Dougherty,  who  performed  the  duties  of  pastor  in 
connection  with  his  charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
until  May,  1867,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Scully,  who  had  previously  served"  as 
chaplain  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
\^lunteer3.  The  spacious  brick  church  of  the  parish 
is  on  Norfolk  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Harvard  Street. 
The  sketch  which  follows  has  been  prepared  for  this 
work  and  begins  with  the  erection  of  the  church. 

The  site  was  first  occupied  by  the  Cambridge  Town 
Hall,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  purchased 
by  Catholic  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
church.  June  7,  1866,  work  was  begun  on  the 
foundation,  and  on  Sunday,  July  15, 1866,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  ritual  by  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Williams,  as- 
sisted by  Revs.  M.  P.  Dougherty,  J.  Donahue,  J. 
Scully  and  other  priests.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Father  Hitzelberger,  S.  J.,  and  there  were  present 
about  4000  people.  In  May,  1867,  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  appointed  Rev.  Thomas  Scully  to  this  new 
parish,  formed  from  the  East  Cambridge  and  Cam- 
hridge  Parishes,  and  commonly  called  Cambridgeport. 
The  new  church  was  unfinished  and  just  roofed. 
Sunday,  June  9,  1867,  the  pastor  of  this  new  mission 
took  formal  charge.  On  Sunday,  March  8,  1868,  the 
church  was  formally  dedicated  by  Bishop  Williams. 
The  preacher  was  Rev.  G.  F.  Haskins,  of  Boston. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  James  Murphy,  of  Providence, 
E.  J. 

Two  valuable  estates  adjoining  the  church,  known 
as  the  Luke  and  Howe  estates,  were,  within  a  short 
time,  purchased  by  the  parish.  The  Luke  house  be- 
came the  pastoral  residence  and  a  convent  school  for 
girls  was  erected  on  the  Howe  estate,  and  given  in 
charge  to  the  sisters  of  the  congregation  of  Notre 
Dame,  whose  Mother  House  is  in  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
In  1875  a  building  sixty-five  feet  square,  three  stories 
high,  was  erected  on  land  close  to  the  church,  and  in 
September,  of  same  year,  opened  as  a  parochial 
school  for  boys.  In  1876  the  sisters  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  recalled  to  Montreal  and  the  sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  took  charge  of  the  girls'  school  with 
twelve  classes.  In  the  spring  of  1876  the  Dodge 
estate,  on  Essex  Street,  adjoining  the  church  prop- 
erty, was  purchased  and  became  the  residence  of  the 
aibtera  of  Notre  Dame. 


In  1884  the  Fiske  estate,  corner  of  Harvard  and 
Norlblk  Sireets,  was  purchased  by  the  parish,  which 
erected  on  it  Aquinas  Hall,  which  is  used  for  parish 
meetings,  exhibitions,  lectures,  school,  class  exer- 
cises, etc.  The  Cheney  land  and  building  adjoining 
the  convent  school  were  purchased  the  same  year. 
In  1886  Father  Scully  erected  a  large  gymnasium  on 
his  own  land,  corner  of  Howard  and  Prospect  Streets, 
and  presented  it  to  the  parish.  Dr.  Sargent,  profes- 
sor in  charge  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  pro- 
nounces it  one  of  the  very  best  equipped  in  the 
country.  Besides  evening  classes  for  young  men, 
there  are  regular  forenoon  and  afternoon  classes  for 
the  children  of  the  parish  schools,  given  by  a  compe- 
tent master.  In  1889  Father  Scully  purchased  about 
six  acres  of  the  Hovey  estate  on  Cambridge  Street, 
and  presented  the  same  to  an  association  of  Catholic 
young  men,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  purposes 
of  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  improvement,  and 
known  as  the  Father  Scully  Gymnasium  (Incorpor- 
ated). 

St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church,''  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Holyoke  and  Mt.  Auburn  Streets,  was  purchased 
from  the  Shepard  Congregational  Society  by  the 
Rev.  M.  P.  Dougherty,  then  pastor  of  St.  Peter'H 
Church,  in  1873,  and  opened  by  him  for  public  wor- 
ship the  same  year.  It  was  organized  into  a  separate 
and  distinct  parish  in  1875,  with  the  Rev.  William 
Orr,  the  present  incumbent,  its  first  resident  pastor. 
It  had,  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  a  membership 
— counting  young  and  old — of  about  2000  souls;  now 
(1890)  its  members,  at  the  same  rate  of  computation, 
amount  to  about  3500. 

Besides  the  church,  the  congregation  possess  a 
good  pastoral  residence,  and  in  1889  purchased  the 
house  and  land  known  as  the  "Gordon  McKay 
estate,"  adjoining  Mt.  Auburn,  De  Wolfe  and  Arrow 
Streets,  which  is  intended  for  a  new  church  and 
school.  The  house  on  the  estate  has  been  already 
remodeled  for  a  convent  and  temporary  school  for 
younger  children  only.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  were 
installed  therein,  and  the  school  opened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  1889,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  200  children.  A  new  school  is  now  being  erected 
on  the  lately  purchasad  site,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
build  on  the  same  premises,  at  no  very  distant  day,  a 
new  church  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  aa 
ornament  to  Cambridge. 

In  1877  the  Archbishop  appointed  an  assistant 
priest  to  this  parish,  and  in  1889  a  second  assistant. 
The  present  assistants  are  Rev.  John  J.  Coan  and 
Rev.  John  J.  Ryan,  both  of  whom  received  their 
preparatory  education  in  Boston  College,  and  their 
ecclesiastical  education  in  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass. 

The  pastor  received  his  preparatory  education  in 
St.  Charles'  College,  near  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  and  his 
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theological  oduciilion  in  Uio  Seminary  of  St.  Sulplce, 
BaiUmore. 

Si.  John's  Purish'  ((Jliurch  of  the  Sacred  Heart). — 
Until  1842  the  Catholics  of  Lechmere  Point  were 
of  the  congiogiition  worshiping  in  St.  Mary's  Church 
on  llichiuoud  Street,  in  Charlestown,  but  a  Sunday- 
school  for  the  children  had  been  for  some  years  held 
in  the  Academy  building  then  at  the  north  west  corner 
of  Otis  and  Fourth  Streets,  with  Daniel  H.  South- 
wick  ns  its  superintendent.  The  first  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  church  was  held  January  17, 
1842,  at  the  Academy  building  and  John  W.  Loring 
was  the  chairman.  William  Gleeson,  secretary.  D.  W. 
Southwick,  J.  W.  Loring  and  William  Gleeson  were 
made  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Bishop  and  ask  that 
a  priest  be  assigned  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a 
church.  Thirty-six  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  till  January  30th,  when 
it  met  at  Master  Rice's  School  on  Third  Street,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  purchase  a  site.  On  Feb- 
ruary Cth  the  committee  reported  selecting  lot  on 
Fourth  Street,  and  on  February  20th  it  was  voted  to 
call  the  building  "  Saint  John's  Church."  On  March 
19th  the  deed  of  the  land  passed  from  Amos  Birney 
to  Bishop  Fenwick,  and  on  October  9th  the  building 
was  advanced  so  far  that  services  were  held  for  the 
first  time  in  the  basement  by  Rev.  John  B.  Fitz- 
patrick,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Boston,  who  was  the 
first  pastor  and  organizer  of  the  parish.  This  church 
'was  dedicated  September  3,  1843.  The  parish  then 
comprised  all  of  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Somer- 
ville.  March  24,  1844,  Father  Fitzpatrick  was  made 
coadjulor  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  April  22d  of  the 
same  year  Rev.  Manasses  P.  Dougherty  took  charge 
of  the  parish.  In  1847  Woburn  was  added  to  the 
piirish,  and  coutinued  as  a  part  until  about  1858.  In 
1848  Old  Cambridge  was  set  off  and  Father  Dougherty 
left  and  took  charge  of  the  new  parish  of  Saint  Peter. 
The  Rev.  George  T.  Riordan  succeeded  him  in  No- 
vember, 1848,  and  in  December,  1851,  he  left  for  the 
West,  when  the  parish  was  taken  in  charge  by  Rev. 
Lawrence  Carroll,  who  died  in  office  November  23 
1858.  During  the  illness  which  preceded  Father 
Carroll's  death,  and  until  January  7,  1859,  Rev. 
George  F.  Haskins  was  the  temporary  pastor.  On  the 
latter  date  Rev.  Francis  X.  Branigan  was  permanently 
appointed,  who  resigned  at  the  end  of  18G0,  and  died 
June  25,  1861.  Until  1862  the  church  was  in  tempo- 
rary charge  of  Rev.  Joseph  Coyle  and  other  priests  of 
Boston.  Rev.  John  W.  Donahue  was  appointed  in 
1862  and  died  in  charge  March  5,  1873.  Cambridge- 
port  was  set  off  and  made  a  parish  in  18G6.  In  1870 
Somerville  was  also  set  off,  which  reduced  the  terri- 
torial limits  to  what  they  now  substantially  are,  com- 
prising all  of  Ward  3,  or  East  Cambridge,  together 
with  that  portion  of  Cambridgeport  which  lies  nOVth 
of  Plymouth  Street,  between  the  Boston  and  Albany 


Railroad  and  Winsor  Street.  On  March  8,  1873,  the 
Jtev.  John  O'Brien  was  assigned  to  the  parish  iVoni 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  he  at  once  set  about 
erecting  the  new  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Otis  Streets.  July  23,  1873,  tlie 
site  was  secured  ;  October  4,  1874,  the  corner  stone 
was  laid;  November  12,  1876,  divine  service  was 
first  held,  and  January  28, 1883,  the  building  was  ded- 
icated. This  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city,  of  75  X  150  feet  dimensions, 
built  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style,  of  blue  slate  with 
granite  trimmings.  The  nave  is  65  feet  high  and  the 
spire  180.  It  has  seating  capacity  for  1800,  and  con- 
tains a  beautiful  and  artistic  Gothic  altar,  which  was 
especially  modeled  and  carved  by  eminent  sculptors 
in  London,  England,  of  white  Caen  stone.  It  is  fifty 
feet  high,  and  contains  four  groups  or  representations 
from  the  life  of  our  Saviour  sculptured  in  nearly 
human  size.  Father  O'Brien  is  still  the  pastor  in 
charge  of  the  parish,  assisted  by  three  curates.  The 
parish  has  7000  souls. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  John,  on  Fourth  Street,  has  been 
abandoned  for  church  services,  the  congregation  being 
removed  to  the  new  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
old  building  is,  however,  still  owned  and  used  by  the 
parish  for  meetings,  etc.,  and  the  parish  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  that  of  St.  John. 

The  New^  Jerusalem  Church.^— In  1816  several 
young  men  in  Harvard  College  became  interested  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  contained  in  the 
works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  The  view  of  God 
as  threelbld  in  essential  Divinity,  Divine  Humanity 
and  Providential  Grace,  seemed  to  them  more  in 
accord  with  Scripture  and  reason  than  either  the 
tri-personal  or  the  humanitarian  views  then  prevalent. 
To  this  were  added  the  convictions  that  the  Divine 
Word  contained  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  historical 
meaning,  that  the  judgment  was  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  Christianity  rather  than  a  cosmical  convul- 
sion, that  there  is  a  spiritual  world  related  to  the 
material  world  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  that  the 
promised  Second  Advent  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
Lord  as  the  spirit  of  Truth  and  of  the  opening  of  the 
Word  to  men. 

These  persons,  including  Thomas  Worcester,  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  John  H.  Wilkins,  Sampson  Reed 
and  others,  joined  with  others  in  Boston  in  forming 
a  society  of  the  New  Church  in  1818,  which  then  had 
twelve  members  and  had,  in  1888,  624  members. 
Several  societies  had  been  forined  from  it,  in  Roxbury 
Dorchester,  Brookline,  Newton  and  Waltham,  but  no 
movement  was  made  in  Cambridge  in  a  direct  way 
till  1888,  when  services  were  held  in  a  hall  in  Har- 
vard Square,  by  Rev.  James  Reed,  pastor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society.  These  services  had  continued  to  be 
held  Sunday  afternoons  for  some  months  when  it  was 
decided  by  the  managers  of  the  Theological  School  of 
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the  New  Church  to  remove  it  to  Cambridge  from  its 
temporary  quarters  in  Boston.  The  estate  at  the 
corner  of  Quincy  and  Kirkland  Streets  was  pur- 
chased, a  chapel  for  temporary  use  was  provided  in 
the  house  standing  upon  the  property  and  formerly 
the  residence  of  President  Sparks,  and  the  services 
were  transferred  thither. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  as  follows :  Corpora- 
tion :  Wm.  Albert  Mason,  judge  of  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  president ;  Henry  F.  May,  A.M., 
clerk;  E.  A.  Whiston,  M.D.,  treasurer,  and  fourteen 
directors.  Faculty  :  Kev.  John  Worcester,  president 
and  Professor  of  Theology ;  Rev.  S.  F.  Dike.  D.D., 
Profrssor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  Rev.  T.  0.  Paine, 
LL.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Warren,  Professors  of  Bible 
Languages;  Rev.  T.  F.  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care. 

Mr.  Wright  (Harvard  College,  class  of  1866)  is  the 
only  member  of  the  faculty  in  residence,  as  the  school 
is  small,  having  but  seven  students  in  attendance. 
He  conducts  service  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  has  a  congregation  of  about 
100  persons.  A  fund  for  building  a  chapel  has  been 
opened. 

No  formal  society  has  yet  been  instituted,  but  the 
afikirs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
Charles  Harris,  Thaddeus  W.  Harris,  Charles  H. 
Taft,  Ciarence  H.  Blake  and  Charles  R.  Shaw.  A 
Sunday-school  is  held  after  morning  service.  A 
lending  library  of  New  Church  books  is  in  use,  and  a 
museum  of  Bible  objects  is  in  process  of  collection. 

Cambridge  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion.*— The  Cambridge  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  organized  Sept.  6,  1883,  with  eighty- 
four  charter  members.  The  object  of  the  organization 
was  to  create  a  society  of  men,  so  organized  as  to 
seek  in  its  work  the  development  of  young  men 
morally,  physically,  intellectually  and  socially.  The 
membership  was  opened  to  all  men  of  good  moral 
character,  the  voting  and  oflBce-holding  power  being 
confined  to  the  active  membership,  the  conditions  of 
this  active  membership  being  that  all  men  so  enrolled 
should  be  members  of  some  evangelical  church. 

Ever  since  its  organization  the  association  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  benevo- 
lent societies  of  the  city.  Its  work  has  been  of  in- 
estimable value  as  an  economic  safeguard  to  the  young 
men  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  the  public-spirited 
business  men,  recognizing  the  value  of  the  work, 
pledged  money  eufBcient  to  purchase  the  beautiful 
and  well-located  building  at  Central  Square ;  $50,- 
000  has  been  expended  on  the  property. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  filled  the  important 
offices  of  the  association  :  Presidents,  Warren  Sanger, 
E.  D.  Leavitt,  O.  H.  Purrell;  General  Secretaries, 
L.  W.  Messer,  W.  A.  Magee  and  A.  H.  Whitford. 


^  Conimunicated. 


The  present  membership  is  600.  A  junior  depart- 
ment of  225  members  and  a  woman's  auxiliary  of  700 
gives  a  total  membership  of  1525  in  all  branches 
of  work. 

The  association  is  a  public  institution.  The  build- 
ing, open  every  day  in  the  year,  welcomes  young  men 
to  helpful  influences.  The  work  has  proved  itself  of 
peculiar  value  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  churches  of  the 
city. 

The  East  End  Mission  has  been  incorporated  by 
the  State,  and  is  now  conducting  a  Union  Sunday- 
school  in  the  Lower  Port.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase 
or  erect  a  building  in  that  part  of  the  city,  where 
religious  services  may  be  held,  and  a  general  work 
maintained  by  means  of  a  reading-room,  a  library 
and  other  social  appointments.  The  work  will,  in 
many  respects,  resemble  that  of  the  Social  Union  in 
Old  Cambridge. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CAMBRIDGE— { Continued). 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.^ 
BY  WILLIAM  R.  THAYER. 
I.     CORPORATE  AND  MATERIAL  GROWTH. 

On  Thursday,  September  8,  1636,  the  General 
Court  first  assembled  which,  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
ceedings on  October  28th,  passed  the  following 
resolution  "The  court  agree  to  give  Four  Hundred 
Pounds  toward  a  School  or  College,  whereof  Two 
Hundred  Pounds  shall  be  paid  the  next  year,  and 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  when  the  work  is  finished, 
and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and  what  build- 
ing." The  next  year  it  appointed  twelve  of  the  most 
eminent  men  iq  the  Colony  "  to  take  order  for  a 
college  at  Newtown  ;  "  among  these  are  the  names  of 
Winthrop,  the  Governor;  Shepard,  Cotton  and  Wil- 
son, among  the  clergy ;  and  Stoughton  and  Dudley, 
among  the  laymen.  The  name  of  Newtown  was  soon 
changed  to  Cambridge,  as  a  mark  of  affection  for  the 
English  town  at  whose  university  many  of  the 
colonists  had  been  educated.  This  was  the  oflScial 
beginning  of  the  College,  but  little  had  yet  been  done 
when,  in  1638,  the  Reverend  John  Harvard,  a  young 
dissenting  minister,  who  having  taken  his  degree  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1637,  came  to  the 
Colony  and    settled    at    Charlestown,"  died,  and 


2  In  compiling  this  slcetch  I  liave  been  under  great  obligation  to 
Quiucy'a  Histoi-y  of  Harvard  IhtiversUy^  2  vols.,  1840  ;  to  The  Harvard 
Book,  2  vols.,  1874  ;  to  College  Words  and  Cuelome,  1850  ;  and  to  a  valu- 
able series  of  articles  by  tiie  late  Prof.  Jacquiuot  in  tlie  Itevue  interna- 
tionale  de  V Ihseiynement,  Parid,  1881-84. 

3  In  1828  a  monument  was  erected  by  tlie  alumni  over  John  Harvard's 
grave  at  Charleatown.  In  1883  a  bronze  statue,  by  Frencli,  was  given  to 
the  College  by  S.  J.  Bridge,  and  erected  iu  the  Delta,  west  of  Memo- 
rial Hall. 
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bequeathed  one-half  of  his  property  and  his  entire 
library  to  the  School  at  Newtown.  His  estate 
amounted  to  £779  17s.  2d!.,  of  which  the  College 
received  nearly  £400;  his  library  contained  2G0  vol- 
umes, chielly  theological  and  classical.  Out  of  grati- 
tude for  this  munificence,  the  Court,  in  March,  1639, 
bestowed  Harvard's  name  on  the  seminary.  The 
example  of  the  young  founder  stirred  the  generosity 
of  the  colonists ;  the  magistrates  gave  to  the  library 
books  to  the  value  of  £200 ;  individual  gifts 
of  £20  or  £30  followed ;  and  persons  of  smaller 
means,  but  of  equal  public  spirit,  contributed  accord- 
ing to  their  substance.  "  We  read,"  says  Peirce, 
"  of  a  number  of  sheep  bequeathed  by  one  man,  of  a 
quantity  of  cotton  worth  nine  shillings  presented  by 
another,  of  a  pewter  flagon  worth  ten  shillings  by  a 
third,  of  a  fruit-dish,  a  sugar-spoon,  a  silver-tipt  jug, 
one  great  salt,  and  one  small  trencher-salt  by  others  ; 
and  of  presents  or  legacies,  amounting  severally  to 
five  shillings,  one  pound,  two  pounds,  etc."  ^ 

The  choice  of  Cambridge  as  the  site  of  the  College 
has  had  a  deep  effect  upon  its  character.  In  early 
times,  when  access  to  Boston  could  be  had  only 
thiough  Charlestown  and  thence  by  ferry,  or  by  a 
roundabout  way  through  Roxbury,  the  isolation  of 
the  College  was  almost  complete:  in  our  own  day, 
when  Boston  can  be  reached  in  twenty  minutes  from 
Harvard  Square,  the  College  has  the  advantage  of 
being  near  a  large  city,  while  at  the  same  time 
Cambridge  has  retained  many  of  the  desirable 
features  of  a  university  town. 

The  first  building  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
"School"  was  put  up  by  Nathaniel  Eaton  in  1G37, 
somewhere  near  tire  present  site  of  Wadsworth  House. 
Eaton  enclosed  aboutan  acre  of  land  with  ahigh  paling, 
set  out  thirty  apple-trees,  and,  according  to  Governor 
Winthrop,  had  "  many  scholars,  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
and  others  of  best  note  in  the  country."  Nathaniel 
Briscoe,  "a  gentleman  born,"  assisted)  Eaton  as  usher ; 
but  the  "School"  did  not  long  thrive.  Briscoe 
complained  of  having  received  "  two  hundred  stripes 
about  the  head,"  the  scholars  complained  of  bad  food 
and  harsh  treatment,  and  in  September,  1639,  Eaton 
was  dismissed  and  fined  by  the  General  Court.  Mr. 
Samuel  Shepard  was  next  desigaated  to  superintend 
the  building  and  funds,  which  he  did  until  the  arrival 
in  the  Colony  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  a  man 
whose  reputation  for  learning  had  preceded  him,  and 
who  was  immediately  offered  the  position  of  Presi- 
dentof  Harvard  College.  With  Uunster's  appointment, 
in  1640,  the  unbroken  history  of  Harvard  begins. 
The  following  early  description  of  the  institution  is 
from  a  work  published  in  London  in  1643:  "The 
edifice  is  very  fair  and  comely  within  and  without, 
having  in  it  a  spacious  hall,  where  they  daily  meet 
at  the  Commons,  Lectures,  Exercises,  and  a  large 
library  with  some  books  to  it,  the  gifts  of  divers  of 


'  Quote  J  by  Qiiiticy,  i,  12. 


our  friends;  their  chambers  and  studies  also  fitted  for 
and  possessed  by  the  students,  and  all  other  rooms  of 
office  necessary  and  convenient;  and  by  the  side  of 
the  College  a  fair  Grammar  School  for  the  training 
up  of  young  scholars  and  fitting  them  for  academical 
learning,  that  si-ill  as  they  are  judged  ripe  they  may 
be  received  into  the  College."  ''' 

Under  Dunster,  "  a  learned,  conscionable  and 
industrious  man,"  the  College  prospered  so  rapidly, 
that,  in  1642,  it  held  its  first  Commencement,  and 
that  same  year  (Sept.  8)  the  General  Court  passed 
an  "Act  Establishing  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege." This  Act,  the  first  relating  to  the  goverment 
of  the  institution,  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  showing 
the  theocratical  ideal  of  the  Colonists.  It  runs  as 
follows : 

*'  Whereas,  through  the  good  tiand  of  God  upon  us,  there  is  a  College 
founded  in  Cambridge,  in  the  Connty  of  Middlesex,  called  Harvard 
College,  for  the  encouragement  whereof  this  Court  has  given  tlte  sum 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  also  tlio  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt 
Cliarlestown  and  Boston,  and  that  the  well  ordering  and  managing  of 
tlie  said  College  is  of  great  concernment, — 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  Authority  thereof  that 
tlie  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  mag- 
istrates of  this  jurisdiction,  together  with  the  teaching  elders  of  the  six 
next  adjoining  towns,  viz.:  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Bos- 
ton, Roxliury  and  Dorchester,  and  tlie  President  of  the  said  College  for 
tiie  time  being  eball,  from  time  to  time,  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  malve  and  establish  all  such  orders,  statutes  and  constitutions  us  they 
sliall  see  necessary  for  the  instituting,  g\iiding  and  iurthering  of  tlie 
said  College  and  the  several  members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in 
piety,  morality  and  learning;  as  also  to  dispose,  order  and  manage  to 
the  use  and  behoof  of  tbo  said  College  and  tlie  members  thereof  all  gifts, 
legacies,  bequeaths,  revenues,  lands  and  donations,  as  either  have  been, 
are  or  shall  be  conferred,  bestowed,  or  any  ways  shall  fall  or  come  to 
the  said  College. 

^*And-whei-ea8  it  may  come  to  pass  that  many  of  tlie  said  magistrates 
and  elders  may  be  absent,  or  otlierwise  employed  in  otlier  weighty  af- 
fairs, when  tiie  said  College  may  need  their  present  help  and  counsel.  It 
is  therefore  ordered  that  the  greater  number  of  magistrates  aud  elders 
which  shall  be  present,  with  the  President,  sliall  have  the  power  of  the 
whole.  Provided,  that  if  any  constitution,  order  or  orders  by  them 
made  shall  be  found  hurtful  unto  the  said  College,  or  the  members 
thereof,  or  to  the  weal  public,  then,  upon  appeal  of  the  party  or  parties 
grieved  unto  the  company  of  Overseers  first  mentioned,  they  shall  repeal 
the  said  order  or  orders,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  at  their  next  meeting, 
or  stand  accountable  thereof  to  the  next  General  Court."  3 

This  Act  provided  amply  for  the  general  oversight 
of  the  College,  allotting  that  oversight  to  the  State,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  clergy  on  the  other;  but  it 
was  soon  found  necessary  to  define  more  exactly  the 
duties  and  qualifications  of  its  immediate  officers. 
Accordingly,  on  May  31,  1660,  the  "Charter  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  under  the 
Seal  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay"  was  grant- 
ed. By  this  Charter  the  Corporation  was  established, 
to  consist  of  "a  President,  five  Fellows,  and  a  Treas- 
urer or  Bursar,"  to  be,  in  name  and  fact,  "one  body 
corporate  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes."  The 
Corporation  had  the  power  to  elect  persons  to  fill  va- 


2  Uarmrd  Boole,  i,  20. 

'The  first  College  seal,  adopted  December  2Y,  1043,  consists  of  a  shield 
with  three  open  books  (prosumtibly  Bibles),  on  which  is  the  motto  Ver- 
ilaft.  Soon  afterwards  tlie  motto  was  changed  to  Jn  Ohristi  Gtoriam. 
About  1001  the  motto  Chrhlo  e(  liccletim  was  adopted. 


cancies  in  its  own  body;  to  appoint  or  remove  officers 
or  servants  of  the  College;  and  to  administer  its 
finances:  but  in  all  cases  the  concurrence  of  the  Over- 
seers was  necessary.  The  General  Court  further  or- 
dered "that  all  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
Louses,  or  revenues,  within  this  jurisdiction,  to  the 
aforesaid  President  or  College  appertaining,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  live  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
shall  from  henceforth  be  freed  from  civil  impositions, 
taxes,  and  rates,  all  goods  to  the  said  Corporation,  or  to 
any  scholars  thereof  appertaining,  shall  he  exempted 
from  all  manner  of  toll,  customs,  and  excise  whatso- 
ever; and  that  the  said  President,  Fellows,  and  schol- 
ars, toj^therwith  theservants.  and  other  necessary  offi- 
cers to  the  said  President  or  College  appertaining,  not 
exceeding  ten,  viz, :  three  to  the  Presklent  and  seven 
to  the  College  belonging, — shall  he  exempted  from  all 
civil  offices,  military  exercises  or  services,  watchings 
and  warding* ;  and  such  of  their  estates,  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  a  man,  shall  be  free  from  all 
country  taxes  or  rates  whatsoever,  and  none  others." 

By  an  apjiendix  to  the  College  Charter,  under  date 
of  October  14,  1C57,  a  somewhat  larger  liberty  was  al- 
lowed to  the  Corporation  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  College,  as  they  shall  see  cause,  without  depend- 
ence upon  the  consent  of  the  Overseers:  provided  al- 
ways, that  the  Corporatiou  shall  be  responsible  unto, 
and  these  orders  and  by-laws  shall  be  alterable  by,  the 
Overseers,  according  to  their  discretion." 

Thus  constituted,  the  Government  of  the  College 
has  existed  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Senate,  which  shapes 
and  executes  the  general  policy,  and  administers  the 
funds  of  the  institution  ;  the  Overseers  are  a  repre- 
sentative and  consultative  body,  which  approves  or  re- 
jects the  acts  of  the  Corporation,  and  deals  more  di- 
rectly with  the  alRiirs  of  the  students.  The  Corpora- 
tion still  consists  of  the  President  and  Tre.'\surer  ex 
0^70,  and  of  five  Fellows,  and  has  authority  to  fill 
vacancies  in  its  membership;  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  on  the  contrary,  has  changed,  and 
these  chnnges,  as  we  shall  see,  have  marked  the  liber- 
ation of  the  College,  first  from  clerical,  and  after- 
wards from  political  control. 

Under  President  Dunster  the  College  grew,  in  spite 
of  difficulties.  He  urged  the  Court  to  provide  more 
generouily  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
buildings,  and  sug^jested  that  each  family  in  the  Col- 
ony should  contribute  annually  one  shilling  for  the 
support  of  the  seminary.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
10  discourage  graduate  from  returning  to  England — 
a  very  common  practice  ;  they  ought,  it  was  justly  ob- 
served, to improve  their  parts  and  abilities  in  the 
service  of  the  Colonies."  But  the  intense  theologi- 
cal temper  of  that  age  was  at  last  excited  against  Dun- 
iter's  open  opfjosition  to  the  baptii-m  uf  in&nts:  he 
was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  convicted  by  the 
court,  senteuced  to  a  public  admonition  on  Lecture 
Da\',  aud  required  to  give  bonds  for  good  behavior. 


Even  these  stem  measures  did  not  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  Pajdobaptists,  and  in  October,  1654,  he  wj>3 
compelled  to  resign  his  office.  The  venerable  Presi- 
dent pleaded  that  the  time  was  unseasonable — that  his 
wife  and  youngest  child  were  sick  and  could  not  be 
removed  without  danger — that  he  had  exhausted  his 
means  in  behoof  of  the  College.  The  General  Court 
heard  his  plea  and  reluctantly  allowed  him  to  remain 
in  the  President's  house  until  the  following  March, 
when  he  removed  to  Scituate,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Having  incurred  the  charge  of  her- 
esy through  hb  opposition  to  certain  Anglican  forms, 
he  recanted.  Coming  to  the  Colony,  he  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  total  immersion  in  baptism,  and  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  evening — doc- 
trines which  clashed  with  Plymouth  orthodoxy.  But 
his  was  a  yielding  character,  and  when  the  Presidency 
of  Harvard  was  offered  to  him,  he  accepted  it,  on  con- 
dition i)f  "  forbearing  to  disseminate  or  publish  any- 
thing on  eitherof  those  teneta,  and  promising  not  to  op- 
pose the  received  tenets  therein."  He  soon  complained 
that  the  grant  allowed  by  the  General  Court  for  his 
subsistence  was  insufficient:  "his  country  pay,  in 
Indian  com,"  he  said,  "  could  not  be  turned  into  food 
and  clothing  without  great  loss."  He  seems  not  to 
have  got  relief,  for  again,  in  1663,  he  presented  a  pe- 
tition, in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  been  brought 
into  debt,  and  "that  the  provision  for  the  President 
was  not  suitable,  being  without  land  to  keep  either  a 
horse  or  a  cow  upon,  or  habitation  to  be  dry  or  warm 
in ;  whereas,  in  Englidh  Universities,  the  President 
is  allowed  diet,  as  well  as  stipend,  and  other  necessary 
provisions,  according  to  his  wauts."  The  Court,  in 
reply,  asserted  that  "  the  country  have  done  honor- 
ably towards  the  petitioner,  and  that  his  parity  with 
English  Colleges  is  not  pertinent."  Notwithstanding 
his  personal  straits.  President  Chauncy  did  not  desert 
his  charge,  although  the  College  also  was  suffering  at 
that  time  from  the  embarrassments  incident  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  England,  which 
caused  the  colonists  to  fear  that  their  liberties  would 
be  taken  from  them.  This  uncertainty  so  affected  the 
prosperity  of  the  College,  that,  since  the  General 
Court  did  not  come  to  its  rescue,  the  outlook  was  in- 
deed black.  But  then,  as  so  often  since,  private  lib- 
erality supplied  the  wants  due  to  official  neglect, 
"The  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  College"  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  good  people  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H,, 
who  pledged  themselves  to  pay  "sixty  pounds  sterling 
a  year  for  seven  years  ensuing  (Hay,  1G59)."  Sub- 
scriptions were  added  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony,  and 
amounted  to  more  than  £2600,  In  1672  anew  build- 
ing was  begun,  but,  so  slow  was  the  payment  of  sub- 
scriptions, ten  years  elapsed  before  the  new  College 
could  be  completed. 
Ou  the  death  of  President  Chauncy,  Leonard  Hoar,  a 
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miniaterand  physician  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in 
the  class  of  1G50,  although  of  English  birth,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  (July,  1672.)  He  enjoyed  a  brief  pop- 
ularity, and  was  then,  in  1675,  dismissed  by  the  Court 
"  without  further  hearing."  The  cause  of  his  dismissal 
is  uncertain  :  it  appears  that,  "some  that  made  a  fig- 
ure "  in  Cambridge  excited  the  students  against  him, 
and  that  others,  stirred  by  envy  and  ambition,  en- 
couraged his  enemies.  The  students  strove  "  to  make 
him  odious,"  and  four  members  of  the  Corporation 
resigned,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  UrianOakes,  who, 
we  remark,  when  importuned  to  take  the  presidency, 
refused,  but  served  with  the  title  of  superintendent  for 
four  years.  Then,  being  again  elected  President,  he 
accepted,  and  died  after  a  brief  term  in  1681.  The 
post  was  evidently  shunned,  because  we  find  that  four 
persons  to  whom  it  was  offered,  declined  it  within  as 
many  years.  The  Rev.  John  Rogers  served  but  one 
year,  1683-84;  then,  after  another  interregnum,  the 
Rev.  Increase  Mather,  was,  on  June  11,  16S5,  re- 
quested "to  take  special  care  of  the  government  of 
the  College,  and  for  that  eud  to  net  as  President  until 
a  further  settlement  be  made."  Mather  was  one  of  thp 
most  conapicuous  men  in  the  Colony,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  his  name  would  strengthen  the  College:  but, 
although  he  was  sincerely  interested  in  its  welfare,  he 
was  equally  interested  in  the  political  and  religious 
disputes  of  the  Colony,  and  he  refused  to  reside  in 
Cambridge,  except  for  a  few  weeks,  during  all  the  six- 
teen years  of  hia  presidency.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
North  Church  in  Boston,  which,  he  said,  he  would 
not  give  up  for  the  sake  of  "  forty  or  fifty  children," 
and  so  he  used  to  ride  to  and  fro,  the  charge  of  shoe- 
ing or  baiting  his  horse,  or  of  mending  his  saddle, 
being  defrayed  by  the  College.  He  was  among  the 
persecutors  of  the  witches  r.t  Salem,  and  when  the 
bookofoneCalef  condemning  this  persecution  reached 
Cambridge,  it  was  burnt  in  the  College  Yard. 

In  1692  the  English  sovereigns,  William  and  Mary, 
granted  a  new  charter  to  the  Colony,  and  Mather  used 
hia  influence  to  such  purpose,  that  the  General  Court 
gave  a  new  charter  to  the  College,  whose  privileges  were  \ 
considerably  increased  thereby.  Mather  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  re-organize  the  Corporation  and  the  affairs 
of  the  College  in  the  interests  of  the  Calvinist  sect 
of  which  he  was  the  leader,  not  waiting  for  the 
charter  to  receive  the  royal  signature.  But,  in  1696, 
thedeciaive  news  came  that  the  King  had  withheld  his 
consent.  There  was  continual  difficulty  among  the 
President,  the  Corporation  and  the  Legblature  for  sev- 
eral years ;  another  charter  was  drafted,  so  dist:istelul 
to  Mather  in  many  particulars,  that  he  proposed  to  go 
again  to  England  and  apply  to  the  King  in  person; 
the  religious  dissensions  already  rife  throughout  the 
Colony,  broke  out  among  the  Overseers  and  officers  of 
the  College.  The  stru^le,  briefly  stated,  was  between 
the  old  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalista  on  one 
side,  and  those  who  were  both  more  liberal  in  their  own 
views,  and  t  )lerant  of  the  views  of  other  sects.  At  last. 
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I  in  1701,  Mather  was  dismissed  from  the  Presidency, on 
i  the  ground  that  he  had  persistently  refused  to  live  at 
Cambridge.  The  Rev.  Samuel  W'illard,  who  had  pre- 
!  viouhly  been  ap{X)inted  Vice-President,  served  in  that 
capacity  until  his  death,  in  1707.  He  was  "quiet, 
retiring,  phlegmatic  and  unpretending ;"  well-fitted, 
therefore,  to  allay  the  angry  passions  which  Mather's 
excitable  and  restless  character  and  domineering 
manner  had  only  exasperated.  Thomas  and  William 
Brattle,  who  had  been  among  ]\Iather's  strongest 
opponents,  were  reinstated  in  tlie  Corporation,  which 
was  thenceforward  composed  of  liberals,  whereas  the 
old  orthodox  party  had  the  majority  in  the  Board  of 
Overseers.  The  charter  of  1650  was  revived  in  1707, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Governor  Dudley,  who, 
says  Qui ncy,  "of  all  the  statesmen  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  inierestsofHarvard  Col- 
lege, was  most  influential  in  giving  its  constitution  a 
permanent  character." 

This  period,  dating  from  1G92,  marks  the  end  of  the 
first  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
andUkewisein  thatof  the  College.  In  the  government 
established  by  the  Puritans,  "  neither  subscription  to 
creed,"  says  Quiney,  "  nor  articles  of  belief  was  re- 
(juired,  nor  were  they  necessary.  The  principle  that 
none  should  be  a  freeman  of  the  State  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  church,  sufficiently  secured  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  predominant  party. 
The  inquisitional  power  was  vested  in  the  church  and 
its  officers."  But  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary 
converted  the  Colony  into  a  province,  and,  what  was 
all  important,  it  "  made  property,  instead  of  church 
meuihership,  the  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights."  In  the  cour>e  of  seventy  years  Puritanism 
had  become  diversified  into  sectarian  shades  more  of 
lessiutense;  then,  too,  immigrants  belonging  to  the 
Anglican  Church  were  coming  over  in  greater  num- 
bers; so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
New  England  no  longer  wore  its  original  uniform 
aspect  of  Puritarism.  The  party  which  held  the  old 
Calvinist  doctrines  undiluted  were  quick  to  see  that 
the  royal  charter  which  replaced  theological  quali- 
fications by  those  of  property  undermined  the  theo- 
cratic Constitution  of  the  State;  and,  although  they 
were  not  able  to  prevent  this  revolution  in  politics, 
they  were  fur  a  long  time  successful  in  resisting 
a  similar  change  in  the  government  of  th«  College. 
It  was  with  this  purpose  that  Increase  Mather  and  his 
son  Cotton  strove  and  intrigued,  and  fomented  sec- 
tarian animosity;  it  was  for  this  purpwse  that  they 
attempted  to  insert  a  religious  test  in  the  charter  of 
the  College;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  chagrin  and 
alarm  felt  by  the  Calvinist  sect  at  their  failure,  that 
Yale  College  was  founded  (1700),  to  be  a  true  "  school 
of  the  prophets,"  where  the  brimstone  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin should  not  he  queuched  by  waters  of  liberalism.  At 
Yale  a  religious  tet>t  was  exacted  so  vigorously,  that 
it  closed  the  doors  of  that  institution  to  all  but  simon- 
pure  Calvinists.    At  Harvard,  as  I  have  said,  the  Cor- 
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poration  was  thenceforth  composed  of  those  whom  we 
may  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  liberals,  while  the 
majority  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  Calvinist : 
the  struggle  between  ihem  was  long,  and  often  very 
bitter,  and  produced  a  deadlock,  so  that  one  party 
could  not  push  the  College  forward,  nor  the  other 
drag  it  back.  Through  the  decisive  action  of  Governor 
Dudley,  the  Legislature  passed,  in  1707,  that  vote 
which  re-established  the  College  charter  of  1650; 
and  although,  in  so  doing,  Dudley  plainly  overstepped 
his  powers,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  greatly  bene- 
fited the  College.  The  re-invalidated  charter  never  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction,  why,  we  are  not  told ;  nor  was 
it  objected  to  by  the  Crown  ;  and  it  has  remained  in 
force,  with  some  changes  in  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  Overseers,  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  may  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  survey  the 
material  growth  of  the  College  during  its  first  seventy 
years.  From  the  Colony  it  had  received  in  grants 
sums  amounting  to  about  £650  sterling,  and  £3720  in 
currency.  It  enjoyed  also  exemption  from  taxation  on 
property  to  the  amount  of  £500,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  ferry  between  Charlestown  and  Boston.  In  1657 
it  received  a  grant  of  500  acres  of  land  ;  in  1653,  2000 
acres,  and  in  1682,  "  Merriconeag,  in  Casco  Bay,  with 
1000  acres  adjoining,"  but  the  last  two  grants  were 
never  obtained.  During  the  same  period  the  dona- 
tions from  private  sources  amounted  to  £9302  2?.  Hid. 
sterling,  and  £6748  19s.  Gd.  in  currency.  To  these  sums 
must  be  added  several  thousand  volumes  of  books. 
The  gifts  came  not  only  from  the  Colonists  and  from 
benefactors  in  England,  but  also  from  other  lands. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record,  for  instance,  that  in  1658 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  place,  supposed  to  be 
Eleutheria,  Bahama  Islands,  "out  of  their  poverty,'' 
gave  £124  sterling  ;  and  in  1642  some  gentlemen  of 
Amsterdam  gave  £49  "  and  something  more  toward 
furnishing  of  a  printing-press  with  letters."  This 
printing-press,  the  first  that  was  operated  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  was  brought  from  England 
in  1638  by  Joseph  Glover.  Glover  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, but  his  widow  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  the 
press  was  set  up  and  worked  by  Stephen  Daye.  Pres- 
ident Dunster  married  Mrs.  Glover,  and  had  charge 
of  the  pre.-s,  which  was  run  in  the  President's  house 
until  1655.  The  first  publication  was  "  The  Freeman's 
Oath,"  followed  by  an  almanac,  a  Psalm-Book,  a  Cate- 
chism, and  the  "  Liberties  and  Laws  of  the  Colony." 
In  1658  was  printed  John  Eliot's  Indian  translation 
of  the  Bible. 

Among  the  other  noteworthy  bequests  were  that  of 
Edward  Hopkins,  of  £500  (1657);  that  of  William  Pen- 
noyer,  of  £680  (1670);  and  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hol- 
worthy,  of  £1000  (1681). 

The  first  school  building  was  erected,  as  has  been 
stated,  by  Eaton  in  1637.  President  Dunster  built  a 
dwelling  for  himself,  which  was  known  as  the  Presi- 
dent's House.  In  1682  a  new  hall — the  first  Harvard 
Hall — was  dedicated,  the  cost  of  which  was  met  by 
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public  subscriptions.  Finally,  in  1699,  Governor 
Stoughton  built  at  his  own  expense  (£1000)  a  hall, 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which  stood  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  University. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  early  life  of 
the  College  it  owed  more  to  private  benefactors  than 
to  the  liberality  of  the  State — a  sure  proof  that  its 
importance  was  recognized  by  the  community,  and  an 
omen  that  by-and-by  it  would  grow  so  strong  that  it 
could  dispense  with  all  oflicial  support  whatsoever. 
But  while  its  prosperity  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  far  greater  than  Winthrop  or  Dunster 
could  have  foreseen,  the  College  was  still  hampered 
in  its  means,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  :  "At 
a  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  April  8,  1695,  Voted, 
That  six  leather  chairs  be  forthwith  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  Library,  and  six  more  before  the  Com- 
mencement, in  case  the  treasury  will  allow  of  it." 

In  1707,  on  the  death  of  Willard,  the  Rev.  John 
Leverett  was  elected  President.  He  had  the  backing 
of  Governor  Dudley,  upon  whom  the  Mathers,  rank- 
ling at  the  defeat  of  their  faction,  heaped  scandalous 
accusations.  According  to  them,  he  was  guilty  of 
covetousness,  lying,  hypocrisy,  treachery,  bribery, 
Sabbath-breaking,  robbery  a,nd  murder;  and  they 
expressed  "  sad  fears  concerning  his  soul,"  and  be- 
sought that  "  in  the  methods  of  piety  he  would  re- 
concile himself  to  Heaven,  and  secure  his  happiness 
in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come."  The  Governor, 
however,  refused  to  purchase  eternal  salvation  by  hu- 
miliating himself  before  the  Mathers,  and  these  able 
but  repulsive  fanatics  failed  to  get  control  of  the 
College,  but  did  not  cease  to  foment  discord. 

Leverett  was  an  energetic  administrator,  seconded 
by  Thomas  Brattle,  the  Treasurer,  and  by  William 
Brattle,  Ebenezer  Pemberton  and  Henry  Flynt,  his 
coadjutors  in  the  Corporation.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  College  was  improved,  but  the  quarrels 
between  the  Fellows  and  the  Overseers  did  not  cease. 
In  1718  the  President  refused  to  confer  the  second 
degree  on  a  graduate  named  Pierpont,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  contemned,  reproached  and  insulted  the 
government  of  the  College,  and  particularly  the  tutors, 
for  their  management  in  the  admission  of  scholars. 
Pierpont  thi-eatened  to  prosecute  Sever,  the  tutor  who 
had  brought  forward  the  charge,  in  the  civil  court. 
It  was  suspected  that  Pierpont  had  been  instigated  by 
ex-Governor  Dudley  and  his  son;  the  Fellows,  in 
alarm,  requested  the  Overseers  "to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  discourse  "  with  the  supposed  instigators. 
The  Overseers  did  nothing;  whereupon  the  Fellows 
appealed  to  Governor  Shute,  Dudley's  successor,  to 
summon  the  Overseers  to  a  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  largely  attended;  both  Pierpont  and  Sever  were 
heard — the  former,  according  to  Leverett,  speaking 
with  "confusion,  impertinence  and  impudeice,"  and 
the  latter  "with  plainness,  modesty  and  honesty. 'i 
The  Overseers  secretly  supported  Pierpont,  and  Shute 
supported  the  Overseers,  so  that  the  Corporation  was 
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left  in  a  position  "which  tlircatoned  the  diaBolution 
of  iJie  College."  Happily,  the  courtn  of  law  quaslied 
I'ierpont's  caao  against  fcicver,  and  thus  was  prevented 
the  rfsignatioii  of  the  President  and  Fellows — the 
consummation  aimed  at  by  the  Overseers  in  second- 
ing the  contumacious  Pierpont. 

The  enemies  of  Leverett  and  the  Corporation  did 
not  rest.  At  a  meeting  called  "  to  petition  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  enlarge  the  building  (Massachusetts 
Hall)  they  were  then  erecting  for  the  College  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,"  Judge  Sewall  rose  and 
said:  ''I  desire  to  be  informed  how  the  worship  of 
God  is  carried  on  in  the  Hall,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Presi- 
dent whether  there  has  not  been  some  intermission  of 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  of  late."  President 
Leverett  replied  that  the  question  was  out  of  order, 
and  interrupted  the  special  business  of  the  meeting. 
The  Governor  supported  this  ruling,  and  the  petition 
was  passed ;  but  the  action  of  Sewall  illustrates  the 
persistence  of  the  malcontents.  The  swift  changes 
in  politics  caused  the  union  of  men  who  had  previ- 
ously been  opposed.  Thus  Dudley,  who  had  been, 
while  Governor,  on  the  side  of  the  Corporation,  joined 
the  other  faction  after  he  was  superseded  by  Shute. 
Sewall,  too,  was  now  fighting  with  the  Calvinista, 
although  he  had  formerly  been  quite  other  than 
friendly  to  the  Mathers,  who  led  the  Calviniots.  In 
his  diary,  for  instance,  under  date  of  October  20, 
1701,  there  is  the  following  amusing  enlry:  "Mr. 
Cotton  Mather  came  to  Mr.  Wilkins'  shop,  and  there 
talked  very  sharply  against  me,  as  if  I  had  used  his 
father  worse  than  a  negro.  He  spake  so  loud  that 
the  people  in  the  street  might  hear  him.  Mem.  On 
the  9th  of  October  I  sent  Mr.  Increase  Mather  a 
haunch  of  very  good  venison.  I  hope  iu  that  I  did 
not  treat  him  worse  than  a  negro." 

But  we  cannot  follow  the  quarrels  of  the  sectarians, 
nor  do  more  than  indicate  wherein  they  affected  the 
fortunes  of  the  College.  The  next  occasion  on  which 
the  conflict  broke  out  was  at  the  endowment  of  a 
])rofessorship  of  divinity  by  Thomas  Hollis,  a  Lon- 
don merchant.  Hollis  is,  after  .John  Harvard,  the 
man  among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  College  who 
most  deserves  its  gratitude.  Of  a  wise  and  generous 
character,  his  liberal  and  Christian  behavior  seems 
all  the  more  admirable  when  contrasted  with  the 
narrow  and  bigoted  sectarianism  of  the  colonists 
upon  whom  he  bestowed  his  gifts.  He  wrote  to  Dr. 
Colman,  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  on  January 
28,  1721 :  "After  forty  years'  diligent  ap|)lication  to 
mercantile  business,  my  God,  whom  I  serve,  has 
mercifully  succeeded  my  endeavors,  and,  with  my 
increase,  inclined  my  heart  to  a  proportional  dis- 
tribution. I  have  credited  the  promise:  He  that 
giveth  to  the  poor,  lendelh  to  the  Lord,  and  have  found 
it  verified  in  this  life.''  In  his  own  faith  he  was  a 
Baptist,  but  in  founding  a  professorship  he  was 
guided  by  no  sectarian  motives.  All  that  he  asked 
was  that  no  one  should  be  rejected  o;i  account  of 


Baptist  or  other  princifjlcH,  save  that  the  incumbent 
should  HultHcribe  to  the  belief that  the  Scrijnures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only  perfect 
rule  of  faith  and  jnanncrs."  "I  love  them,"  ho  wrote 
to  Colman  (August  1,  1720),  "that  show  by  their 
works  that  they  love  Jesus  Christ.  While  1  bear 
with  others  who  are  sincere  in  their  more  confined 
charity,  I  would  that  they  would  bear  with  me  in  my 
more  enlarged.  We  search  after  truth.  We  see  but 
in  part.  Happy  the  man  who  reduces  his  notions 
in  a  constant  train  of  practice.  Charily  is  the  grace 
which  now  adorns  and  prepares  for  glory.  May  it 
always  abide  in  your  breast  and  mine,  and  grow  more 
and  more."  On  February  14,  1721,  he  executed  the 
instrument  of  endowment.  Leverett  and  the  Corpor- 
ation accepted  it,  but  the  Calvinist  majority  in  the 
Overseers  were  at  first  inclined  to  refuse  the  gift  as 
being  likely  to  encourage  unorthodox  doctrines ; 
then,  having  accepted  it,  they  proceeded,  by  a  ction 
which,  to  speak  mildly,  was  deceitful,  to  contravene 
the  terms  of  Hollis's  foundation.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Wigglesworth  was  chosen  to  fill  the  new  chair  (1721), 
but  he  was  subjected  to  a  theological  test,  in  which 
he  "declared  his  assent:  1.  To  Dr.  Ames'  'Medulla 
Theologiffi.'  2.  To  the  Confession  of  Faith  contained 
in  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  3.  To  the  doctrinal 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  More  particu- 
larly:  1.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  2. 
To  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  the  blessed 
Saviour.  3.  To  the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  4.  To 
the  doctrine  of  sjjecial  efficacious  grace.  5.  To  the 
divine  right  of  infant  baptism."  Several  years  elapsed 
during  which  negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
Hollis  and  the  College,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  treated  candidly,  nor  that,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  "the  coosti uction  which  substituted,  in  place 
of  the  simple  declaration  required  by  him,  an  exam- 
ination and  declaration  of  faiih  in  all  the  high  points 
of  New  England  Calvinism,"  was  ever  communicated 
to  him.^ 

Simultaneous  with  this  controversy,  there  broke  out 
another  of  equal  violence  to  trouble  the  stormy  ad- 
ministration of  Leverett.  On  June  23,  1721,  the 
Overseers  received  a  memorial  from  Nicholas  Sever 
and  William  Welsteed,  two  College  tutors,  claiming 
their  right  to  seats  in  the  Corporation.  They  based 
their  claim  on  the  fact  that,  being  engaged  in  instruc- 
tion, and  receiving  a  stipend,  they  were  Fellows  of  the 
College,  and  that  the  charter  of  1650  designated  the 
President,  Treasurer  and  Fellows  to  be  members  of  the 
Corporation.  Their  pretension,  it  will  be  seen,  hung 
on  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word  Fellow.  In 
1G50,  when  the  Charter  was  granted,  there  wore  no 
Fellows  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  at 
Engliih  Universities,  which  was  the  sense  that  Sever 
and  Welsteed  attached  to  it;  and  for  along  time  after 
that  date  it  was  not  applied  to  any  instructor  wlio  was 
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not  also  a  member  of  iLe  Corporation.    The  majurity  I 
of  die  nve  Fello»'s  were  ^ou-^e.^idents,  for  it  could  not 
be  especied,  as  Quincy  remarks,  that  these  officers,  | 
whose  duties  involved  only  an  occasional  superintend-  ' 
ence  of  the  affairs  of  the  College,  nrould  au'ree  to  live  j 
in  Cambridge,  without  salary,  when  the  insiitution  waa  | 
still  too  small  to  require  their  daily  presence.    About  | 
the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century  the  habit  grew  of  j 
calling  tutors  Fellows  ;  but  in  order  to  distinguish  j 
them,  the  expression  "of  the  House"  was  added;  | 
while  the  others  were  known  as  "Fellows  of  the  College 
or  Corporatiou."    This  disunction  was  clearly  enough 
observed,  for,  in  April,  1714,  we  find  the  record  that 
Holyoke  was  chosen  ■"  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation," 
and  Robie  "  a  Fellow  of  the  House.''    Three  years 
later  the  Corporation  passed  a  vote  "that  no  Tutcr, or 
Fellow  of  the  House,  now  or  henceforth  to  be  chosen, 
shall  hold  a  I'ellowship  with  a  salary  for  more  than 
three  years,  except  continued  by  a  new  election." 
Esperieoce  had  shown  that  it  was  unwise  to  make  , 
unlimited  appointments.  | 
The  Overseers  heard  the  petition  of  Sever  and  \Vel-  ! 
steed,  which  seems  to  have  been  inspired  not  so  much 
by  the  desire  to  have  a  mootpoint  settled  as  to  ou3t 
Colmun,  .A.ppleton  and  NVadsworth  from  the  Corpora- 
lion  and  to  embarrass  President  Leverett.    .V  commit-  i 
tee  was  appointed,  consisting  chieriy  of  malcontents.  ! 
Meanwhile  the  Overseers  petitioned  the  General  Court  i 
to  make  a  "  convenieut  addition  to  the  Corporation,  ' 
and  therein  to  have  regard  to  the  resident  Fellows,  or 
Tutors,  that  they  may  be  of  that  number."    But  the 
malconteuts.  perceiving  that  theirpetition,  if  granted,  I 
would  merely  iutroduce  their  parliaans  iuto  the  Cor-  j 
pnration,  without  removing  from  it  the  members  at 
whom  the  intrigue  was  aimed,  resolved  that  an  increase  , 
of  number  was  uudesirable,  and  that  '""it  was  the  in-  ; 
lent  of  the  College  Charter  that  the  Tutors,  or  such  as 
have  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  students,  , 
should  be  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Corporation,  ! 
provided  they  e.X'-eed  not  five  in  number;  and  that  j 
none  of  --aid  Fellows  be  Overseers."    Evidently,  our  i 
pious  aucestors  lacked  not  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  ; 
on  this  occasion  ;  under  this  seemingly  innocent  re=o-  > 
lutioD  they  hid  a  .-ichenae  for  revolutionizing  the  gov-  ' 
ernment  of  the  Cullege.    Their  report  was  actually 
accepted  by  the  House  uf  E.epre.-!entatives  aud  by  the  : 
Ciiuncil ;  the  Governor,  however,  reftised  to  consent  to 
it  unless  Wadsworth,  Colman  aud  Appleton  should 
remain  in  the  Corporation.    Then  it  appeared,  both 
from  the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  from  that  of 
the  Overteers,  that  their  iutent  had  been  to  get  rid  of 
thiyse  three  obnoxious  members.    Sever  and  Welsteed  i 
prerented  two  other  memorials ;  but  the  matter  was  ; 
finally  disposed  of  (August  23,  1723)  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Cuuncil,  which  now  stood  by  Governor  Sbute  and  i 
tbe  Corporation,  to  concur  in  the  jiolicy  of  the  House  I 
of  Representatives,  which  still  sided  with  the  Over- 
seer/. 

Tbc  firmne.s  displayed  throughout  the  struggle  ' 


by  the  President  and  three  Fellows,  acting  solely  from 
a  sense  of  duty  in  the  iutercsta  of  the  College,  is 
worthy  of  admiration.  NVhen  we  remember,  moreover, 
that  the  President  deptnded  upon  the  Legislature  for 
the  annual  grant  of  his  salary,  we  shall  appreciate  hia 
courage  the  more  justly.  He  Wds  frequently  obliged 
to  petition  that  his  salary  should  be  more  ■prompily 
paid,  and  his  petitions  were  so  often  disregarded  that 
he  feared  the  Representatives  intended  "to starve  him 
out  of  tbe  service."  "  If  such  be  their  mind,"  he 
added,  "  it  is  but  letting  me  know,  and  I  will  not  put 
the  House  to  exercise  that  cruelty."  He  died  in  May, 
1724,  after  an  arduous  and  honorable  administration, 
leaving  debts  to  the  amount  of  £2000  to  attest  his  de- 
votion to  the  College  and  the  meanness  of  the  State, 
which  was  in  honor  bound  to  provide  for  his  decent 
subsistence.  His  term  was  one  of  the  most  critical  ia 
the  history  of  the  College.  As  we  have  seen,  he  held 
office  just  at  the  time  when  the  colony  was  breaking 
asunder  ihe  original  Puritanical  limits;  when  the 
etfects  of  the  change  in  the  political  cocstitulaon  were 
beginning  to  appear;  when  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  no  longer  belonged  to  the  Cal  vinistChurch  ; 
when  a  rival  college  had  sprung  up  at  New  Haven. 
Himself  of  a  liberal  cast,  he  struggled  tostamp  a  more 
liberal  policy  upon  Harvard,  and  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  the  more  bigoted  majority  to  regain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  College  anji  to  subvert  its  charter.  That  he 
succeeded  was  due  in  part  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
Governors,  Dudley  and  Shute,  but  chiefly  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  tirmness  and  to  the  support  of  hii  col- 
leagues in  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  elected  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall  to 
succeed  Leverett.  There  were  many  aspirants,  in- 
cluding the  irrepressible  Cotton  Mather,  who  records 
in  his  diary:  '■  I  always  foretold  these  two  things  of 
the  Corporation;  first,  that,  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  steer  clear  of  me,  they  will  do  so;  secondly, 
that,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  act  foolishly,  they 
will  do  so.  The  perpetual  envy  with  which  my  es- 
says to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  are  treated  among 
them,  and  the  dread  that  Satan  has  of  my  beating 
up  his  quarters  at  the  College,  led  me  into  the  former 
sentiment;  the  marvellous  indiscretion  with  which 
the  atfairs  of  the  College  are  managed,  led  me  into 
the  latter."  Sewall  declined,  and  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Colman  was  chosen  ;  but  his  experience  as  Fel- 
low had  warned  bim  what  harsh  treatment  he  might 
receive  from  the  Legislature,  and  he,  too,  would  not 
take  the  Presidency.  In  June,  1725,  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Wadsworth  was  elected,  and  he  consented  to 
serve.  Thus,  thrice  within  a  year  Cotton  Mather  was 
painfully  reminded  that  Satan  ruled  the  decisions  of 
tbe  Harvard  Corporation.  The  Legislature,  to  re- 
lieve Wadsworth  of  justifiable  apprehension,  pledged 
itself  to  pay  his  salary  promptly,  and  further  appro- 
priated £1000  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  dwelling 
for  the  President.  This  house,  still  called  after 
Wadsworth,  its  first  occupant,  was  not  completed  un- 
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til  1727,  when  the  College  had  paid  £S00  beyond 
the  State  appropriation.  A  portion  of  the  P'resi- 
dent's  salary  was  derived  from  the  rents  of  Massachu- 
Betta  Hall  (built,  aa  stated  above,  in  1720),  hut  the 
payment  of  the  remainder,  for  which  he  had  to  look 
to  the  Legislature,  was,  in  8i)ite  of  promises,  preca- 
rious. 

Wadsworth  was  a  man  of  "  firmness,  gentleness, 
and  good  judgment" — qualities  which  were  soon  put 
to  the  test  by  a  new  religious  discussion  which  spread 
consternation  throughout  the  orthodox  in  all  parta  of 
the  Colony,  and  centred  at  the  Collie.  This  time 
the  dispute  was  no  longer  between  factions  of  Cal- 
vinista,  nor  between  Calvinista  and  Baptists,  hut  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  the  Anglicans.  Aa  early  as 
1682,  Edward  Randolph  had  suggested  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  might  he  propagated 
in  the  Colony  hy  means  of  funds  sent  from  th6 
mother  country;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose, in  a  letter  to  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, "  that  able  ministers  might  be  appointed  to 
perform  the  ofBces  of  the  Church  with  us,  and  that 
for  their  maintenance  a  part  of  the  money  sent  over 
hither  and  pretended  to  he  expended  amongst  the 
Indians  should  be  ordered  to  go  towards  that  charge.'' 
That  fund  for  converting  the  Indians  had  beeu  begun 
soon  after  the  founding  of  Harvard ;  a  school  for  In- 
dians had  been  built  in  Cambridge;  some  of  the  na- 
tives had  been  taught  in  it;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
effort  had  failed.  A  few  Indians  had  entered  the 
College,  hut  only  one,  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  had 
taken  the  Bachelor's  degree,  in  1665.  The  others 
proved  themselves  either  incapable  of  attaining  the 
required  standard  in  studies,  or  they  fell  sick  and 
died  of  consumption.  This  was  the  case  with  Larnel 
a  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in  1714,  who  died  at 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  "  an  acute  grammarian,  an 
extraordinary  Latin  poet,  and  a  good  Greek  one." 
Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bihle  and  his  mission  to 
the  Indiana  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  fruits  of 
this  endeavor  to  Christianize  them.  That  Randolph 
should  propose  to  pervert  this  fund  from  the  intent 
of  its  contrihutord,  and  apply  it  to  strengthen  Epis- 
copalianism  in  New  England,  might  surprise  us,  had 
we  not  already  had  glimpses  of  the  power  of  secta- 
rianism to  blind  the  honor  and  dull  the  conscience  of 
those  who  were  its  victims.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  Sancroft  or  his  successor  connived  at  this  scheme; 
hut  other  moneys  were  subscribed  in  England,  and 
missionaries  were  sent  over  to  the  Colony,  and  the 
tenets  of  the  EsUhlished  Church  were  diligently 
spread.  When  King's  Chapel  was  dedicated  in  Bos- 
ton, the  orthodox  took  alarm  ;  hut  the  membership 
of  the  Anglican  Church  increased,  and  the  orthodox 
felt  again  their  old  dread  of  being  persecuted  by  the 
Church  which  had  the  British  Crown  and  State  he- 
hind  it.  The  crisis  came  in  1727,  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutler,  a  grarluate  of  Harvard,  in  1701,  then  minister 
of  the  church  at  Stratford,  Conn.  (1709),  and  Rector 


of  Yale  College  (171 9),  and  then  a  convert  to  Episco- 
palinnisni,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  "  that  he  might  bs  nolitied  to  be  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Overieera."  He  claimed  that  us 
a  minister  of  Boston  he  was  ex  ojfij'io,  according  lo  the 
Charter  of  16o0,  entitled  to  .n  seat  in  the  Board.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Jlyles,  rector  of  King's  Chape!,  presented  a 
similar  petition.  The  Overseers  declared  thai  Cutler 
and  Myles  had  uo  such  right.  The  petitioner.-,  never- 
theless, persisted  :  thej'  affirmed  that  the  orthodoxy  of 
their  church  was  questioned  by  no  sound  Protestant ; 
that  its  members  hore  an  equal  pro))ortion  iu  all  pub- 
lic charges  in  support  of  the  College;  that  its  minis- 
ters were  "  equally  with  any  others  qualified  and  dis- 
posed to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  good  liteni- 
ture,  and  of  good  manners  ;  "  that  they  were  teach- 
ing elders"  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Charter.  To 
this  the  Orerseers  replied  that  the  question  concern- 
ing the  dehnition  of  a  "  teaching  elder  '*  could  be  de- 
cided only  hy  referring  to  the  meaning  of  that  term 
iu  1650,  when  the  Charter  was  granted;  that  then  it 
plainly  applied  only  to  the  ministers  of  the  Congie- 
gational  churches,  because  there  were  no  adherents 
of  other  denominations  in  the  Colony  ;  that  the  term 
had  never  been  known  in  the  Anglican  Clmrch  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  since  it  belonged  only  to  Congrega- 
tional ministers,  they  alone  had  the  ex  officio  right  to 
he  Overseers.  The  memorial  was  accordin>?ly  re- 
jected, and  the  Council  and  the  LieutenantGovernor 
concurred  in  the  vote. 

On  the  accefsion  of  George  II,  in  1727,  the  corpor- 
ation sent  an  address  of  congratulation  for  ^Ir.  HoUis 
to  present  to  the  sovereign.  The  address  had  been 
prepared  four  years  before,  on  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  George  I,  and  was  now  merely  re- 
touched to  suit  the  occasion.  Mr.  Hollis  .■'aw  that  its 
provincial  style  would  hardly  be  acceptable  at  court, 
and  he  recommended  that  it  be  revised.  "  Your  com- 
pliments," he  wrote,  "  are  fifty  if  not  one  hundred 
years  too  ancient  for  our  present  polite  style  of  court ;" 
[yours  is]  "  a  Bible  addrras,  says  one  ;  a  concorUance 
address,  says  another ;  though  I  think  it  an  honest- 
meaning  Christian  address.  What  have  courts  to  do 
to  study  Old  Testament  phrases  and  prophecies?  It 
is  well  if  they  read  the  Common  Pruyer-Book  and 
Psalter  lairefully."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Cor- 
poration, after  learning  this  frank  advice,  sent  any 
congratulation  to  the  King. 

During  Wadsworth's  term  the  discipline  of  the 
College  seems  to  have  given  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
Overseers  grounds  for  finding  fault.  But,  as  the  com- 
mon device  of  the  malcontents  was  to  circulate  re- 
ports that  the  worship  of  God  was  scandalously 
neglected  in  the  Hall,  we  may  doubt  whether  there 
was  unusual  laxity  at  this  period.  A  Committee  of 
visitation  was  appointed,  however,  and,  after  investi- 
gating, it  proposed  a  revision  and  more  stringent  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  to  which  I  shall  refer  Liter. 
The  recognition  of  the  College  Faculty  was  formally 
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made  in  1725,  altliough  as  early  as  December  14, 1708, 
its  existence  in  fact  is  attested  by  the  record  that  a 
student  had  been  expelled  by  "  the  President  and  resi- 
dent Fellows,  wiih  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  non- 
resident Fellows  of  this  House."  In  the  course  of 
time,  experience  must  have  made  it  necessary  that 
the  President  and  Tutors  (or  resident  Fellows,  as  they 
had  come  to  call  themselves)  should  decide  matters 
of  daily  discipline  and  government,  without  consult- 
ing the  Overseers,  who  met  only  occasionally;  thus 
the  Faculty  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  body, 
■whose  records  date  from  September,  1725.  Two 
other  events  of  Wadsworth's  administration  deserve 
notice.  Longloissorie,  a  Frenchman,  instructor  in 
the  French  language,  was  charged  with  dissemina- 
ting doctrines  "  not  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
College."  He  asserted,  the  charge  ran,  that  he  saw 
visions,  and  that  revelations  were  made  to  him,  such 
as  the  "  unlawfulness  of  magistracy  among  Christians, 
and  consequently  of  any  temporal  punishments  for 
evil-doers  from  man ;  [and]  that  punishment  from 
God  in  the  future  state  would  be  sure  not  to  be 
eternal,  nor  any  other,  nor  perhaps,  more,  even  for  a 
time,  than  what  wicked  men  now  suffer  in  this  world, 
bj'  being  abandoned  to  the  outrage  of  their  own  and 
others'  passions."  "These  extraordinary  things  Mon- 
sieur did  not  broach  all  at  once,"  but  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  heard  of  them,  they  dismissed  him  and 
forbade  all  students  from  attending  his  lectures  (1735). 

The  second  incident  illustrates  how  often  at  that 
epoch  the  relations  between  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers were  strained.  In  June,  1736,  a  student  named 
Hartshorn  applied  for  the  Master's  degree.  He  had 
never  received  the  Bachelor's,  and  the  Corporation 
deemed  him  unqualified.  Thereupon  the  Overseers 
voted  him  his  degree,  although  the  C  >llege  law  de- 
clared that  "  no  academic  degree  shall  be  given  but 
by  the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  Overseers.'' 
At  Commencement  three  of  the  Corporation  rose  and 
opposed  Hartshorn's  being  graduated,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pronounced  it  to  be  illegal.  Thereupon  the 
Governor  rose  and  declared  that  Hartshorn  was  en- 
titled to  the  degree;  there  was  a  long  debate,  and  then 
the  Governor  quitted  the  assembly.  The  Corporation 
won  this  time,  but  the  next  year  they  came  to  terms 
with  the  Overseers,  and  granted  the  degree. 

In  1727,  Thomas  Hollls  endowed  a  second  professor- 
ship, that  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  his  benefactions  to  the  College  ceased  only  with 
his  death,  after  which  his  nephews  and  descendants 
continued  their  patronage  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
No  other  family  has  furnished  bo  many  members  to 
whom  the  College  is  indebted,  as  the  Hollis  family; 
and  their  assistance  came  at  a  time  when  it  was  rel- 
atively far  more  precious  than  much  larger  bequests 
later. 

In  spite  of  the  untoward  conditions  the  College 
grew  steadily  during  the  terms  of  Leverett  and  Wads- 
worth.    In  the  thirty  years,  1707-3G,  there  were  719 


Bachelors  graduated,  an  average  of  nearly  24  to  a 
class;  the  smallest  class,  that  of  1713,  numbered  5  ; 
the  largest,  that  of  1725,  numbered  45.  The  average 
under  Leverett  (1707-24)  was  20  ;  under  Wadsworth 
it  was  nearly  34.  In  1732  the  estate  of  the  College 
produced  an  income  of  £728  7s.  (not  including  the  in- 
come on  property  bequeathed  for  special  purposes), 
an  increase  of  about  £100  per  annum  during  the 
previous  decade.  President  Wadsworth  died  in 
March,  1737. 

Two  months  later  the  Eev.  Edward  Holyoke  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  in  which  he  served  longer 
— thirty-two  years — than  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors.  He  had  been  minister  at  Marblehead, 
but  had  served  in  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
and  Overseers  before  voting  joined  in  prayer,  in  order 
to  be  guided  aright.  Their  choice  first  fell  on  the  Rev. 
William  Cooper,  who  immediately  declined.  Then 
they  elected  Holyoke  unanimously,  an  event  hitherto 
unprecedented.  Moreover,  although  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  catechise  a  candidate  for  the  professorship 
of  Mathematics  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  they  subjected  the 
President-elect  to  no  such  test.  The  General  Court 
granted  him  a  salary  of  £200,  in  addition  to  the  rents 
of  Massachusetts  Hall,  and  soothed  the  parish  of 
Marblehead  by  a  grant  of  £140  to  his  successor  there. 
Holyoke  was  inaugurated  Sept.  28,  1737.  The 
ceremonies  on  that  occasion  are  thus  described  by 
Quincy  :  "The  Governor,  Overseers  and  Corporation 
met  in  the  library.  At  the  hour  appointed  the 
Governor  led  the  President  from  the  library  down  to 
the  Hall,  preceded  by  the  Librarian,  carrying  the 
books,  charter,  laws  and  College  seal,  and  by  the 
Butler,  bearing  the  Keys  ;  and  followed  by  the  Over- 
seers, Corporation,  students  and  attending  gentlemen. 
After  prayer  by  Dr.  Sewall,  a  speech  in  Latin  was 
made  by  the  Governor,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
delivered  to  the  President  the  charter,  keys,  etc.  The 
President  replied  in  Latin.  A  congratulatory  oration, 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  Master  of  Arts,  succeeded,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  concluded  by  singing  a  part  of  the 
seventy-eighth  Psalm,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince.  After  which  there  was  a  dinner  in  the  Hall, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Colleges  were  brilliantly 
illuminated."  ' 

One  of  Holyoke's  first  duties  was  to  preside  at  the 
removal  of  Isaac  Greenwood,  Hollis  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  He  had  been  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1721,  had  gone  to  London  and  preached  there 
with  some  success  ;  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hollis,  and  persuaded  him  to  found  immediately  a 
Professorship  of  Mathematics,  instead  of  leaving  a 
bequest  for  that  purpose,  as  had  been  his  intention. 
Hollis  was  at  first  pleased  with  Greenwood,  and  in- 
clined to  recommend  him  to  the  new  chair.  But  even 
before  Greenwood  quitted  England,  ITollis's  doubts 
were  excited.    Greenwood  had  left  hia  lodgings  with- 
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out  paying  liin  bill,  had  run  into  other  debts,  had  spent 
in  a  sliort  limo  £300  in  conviviality,  and,  among  other 
extravagances,  liad  bouglit  "  tliree  pair  of  pearl- 
colored  silk  stockings."  Hollis  communicated  his 
doubts  to  the  Corporation,  sounded  them  to  know 
whether  a  friend  of  his,  a  Baptist,  would  be  accepted; 
but,  finding  sectarian  prejudice  stiil  high — (although, 
as  ho  asked,  what  had  the  dispute  of  Baptism  to  do 
with  teaching  mathematics?) — he  consented  to  Green- 
wood's appointment.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  keen 
intellect,  buthabitually  intemperate,  and  after  frequent 
relapses,  admonitions  from  the  Corporation,  promises 
to  reform,  and  renewed  backsliding,  he  was  removed 
"  in  1738.  Three  years  later  similar  charges  were 
preferred  against  Nathan  Prince,  Tutor  and  member 
of  the  Corporation.  The  Overseers  began  pro- 
ceedings for  his  dismissal,  although  they  therein 
overstepped  their  legal  prerogatives,  "their  juris- 
diction being  appellate  and  not  original;"  but  the 
Corporation  waived  the  technical  illegality  and  con- 
curred in  the  examination  of  Prince.  Among  the 
charges  proved  against  him  were,  "  speaking  with 
contempt  of  the  President  and  Tutors  as  to  learn- 
ing ; "  "  charging  the  President  with  making  false 
records  with  design  ;  "  calling  one  Tutor  a  "  puppy," 
another  a  "  liar ;  "  "  accustoming  himself  to  rude  and 
ridiculous  gestures;"  "speaking  out  in  time  of 
public  worship  so  as  to  excite  laughter  ; "  "  negligence 
of  his  pupils  ;  "  and  "  intemperance  in  strong  drink." 
On  Feb.  18,  1741-42,  it  was  voted  to  remove  him,  and 
although  he  appealed  to  the  General  Court,  he  was 
not  reinstated.  These  unpleasant  experiences  led  to 
tw©  permanent  results :  the  custom  of  appointing 
Tutors  for  only  three  years,  instead  of  without  limit, 
became  fixed  ;  and  the  custom  of  admitting,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  two  Senior  Tutors  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Corporation  was  dropped. 

Another  wave  of  religious  excitement  swept  at  this 
time  over  the  Colony,  and  broke  upon  the  College. 
As  early  as  1736,  Jonathan  Edwards,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Northampton,  had  begun  to  inflame  the 
imagination,  not  only  of  his  parishioners,  but  of 
all  New  England,  by  his  vivid  presentation  of  Calvin's 
doctrines.  In  intellectual  ability  he  surpassed  any 
theologian  who  had  yet  been  born  in  this  country ; 
and  his  intense,  but  narrow  mind,  seizing  hold  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  original  sin,  predestination 
and  similar  articles  of  the  brimstone  creed,  infused 
into  them  his  own  tire  and  made  them  terribly 
lifelike  to  his  hearers.  Let  it  suffice  to  quote  his  de- 
scription of  hell,  as  illustrative  of  the  vehemence  and 
vividness  of  his  imagination  :  "  The  world,"  he  says, 
"  will  be  probably  converted  into  a  great  lake  or 
liquid  globe  of  fire;  a  vast  ocean  of  fire,  in  which 
the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will  always 
be  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tossed  to  and 
fro,  having  no  rest  day  or  night;  vast  waves  or 
billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over  their  heads." 
"  They  shall  eternally  be  full  of  the  most  quick  and 


lively  sense  to  feel  the  torment  .  .  ,  not  for  one 
minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  year,  nor  for  one 
ago,  nor  for  two  ages,  nor  for  a  hundred  ages,  nor  for 
ten  thousand  or  millions  of  ages,  one  after  another, 
but  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  never  be  delivered."  By  such  language  as 
this,  Edwards  frightened  New  Englanders  into  that 
state  of  panic  terror  which  was  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  Christlike  devoutness  and  charity  ;  and 
religion  was  in  this  condition  when,  in  Sept.,  1740, 
George  Whitefield,  an  English  itinerant  preacher, 
began  his  remarkable  "  revivals"  in  New  England. 

He  preached  to  the  College  students  in  the  First 
Church  at  Cambridge,  and  was  courteously  received  by 
President  Holyoke.  He  was  shocked  at  the  lack  of 
true  godliness  in  the  institution,  declaring  Harvard 
to  be  almost  as  corrupt  as  the  English  Universities. 
"  Tutors,"  he  wrote,  "  neglect  to  pray  with,  and  ex- 
amine the  hearts  of,  their  pupils.  Discipline  is  at 
too  low  an  ebb.  Bad  books  are  become  fashionable 
amongst  them.  Tillotson  and  Clarke  are  read  instead 
of  Shepard  and  Stoddard,  and  such  like  evangelical 
writers."  Whitefield's  denunciations  and  eloquence 
"  wrought  wonderfully  "  upon  the  hearts  of  many  of 
the  students.  The  visiting  committee  of  the  Over- 
seers reported,  in  June,  1741,  "that  they  find  of  late 
extraordinary  and  happy  impressions  of  a  religious 
nature  have  been  made,  ...  by  which  means  the 
College  is  in  better  order  than  usual."  Tutor  Flynt, 
who  estimated  Whitefield  very  justly  as  a  "  zealous 
man,"  "  but  over  censorious,  over  rash,  and  over  con- 
fident," says  that  at  their  revival  meetings  some  of  the 
students  "told  of  their  visions,  some  of  their  convic- 
tions, some  of  their  assurances,  some  of  their  consola- 
tions. One  pretended  to  see  the  Devil  in  the  shape 
of  a  bear  coming  to  his  bedside.  Others  burst  into  a 
laugh  when  telling  of  the  day  of  judgment;  another 
did  so  in  prayer,  which  they  imputed  to  the  Devil's 
temptation  ;  some  were  under  great  terrors;  some  had 
a  succession  of  clouds  and  comforts ;  some  spoke  of 
prayer  and  amendment  of  life  as  a  poor  foundation  of 
trust,  advising  to  look  only  to  the  merits  and  right- 
eousness of  Christ;  some  talked  about  the  free  grace 
of  God  in  election,  and  of  the  decrees.  . 
IMany,  if  not  all,  mean  well.  Some  have  extravagan- 
cies and  errors  of  a  weak  and  warm  imagination." 

The  enthusiasm,  or  frenzy,  could  not  last  long; 
within  two  years  the  reaction  came;  but  before  this 
the  College  authorities  deemed  it  their  duty  to  reply 
to  the  aspersions  cast  by  Whitefield  on  "  the  school  of 
the  prophets."  President  Holyoke  declared  in  a  ser- 
mon that  never  within  his  memory,  extending  back 
nearly  five  and  thirty  years,  had  the  condition  of  Har- 
vard been  so  favorable  as  then.  In  December,  1744, 
"the  President,  Professors,  Tutors  and  Hebrew  In- 
structor" published  a  pamphlet  containing  testimony 
"  against  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  and  his  Con- 
duct;" and  when  Whitefield  replied.  Dr.  Wiggles- 
worth  (April,  1745)  answered  him  in  an  open  letter. 
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It  is  our  duty,  he  said,  to  examine  our  own  heart,  but 

it  is  not  so  clear  that  we  ought  to  examine  the  hearts 
of  others.  Christ  has  said,  ''I  am  he  who  searches 
the  reitis  and  hearts ;  "  "  would  you  have  Tutors  in- 
vade His  prerogative?  or  would  you  introduce  the 
Popish  practice  of  auricular  confession?"  Holyoke 
closed  the  controversy  in  an  appendix  to  Wiggles- 
worth's  Letter,  telling  Whitefield  that  "  whatever 
good  was  done,  hath  been  prodigiously  overbalanced 
by  the  evil ;  and  the  furious  zeal  with  which  you  had 
so  fired  the  passions  of  the  people  hath,  in  many 
places,  burnt  up  the  very  vitals  of  religion  ;  and  a 
censorious,  unpeaceable,  uncharitable  disposition 
hath,  in  multitudes,  usurped  the  place  of  a  godly  jeal- 
ousy." 

Jonathan  Edwards,  too,  zealot  that  he  was,  had 
early  perceived  the  excessea  caused  by  the  revival,  and 
while  he  endeavored  "to  deaden  and  direct  the  flame 
he  had  assisted  to  kindle,"  his  own  vehement  and  ter- 
rible doctrines  were  attacked  by  two  liberal  clergy- 
men of  Boston,  Charle.3  Chauncy  and  Jonathan  ]\Iay- 
hew,  who  deserve  to' be  gratefully  remembered  not 
only  f.)r  their  more  humane  and  charitable  tenets,  but 
also  for  the  courage  with  which  they  announced  them. 
In  the  history  of  Harvard  this  religious  controversy 
is  important,  because  the  Government  of  the  College 
then  squarely  took  its  place  on  the  liberal  side,  and  at 
no  time  was  there  more  danger  lest  it  should  relapse 
into  the  control  of  the  more  bigoted  sectarians.  As  a 
result,  tlie  latter  concentrated  their  hopeson  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  strove  to  make  it  the  vessel  of  undefiled 
Calvinism.  And  whilst  these  dissensions  perturbed 
the  orthodox,  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  renewed  its  efforts, 
and  made  many  converts.  It  opened  a  Church  in 
Cambridge,  where  students  who  were  Anglicans 
might  worship,  and  it  proposed  that  a  bishop  should 
be  sent  over  from  England  to  take  charge  of  the  grow- 
ing parishes.  These  indications  of  growth,  although 
they  must  have  been  di-tisteful  to  the  orthodox,  no 
longer  filled  them  with  consternation ;  and  we  may 
say  that,  about  the  year  17G0,  the  various  sects  in 
Boston  and  its  neighborhood  were  so  well  established, 
that  no  one  could  openly  persecute  all  the  others,  and 
that  they  had  begun  to  live  together  in  tolerance. 
The  College,  which  drew  its  scholars  from  all  quarters 
and  classes,  was  naturally  disposed  to  mitigate  its 
prejudices ;  but  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  dominant 
influence  was  Presbyterian,  and  Presbyterian  of  a  type 
which  would  now  be  called  extreme. 

During  the  French  War  (1756-63)  the  number  of 
students  feli  off  a  little,  but  in  17G5  the  graduating 
class  had  fifty-four  members.  On  the  accession  of 
George  III  fl7G0),  Governor  Bernard  suggested  that 
it  would  be  fitting  for  the  College  to  congratulate  the 
new  monarch.  Accordingly  six  prizes  of  a  guinea 
each  were  offered  for  the  best  oration,  poem,  elegy  on 
the  late  King  and  ode  in  Latin,  and  for  an  English 
poem  and  ode.    Graduates  and  undergraduates  com- 


peted, and  a  volume  containing  thirty-one  pieces  and 
entitled  Pietas  et  Gratulaiio  Collegii  Caniabrtgiensis 
apvd  Novanglos  was  sent  to  England  to  be  presented 
to  the  King.  To  this  work  Governor  Bi^rnard  him- 
self contributed  five  elfusions,  and  President  Holyoke 
au  ode  said  to  be  "  truly  Horatian."  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  George  III  took  no  notice  of  this,  the  last 
address  the  EQgliji|i  sovereign  ever  received  from  the 
Corporation  and  students  of  Harvard  as  his  subjects. 
In  1762  a  petition  reached  the  Legislature  to  grant  a 
charter  to  a  college  to  be  founded  in  Hampshire 
County.  The  petitioners  belonged  to  the  strict  ortho- 
dox sect,  which  regarded  Harvard  as  too  liberal.  The 
petition  passed  the  Legislature,  and  Governor  Ber- 
nard had  signed  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
new  institution,  when  the  Harvard  Overseers  in  alarm 
drew  up  a  long  list  of  objections.  They  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  need  of  another  college;  that  it 
would  injure  Harvard,  to  wliose  support  the  Colony 
had  been  pledged  for  nearly  130  years  ;  that  it  was 
desirable  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  learning,  and 
that  this  would  be  impossible  were  another  institu- 
tion permitted  to  confer  degrees,  because  were  the 
means  now  devoted  to  one  divided  belween  two,  the 
standard  of  both  would  be  lowered ;  that  jealous- 
ies and  dissensions  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Colony  would  be  fomented.  The  Gov- 
ernor declared  that  he  would  do  nothins:  harmful  to 
the  interests  of  Harvard,  but  that  he  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  British  ministry.  To  them,  therefore,  a 
strong  remonstrance  was  sent,  with  the  effect  of  de- 
feating the  grant  of  a  charter. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  calamity  at  Har- 
vard "turned  the  current  of  sympathy  and  patronage 
into  its  ancient  channel."  Early  in  1764  small-pox 
broke  out  in  Boston,  and  the  Legislature,  removing  to 
Cambridge,  held  its  sessions  in  Harvard  Hall,  where 
the  Governor  and  Council  occupied  the  library  and 
the  Representatives  the  apartment  below.  On  the 
night  of  January  24  the  Hall  was  burned.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  "  most  ruinous  loss  the  College 
ever  met  with  since  its  foundation"  is  from  the  Tlfassa- 
chuseits  Gazette  of  Thursday,  February  2,1764:  "In 
the  middle  of  a  very  tempestuous  night,  a  severe  cold 
storm  of  snow,  we  were  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  fire. 
Harvard  Hall,  the  only  one  of  our  ancient  buildings 
which  still  remained,  and  the  repository  of  our  most 
valuable  treasures,  the  public  library  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  was  seen  in  flames.  As  it  was  a  time 
of  vacation,  in  which  the  students  were  all  dispersed, 
not  a  single  person  wai  left  in  any  of  the  Colleges, 
except  two  or  three  in  that  part  of  Massachusetts 
most  distant  from  Harvard,  where  the  fire  could  not 
be  perceived  till  the  whole  surrounding  air  began  to 
be  illuminated  by  it.  When  it  was  discovered  from 
the  town  it  had  risen  to  a  degree  of  violence  that  de- 
fied all  opposition.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  begun 
in  a  beam  under  the  hearth  in  the  library,  where  a 
fire  had  been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  General  Court, 
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now  residing  and  sitliug  here  by  reason  of  t,ho  Bmall- 
pox  in  lioaton  ;  from  thence  it  burst  out  into  tlio 
Library.  The  bool<a  easily  submitted  to  the  fury  of 
tlie  flames,  whicli,  with  a  rapid  and  irresistible  prog- 
ress, made  its  way  to  the  Apparatus  Chamber  and 
spread  througli  the  whole  building.  In  a  very  short 
time  this  venerable  monument  of  the  piety  of  our  an- 
cestors was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ^uins.  The  other 
Colleges,  Stoughtou  Hall  and  Massachusetts  Hall 
were  in  the  utmost  hazard  of  sharing  the  same  fate. 
The  wind  driving  the  flaming  cinde'rs  directly  upon 
their  roofs,  they  blazed  out  several  times  in  different 
places ;  nor  could  they  have  been  saved  by  all  the 
help  the  town  could  afford  had  it  not  been  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  gentlemen  of  the  General  Court, 
among  whom  his  Excellency  the  Governor  was  very 
active ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  rigor  of 
the  season,  exerted  tliemselves  in  supplying  the  town 
engine  with  water,  which  they  were  obliged  to  fetch 
at  last  from  a  distance,  two  of  the  College  pumpa 
being  then  rendered  useless.  Even  the  new  and 
beautiful  Hollis  Hall — though  it  was  on  the  windward 
side — hardly  escaped.  It  stood  so  near  to  Harvard 
that  the  flames  actually  seized  it,  and  if  they  had  not 
been  immediately  suppressed  must  have  carried  it." 

The  Legislature,  at  the  instigation  of  Governor 
Bernard,  resolved  to  rebuild  Harvard  Hall  at  the  ex- 
pense of  £2000,  granted  £100  for  a  fire-engine  for 
the  College  and  indemnified  students  whose  books 
and  furniture  had  been  destroyed.  Donations  of 
money,  books  and  apparatus  flowed  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  American  Colonies,  and  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. From  the  list  of  gifts  I  quote  two  amon'g  many 
items:  From  John  Greenwood,  Great  Britain,  "two 
curious  Egyptian  mummies  for  the  museum ;"  from  the 
Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  "  a  set  of  the  most  elegant 
carpets  to  cover  the  floors  of  the  Library,  the  Appara- 
tus and  the  Philosophy  Chambers ;  he  also  covered 
the  walls  of  the  latter  with  a  rich  paper."  The  losses 
were,  indeed,  more  than  made  good.  A  finer  Hall 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  old  Harvard,  and  was  completed 
in  June,  1766,  having  cost  $23,000  ;  and  its  equipment 
was  better  than  the  old  ;  but  the  loss  which  we  to-day 
most  regret,  and  which  could  not  be  repaired,  was 
the  destruction  of  John  Harvard's  books,  whereby  all 
personal  relations,  so  to  speak,  between  the  founder 
and  posterity,  were  swept  away. 

During  President  Holyoke's  term  two  other  build- 
ings were  added  to  the  College.  In  1741  Mrs.  Holden, 
widow  of  Samuel  Holden,  late  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  gave  £400  to  build  a  chapel,  which  was 
erected  in  1744.  In  1762  the  Legislature,  taking  into 
consideration  the  large  number  of  students  who  could 
not  be  lodged  in  the  then  existing  buildings,  appro- 
priated £2000  "towards  building  a  new  College  at 
Cambridge,  of  the  dimensions  of  Massachusetts  Hall." 
This  edifice  was  dedicated  in  January,  1764,  just  before 
the  burning  of  Harvard,  and  was  fitly  named  Hollis, 
after  that  family  to  which  the  College  owed  bo  much. 


In  17G5,  by  tlio  will  of  Thomas  Hancock,  tlio  (kA- 
Icgo  received  a  legacy  of  £1000  sterling,  to  found  a 
professorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, the  first  chair  founded  by  an  American. 
Other  gifts  enriched  the  institution  and  helped  to 
make  its  work,  under  Holyoke's  direction,  more  effi- 
cient. Of  meauures  adopted  to  raise  the  standard  of 
scholarship,  and  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the 
students,  I  shall  speak  later, 

Holyoke  died  in  June,  1769.  John  Winthrop, 
Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  a  man  of  un- 
usual scientific  attainments,  was  offered  the  Prcsi- 
'dency  ;  but  he  declined,  as  did  two  other  members  of 
the  Corporation.  Then  the  Rev.  Samuel  Locke,  pas- 
tor at  Sherburne,  was  chosen,  and  he  accepted.  lie 
seems  to  have  had  little  force  and  he  left  no  impres- 
sion on  the  development  of  the  College.  One  of  his 
contemporaries  describes  him  as  being  "of  an  excel- 
lent spirit,  and  generous  catholic  sentiments;  a  friend 
to  liberty  ;  his  greatest  defect,  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  having  lived  in  retirement,  and  perhaps 
not  a  general  acquaintance  with  books."  That  he  was 
a  "friend  to  liberty,"  was  probably  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  electing  him  ;  because  by  that  time  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  had  already  kindled  the  students  and 
governors  at  Harvard.  In  1768,  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  signified  their  hatred  of  British  taxation, 
by  unanimously  voting  "to  take  their  degrees  in  the 
manufactures  of  this  country ; "  and  they  appeared 
at  commencement  clad  in  "untaxed,"  home-manu- 
factured garments.  In  1778  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson  prorogued  the  General  Court  to  meet  at 
Harvard  College  on  March  15th.  It  accordingly  met, 
but  when  a  second  session  was  called  in  the  month  of 
May,  the  Corporation  remonstrated  that  "Harvard 
College  had  been  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  education  of  youth,"  and  that  it  regarded  this 
precedent  with  deep  concern.  But  when  a  formal 
application  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Halls  on 
election  day,  it  was  granted,  and  when  Hutchinson 
was  appointed  Governor  (March,  1771)  the  Corpora- 
tion presented  him  with  a  complimentary  address, 
and  gave  him  a  flattering  reception  at  the  College. 
Nevertheless,  sentiment  at  Harvard  was  largely  with 
the  popular  cause,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Triennial 
Catalogue  was  printed  with  the  students'  names  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  instead  of  according  to  the 
rank  of  their  families,  as  had  theretofore  been  the 
custom.  This  is  but  one  indication  of  the  prevailing 
republican  feelings.  In  1773,  John  Hancock  was 
chosen  Treasurer — an  unfortunate  choice,  as  was  af- 
terwards shown  ;  but  his  popularity  was  so  great  that 
but  little  thought  was  given  to  his  qualifications  as  a 
financier.  Two  years  previous  the  Corporation,  to 
show  its  admiration  for  him,  had  invited  him  to  a 
public  dinner  in  the  Hall,  "to  sit  with  the  Governors 
of  the  College," — an  honor  conferred  on  no  other 
private  person,  and  all  the  more  significant  then  bo- 
cause  his  avowed  patriotism  had  made  him  obnoxious 
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to  Governor  Hutchinson  and  the  Roj-alista.  One 
other  event,  during  Locke's  brief  term,  may  be  men- 
tioned. Id  November,  1773,  the  Corporation,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
Collie,  resolved  "to  enter  fairly  in  a  book"  their 
names  and  rifts;  "to  write  their  names  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  place  them  over  the  windows  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  Chapel;"  to  commemorate  them  by  an 
oration  at  each  Commencement;  and  to  place  on  a 
tablet  over  the  Hall  door,  the  following  distich  from 
Alartial ; — 

•^Sint  Mfiecenates,  Don  deemnt,  Flacce,  Maronefl  ; 
Vergillurnqne  tibi  vel  tua  rura  d^ibunL" 

Only  the  first  and  third  of  these  proposals  were  car- 
ried out. 

In  December,  1773,  President  Locke  resigned,  and 
after  the  usual  attempt  to  induce  unwilling  persons 
to  succeed  him,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  of  Ports- 
mouth, was  elected  at  a  meeting  "holden  at  Colonel 
Hancock's  house,"  on  July  18,  1774.  From  the  out- 
set he  was  greatly  harassed,  owing  to  the  political 
disturbances,  which  interfered  with  the  resources  of 
the  College.  In  1772  the  L^islature  had  tried  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  by  granting  a  lottery  for  the 
benefit  of  the  College,  but  this  was  so  uncertain  a 
means  that  the  Corporation  were  obliged  themselves 
to  take  the  tickets  which  remained  unsold.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Legislature  had  interfered  with  the  usual 
work;  now  came  the  time  when  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered in  the  Halls.  In  April,  1775,  the  ilassachusetta 
Militia  was  concentrated  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Col- 
lege Government  removed  the  library  and  apparatus 
to  Aiidover.  The  Corporation  were  forced  to  meet  at 
Fowle's  Tavern,  in  AVatertown,  where  they  voted  that, 
a  public  Commencement  being  impracticable,  degrees 
should  be  conferred  by  a  general  diploma,  -A.  little 
later  they  ordered  the  removal  of  the  College  to 
Concord,  where,  it  had  been  ascertained,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students  could  be  hoarded.  The 
eiile  lasted  till  June,  1771).  Before  that  time  the 
British  troops  had  evacuated  Boston  (March  I7th);  and 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers  expressed  their  gratitude 
to  General  Washington  "  for  his  eminent  services  in  the 
cause  of  his  country  and  to  thb  society,''  and  they 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
In  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  the  injury  done  to 
the  College  by  the  occupation  of  the  soldiere,  and  by 
the  loss  of  rents,  including  the  income  of  the  Charles- 
town  ferry,  was  set  forth.  Indemnification  for  dam- 
ages was  finally  made;  among  the  items  we  find 
lead  taken  from  the  roof  of  Harvard  Hall, — presuma- 
bly for  bullets, — brass  knobs,  and  tacks. 

The  College  was  now  fully  committed  to  the  patri- 
otic cause.  The  Overseers  examined  the  governors 
and  instructors  as  to  their  political  principles,  and  the 
few  students  who  cherished  Tory  hopes  took  care  to 
conceal  them.  Ne^'ertheles?,  when  General  Heath, 
in  tLiC  autumn  of  1777,  requested  the  use  of  the  Col- 


lege buildings  for  quartering  the  troops  surrendered 
by  Burgoyne,  the  Corporation  objected.  But  the 
students  were  dismissed  from  December,  1777,  till  the 
following  February,  after  which  there  were  no  further 
interruptions  in  the  College  course  while  the  Revo- 
lution lasted,  although  there  was  no  public  Com- 
mencement. 

Internal  affairs  during  this  period  of  national  ex- 
citement require  but  little  mention.  The  Overseers 
clashed  with  the  Corporation  in  the  appointment  of  a 
steward,  and,  after  considerable  dispute,  the  former 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  this  appointment.  More  important  was  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Langdon,  in  the  summer  of  1780. 
The  students  met  and  passed  resolutions  charging 
him  with  "impiety,  heterodoxy,  unfitness  for  the 
office  of  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  still 
more  for  that  of  President."  A  committee  of  twelve 
students  then  waited  upon  him  with  these  resolutions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  taken  without  warning  and 
without  having  had  previous  intimations  that  he  was 
unpopular.  But  he  determined  at  once  to  resign. 
After  morning  prayers,  two  days  later,  he  gave  notice 
of  his  determination,  adding  that,  as  he  "  would  be 
thrown  destitute  on  the  world,"  "  resolutions  of  a 
favorable  character  might  be  of  service  to  him." 
The  students  passed  these  as  readily  as  they  had 
passed  the  first.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  under- 
graduates were,  in  this  proceeding,  only  the  instru- 
ments of  Langdon's  enemies,  who  did  not  dare,  or 
care,  to  attack  him  opeuly.  The  most  that  was 
hinted  against  him  waa  that  he  had  not  filled  his 
position  with  so  much  vigor  as  his  predecessors  be- 
fore the  war;  but,  considering  the  difficulties  he  had 
met  and  his  subsequent  career  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Convention,  this  charge  lacks  verisimilitude. 

.\.part  from  his  being  the  President  of  the  College 
at  the  Revolutionary  crisis,  Langdon  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  President  during  whose  term  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was 
framed  (1780).  That  Constitution  confirmed  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  the  enjoy- 
ment of  "all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  firanchises  which  they  now 
have,  or  are  entitled  to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise  and 
enjoy;"  and  it  contained  the  following  article: 
"  Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  passed  in  the  year 
1642,  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  for  the 
time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion, were,  with  the  President  and  a  number  of  the 
clergy  in  the  said  Act  described,  constituted  the 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College;  and  it  being  neces- 
sary, in  this  new  Constitution  of  Government,  to 
ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the  said 
Governor,  Deputy-Governor  and  magistrates, — It  is 
declared  that  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Council  and  Senate  of  this  Commonwealth  are  and 
shall  be  deemed  their  successors,  who,  with  the  Pres- 
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ident  of  Ilarvard  College  for  the  lime  being,  together 
wiih  the  miuisterd  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  the  towua  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charleatonn, 
Boston,  Roxbury  an<l  Dorchester,  oientiooed  in  the 
said  Act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the 
powers  and  authority  belonging  or  in  any  way  apper- 
taining to  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College.  Pro- 
vided, that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  from 
making  such  alterations  in  the  government  of  the 
said  Univeraity  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advan-  i 
t:ige  and  the  interests  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in  as 
full  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  late  Province  of  Massachusetts  Day." 

The  Constitution  speaks  indifferently  of  the  "Col- 
lege" and  "the  Univer.-ity,"  this  being  perhnp."!  the  ' 
first  instance  when  the  latter  term  was  officially  used. 
It  declares,  further,  that  no  person  liolding  the  oflBce 
of  President,  professor  or  instructor  of  Harvard  Col-  i 
lege  shall,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives.    Thus  we  see  that, 
while  the  State  kept  its  ex  officio  control  over  the  ■ 
government  of  the  College,  it  prohibited  officers  of 
the  College  from  taking  part  in  the  government  of 
the  State.  , 

Despite  the  troubles  and  interruptions  incident  to  : 
the  war,  the  College  was  fairly-well  attended.  The 


had  .£100  from  the  Colonial  Treasury,  and  in  '"ouii- 
try  pay,"  corn,  wheat,  etc. ;  the  jrraiit  t»  .Miither  was 
at  first  £100,  then  ciiiy  £-30 ;  Vice- President  Wil- 
lard  received  fr^m  £30  t)  £t>!>;  Leverett'a  salr^ry  was 
fixed  at  £loO,  subsequently  iucreasid  by  £:;0,  £^0, 
and  once  hy  £.30;  but  the  avera<:e  was  about  £1S0; 
Wadsfforth  was  assigned  a  grant  of  £400,  £;W0  of 
which  to  be  paid  by  the  General  Court,  and  £40  to  be 
derived  from  the  reuts  of  Ma-sachuretts  Hall;  the 
grants  to  Holyoke  averaged  £2r>'.),  plus  the  aforesaid 
rents.  About  the  middle  of  the  LSili  century  the  Leg- 
islature began  to  eke  out  the  salaries  of  the  profes- 
sors by  grants;  the  Professor  of  Divinity  received 
£100,  of  Mathem.itics,  £S0,  and  of  Hebrew,  £20- 
Quincy  estimates  that  the  total  amount  gnintcd  an- 
nually during  Holyoke's  term  never  exceeded  £4.30. 
and  often  fell  far  short  of  that  figure.  Many  of  the 
lands  granted  to  the  College  from  time  to  time,  al- 
though they  aggregated  several  thousand  acres,  were 
never  secured,  owing  to  some  flaw  in  the  claim,  or  were 
in  remote  places  where  they  produced  but  little. 

The  reve:;uef  oi  the  College,  apart  from  the  above- 
mentioned  subsidies,  increased  very  slowly.  In  lG-34, 
the  income  applicable  to  general  purposes  was  only 
£27,  of  which  £15  was  set  aside  for  schulartbips.  The 
receipt-!  from  all  sources  from  l'i54  to  IOCS,  w-ere  £'i',- 
618.    In  1682  the  property  of  Harvard  was  valued  at 


classes  at  graduation  averaged  34  members,  that  of  i  £2141 ;  in  1693  the  income  was  £31S.    Under  the 


1776  being  the  largest  (43),  and  that  of  1779  being 
the  smallest  (26).  But  the  revenues  suffered  greatly, 
not  only  from  stoppage  of  payment  in  some  cases, 
but  from  the  depreciation  of  currency.  Id  1778  ex- 
change on  France  stood  at  300  per  cent.;  in  March, 


prudent  management  of  Thomas  Brattle,  who  was 
Treasurer  for  twenty  years  (till  171:5),  the  estate  of  the 
College  was  increased  in  value  to  £20-52;  iu  1740  this 
had  risen  to  £11,150,  producingyearly,  at  six  per  ceut., 
£669.    Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  the 


1779,  at  400  per  cent.,  and  the  next  year  one  ream  of  '  entire  stock  of  the  College  in  1770  was  estimated  at 


paper  cost  £150,  and  a  quill  coat  Sl-50  iu  provincial 
money.  In  November,  1780,  the  price  of  the  Corpo- 
ration dinner  was  $52.61  per  person ;  but  by  that 
time  the  currency  was  almost  worthless.' 

At  this  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Har\'ard — 
for  the  College,  after  the  Revolution,  soon  ceased  to 
look  to  the  Commonwealth  for  regular  grants  of  mo- 
ney— we  may  fitly  pass  in  review  the  dealing  of  the 
Legislature  with  the  College.  Our  general  verdict 
must  be  that,  after  the  first  vote  of  the  General  Court, 
in  1636,  to  appropriate  £400  to  a  school  at  Newtown, 
the  Colony  never  gave  Harvard  the  financial  support 
which  it  deserved.  The  grants  were  irregular, — jfteu 
made  only  after  repeated  entreaties,  and  seldom  paid 
promptly.  The  Legislature  erected,  besides  the  orig- 
iual  Hall,  Massachusetts,  HoUia  and  new  Harvard 
Halls,  and  contributed  £1000  out  of  £1800  towards 
Wadsworth  House.  It  allowed  the  College  the  in- 
come of  the  Charlestown  Ferry,  which,  in  1639, 
amounted  to  £50,  but  which  in  some  years  was  less  than 
the  expenses.  President  Dunster's  annual  stipend  pro- 
bably did  not  exceed  £100,  paid  in  rates  ;  Chauncy  re- 
ceived the  same;  Hoar  had  £150 jd«- ajiwum ;  Oakes 

'See  EUoi'a  •'  Uibtury  of  Hwurd  College,"  pp.  87,  88. 


only  £12,923,  of  which  £G,188  was  specifically  appro- 
priated ;  the  income  iii  that  year  amounted  to  £1513, 
the  expenses  to  £1251.  In  1776  the  resources  were 
valued  at  £16,444.  Thua  we  see  that  even  during 
the  period  when  Harvard  had  every  reason  to  look  to 
the  State  for  generous  nurture  and  encouragemeut, 
the  support  from  private  benefactors  exceeded  many 
times  that  bestowed  by  the  State  with  a  niggardly 
and  begrudging  hand.  This  fact,  so  discreditable  to 
the  Legislature,  furnishes,  nevertheless,  the  best  proof 
that  the  institution  had  taken  deep  roots  in  the  re- 
spect of  the  community;  and  that,  in  spite  of  politi- 
cal and  theological  controversie."!,  which  sometimes 
interrupted  and  sometimes  dried  up  the  stream  of  offi- 
cial bounty,  there  were  always  high-minded  men  and 
women  who  recognized  the  preciousness  of  the  higher 
learning,  and  who  gave  liberally  to  help  its  dissemi- 
nation. The  University,  like  the  circle  of  authors  or 
painters,  which  deftends  upon  the  favor  of  a  prince  or 
a  parliament,  may  fiourish  for  a  time;  to  be  perma- 
nent, however,  it  must  have  no  patron  but  the  public, 
which  has  no  pany  or  personal  interests  to  serve,  and 
only  desires  the  uutrammeled  propagation  of  the  best 
knowledge  and  the  highest  culture. 
In  December,  1781,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was 


elected  to  succeed  President  Langdon.  He  was  em- 
barrassed from  the  outset  by  the  financial  status  of 
the  CoUe.^e.  In  1773  John  Hancock  hud  been  chosen 
Treasurer.  At  that  time  he  was  tbc  most  popular 
and  influential  man  in  Slassachusetts.  Having  in- 
herited, from  bis  uncle,  a  few  years  before,  the  largest 
fortune  that  had  been  amassed  up  to  that  time  in  New 
England,  he  had  given  to  the  Coilege  about  £5.10  for 
boolcs,  and  the  "elegant  carpets''  and  wall-paper  be- 
fore referred  to.  He  was,  moreover,  the  leader  of  the 
pa'.riotic  party,  generally  popular,  except  with  the 
Royalists,  and  very  ambitious.  No  doubt  the  Corpora- 
tion believed  that  they  would  do  well  in  entrusting 
the  funds  of  the  College  to  a  man  at  once  so  rich  and 
so  conspicuous;  but  they  soon  learned  that  brilliancy 
in  politics  is  not  always  accompanied  by  punctuality 
and  wisdom  in  money  matters.  More  than  a  year 
elapsed,  but  Hancock  made  no  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts, and  the  Corpor.ation  would  gladly  have  .asked 
him  to  resign  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  incensing 
him.  President  Langdon  sent  him  a  letter  urging  a 
statement;  then  a  second  letter,  yet  iio  answer  came. 
To  a  third  request,  Hancock  replied  that  he  was 
"buiily  engaged,"  but  would  "soon  appoint  a  day  to 
attend  to  business."  The  Corporation  met,  but  the 
Treaiurer  did  not  appear.  Then  they  sent  a  formal 
communication  to  him,  stating  their  "  unhappiness  at 
being  disappointed  as  to  the  promised  settlement; 
they  knew  his  patriotic  e.tertions  in  his  country's 
cause,  and  were  willing  to  allow  much  for  this  plea 
of  delay;  but  it  was  their  duty  to  be  solicitous  for  the 
seminary ;  they  were  accountable  to  the  Overseers 
and  the  world."  They  requested  further  that  the  pa- 
pers of  the  College  might  be  left  with  them  during 
his  Eb^ence;  "otherwise  all  will  be  in  confusion." 
Hancock  was  soon  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
Congress.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  despatched 
to  Concord,  where  he  was,  to  ask  him  to  deliver  ''the 
moneys,  bonds  and  other  pnpers  belonging  to  the  Col- 
lege treasury."  By  this  messenger  the  fallowing  an- 
swer was  re:uraed:  "ilr.  Hancock  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Rev.  President  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  were  present  yesterday  at  the  meeting,  and 
acquaints  them  that  he  has  at  heart  the  interest  of 
the  College  as  much  as  any  one,  and  will  pursue  it. 
He  is  much  surprised  and  astonished  at  the  contents 
of  the  President's  letter,  as  well  as  at  the  doings  of 
the  gentlemen  present,  which  he  very  seriously  re- 
.sents;  and  however  great  'be  gentlemen  may  think 
the  burden  upon  his  mind  may  be,  Mr.  Hancock  is 
not  disposed  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  nor  shall 
the  College  suffer  any  detrimen'.  in  his  absence,  as  he 
has  already  determined  those  matters ;  but  if  the  gen- 
tlemen choose  to  make  a  public  choice  of  a  gentleman 
to  the  displacing  him,  they  will  please  to  act  their 
pleasure.  Mr.  Hancock  wriles  in  great  hurry,  being  i 
much  engaged,  but  shall  write  very  particularly,  or  | 
be  at  Cambridge  in  person  as  soon  as  the  Congress  I 
risea.    He  leaves  .ill  hi^i  matters  in  the  h.inds  of  a  ' 


gentleman  of  approved  integrity,  during  his  absence, 
which  he  is  not  disposed  to  alter,  and  peradventure 
his  absence  may  not  be  longer  than  a  voyage  to  Ma- 
chias."  The  Corporation  evidently  got  small  comfort 
from  this  reply.  Another  year  passed;  still  they  did 
not  dare  to  remove  the  obstinate  Treasurer,  who 
persistently  neglected  his  duties.  They  took  meas- 
ures to  collect  their  rents  and  the  earnings  of  the 
Ferry,  but  went  no  further. 

In  177S,  Hancock  being  then  in  Philadelphia,  the 
President  wrote  him  a  very  humble  letter  setting 
forth  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  College ;  he  re- 
mained silent.  To  a  second  entreaty  he  replied  that 
he  had  just  sent  a  messenger  "  in  a  light  wagon,  with 
orders  to  bring  all  his  books  and  papers  across  the 
country  to  Philadelphia  from  Boston,"  in  order  that  he 
might  arrange  them.  So  the  personal  property  of 
Harvard  was  transferred  to  the  Quaker  City,  where  it 
remained  till  the  following  year,  when  the  Corpora- 
tion, having  received  no  account,  and  being  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  securities,  despatched  Tutor 
Hall  to  briug  them  back.  But  Hancock,  although 
he  let  them  go,  would  neither  settle  nor  resign. 
Another  communicaiion,  covering  twenty-eight  quarto 
pagej,  did  not  move  him,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  rend  it. 
At  last,  after  much  hesitation,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Overseers,  they  elected  (July  14, 1777),  Ebenezer 
Storer,  to  supersede  in  the  Treasurership,  "  the  Honora- 
ble John  Haucock,  whose  employment  in  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  unavoidably  preventi  his  attending  to 
the  business  of  that  office." 

Hancock  regarded  this  action  as  a  personal  insult, 
and  never  forgave  it,  but  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  continued  to  wreak  his  resentment  on  the  Col- 
lege, by  the  same  spiteful  and  embarrassing  methods. 
The  Corporation  made  more  than  one  effort  to  con- 
ciliate him,  requesting,  for  example,  that  he  would 
permit  his  portrait  to  be  painted  at  their  expense 
"and  placed  in  the  philosophy  chamber,  by  that  of 
his  honorable  uncle."  In  1779  it  was  voted  to  put 
in  suit  the  bond  which  he  had  filed  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Treasurer,  but  this  vote  was  reconsidered. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  position  he  filled  continuously  till  1785, 
and  the  Corporation  sang  another  tune  in  a  compli- 
mentary address  in  which  they  expressed  "  their  hap- 
piness that  a  gentleman  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
General  Court  and  of  the  Overseers,  who  has  given 
such  substantial  evidence  of  his  love  of  letters  and 
affection  to  the  College,  by  the  generous  and  repeated 
benefactions  with  which  he  hath  endowed  it."  Blan- 
dishments, however,  were  as  futile  as  threats :  Hancock 
knew  his  power,  and  gratified  his  vindictive  spirit  by 
using  it.  In  1783  the  Overseers  determined  to  force 
an  issue ;  but  at  their  very  next  meeting  Hancock 
presided,  and  they  quailed  before  him.  Then,  as  if 
lo  tantalize  them  further,  he  promised  to  bring  in 
a  statement ;  but  when  the  time  came  he  post- 
poned it    Fiually,  on  February  10,  17S5.  Treasurer 
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Storer  was  able  to  report  that  Governor  Ilaacock  had  ' 
made  a  final  aettlement  of  his  accounts,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  he  still  owed  the  College  £1054.    This  | 
balance  he  delayed  to  pay;  nor  could  the  College,  ; 
whether  by  entreaty  or  threatening  to  resort  to  law, 
get  it  from  him.    He  died  in  October,  1793,  and  two  j 
years  later  his  hein  made  a  payment  of  nine  years'  i 
interest.    The  principal  was  paid  six  or  seven  years  1 
afterwards,  but  without  compound  interest,  "  whereby  ' 
the  College  loses  upwards  of  $526."    The  motives  of 
this  disgraceful  conduct  seem  not  hard  to  explain. 
Hancock  wa.<(  doubtless  flattered  by  his  election  to  the 
Treasurership  ;  but  he  had  no  experience  as  a  finan- 
cier, and  was  soon  drawn  into  the  more  exciting  politi- 
cal life  in  which  he  shone,  but  which  caused  him  to 
neglect  his  duties  as  Treasurer.    When  his  neglect 
became  apparent,  through  the  respectful  intimations 
of  the  Corporation,  his  vanity  was  piqued,  and  thence- 
forth, feeling  secure  of  hia  public  position,  he  deter- 
mined to  punish  them  by  systematic  haras-ing  and 
delays.   That  he  needed  the  College  funds,  or  di- 
verted them  temporarily  to  his  own  use,  was  never 
charged,  for  his  private  fortune  was  so  great  (£70,000) 
that  he  could  have  settled  hia  account  in  full  at  any 
time  that  he  had  choaea.    But  to  ambitious  men 
of  a  certain  calibre,  all  the  glory  and  honor  they 
derive  from  auccras  in  work  for  which  they  are  fitted 
do  not  atone  for  the  panp  their  pride  suffers  when 
they  have  been  found  negligent  or  incompetent  in 
work  undertaken  by  them  without  proper  qualifica- 
tion. 

While  this  unseemly  and  annoying  conflict  was  in 
progress,  the  College  was  engaged  in  a  financial 
struggle  with  the  Legislature.  Harvard  had  loyally 
converted  its  funds  into  currency  early  in  the  Revo- 
lution, but  before  the  War  closed  the  currency  had 
depreciated  so  far  that  it  required  seventy-five  dollars 
in  paper  tc  purchase  one  dollar  in  gold.  In  1777  the 
fees  for  tuition  were  increased  in  order  to  make  good 
the  diminishing  salaries  of  the  instructors;  and  in 
1780  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  to  supply  by 
grants  the  constantly  growing  deficit  Then  fol- 
lowed a  memorial  asking  the  General  Court  to  pledge 
itself  to  pay  to  the  President  a  permanent  and  ade- 
quate salary;  but  the  Coort  refused,  preferring  to 
keep  that  officer  dependent  upon  it,  for  irregular  and 
uneven  grants.  It  appropriated  £300  for  the  first 
j-eor  of  President  Willard's  tarm.  The  Corporation  i 
then  endeavored  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  professors, 
by  assessments  on  the  students ;  and  the  rents  of 
Massachusetts  Hall  were  doubled  (to  £120)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  President.  The  Legislature  continuing 
stingy,  another  petition  was  presented,  which  brought 
from  it  (July,  1783)  grants  of  £156  for  the  President, 
and  of  about  £100  each  for  the  Professors  of  Divinity, 
Mathematics  and  Oriental  Languages,  but  these  grants 
were  no  longer  "  gratnitous,"  but  "  on  account  of  ser- 
vices done,  and  to  be  done,  he  (the  grantee)  to  be  ac- 
countable for  the  same,"  an  intimation  which  the 


beneficiaries  regarded  as  i*minou.s,'  The  position  of 
the  President  and  Professors  became  precarious,  so 
that  the  Corporation  authorized  the  Treasurer  to  lend 
them  money  at  interest,  until  the  Legislature 
should  fulfil  its  pledges.  But  this  the  Legislature 
never  did  ;  its  last  subsidy  to  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors was  on  May  31.  178G,  when  it  appropriated 
£480  for  the  former,  and  upwards  of  £240  to  each  of 
the  latter.  These  sums  enabled  them  to  settle  their 
indebtedness  to  the  Treasurer,  but  left  no  provision 
for  the  future.  The  next  year  the  Treasurer  reported 
that  during  the  past  decade  the  College  had  suffered 
a  clear  loss  of  £13,702  65.  2<l.  Butthe  Court  gave  no 
relief,  and  in  February,  1791,  voted  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  make  any  grants  to  College  officers.  A 
final  effort  was  made  in  the  following  January  to 
bring  the  Court  to  terms ;  it  was  shown  that  more 
than  £3000  had  been  loaned  to  the  President  and 
Professors,  and  it  was  prayed  that  the  College  be  re- 
imbursed ;  this  last  appeal,  however,  was  treated  liks 
its  predecessors,  and  thenceforth  the  Corporation  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  providing  in  full  the 
officers'  salaries.  The  notes  due  for  advances  were 
canceled.  Happily,  through  the  ^'killful  management 
of  Storer,  the  Treasurer,  and  of  James  Bowdoin  and 
John  Lowell,  the  financial  resources  of  the  College 
had  gradually  been  augmented.  The  investraentM, 
made  in  uucertain  timeSi  proved  lucrative,  and  in 
1793  the  Treasurer's  report  stated  that  the  peri-onal 
estate  amounted  to  $182,000,  of  which  about  $82,000 
were  appropriated  for  special  purposes.  That  was  the 
first  year  in  which  the  English  system  of  reckoning  waa 
dropped,  and  the  American  adopted.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  a  period,  therefore,  when  the  College  had 
to  depend  upon  itself,  but  when  the  State,  while 
refusing  monetary  support,  still  arrogated  the  right 
of  supervisional  control.  But,  as  this  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  Harvanl 
from  all  political  control,  we  see  now  that  the  gain 
far  exceeded  the  sacrifices  which  it  temporarily  de- 
manded. 

The  administration  of  Willard  coincided  with  other 
changes  which  proved  beneficial  to  the  development 
of  the  College.  The  standard  of  scholarship  waa 
raised ;  the  Medical  School  waa  founded  on  very 
humble  beginnings ;  four  professorships  (E.  Heraey, 
Alford,  A.  Hersey  and  Erviog)  were  added  to  the 
foundations ;  the  system  of  discipline  waa  remodeled. 
The  graduating  classes  between  1781  and  1804,  inclu- 
sive, averaged  forty,  that  of  1804  having  sixty-one 
members,  the  largest  number  up  to  that  time.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1790,  the  College  was  honored  by  a  visit  from 
President  Washington,  who,  in  reply  to  an  address 
from  the  Corporation,  complimented  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  "  literary  republic,"  and  hoped  that 

>  At  tbis  time  tlie  College  liMt  tlie  rnveniie  froin  Ibe  ClmrlestoirD 
Ferrj-,  by  thp  tmildiitg  of  the  CliHrl»!»  River  Uridee  (ITSi).  Tbe  Lt-ginlK- 
ttire  requireil  tbo  gRiutees  uf  tUo  britlec  >o  fay  Ibe  Cullege  au  auuuily 
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'•  clie  muses  migUt  long  enjoy  a  tranquil  residence 
within  the  walla  of  this  University." 

President  Willard  died  in  September,  1804,  and 
nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  his  successor,  the 
Rer.  Samuel  Webber,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, was  elected.  In  the  interim  the  office  had  been 
offered  to  Fi->her  Ames,  the  first  layman,  so  far  as  I 
hare  learned,  who  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of 
Han-ard," — hut  he  declined.  Mr.  Webber  came  into 
ofBce  just  at  the  outbreak  of  a  new  religious  contro- 
versy, the  echoes  of  which  were  heard  far  down  the 
present  century.  It  is  the  inherent  nature  of  sects  to 
become  diversified ;  some  members  clinging  rigidly 
to  the  letter  of  their  creed  and  to  tradition,  while 
others  move  on  to  larger  iuterpretations.  Midway 
between  these  factions  oscillate  the  moderates,  who 
hold  some  of  the  views  of  each  but  do  not  approve  of 
the  extremes  of  either.  Presbyterianism  in  New  Eng- 
land was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  verge  of  a  n£w  disintegration  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advanced  party,  carrying  freedom  of  in- 
quiry to  its  logical  conclusion,  were  beginning  to  be 
known  as  Unitarians,  whom  the  conservatives  looked 
upon  with  abhorrence  as  no  better  than  skeptics  or 
atheists.  The  line  of  demarcation  was  clearly  defined 
in  the  controversy  over  the  election  of  a  successor  to 
the  chair  of  Divinity,  which  was  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Tappan  in  1804.  The  corporation  elected 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  of  Hingbam,  whose  views  were 
then  deemed  radical.  He  was  stoutly  resisted.  The 
orthodox  declared  that  "  soundness  and  orthodoxy  " 
were  the  requisites  demanded  by  Hollis  of  the  candi- 
dates to  this  professorship;  that  "soundness  and  or- 
thodoxy" were  to  be  found  among  Calvinista  only; 
and  that  the  candidate  should  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation of  faith.  Dr.  Ware's  supporters  replied  that 
such  an  examination  "  was  a  barbarous  relic  of  in- 
quisitorial power,  alien  alike  from  the  genius  of  our 
government  and  the  spirit  of  our  people;  that  the 
College  had  been  dedicated  to  Christ  and  not  to  Calvin 
— to  Christianity  and  not  to  sectarianism  ;  that  Hollis, 
though  agreeiug  with  Calvinists  in  some  points,  was 
notoriously  not  a  Calviiiist;  and  that,  by  hisstatutes, 
he  prescribed  the  .Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  rule  of  his  Professor's  faith,  and  not  the 
Assembly's  Catechism."  At  last  Dr.  Ware's  election 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Overseers  (May,  1S05),  hut 
it  caused  so  great  annoyance  to  the  orthodox,  that 
Dr.  Pearson,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew,  resigned 
{March,  ISOG),  giving  as  his  reasou  that  "events  dur- 
ing the  past  year  haviug  so  deeply  affected  his  mind, 
beclouded  the  prospect,  spread  such  a  gloom  over  the 
University,  and  compelled  him  to  take  such  a  view  of 
its  internal  state  and  external  relations,  of  ita  radical 
and  constitutional  maladies,  as  to  exclude  the  hope 
of  rendering  any  essential  service  r<j  the  interests  of 
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religion  by  continuing  his  relation  to  it."  His  res- 
ignation was  accepted  by  the  Overseers  who  stated 
that  "  they  are  not  apprehensive  the  University  b  in 
so  unfortunate  a  state  as  he  has  represented." 

In  1780  the  original  Stoughton  Hall,  which  was  situ- 
ated at  right  angles  to  Massachusetts  and  Harvard,  near 
the  present  site  of  the  University,  had  to  be  demol- 
ished on  account  of  ita  decay;  hut,  with  the  increased 
number  of  students  another  dormitory  waa  needed. 
This,  the  present  Sloughton,  waa  erected  in  1805  at 
the  expense  of  the  college.  The  corporation  then  pe- 
titioned the  Legislature  for  assistance  to  repair  Ma'sa- 
chusetts  and  other  buildings,  and,  in  1806,  permission 
was  granted  to  them  to  raise  $30,000  hy  lottery. 
From  the  proceeds  of  thb  lottery  ($29,000)  a  new  linll 
was  built,  at  the  cost  of  $24,000,  and,  on  its  comple- 
tion in  1813,  it  was  called  after  Sir  Matthew  Hol- 
worthy,  to  whom  the  college  was  indebted  for  the 
largest  single  benefaction  it  had  received  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  (£1000  sterling).  In  1806,  John 
Quincy  Adams  waa  appointed  first  Boylaton  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

Signs  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  in  religion  were  now 
rapidly  multiplying  in  New  England,  and  its  effect 
was  soon  felt  at  Harvard.  The  election  of  James 
Bowdoin  to  the  Corporation  in  1792  may  now  be  looked 
upon  as  an  entering  wedge,  for  he  was  the  first  lay 
Fellow  (excepting  previous  Treasurers,  Professors  or 
Tutors)  ever  admitted  to  that  body.  Esperience  in 
his  case  suggested  that  a  modification  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Overseers  would  he  desirable. 
The  limitation  of  the  original  charter  to  the  ministers 
and  magistrates  of  Cambridge  and  five  neighboring 
towns  deprived  the  College  of  the  services  of  suitable 
men;  while  the  admission  of  the  State  Senate,  by 
the  Constitution  of  1780,  created  a  considerable 
number  of  Overseers  whose  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  the  College  were  slight  or  perfunctory,  whose  term 
was  brief  and  uncertain,  and  whose  time  waa  fully  oc- 
cupied with  politics  and  legislation.  In  March,  1810, 
therefore,  an  amendment  was  passed  to  the  following 
effect:  " The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Coun- 
cil, the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President  of  the 
College,  for  the  time  being,  with  fifteen  ministers  of 
Congregational  Churches,  and  fifteen  laymen,  all  in- 
habitants within  the  State,  to  be  elected  as  provided 
i  in  the  act,"  were  constituted  "  the  Board  of  Overseers 
I  of  Harvard  College."  The  fifteen  laymen  were  to  he 
elected  by  the  rest  of  the  Board,  which  thus  perpet- 
uated itself.  The  Legislature  carefully  respected  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  College,  hy  providing  that 
this  act  should  not  take  effect  until  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted hy  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  which  they 
did.  In  July,  1810,  President  Webber  died,  and  was 
succeeded  hy  the  Rev.  John  Thornton  Kirkland, 
;  pastor  of  the  new  South  Church  in  Boston. 

Political  partisanship  then  ran  high,  and,  in  1812, 
the  Senate  complained  that  it  bad  been  deprived  hy 
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the  recent  act  of'  some  of  its  privilege-i,  and  a  bill  to 
repeal  it  waa  iotroduced.  The  Corporation  testifjed 
that  the  College  had  been  benefited  by  the  change, 
but  the  act  waa  lepealed  and  the  previous  one  re- 
stored. The  Corporation  insisted  that  since  the  act 
of  1810  had  become  valid  only  hy  their  consent  and 
that  of  the  Overseers,  it  could  not  be  annulled  with- 
out their  approval.  The  Overseers  waived  all  opin- 
ion as  to  the  act  of  1812  until  the  Supreme  Court 
should  pass  upon  it.  They  organized  according  to 
the  act  of  ISIO,  and  another  Board  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  1780 ;  the  latter  body,  how- 
ever, exercised  the  functions  of  de  facto  Overseers  j 
until  February,  1814,  when,  a  change  of  parties  in  the  i 
control  of  the  State  Government  having  taken  place,  | 
the  act  of  1810  waa  restored,  and  approved,  and  it 
remaiued  in  vigor  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  Presidency  of  Kirkland  witnessed  the  expan- 
sion of  Harvard  from  a  College  into  a  University,  by 
the  creation  of  several  departments,  or  schools,  in 
addition  to  the  Academic  department.  Of  these — the 
Medical  School,  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  Law 
School — some  account  will  be  given  later.  Five  pro- 
fessorships were  founded,  or  for  the  first  time  filled, 
during  Kirkland's  terra.  The  College  received  its 
las.  subsidy  from  the  State,  which,  in  1S14,  appropri- 
ated a  bank  tax  amounting  to  ^10,000  annually  for 
ten  years  "for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  piety, 
morality,  and  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,"  with  the 
restriction  that  a  fourth  part  of  this  annual  sum 
should  go  "  towards  the  partial  or  total  reduction  of 
the  tuition  fees  of  such  students,  not  exceeding  one- 
half  the  whole  number  of  any  class,  who  may  apply 
therefor,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion." Of  the  unencumbered  moneys,  upwards  of  \ 
$21,400  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  Medical  | 
School.  In  1S15  University  Hall  was  completed  at  I 
an  expense  cf  565,000,  p^irtly  paid  from  the  unappro-  I 
priated  funds  of  the  College,  and  partly  from  the  bank 
tax.  An  act  of  February  12.  1814,  increased  the 
value  of  property  exempt  from  taxation  which  the 
College  might  hold  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  value  of 
$12,000  per  annum,  in  addition  to  what  it  was  then 
authorized  to  bold. 

In  1820  an  effort  was  made  towards  the  further  lib- 
eralizing of  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, by  declaring  eligible  to  election  the  miuisters 
of  any  Christian  Church,  irrc^^pective  of  deooniica- 
tion.    The  Corporation  and  Overseers  approved  this 
reform,  and  a  comm.ttee  of  delegates  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth,  assembled  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,   presented  through  its  1 
chairman,  Danit-l  Weh.iler.  a  favorable  repoit.    But  j 
when  this  amendment  was  submiued  to  a  popular  j 
vote,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  defeated  it  by  | 
21,123  votes  in  the  negative,  to  8020  in  the  affirma-  | 
tive.    All  clergymen  who  did  not  belong  to  C  jngre- 
gational  Churches  still   remained,  therefore,  under 
the  ban. 


Kirkland's  administration  was  early  suLce.-siul,  lu 
part  owing  to  his  energy  and  wiadoui,  and  in  p;irt 
owing  to  the  remarkable  body  of  men  who,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  a#-isted  him  with  their  coun- 
sel and  support.'  Previously  to  this  time  "the  duties 
of  President,"  says  Quiucy,  "  were  limited  to  per- 
forming devotional  services  morning  and  evening  in 
the  chapel ;  expounding  Mome  portion  of  Scripture,  or 
delivering  some  religious  discourse,  '  at  least  once  a 
month;'  presiding  at  meetings  of  the  Corporation 
and  Immediate  Government  [Cullege  F.tculty];  aciing 
as  recording  officer  of  each  of  ihesf  bodies;  and  exe- 
cuting such  duties  as  were  specifically  aisigned  to 
him,  usually  as  chairman  of  a  committee.  The  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  seminary,  the  distribution 
of  its  studies,  the  appointment  of  Tutors  in  case  of 
any  sudden  vacancy,  and  in  short  all  the  executive 
powers  relative  to  discipline  and  instruction,  when  not 
exercised  by  the  Corporation  itself,  were  carried  into 
effect  by  the  President,  Professors  and  Tutors, 
constituting  a  board  denominated  'the  Immediate 
Government.'  In  this  hoard  the  President  always 
stood  in  the  relation  of  primus  inter  pares,  without 
other  authority  than  that  of  a  double  vote,  in  case  of 
an  equivote."  In  1811  and  1812  the  Corporation 
granted  to  the  President  larger  powers  ;  authorizing 
hira  "  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  regulations  re- 
specting the  instmction  and  the  government  of  the 
students  as  he  shall  think  reasonable  aud  expedient, 
which  regulations  shall  have  the  force  of  laws  till  the 
same  he  disallowed  by  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers;" but  he  could  not  alter  any  punishment  or 
mode  of  iniiicting  the  same.  Dr.  Kirkland  used  this 
enlarged  authority  very  sparingly,  aud,  to  far  as  the 
records  show,  he  never  exercised  it  without  con- 
sulting the  Faculty;  but,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
administration  he  was  embarrassed  by  discoutent 
which  manifested  itself  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  Faculty,  and  sprang  from  various  cause.'. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  quarrel  concerning  who 
was  eligible  to  be  a  Fellow  wan  revived.  In  1806,  on 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Pearson  and  the  election 
of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  to  the  Corporation,  that 
hod\-  contained,  for  the  first  time  m  its  history,  no 
member  of  the  Faculty;  and  as  successive  vacancies 
were  filled  by  non-resident  Fellows,  the  Faculty  be- 
gan to  surmise  that  a  precedent  had  been  established 
against  the  election  of  any  of  their  number  in  the 
future.  In  1823  tlipy  protested  against  the  disposition 
"to  degrade  them  to  the  rank  of  ministerial  officers, 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  discretionary  government 
of  an  individual,"  and  they  attributed  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  which  they  thought  existed  in  the 
College  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no  representative  in 
the  Corporation.    Learning  the  details  of  the  cou- 

<  From  among  the  Fellows  ut  this  liuie  (iKlO-iO),  I  noulJ  iiit^Dtiou 
TheopliiliM  Pursuns.  Jubn  Lowell,  Juhn  Pliillips,  Cliri- toplier  Gorr, 
Wlliitim  PrtBcott,  Harrison  Grny  Otis,  Jonepli  Slop-,  NHlliaiiii.'l  Bo«- 
Uilclj,  William  Ellerv  Cliknniiij;  uiuj  Clunk's  Luuell. 
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troversy  which  had  raged  concerning  Fellows  a  hun- 
dred years  before,  they  "came  to  the  conclusion  that 
residence  was  originally  a  qualification  for  fellowship, 
and  that,  conformably  to  the  Charter,  the  Corporation 
ought  to  consist  of  Fellows — that  is,  of  resident  oflBcers 
of  the  College."  The  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Phil- 
lips (1823)  gave  them  the  opportunity  they  desired, 
and  they  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Corporation, 
setting  forth  their  claims.  This  thrust  a  dilemma 
upon  the  Corporation :  if  it  elected  a  member  of  the 
Faculty,  the  memorialists  would  infer  that  their 
claim  was  recognized  as  just,  and  the  non-resident 
Fellows  would  thereby  seem  to  have  no  legal  right  to 
their  office;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  non-resident 
were -chosen  to  succeed  Phillips,  the  memorialists 
would  urge  that  the  policy  of  excluding  the  Faculty 
from  representation  was  to  be  persisted  in.  The  Cor- 
poration laid  their  difficulties  before  the  petitioners, 
who  immediately  addressed  the  Overseers.'  The  hit- 
ter, after  deliberation,  resolved,  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  resident  instructors  had  any  exclusive  right 
to  be  chosen  members  of  the  Corporation  ;  that  non- 
resident Fellows  did  not  therefor  forfeit  their  offices; 
and  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  future  elections.  The  Hon.  Charles 
Jackson,  a  non-resident,  was  soon  afterwards  nomi- 
nated, and,  some  explanations  having  passed  between 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  he  was  confirmed. 
Thus  was  finally  settled  a  dispute  that  had  been  settled 
in  the  same  way  a  century  before. 

About  this  time  also  the  impression  spread  that  the 
"discipline,  instruction  and  morals "  of  the  College 
needed  correction.  The  Overseers  accordingly  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven,  of  which  Joseph  Story 
was  chairman,  to  investigate.  In  May,  1824,  they 
recommended  various  changes,  the  principal  being 
that  the  President  should  be  accorded  larger  author- 
ity and  ehoold  be  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
merely  ministerial  duties;  that  Professors  and  Tutors 
should  be  divided  into  separate  departments,  each 
department  to  have  at  its  head  a  Professor  who  should 
superintend  its  studies  and  instructors,  "with  the 
privilege  of  recommending  its  instructors  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  appointment;"  that  a  board  of  three 
persons,  presided  over  by  a  Professor,  should  look 
after  the  discipline  of  each  College  Hall,  a  similar 
board  to  superintend  students  who  lodged  outside  of 
the  College,  but  no  extreme  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted without  the  President's  cognizance  and  ap- 
proval ;  that  there  be  two  classes  of  studies — those 
necessary  for  a  degree  and  those  which  students 
might  elect;  that  each  class  of  "students  should  be 
subdivided  into  sections  for  recitations,  which  should 
be  "  more  searching  than  at  present;"  that  students 
should  take  notes  at  lectures,  and  pass  an  annual  ex- 
amination ;  that  students  should  be  admitted  who  did 
not  wish  a  degree,  but  did  wish  to  pursue  particular 
fctudiea  to  (jiialify  them  for  scientific  and  mechanical 
employment  and  the  active  bu-jiness  of  life;"  that 


fines  should  be  abolished,  and  records  of  conduct 
kept  and  sent  quarterly  to  students'  parents;  that 
some  officer  should  "visit,  every  evening,  the  room  of 
every  student ; "  that  no  stadent  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  should  be  admitted  ;  that  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation should  be  reduced  ;  and  that  the  visitatorial 
authority  of  the  Overseers  should  be  more  efficient, 
the  President  and  Professors  to  report  to  them  at  a 
meeting  every  winter.  This  recommendation  met 
with  strong  opposition,  led  by  the  Rev.  Andrews 
Norton;  but  at  last  (June  10,  1825)  the  Corporation 
passed  a  new  code  of  laws,  in  which  the  "  Immediate 
Government "  was  authorized  to  call  itself  the  "  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University,"  with  power  to  act  by  com- 
mittees; the  President  was  relieved  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  was  charged  with  executing  the  measures  of 
the  Faculty,  but  was  not  granted  visitatorial  power 
nor  independent  negative  ;  departments  were  created ; 
students  were  classified  according  to  proficiency;  the 
salaries  of  President  and  Professors  were  made  to  de- 
pend, in  a  measure,  on  the  number  of  students ;  per- 
sons not  candidates  for  a  degree  were  admitted  to 
special  study;  examinations  were  made  more  frequent 
and  vigorous;  fines  were  abolished  and  a  scheme  of 
punishment — the  various  penalties  of  which  were 
caution,  warning,  solemn  admonition,  official  notice 
to  parents,  rustication  and  expulsion — were  adopted. 

A  third  difficulty  arose  during  this  decade  from  the 
state  of  the  College  finances.  The  institution  had 
expanded  rapidly,  but  in  so  doing  its  expenditures 
had  exceeded  its  revenues.  More  power  had  been  al- 
lowed to  President  Kirkland  in  the  disposal  of  the 
income,  and  he  had  favored  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
which  a  Tutor,  after  six  years  of  satisfactory  service, 
should  be  promoted  to  a  professorship,  with  an  in  - 
creased salary.  The  price  of  tuition  was  raised,  one 
quarter,  to  fifty-five  dollars  per  annum,  and  lest  this 
should  diminish  the  number  of  students  the  Corpora- 
tion undertook  to  "assist  meritorious  students  when 
unable  to  pay  the  additional  tuition."  Professors' 
salaries  were  also  augmented.  The  grant  from  the 
Legislature  of  $10,000  for  ten  years  served,  while  it 
lasted,  to  maintain  this  more  expensive  system,  al- 
though a  large  part  of  the  grant  was  devoted,  as  has 
been  said,  to  the  erection  of  theMedical  School  and  to 
other  purposes.  When  this  grant  ceased,  the  number 
of  students  fell  off.  Already  clamors  for  retrench- 
ment had  been  heard,  but  the  Corporation  hoped  that 
the  Legislature  would  continue  its  subsidies.  When, 
however,  it  became  evident  (in  1824)  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  do  no  more,  economy  had  to  be  rigidly 
practiced.  The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1825,  showed  an  excess  of  expenses  over 
income  of  more  than  $4000,  while  there  were  but 
about  200  students,  as  compared  with  upwards  of  300 
in  1824.  A  committee  of  the  Corporation  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  ■  Treasurer's  books  for 
the  past  seventeen  years,  and  found  no  evidence  of 
misuse ;  they  then  proposed  measures  for  retrench- 
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ment,  such  as  the  union  of  professorships  and  the 
imposition  of  more  worlv  on  instructors.  The  Presi- 
dent WHS  iiskcd  to  discliarge  his  secretary,  whoso 
duties  were  transferred  to  the  steward.  Beneficiary 
aid  to  students  from  the  unappropriated  funds  of  tlio 
College  was  cut  off,  and  the  interest  on  appropriated 
funds  was  reduced  from  six  to  five  and  one-half  j^er 
cent.  The  Treasurer  was  required  to  submit  every 
month  to  the  Overseers  a  statement  of  his  expendi- 
tures, and  he  was  authorized  to  make  no  payments 
without  the  sanction  of  that  Board.  By  these  reforms 
the  annual  deficit  of  the  Cjllege  was  wiped  out,  and 
"a  foundation  was  laid  for  a  prosperous  state  of  its 
finances  "  (1828). 

The  students  objected  to  the  ordinance,  referred  to 
above,  by  which  they  were  classified  in  sections  ac- 
cording to  proficiency,  and  their  discontent  was  the 
cause  of  so  frequent  disorders,  that  the  President 
advised  that  the  obnoxious  law  be  rescinded  ;  and 
this  was  done  (1827)  in  all  departments  except  that 
of  iModern  Languages.  Shortly  afterward  President 
Kirkland,  who  had  previously  suffered  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  presented  his  resignation.  He  went  out  of 
office  with  the  personal  good-will  even  of  those  who 
had  most  strenuously  opposed  some  of  his  innova- 
tions. Looking  back  upon  his  administration  after 
more  than  sixty  years,  we  can  give  it  the  praise  it 
merits.  Kirkland  was  the  first  President  to  show,  by 
his  acts,  that  he  recognized  the  distinction  between  a 
college  and  a  university  ;  he  showed  that  he  believed 
that  Harvard  should  and  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
university;  and  he  devoted  all  his  energy  towards^ 
her  expansion.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  erection 
of  Holworthy,  the  original  Medical  School, University 
and  Divinity  Hall ;  and  he  saw  the  addition  of  five 
professorships  (Eliot,  Eumford,  Eoyall,  Smith  and 
Dane)  to  the  endowed  foundations  of  the  College. 

His  successor,  Josiah  Quincy  (1829-45),  pursued, 
in  general,  the  expansive  policy  already  laid  down. 
The  number  of  students  increased  steadily,  the  aver- 
age of  the  graduating  class  being  fifty-six,  besides  the 
members  of  the  schools.  The  finances  were  correspond- 
ingly prosperous.  In  August,  1840,  the  capital  of  the 
University  was  estimated  at  $046,235.17,  of  which, 
however,  only  $150,000  could  be  applied  to  the  unre- 
served use  of  the  College.  In  1832  a  Law  School 
building  was  completed  at  the  expense  of  Nathan 
Dane;  and  in  1839  the  Library  built  from  a  legacy  of 
Christopher  Gore,  at  a  cost  of  $73,000,  was  dedicated. 
In  the  latter  year  also  William  Cranch  Bond  trans- 
ferred his  wliole  apparatus  to  Cambridge,  was  ap- 
pointed Astronomical  Observer  to  the  University,  and 
was  installed  in  suitable  buildings,  for  whicli  a  foun- 
dation was  laid  by  subscription.  The  religious  tend- 
ency at  this  time  was  towards  liberalism.  Unitarian 
doctrines  of  what  now  seems  a  mild  type  had  spread 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  were  supposed  to  have 
their  nursery  at  Harvard;  but  so  conservative  and 
timorous  was  the  majority  at  the  College  that  when 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Divinity  students  (.July  15,  1838),  the  College  au- 
thorities and  the  public  were  alarmed  at  the  boldness 
of  his  ideas,  which  some  did  not  hesitate  to  say  were 
subversive  of  religion  and  morals.  Even  tiie  Itev. 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  ,felt  obliged  to  declare  that  the 
prevalence  of  some  of  Emerson's  statements  "would 
tend  to  overthrow  the  authority  and  influence  of 
Christianity." '  In  1834  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  entitling  clergymen  of  any  denomination  to  stand 
as  candidates  for  Overseers,  but  this  did  not  go  into 
operation  until  1843. 

The  most  important  academic  event  during  Quincy 's 
term  was  the  celebration,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1830,  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Harvard.  A  pavilion  of  white  canvas  was 
erected  in  the  College  grounds,  near  the  present  site 
of  the  Library,  covering  nearly  18,000  square  feet, 
being  150  feet  long  and  120  feet  broad;  and  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a  pillar  65  feet  high,  and  on  the 
sides  by  44  shorter  pillars.  Evergreens  and  flowers 
decorated  the  pillars;  blue  and  white  streamers  "ra- 
diated from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  tent,"  which 
were  erected  on  sloping  ground,  so  that  "the  tables 
rose  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre." The  entrances  to  the  College  Halls  were 
also  decorated,  and  arches,  bearing  the  names  of  Har- 
vard, Dunster  and  Chauncy,  were  erected  over  the 
three  principal  entrances  to  the  grounds.  On  the 
morning  of  the  celebration  a  white  banner,  on  which 
was  emblazoned  the  device  of  the  first  College  seal,  was 
raised  over  the  pavilion.  A  vast  concourse  of  graduates 
and  sight-seeers  thronged  the  town.  At  ten  o'clock  a 
procession  was  formed  in  front  of  the  University,  under 
the  chief  marshalship  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop;  Samuel 
Emery,  of  the  Class  of  1774,  headed  the  line  of  grad- 
uates, the  oldest  living  graduate.  Judge  Wingate 
(Class  of  1759),  being  unable  to  attend.  The  proces- 
sion marched  to  the  Congregational  Church,  where 
Dr.  Ripley  "offered  a  solemn  and  fervent  prayer;'' 
then  was  sung  "Fair  Harvard,"  an  ode  written  for 
the  occasion  by  the  Rev,  Samuel  T.  Oilman  (class  of 
1819);  after  which  "President  Quincy  commanded, 
during  two  hours,  the  attention  of  the  audience." 
The  services  over,  the  procession  moved  to  the  pavil- 
ion, where  1500  persons  partook  of  dinner.  Edward 
Everett,  the  President  of  the  day  in  the  absence  of 
H.  G.  Otis,  began  the  speech-making,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  ex- Pres.  Kirkland,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Justice 
Story,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Governor 
Levi  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  and  other 
distinguished  speakers,  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  assembly  was  "adjourned  to  meet 
at  this  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  1936."  The 
yard  and  buildings  were  then  "  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  the  students,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation. 


>  J.  B.  Ciibot'e  "  Mcmoii'  of  Eiuersoii,"  p.  332. 
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The  name  of  each  of  the  College  halls  appeared  in 
letters  of  light,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  erec- 
tion, and  appropriate  mottoes." 

During  Quincj^s   term   the   old  CongregatiouaJ 
Church,  which  stood  near  where  Dane  Hal!  now 
stands,  was  taken  down  (1S33);  the  land  belonging  to 
it  was  added  to  the  College  enclosure,  and  the  new 
church  (now  the  First  Unitarian)  was  erected.  Four 
professorships  were  founded  by  private  benefactors  iu 
the  University,  viz.;  Xatural  History  (Fisher),  His- 
tory (McLean),  Eloquence  (P:irkman),  Astronomy  and 
JIdthematica  (Parkman).    A  fund  wa^  also  subscribed 
for  the  purchase   of  books  for  the   new  Library. 
President  Quincy  resigned  in  August,  1845,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  "the  Great 
Organizer  of  the  University."    He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  whose  varied  achievements 
iu  politics  and  literature  had  qualified  him,  it  was 
thought,  to  direct  the  rapidly  expanding  Univereity. 
But  after  three  years  of  service  he  resigned,  having 
found  that  the  innumerable  petty  duties  which  were 
then  thrust  upon  the  President,  from  the  oversight 
of  "the  spots  on  the  carpet  in  a  pew  of  the  Chapel  to 
the  reception  of  the  King's  son  on  an  occasion  of 
ceremony,"  were  "  more  than  his  flesh  and  blood  could 
stand."    Yet,  daring  his  brief  term,  he  furthered  the 
interests  of  Harvard.    College  House  (1846),  the  Ob- 
servatory (1346)  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
(1S48)  were  added  during  his  administration,  and 
oue  professorship,  that  of  Anatomy  (Parkman),  was 
founded.    The  resources  of  Harvard  were  still  quite 
inadequate  to  its  needs,  and  in  1849  the  State  was 
petitioned  for  an  appropriation;  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  annual  income  from  funds  applicable  to  the  Col- 
lege was  but  $26,(>33,  whereas  the  expenses  amounted 
to  more  than  $40,00'>,  so  that  the  deficiency  had  to  be 
made  up  from  the  tuition  fee  of  the  student-,  which 
was  then  (1S43)  Some  persons  interested  in  the 

College  objected  strongly  to  the  effortj'  to  convert  it 
into  a  University — this  title  had  been  formally 
adopted  by  Pres.  Everett — declaring  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  institution  should  be  to  furnish  a  solid 
literary  education,  and  not  to  provide  mere  smatterings 
in  many  departments.  One  critic  condemned  the 
rage  for  extravagance  in  buildings;  the  new  Library, 
he  said,  had  cost  ?73,000,  while  the  fund  for  supply- 
ing it  with  books  was  only  $21,000;  whence  he  in- 
ferred that  the  Corporation  set  a  value  of  seventy- 
three  on  stone  and  mortar  and  of  only  twei:ty-one  on 
books.  He  protested  also  against  increasing  the  cost 
of  education,  especially  since  Cambridge  was  an 
expensive  place  to  live  in.' 

At  this  time  the  constiiutioa  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers became  again  the  object  of  much  discaas-ion. 
Many  alumni  favored  the  complete  separation  of  the 
College  from  the  State,  and  proposed  a  new  system  of 
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election,  whereby  the  Overseers  should  be  a  represen- 
tative instead  of  an  ex  njich  body.  The  full  Board 
numbered  eighty-three  members — far  too  many  for  the 
speedy  and  efficient  transaction  of  business.  In  1850 
a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  investigated  the  Col- 
lege, and  reported  that  it  failed  "  to  answer  the  just 
expectations  of  the  people  of  the  State,"  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  organization  and  instruction  were  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
The  next  year  an  act  was  passed  remodeling  the 
Board  of  Overseeis,  which  was  to  consist  of  "  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  H&r- 
vard  College,  for  the  time  being,  together  with  thirty 
other  persons."  Those  thirty  other  persons  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  General  Court,  none  of  whose  mem- 
bers was  eligible;  they  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes  of  ten  each,  the  first  class  to  go  out  of  office  ou 
the  day  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Court, "  and  so  on  in  rotation,  to  be  determined  by  lot." 
After  the  Board  should  be  wholly  renewed  in  this 
manner,  it  was  to  be  divided  into  six  classes  of  five 
each,  each  class  to  serve  six  yeare  from  the  date  of  its 
election.  No  person  was  eligible  for  re-e'.ection  for 
more  than  one  term  immediately  succeeding  that  for 
which  he  was  first  elected.  Thid  was  a  great  step  in 
advance ;  the  number  of  Overseers  was  reduced 
within  reasonable  limits,  and  the  number  of  its  fx 
officio  members  was  now  only  five  (not  counting  ihe 
President  and  Treasurer).  But  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  politics  was  still  felt  in  the  election  of  the 
Overseers  by  the  Legislature.  Party  iutrigues  and 
preferences,  which  should  have  no  weight  in  an  in- 
stitution consecrated  to  Truth, — which  has  never  been 
the  chiet  concern  of  politicians, — jften  determined 
the  success  or  defeat  of  candidates,  who  were  nomi- 
nated in  party  caucuses  at  the  State  House,  A  bill 
was  therefore  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1854,  to  take 
the  election  out  of  the  Legislature  and  to  entrust  it  to 
the  alumni  of  the  College,  but  this  bill  was  not 
enacted.  Earlier  than  this,  in  1851,  the  State  poli- 
ticians thought  to  improve  matters  by  tampering  with 
the  organization  of  the  Corporation,  They  proposed 
to  increase  that  Board  to  fifteen  members,  to  be 
elfccted  by  the  Ltgislalure,  in  three  classes  of  five  each, 
one  class  to  go  out  every  two  years.  Fortunately,  this 
proposal,  which  would  not  only  have  introduced  poli- 
tics into  the  Corporation,  but  ako  have  msde  that  body 
unstable  and  transitory,  waa  not  adopted.  The  scheme 
of  1854,  by  which  State  interference  was  to  be 
abolished,  depended  on  the  raising  of  a  fund  of 
$200,000,  the  income  from  which,  in  sums  of  $100, 
waa  to  be  devoted  to  the  atsistance  of  one  hundred 
worthy  students. 

The  internal  aflairs  of  the  College  progrea«ed  but 
slowly  during  the  decade  1850-60.  Jarcd  Sparks,  the 
historian,  was  President  from  1849  to  1853,  and  waa 
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followed  by  the  Rev.  Jainea  Walker  (1853-60).  The 
Elective  Syntem,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found 
eL»€where,  was  not  encouraged  ;  but  the  efforts  to  im- 
prove diMsipliae  and  to  check  hazing  were  vigorous, 
Hud  the  standard  of  learning  was  perceptibly  raised. 
Three  professorships  were  endowed,  one  of  Astronoiny 
(Phillips,  1849) ;  one  of  Christian  Morals  (Plummer, 
1855),  and  one  of  Clinic  (Jackson,  1859).  Appleton 
Chapel  was  erected  in  1858,  and  the  (Old)  Gymuasinm 
in  1860.  Mr.  Everett  was  the  last  President  to  live  in 
Wadsworth  House;  President  Sparks  dwelt  at  the 
corner  of  Quincy  and  Kirkland  Streets,  and  President 
Walker  at  No.  25  Quincy  Street.  In  1860  a  fund 
given  by  Peter  C.  Brooks  in  1846  had  accumulated 
sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  a  new  residence 
for  the  President.  Doubtless  the  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  University  during  this  period  was  due  to 
the  energy  and  genius  of  Professor  Louis  Aga«siz,  by 
whom  valuable  collections  in  natural  history  had  been 
patiently  made,  and  through  whose  enthusiasm  money 
was  raised  for  the  erection  of  the  first  division  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zo5logy  in  1859. 

Professor  Coraelius  Conway  Felton,  eminent  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  was  elected  President  in  1860,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Walker,  and  served  until  hia  death, 
in  1862,  being  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill. 
Thid  was  a  gloomy  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
and  Harvard  did  not  escape  from  its  effects.  The 
cost  of  living  was  considerably  increased  owing  to 
the  Civil  War;  nevertheless,  the  nnmber  of  students 
did  not  diminish  to  the  degree  that  might  have  been 
expected.  The  number  of  Seniors  upon  whom 
degrees  were  conferred  between  1850  and  1859, 
average  82.  The  class  of  1860  graduated  110— the 
largest  up  to  that  date ;  1861,  81 ;  1862,  97 ;  1863, 
120;  1864,  99;  1865,  84.  President  Hill's  adminis- 
tration is  memorable  on  two  accounts :  he  initiated 
changes  in  the  methods  of  iustruction  with  a  view  to 
convert  the  College  into  a  University,  and  he  wit- 
nessed the  final  severing  of  the  College  from  all 
interference  by  the  State.  On  April  26,  1865,  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  election  of 
Overseers  by  "  such  persons  as  have  received  from 
the  College  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Master 
of  Arts,  or  any  honorary  degree."  The  voting  was 
fixed  between  the  hours  of  ten  a.  m.  and  four  p.  m. 
at  Cambridge,  on  Commencement  Day;  no  member 
of  the  Corporation ,  or  officer  of  government  and  instmc- 
ion  was  elegible  as  an  Overseer,  or  was  entitled  to 
vote ;  and  Bachelors  of  Arts  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
until  the  fifth  Commencement  after  their  graduation. 
The  Board  of  Overseero,  as  thus  constituted,  consists 
of  thirty  members,  divided  into  six  classes  of  five 
members  each,  every  class  servinf;  six  years.  In 
case  of  a  vacancy,  the  rem&ining  Overseers  can  sup- 
ply it  by  vote,  the  person  thus  elected  being  "  deemed 
to  be  a  member  of  and  to  go  out  of  office  with  the  class 
to  which  his  predecessor  belongs."  Among  the  other 
noteworthy  events  of  President  Hill's  term  were  the 


buildiog  of  Gray's  Hall  (1863),  and  the  introduction 
of  a  series  of  University  l-ycctures  (1863)  by  specialists. 
These  courses,  rather  popular  in  their  nature,  were 
open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  and  to  ihe 
public  on  the  payment  of  five  dollar.  The  Academic 
Council,  composed  of  the  Professors  and  Assistant 
Professors  in  the  various  Faculties,  was  founded  with 
a  view  to  suggest  the  subjects  to  be  lectured  upon  and 
to  recommend  lecturers. 

President  Hill  resigned  September  30,  1868; 
Charles  William  Eliot  (class  of  1853),  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  May  19,  1869.  President  Eliot's 
administration,  which  has  now  extended  over  twenty- 
one  yesrs,  has  been  unquestionably  the  mottt 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  University.  Changes 
more  numerous  and  more  radical  have  been  wrought 
than  in  any  previous  period  of  the  same  length  ;  and 
they  have  affected  most  deeply  not  only  Harvard 
itself,  but  the  higher  education  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is  stall  too  soon  to  pass  final  judgment  on  many  of 
these  changes,  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  state  that  they 
mark  the  transformation  of  the  College  iulo  a 
University.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  unre- 
served adoption  of  the  Elective  System,  loi.g  and 
stub]  ornly  opposed ;  its  privileges  were  handed 
down  from  class  to  class,  until  at  last  they  reached 
the  Freshmen.  As  a  corollary  to  thi>'.  voluntary 
attendance  at  College  exercises  has  been  accorded  to 
undergraduates,  the  experiment  being  tried  first  with 
the  Seniors  in  1874-75.  The  Law  School  has  been 
completely  reorganized  ;  its  course  has  been  length- 
ened iirom  two  years  to  three,  and  its  instruction  has 
been  made  methodical  and  progressive.  A  similar 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  Medical  School, 
whose  standard  was  raised  above  that  of  any  other  in 
the  country,  and  whose  course  has  been  fixed  at  three 
years,  with  an  extra  year  for  those  who  care  to  avail 
themselves  ofit.  The  Divinity  School,  long  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  has  been  resuscitated,  and 
although  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  flourish,  this  is  due 
•to  the  general  temper  of  the  age  in  religious  matters, 
rather  than  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  facilities  of  the 
School  itself.  Attempts  have  likewise  been  made  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Scientific  School,  but 
that  institution  seems  to  be  inevitably  tending 
towards  absorption  in  the  College.  The  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  the  Bussey  Institution,  the 
Arnold  Arboretnm,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology,  and  the  transference  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  to  the  College,  are  landmarks 
in  the  extension  of  the  University  in  different  direc- 
tions during  the  past  twenty  years. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  another  wise  reform — 
the  abolition  of  compulsory  attendance  at  religious 
services.  In  1869  the  Faculty  ceased  to  require  those 
students  who  passed  Sunday  at  home  to  attend 
Church,  except  as  their  guardians  or  parents  desired ; 
and  it  reduced  the  number  of  services  to  be  attended 
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bv  those  who  remained  in  Cambridge,  from  two  to  one. 
After  much  discussion  and  many  petitions,  attendance 
at  prayers  as  well  as  at  Sunday  services,  was  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  student.  The  old  system  of  regulations 
was  completely  recast:  the  Faculty  recognized  that  it 
had  a  more  useful  work  to  perform  than  to  inspect 
the  frogs  and  buttons  on  the  student's  coats,  or  to  fix 
the  hour  for  going  to  bed.  The  decorum  of  the 
Dndergraduates  has  improved  in  proportion  as  their 
independence  has  widened.  Hazing  has  disappeared, 
and  cases  of  serious  disorder  have  been  rare.  Crib- 
bing at  examination,  which  a  majority  of  students 
deemed  venial  when  studies  were  prescribed,  has 
almost  passed  away,  since  studies  have  been  elective. 

In  1869  the  semi-annual  exhibitions,  which  used  to 
be  held  when  a  committee  of  the  Overseers  visited 
the  College,  were  abandoned,  since  it  was  found  that 
they  no  longer  served  their  original  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  ambition  of  students.  In  the  following 
year  the  system  of  conferring  "  honors"  on  students 
who  had  passed  a  successful  special  examination  in 
some  one  department — as  the  Classics,  or  ilathe- 
matica — at  the  end  of  their  Sophomore  or  Senior 
year,  was  introduced.  In  1872  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil was  remodeled,  to  suggest  candidates  for  the 
higher  d^rees,  A.il.,  Ph.D.  and  S.D.,  and  these 
d^rees  acquired  a  real  value  from  the  fact  that  they 
represented  a  specified  amount  of  graduate  work. 
Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  University  has  been  to 
aboliah  the  old  custom  of  conferring  meaningless  de- 
grees. Even  those  which  are  purely  honorary  in 
their  uature  (LL.D.  and  D.D.)  have  been  bestowed 
more  sparingly.  The  venerable  practice  of  confer- 
ring the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  L-aws  on  the  Governor 
for  the  time  being  of  Majaachusetts — a  practice  which 
arose  when  that  dignitary  was  tx  ojicio  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers — was  broken  up  in  1883, 
when  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  it  is  probable  that  the  precedent 
will  never  be  revived. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  was  raised  in  1869 — 
that  of  professors  being  fixed  at  §4000,  that  of  assist- 
ant professors  at  $2500,  and  that  of  instructors  at 
$1000;  but  these  figures  represent  the  maximum, 
and  uot  the  average  sums  received  in  the  respective 
grades.  In  the  current  year  (1890)  another  small 
increase  has  been  made ;  but  the  smallness  of  the 
teachers'  stipends,  when  compared  with  the  income 
which  successful  doctors,  lawyers  and  clergymen  re- 
ceive for  intellectual  work  of  relatively  the  same 
quality,  indicates  that  public  sentiment  still  holds 
educators  dangerously  cheap.  Fine  dormitories, 
spadoos  halls,  vast  museums  aud  costly  apparatus 
do  not  make  a  university  ;  men,  and  only  men  of 
strong  intellect,  of  wisdom  and  spirituality,  can  make 
a  university;  and  they  can  be  secured  only  by  pay- 
ing them  an  adequate  compensation.  Until  society 
r«jcogniaea  that  the  ideal  educator  is  really  bejond 
all  price,  it  will  go  on  suffering  from  evils  and  losses 


which  a  proper  education  might  prevent.    To  lighten 
the  work  of  the  Harvard  professors,  the  Corporation 
have  granted  them  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  out 
of  every  seven.    Further,  a  subscription  has  recently 
been  opened  to  a  fund  to  provide  a  pension  for  those 
professors  who,  after  a  long  service,  are  incapacitated 
from  either  age  or  feebleness.    In  1872  the  experi- 
ment of  conducting  ''  University   Lectures "  was 
found  to  be  unsuccessful ;  but  it  was  still  maintained 
with  good  results  in  the  Law  School  till  1874.  Sum- 
mer courses  in  Chemistry  and  Botany  were  ofTered  to 
teachers  and  other  students  (1874),  and  they  have 
constantly  grown  in  nsefiiJness,  so  that  similar  courses 
in  other  departments  have  been  added.     In  1875 
spring  examinations  for  the  University  were  held  in 
Cincinnati,  and  this  scheme,  too,  proved  so  beneficial 
that  it  has  been  extended  to  several  other  distant 
cities,  and  to  some  of  the  preparatory  schools.  In 
that  same  year  Evening  Readings,  open  alike  to  the 
public  and  students,  were  introduced;  and  they  were 
repeated  from  year  to  year.    Latterly,  more  formal 
lectures,  Collie  Conferences,  etc.,  have  partly  super- 
seded them. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  now  by  lectures  and 
not  by  recitations  in  all  those  courses  where  lectures 
can  be  given  to  greater  advantage.  The  marking 
gyslem — a  sun'ival  from  the  old  seminary  days,  when 
marks  were  sent  home  regularly  every  quarter- — has 
been  overhauled  and  reduced  to  the  least  obnoxious 
condition.  Formerly,  the  maximum  mark  for  any 
recitation  was  eight;  the  students  were  ranked  for 
the  year  on  a  scale  of  100,  but,  though  the  scale  wag 
the  same,  no  two  instructors  agreed  in  their  use  of  it. 
Some  were  " hard "  and  some  were  "soft"  markers; 
some  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
within  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  absolute  exactness; 
others  were  so  delicat«ly  constituted  that  they  could 
distinguish  between  fractions  of  one  per  cent.  One 
instructor  was  popularly  supposed  to  possess  a  mark- 
ing "machine;"  another  sometimes  assigned  marks 
less  than  zero.  These  anomalies  were  long  recognized 
before  a  simple  and  more  rational  scheme  was 
adopted,  in  1886.  "  In  each  of  their  courses  students 
are  now  divided  into  five  groups,  called  A,  B,  C,  D 
and  E;  £  being  composed  of  those  who  have  not 
passed.  To  graduate,  a  student  must  have  passed  in 
all  his  courses,  and  have  stood  above  the  group  D  in  at 
least  one-fourth  of  his  collie  work ;  and  for  the  various 
grades  of  the  degree,  honors,  honorable  mention,  etc., 
similar  regulations  are  made  in  terms  of  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
instead  of  in  per  cents,  as  formerly."  '  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  instructors  in  the  various  depart- 
ments has  also  brought  about  what  was  first  proposed 
in  President  Kirkland's  time— the  autonomy  of  each 
department  over  its  own  afiEiirs,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  approval  of  the  governing  boards. 
Examinations  are  now  held  twice  a  year,  at  the 
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end  of  January  and  in  June,  lasting  about  twenty 
days  at  each  period.  The  examinations,  except  in 
courses  involving  laboratory  work,  are  nearly  all 
written,  of  three  hours'  length  each.  President  Eliot, 
then  Tutor  in  Mathematicf,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
written  examinations,  in  the  course  under  his  charge, 
in  1854-55.  Before  tliat  tests  were  oral.  The  Col- 
lege calendar  was  reformed  in  1869,  previous  to  which 
date  a  long  vacation  had  been  assigned  to  the  winter 
months,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  poor  students  who 
partly  supported  themselves  by  teaching  school  for  a 
winter  term.  As  re-arranged,  the  College  year  extends 
from  the  last  Thursday  in  September  to  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June,  with  ten  days'  recess  at  Christ- 
mas and  a  week  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  remarkable  expansion  of  the  Uuiversity  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years — to  which  expansion  the:*e 
changes  hear  witness — haa  been  as  great  in  material 
and  financial  concerns,  as  in  policy.  In  18(>9  the 
resources  of  Harvard  amounted  to  J2,257,989.S0,  and 
the  income  to  ?270,404.63;  in  1889  the  capital  was 
$6,874,046.25,  and  the  income  was  5913,824.72.  Five 
large  dormitories  have  been  erected,  viz. : — Thayer 
Hall,  the  gift  of  Nathaniel  Th.ayer,  in  1870 ;  HoJyoke, 
erected  by  the  Corporation,  in  1871 ;  Matthews  Hall, 
the  gift  of  Nathan  Matthews,  and  Weld  Hall,  the 
gift  of  William  F.  Weld,  in  1872 ;  and  Hastings  Hall, 
the  giit  of  Walter  Hastings,  in  1889.  An  addition  to 
the  Library,  by  which  its  capacity  was  more  than 
doubled,  was  completed  in  1877.  Austin  Hall,  the 
new  Law  School,  was  built  from  plans  hy  H.  H.  Rich- 
ardson in  1883  ;  the  same  architect  designed  Sever 
Hall  (lecture  and  recitation  rooms)  in  1880.  In 
1871  a  mansard  roof  was  added  to  Boylston  Hall, 
the  Chemical  Laboratory;  and  College  Houjie  was 
enlarged  during  the  same  year,  when  also  the  lecture- 
room  and  laboratory  of  the  Botanic  Garden  were 
completed.  The  Jefferson  Physical  Liboratory  (for 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  Coo'idge  was  the  chief  con- 
tributor), was  finished  in  1883  ;  that  year  the  new 
Medical  School  in  Boston  was  first  occupied.  The 
Museum  of  Comparative  Z  lology  has  grown  by  succes-  ; 
sive  additions,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  largely  de-  i 
frayedby  Alexander  Agassiz,  until  it  now  (1890)  covers  i 
the  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle  originally  proposed  by 
Louis  Agassiz;  and  on  the  third  side  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology,  begun  in  1876  and  added  to 
in  1889.  has  almost  reached  the  point  of  junction. 
The  Bussey  Institution  (1870),  the  School  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  (1883)  and  the  Library  of  the  Divinity 
School  (1886)  are  further  monuments  of  President 
Eliot's  administration.  For  athletic  purposes  several 
buildings  have  been  erected  during  this  period  :  the 
University  Boat  House  (1870),  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium (1879),  the  Weld  Boat  House  (1890)  and  the 
Cary  Athletic  Buildiug  (1890). 

One  other  edifice.  Memorial  Hall,  deserves  a  more 
extended  notice.  In  May,  1865,  a  large  number  of 
gruduatea  held  a  meeting  in  Boston  to  discuss  plans  ' 
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for  erecting  a  memorial  to  those  alumni  and  students 
of  Hanard  who  lost  their  lives  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War.  A  Commiitee  of  eleven 
were  appointed,  consisting  of  Charles  G.  Loriiig,  R. 
W,  Emerson,  S.  G.  Ward,  S.imuel  Eliot,  Martin 
Brimmer,  H.  H.  Cooliflge.  R.  W.  Hooper,  C.  E. 
Norton,  T.  G.  Bradford,  H.  B.  Rogers  and 
Jiimes  Walker.  At  another  meeting,  in  July, 
they  presented  a  report,  in  which  was  the  following 
resolution  :  "  Resolved,  That  iu  the  opinion  of  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  College,  a  '  Memorial  Hall ' 
constructed  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  in  its  ex- 
ternal and  interna]  arrangements  the  DUrpose  for 
which  it  is  chiefly  designed  ;  in  which  statues,  bu-ts, 
portraits,  medallions  and  mural  tablets,  or  other 
appropriate  memorials  may  be  i)Iaced,  commemo- 
rative of  the  graduates  and  students  of  the  Col- 
lece  who  have  fallen,  and  of  those  who  have  served 
in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  recent  Rebellion,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  p»st  benefactors  and 
distinguished  ^on3  of  Harvard  now  in  her  keeping, — 
and  with  those  of  her  sons  who  shall  hereaf:er  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  like  honor, — will  be  the 
most  appropriate,  enduring  and  acceptable  commem- 
oration nf  their  heroism  and  self-sacrifite ;  and  that 
the  construction  of  such  a  hall  in  a  manner  to  render 
it  a  suitable  theatre  or  auditorium  for  the  literary 
festivals  of  the  College  or  of  its  filial  institutions 
will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty,  dignity  and  effect  of 
such  memorials  and  tend  to  preserve  them  unim- 
paired, and  with  constantly  increasing  association  of 
interest  to  firture  years."  At  Commencement  this 
resolution  was  brought  before  the  .alumni.  After 
considerable  discussion,  in  which  some  speakers  pro- 
posed that  a  simple  monument  or  obelisk  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  a  building,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a  Commiitee  of  Fifty,  which,  on  Septem- 
ber 23d,  reported  in  favor  of  a  memorial  hall. 
Messrs.  Ware  &  Van  Brunt,  architect.i,  were  requested 
to  submit  plaus,  which  were  formally  adopted  at 
the  followiug  Commencement.  It  was  also  votfd 
that  the  biographies  of  the  Harvard  men  who  served 
in  the  war  be  printed.  Subscriptions  were  immedi- 
ately solicited  and  the  College  conveyed  the  land 
known  as  the  Delta  for  the  site  of  the  new  ediSte. 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  October  6,  1870,  with  a 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  addresses  by  the 
Hon.  J,  G.  Palfrey,  the  Hon.  William  Gray,  the  Hou. 
R  R.  Hoar,  a  hymn  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  and  a  ben- 
ediction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill.  The  dedication 
ceremonies  took  place  July  23,  1874.  The  total  sura 
raiised  was  §305,887.54.  Sanders  Theatre,  to  whose 
erection  was  devoted  the  accumulations  from  a  be- 
quest by  Charles  Sanders  (of  the  class  of  1802),  was 
completed  in  1876,  in  time  to  be  tised  for  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  that  year.  The  portraits  and 
busts  belonging  to  the  College  were  placed  in  Memo- 
rial Hall,  which  has  since  been  used  by  the  Dining 
AEBOciation. 
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Tlius  has  the  Unirersity  augumented  lis  resourt-ea 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  gifta  have  been 
moft  generous,  but  as  they  have  for  the  most  part 
been  designed  by  their  donors  for  especial  purposes, 
the  unrestricted  me.uia  at  the  disposal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion have  not  increased  in  proportion  with  the  needs. 
Two  curiom  bequests  may  be  cited  to  show  how 
unwise  are  benefactions  subject  to  restriction.  In 
1716  the  Rev.  D.iniel  Willi.ims  left  an  annuity  of 
£G0  for  the  support  of  two  preachers  amone  the 
"  Indians  and  Blacks,"  and  in  1790  Mre.  Sarah  Wins- 
low  gave  £1367  in  support  of  a  minister  and  school- 
master in  the  town  of  Tyngsborough  ;  the  Treasurer 
nf  the  College  is  still  p.iying  the  income  from  these 
donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  nondescript  Marshpee 
Indians  and  .'br  the  schooling  of  the  children  of 
Tyng-borough.  The  great  fire  in  Boston  in  1872 
seriously  affected  the  revenue  of  the  College,  but  the 
deficit  caused  thereby  was  made  good  by  a  subscrip- 
tion. The  only  other  untoward  event  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  upper  part  of  HoUis  Hall  in  1876. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  more  particularly  the  be- 
quests which  have  enriched  Harvard  during  the  past 
two  decades.  The  income  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College  for  beneficiary  purposes  amounts  to  more  th&n 
$45,000  per  annum — a  sum  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
assertion  made  in  the  College  Catalogue  "  that  good 
scholars  of  high  character  but  sleuder  means  are  very 
rarely  obliged  to  leave  College  for  want  of  money." 
Nor  can  space  be  spared  to  enumerate  the  various 
prizes  for  essays,  speaking,  reading,  etc.,  which  are  an- 
nually awarded.  Mention  siiou'd  be  made,  however,  of 
a  few  matters  upon  which  it  would  he  pleasant  to  en- 
large. In  1S70-71  the  Corporation  negou'ated  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  the  uonsolidaiiou  of  the  Ins-titute  with  the  Scien- 
tific Department  at  Harv.ard — the  united  institution 
to  be  called  the  Technological  School,  and  to  have  ita 
seat  in  the  Institute's  building  in  Boston.  After  sev- 
eral propositions  and  much  deliberation,  however,  the 
two  bodies  could  reach  no  satisfactory  agreement,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.  Another  scheme  which 
luay  be  realized  hereafter — the  admisision  of  women  to 
the  privileges  of  the  University — haa  been  agitated 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
ISGG  one  woman  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Divinity 
School,  and  another  to  the  Scientific  School,  but  the 
Corporation  refused.  In  1S73,  however,  at  the  solici- 
tation  of  the  Woman's  Educational  Association, 
they  consented  to  hold  entrance  and  final  exami- 
iiati'ju.s,  and  to  give  certificates  to  those  candidates 
who  passed  creditably.  The  number  of  women  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  concession  has  never 
been  lartre ;  hut  in  ISSO  au  association  for  the  Colle- 
giate Ekiucation  of  Women  opened  in  Cambridge  au 
institution,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Annex,"  whero 
courses  are  offered  similar  to  those  given  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  are  conducted  by  Har%-ard  professors  and 
iitalructors.  From  ihi*  uiioJiicial  conneciiou,  it  is  pos- 


sible that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  may  ultimately 
be  introduced  into  the  University. 

In  18S0  an  act  passed  the  Legislature  amending  the 
College  Charter  so  as  to  allow  persons  who  are  not 
inhabitants  of  Mas-'ochusett',  but  who  are  otherwise 
qualified,  to  he  eligible  as  Overseers.  This  change 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  New  York  there  is  a  l.irge 
body  of  alumni  who  wished  to  have  a  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Overseers.  In  1884  an  Overseer  was 
elected  from  Philadelphia.  The  queation.of  allowing 
graduates  of  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  to  vote  for 
Overseers  h.is  recently  been  discussed,  but  it  has  not 
yet  met  the  approval  of  the  governing  boards.  In 
188y  an  amendment  was  passed  modifying  the  count- 
ing of  votes.  The  celebration,  in  1886,  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  College,  is  still 
too  recent  to  require  a  detailed  notice. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  this  his-torical  sketch 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  statistics,  from  which  the 
remarkable  recent  expansion  of  the  University  can 
be  more  clearly  seen  : 
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In  1869  the  corps  of  instructors  numbered  84 ;  in 
1889,  217.  The  College  Library  in  the  former  year 
had  121,000  volumes,  and  the  libraries  of  the  other 
departments,  63,000  volumes;  in  1889  the  College  Li- 
brary had  268,551  volumes,  and  256,737  pamphlet-', 
and  the  other  departments  had  86,868  volumes  and 
29,041  pamphets. 

The  Medicai,  School.— In  the  year  1780,  Drs. 
Samuel  Danforth,  Isaac  Rand,  Thomas  Kast,  John 
Warren  and  some  others  formed  an  association  called 
"The  Boston  Medical  Society."  On  November  3, 
1781,  this  Society  voted,  "that  Dr.  John  Warren  be 
desired  to  demonstrate  a  course  of  Anatomical  Lec- 
tures the  ensuing  Winter."  Dr.  Warren  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Joseph  Warren  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  His  course  was  popular,  and 
led  President  Willard,  and  some  of  the  Fellows  of 
Harvard,  who  had  attended  his  lectures,  to  discuss 
the  organization  of  a  Medical  School  to  be  attached 
to  the  College.  Dr.  Warren  drew  up  a  scheme,  which 
was  placed  before  the  Corporation  September  19, 
17S2.  Twenty-two  articles  were  adopted,  among 
which  was  one  establishing  "  a  Professorship  of  An- 
atomy and  Surgery  ;  a  Professorship  of  the  Theory 
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and  Practice  of  Physic  ;  and  a  Prcfeasorflhip  of 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica."  It  waa  further  re- 
quired that  each  professor  should  be  a  "Master  of 
Arts,  or  graduated  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Physics  ;  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  of  strict  morals."  The 
first  professors  were  Dr.  John  Warren  (Anatomy  and 
Surgery),  Dr.  Aaxon  Dexter  (Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica)  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  (Theory 
aud  Practice  of  Medicine).  They  lectured  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1783 ;  a  few  medical  students,  and  such 
Seniors  as  had  obtained  their  parents'  consent,  at- 
tended. Three  years  of  study,  involving  attendance 
on  two  courses  of  lectures — which  wa«  reduced  in  some 
coses,  to  attendance  on  one  course,  the  longest  being 
only  four  months — were  required  of  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  Students 
who  were  not  graduates  of  the  college  had  to  pass  a 
preliminary  examinatiou  in  the  Latin  Language  and 
in  Natural  Philosophy.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  was  first  conferred  in  1785;  that  of  M.D.  in 
1788,  upon  John  Fleet. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  were  of  the  scantiest: 
one  anatomical  specimen  ;  only  such  clinical  cases  as 
were  offered  by  the  private  patients  of  the  professors; 
merely  elementary  chemical  apparatus.  And  yet, 
thanks  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  Dr.  Warren  and  his 
two  coadjutors,  the  School,  despite  its  barren  begin- 
nings, slowly  grew.  Dr.  Waterhouse  deserves  to  be 
remembered  not  only  for  his  lectures,  but  also  for  es- 
tablishing a  Botanical  Garden  at  Cambridge ;  forpro- 
cnring  the  first  collection  of  minerals,  and  for  intro- 
ducing the  practice  of  vaccination  into  this  country- 
The  graduates  during  the  first  twenty  years  were  few 
— Bometimes  only  one  or  two  a  year.  In  1806  Dr. 
John  Collins  Warren  waa  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  under  his  father; 
three  years  later.  Dr.  John  Gorham  was  appointed 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 
In  the  latter  year  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  opened  a  room 
for  the  ptudy  of  Practical  Anatomy,  at  No.  49  Marl- 
borough Street,  Boston,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1810 
the  first  course  of  lectures  to  members  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  waa  ^ven  at  that  place  in  Boston. 
Furthermore,  in  1810,  Dr  James  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine ;  he  succeeded 
to  Dr.  Waterhonse's  professorship  in  1812,  and  gave 
his  students  clinical  instruction  by  taking  them  with 
him  on  his  visits  to  the  patients  at  the  almshouse. 

In  1813  thirteen  diplomas  were  conferred,  and  the 
need  of  a  special  bailding  was  so  urgent  that  a  grant 
therefor  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature.  In  1816 
this  building — a  plain,  two-atory  edifice  with  an  attic 
— was  opened  in  Mason  Street,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Massachusetts  Medical  College."  In  1821  the  Mass- 
achnsetta  General  Hospital  was  opened  in  Allen  Street, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Medical  School  pro- 
fessors who  thus  secnred  ample  material  for  study.  In 
1815  Dr.  J.  C.Warren  succeeded  his  father  as  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  Dr.  Walter  Channing  waa 


appointed  Professor  of  Obsletrics  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. Dr.  Warren  held  his  position  for  thirty- 
two  years,  until  his  resignation,  in  1847,  holding  the 
highest  rank  among  the  New  England  surgeons  of  his 
time,  and  contributing  by  hia  learning  and  enthusi- 
asm to  the  steady  growth  of  the  School,  to  which  lie 
bequeathed  a  valuable  anatomical  collection.  In  1831 
the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School,  distinct  from  that 
of  the  College,  was  organized.  A'sistant  professor- 
ships and  lectureships  had  to  be  added  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  increased  demands,  and  in  1847  Dr. 
George  C.  Shattuck  endowed  a  chair  of  Pathological 
Anatomy.  The  preceding  year,  the  old  building  on 
Mason  Street  had  been  sold  to  the  Boston  Natural 
Hiitory  Society,  and  a  larger  building  w.is  erected  in 
North  Grove  Street,  on  land  given  for  that  purpose 
by  Dr.  George  Parkman.  The  chemical  laboratory, 
affording  room  for  138 students,  occupied  the  basement 
of  this  new  building;  the  physiological  and  micro- 
scopic laboratories  were  in  the  attic,  and  the  other 
stories  were  devoted  to  rooms  for  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  standard  of  the  School  has  been  steadily  raised. 
At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  a  student  was  required  to 
attend  only  one  or  two  courses  of  a  maximum  dura- 
tion of  four  months  during  three  years.  Then,  down 
to  1859,  he  was  expected  to  attend  two  winter  terms 
of  four  months,  and  to  produce  a  certificate  from 
some  physician  that  be  had  studied  under  him  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  required  three  years.  In  1859 
the  Winter  Course  was  supplemented  by  a  Summer 
Course.  During  the  next  dozen  years  a  better,  but 
still  an  imperfect  curriculum  was  adopted.  The  stu- 
dent was  "  expected  to  attend  '  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures,' taking  tickets  for  all  the  branches,  and  being, 
of  course,  expected  to  attend  daily  five,  six,  or  more 
lectures  on  as  many  different  subjects,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  paid  for  tbem  aa  being  all  of  equal  import- 
ance to  him.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  expected  to 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  practical 
anatomy,  if  not  to  other  special  work  in  the  labora- 
tories of  different  branches.  It  was  a  great  feast  of 
many  courses  to  which  the  student  was  invited,  but 
they  were  all  set  on  at  once,  which  was  not  the  best 
arrangement  either  for  mental  appetite  or  digestion."* 
In  1871,  however,  a  reform  was  made,  the  essential 
provisions  of  which  still  obtain.  "The  whole  aca- 
demic year  is  now  devoted  to  medical  instruction.  It 
is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember and  ending  in  February;  the  second,  after  a 
recess  of  a  week,  extending  from  February  to  the 
laat  part  of  June.  Each  of  these  terms  is  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  former  winter  term.  The 
most  essential  change  of  all  is  that  the  instruction  is 
made  progressive,  the  students  being  divided  into 
three  classes,  taking  up  the  different  branches  in  their 
natural  succession,  and  passing  through  the  entire 
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range  of  their  medical  stu'lies  in  due  order,  in  place 
of  having  the  whole  load  of  knowledge  upset  at  once 
upon  them.  Practical  instructions  in  the  various 
laboratories  have  been  either  substituted  for,  or  added 
to,  the  didactic  lectures,  and  attendance  upon  them 
is  expected  of  the  student  as  much  as  on  the  lec- 
tures."' Since  1877  those  candidates  for  the  Medi- 
cal School  who  have  not  already  a  Bachelor's  degree, 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  an  entrance  examination. 
■  The  stricter  requirementa,  the  more  difficult  course, 
and  the  raising  of  the  tuition  fee  to  $200,  prevented 
the  membership  of  the  School  from  increasing  rap- 
idly. But  the  value  of  first-rate  training  in  this  pro- 
fession— which  has  made  greater  advances  than  any 
other  during  the  past  half-century — was  gradually 
recognized,  and  the  slow  but  healthy  growth  in  mem- 
bership called  for  more  room  and  greater  facilities. 
In  IS83  a  new  School  building  on  the  Back  Bay,  near 
Copley  Square,  was  completed.  In  1880  an  extra 
year  wns  added  to  the  r^ular  course,  but  students 
were  not  required  to  take  it.  Between  1881  and 
1887,  487  degrees  were  conferred.  In  1888  the 
Elective  System  was  partially  introduced,  and  the 
experiment  proved  successful.  Summer  courses, 
chiefly  clinical  in  character,  were  also  added,  and 
have  been  largely  attended.  In  that  year  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  School  were  $78,791.57,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $68,032,71. 

The  Law  School. — In  1815  a  professorship  of 
Law  was  endowed  by  a  bequest  from  Isaac  Eoyall, 
its  incumbent  being  required  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to  the  Seniors.  In  1817  the  University  estab- 
lished a  Law  Department,  the  only  professor  being 
the  Hon.  Asahel  Stearns.  In  1829  Nathan  Dane 
endowed  another  chair,  which  was  filled  by  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Story,  and,  in  1832,  the  same  benefactor  gave 
a  HaU,  called  by  his  name,  to  the  University.  Pre- 
vious to  the  erection  of  this,  the  Old  Law  School,  the 
quarters  of  the  School  had  been  in  what  is  now  Col- 
lege House.  In  1829-30  there  were  thirty-two  stu- 
dents; thirty  years  later  there  were  152.  But  the 
inatmction  was  irregular  and  unsatisfactory,  although 
among  the  instructors  were  men  of  ability.  There 
was  neither  an  entrance  nor  a  final  examination. 
The  course,  nominally  of  two  years,  really  permitted 
the  student  to  acquire  uo  more  than  he  could  hav« 
acquired  in  one  year's  systemadc  study.  This  disor- 
derly condition  lasted  until  1870,  when  radical  re- 
forms were  introduced,  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  new  Dean,  Professor  C.  C.  Langdell.  Residence 
during  the  Academic  year  was  made  obligatory ;  di- 
plomas were  conferred  on  only  those  candidates  who 
had  passed  a  satisfactory  examination ;  the  tuition 
fee  waa  raised  from  $100  to  $150 ;  but  no  entrance 
examination  was  yet  required.  In  1877  the  standard 
of  the  School  was  again  raised,  by  extending  the 
conrie  from  two  to  three  years,  and  in  that  year  eo- 
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trance  examinations  were  established,  the  candidate 
being  examined  in  Cffl^r,  Cicero,  Ven;il,  and  in 
Blackstone's  Gommeniaria.  Since  that  time  the  in- 
creai^  in  the  number  of  students  who  were  also 
graduates  of  a  college  has  been  steady — an  indication 
of  the  wider  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  a  col- 
legiate education  as  a  base  for  professional  success. 
In  1883  a  new  building  for  the  Law  School  was 
erected  after  the  plans  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  from  a 
bequest  by  Edwin  Austip.  Three  years  lat«r  the 
alumni  of  the  Law  School  formed  an  Association, 
which  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  that  de- 
partment. The  students  have  several  law  club«<,  a 
mock  court,  etc.,  from  which  they  derive  much  profit, 
outside  of  their  regular  work.  The  receipts  of  the 
School  in  1889  were  $45,714.15;  the  expenses  were 
$38,851.27.  At  the  present  time  (1890)  there  are  254 
students.  The  Harvard  Law  Review,  founded  in 
1887,  is  published  by  the  School.  The  instruction 
consists  of  the  following  courses :  Firttyear. — Con- 
tracts (three  lectures  per  week) ;  Property  (two) ; 
Torts  (two) ;  Civil  Procedure  and  Common  Law 
(one) ;  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (oue).  Second 
year. — Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes 
(two) ;  Contracts  (two)  ;  Evidence  (two) ;  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Procedure  in  Equity  (two)  ;  Property  (two); 
Sale  of  Personal  Property  (two) ;  Truata  (two). 
Third  year.  —  Agency  (two);  Conatitution&l  Law 
(two) ;  JorisdictioD  and  Procedure  in  Equity  (two) ; 
Partnership  and  Ckvporation  (two);  Suretyship  and 
Mortgages  (two) ;  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  in  United 
States  Courts  (one) ;  Law  of  Persons  (one) ;  Conflict 
of  Laws  (one  hour  for  half  year) ;  Points  in  Legal 
History  (one  hour  for  half  year). 

Mdseom  of  Compakative  Zoology. — This  im- 
portant department  of  the  University  is  the  monument 
of  the  genius  and  zeal  of  one  man — Louis  Agassiz. 
Bom  at  Motiera,  Switzerland,  in  1807,  he  came  to  this 
country  to  lecture  in  1846.  In  the  following  year 
Abbott  Lawrence  founded  the  Scientific  School,  and 
the  Professorship  of  Zoology  was  oS*ered  to  Agassiz, 
who  accepted  it  and  entered  on  its  duties  in  1848.  As 
the  College  possessed  no  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory, Agaaaiz  began  to  make  them  at  his  own  expense, 
and  a  wooden  building — now  the  Old  Society  Build- 
ing on  Holmes  Field,  but  first  called  Zoological  Hall 
— was  put  up  to  shelter  them.  In  1852  friends  of  the 
College  raised  $12,000,  and  purchased  the  collection, 
to  which  Agassiz  continued  to  add.  In  1858  Francis 
C.  Gray  left  $50,000  to  the  Corporation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  at  the  instance  of  the 
indefatigable  natuialist,  appropriated  (1859)  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  payable  from  sales  of  lands  in 
the  Back  Bay  district,  towards  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able museum.  By  private  subscription  $71,125 
were  also  raised.  The  College  ceded  about  five 
acres,  and  on  June  17, 1859,  the  corner-stone  was  laid. 
Agassiz's  plan  was  for  a  building  364  feet  long  by  64 
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feet  wide,  with  two  wings,  each  205  feet  in  length  and 
64  in  width.    Two-fifths  of  the  north  wing  were  first 
completed,  and  sufficed  for  the  then  existing  collec- 
tion.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  checked  both  public 
and  private  mnnificetice,  except  that,  in  18G3,  the 
Legislature  granted  $10,000  for  the  publicatiou  of  an 
"  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,"  but  speci- 
mens were  steadily  accumulated.    In  1865  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Apassiz  and  several  sssistants  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  Brazil  at  the  expense  of  Nathaniel  Thayen 
and  returned  after  more  than  a  year,  with  very  large 
and  rare  collections.    More  room  being  needed,  the 
Legislature,  in  18C8,  appropriated  $75,000,  further  in- 
creased from  piivate  sources,  and  the  north  wing  was 
complet4>d  (1871).    In  1871  Agassiz  was  appointed 
Director  of  a  Deep-Sea  Exploring  Expedition,  fitted 
out  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Buresu,  and 
in  the  small  stea^ie^,  the  "Hassler,"  he  e.vplored  the 
Weat  Indies,  skirted  the  Eastern  Coast  of  South 
America,  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  ascended  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  San  Francisco.   The  fruits  of  this  ex- 
pedition were  added  to  the  collections  at  the  Museum. 
In  1873  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  New  York,  gave  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  the  Island  of  Penikese, 
together  with  $50,000,  to  found  a  summer  School  of 
Natural  History.    On  December  14,  1873,  Agassiz 
died.    As  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  great  naturalist  a 
anbscription  fund  was  raised,  amounting  to  $310,674, 
of  which  $50,000  was  voted  by  the  State,  and  $7594  was 
subscribed  in  small  amounts  by  87,000  school  teachers 
and  school  children  throughout  the  country.  This 
fund  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum. 
In  1876  the  institution  was  formally  handed  over  to 
the  University,  but  on  the  expres?  condition  that  its 
Faculty  should  retain  their  privileges  of  indepen- 
dence.  The  Curator  alone  is  appointed  by  the  Har- 
vard Corporation.    Alexander  Agassiz  has  been  the 
Curator  since  1875,  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  his  per- 
sonal munificence  and  solicitude  that  the  great  edi- 
fice planned  by  his  father  has  been  brought  almost  to 
completion.    The  floor  area  of  the  natural  history 
portion  of  the  Museum  is  four  acres,  distributed  as 
follows:  Lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  general  and 
special,  and  professors'  room,  51,500  sq.ft.;  exhibi- 
tion-rooms (open  to  the  public)  49,432  sq.  ft. ;  storage- 
rooms,  including  work-rooms  for  specialists,  41,978 
aq.  ft. ;  library  and  reading-room,  5300  sq.  ft. ;  pho- 
tographic-room, coal  and  boiler-room,  packing-room 
and  Curator's  rooms,  4884  sq.  ft. ;  hall  and  stairs,  partly 
available  for  specimens,  21,220  ft.    For  many  years 
past  the  Museum  authorities  hare  published  occa- 
sional Bulletins. 

Othee  Departments. — Divlnitif  School.— For  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  first  two  centuries  instruction 
in  Divinity  was  a  part  of  the  regular  academic 
course.  la  1815,  however,  the  proposal  was  made 
to  fonnd  a  separate  school,  which  was  organized 
in  1819.    In  1826  Divinity  Hall  was  built,  through 


the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Tlieo- 
logical  Education  in  Harvard  University.  Originally 
Unitarian  in  its  teachings,  ihe  School  declined  after 
tbe  first  enthusiastic  period  of  Unitarianism  had  been 
spent.  In  1879  a  subscription  was  opened  to  save  the 
institution  from  collapsing,  and  the  result  was  so  satis, 
factory  that  since  thattime  the  School  has  been  able  to 
resume  its  activity.  The  instruction  is  non-fcectarian, 
extending  over  three  years ;  and  students  are  at  liberty 
to  elect  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 
The  tuition  feeisonlySSOa  year,but  President  Eliot, 
in  his  report  for  1888-89,  wisely  recommended  that  it  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  other  Cambridge  de- 
partments. "Tbe  Prote8t.iiit  ministry,"' he  siiys,  "will 
never  be  put  on  a  thoroughly  resj>ectable  footing  in 
modern  society  until  the  friar  or  mendicant  element 
is  completely  eliminated  from  it.  There  are  no  good 
reasons  why  Protestant  students  of  theology  should  be 
taught  fed  and  lodged  gratuitously  ;  students  of  law,  of 
medicine  or  of  the  liberal  arts  are  not."  Tbe  receii)ts 
of  the  Divinity  School  in  1889  were  .?27.938.So  ;  the 
payments  were  .?27,G13.G3.  The  students  in  1890 
number  thirty-five. 

77ie  Peabodi/  Museum  of  American  Archccolof/i/  and 
Ethnology  was  founded  by  George  Peabody,  of  IiOn- 
don,  in  18G6,  with  a  gift  of  $150,000,  of  which 
$60,000  were  set  aside  /"or  a  building  fund,  and  the 
remainder  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  collec- 
tions and  specimens.  JefTriea  Wyman  was  Curator 
of  tbe  Museum  till  1874.  The  collections  were 
stored  in  Boylston  Hall  till  1S76,  when,  the 
building  fund  having  accumulated  to  $100,000,  a 
building  was  begun.  A  large  addition  was  made  to 
it  in  1889.  Besidra  acquiring  collections  by  purchase 
and  exchange,  the  oflScers  of  the  Museum  have  con- 
ducted explorations  in  several  parts  of  the  American 
continent.  The  institution,  although  forming  a  part 
of  the  University,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  originally  appointed  by  Mr.  Peabody,  and 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  when  vacancies  occurred, 
by  themselves. 

The  BuBseij  Institution,  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  was  founded  by  James  Bussey,  who  died 
in  1861.  Property  in  Jamaica  Plain,  valued  at  $413,- 
000,  was  transferred  to  the  University ;  one-fourth  of 
the  income  was,  according  to  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Bussey's  will,  applied  to  the  Divinity  School,  and 
one-fourth  to  the  Law  School.  In  1S71  a  buildiug 
w.ns  erected ;  sheds  aud  green-houses  soon  followed; 
In  1870  JameiJ  Arnold  betjueathed  $100,000  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and 
with  this  sum  nurseries  were  established  in  connec- 
tion with  Bussey  Institution,  where  a  park,  open  to 
the  public,  has  been  laid' out,  the  City  of  Boston  co- 
operating with  the  Harvard  Corporation  for  its  main- 
tenance. In  1879  a  professorship  of  sgriculture  was 
founded. 

In  1882  the  Faculty  of  the  Veterinary  School  was 
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organized;  the  following  year  a  hospital  was  built, 
and  ninestudeiits attended.  The  course,  covering  three 
years,  embraces  instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine,  surgery 
and  allied  subjects.  The  School  still  lacks  a  proper 
endowment. 

The  Denial  School,  organized  in  18G7,  confers  diplo- 
mas upon- students  who  Lave  studied  medicine  orden- 
tiitry  three  whole  years,  at  least  one  continuous  year 
of  which  must  have  been  spent  at  the  School.  The 
instruction  of  the  first  year  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Medical  School ;  then  follow  courses  in  dentis- 
try. The  fees  for  the  firs;  year  are  S200;  for  the  sec- 
ond, $150,  and  for  any  subsequent  year  $50.  In  the 
present  year  (ISPO)  the  school  has  35  members.  The 
school  was  located  at  No- 50  .11  len  Street,  Boston,  from 
1S70  till  ISS3,  when  it  removed  to  the  old  Medical 
School  quarters  in  North  Grove  Street. 

TTie  Botanic  Garden,  founded  in  1805,  contains 
about  seven  and  a  half  acres.  Besides  the  professor's 
house,  there  are  a  herbarium  (the  best  in  the  country), 
with  library,  laboratory  and  lecture-room,  and  a  con- 
servatory. To  the  distinguished  botanist,  Asa  Gray, 
who  for  many  years  was  its  head,  this  institution  owes 
much  of  its  success. 

The  Astronomical  Obiervatory  dates  from  1839,  and 
had  its  first  home  in  the  Dana  House,  under  the  direc- 
tion ofWilliam  Cranch  Bond.  In  1S43  a  fund  was  raised 
with  which  part  of  the  present  observatory  was  built  in 
1846.  Edward  Bromfield  Phillips  bequeathed,  in  184P, 
$10<\000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  the 
purchase  of  boots,  instruments,  etc.  The  west  wing 
was  added  in  1S51.  A  Bulletin  of  the  observatory  is 
published  at  intervals. 

The  Lairrcnrc  Scientific  School  was  founded  by  a 
gift  of  $50,000  from  Abbott  Lawrence  in  1847,  to  fur- 
nish instruction  for  students,  who  wished  to  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  Half  of  the  donation  was  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building;  the  other 
half  to  the  establishment  of  a  professorshjp  of  Civil 
Engineering.  Mr.  Lawrence  gave  further  assistance 
until  his  death,  in  1S55,  when  he  bequeathed  $50,000 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  school.  In  18*35  Sam- 
uel Hooper  endowed  a  chair  of  geology,  and  John  B. 
Barrlnger,  in  1S72,  left  about  $35,000  to  encourage  the 
study  of  chemistry.  But,  with  the  large  luboratories 
of  Chemidtry  and  Physics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
iluseum  uf  Comparative  Zoulogy  ou  the  other, — not 
to  mention  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  College  for 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics,— the  especial  work 
possible  for  the  Scieutific  School  has  become  more  i 
and  more  restricted,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  ' 
separate  existence  will  termiuateby  merging  its  courses 
with  those  of  the  College. 

II.     PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Having  thus  followed  the  corporate  and  material  ' 


growth  of  Harvard,  let  us  now  briefly  review  the 
course  of  education,  and  compare,  so  far  as  the  records 
allow,  the  studies  and  methods  which  at  different  pe- 
riods were  supposed  to  be  necessary  and  sufBcient  to 
bestow  a  liberal  culture  upon  the  students.  At  the 
outset,  since  Harvard  was  pre-eminently  a  theological 
seminary,  the  studies  were  chiefly  theological,  and 
tended  to  the  training  of  ministers  for  the  Puritan 
Colony.  According  to  the  laws  passed  in  President 
Dunster's  time,  the  following  was  required  of  candi- 
dates to  the  Freshman  Class:  "  When  any  scholar  is 
able  to  read  TuUy  or  such  like  classical  Latin  author 
extempore,  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse 
and  prose  suo  {ui  aiuni)  Marie,  and  decline  perfectly 
the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  bhall 
any  claim  admission  before  such  qualification."  The 
scholars  read  the  Scriptures  twice  a  day;  they  had  to 
repeat,  or  epitomize  the  sermons  preached  on  Sunday ; 
and  were  frequently  examined  as  to  their  own  relig- 
ious state.  "The  studies  of  the  first  year,  "  pays 
Quincy,  "were  logic,  physics,  etymology,  syntax  and 
practice  on  the  principles  of  grammar.  Those  of  the 
second  year,  ethics,  politics,  prosody  and  dialects, 
practice  of  poesy  and  Chaldee.  Those  of  the  third, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  exercises  in  style, 
composition,  epitome,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  He- 
brew and  Syrlac.  In  every  year  and  every  week  of 
the  College  course  every  class  waa  practiced  in  the 
Bible  and  catechetical  divinity;  also  in  history  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  nature  of  plants  in  the  summer. 
Rhetoric  was  taught  by  lectures  in  every  year,  and  each 
student  was  required  to  declaim  once  a  month."'  An- 
other rule,  dating  from  Dunster's  adrainbtration,  w.os : 
"The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue, 
except  that  in  public  exercises  of  oratory,  or  such  like, 
they  be  called  to  make  them  in  English."  It  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  ordinary  student  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Latin,  while  those  who  were  destined 
for  the  ministry  learned  a  sufBciency  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  The  teaching  was  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  Tutors,  who  were  occa-'ionally  assisted 
by  a  graduate  candidate  for  a  higher  degree. 

In  1650  the  Overseers  first  ordered  a  visitation  ; 
"  Between  the  10th  of  June,"  runs  their  vote,  "  and 
the  Commencement,  from  nine  o'clock  to  eleven  in 
the  forenoon,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  and  third  day  of  the  week,  all  scholars 
of  two  years'  standing  shall  sit  in  the  Hall  to  be  ex- 
amined by  all  comers  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  He- 
brew tongues,  and  in  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Physias; 
and  they  that  expect  to  proceed  Bachelors  th:it  year 
to  be  examined  of  their  sufficiency  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  College ;  aud  such  as  expect  to  proceed 
Master  of  Arts  to  exhibit  their  synopsis  of  acta  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  College."  The  qualifica- 
tions for  Bachelors  were  as  follows:  "Every  scholar 
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that,  OD  proof,  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal  being  of  honest 
life  and  cnnveraation,  and  at  any  public  act  bath  the 
approbation  of  the  Overseers  and  Masters  of  the  Col- 
lege, may  be  invested  with  his  first  degree."  The 
undergraduate  course  was  originally  three  years;  in 
1654  it  waa  extended  to  four  years.  The  candidate  for 
Master  of  Arts  waa  required  to  study  an  additional 
year  or  till  such  time  as  he  "giveth  up  in  writing  a 
synopsis  or  summary  of  Logic,  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Arithmetic.  Geometry  and  Astronomy, 
and  is  ready  to  defend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal 
skilled  in  the  originals,  aa  aforesaid,  and  still  contin- 
ues honest  and  studious,  at  any  public  act,  after  trial, 
he  chall  be  capable  of  the  second  degree." 

This  waa  the  general  nature  of  the  College  curric- 
ulum during  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1726  Tu- 
tors Flynt,  Welsteed  and  Prince  made  the  following 
report,  which  is  interesting  because  it  mentions  not 
only  the  subjects  studied,  but  also  the  text-boooks 
used: 

"  I.  While  the  students  are  Freshman  they  com- 
monly recite  the  Gramniars,  and  with  them  a  recita- 
tion in  Tuily,  Virgil  and  the  Greek  Testament,  on 
Mondays.  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  in 
the  morning  and  forenoon ;  on  Friday  morning  Du- 
gard's  or  Farnaby's  Rhetoric,  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  Greek  Catechism ;  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  they  dispute  on  Baum's  Definitions,  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays  in  the  forenoon. 

"2.  The  Sophomores  recite  Burgersdiciua's  Logic 
and  a  manuscript  called  New  Logic  in  the  mornings 
and  forenoons ;  and  towards  the  .latter  end  of  the 
year,  Heereboord's  Meletemata,  and  dispute  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays  in  the  forenoon,  continuing  also  to  re- 
cite the  classic  authors,  with  Logic  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy; on  Saturday  mornings  they  recite  Wolle- 
bius'  Divinity. 

"3.  The  Junior  Sophist  era  recite  Heereboord's 
Meletemata,  Mr.  Morton's  Physics,  More's  Ethics, 
Geography,  Metaphysics,  in  the  mornings  and  fore- 
noons; Wollebias  on  Saturday  morning;  and  diapute 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  in  the  forenoon. 

"  4.  The  Senior  Sophistera,  besides  Arithmetic,  re- 
cite Allsted's  Geometry, Gassendufo'd  Astronomy,  in  the 
morning ;  go  over  the  Arta  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  Ames's  Medulla  on  Saturdays,  and  dispute 
once  a  week." 

At  this  time  Monia,  a  converted  Jew.  gave  in- 
struction in  Hebrew,  and  all  students,  except  Freah- 
meu,  were  required  to  attend  hb  recitations  four  (fmes 
a  week.  One  exercise  waa  "the  writing  the  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical,"  and  the  othera  were  copying  the 
grammar  and  reading,  reciting  it  and  reading,  con- 
struing, parsing,  translating,  composing,  reading 
without  pointa.  The  foundation,  by  Thomaa  Hollis, 
of  a  chair  of  Divinity,  added  a  professor  to  the  small 
corps  of  teachers.   The  HoUia  Professor  had  charge 


of  the  instruction  in  theology,  and  was  directed  to 
begin  each  exercise  with  a  short  prayer.  He  gave 
both  public  and  private  lectures,  and  prepared  stu- 
denta  in  Divinity  for  the  ministry.  In  1735  many  of 
the  students  were  permitted  by  the  Faculty  to  take 
lessons  in  French  of  a  certain  Longloisserie,  who  had, 
however,  no  official  connection  with  the  College; 
this  permission  was  revoked  when  charges  of  heresy 
were  preferred  against  the  Frenchman.  The  endow- 
ment by  Hollis  of  a  professorship  of  Mathematics, 
placed  mathematical  and  scientific  study  on  a  surer 
basis,  although  Theology  and  the  Classics  were  «till 
esteemed  the  chief  sources  of  learning.  The  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  Har- 
vard Hall  in  1764,  waa  sufficiently  extensive  for  con- 
ducting the  experiments  and  illustrating  the  laws  of 
science  as  t.'.ught  at  that  time.  There  were,  among 
other  things,  two  complete  akeletona  and  anatomical 
cuts,  a  pair  of  globes  of  the  largest  size,  machines  for 
experiments  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics 
and  Optics,  microscopes,  telescopes  (one  of  twenty- 
four  feet),  "  a  brass  quadrant  of  two  feet  radius,  car- 
rying a  telescope  of  a  greater  length,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley."  * 

In  1756  the  Overseers,  desirous  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  elocution,  suggested  that  the  Corporation 
should  take  measures  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly, 
it  waa  voted  "that  the  usual  declamations  in  the 
Chapel  should  be  laid  aside,  and  in  their  atead  the 
President  ahould  select  aome  ingenious  dialogue, 
either  from  Erasmus's  'Colloquies,'  or  from  aome 
other  polite  Latin  author,  and  that  he  should  appoint 
as  many  students  aa  there  are  persons  in  auch  dia- 
logue, each  to  personate  a  particular  character  and 
to  tranalate  his  part  into  polite  English,  and  prepare 
himself  to  deliver  it  in  the  Chapel  in  an  oratorical 
manner."  The  Overseers  themselves  occasionally 
attended  the  performance  of  these  dialogues,  and 
sometimes  "  expressed  their  acceptance  and  approba- 
tion." An  effort  was  likewise  made  at  this  time  to 
encourage  greater  diligence  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  to  promote  "  diaputations  in 
English  in  the  forenaic  manner,"  but  the  effort  waa 
not  very  auccessful. 

In  1760  we  have  a  reconcmendation  which  seems  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  regular  examination  ayatem :  it 
waa  voted  "  that  twice  in  a  year,  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall,  each  claaa  should  recite  to  their  Tutors,  in  the 
presence  of  the  President,  Professors  and  Tutors,  in 
the  several  books  in  which  they  are  reciting  to  their  re- 
spective Tutors,  and  that  publicly  in  the  College  Hall 
or  Chapel;  and  that  the  two  senior  classes  do  once 
every  half  year,  in  the  same  presence,  but  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mathematical  Professor,  give  a  speci- 
men of  their  progreaa  in  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical learning."   In  1761  the  Overaeera  madesug- 
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gestioDs  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  stu- 
dents in  Latin,  recommending  "that  more  classical 
authors  should  he  introduced  and  made  part  of  the 
exercises,  and  that  Horace  should  he  earlier  entered 
npon."  From  these  various  recommecdations  the 
custom  arose  of  holding  public  exhibitions  before 
visiting  committees  of  the  Overseers;  bnt  the  visitors 
aoen  found  it  irksome  to  listen  to  recitations  and 
sophomoric  eloquence,  which,  they  said,  although 
creditable,  "  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  the  dis- 
play of  geniu-*."  In  May,  1763,  a  report  was  made 
"  that  Horace  is  more  in  use  than  it  has  been,  that 
Caesar's  'Commentaries'  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  several  classes  translate  English 
into  Latin  once  every  fortnight.'  We  learn  from 
Nathaniel  Ames's  diary  that,  at  this  time,  "  Watts's 
Logick"  was  studied  by  the  Freshmen,  and  that 
Homer  and  Euclid  were  begun  early  in  the  Sopho- 
more year;  also,  that  at  the  forensic  disputes  such 
subjects  as  "The  Soul  is  not  Extended  ''  and  "The 
Future  State  is  Revealed  by  the  Light  of  Nature " 
were  discussed. 

In  1766  semi-annual  exhibitions  became  a  regular 
part  of  the  College  work.  At  the  same  time  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  was  re-organized.  Theretofore  each 
Tutor  had  taught  "  all  the  branches  to  the  class  as- 
signed to  him  throughout  the  whole  collegiate 
course;"  now  each  Tutor  had  charge  of  a  special  de- 
partment, and  taught  that  subject  to  the  classes  in 
turn  :  one  Tutor  had  Greek ;  another,  Latin  ;  another, 
Logic,  Metaphysics  and  Ethics;  and  the  fourth,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Geography,  Astronomy  and  the  ele- 
ments of  Mathematics.  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
each  class  was  instructed  in  Elocution,  English  Com- 
position, Rhetoric,  "  and  other  parts  of  the  Belles- 
Lettres,"  by  another  Tutor.  The  Divinity  Professor 
had  charge  of  all  the  instruction  in  Divinity.  All 
Bcholare  attended  "  the  Tutors  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays  and  Tliursdays  three  times  a  day,  and 
once  a  day  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays."  Senior 
Sophiaters  ceased  to  attend  recitations  at  the  end  of 
June  ;  the  lower  classes  worked  until  Commencement 
week. 

This  general  scheme  was  preserved  down  to  the 
present  century.  In  1790  annual  examinations  were 
formally  established,  "to animate  the  students  in  the 
pursuit  of  literary  merit  and  fame,  and  to  excite  in 
their  breasts  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation."  The  ex- 
amination wax  oral,  and  if  any  student  neglected  or 
refused  to  attend,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  shillings,  or  to  be  admonished  or 
suspended.  The  students  at  first  rebelled,  and  one  of 
them  was  expelled  "  upon  evidence  of  a  little  hoy" 
that  he  threw  a  stone  through  the  window  of  the 
Philosopher's  room — where  the  examiners  were  in 
aeision — and  struck  the  chair  occupied  by  Governor 
Hancock. 

Instniction  in  science  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  given  by  Professor  John 


Wintbrop,  a  friend  of  Franklin,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
scientific  investigators  of  bis  time.  He  conceived  a 
theory  of  earthquakes,  observed  the  transits  of  Mer- 
cury (1740)  and  that  of  Venus  (1761),  explained  the 
nature  of  comets,  and  experimented  in  many  branches 
of  what  was  then  called"  natural  philosophy."  When 
some  of  the  orthodox  had  scruples  against  using 
lightning-rods,  because,  they  said,  thunder  and  light-. 
ning  were  tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  that 
"it  was  a  degree  of  impiety  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  their  full  execution,"  Professor 
Wintbrop  rejoined  in  an  Cfsaythat  "Divine  Provi- 
dence did  not  govern  the  material  world  by  im- 
mediate and  extraordinary  interposition  of  power, 
hut  by  stated  general  laws;"  wherefore,  it  is  as 
much  "our  duty  to  secure  ourselves  against  the 
effects  of  lightning,  as  from  those  of  rain,  snow  or 
wind,  by  the  means  God  baa  put  into  our  hands." 
In  1783  the  appointment  of  John  Warren  and  Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse  to  he  respectively  Pro  fefsor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic  extended  the  instruction  of  the 
College  into  a  new  field.  In  1792  a  Chair  of  Chemis- 
try and  Materia  Medica  was  added.  But  these  three 
professorships  were  really  the  nucleus  of  the  Medical 
School,  and  the  courses  given  through  them  hardly 
belonged  to  the  College  proper. 

Of  the  modem  languages  French  received  the 
earliest  attention.  In  1735,  as  stated  above,  Long- 
loisperie  had  been  granted  permission  to  teach  that 
language.  In  1780  similar  permission  was  accorded 
to  Simon  PouUin ;  although  he  received  no  ofiBcial 
appointment,  "  he  was  allowed  the  same  privileges 
with  Tutors  as  to  the  Library  and  Commons,  and  a 
chamber  in  the  College,"  and  his  tuition  fees  were 
charged  in  the  quarter  hy  hills.  Two  years  later  Albert 
Gallatin  was  allowed  to  teach  on  the  same  terms,  and 
in  1787  Joseph  Nancrede  was  regularly  appointed 
instructor.  In  1816  FrancisSales  taught  both  French 
and  Spanish.  In  1825  Charles  Folaom  was  instructor 
in  Italian,  and  Charles  Follen  instructor  in  German ; 
and  the  next  year  Portuguese  appears  on  the  list  of 
studies. 

In  1784  the  attendance  of  Resident  Graduates, 
Seniors  and  Juniors,  who  were  not  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  upon  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Professor 
cf  Divinity,  was  no  longer  required;  but  the  two 
upper  classes  had  to  recite  once  a  week  from  Dodd- 
ridge's "  Lecture,"  and  to  attend  the  Professor's 
weekly  lecture  "  on  some  topic  of  positive  or  contro- 
versial divinity."  At  this  time,  also,  Sallust  and 
Livy  were  introduced  into  the  Latin  department,  and 
fn  the  Greek  Xenophon's  Anabasis  was  substituted 
for  his  Cyropoedia.  In  1787  Horace,  Sallust,  Cicero 
[De  Oraiore),  Homer  and  Xenophon  took  the  place 
of  Vergil,  Cicero's  Oratumt,  Caesar  and  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  the  number  of  recitations  was  in- 
creased. The  Classics  formed  the  backbone  of  in- 
struction during  the  first  three  years:  in  addition, 
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the  Freshmen  studied  rhetoric,  the  art  (tf  speukiag, 
and  arithmetic  ;  the  Sophomores  had  algebra,  and 
other  mathematical  branches  ;  the  Juniors  had  Livy, 
Doddridge's  Zec/i/re*,  and  the  Greek  Testament ;  the 
Seniors  had  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Ethics.  For  the 
two  lower  classes  Hebrew  '  was  prescribed,  for  which 
French  might  be  substituted.  All  the  classes  had 
instruction  in  declamation,  chronology  aud  history. 
Blair'H  Rhetoricvus  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  17S8. 
In  1805  a  professorship  of  Natural  History  was 
founded  by  subscription. 

In  1803  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Freshmen 
Class  was  raised.  A  candidate  was  now  required  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Dalzel's  Collectanea 
Grceca  Minora,  the  Greet  Testament,  Vergil,  Sallust 
and  Cicero'*  Select  Orations;  he  must  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars, 
including  prosody;  he  muit  be  abie  to  translate  these 
languages  correctly,  and  be  proBcient  in  arithmetic  to 
the  rule  of  three,  and  in  geography. 

In  1820  a  chair  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  was 
established.  By  this  time  the  foundaiions  of  a  real 
University  had  been  laid ;  the  Medical,  Law  and 
Divinity  dep.irtments  were  growing  up,  and  in  the 
College  itself  several  of  the  branches  had  so  increased 
in  importance  that  more  than  one  teacher  was  needed 
to  direct  them.  The  erection  of  new  buildings,  the 
creation  of  new  professorships,  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  students,  all  indicated  expansion,  and 
called  for  corresponding  improvements  in  methods. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  influence  of  foreign  methods  in 
University  education  began  to  appear  at  Harvard,  to 
which  Edward  Everett  and  George  Ticknor,  as 
teachers,  returned  after  pursuing  a  course  of  higher 
study  in  Europe. 

In  May,  1824,  a  committee  appointed  by  tbe  Over- 
seers to  report  upon  the  state  and  needs  of  the  Col- 
lege, presented,  through  its  chairman,  Joseph  Story, 
a  report  recommending  "  that  the  College  studies 
shall  be  divided  into  two  classes;  the  first  embracing 
all  such  studies  as  shall  be  indispensable  to  obtain  a 
degree ;  the  second,  such  in  respect  to  which  the 
students  may,  to  a  limited  extent,  exercise  a  choice 
which  they  will  pursue."  It  was  further  recom- 
mended that  students  who  were  not  candidates  for  a 
degree  be  admitted  to  pursue  particular  studies  to 
qualify  them  for  scientific  and  mechanical  employ- 
ments and  the  active  business  of  life.  The  first 
suggestion  was  the  germ  of  tbe  Elective  Sysiem  ;  the 
second  suggestion,  only  recently  given  a  fair  trial, 
opened  the  facilities  of  Harvard  to  special  and  grad- 
uate students.  Both  were  strongly  opposed  hy  the 
Faculty.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  habitual  atti- 
tude of  the  leading  colleges  in  England  and  America 
has  been  stubbornly  conservative.  The  great  pioneers 
in  literature,  philosophy  and  morals  were  not  college 
professors :  this  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  because  the 
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[jrofessorial  mind  is  ac(iuisitive  and  criti,"il  railicr 
than  cre.ntive  and  original.  The  teacher,  whosc  work 
is  largely  a  work  of  repetition  aud  routine,  eo^Ile^  to 
rely  upon  methods ;  whereas,  it  is  a  sign  of  originality 
to  scorn  methods.  In  tbe  Continental  Universities  of 
the  Middle  Age  the  foremost  men  of  the  time  were 
often  to  be  found  in  the  corps  of  lecturers;  as  nt 
Paris,  to  cite  a  single  instance,  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  in  our  owu  century,  the  Universities 
in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  have  had  among  tlieir 
lecturers  men  who  represented  the  mo^t  progressive 
thought  iu  each  of  these  countries.  But  in  England 
and  America,  with  occasional  excepiions,  this  was 
rarely  the  case.  Conservatism,  one  of  the  strongest 
traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  had  no  stronger 
fortresses  than  tbe  American  and  English  seats  of 
learning.  So  our  professors  of  one  generation  have 
been  e^tpounding  the  views  of  thinkers  whom  the 
professors  of  th«  preceding  generation  frowned  upon. 

So  radical  a  change,  therefore,  as  the  proposed 
election  by  students  of  the  courses  which  they  would 
study  filled  the  conservative  Faculty  of  Harvard  with 
alarm.  The  theory  of  education  which  then  .obtained 
regarded  all  youths  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  as  having  the  same  tastes  and  the  same 
capacities ;  each  to  be  dosed  with  learning  similar  in 
kind  and  quantity  to  that  prescribed  to  his  fellows. 
The  Bachelor's  degree  was  the  proof  that  the  Faculty 
had  succeeded,  after  a  four  years'  trial,  in  pouring  a 
certain  number  of  similar  facta  into  the  brains  of  all 
those  who  received  it.  The  Elective  System,  on  the 
other  hand,  recognized  that  each  youth  differed  from 
every  other,  and  that  the  subject  best  fitted  to  develop 
the  mental  powers  of  one  might  have  no  .such  effect 
on  another.  Admitting  this,  it  proposed,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  find  out  the  peculiar  capacities  of  each 
student,  and  to  provide  tbe  instruction  most  congenial 
to  tbem. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Faculty,  the  Over- 
seers and  Corporation  adopted  the  recommendations, 
but  these  were  carried  out  very  imperfectly.  In  1824 
all  studies  were  required,  except  that  Juniors  might 
"  choose  a  substitute  for  thirty-eight  lessonsin  Hebrew, 
and  the  Seniors  had  a  choice  between  Chemistry  and 
Fluxions."  French  and  Spanish  beingextras,  attend- 
ance on  them  was  voluntary.  By  the  revised  Statutes, 
in  1826,  '"a  student  could  attend  in  modern  languages 
after  thefirst  thirdofthe  Freshman  yearin  placeof  cer- 
tain specified  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  topography,  He- 
brew, and  natural  science,  and  a  Senior  might  also  sub- 
stitute natural  philosophy  for  a  part  of  intellectual 
philosophy."  In  practice,  the  one  dejiartment  in  which 
the  Elective  System  was  fairly  tried  was  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literature,  then 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  George  Ticknor.  The 
force  of  teachers  was  too  small  to  enable  the  Col- 
lege to  ofler  many  elective  courses,  even  had  the 
prevailing  sentiment  been  in  favor  of  ao  doing;  but 
in  the  depaitinent  of  Moderu  Languages  there  were 
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five  instructors — quite  enough  for  the  demands  made 
upon  ihem.  Above  all,  Professor  ticknor  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  reform,  and  bent  his  energy 
to  show  its  superiority  over  the  traditional  methods. 
In  lS33he  reported:  "  The  system  of  volunteer  study 
was  begun  in  this  department  in  IS26  with  thir- 
teen siudents.  The  number  of  students  embracing 
it  has  constantly  increased  every  year;  and  now 
exceeds  the  number  of  regular  students.  The  teach- 
ers are  particularly  gratified  with  ihe  proficiency 
of  their  volunteer  studems."  The  number  of  volun- 
teer students  in  modern  languages  in  1S33  was  103  out 
of  210  who  took  these  courses.  In  his  report  for  1830 
-31,  President  Quincy  annouuced  that  the  system  had 
been  introduced,  under  very  favorable  auspices,  by 
Dr.  Beck  in  ihe  Latin,  and  by  Mr.  Felton  in  the  Greek 
departments.  In  1S34  regulations  were  ailopted 
"which  established  a  miuimum  in  mathematics. 
Greek,  Latin,  modern  languages,  theology,  moral  and 
intellectoal  philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric,  level  to  the 
capacity  of  faithful  students  in  the  lowest  third  of  a 
cia-s,  and  provided  that  students  who  had  attained 
the  minimum  in  any  branch  might  elect  the  studies 
which  they  would  pursue  in  place  thereof,  being  form- 
ed into  sections  of  not  les.s  than  >ix  members,  without 
regard  to  classes,  aud  having  additional  instruction 
providefl  for  them.  The  minimum  covers  about  all 
the  instruction  regularly  provided  by  the  College  iii 
the  departments  named." 

Nevertheless,  the  innovation  made  but  little  pro- 
gre^s  except  in  Professor  Ticknoi's  departmeut.  "I 
have  succeeded  entirely,"  he  wrote  in  ISSo,  "  but  lean 
get  these  changes  carried  no  iuriher.  As  long  as  I 
hoped  to  advance  them,  I  continued  attached  to  the 
College;  when  I  gave  up  all  hope  I  deiermiued  to  re- 
sign. ...  If,  therefore,  the  department  of  Modern 
Languages  is  right,  the  rest  of  the  Co'lege  is  wrong." 
PrafessorLonglellow,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Tickuor,  was 
fortunately  imbued  with  his  ideas,  and  continued  his 
methods.  lu  1S3S  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce  pro- 
posed that  mathematics  should  be  dropped  at  the  end 
of  the  Freshman  year,  any  student  who  so  dropped 
them  to  be  allowed  to  substitute  natural  history,  civil 
history,  chemistry,  geography,  Greek  or  Latin,  in 
addition  to  the  prescribed  cuurse ;  but  the  College 
Lacked  the  means  to  provide  instruction  in  seveial  of 
tiiose  brauches.  In  1S39,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Professors  Beck  and  Felton,  the  Corporation 
ordered  "  that  those  students  who  continue  the  study 
of  Greek  or  Latin,  fcball  choose  as  a  substitute  one 
or  more  of  the  following  branches:  natural  history, 
civil  history,  chemistry,  geology,  geography  aud  the 
use  of  the  globes,  popular  astronomy,  moderu  lan- 
guages, moderu  orieutal  literature,  or  studies  iu 
either  Greek  or  L.atin  which  may  not  have  been  dis- 
coutinued  iu  addition  to  the  prescribed  couise  in  such 
branch.  The  times  aud  orders  of  these  studies  will 
depend  on  the  convenience  of  the  instructor  and  the 
'IccL-ion  of  the  Fa-.-ultr,  .muI  eaih  studi  iit  will  be  re- 


quired to  engage  in  such  a  number  of  studies  as  shall 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  be  sufficient  reason- 
ably to  occupy  his  whole  time. '  When  this  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  Overseers,  Theophilus  Parsons  wisely 
declared  that  upon  their  decision  hung  the  question 
"  whether  Harvard  College  shall  or  ehall  not  become 
a  University.  In  no  institution  intended  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  University,  and  In  be  called  by  that 
name,  is  it  attempted  to  carry  all  the  scholars  to  the 
same  degree  of  advancement  in  all  the  departmenta 
of  study.  The  reason  of  this  is,  obviously,  that  any 
such  attempt  must  greatly  retard  the  advancement  of 
the  whole."  Already  Professors  Beck  and  Felton  in 
the  Classical  branches,  and  Professor  Peirce  in  the 
mathematical  had  testified  to  the  complete  success  of 
the  experiment.  In  1840-41  French  was  a  required 
study, — a  noteworthy  fact,  as  President  Eliot  re- 
marks, "  for  changen  in  the  selection  of  studies  held 
to  be  essential,  and  therefore  required  of  all,  are  quite 
as  important  as  additions  to  the  list  of  studies  which 
it  is  agreed  should  be  optiomjl."  ' 

The  following  scheme,  adopted  in  the  year  1S41, 
shows  concisely  the  extent  to  which  the  Elective  Sys- 
tem had  advanced; 
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Prracrlbed :  Matbemiuics,  Greek,  Latin,  Hlatonr, 
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)(  Prc^ribed:  English  composition,  one  niodem  langnage 
logic,  declamation,  physics,  pejcljology,  ethics,  for»>n- 
sice,  hietory. 

j  Eiecihe:  Same  as  in  Sophomore  Year,  and  a  more  exlend- 
^       eJ  course  in  psychology  and  ethics. 

Prescribed  :  Bhetoric,  Engiisfa  composition,  politicai  econ- 
omy, constltutiooai  iaw,  forensica,  theology,  history, 
declaDkHtloD. 

Eiectivo'.  Politicai  ethics,  a  more  extended  conrse  tn  phys- 
ics, and  uuy  of  the  eiectire  studies  above  eaumarated. 


Elective  studies  were  thus  generally  countenanced, 
but  they  were  not  yet  deemed  equivalent,  so  far  as  the 
scale  of  marks  showed,  to  the  prescribed  courses  ;  for 
the  Faculty  decreed  that  "in  forming  the  scale  of 
rank  at  the  end  of  a  term,  there  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  aggregate  marks  given  for  an  elected  study 
one-half  of  the  maximum  marks  for  each  exercise 
in  fuch  elected  study ;  so  that  a  student  by  only  ob- 
taining one-half  of  the  maximum  marks  adds  nothing 
to  his  aggregate,  and  by  obtaining  less  than  half  is 
subject  to  a  proportionate  reduction." 

Professors  Beck,  Felton,  Peirce  and  Longfellow 
continued  to  be  the  advocates  of  this  broad  system  of 
instruction,  and  they  reported  from  year  to  year  the 
advances  made  in  their  respective  deRartments;  but 

'  All  exhaustive  nrcuant  of  the  Elective  System  at  IlarrarU  will  tw 
foiiud  iu  i*re3idi-iif  KUui'^  Ut-puil  fur  IhSl-i^a. 
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the  opposition  was  still  strong,  either  from  the  con- 
viction of  some  of  the  Faculty  that  the  syatem  waa 
bad  in  itself,  or  from  the  inability  of  the  College  to 
provide  a  auflScient  number  of  courses  to  make  the 
system  equally  serviceable  in  all  directions.     In  1847 
it  was  no  longer  in  vogue  in  philosophy;  two  years 
earlier  the  Faculty  prohibited  any  student,  unless  for 
especial  reaaons,  to  study  more  than  one  modem  lan- 
guage at  a  time.    Mr.  Longfellow  protested  against 
this  exclusiveneas,  but,  although  he  appealed  to  the 
Corporation,  the  rule  waa  maintained.     In  184G 
"chemistry  was  a  required  study  in  the  Freshman 
year  instead  of  an  elective  study  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  year ;  no  modem  language  waa 
required  in  either  the  Sophomore  or  the  Junior  year; 
the  elective  course  in  geology  waa  confined  to  the 
Senior  year,  instead  of  being  accessible  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sophomore  year;  no  elective  course 
in  geography  waa  provided  ;  Story's  Constitution  was 
a  required  study  for  Juniors  instead  of  Seniors;  psy- 
chology and  ethics  were  elective  instead  of  required 
for  Juniors;  and  political  ethics  were  required  instead 
of  elective  for  Seniors."    "If  the  number  of  elective 
studies  had  been  large,"  says  President  Eliot,  in  criti- 
cising these  regulations,  "  the  scheme  would  have 
been  a  very  liberal  one,  for  election  began  early  and 
the  number  of  studies  prescribed  in  the  last  three 
years  waa  not  large.   The  number  of  elective  studies  ! 
was,  however,  so  small  as  practically  to  confine  the 
choice  of  the  students  within  narrow  limits."   The  | 
Faculty  then  consisted  of  only  eleven  members,  and  ' 
there  were  but  six  instmctors  in  addition ;  the  stu- 
dents then  (1846)  numbered  279.    President  Everett 
requested  the  opinions  of  the  Faculty  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  the  system  of  elective  studies. 
The  opinions  were  e^'enly  divided,  but  those  professors 
who  had  given  it  the  best  trial  were  in  favor  of  it. 
A  new  scheme  waa  adopted  (Dec.  29,  1846),  which, 
%vith  many  modifications,  lasted  twenty  years.  "It 
allowed  every  Senior  to  select  three  from  the  follow- 
ing studies,  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  every  Junior  to  select 
three  from  the  same  studies,  Italian  excepted.  All 
other  studies  were  prescribed ;  but  among  the  pre- 
scribed studies  were  natural  hbtory  for  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores,  and  French  and  Psychology  for  Sopho- 
mores."  Thus  every  Senior  and  Junior  who  did  not 
select  mathematics  had  to  study  three  languages 
during  the  last  two  years,  as  well  as  during  the  Soph- 
omore year.    The  number  of  exercises  was  also  in- 
creased;  Freshmen  had  sixteen  and  Seniors  twenty- 
three  per  week.    In  1849  this  excess  was  relieved  by 
requiring  only  two  instead  of  three  elective  studies 
from  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

President  Sparks  waa  hostile  to  the  elective  system, 
and  soon  introduced  changes  which  narrowed  its 
scope.  No  Junior  or  Senior  might  take  more  than 
one  elective;  if  he  took  more  than  one,  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  "extra,"  and  did  not  count  Professor 


Peirce  vigorously  opposed  this  retrograde  step,  and  he 
was  seconded  by  Professors  Beck  and  Longfellow. 
"The  voluntary  system,  as  it  has  been  called,"  wrote 
President  Sparks  in  his  last  Report  (1851-52),  "  is  still 
retained  to  a  certain  extent,  rather  from  necessity 
than  preference.  The  number  and  variety  of  the 
studies  for  which  the  University  has  provided  instruc- 
tion are  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  fur  any  student, 
within  the  period  of  four  years,  to  give  such  a  degree 
of  attention  to  them  as  will  enable  him  to  acquire 
more  than  a  limited  and  superficial  knowledge  from 
which  little  profit  can  be  derived."  "The  last  sen- 
tence is,"  to  quote  President  Eliot,  "an  unanswerable 
argument  for  an  elective  system  in  a  University."  In 
1856-57  a  further  curtailment  waa  made;  French  was 
again  optional ;  Juniors  were  required  to  take  two 
out  of  the  three  studies,  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathemat- 
ics, and  a  half-year's  course  in  molecular  physics  was 
required  of  them.  In  1858  chemistry  was  made  elect- 
ive for  Juniors;  in  1862  patristic  and  modem  Greek 
was  added  to  the  free  list.  German,  Spanish  and  ele- 
mentary Italian  were  also  included  among  the  Senior 
and  Junior  electives,  but  as  the  highest  mark  attain- 
able in  any  of  them  was  only  six,  instead  of  eight — 
the  maximum  in  required  studies — "students  who  had 
any  regard  for  College  rank  were  debarred  from  pur- 
suing these  undervalued  elective  studies.  " 

In  1865,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  Elective  Sys- 
tem were  once  more  in  the  majority.  The  Faculty, 
although  still  small  in  number,  and  overworked 
through  the  custom  of  dividing  classes  into  small  sec- 
tions, voted  "  that  botany  be  made  an  elective  study 
in  the  Junior  year,  that  Greek  iu  that  year  be  an 
elective  instead  of  a  required  study,  and  that  Juniors 
be  allowed  two  elective  studies  instead  of  one ;  that 
German  should  be  introduced  as  a  required  study 
into  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  that 
Roman  history,  Greek  history  and  philosophy,  and 
German  should  he  added  to  the  elective  studies  of  the 
Junior  year.  Subsequently,  Greek  poetry  wasaddeil." 
In  1867  a  new  scheme  waa  drawn  up,  according  to 
which  all  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  waa  re- 
quired ;  the  Sophomores  had  seven  hours  a  week  re- 
quired,  and  six  hours  elective ;  the  Juniors  and  Seniors 
had  six  hours  required,  and  six  or  nine  hours  elective. 
But  slight  changes  occurred  until  1870,  when,  by 
raising  the  tuition  fee  from  $104  to  $150  per  annum, 
the  increase  of  income  enabled  the  employment  of  a 
larger  force  of  instructors  and  the  consequent  exten- 
sion of  the  Elective  System.  Year  by  year  the  num- 
ber of  required  studies  was  lessened.  In  1872  the 
Seniors  were  free  to  choose  all  their  courses  ;  in  1879 
this  privilege  reached  the  Juniors ;  in  1884  it  waa  ex- 
tended to  the  Sophomores.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Freshmen  had  nine  hours  a  week  of  electives  and 
seven  honra  of  required  studies.  But  for  all  the 
classes  a  certain  number  of  themes  and  forensics  waa 
prescribed. 

In  1885  the  Elective  System  was  brought  to  its 
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logical  conclusion  by  being  extended  to  Freshmen. 
At  the  present  time  (1890)  the  only  prescribed  work 
is:  Freshmen,  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition, 
three  hours  a  week  ;  Chemistry,  lectures  once  a  week, 
first  half-year ;  Physics,  once  a  week,  second  half- 
year  ;  German,  or  French,  three  hours  a  week,  for 
those  who  do  not  present  themselves  for  examination 
on  the  study  at  entrance.  Sophomores,  twelve  Themes, 
Juniors  and  Seniors  a  forensic,  a  thesis,  and  an  exam- 
ination in  argumentative  composition  in  each  year. 

The  two  leading  objections  to  the  Elective  System — 
first,  that  students  (particularly  Freshmen)  cannot  be 
trusted  to  select  the  studies  best  fitted  for  their  devel- 
opment; and  second,  that  some  students  will  begin 
too  early  to  specialize,  and  so  fail  to  derive  a  liberal 
education  from  their  College  training — have  been 
equally  disproved  by  the  experiment  at  Harvard  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  those  who, 
through  idleness  or  injudicious  choice,  have  failed, 
has  been  very  small,  and  is  constantly  kept  down  by 
the  checks  which  the  Faculty  has  provided — frequent 
examinations,  and  the  appointment  of  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  to  consult  with  and  overlook  each  stu- 
dent. In  1889  the  Overseers,  fearing  that  too  many 
of  the  students  might  abuse  the  privilege  of  volun- 
tary attendance  at  lectures,  suggested  that  a  more 
strict  method  of  marking  absences  and  of  registration 
should  be  adopted  ;  and  this  has  been  done.  But 
even  such  restrictions  as  these  must  sooner  or  later  be 
abandoned,  when  the  idea  of  what  a  University 
should  be  triumphs — not  a  reform  school,  nor  a  semi- 
nary, nor  a  substitute  for  paternal  superintendence, 
but  a  treasury  of  learning  from  which  every  properly 
qualified  person  may  draw  in  proportion  to  his  ability. 
Our  American  public  and  most  of  our  educators  are 
still  too  tightly  bound  by  the  traditions  dating  from  a 
time  when  colleges  were  but  higher  boarding-schools, 
to  realize  as  yet  the  significance  and  the  superiority 
of  the  University  ideal  towards  which  we  have  seen, 
in  this  brief  review.  Harvard  steadily  approaching. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Elective  System  there  has 
grown  up  a  class  of  special  studenls,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  and  of  graduate  students  who  either 
desire  to  take  a  higher  degree  or  to  pursue  for  a  time 
some  special  branch  of  advanced  study.  Of  the  for- 
mer, the  average  annual  number  between  1828  and 
1847  inclusive  was  only  three,  and  little  attention 
was  paid  to  them.  In  the  latter  year  the  Scientific 
School  was  opened,  and  for  three  years  all  its  mem- 
bers were  designated  "special  stadenta."  In  1850 
the  School  was  put  on  a  better  basis,  examinations 
for  admiesion  were  required,  and  the  "  specials '' no 
longer  attended.  It  was  not  until  1876  that  the  Col- 
lege was  again  oflScially  opened  "to  persons  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  old,  who  shall  satisfy  the  fac- 
ulty of  their  fitness  to  pursue  the  particular  courses 
they  elect,  althoiigh  they  have  not  passed  the  usual 
examinations  for  admission  to  College,  and  do  not 
prop  ise  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 


Arts."'  In  1881  the  restriction  as  to  age  was  annulled, 
and  prescribed  as  well  as  elective  courses  were  offered 
to  these  students,  then  called  "  unmatriculated  "  and 
(since  1882)  "  special." 

The  Graduate  Department  has  likewise  grown  very 
rapidly.  It  is  attended  not  only  by  Harvard  gradu- 
ates, but  also  by  those  from  other  colleges,  who  come 
here  to  complete  their  training.  The  work  done  by 
them  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  work  which  belongs  to  a 
University,  and  to  this  department  the  best  efforts  of 
the  professors  will  inevitably  be  more  and  more  de- 
voted as  the  general  standard  of  learning  is  raised. 
The  higher  degrees  (Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy)  are  conferred  after  one  or 
two  years  of  successful  graduate  study.  In  early 
times  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  re- 
quired to  spend  a  year  in  the  College  after  their  grad- 
uation, and  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  In 
1844  this  custom  was  abandoned,  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years  any  one  who  had  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree 
was  entitled  to  the  Master's  degree  on  the  payment  of 
five  dollars  three  years  after  graduation.  This,  of  course, 
deprived  the  degree  of  A.M.  of  all  scholastic  value ; 
but  since  1872  no  person  has  received  it  at  Harvard 
unless  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  above  stated, 
and  the  Master's  degree  is  now  a  certificate  that  one 
year  of  graduate  work  has  been  well  performed. 
During  the  academic  year  1888-89  there  were  ninety- 
nine  graduate  students  connected  with  the  University, 
of  whom  ten  were  non-residents.  Of  the  latter,  nine 
were  holders  of  fellowships,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  incumbents  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies 
abroad  under  the  direction  of  the  Academic  Council. 

Thus  have  the,  methods  and  courses  of  instruction 
been  slowly  liberalized  and  improved.  The  Classics 
and  Mathematics,  before  which,  as  before  Gog  and 
Magog,  educators  fell  down  and  worshipped,  declaring 
them  to  be  the  only  true  agents  of  culture,  have  grad- 
ually been  placed  in  their  proper  position — not  de- 
graded nor  laid  on  the  shelf,  but  prohibited  from  ex- 
cluding proper  reverence  for  Science,  History  and  the 
Modern  Languages,  which  are  now  recognized  as  be- 
ing important  means  to  culture.  And  the  work  done 
in  Greek  and  Latin  and  Mathematics,  being  no  longer 
obligatory,  is  more  earnest  than  in  the  days  of  com- 
pulsion, and  productive  of  more  good.  The  old  su- 
perstition that  the  degree  of  A.B,  will  be  unintelli- 
gible, unless  all  who  receive  it  have  taken  the  same 
courses,  still  befogs  the  eyes  of  some  conservatives; 
but  experience  will  certainly  dissipate  this,  together 
with  other  ancient  delusions,  and  the  deliberations 
now  (1890)  in  progress  to  shorten  the  academic  course 
from  four  to  three  years,  by  entitling  a  student  to  his 
degree  whenever  he  shall  have  passed  satisfactorily 
the  required  number  of  studies,  prove  that  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  conservatives  will  soon  fall. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  Har- 
vard has  naturally  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the 
leaching  of  the  preparatory  schools.    In  1827  the 
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caiidicluto  for  l,ho  I'^i  CRliiiian  Olasa  must  bo  thoroughly 
ac(]uaiuled  with  Jjfltin  and  Greek  Grammar,  iiiohiding 
prosody  ;  ho  must  he  able  to  construe  and  parse  Ja- 
cob's Greek  Reader,  the  Gospels  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Vergil,  Sallustand  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  and 
to  translate  English  into  Latin  ;  he  must  be  well 
versed  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  in  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  Arithmetic,  in  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractious,  in  proportion,  simple  and  compound,  in 
single  and  double  fellowship,  in  alligation,  medial 
and  alternate,  and  in  algebra  to  the  end  of  simple 
equations,  comprehending  also  the  doctrine  of  roots 
and  powers,  and  in  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
gression. Now,  however,  many  of  the  studies  for- 
merly taken  up  in  College  are  embraced  in  the  ordi- 
nary preparatory  school  curriculum.  Seventy  years 
ago  boys  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  now 
the  average  at  entrance  is  nearly  nineteen.  There 
are  two  classes  of  studies — elementary  and  advanced— 
on  one  of  which  the  candidate  for  admission  is  exam- 
ined. The  former  class  (in  1889).  comprised,  1,  a 
short  composition  on  some  classic  English  author, 
and  the  correction  of  specimens  of  bad  English.  2, 
Greek.  The  translation  jit  sight  of  simple  Atiic  prose, 
with  questions  on  the  usual  forms  and  constructions. 

3,  Latin.  As  in  Greek.  4,  German,  and  5,  French. 
Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  prose.  6,  History, 
including  Historical  Geography.  Either  the  History 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  History  of  the  United 
States  and  England.  7,  Mathematics.  Algebra, 
through  quadratic  equations,  and  Plane  Geometry.  8, 
Physical  Science.  Either  Astronomy  or  Physics,  or 
a  course  of  experiments  in  mechanics,  sound,  light, 
heat  and  electricity,  not  less  than  forty  in  number, 
actually  performed  at  school  by  the  pupil.  The  ex- 
aminations in  Advanced  Studies  comprise,  1,  Greek. 
Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  Homer, 
or  of  ten  difficult  passages  from  Homer  and  Herod- 
otus, with  questions  on  construction  and  prosody. 
2,  Latin.  Translation  of  average  passages  from 
Cicero  and  Vergil.    3,  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

4,  German.  One  work  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Chamisso  and  Freytag,  with  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion. G,  French.  One  work  of  George  Sand,  San- 
deau.  Scribe  and  Legouve,  Henri  Gr(5ville,  La  Fon- 
taine, Moliere,  Racino  and  Corneille,  with  grammar 
and  composition.  6,  Mathematics.  Logarithms  ;  Plane 
Geometry,  with  its  application  to  Surveying  and  Nav- 
igation ;  either  Solid  Geometry  or  the  Elements  of 
Analytic  Geometry.  8,  Physics.  A  course  of  at 
least  sixty  experiments  in  addition  to  those  of  the  ele- 
mentary physics.  9,  Chemistry.  Sixty  experiments 
performed  by  the  pupil.  The  candidate  is  also  per- 
mitted to  take  optional  examiiiations,  and  thus  to 
qualify  himself  to  pursue  more  advanced  courses.  He 
may,  for  example,  be  examined  in  the  prescribed 
Freshman  work  or  in  any  elective  open  to  Freshmen. 

This  account  of  the  progress  of  education  cannot  be 
more  a[)propriately  concluded  than  by  appending  the 


following  table,  in  which  is  shown  tlio  number  of 
Elective  courses  provided  by  the  College  for  the  year 
1888-89: 


Romtmco  Philology   .  . 

■  - 

4 

■  ■  11!^ 

•  •  "V^ 

•  •  ^VA 

EiiKliah  

.  .  8 

.  .  .3K 

.  .  8 

■  •  12^ 

3 

l8:^ 

There  were  besides  four  and  a  half  prescribed 
courses. 

A  word  should  also  be  said  concerning  the  con- 
stantly increasing  usefulness  of  the  College  Libiary 
In  1860  the  system  of  "card  catalogues"  was  intro- 
duced, and  since  the  completion  of  the  new  wing,  in 
1876,  the  books  have  been  wholly  re-arranged.  Mr. 
Justin  Winsor,  who  succeeded  Mr.  John  L.  Sibley  as 
Librarian  in  1877,  has  initiated  many  improvements. 
The  plan  of  reserving  the  works  needed  by  students 
in  the  various  courses  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  Reading  Room  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  students  who  would  use  it.  In 
special  cases  permission  is  also  granted  to  go  directly 
to  the  stacks  and  alcoves.  For  several  years  past  the 
Library  has  issued  an  occasional  Bulletin.  One  of  the 
assistants  prepares  the  University  Catalogue,  which  has 
been  published  annually  in  pamphlet  form  since  1819. 
Before  that,  from  1803,  the  list  of  students  was 
printed  on  a  broadside.  The  Catalogue  of  Alumni, 
issued  triennially'  from  1700  to  1880,  and  quinquen- 
nially  since  the  latter  date,  is  edited  by  another  as- 
sistant at  the  Library.  This  year  (1890)  it  will  ap- 
pear for  the  first  timo  in  English  instead  of  Latin. 
Two  interesting  facts  may  be  recorded  here:  Ko  Kun 
Hua,  a  mandarin,  was  instructor  of  Chinese  in  the 
College  from  1879  to  1882,  and  in  1881  members  of 
the  Greek  department  gave  a  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  in  the 
original  language  at  Sanders  Theatre,  the  music  be- 
ing composed  by  Professor  J.  K.  Paine. 

III.  STUDENT  LIFE. 

Commons. — An  adequate  account  of  the  life  of  the 
students  at  Harvard,  from  generation  to  generation, 
would  be  very  interesting,  but  sufficient  material  is 
lacking.  I  shall  attempt  to  present,  however,  as  briefly 
yet  satisfactorily  as  possible,  the  records  I  have  found, 
and  I  shall  present  them  chronologically  and  topic- 
ally, so  that  the  reader  who  so  desires  can  trace  the 
growth  of  undergraduate  conditions,  and  compare 

*  Tho  earliest  known  rntiilogiie  of  graduates  is  dated  l(i74  ;  (lie  ih'xI, 
1082.  Down  to  tlio  llovolution  Mnsli  rs  of  Arts  were  called  "  Shu,"  and 
80  appear  In  the  oar'y  catalotiuoB.  The  terms  Senior  and  Junior  A'wji/ijs- 
las  were  dropiicd  In  1850. 
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ttiose  of  one  period  with  those  of  another.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  College,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
from  a  state  of  subservience  to  civil  and  religious 
authority  to  a  state  of  independence ;  a  similar 
process  is  illustrated  in  the  development  of  student 
life.  Students  were  originally  treated  like  school-boys  ; 
they  are  now  treated  like  men,  hampered  as  little  as 
is  practicable  by  academic  police  regulations ;  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  they  now  learn  at 
the  University  is  that  of  self-dependence,  whereby 
they  build  up  their  character  and  fit  themselves  for 
their  battle  with  the  world. 

But  the  designers  of  the  "  schools  at  Newtowne  " 
had  no  such  ideal  in  view.  They  were  themselves 
members  of  an  austere  community,  and  undertook 
collectively  to  admonish,  correct  and  punish  any 
individual  member  who  might  be  deemed  delinquent ; 
and  they  imposed  on  their  seminary  a  system 
similar  to  that  by  which  adult  lives  were  guided.  If 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Harvard  was,  for  many  years 
after  its  founding,  a  theological  seminary,  in  which 
the  scholars  were  mere  boys,  we  shall  understand  the 
principles  by  which  its  discipline  was  framed.  In  the 
great  European  universities  of  the  Middle  Age,  at 
Bologna,  Padua  and  Paris,  the  students  were  often 
the  masters,  and  the  Faculty  were  the  servants  ;  but 
at  Harvard  the  relations  were  reversed;  the  Faculty 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  undergraduate,  and 
brooked  no  question  of  their  authority.  The  Faculty 
provided  not  only  lodging  and  board  for  the  student, 
but  directed  his  worship  and  his  recreation  with  the 
same  severity  as  his  studies ;  he  was  a  member  of  a 
large  family,  in  which  the  President  or  Tutor 
assumed  the  r61e  of  father,  and  believed,  like  most 
fathers  at  that  time,  that  the  child  should  not  be 
spoiled  from  too  sparing  an  application  of  the  rod. 

First  in  importance  in  an  account  of  student  life, 
excepting  of  course,  education,  which  has  already 
been  sketched,  is  the  history  of  Commons.  And 
from  the  very  beginning  of  Harvard  College,  com- 
plaints of  bad  fare  reach  us.  When  Eaton  and  his 
wife  were  examined  in  regard  to  their  conduct  at  this 
Seminary  (1637-39)  the  latter  confessed  that  she  had 
provided  very  scantily  for  the  students.  Their  break- 
fast, she  deposed,  "  was  not  so  well  ordered,  the  flower 
not  so  fine  as  it  might,  uor  so  well  boiled  or  stirred." 
Beef  was  allowed  them,  but  she  never  gave  it,  and 
she  was  stingier  in  her  hu.'iband's  absence  than  in  his 
presence.  She  denied  them  cheese  when  they  sent 
for  it,  and  although  she  had  it  in  the  house;  "for 
which,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  humbly  beg  pardon  of 
them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  confess  my  sin.  .  .  . 
And  for  bad  fish,  that  they  had  it  brought  to  table,  I 
am  sorry  that  there  was  that  cause  of  off'ence  given 
them.  I  acknowledge  my  sin  in  it.  And  for  their 
mackerel,  brought  to  them  with  their  guts  in  them, 
and  goat's  dung  in  their  hasty  pudding,  it's  utterly 
unknown  to  me;  but  I  am  much  ashamed  it  should 
be  in  the  family,  and  not  prevented  by  myself  or 
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servants.  .  .  .  And  that  they  made  their  beds  at 
any  time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  I  am  sorry 
they  were  ever  put  to  it.  For  the  Moor  his  lying  in 
Sim  Hough's  sheet  and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a  truth 
in  it;  he  did  so  one  time,  and  it  gave  Sam  Hough 
just  cause  of  offence.  .  .  .  And  that  they  eat  the 
Moor's  crusts,  aq^  the  swine  and  they  had  share  and 
share  alike,  and  the  Moor  to  have  beer,  and  they 
denied  it,  and  if  they  had  not  enough,  for  my  maid 
to  answer,  they  should  no"^,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to 
these  things,  and  know  not  the  least  footsteps  for 
them  so  to  charge  me.  .  .  .  And  for  bread  made 
of  heated  sour  meal,  although  I  know  of  but  once 
that  it  was  so,  since  I  kept  house,  yet  John  Wilson 
affirms  it  was  twice  ;  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  any 
of  it  was  spent  amongst  them.  For  beer  and  bread, 
that  it  was  denied  them  by  me  betwixt  meals,  truly  I 
do  not  remember  that  ever  I  did  deny  it  unto  them ; 
and  John  Wilson  will  affirm,  that  generally,  the  bread 
and  beer  was  free  for  the  boarders  to  go  unto.  And 
that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the 
linen,  it's  true  it  was  propounded  to  them,  but 
never  imposed  upon  them.  And  for  their  pudding 
being  given  the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butter 
or  suet,  and  that  I  said  it  was  miln  of  Manchester  in 
Old  England,  it's  true  that  I  did  say  so,  and  am  sor-i-y 
they  had  any  cause  of  offence  given  them  by  having 
it  so.  And  for  their  wanting  beer  betwixt  brewings, 
a  week  or  half  a  week  together,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was 
so  at  any  time,  and  should  tremble  to  have  it  so,  were 
it  in  my  hands  to  do  so  again."  ' 

Eaton  and  his  wife  were  discharged  and  heavily 
fined,  but  the  students  still  continued  to  live  at  Com- 
mons, where  the  fare  improved.  Parents  paid  for 
their  sons'  schooling  in  produce  and  kind,  whereby 
the  larder  was  better  stored.  On  the  Steward's  book 
we  have  entries  of  "  a  barrel  of  pork,"  "a  old  cow," 
"turkey  henes,"  "two  wether  goatts,"  "  a  bush,  of 
parsnapes,"  "  a  ferkinge  of  butter,"  "  a  red  ox,"  "  ap- 
pelles,"  "  a  forking  of  soap,"  "  rose  watter,"  "  three 
pecks  of  peasse,"  "  beaffe,"  "  fouer  sholes  from  the 
farm,"  "tobacko,"  etc.;  which  were  doubtless  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  Laws,  Liberties  and  Orders  of  LLarvard  College 
(1G42-46),  adopted  under  President  Dunster,  state 
that  no  scholar  shall  "be  absent  from  his  studies  or 
appointed  exercises  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever, 
half  an  hour  at  afternoon  bever,  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  dinner,  and  so  long  at  supper."  The  "morning 
bever"  was  eaten  in  the  buttery,  or  in  the  student's 
chamber;  the  "afternoon  bever"  came  at  about  four 
o'clock,  between  dinner  and  supper,  which  were 
served  in  the  hall.  Dunster  also  drew  up  (1650)  a 
series  of  lules  for  the  regulation  of  the  students'  diet. 
The  Steward  was  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Pres- 
ident when  any  student  was  indebted  for  more  than 
£2  for  his  board,  in  order  that  the  youth  might  be 

1  Harvard  Book,  ii,  78,  79. 
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Hetit  U>  liiH  friciids,  "if  not  above  ii  diiy'rt  journey  dis- 
tant." The  Steward  was  also  forbidden  "  to  take  any 
pay  that  is  useless,  hazardful  or  imparting  detriment 
to  the  college,  ns  lean  cattle  to  feed."  It  was  decreed 
furtlier  that  "  WiiEREAS  your.g  scholars,  to  the  dis- 
honor of  God,  liindrance  of  tlicir  studies  and  damage 
of  their  friends'  estate,  inconsiderato^y  and  intemptr- 
atoly  are  ready  to  abuse  tlieir  liberty  of  sizing  [extra 
Ibod  or  drink  ordered  from  the  buttery]  besides  their 
commons;  therefore  the  Steward  shall  in  no  case 
permit  any  Students  whatever,  under  the  degree  of 
Masters  of  Art,  or  Fellows,  to  expend  or  be  provided 
for  themselves  or  any  townsmen  any  extraordinary 
commons,  unleps  by  the  allowance  of  the  President, 
or  two  of  the  Fellows,  whereof  their  Tutor  always  to 
be  one,  or  in  case  of  manifest  sickness,  pre-signified 
also  unto  the  President,  or  in  case  of  a  license,  of 
course  granted  by  the  President  to  some  persons 
whose  condition  he  seeth  justly  requires  it." 

The  steward  and  cook  must  keep  their  utensils 
"  clean  and  sweet  and  fit  for  use ;"  but  they  were  not 
"  bound  to  keep  or  cleanse  any  particular  scholar's 
spoons,  cups  or  such  like,  but  at  their  own  discre- 
tion." A  scholar  who  "detained"  any  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  College  was  fined  three  pence.  No  scholars 
were  permitted  to  go  into  "the  butteries  or  kitchen, 
save  with  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  with  some 
grave  and  sober  strangers  ;  and  if  they  shall  presume 
to  thrust  in,  they  shall  have  tliree  pence  on  their 
heads."  At  meals  the  scholars  must  sit  orderly  in 
their  places,  and  none  must  rise  or  go  out  of  the  Hall 
without  permission  before  thanksgiving  be  ended. 
Finally,  the  Butler  should  receive  ten  shillings  on 
September  13th,  and  ten  more  on  December  13th, 
"  toward  candles  for  the  Hall  for  prayer  time  and 
supper,  which,  that  it  may  not  be  burdensome,  it 
shall  be  put  proportionably  upon  every  scholar  who 
retaineth  his  seat  in  the  buttery." 

In  early  times  the  position  of  Steward  and  Butler 
were  both  filled  by  graduates ;  and  some  of  the  stu- 
dents waited  on  table,  for  which  they  were  paid. 
William  Thomson,  for  instance,  of  the  Glass  of  1653, 
received  quarterly  one  pound  "  for  his  services  in  the 
Hall;"  Zechariah  Brigden  (Glass  of  1657)  was  given 
for  "  ringinge  the  bell  and  waytinge,  £1  2s.;"  and 
John  Hale,  of  the  same  class,  received  for  "  waytinge 
and  his  monitor-work  £2  lis." 

Dunsier's  rules  remained  in  vigor,  with  occasional 
modifications,  down  to  1734.  Judge  Sewall  states 
that  in  1674  a  student  was  punished  for  "speaking 
blasphemous  words,"  by  being  obliged  "  to  sit  alone 
by  himself  uncovered  at  meals  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  Fellows;"  from  which  we  infer 
tint  it  was  then  customary  to  have  the  head  covered 
while  eating.  Order  was  maintained  by  the  presence 
of  the  Tutors  at  Commons;  and  the  Corporation,  or 
Overseers,  frequently  fixed  the  price  which  the  Stew- 
ard and  Butler  might  charge  for  their  Ibod  and 
liquors.    Thus,  in  October,  1715,  the  latter  was  jno- 


hibited  from  taking  more  than  two  pence  a  (juart 
for  cider  until  the  Ist  of  February. 

That  students  lodged  outside  of  the  College  build- 
ings seems  to  have  been  an*  early  practice,  necessi- 
tated by  the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations  in  the 
Halls;  and  that  some  of  those  who  lodged  in  the 
Halls  boarded  outside  is  evident  from  the  order 
passed  in  1724  to  compel  all  such  scholars,  graduates 
and  undergraduates  to  eat  at  Commons,  unless  the 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  Tutors  granted  them 
leave  to  do  otherwise.  This  rule  was  the  source  of 
much  trouble,  and  was  long  resisted.  A  visiting 
committee  of  the  Overseers  reported,  in  1732,  that 
this  rule  ought  to  be  enforced ;  that  students  and 
graduates  should  be  prevented  "from  using  punch, 
flip  and  like  intoxicating  drinks,"  and  "that  Com- 
mons be  of  better  quality,  have  more  variety,  clean 
table-cloths  of  convenient  length  and  breadth  twice 
a  week,  and  that  plates  be  allowed." 

New  laws,  consonant  with  these  recommendations, 
were  passed  in  1734.  Students,  in  order  to  "  furnish 
themselves  with  useful  learning,"  must  "  keep  in 
their  respective  chambers,  and  diligently  follow  their 
studies,  except  half  an  hour  at  breakfast,  at  dinner 
from  12  to  2,  and  after  evening  prayers  till  nine  of 
the  clock."  Breakfast,  or  "morning  bever,"  was  still 
served  at  the  buttery,  and  eaten  usually  in  the  stu- 
dent's chamber.  No  resident  in  the  College  might 
"  make  use  of  any  distilled  spirits  or  of  any  such 
mixed  drinks  as  punch  or  flip  in  entertaining  one 
another  or  strangers;"  and  no  under-graduate  might 
■'keep  by  him  brandy,  rum  or  any  other  distilled 
spirituous  liquors,"  or  send  for  them  without  leave 
from  the  President  or  a  Tutor.  The  clean  linen 
cloths,  of  suitable  length  and  breadth,  and  pewter 
plates  were  furnished  by  the  College;  but  the  plates 
were  to  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  scholars. 
Section  3,  Chapter  V,  of  these  laws  runs  as  follows  : 
"The  waiters,  when  the  bell  tolls  at  meal-times,  shall 
receive  the  plates  and  victuals  at  the  kitchen-hatch, 
and  carry  the  same  to  the  several  tables  for  which 
they  are  designed.  And  none  shall  receive  their 
commons  out  of  the  Hall,  except  in  case  of  sickness 
or  some  weighty  occasion.  And  the  Senior  Tutor  or 
other  Senior  scholar  in  the  Hall  shall  crave  blessing 
and  return  thanks.  And  all  the  scholars,  while  at 
their  meals,  shall  sit  in  their  places  and  behave 
themselves  decently  and  orderly,  and  whosoever  shall 
be  rude  or  clamorous  at  such  time,  or  shall  go  out  of 
the  Hall  before  thanks  be  returned,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  one  of  the  Tutors  not  exceeding  five  shil- 
lings." 

The  buttery  came  to  be  a  recognized  department  ot 
theCollege,  where  students  could  purchase  provisions, 
beer,  cider  and  other  extras,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  no  excuse  for  frequeuting  the  fiublic-houses  and 
taverns  in  the  town.  The  butler  was  authorized  to 
sell  his  wares  at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  beyoiu' 
the  current  price,  and  from  this  profit  he  derived  a 
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part,  if  not  all,  of  his  salary.  He  and  the  cook  were 
enjoined  to  keep  their  utensils  clean,  to  scour  the 
kitchen  pewter  twice  every  quarter,  and  the  drinking 
vea^eU  once  a  week  or  oftener.  Among;  the  other 
duties  of  the  butler,  he  was  required  to  "  wait  upon 
the  President  at  the  hours  for  prayer  in  the  Hall,  for 
his  orders  to  ring  the  bell,  and  also  upon  the  Profes- 
sors for  their  lectures,  as  usual ;  "  to  "  ring  the  bell 
for  Commons  according  to  custom,  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night;"  to  "provide 
candles  for  the  Hall,"  and  to  "  take  care  that  the 
Hall  and  the  entry  adjoining  be  swept  once  a  day  and 
washed  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  that  the  tables 
and  forms  be  scoured  once  a  week  (except  in  the  win- 
ter season,  when  they  shall  be  scoured  once  in  three 
weeks,  or  so  often  as  the  Tutors  shall  require  it)." 

Despite  these  explicit  regulations  and  the  fines 
mulcted  for  the  infringement  of  them,  there  were  fre- 
quent cases  of  grumbling  and  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  the  students,  and  of  neglect  or  of  undue  parsimony 
on  the  part  of  the  butler  and  steward.  Before  1747 
permission  to  board  in  private  families  was  generally 
granted,  whereat  the  Overseers  were  displeased  and 
voted  that  it  would  be  "  beneficial  for  the  College 
that  the  members  thereof  be  in  Commons."  After  a 
struggle  lasting  more  than  two  years  the  Steward,  to 
whose  mismanagement  and  "scrimping"  the  students' 
discontent  was  attributed,  was  discharged  and  a  new 
one  appointed.  That  same  year  (1750)  the  Corpora- 
tion voted  "that  the  quantity  of  Commons  be,  as  hath 
been  usual,  viz. :  two  sizes  of  bread  in  the  morning; 
one  pound  of  meat  at  dinner,  with  sufficient  sauce 
(vegetables),  and  half  a  pint  of  beer;  and  at  night 
that  a  part  pie  be  of  the  same  quantity  as  usual,  and 
also  half  a  pint  of  beer;  and  that  the  supper  messes 
be  of  four  parts,  though  the  dinner  messes  be  of  six." 
The  Overseers  persisted  in  their  recommendation  that 
all  studenta  be  compelled  to  board  at  Commons  ;  the 
Corporation,  on  the  contrary,  deemed  that  so  sweep- 
ing a  law  would  be  unwise.  But  the  former,  in  1757, 
passed  a  resolution  that  it  would  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  students,  "  facilitate  their  studies  and 
prevent  extravagant  expense,"  if  they  "were  re- 
strained from  dieting  in  private  families  ;  "  and  as  an 
inducement,  it  was  further  voted  "  that  there  should 
be  pudding  three  times  a  week,  and  on  those  days 
their  meat  should  be  lessened."  In  1760  the  Corpo- 
ration prohibited  students  "from  dining  or  supping 
in  any  house  in  town,  except  on  an  invitation  to  dine 
or  sup  gratii  ;  "  but  this  law  could  hardly  be  strictly 
enforced,  because  many  students  had  still,  through  lack 
of  accommodations  in  the  Halls,  to  lodge  outside,  and 
some  of  the&e  probably  continued  to  "  diet "  at  private 
houses.  In  July,  1764,  the  Overseers  recommended 
that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  breakfast  in  the 
town;  that  breakfast  be  thenceforth  furnished  at  Com- 
mons; that  either  milk,  tea,  chocolate  or  coffee  be 
provided  ;  and  that  students,  if  they  ]jreferred,  might 
prejtare  their  breakfast  in  their  own  chambers,  but 


might  not  eat  it  in  one  another's  chambers.  The 
completion  of  Hollis  Hall,  in  1764,  enabled  most  of 
the  students  to  lodge  in  the  College,  and  they,  to- 
gether with  all  Professors,  Tutors  and  graduates,  were 
obliged  to  board  at  Commons.  There  was  a  rebellion 
in  1766,  caused  partly  by  the  refusal  of  the  College 
oflicers  to  grant  excuses  for  absence  from  prayers,  and 
partly  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  food ;  among  other 
grievances  the  Steward  had  served  bad  butter  for  many 
weeks  past. 

Of  the  fare  previous  to  this. time.  Dr.  Holyoke  (Class 
of  1746)  said  :  "  breakfast  was  two  sizings  of  bread 
and  a  cue  of  beer ;  evening  Commons  were  a  pye.'" 
Judge  Wingate  (Class  of  1759)  wrote:  "As  to  the 
Commons,  there  were  in  the  morning  nonewhile  I  was 
in  College.  At  dinner  we  had,  of  rather  ordinary 
quality,  a  sufficiency  of  meat  of  some  kind,  either 
baked  or  boiled  ;  and  at  supper  we  had  either  a  pint 
of  milk  and  half  a  biscuit,  or  a  meat  pye  or  some 
other  kind.  [Commons]  were  rather  ordinary,  but  I 
was  young  and  hearty  and  could  live  comfortably 
upon  them.  I  had  some  classmates  who  paid  for  their 
Commons  and  never  entered  the  Hall  while  they  be- 
longed to  the  College.  We  were  allowed  at  dinner  a 
cue  of  beer,  which  was  half  a  pint,  and  a  sizing  of 
bread,  which  I  cannot  describe  to  you.  It  was  quite 
suflicient  for  one  dinner."  Before  breakfast  was  reg- 
ularly served  at  Commons,  there  was  much  disorder  in 
getting  the  morning  or  the  evening  "bever"  at  the 
buttery-hatch.  In  the  melee  the  bowl  of  milk  or  choc- 
olate might  be  upset,  and  "  sometimes  the  spoons 
were  the  only  tangible  evidence  of  the  meal  remain- 
ing." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  new  difficulties  in- 
terfered with  the  satisfactory  management  at  Com- 
mons. This  was  one  of  the  grievances  adduced  by  the 
students  when  they  petitioned  the  General  Court  to 
be  moved  back  from  Concord  to  Cambridge.  In 
August,  1777,  the  Corporation,  in  order  "that  the 
charge  of  Commons  may  be  kept  as  low  as  possible, 
Voled,  that  the  Steward  shall  provide  at  the  common 
charge  only  bread  or  biscuit  and  milk  for  breakfast ; 
and,  if  any  of  the  scholars  choose  tea,  coffee  or  choco- 
late for  breakfast,  they  shall  procure  these  articles  for 
themselves,  and  likewise  the  sugar  and  butter  to  be  used 
with  them  ;  and  if  any  scholars  choose  to  have  their 
milk  boiled,  or  thickened  with  flour,  if  it  may  be  had, 
or  with  meal,  the  Steward,  having  seasonable  notice, 
shall  provide  it;  and  further,  as  salt  fish  alone  is  ap- 
pointed ...  for  the  dinner  on  Saturdays,  and  as  this 
article  is  now  risen  to  a  very  high  price,  and  through 
the  scarcity  of  salt  will  probably  be  higher,  the  Stew- 
ard shall  not  be  obliged  to  provide  salt  fish,  but  shall 
procure  fresh  fish  as  often  as  he  can."  In  1783  the 
Faculty  voted  that  in  future  no  students  should  "size  " 
breakfasts  in  the  kitchen,  nor  take  their  dinner  from 
the  kitchen  on  Lord's  Days. 

In  1790  a  new  code  of  College  Laws  was  published, 
ia  which  the  old  prohibition  against  dining  or  sup- 
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])infi;  willi  towiispo()|)lc  (except  flToii/t)  wiiH  reiterated 
hikI,  iiinong  otlicr  lliiiigH,  HtudciilH  were  reijuircd  to 
give  notice  to  liie  Kteward  on  tlio  first  I'Viday  of  each 
niontli  wliat  they  wialicd  for  brealcfast  during  tlio 
month.  Tlio  fine  for  eating  out  of  (Jonimons  was  one 
shilling,  raised,  in  1798,  to  twenty  cents.  At  Com- 
mons the  students  sat  at  ten  tables,  in  messes  of  eight 
on  each  side.  The  Tutors  and  Seniors  occupied  a 
])latforni  raised  eighteen  or  twenty  inches.  Down  to 
1771  the  custom  prevailed  of  placing  students  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  their  families,  the  lists,  written  in 
a  large  German  text,  being  hung  up  in  the  Hall, 
and  those  students  who  belonged  to  the  "  first"  fami- 
lies had  the  privilege  of  helping  themselves  first  at 
table.  The  waiters  were  students,  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  generally  respected  by  their  classmates. 
Boiled  meat  was  served  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
roast  meat  on  the  other  days;  each  person  had  two 
potatoes,  which  he  must  peel  for  himself.  "  On 
'boiling  days'  pudding  and  cabbage  were  added  to 
the  bill  of  fare,  and,  in  their  season,  greens,  either 
dandelion  or  the  wild  pea."  Cider  had  taken  the  place 
of  beer  at  meals,  each  student  being  allowed  as  much 
as  he  wished.  "  It  was  brought  to  the  table  in  pew- 
ter quart  cans,  two  to  each  mess.  From  these  cans 
the  students  drank,  passing  them  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  as  was  anciently  done  with  the  wassail  bowl."' 
Of  course,  complaints  never  ceased.  At  one  time 
the  butter  was  "so  bad  that  a  farmer  would  not  take 
it  to  grease  his  cart-wheels  wiih."  At  other  times, 
when  the  Steward  had  furnislied,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  nothing  but  veal  or  lamb  for  weeks  together, 
the  students  would  assemble  outside  the  buttery  and 
set  up  a  concerted  bleating  and  baaing,  as  a  hint  for 
him  to  vary  their  diet.  In  1790  the  Steward  became 
one  of  the  financial  officers  of  the  College,  and  his 
purveyor's  duties  were  transferred  to  the  Butler  and 
Cook.'  In  order  to  prevent  the  students  from  "  resort- 
ing to  the  different  marts  of  luxury,  intemperance 
and  ruin,"  the  Buttery  was  made  "  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  the  Commons,"  where  they  could  procure, 
"at  a  moderate  advance  on  the  cost,  wines,  liquors, 
groceries,  stationery,  and  in  general  such  articles  as 
it  was  proper  and  necessary  for  them  to  have  occa- 
sionally, and  wliich,  for  the  most  part,  were  not 
included  in  the  Commons  fare.  The  Buttery  was 
also  an  oflice  where,  among  other  things,  records 
were  kept  of  the  times  when  the  scholars  were 
present  and  absent."  In  1801  the  Buttery  was 
abolished,  it  having  for  some  time  previous  "ceased 
to  be  of  use  for  most  of  its  primary  purposes.  The 
area  before  the  entry  doors  .  .  .  had  become 
a  sort  of  students'  exchange  for  idle  gossip,  if  noth- 
ing worse.  The  rooms  were  now  redeemed  from 
traffic,  and  devoted  to  places  of  study.    .    .    .  The 
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last  person  who  hold  the  office  of  Butler  was  Joseph 
Chickeriiig,  a  graduate  of  1799." 

The  handing  out  of  supper  from  the  kitchen-hatch 
was  the  source  of  constant  disturbances;  but  the  Fac- 
ulty made  a  long  struggle  to  |)reserve  this  ancient 
custom.  At  last,  however,  after  repeated  failures, 
they  desisted,  and  from  the  year  180G  supper  was 
served  regularly  at  Commons  in  the  Hall.  A  record 
of  the  Faculty  for  August  31,  1797,  is  worth  quoting : 
"  The  time  of  the  Butler's  Freshman  being  greatly 
taken  up  with  the  public  duties  of  his  station,  and 
with  the  private  concerns  of  the  Buttery,  and  his  task 
being  laborious,  Voted,  That  in  the  future  the  Butler's 
Freshman  be  excused  from  cutting  bread  in  the 
kitchen,  and  that  it  be  cut  by  the  servants  in  the 
kitchen."  In  1807  discontent  over  Commons  led  to 
one  of  the  liveliest  rebellions  in  the  history  of  the 
College ;  among  otlier  violent  acts  a  student  named 
Pratt  at  dinner  did  "publicly  in  the  Hall  insult  the 
authority  of  the  College  by  hitting  one  of  the  officers 
with  a  potatoe."  That  same  year  the  Professors, 
Tutors,  the  Librarian,  graduates  and  undergraduates 
were  required  to  take  all  their  meals  at  Commons, 
but  the  fare  seems  not  to  have  improved.  In  1819  a 
row  occurred  in  Commons  between  the  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen,  which  caused  many  suspensions,  and 
furnished  the  theme  of  the  mock-heroic  poem.  The 
Bebelliad.  Four  years  earlier  Commons  had  been 
removed  from  Harvard  Hall  to  the  just-completed 
University  Hall,  wliere  they  were  held  till  their 
abolition  in  1849.  In  1818  the  wages  of  the  waiters 
were  reduced ;  each  waiter  received  board  gratis  for 
thiee-quarters  of  the  time  during  which  he  was  in 
service.  lu  1823  the  "Master  of  the  Kitchen  "  was 
directed  to  furnish  no  more  cider  at  breakfast  or 
supper;  and  the  next  year  wine  was  denied  at  the 
Thanksgiving  Dinner.  In  1825  students  who  obtained 
permission  might  board  at  a  private  house;  but  they 
might  not  lodge  outside  of  the  College  unless  the 
Faculty  approved.  President  Quincy  purchased  ia 
England  plate  to  be  used  at  Commons,  each  article 
having  the  College  seal:  during  the  Civil  War  this 
service  was  sold,  being  bought  chiefly  by  the  alumni, 
who  thus  secured  mementoes  of  an  obsolete  phase  of 
Harvard  life.  After  1842  the  College  renounced 
responsibility  for  Commons,  which  was  assumed  by 
a  contractor,  who  rented  the  rooms  in  University  and 
provided  the  food.  At  length,  in  1849,  Commons 
were  abolished,  as  they  had  come  to  be  patronized  by 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  students 
residing  at  the  University.  "This  state  of  tilings," 
says  President  Sparks,  in  his  report  for  that  year, 
"afforded  a  clear  indication  that,  whatever  advan- 
tages may  have  been  derived  from  this  arrangement 
ill  former  times,  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  ...  to  leave  the  students  to 
procure  their  board  in  such  private  houses  as  they 
might  select.  .  .  .  The  experiment  has  now  been 
tried  for  one  term,  and  with  such  success  as  to  make 
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it  improbable  that  the  Commons  will  again  be  re- 
vived." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  system,  in 
theory  at  least,  was  a  good  one,  for  it  provided  food 
at  moderate  rates  to  a  large  number  of  students.  The 
trouble  was  that,  in  the  effort  to  economize,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  was  poor,  and  the  quantity  scanty  ;  so 
that  while  poor  students  might  tolerate  it  for  the  sake 
of  getting  a  college  education,  those  who  came  from 
more  prosperous  families  were  inevitably  dissatisfied. 
And  with  the  increase  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
country  the  number  of  well-to-do  students  naturally 
exceeded  that  of  the  poor.  For  fifteen  years,  there- 
fore, the  students  boarded  at  private  houses,  either 
singly  or  in  clubs,  except  that  in  1857  the  College 
conducted  a  restaurant  at  the  old  Brattle  House.  In 
18G4  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  interested  Nathaniel  Thayer 
in  the  subject  of  students'  board,  which  now  cost 
more  than  some  of  those  whose  means  were  small 
could  well  afford  to  pay,  and  he  offered  $1000  to- 
wards the  re-organization  of  Commons.  The  old  rail- 
road fetation  (situated  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Law  School)  had  been  bought  by  the  College,  one 
of  its  rooms  beiog  then  occupied  by  the  Regina  Bon- 
arum,  or  "Queen  of  the  Goodies,"  as  the  head  bed- 
maker  was  nicknamed  by  the  students.  The  Corpor- 
ation consenting,  this  building  was  properly  fitted  up, 
and  the  Thayer  Dining  Club  ate  in  it,  beginning  in 
1865.  The  number  of  students  who  desired  to  par- 
take of  the  Club's  Commons  soon  exceeded  the  capa- 
city of  the  rooms ;  and  Mr.  Thayer  contributed  $5000 
(to  which  some  other  subscribers  added  $2000)  to 
build  an  addition.  The  management  of  the  Club  was 
left  to  its  members,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Facul- 
ty committee  of  three.  Upon  the  completion  of  Me- 
morial Hall  the  Thayer  Club  was  expanded  into  the 
Dining  Association,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  Com- 
mons were  removed  to  Memorial  Hall,  where  they 
have  ever  since  been  held.  The  Association  consists 
of  a  President,  Vice-President  and  of  two  directors 
from  each  School  and  each  College  Class ;  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  are  elected  by  a  general 
vote,  the  directors  by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  their 
School  or  Class  who  belong  to  the  Association.  No 
wine,  beer  or  other  alcoholic  drinks,  and  no  tobacco 
may  be  used  in  the  Hall.  Dinner,  originally  served 
at  2  P.M.,  is  now  served  from  5.30  to  6.30;  breakfast, 
from  8  to  9;  lunch,  from  12.30  to  1.30.  The  price  of 
board  is  charged  on  the  students'  term-bills.  The 
number  of  boarders  at  Memorial  Hall  is  about 
700,  and  as  there  are  usually  many  more  applicants 
th  an  can  be  seated  these  must  wait  for  vacancies  to 
occur.  The  food  is  unquestionably  much  better  than 
was  ever  supplied  by  the  old  Commons,  and,  although 
grumbling  is  frequently  heard,  the  majority  of  the 
students  appreciate  the  advantages  they  enjoy.  Thug 
the  difficult  problem  of  feeding  the  students  has 
been  successfully  solved  ;  they  control  the  manage- 
ment of  Corn/nons,  and  can  therefore  provide  auch 


fare  as  the  majority  desire,  while  the  College,  as  is 
right,  keeps  the  accounts.  In  1889  the  FoxcroftClub 
was  organized,  where  students  can  procure  plain  food 
at  even  cheaper  rates  than  at  Memorial  Hail — thirty- 
five  cents  a  day  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  econom- 
ical student  of  small  appetite. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  set  down  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, the  price  of  food  at  Commons  at  different 
periods.  In  1664-65  it  was  about  76  cents  per  week  ; 
in  1765,  $1.22;  in  1805,  $2.24;  in  1806,  $1.89;  in 
1808,  $1.76;  in  1833,  $1.90 ;  in  1836,  $2.25;  in  1840, 
highest,  $2.25,  lowest,  $1.75;  in  1848,  highest,  $2.50, 
lowest,  $2 ;  from  1864  to  1890  the  price  at  Memorial 
Hall  has  varied  from  about  $3.76  to  $4.25 ;  Foxcroft 
Club  (1890),  lowest  about  $2.  The  coat  of  board  in 
private  houses,  or  at  "  Club  tables,"  has  always  been 
dearer  than  at  Commons.  A  member  of  the  Class  of 
1846  tells  me  that  in  his  time  excellent  fare  was  fur- 
nished for  three  dollars  per  week,  and  more  than  four 
dollars  was  considered  an  extravagant  price.  At  the 
present  time  private  board  may  be  had  at  from  five 
dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  week. 

Prayers.— The  history  of  the  religious  services  in 
the  College,  like  the  history  of  Commons,  deals  with 
a  very  interesting  side  of  student  life.  Enforced- at- 
tendance at  prayers  was  the  cause  of  almost  as  many 
rebellions  and  protests  as  was  scanty  food  in  the  Hall. 
The  writer  on  this  subject  in  The  Harvard  Book,  states 
thus  concisely  the  various  places  where  the  religious 
exercises  at  Harvard  have  been  held:  "Originally 
religious  services  were  held  by  each  class  in  their 
Tutor's  room;  afterwards  all  the  students  came  to- 
gether in  Commons  Ilall  or  the  Library ;  and  later 
an  apartment  in  the  old  Harvard  Hall  was  used  aa  a 
chapel.  In  1744  Holden  Chapel  was  erected,  which 
was  a  building  of  one  story,  entered  by  the  door  at  the 
western  end,  the  seats  of  which,  with  backs,  were 
ranged  one  above  another,  from  the  middle  aisle  to 
the  side  walls.  Soon  after  1766  a  room  on  the  lower 
story  of  the  new  Harvard  Hall  was  taken  for  devo- 
tional exercises.  Here  likewise  the  seats  rose  one 
above  another,  the  Freshmen  occupying  thosein  front, 
the  Sophomores  sitting  behind  them,  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  coming  next;  while  on  either sideof  thedesk, 
which  was  at  the  end  nearest  the  street,  were  seats 
for  the  instructors  and  others."  While  the  College 
was  in  exile  at  Concord  (1775-70),  recitations  were 
held  there  in  the  court-house,  and  prayers  in  the 
meeting-house.  On  the  completion  of  Massachusetts 
Hall,  services  were  held  in  the  Chapel  in  the  upper 
part  of  that  building,  until  1858,  when  Applcton 
Chapel  was  erected,  and  has  since  served  for  both  the 
week-day  and  Sunday  worship  of  the  College. 

From  the  earliest  time  the  students  had  .attended 
the  First  Parish  Church  on  Sundays.  This  was  re- 
built in  1756  (on  the  southwest  corner  of  College  Yard, 
near  the  present  site  of  the  old  Law  School),  and  an 
agreement  was  made  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
First  Parishioners,  by  which  the  front  gallery  was  re- 
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served  for  students,  and  a  pew  on  the  floor  for  the 
President  niid  his  family;  and  the  College,  having 
ngieeil  to  pay  one-seventh  of  the  coat  of  the  huilding 
niul  nil  future  repairs,  had  also  the  right  to  use  it  on 
Commencements  and  public  occasions.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  students  put  so  little  into  the  contribu- 
tiou  box  tliafc  in  1760  the  Corporation  voted  "that  the 
box  should  not  bo  offered  (ordinarily)  on  the  Lord's 
Day  to  the  Scholars'  gallery,  hut  that  instead  they 
should  he  taxed  towards  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
in  each  of  their  quarterly  bills,  nine  pence  lawful 
money."  In  1816  the  connection  between  the  Col- 
lege and  the  First  Parish  Church  was  severed,  and 
the  Sunday  worship  of  the  students  was  conducted  in 
the  Chapel  in  University  Hall  by  ofEcers  of  the  Di- 
vinity School.  The  Church  was  taken  down  in  1833, 
when  its  successor,  the  present  First  Church,  was 
erected. 

Since  the  College  was  originally  a  seminary,  founded 
by  a  church-going  people  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
training  up  youths  to  become  ministers,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  rules  concerning  prayers  and  worship 
were  strict.  In  President  Dunster's  time  it  was  re- 
quired that,  "  Every  Scholar  shall  be  present  in  his 
Tutor's  chamber  at  the  7tb  houre  in  the  morning,  im- 
niediately  after  the  sound  of  the  Bell,  at  his  opening 
the  Scripture  and  prayer,  so  also  at  the  5th  houre  at 
night,  and  then  give  account  of  his  owne  private  read- 
ing. Every  one  shall  so  exercise  himselfe  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  twice  a  day,  that  he  shall  be  ready  to 
give  such  an  account  of  his  proficiency  therein,  both 
in  Theoreticall  observations  of  the  Language,  and 
Logick,  and  in  Practidall  and  Spiritual  truths,  ao  his 
Tutor  shall  require,  according  to  his  ability  ;  seeing 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  it  giveth  under- 
standing to  the  simple.  Pmlm  cxix,  130."  The 
Laws,  Liberties  and  Orders  adopted  at  that  time 
(1642-46)  also  state,  ?  5 :  "In  the  public  church 
assembly,  they  shall  carefully  shun  all  gestures  that 
show  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  God's  ordinances, 
and  be  ready  to  give  an  account  to  their  Tutors  of 
their  profiting,  and  to  use  the  helpe  of  storing  them- 
selves with  knowledge,  as  their  Tutors  shall  direct 
them.  And  all  Sophisters  and  Bachelors  (until  them- 
selves make  common  place)  shall  publicly  repeat 
sermons  in  the  Hall,  whenever  they  are  called  forth." 
And  again,  ?  14  :  "If  any  Scholar,  being  in  health, 
shall  be  absent  from  prayers  or  lectures,  except  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  admonition  (or  such  punishment  as 
the  President  shall  think  meet),  if  he  offend  above 
once  a  week." 

The  President  himself  conducted  the  daily  services 
in  the  Hall.  The  undergraduates  translated  in  the 
morning  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Greek, 
and  in  the  evening,  they  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  English  or  Latin  into  Greek  ;  but  Fresh- 
men were  allowed  to  use  the  English  Bible.  After 
this  reading  the  President  expounded  the  passages 


read,  and  then  closed  with  prayer.  Once  President 
Kogerii's  prayer  was  much  shorter  tha)i  usual. 
"Heaven  Knew  the  Reason  I"  wiole  Cotton  Mather; 
"  the  scholars,  returning  to  their  Choinbers,  found  one 
of  them  on  fire,  and  the  Fire  had  proceeded  so  fur, 
that  if  the  Devotions  had  held  three  Minutes  longer, 
the  Colledge  had  been  irrecoverably  laid  in  Ashes, 
which  now  was  happily  preserved."  The  translating 
was  not  popular,  and  students  shirked  it  as  ofien  as 
they  dared.  In  1723  it  is  reported  that  the  attend- 
ance by  Tutors  and  graduates  at  prayers  was  good,  but 
not  at  the  readings;  but  that  the  undergraduates  at- 
tended both.  In  1795  it  was  ordered  that  the  students 
during  the  prayer  and  at  the  blessing  should  stand 
facing  the  desk,  but  that  they  should  sit  during  the 
reading  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  morning  service  was  for  a  long  time  the  occa- 
sion when  students  made  a  public  confession  of  mis- 
conduct, and  when  the  President  announced  the  names 
of  those  who  were  to  be  punished  by  degradation,  ad- 
monition or  expulsion.  Many  records  of  these  con- 
fessions are  preserved.  I  quote  a  few :  President 
Leverett's  Diary,  under  date  of  November  4,  1712, 
reads:  "A.  was  publickly  admonish'd  in  the  College 
Hall,  and  there  confessed  his  Sinful  Excess,  and  his 
enormous  profanation  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Almighty 
God.  And  he  demeaned  himself  so  that  the  Presid'. 
and  Fellows  conceived  great  hopes  that  he  will  not 
be  lost."  Again,  March  20,  1714,  Leyerett  says  of 
Larnel,  an  Indian  who  had  been  dismissed:  "  He  re- 
mained a  considerable  time  at  Boston,  in  a  state  of 
penance.  He  presented  his  confession  to  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  who  thereupon  became  his  intercessor,  and 
in  his  letter  to  the  President  expresses  himself  thus  : 
'  This  comes  by  Larnel,  who  brings  a  confession  as  good 
as  Austin's  (St.  Augustine),  and  I  am  charitably  dis- 
posed to  hope  it  flows  from  a  like  spirit  of  penitence.' 
In  the  public  reading  of  his  confession,  the  flowing  of 
his  passions  were  extraordinarily  timed,  and  his  ex- 
pressions accented,  and  most  peculiarly  and  emphat- 
ically thoae  of  the  grace  of  God  to  him  ;  which  indeed 
did  give  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  performance  itself,and 
raised,  I  believe,  a  charity  in  some,  that  had  very  little 
I  am  sure,  and  ratified  wonderfully  that  which  I  had 
conceived  of  him.  Having  made  his  public  confes- 
sion, he  was  restored  to  his  standing  in  the  College." 
Tutor  Flynt  writes  in  his  Diary,  November  4,  1717: 
"Three  scholars  were  publicly  admonished  for  thiev- 
ing and  one  degraded  below  five  in  his  class,  because 
he  had  been  before  publicly  admonished  for  card- 
playing.  They  were  ordered  by  the  President  into 
the  middle  of  the  Hall  (while  two  others,  concealers 
of  the  theft,  were  ordered  to  stand  up  in  their  places, 
and  spoken  to  there).  The  crime  they  were  charged 
with  was  first  declared,  and  then  laid  open  as  against 
the  law  of  God  and  the  House,  and  they  were  admon- 
ished to  consider  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it,  with 
its  aggravations;  and  all,  with  them,  were  warned  to 
take  heed  and  regulate  themselves,  so  that  they  might 
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not  be  in  danger  of  so  doing  for  the  future  ;  and  those 
who  consented  to  the  theft  were  admonished  to  be- 
ware, lest  God  tear  them  in  pieces  according  to  the 
test.  They  were  then  fined,  and  ordered  to  make  res- 
titution two-fold  for  each  theft."  President  Wads- 
worth  relates  that  the  public  confession  of  B.,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  disorder,  was  read  in  the  Halh 
after  morning  prayer,  June  29,  1727.  "But  such  a 
disorderly  spirit  at  that  time  prevailed,  that  there  was 
not  one  undergraduate  in  the  Hall  besides  B ,  and 
three  Freshmen  ;  there  werealsothe  President  and  ibe 
two  Senior  Tutors,  but  not  one  Graduate  Master  or 
Bachelor  besides  thfm.  When  the  Scholars,  in  thus 
absenting  from  the  Hall,  refused  to  hear  a  confession 
of,  or  admonitions  against,  the  aforesaid  disorders,  it 
too  plainly  apf>eared  that  they  had  more  easy  and 
favorable  thoughts  of  those  disorders  themselves  than 
they  should  have  had  ;  the  Lord,  of  his  Infinite  grace 
in  Christ,  work  a  better  temppr  and  spirit  in  them." 
As  late  as  ilay  26,  17S6,  there  is  record  of  a  public 
confession  in  the  Chapel. 

Prayer  was  held  at  six  in  the  morning.  In  1731  a 
.schedule  of  Snes  for  absences,  tardiness  and  misbe- 
havior at  Chapel  was  adopted.  Rebellions  frequently 
broke  out,  but  the  regulations  were  enforced.  After 
prayer  there  were  recitations  until  breakfast,  at  half- 
past  seven — a  rule  which  caused  some  of  the  students 
to  take  tbeir  test-books  to  Chapel,  and  to  study  them 
clandestinely  during  the  service.  In  1773,  it  appearing 
that  the  cu^tom  was  sliebted  of  repeating  on  Ihe 
"Lord's  Day  evening"  the  heads  of  the  sermons  on 
the  previous  day,  the  Overseers  proposed  that  one  of 
the  student-  should  read  aloud  a  discourse,  which 
would  not  only  foster  piety,  but  also  encourage  "just 
and  graceml  elocution."  Then  declamations  were 
made  after  evening  prayers,  as  appears  by  an  entry 
in  the  Z/wry  of  .J.  Q.  Adnms:  "March  24,  1786. 
After  prayer  I  declaimed,  as  it  is  termed  ;  two  students 
every  evening  speak  from  memory  any  piece  they 
choose,  if  it  be  approved  by  the  President." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  first  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Sophomore  Class  read  on  successive  Mon- 
days, after  evening  prayers,  the  so-called  "  Customs" 
to  the  Freshmen,  who  were  required  to  listen  with 
decency.  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  his  Diary  for  ilarch  26, 
17S<1,  says:  "After  prayer,  Bancroft,  one  of  tbe  So- 
phomore Class,  read  the  Customs  to  the  Freshmen 
one  of  whom  (McXeai)  -tood  with  his  hat  on  all  the 
time.  He,  with  three  others,  were  immediately  Ao(«W 
(.Ts  tbe  term  is)  before  a  Tutor  and  punished.  There 
was  immediately  after  a  class  meeting  of  the  Fresh- 
men, who,  it  is  said,  determined  they  would  boist  any 
scholar  of  the  other  classes,  who  should  be  seen  with 
his  hat  on  in  the  Yard,  when  any  of  the  Government 
are  there." 

Practical  jokes  were  played  upon  the  minister  from 
an  early  ])€riod.  lu  17S-j  tbe  College  Bible  was  miaa- 
ing,  and  also  two  Indian  images  which  stood  on  the 
gaie-po3Us  of  a  Cambridge  resident.    All  tbe=e  were 


found  by  a  Tutor  in  a  room  of  a  student,  who  was 
reading  tbe  Biblein  loud  tones  tothe  images.    "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  noise?"  asked  the  Tutor  an- 
grily.   "Propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians, 
sir,"  was  the  student's  calm  reply.    In  winter  the 
pulpit  was  lighted  by  candles,  and  sometimes  mischiev- 
ous students  bored  holes  in  these,  and  filled  ihem  with 
powder,  which,  when  the  flame  reached  it,  put  out 
the  lights.   At  another  time,  flat  pieces  of  lead  iuserted 
in  the  candles,  produced  the  same  result.    Many  were 
the  assaults  made  on  the  College  bell,  in  the  endeavor 
to  prevent  its  ringing  for  prayers;  once  the  monitor 
who  marked  absences  was  locked  in  his  room,  but  he 
found  out  the  culprits,  and  marked  them  only  as  ab- 
sent. When  Ashur  Ware,  who  hesitated  in  his  speech, 
conducted  the  service,  the  students  used  to  sneeze, 
making  the  sound  A-a-ihur,  A-a-shur'ware.  "Piill- 
crackers"  being  fastened  to  the  lids  of  the  Bible,  they 
exploded  when  it  was  opened,  whereupon  President 
Kirkland  reproved  the  students  so  earnestly,  that 
many  of  the  students  went  out  saying,  "That's  right," 
"The  President's  right."    Dr.  Kirkland  used  to  be 
summoned  to  prayers  by  the  Regent's  Freshman,  who 
rang  the  bell  morning  and  evening.    Once,  when 
Edward  Everett  was  President,  the  gate  which  led 
from  the  enclosure  of  Wadsworth  House  was  nailed 
up,  so  that  he  had  to  go  round  in  order  to  reach  tbe 
Chapel  in  University.    He  was  so  incensed,  that  he 
lectured  the  students,  using  as  a  text  Dante's  appeal 
to  Florence,  "  What  have  you  done  to  me  ? "  Everett's 
lack  of  humor,  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  the 
disproportion  between  the  annoyance  he  had  sutlered 
and  the  treatment  Dante  received  from  the  Floren- 
tines, was  notloston  someof  his  bearers.  Many  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  more  reverence  at  the  services, 
but  they  often  failed.    And  no  wonder,  when  we 
remember,  that,  besides  the  usual  ceremony,  it  was  the 
custom  for  each  Divinity  student,  who  was  a  benefi- 
ciary of  the  Hopkins  Fund,  to  read  four  theological 
di-ssertations,  each  ten  minutes  long,  after  evening 
pr.iyera.    "  In  one  year  the  undergraduates  were  re- 
quired to  listen   to   thirty-two   such  dissertations, 
among  which  were  an  English  essay  on  'Ej»culatory 
Prayer,'  and  a  Latin  disquisition  on  'The  Hebrevr 
ilasoretic  Points.'  "     Abaencefl  were  announced  in 
Latin  every  Saturday,  and  excuses  were  given  in  Latin. 
Common  e.\cuses  were,  "semelaegrotavi"  "  bisintalui," 
"detaitugabamicU,''  "Exoppido,"  and  "tiTitinnabulum 
non  audivi."    One  Freshman,  charged  with  three  ab- 
sences, replied,  "Xonter,sedse7nelabfu{;  Carolus  frater 
locked  me  vp  in  tfie  buttery."    Once  (April  18,  1821) 
only  three  students  appeared  at  prayers,  which  were, 
nevertheless,  conducted  as  usual :  the  rest  of  the  Col- 
,  lege  had  gone  tbe  preceding  evening  to  see  Kean  act 
j  in  Boston,  and  a  heavy  snow-storm  had  prevented  their 
i  return. 

)     President  Quincy  was  absent  from  prayers  only 
j  twice  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration, 
and  then  he  was  detained  in  court  as  a  witness.  He 
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satdirectly  in  front  of  theor^an,OQ  the  west  side  of  the 
Uuirersity,  opposite  the  minister ;  and  whenever,  after 
the  services,  he  had  au  address  to  make,  he  would 
read  it  from  manuscript.    Henry  Ware,  Sr.,  then 
conducted  morning,  and  his  son  evening  prayers.  In 
1831  a  charge  of  sectarianism  was  raised  against  the 
form  of  services,  but  a  member  of  the  Corporation  re- 
plied that  the  "  objection  is  not  that  they  cotitain  sec- 
tarianism, but  that  they  omit  sectarianism."  Statis- 
tics prepared  in  1830  show  that  during  the  preceding 
year,  absences,  excused  and  unexcused,  of  the  Senior 
Class  averaged  only  two  a  week  for  each  individual. 
Excuses  were  then  granted  by  the  President,  but  in 
1844  President  Quincy  required  thatrevery  minor  must 
"bring  a  written  excuse  from  his  parent,  guardian 
or  physician.    This  bringB  him  continually  uader  do- 
mestic surveillance,  and  gives  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  excuse  of  the  most 
unquestionable  authenticity."    From  that  time,  there- 
fore, we  may  probably  date  the  first  flow  of  that  stream 
of  "doctor's  certificates"  and  parental  excuses,  which 
flooded  "the  ofl5ce"  every  Jlonday  morning,  until, 
by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  attendance,  the  need 
of  those  documents  ceased.      Disturbances  were 
usually  greater  at  evening  than  in  the  morning,  per- 
haps because  the  spirit  of  mischief  was  not  wholly 
aroused  in  those  who  got  out  of  bed,  drew  on  boots 
and  overcoat,  and  ran  to  Chapel  at  six  o'clock  A.  m. 
That  was  the  hour  for  prayers,  except  in  winter,  when 
they  came  at  seven  o'clock.    No  occasion  was  lost  for 
shuffling  or  stamping  with  the  feet,  nntil  at  last  the 
long  seats  were  replaced  by  settees,  so  that  the  moni- 
tors conid  see  who  made  the  noise.   The  Bible  was 
stolen  in  1831  and  in  1852,  and  again  in  1863.  In  1852 
it  was  sent  by  express  to  the  Librarian  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, who  had  it  returned  to  Harvard.    On  one  of  the 
fly-leaves  the  followiug  inscription  was  found ;  Hoc 
Biblvm  raptrm  vi  a  pv/pile  Harvard  Coll.  Chapelli 
Facvltati  Yali  ab  Harv.  Coll.    vndergradvatibvs  dona- 
tvr  rewardvm  meriti  et  lenitatii  in  exjjellando  sopho- 
mores XXV Jvr  et  receptor  idem  in  vestro  librarimcrlo 
retinete :  eovera  aervamvs  in  vsvm  chessboardi  pro  Hel- 
ta- Skelter  Clvb. 

During  President  Walker's  term  (1853-60)  evening 
prayers  were  discontinued ;  at  the  morning  service  a 
choir  was  introduced,  and  a  "Service  Book,"  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Huntington,  was  used.  The  experi- 
ment of  holding  prayers  after  breakfast  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  bell  was  still  the  object  of  many  futile 
attacks;  once,  indeed,  some  students  succeeded  in 
cutting  out  the  tongue,  but  the  Janitor,  Mills,  beat 
the  strokes  with  a  hammer.  Attempta  to  plug  the 
keyholes  of  the  Chapel  doors  likewise  failed;  the 
alert  watchman  always  frustrated  them  in  time.  Once 
the  seats  allotted  to  the  Freshmen  were  painted  green, 
mottoes  were  daubed  on  the  walls,  and  the  building 
was  wantonly  defaced;  later  (in  1870),  stripes  like 
those  on  a  barber's  pole  were  painted  on  the  columns 
in  the  porch  of  the  Chapel.    When  President  Hill,  in 


the  absence  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  conducted  the 
exercises,  a  lighted  hunch  of  fire-crackers  was  thrown 
into  the  pulpit,  but  he  calmly  put  liis  foot  on  the 
fuse  before  the  crackers  exploded.  When  the  news 
came  of  the  capture  of  Richmond,  President  Hill  an- 
nounced it  after  the  services,  and  the  students  went 
out  singing  "  Old  Hundred." 

After  President  Eliot's  accession  (1869)  the  choir 
was  discontinued,  and  the  whole  body  of  students,  led 
by  the  Glee  Club,  saug,  using  a  book  of  "Melodies 
and  Hymns,"  compiled  in  1870.  Each  s-tudent  was 
allowed  fifty  unexcused  absences  during  the  year; 
the  number  being  reduced  to  forty  in  the  case  of  those 
who  were  excused  on  ilondaye.  Each  unexcused 
absence  counted  three  censure  marks ;  each  tardiness 
counted  eight.  The  "prayer  line"  included  all 
students  who  roomed  within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  the 
Chapel.  When  the  unexcused  "  cuts"  amounted  to 
ten,  the  student  was  privately  admonished ;  at  twenty 
"a  public  admonition  "  was  given,  but  no  longer  in 
public;  after  forty  cuts,  the  student  w.is  suspended. 
These  punishments  were  regulated  by  the  Dean. 
Parents  who  objected  on  religious  ground  to  their 
sona'  attendance  at  Chapel,  could  have  them  perma- 
nently excused. 

But  already  public  ssentiraent  began  to  show  itself 
against  compulsory  attendance  at  religious  services. 
It  was  argued  that  a  student  who,  after  a  hasty  toilet, 
goes  to  Chapel  and  listens  perfunctorily  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  to  prayers  and  hymns,  could  not 
be  expected  to  derive  much  good  therefrom ;  an 
empty  stomach  does  not  conduce  to  a  devotional 
frame  of  mind.  But  the  conservatives  for  a  long  time 
opposed  any  change;  it  was  necessary,  they  said,  to 
have  some  means  for  getting  the  students  up  in  the 
morning,  and  prayers  subserved  this  end  exactly. 
The  would-be  reformers  replied  that  it  was  hardly 
decorous  to  convert  an  avowedly  religious  ceremony 
into  a  mere  academic  roll-call.  Then  the  conserva- 
tives insisted  that  to  abolish  compulsory  attendance 
would  be  to  justify  those  critics  of  the  College  who 
were  continually  charging  Harvard  with  irreligion. 
The  reformers  retorted  that  it  was  Pharisaical  to  pre- 
tend that  the  majority  of  the  studects  attended 
Cbapel  in  a  worrihipful  spirit,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  honestly  to  allow  each  student  to  choose  for 
himself.    But  the  conservatives  long  prevailed. 

From  September,  1872,  to  February,  1873,  morning 
prayers  were  discontinued  while  alterations  were  mak- 
ing in  Appleton  Chapel.  President  Eliot,  in  his  Report 
for  that  year,  said :  "  The  Faculty  thus  tried,  quite  in- 
voluntarily, an  interesting  experiment  in  College  dis- 
cipline. It  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  morning 
prayers  were  not  only  right  and  helpful  in  themselves, 
hut  also  necessary  to  College  discipline,  partly  as  a 
morning  roll-call  and  partly  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
continuous  residenca  It  was  therefore  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  omission  of  morning  prayers  for 
nearly  five  months,  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  days 
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are  shortest  and  coldest,  had  no  ill  elfects  whatever  on 
College  order  or  discipline.  There  was  no  increased 
irregularity  of  attendance  at  morning  exercises,  no 
unusual  number  of  absences,  and,  in  fact,  no  visible 
effect  upon  the  other  exercises  of  the  Collie,  or  upon 
the  quiet  and  order  of  the  place.  The  Professors  and 
other  teachers  living  beyond  the  sound  of  the  prayer- 
bell  would  not  have  known  from  any  effect  produced 
upon  their  work  with  the  students  that  morning 
prayers  had  been  intermitted."  In  spite  of  this 
practical  experiment,  however,  the  Overseers  clung  to 
the  old  custom,  and  vetoed  a  vote  of  the  Corporation 
to  make  attendance  at  prayers  voluntary.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  Sunday  morning  prayers  were  aholished, 
Sunday  evening  prayers  having  been  discontinued  in 
1766.  But  the  agitation  was  not  abandoned,  and 
finally,  in  October,  1886,  attendance  at  daily  prayers 
and  Sunday  services  cesised  to  he  compulsory.  Since 
that  time  the  services  have  been  performed  in  rota- 
tion by  the  Plummer  Professor,  or  by  one  of  the  five 
preachers  to  the  University  appointed  annually  from 
among  conspicuous  clergymen  of  various  denomina- 
tions. The  services  are  short,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  students  who  go  of  their  own  accord  has  been 
satisfactory.  The  preacher  for  the  time  being  meets 
any  students  who  wLrh  to  confer  with  him  every 
morning  during  his  term.  Exercises,  with  a  sermon> 
•  are  also  held  on  Sunday  evenings  in  Appleton  Chapel  ; 
and  during  the  winter  months  a  "  Vesper  Service  " 
is  held  every  Thursday  at  five  o'clock,  at  which  the 
singing  is  performed  in  part  by  the  congregation,  and 
in  part  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  by  soloists  especially 
engaged.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  various  re- 
ligious exercises  was  $7555.33  for  the  year  1888-89. 

DlSClPLI-VE. — In  ihe  foregoing  pages  I  have  given 
an  account  of  some  of  the  lawshy  which  the  students 
were  formerly  governed,  and  of  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  ihe  ever-fertile  undergraduate  mii:d  evaded  or 
contravened  them.  I  propose  now  to  de-cribe  a  little 
more  fully  the  various  codes  of  College  discipline, 
and  some  of  the  famous  instances  when  the  students, 
throwing  over  all  restraint,  lived  in  open  rebellion 
with  tbeir  governors.  One  fact  is  impressed  upon  us 
in  reviewing  this  department  of  college  life  :  discon- 
tent and  rebellion  were  vehement  just  in  proportion 
to  the  burden  of  repression.  College  students  are 
men  "  in  the  making ;  "  they  are  endowed  with  a 
large  amount  of  human  nature — a  truth  which  Fac- 
ulties have  often  overlooked  ;  they  can  usually  he  led 
more  easily  than  they  can  he  driven  ;  and  aa  they  have 
been  permitted  larger  liberty,  they  have  behaved 
with  greater  decorum. 

At  the  outset.  Harvard  being  a  seminary  which 
scholars  entered  at  thirteen  and  left  at  seveuteen,  the 
discipline  was  stern,  of  the  Puritan  type  of  stern- 
ness. The  Laws,  Lihtrtki  and  Orders  of  1042  an- 
nounced that  "  ?  2.  Every  one  S'liall  consider  the 
main  end  of  his  life  and  studies  to  know  God  and 
Josns  Christ,  which  is  etern.-ii  life;  .John  xvi,  l.'i."  ?G. 


"  They  shall  eschew  all  profanation  of  God's  holy 
name,  attributes,  words,  ordinances,  and  times  of 
worship;  and  study,  with  reverence  and  love,  care- 
fully to  retain  God  and  his  truth  in  their  minds." 
\  7.  "  Tbey  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates, 
elders,  tutors  and  aged  persons,  by  being  silent  in 
their  presence  (except  they  be  called  on  to  answer), 
cot  gainsaying;  abovring  all  those  laudable  expres- 
sions of  honor  and  reverence  in  their  presence  that 
are  in  use,  or  bowing  before  them,  standing  uncov- 
ered, or  the  like."  \  8.  "  They  shall  be  slow  to  speak, 
and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  lies,  and  uncertain  ru- 
mors, hut  likewise  all  idle,  foolish,  hitter,  scoffing, 
frothy,  wanton  words,  and  offensive  questions."  §  9. 
"  None  shall  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle 
iu  other  men's  affairs."  ?  11.  "  None  shall,  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  frequent  the  company  and  so- 
ciety of  such  men  as  lead  an  unjust  and  dissolute 
life.  Neither  shall  any,  without  license  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  trainband. 
Nor  shall  any,  without  the  license  of  the  Overseers 
of  the  College,  his  Tutor's  leave,  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  call  of  parents  and  guardians,  go  out  to  another 
town."  1 12.  "  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange 
anv-thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpence,  without  the  allow- 
ance of  bis  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutors ;  and  who- 
soever is  found  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  tnch 
thing  without  acquainting  their  Tutors  or  parents, 
shall  forfeit  the  valne  of  the  commodity,  or  the  re- 
storing of  it,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President."  §17.  "If  any  scholar  shall  transgress 
any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  House,  out  of  per- 
verseness,  or  apparent  negligence,  after  twice  ad- 
monition, he  shall  be  liable,  if  not  aduUus,  to  correc- 
tion ;  if  aduUiu,  his  name  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
Overseers  of  the  College  thai  he  may  he  publicly 
dealt  with  after  the  desert  of  bis  fault ;  but  in  greater 
offenses  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  he  exer- 
cised." 

A  little  later  (il^y  6,  1050)  the  Overseers  passed 
an  order  prohibiting  students,  without  permission, 
from  being  "  present  at  or  in  any  of  the  public  civil 
meetings,  or  concourse  of  people,  aa  courts  of  justice, 
elections,  fairs,  or  at  military  exercise,  in  the  time  or 
hours  of  the  college  exercise,  public  or  private. 
Neither  shall  any  scholar  exercise  him.self  in  any 
military  hand,  unless  of  known  gravity,  and  of  ap- 
proved sober  and  virtuous  conversation,  and  that  with 
the  leave  of  the  President  and  his  Tutor.  No  scholar 
shall  take  tobacco,  unless  permitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  consent  of  their  parents  and  guardians, 
and  on  good  reason  first  given  by  a  physician,  and 
then  in  a  sober  and  private  manner."  On  October 
21,  lfJ56,  the  General  Court  ordered  "  that  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  time 
being,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  hereby  empow- 
ered, according  to  their  best  discretion,  to  punish  .ill 
misdemeanors  of  the  youth  iu  their  Society,  either  by 
fine,  or  whipping  in  the  Hall  openly,  as  the  nature  of 
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the  offence  shall  require,  not  exceeding  ten  shillings 
or  ten  stripes  for  one  offence."  A  record  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  June  10,  16')9,  after  stating  that  "  there 
are  great  complaints  of  the  exorhitant  practices  of 
some  students  of  thia  College,  by  their  abusive  words 
and  actions  to  the  watch  of  the  town,"  declares  that 
the  watch,  "  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  shall 
have  full  power  of  inspection  into  the  manner  and 
orders  of  all  persons  related  to  the  College,  whether 
within  or  without  the  precincts  of  the  said  College 
houses  and  lands."  But  it  is  forbidden  "  that  any  of 
the  said  watchmen  should  lay  violent  hands  on  any 
of  the  students,  being  found  within  the  precincts  of 
the  College  yards,  otherwise  than  so  they  may  secure 
them  until  they  may  inform  the  President  or  some 
of  the  Fellows.  Neither  shall  they  in  any  case  break 
into  their  chambers  or  studies  without  special  orders 
from  the  President  or  Fellows.  .  .  .  Also,  in  case 
any  student  .  .  .  shall  be  found  absent  from  his 
lodging  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  he  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  and  to  all  complaints  of  disorder  of  thia 
kind,  that,  by  testimony  of  the  watch  or  others,  shall 
appear  to  be  done  by  any  student  .  .  .  and  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  the  said  crime,  unless  he  can 
purge  himself  by  sufficient  witness."  Another  record - 
of  the  Corporation  (March  27,  1682)  declares  that 
"  Whereas  great  complaints  have  been  made  and 
proved  against  X.,  for  his  abusive  carriage,  in  re- 
quiring some  of  the  Freshmen  to  go  upon  his  private 
errands,  and  in  striking  the  said  Freshmen  ;  and  for 
his  scandalous  negligence  as  to  those  duties  that  by 
the  laws  of  the  College  he  is  bound  to  attend ;  and 
having  persisted  obstinately  in  his  will,  notwith- 
standing means  used  to  reclaim  him,  and  also  refused 
to  attend  the  Corporation,  when  this  day  required;  he 
is  therefore  sentenced,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  pension  heretofore  allowed  him,  also  to 
be  expelled  the  College,  and  in  case  he  shall  pre- 
sume, after  twenty-four  hours  are  past,  to  appear 
within  the  College  walls,  that  then  the  Fellows  of 
the  place  cause  him  to  appear  before  the  civil  au- 
tljority." 

From  these  records  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  discipline  and  punishments 
to  which  the  first  two  generations  of  Harvard  students 
were  subjected.  By  the  character  of  a  law  we  infer 
the  nature  of  the  offense  which  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent. Those  early  students  were  awed  by  the  relig- 
ious menaces  which  their  misdemeanors  brought 
down  upou  them;  and  when,  in  spite  of  theological 
terrors,  they  disobeyed,  they  were  flogged  ;  finally,  if 
stripes  and  expulsion  failed,  they  might  be  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authorities.  We  wonder  how  many 
students  presented  a  doctor's  certificate  that  the  use 
of  tobacco,  "  in  a  sober  and  private  manner,"  would 
benefit  their  health,  and  how  often  the  town  watch- 
man was  beaten  or  harassed.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  Tutors  were  restrained  by  no  softness  of  heart 
from  applying  salutary  doses  of  birch  to  delinquents 


who  could  not  be  cured  by  milder  remedies  :  the  Pu- 
ritan master,  like  the  Puritan  father,  believed  that  he 
whipped  Satan  when  he  whipped  a  refractory  boy, 
and  he  was  only  too  piously  glad  to  smite  the  arch- 
I  enemy  who  lurked  beneath  the  skin  of  an  undergratlu- 
I  ate.  From  Judge  Sewall's  Dinn/xre  get  a  description 
I  of  one  of  these  floggings,  in  1674.  The  culprit,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  "speaking  blasphemous  words,"  was 
sentenced  to  be  "  publicly  whipped  before  aJl  the 
scholars,"  to  be  "  suspended  from  taking  bis  bache- 
lor's degree,"  and  "  to  sit  alone  by  himself  uncovered 
at  meals  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
Fellows."  The  sentence  was  twice  read  before  the 
otiicers,  students  and  some  of  the  Overseers,  in  the 
library:  the  offender  knelc  down;  the  President 
prayed;  then  came  the  flogging;  after  which  the 
President  closed  the  ceremonies  with  another  prayer. 
In  a  preceding  section  I  have  alluded  to  another  form 
of  punishment — the  public  confession  of  their  sins  by 
guilty  students. 

While  all  the  undergraduates  were  subjected  to  this 
austere  correction  from  above,  the  lot  of  the  Fresh- 
man was  peculiarly  hard,  for  he  was  amenable  not 
only  to  the  College  officer.^,  but  also  to  the  upper 
classmen.  Indeed,  down  to  the  present  century,  he 
occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  "fag"  at  the 
English  public  school:*. ,  "  The  Ancient  Customs  of 
Harvard  College"  contain  the  following  provisions:  - 
"  1.  No  Freshman  shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  College 
yard,  unless  it  rains,  hails  or  snows;  provided,  he  be 
on  foot,  and  have  not  both  hands  full.  2.  No  Under- 
graduate shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  College  yard  when 
any  of  the  Governors  are  there;  and  no  Bachelor 
when  the  President  is  there.  3.  Freshmen  are  to 
consider  all  the  other  Classes  as  their  Seniors.  4.  No 
Freshman  shall  speak  to  a  Senior  with  his  hat  on ;  or 
have  it  on  in  a  Senior's  chamber,  or  in  his  own  if  a 
Senior  be  there.  6.  All  Freshmen  {except  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Immediate  Government)  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  on  any  errand  (except  such  as  shall  be  judged 
improper  by  some  one  in  the  Government)  for  any  of 
his  Seniors,  Graduates  or  Undergraduates,  at  any 
time,  except  in  studying  hours  or  after  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  7.  A  Senior  Sophister  has  authority  to 
take  a  Freshman  from  a  Sophomore,  a  Middle  Bache- 
lor from  a  Junior  Sophister,  a  Master  from  a  Se- 
nior Sophiater,  and  any  Governor  of  the  College 
from  a  Master.  8.  Every  Freshman,  before  he  goes 
for  the  person  who  takes  him  away  (unless  it  be  one 
in  the  Government),  shall  return  and  inform  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  is  taken.  9.  No  Freshman,  when 
sent  on  an  errand,  shall  make  any  unnecessary  delay, 
neglect  to  make  due  return,  or  go  away  until  dis- 
missed by  the  person  who  sent  him.  10.  No  Fresh- 
man shall  be  detained  by  a  Senior  when  not  actually 
employed  on  some  suitable  errand.  11.  No  Freshman 
shall  be  obliged  to  observe  any  order  of  a  Senior  to 
come  to  him  or  go  on  any  errand  for  him,  unless  he 
be  wanted  immediately.    12.  No  Freshman,  when 
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sent  on  an  errand,  shall  tell  who  he  is  going  for,  un- 
less he  be  asked  ;  nor  to  tell  what  he  is  going  for, 
unless  asked  by  a  Governor.  13.  When  any  person 
knocks  at  a  Freshman's  door,  except  in  studying 
time,  he  shall  immediately  open  the  door  without 
inquiring  who  is  tbere.  14.  No  scholar  shall  call  up 
or  down,  to  or  from,  any  chamber  in  the  College,  nor 
(15)  play  football  or  any  other  game  in  the  Yard,  or 
throw  anything  across  the  Yard.  16.  The  Freshman 
shall  furnish  the  batts,  halls  and  footballs  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  to  be  kept  at  tlie  Battery.  17.  Every 
Freshman  shall  pay  the  Butler  for  putting  up  his 
name  in  the  Buttery.  18.  Strict  attention  shall  be 
paid  by  all  the  students  to  the  common  rules  of  clean- 
liness, decency  and  politeness.  The  Sophomores  shall 
publbh  these  customs  to  the  Freshman  in  the  Chapel 
whenever  ordered  by  any  in  the  Government;  at 
which  time  the  Freshmen  are  enjoined  to  keep  their 
places  in  their  seats,  and  attend  with  decency  to  the 
reading." 

In  early  times  discipline  was  supervised  not  only 
by  the  President  and  Tutors,  but  also  by  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Overseers.  As  the  College  grew  in  num- 
bers, however,  and  petty  offences  demanding  prompt 
attention  came  up  frequently,  and  as  the  convening  of 
either  Board  required  some  delay,  the  conduct  of  the 
undergraduates  fell  more  and  more  to  the  charge  of 
the  officers  of  Immediate  Government,  whose  inde- 
pendent records  date  from  September,  1725.  Just  a 
century  later  (June,  1825)  the  Immediate  Govern- 
ment received  the  official  title  of  "  Faculty  of  the 
University."  That  the  early  students,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  regulations  which  hemmed 
them  about,  did  not  submit  meekly,  we  have  good 
reason  to  suppose,  although  the  records  that  exist  are 
few.  We  may  remember,  however,  that  the  Under- 
graduates, instigated  by  persons  unknown,  raised  so 
great  a  commotion  against  President  Hoar  that  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  (1675).  Hints  reach  us 
cf  occasional  excesses  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  during  the  long  struggle  of  the  Mathers 
to  control  the  College,  accusations  of  immorality,  un- 
godliness and  disorders  were  rained  upon  it  by  those 
Draconic  moralists  and  their  friends.  Cotton  Mather, 
whose  information  concerning  the  acts  and  plots  of 
Satan  were  always  recent  and  precise,  not  only  saw 
'  Satan  beginning  a  terrible  shake  in  the  churches  of 
New  England,"  but  that  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
at  Harvard  College,  whence  he  could  be  dislodged 
only  by  the  election  of  Cotton  Mather  to  the  Presi- 
■dency ;  which  his  Diabolical  Majesty  took  care  to 
prevent  by  sowing  guile  and  lies  against  Mr.  Mather 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Governors  of  that  seminary.  Dis- 
content thus  fomented  rose  to  such  a  point  that  the 
Overseers  sent  a  committee  to  visit  the  College.  It 
reported  that  al  though  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  virtuous  and  studious  youth,  yet  there  had  been  a 
practice  of  several  immoralities — particularly  stealing, 
lying,  swearing,  idleness,  picking  of  locks  and  too 


frequent  u=e  of  strong  drink.  Private  lectures,  it  was 
alleged,  were  much  neglected  ;  the  scholars,  also,  too 
generally  spent  too  much  of  the  Saturday  eveniugs  in 
one  another's  chambers,  and  Freshmen,  as  well  as 
others,  were  seen  in  great  numbers,  going  into  town 
on  Sabbath  mornings  to  provide  breakfasts.  In  1732 
another  visiting  committee  pronounced  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College  to  be  "  in  a  weak  and  declining 
state;"  and  proposed  remedies  for  restoring  discipline. 
By  this  time  flogging,  although  not  abolished,  had  be- 
gun to  be  disused,  and  fines  to  be  imposed,  except  for 
misdemeanors  of  the  gravest  sort.  In  1734  the  code 
of  Laws  was  revised.  I  quote  the  list  of  punishable 
offences  and  the  mulcts  attached  to  them  as  the  best 
and  briefest  means  of  illustrating  the  favorite  forms  of 
mischief  at  this  period,  and  the  valuation  which  the 
Faculty  set  upon  them.  The  most  heinous  crime, 
"  Undergraduate  tarrying  out  of  town  one  month 
without  leave,"  was  [)unished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£2  lOs.  The  other  offenses,  with  the  penalties  in 
shillings  and  pence  attached  to  them,  were  as  follows : 

8.  d' 


Tardiness  at  prayers   1 

Absence  from  prayera,  tardiness  at  Professor's  public  lecture  .  .  2 

Tardiness  at  public  worship   3 

Absence  from  Professor's  public  lecture   4 

Absence  from  cliambors,  sending  for  prohibited  liquors,  going  to 
meeting  before  beli-riuging,  going  out  of  College  witbout  proper 

garb   0 

Absence  from  public  worsliip,  neglecting  to  repeat  sermons,  send- 
ing freshman  in  studying  time   9 

Rudouess  at  meals,  keeping  guns,  going  on  skating  1 

Undergraduates  tarrying  out  of  town  without  leave,  not  exceeding 

per  dient  1  3 

111  behavior  at  public  worship,  prayers  or  public  divinity  lectures, 
not  declaiming  or  not  giving  up  a  declamation,  absence  from  reci- 


tation, bachelors  neglecting  disputation,  lodging  strangers  with- 
out leave,  entertaining  persons  of  ill  character,  frequenting  tav- 
erns, undergraduates  playing  any  game  for  money,  selling  and 
exchanging  without  leave,  lying,  drunkenness,  liaving  liquors 
prohibited  under  penalty  (second  offence,  88.)  keeping  or  fetch- 
ing prohibited  liquors,  going  upon  tlie  top  of  the  College,  cut- 
ting off  the  lead,  concealing  the  transgression  of  the  lOtli  Law, 
tumultuous  noises  (second  offence,  38.),  ttghting  or  hurling  any 


person  1  6 

Respondents  neglecting  disputations,  .  .  .  fromi  Is.  6d.  to  ...  .  3 
Profane  cursing,  firing  guns  or  pistols  in  College  Yard,  undergrad- 
uates playing  cards  or  going  out  of  town  without  leave  ....  2  6 
Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  neglecting  analysing,  neglecting  to 

give  evidence  3 

Graduates  playing  cards,  opening  doors  by  picklocks  6 

Butler  and  cook  to  keep  utensils  clean  6 

Undergraduates  tarrying  out  of  town  one  week  without  leave  .  ,  10 


The  student  of  penology  will  observe  that  in  this 
tariff,  transgressions  of  arbitrary  academic  or  theo- 
logical requirements  are  punished  more  severely  than 
misbehavior  which  indicates  real  moral  defects  :  thus 
"neglecting  analysing"  is  twice  as  wicked  as  lying; 
absence  from  recitation  is  as  blameworthy  as  drunk- 
enness;  opening  doors  by  picklocks  is  nearly  three 
times  as  reprehensible  as  entertaining  persons  of  ill 
character.  But  such  discrepancies  as  these  are  com- 
mon to  all  codes  of  conduct  based  on  theology  and 
not  on  morality. 

In  1735  the  Overseers  recommended  the  Corpora- 
tion "to  restrain  unsuitable  and  unseasonable  danc- 
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iiig  in  Iho  C'ollcf;c."  Degradation  to  tlio  bottom  of 
tlio  claHH,  Hlriking  the  name  from  the  CoUcge  listn, 
and  cx])ulHion  were  the  liighest  punishmonls,  after 
fines,  admonition  and  public  confeHsion  failed;  and 
though  flogging  was  leas  freiinentiy  administered, 
the  Tutors  still  kept  up  the  old  custom  of  "  boxing." 
The  new  I^aws  seem  to  liave  been  efTective,  for  in 
1740  a  visiting  committee  pronounced  the  condition 
of  Cambridge  to  be  satisfactory.  The  Whitefield 
revival  excited  many  of  the  students  to  a  stricter  ob- 
servance of  their  duties,  but  the  improvement  was 
only  temporary ;  still,  the  sweeping  accusations 
brought  against  Harvard  by  Whitefield  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  had  no  better  inspiration  than  theological 
zeal.  Charles  Chauncy  declared  that  in  his  exper- 
ience, extending  over  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
College  was  never  "  under  better  circumstances  in 
point  of  religion,  good  order  and  learning  than  at 
this  day  "  (1743).  But,  says  Quincy,  "  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  New 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
unavoidably  affected  the  College.  'Profane  cursing 
and  swearing,'  '  habits  of  frequenting  taverns  and  ale- 
houses,' '  the  practice  of  using  wine,  beer  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  by  undergraduates  in  their  rooms,' 
greatly  increased.  Tutors  were  insulted,  and  combi- 
nations to  perpetrate  unlav/ful  acts  were  more  fre- 
quent. Laws  were  made,  penalties  inflicted,  recom- 
mendations and  remonstrances  repeated,  without 
either  eradicating  those  evils  or  materially  diminish- 
ing them."  '  In  1755  two  students  were  expelled  for 
gross  disorders.  Discontent  with  the  fare  provided  at 
Commons  was  one  of  the  chief  perplexities  which 
President  Holyoke  had  to  encounter.  In  1766  broke 
out  a  rebellion  which  raged  for  a  month.  Two  years 
later  "  great  disturbances  occurred  ;  the  Tutors'  win- 
dows were  broken  with  brickbats,  their  lives  endan- 
gered, and  other  outrages  committed."  The  Faculty 
expelled  three  of  the  perpetrators  and  rusti- 
cated others.  Some  of  the  students,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  College  in  order  to  escape  punish- 
ment, petitioned  to  be  reinstated  ;  the  Faculty  refused 
to  entertain  their  petition  before  twelve  months 
should  elapse.  They  then  applied  to  the  Overseers, 
who  referred  them  to  the  Corporation,  which,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  "many  who  have  been  great  friends  and 
benefactors  to  the  society  have  condescended  to  inter- 
cede in  their  behalf,"  recommended  the  Faculty  to 
re-admit  them,  provided  they  should  make  a  public 
liumble  confession.  So  they  came  back,  thanks  to 
the  influence  of  their  intercessors,  but  against  the 
official  protest  of  President  Holyoke. 

The  patriotic  spirit  now  ran  high  in  the  College> 
but  some  of  the  Tory  students,  to  show  their  loyalty 
to  the  King,  brought  "  India  tea "  into  Commons 
and  drank  it,  to  the  incensement  of  the  Whigs.  The 
Faculty,  to  prevent  trouble,  advised  the  tea-drinkers 
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to  desist  from  a  practice  which  "  was  a  source  of 
grief  and  uneasiness  to  many  of  the  students,  and  as 
the  use  of  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try in  general."  During  the  Kevolutioii,  discipline 
was  unusually  lax,  owing  either  to  the  sjjirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  showed  itself  among  the  sons  notlops 
than  among  the  fathers,  or  to  the  unavoidable  excite- 
ment and  interruptions,  or  to  the  weakness  of  I'resident 
Langdon.  We  have  already  related  how,  in  1780,  the 
students  held  a  mass-meeting,  and  passed  resolutions 
demanding  his  resignation,  and  how  he  complied. 

In  1790  the  Laws  of  the  College  were  revised,  and 
among  the  new  requirements  the  students  were  to  sub- 
rait  to  an  annual  public  examination  "in  the  presence 
of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers," and  other  gentlemen.  The  Seniors  and 
Juniors  asked  for  exemption,  but  were  refused. 
Accordingly,  some  of  them,  on  the  morning  of  April 
12,  1791, — the  day  appointed  for  the  examination, — 
put  600  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  kitchen  boilers. 
The  ofl3cers  and  students  came  in  to  breakfast,  but 
very  soon,  all  but  four  or  five,  were  forced  to  rush 
from  the  Hall.  The  conspirators  hoped  to  escape  de- 
tection by  drinking  more  coffee  than  the  rest;  but 
after  awhile  they  were  discovered.  Three  were  rusti- 
cated, one  to  Groton  for  nine  months,  and  one  to  Am- 
herst for  five  months.  A  memorandum  of  April  G, 
1792,  states  that  twenty-three  Sophomores  were  fined 
two  shillings  apiece  for  supping  at  a  tavern.  Fines 
continued  to  be  exacted  down  to  1825,  after  which  date 
they  were  nearly  all  abolished,  except  in  cases  where 
College  property  was  injured.  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
system  was  never  very  effectual  in  preventing  mischief, 
because  the  penalty  was  never  paid  by  the  student, 
but  was  charged  in  the  term-bill  for  his  father  to  pay. 

The  condition  of  Freshmen  slowly  improved,  al- 
though the  Corporation,  as  late  as  1772,  haviug  been 
recommended  to  abolish  the  custom  requiring  Fresh- 
men to  run  on  errands  for  upper  classmen,  voted  that, 
"  after  deliberate  consideration  and  weighing  all  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  not  able  to  project  any  plan  in 
the  room  of  this  long  and  ancient  custom,  that  will 
not,  in  their  opinion,  be  attended  with  equal,  if  not 
greater,  inconveniences."  During  the  present  cen- 
tury the  instinctive  antagonism  between  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  found  a  vent  in  rushes  between  those 
classes;  and  fagging  was  gradually  replaced  by  "haz- 
ing." The  terrors  and  torments  to  which  the  callow 
Freshman  was  subjected  on  "  Bloody  Monday  "  night, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term,  were  ofteu  car- 
ried far  beyond  the  bounds  of  fun  and  sometimes  re- 
sulted in  the  bodily  injury  of  the  victim.  The  Fac- 
ulty strove  by  the  most  strenuous  penalties  to  put  an 
end  to  hazing,  but  it  only  disappeared  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Elective  System,  which  broke  down  class  barriers, 
and  above  all  through  the  increased  ago  of  the  stu- 
dents, who,  being  no  longer  boys  when  they  came  to 
College,  were  no  longer  amused  by  boyish  deviltry. 
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Among  the  famous  "rebellions,"  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  of  1768,  when,  says  Governor  Hutch- 
inson, "  the  scholars  met  in  a  body  under  and  about  a 
great  tree,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  tree  of 
liberty  1 "  "  Some  years  after,  this  tree  was  either 
blown  or  cut  down,"  and  the  name  was  given  to  the 
present  Liberty  Tree,  which  stands  between  Holden 
Chapel  and  Harvard  Hall,  and  is  now  hung  with 
flowers  for  Seniors  to  scramble  for  on  Class  Day.  The 
next  important  rebellion  occurred  in  1807,  when  the 
three  lower  classes  protested  against  the  bad  food  at 
Commons.  Without  waiting  for  the  President  to  in- 
vestigate and  correct,  they  indulged  in  disorders.  Two 
students  were  publicly  admonished  for  "smoking 
segars,"  and  "occasioning  great  disturbance "  at  the 
evening  meal.  The  troubles  increased,  and  with 
them  the  alarm  of  the  Faculty.  Three  Sophomores 
were  suspended,  whereat  Eames,  one  of  their  class- 
mates, "  did  openly  and  grossly  insult  the  members  of 
the  Government,  by  hissing  at  them,  as  they  passed 
him,  standing  with  the  other  waiters  in  the  Hall." 
Eames  was  accordingly  suspended,  but  three  students 
went  to  the  President  and  guaranteed  that  the  rest 
would  behave  properly  at  Commons,  if  Eames  were 
pardoned.  The  pardon  was  granted.  A  few  days 
later  the  four  classes  marched  out  in  a  body  from  din- 
ner, complaining  of  the  fare.  The  Faculty  immedi- 
ately voted  "  that  no  more  Commors  be  provided  till 
further  orders,  and  that  all  students  have  leave  to  diet 
out  at  proper  houses,  till  further  orders."  The  Cor- 
poration met,  and  ordered  the  President  to  attend  Com- 
mons "  on  Sunday  morning  next,"  adding  that  "in 
consideration  of  the  youth  of  the  students,  and  hop- 
ing that  their  rash  and  illegal  conduct  is  rather  owing 
to  want  of  experience  and  reflection  than  to  malig- 
nity of  temper  or  a  spirit  of  defiance,  [the  Corpora- 
tion] are  disposed  to  give  ihem  an  opportunity  to  cer- 
tify in  writing  to  the  President,  as  he  bhall  direct, 
their  admission  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
their  regret  for  it,  and  their  determination  to  ofl'end 
no  more  in  this  manner."  Seven  days  were  allowed 
for  this  confession  to  be  made,  but,  although  the 
time  was  extended,  some  of  the  students  refused,  and, 
on  April  15th,  seventeen  of  the  recalcitrants  were  dis- 
missed. The  so-called  "  Rebellion  Tree,"  which  stands 
to  the  east  of  the  south  entry  of  Hollis  Hall,  got  its 
name,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  from  the  fact  that 
the  students  used  to  assemble  under  it  during  the 
troublous  episode  just  described. 

In  1819  a  row  at  Commons  between  the  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen  led  to  another  rebellion.  Three  Soph- 
omores were  suspended,  which  caused  another  out- 
break, and  the  suspension  of  two  more.  Both  classes 
joined  in  the  revolt.  The  Faculty,  unable  to  disperse 
the  rebellious  gatherings  in  the  Yard,  rusticated  six 
Sophomores.  The  whole  Sophomore  Class  then  with- 
drew from  the  College;  but  after  an  absence  of  a  fort- 
night, they  sought  re-admission,  which  was  granted 
to  all  save  thos^;  who  had   been  rusticated  or  sus- 


pended. This  affair  was  the  theme  of  the  best-known 
of  college  satires — The  Bebelliad  ;  or,  Terrible  Trans- 
actions at  the  Seat  of  the  Muses,  by  Augustus  Peirce, 
of  the  Class  of  1820. 

In  April,  1823,  "a  very  remarkable  uprising  among 
the  Seniors  took  place."  A  student,  X.,  was  about 
to  graduate  at  the  head  of  his  class.  It  was  reported 
that  a  certain  Z.  had  informed  the  President  that  X. 
had  spent  money  in  dissipation.  X.  denied  the  charge, 
and  offered  to  show  his  account-book.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  scholarship  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  was  forbidden  to  deliver  his  oration  at 
the  Spring  Exhibition.  Z.  was  one  of  the  speakers  on 
that  occasion,  and  was  vehemently  hissed.  X.  was 
held  responsible  for  the  disturbance  and  dismissed. 
The  Seniors  immediately  resolved  not  to  attend 
any  College  exercise  at  which  Z.  was  present;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  Chapel  to  declamation,  they 
hustled  him  down-stairs.  The  Faculty  expelled  four 
of  those  concerned  in  this  disorder  ;  'but  the  Seniors 
held  a  meeting  and  voted  to  repeat  their  violence  if 
Z.  came  to  evening  prayeis.  He  entered  "after  the 
service  had  begun,  whereupon  the  class  rose  up  as 
before  and  drove  him  from  the  place,  the  President 
loudly  calling  them  to  order  and  refusing  to  go  ou 
with  the  exercises.  After  tea  the  bugle  was  sounded 
under  the  Rebellion  Tree;  and  when  the  students 
had  assembled  Dr.  Popkin  addressed  them,  advising 
them^to  disperse,  and  reminding  them  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  not  doing  so.  'We  know  it  will 
injure  us  in  a  degree,'  was  the  reply.  A  majority  of 
the  class  then  resolved  that  they  would  not  return  to 
their  work  until  the  four  expelled  members  were  re- 
called and  Z.  was  sent  away  from  College;  that  they 
would  attend  prayers  the  next  morning  lor  the  last 
time,  and  if  Z.  appeared  that  they  would  put  him  out 
and  punish  him  severely;  but  if  he  did  not  appear, 
that  they  would  leave  the  Chapel  themselves.  Z.  did 
not  come,  having  left  Cambridge  on  the  previous 
evening;  and  accordingly  the  class  rose  quietly  in  a 
body  and  marched  out  of  the  Chapel,  while  the  Pres- 
ident again  discontinued  the  services.  After  break- 
fast, thirty-seven,  comprising  all  who  had  engaged  in 
or  who  approved  of  the  proceedings, — the  so-called 
'  White  List,'  in  distinction  from  the  others,  who 
were  styled  the 'Black  List,' — were  dismissed,  and 
thus  prevented  from  graduating  at  Commencement.'" 
Many  years  later  the  College  gave  them  their  de- 
grees. X.  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Examining 
Committee  in  Greek;  Z.,  who  confessed  before  his 
death  that  his  suspicion  was  unfounded,  became  a 
clergyman,  and  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

The  last  and  most  violent  of  the  rebellions  was  that 
of  1834.  Dunkin,  an  Englishman,  who  tutored  in 
Greek,  requested  M.,  a  Freshman,  to  read  certain 
Greek  proper  names.  M.  replied  that  he  did  not  care 
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to  do  so;  the  Tutor  insisted  that  he  would  be  obeyed. 
The  Frcaliinan  deciiired  that  ho  was  of  age,  and  that 
he  would  not  bo  dictated  to.  The  matter  was  re- 
ported to  President  Quincy,  who  asked  M.  to  retract ; 
but  the  latter  preferred  to  break  his  connection  with 
tiio  College.  That  night  Tutor  Dunkin's  recittition- 
room,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Massachusetts,  was 
broken  into,  the  furniture  and  windows  were  smashed. 
At  prayers  the  next  morning  there  was  whistling, 
groaning,  and  squeaking  of  concealed  toys.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  torpedoes  were  thrown  in  the  air  and 
exploded  on  the  floor  of  the  Chapel.  Finally  the 
President  expostulated  with  the  Freshmen  who  had 
been  engaged  in  these  proceedings,  and  threatened  to 
prosecute  them  in  the  civil  courts.  Whereat  the 
Freshmen  were  exasperated,  and  showed  their  exas- 
peration by  renewed  rioting.  One  of  them,  B.,  from 
South  Carolina,  was  dismissed.  His  classmates  peti- 
tioned for  his  recall,  because  many  of  their  number 
were  guiltier  rtian  he.  Then  the  mutiny  spread  to 
the  Sophomores,  all  but  three  of  whom  absented 
themselves  from  prayers  on  three  consecutive  occa- 
sions. The  Faculty  dismissed  all  but  those  three — 
an  unprecedented  measure.  But  the  Sophomores  ap- 
peared at  prayers  the  next  morning  and  drowned  the 
President's  voice  in  cries  of  "  Hear  him  I  hear  him  1 " 
The  service  was  discontinued,  and  the  unruly  class 
was  ordered  by  the  President  to  remain ;  but  out  it 
marched  from  the  Chapel.  The  Freshmeu's  petition 
was  not  granted,  and  they  plunged  into  new  insubor- 
dination, which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  two  of 
them  and  of  one  Junior.  The  Juniors  resented  this, 
voted  "  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  three  weeks, 
to  publish  an  article  in  the  newspapers  and  to  burn 
the  President  in  effigy."  The  Faculty,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation,  now  brought  legal  proceed- 
ings against  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class — one 
for  trespass  and  one  for  assault  on  the  College  watch- 
man. The  President  (June  4th)  published  an  open 
letter  in  the  newspapers,  giving  an  account  of  the 
rebellion.  A  week  later  the  Seniors,  to  whom  the 
infection  had  penetrated,  drew  up  a  rejoinder,  and 
sent  it  to  the  public  press.  Every  Senior  was  there- 
upon required  to  confess  what  he  had  had  to  do  with 
this  document;  eight  were  concerned  with  its  prepa- 
tion  and  circulation,  two  approved  of  it,  fourteen  had 
no  concern  in  it  and  two  were  absent.  On  June  30th 
there  were  more  tumults,  followed  by  three  suppen- 
sions.  On  Class  Day,  July  16th,  the  Class  Poet,  Roy- 
all  Tyler,  instead  of  his  poem,  read  a  formal  prohibi- 
tion from  the  President  against  his  reading  the  poem. 
Then  came  a  burst  of  groans  and  hisses;  but  in  the 
evening  the  poem  was  delivered  before  an  enthusias- 
tic audience  at  a  supper  at  Murdock's  (afterwards 
Porter's)  Hotel.  Thus  during  more  than  two  months 
the  work  of  the  College  was  interrupted,  and  many 
of  the  Seniors  who  lost  their  degrees  that  year  did 
not  receive  them  until  several  years  later. 
In  1805  the  office  of  Proctor  was  established.  The 


Proctors  lived  in  the  College  buildings,  and  preserved 
order,  forining  the  "  Parietal  Committee,"  over  which 
the  Kegent  presided.  The  Regent  had  charge  of 
weekly  lists  of  absences,  monitors'  bills,  petitions  for 
excuses  and  similar  duties.  Like  the  President,  he 
had  a  meritorious  Freshman  to  assist  him.  From 
time  to  time  the  Laws  of  1790  were  revised,  and 
although  in  practice  more  liberty  was  allowed  than 
formerly  to  the  students,  the  statute-book  was  still 
very  severe.  Thus,  in  1848,  the  following  were  desig- 
nated as  "  high  offences: "  "  Keeping  any  gun,  pistol, 
gunpowder,  or  explosive  material,  or  firing  or  using 
the  same  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  ;  being  concerned 
in  any  bonfires,  fireworks  or  unauthorized  illumina- 
tions ;  being  an  actor  or  spectator  at  any  theatrical 
entertainment  in  term  time;  making  or  being  present 
at  any  entertainment  within  the  precincts  of  the 
University,  at  which  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind 
are  served  ;  going  to  any  tavern  or  victualling-house 
in  Cambridge,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  parent, 
guardian  or  Patron."  Among  simple  misdemeanors 
are  set  down  :  Keeping  a  dog,  horse,  or  other  animal 
without  leave  of  the  Faculty,  and  playing  at  cards  or 
dice.  The  Patron  here  referred  to  was  "  some  gentle- 
man of  Cambridge,  not  of  the  Faculty,"  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  to  have  charge  of  the  expenses  of 
students  who  came  from  places  outside  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, if  their  parents  desired.  He  received  a 
commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  term  bill  of  the  students  whose  money  was 
entrusted  to  him.  The  last  Patron  was  appointed  in 
1869. 

Sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  College  buildings,  calling 
to  or  from  the  windows,  lying  on  the  ground,  collect- 
ing in  groups — these  also  were  punishable  offences 
not  very  long  ago.  Bonfires  were  prohibited ;  "any 
students  crying  fire,  sounding  an  alarm,  leaving  their 
rooms,  shouting  or  clapping  from  a  window,  going  to 
the  fire,  or  being  seen  at  it,  going  into  the  College 
Yard,  or  assembling  on  account  of  such  bonfire,  shall 
be  deemed  aiding  and  abetting  such  disorder,  and 
punished  accordingly,"  say  the  Laws  of  1848.  Vio- 
lations of  decorum  were  (1849)  "smoking  in  the 
streets  of  Cambridge,  in  the  College  Yard,  the  public 
rooms  or  the  entries,  carrying  a  caueinto  the  Chapel, 
recitation  rooms,  library  or  any  public  room."  "  Snow- 
balling, or  kicking  football,  or  playing  any  game  in 
the  College  Yard  "  were  added  to  this  list  in  1852. 
No  student  might  be  absent  over-night,  and  to  each 
class  was  assigned  a  Tutor,  who  granted  excuses  from 
Chapel  (1849).  Sitting  out  of  alphabetical  order  at 
any  Chapel  exercise  became  punishable  in  1857 ; 
cheering — except  on  Class  Day — or  "proclaiming  the 
name  of  any  person  whatever  in  connection  with  the 
cheering  on  that  or  any  other  occasion  "  appeared  on 
the  list  of  prohibitions  the  previous  year. 

But  despite  these  restrictions  we  have  heard  from 
persons  who  were  undergraduates  during  the  middle 
decades  of  this  century  tales  that  indicate  that  the 
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students  often  enjoyed  a  larger  freedom  than  was 
allowed  them  by  the  "  College  Bible."  To  serve  as 
"  supe  "  in  one  of  the  Boston  theatres,  when  some  cele- 
brated actor  or  singer  performed,  was  not  uncommon, 
but  doubtless  the  risk  of  being  found  out  enhanced 
the  enjoyment  of  this  and  other  unlawful  mischief 
"When  a  line  of  horse-cars  was  opened  between  Har- 
vard and  Bowdoin  Square  (1856)  it  became  impossible 
to  prevent  the  students  from  making  frequent  trips  to 
town.  Previous  to  that  the  means  of  communication 
had  been  an  omnibus  once  an  hour.  So  custom, 
which  is  stronger  than  laws,  gradually  established  the 
right  of  students  to  visit  Boston  when  they  chose, 
provided  they  obeyed  the  rules  when  within  the  Col- 
lege precincts.  The  billiard-room  in  the  basement 
of  Parker's  was  patronized  by  almost  enough  collegians 
to  justify  Artemas  Ward's  witticism.  There  were 
still  sporadic  cases  of  hazing  which  called  for  severe 
measures  from  the  Faculty.  The  silence  of  the  Yard 
was  from  time  to  time  startled  by  an  exploded  bomb 
or  lighted  by  a  sudden  bonfire  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Once  a  huge  turkey  was  found  hanging  on  the  Col- 
lege bell  when  the  janitor  came  to  ring  for  morning 
prayers;  once  a  pair  of  monstrous  boots  dangled  from 
the  Chapel  spire,  and  once  there  was  a  life-and-death 
struggle  in  the  Chapel  between  the  watchman  and  a 
desperate  student.  But  the  explosions  grew  fainter, 
and  the  fires,  except  on  Commencement,  night,  burnt 
lower  and  lower,  and  the  inscriptions  in  paint  or  lamp- 
black on  the  walls  of  the  University  were  few  and  far 
between.  Almost  the  last  serious  mischief — the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  room  in  HoUis — took  place  nearly  twenty 
years  ago;  and  of  late  years  the  College  drain  has 
performed  its  humble  duties  undisturbed  by  gun- 
powder. And  whenever  any  of  these  last  spasms  of 
an  expiring  era  did  occur,  they  no  longer  met  the 
approval  or  excited  the  laughter  of  the  majority  of 
the  students.  The  reason  is  plain — such  pranks  and 
disorders  were  the  legacies  of  a  time  when  the  aver- 
age Senior  at  graduation  was  not  older  than  the 
Freshman  is  now  at  admission. 

Upon  President  Eliot's  accession  (1869)  the  office  of 
Dean  was  created  to  relieve  the  President  from  many 
discipliaary  duties.  The  Dean  performed,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  functions  of  the  former  Regent,  but  besides 
being  the  chief  police  officer,  he  had  also  a  general 
supervision  of  the  studies  of  the  undergraduates. 
Under  him  the  Registrar  attended  to  minor  matters 
of  discipline,  such  as  the  granting  of  excuses.  This 
ofiBce  was  abolished  in  1888,  its  work  being  now  as- 
signed to  the  .Secretary  and  his  assistant. 

Most  of  the  old  laws  have  disappeared  from  the 
''College  Bible;"  public  opinion  is  now  stronger 
than  the  printed  rules  in  setting  the  standard  of 
conduct.  There  are  still  regulations  against  throw- 
ing snow-balls,  playing  any  game  in  the  yard  or 
entries,  smoking  on  the  steps  or  in  the  entries, 
and  loitering  in  such  manner  aa  to  obstruct  them. 
Playing  on  niusical  instrunient.s,  except  at  specified 


hours,  is  ajso  forbidden  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  keep 
dogs  in  College  rooms.  Discipline  is  enforced  by  ad- 
monition ;  by  probation,  "  which  indicates  that  a 
student  is  in  serious  danger  of  separation  from  the 
College  ;  "  by  suspension — a  temporary  separation  ; 
by  dismission,  which  "  closes  a  student's  connection 
with  the  College,  without  necessarily  precluding  his 
return;"  and  by  expulsion,  which  " is  the  highest 
academic  censure,  and  is  a  final  separation  from  the 
University." 

Thus  have  the  students  attained,  little  by  little,  to 
almost  complete  liberty  of  action  ;  and  since  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  conduct  has  been  thrown  on 
themselves,  and  not  on  the  Faculty,  the  morale  of  the 
College  has  steadily  improved.  When  there  were 
many  laws,  the  temptation  to  break  them  was  too 
great  to  be  always  resisted;  when  Tutors  and  Proc- 
tors were  looked  upon  as  policemen  and  detectives, 
the  pleasure  of  outwitting  and  harassing  them  was 
mingled  with  a  sense  of  superior  cunning  or  with  the 
exultation  of  successful  daring.  Persons  whose  ex^ 
perience  enables  them  to  compare  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  undergraduates  with  that  of  fifty  or  even 
of  thirty  years  ago,  agree  that  serious  delinquencies, 
such  as  drunkenness  and  profligacy,  are  relatively  far 
less  common  now  than  then.  The  increase  in  order- 
liness can  be  testified  to  by  any  one  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  Harvard  life  extends  no  farther  back  than 
two  or  three  lustres.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
immemorial  antagonism  between  the  Faculty  and  the 
students  was  never  milder  than  at  present,  when 
Committees,  composed  in  part  of  undergraduates  and 
in  part  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  exist  for  the 
mutual  interchange  of  wishes  and  suggestions.  In 
old  times,  students  were  treated  either  as  servants  or 
as  possible  culprits;  the  newer,  and  true  method  is 
to  treat  them  like  men. 

Commencement. — The  first  Commencement  exer- 
cises were  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August, 
1642,  "  the^ Governors,  Magistrates  and  the  Ministers 
from  all  parts,  with  all  sorts  of  scholars  and  others  in 
great  numbers,"  being  present.  Nine  Bachelors'  de- 
grees were  conferred  that  year,  and  four  the  next.  In 
1685,  we  learn  from  Sewall's  Diary,  under  the  date 
July  1st,  that  "besides  Disputes,  there  are  four  Ora- 
tions, one  Latin  by  Mr.  Dudley,  and  two  Greek,  one 
Hebrew  by  Nath.  Mather,  and  Mr.  President  [Increase 
Mather]  after  giving  the  Degrees,  made  an  oration  in 
praise  of  Academical  Education  of  Degrees,  Hebrew 
Tongue.  .  .  .  After  dinner  y°  3d  part  of  y"  103d 
PS.  was  sung  in  y"  Hall."  Two  years  later.  Governor 
Andros  attended  Commencement,  and  by  his  direction, 
"Mr.  Ratcliff  satin  y"  pulpit," — an  act  of  guberna- 
torial authority  which  incensed  the  sturdy  Calvinism 
of  the  College,  because  Ratcliff  was  the  Church  of 
England  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency.  Even  thus 
early,  the  day  had  become  the  occasion  of  festivities 
not  to  be  missed  by  any  one  who  had  the  means  or 
could  spare  the  time  to  attend  them.    And  after  the 
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aciul(!inic  diet  of  orations  in  tho  learned  languages  and 
of  t;oi>ioiiH  jiniycr  liiid  been  jmrljikcn  of,  young  and 
old  turned  wiLli  whotled  ii[)i)elito  and  tliirHt  to  tlio 
I'ood  and  diink  |)rovidcd  by  the  Collego  and  by  tho 
graduating  Htudonls.  The  consumption  of  punch  and 
licjuora  did  not  at  lirat  alarm  the  Cori)oration,  but  a 
vote  of  theirs,  on  June  22,  lfil)3,  states  that  "having 
been  informed  that  the  cubtom  taken  up  in  tho  Col- 
lege, not  used  in  any  other  Universities,  for  the  com- 
mencers  [members  of  the  graduating  class]  to  have 
plumb-cakc,  is  dishonorable  to  the  College,  not  grateful 
to  wise  men,  and  chargeable  to  the  parents  of  the 
comniencers,  [the  Corporation]  do  therefore  put  an 
end  to  that  custom,  and  do  hereby  order  that  no  com- 
mencer,  or  other  scholar,  shall  have  any  such  cakes 
in  their  studies  or  chambers  ;  and  that  if  any  scholar 
shall  ofl'end  therein,  the  cakes  shall  be  taken  from 
him,  and  he  shall  moreover  pay  to  the  College  20 
shillings  for  each  such  offence.'' 

What  was  peculiarly  harmiul  in  "  plumb-cake,"  we 
are  not  told ;  but  frequent  laws  were  fulminated 
against  it.  In  1722  an  ordinance  was  passed  "  for 
reforming  the  Extravagancys  of  Commencements," 
and  providing  "that  no  preparation  nor  provision  of 
cither  Plumb  Cake,  or  Roasted,  Boyled  or  Baked 
Meates'  or  Pyes  of  any  kind  shal  be  made  by  any 
Commencer."  "  Distilled  Lyquours  "  or  "any  com- 
position therewith  "  were  also  forbidden  under  a  fine 
of  twenty  shillings,  and  the  contraband  articles  were 
"  to  be  seized  by  the  Tutors," — but  whether  or  not  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  the  seized  food 
and  drink,  we  do  not  know.  That  the  Tutors,  how- 
ever, believed  with  lago  that  "  Good  wine  is  a  good 
familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used,"  is  plain  from 
the  following  entry  in  Mr.  Flynt's  Diary,  on  the  eve 
of  Commencement,  1724:  "Had  of  Mr.  Monia  two 
corkscrews  4(/.  a  jjiece."  Monis  was  a  converted  Jew, 
who  taught  Hebrew  in  the  College  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  kept  a  small  shop  in  what  is  now  Winthrop 
Square.  But  the  plumb-cake  stuck  in  th§  throats  of 
the  Corporation,  who,  in  1727,  voted  that  "  if  any 
who  now  doe,  or  hereafter  shall,  stand  for  their  de- 
grees, presume  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  Act 
of  11th  June,  1722,  or  go  about  to  evade  it  by  plain 
cake,  thev  shall  not  be  admitted  to  their  degree,  and 
if  any,  after  they  have  received  their  degree,  shall 
presume  to  make  any  forbidden  provisions,  their 
names  shall  be  left  or  rased  out  of  tho  Catalogue 
of  the  Graduates." 

In  1725  the  inauguration  of  President  Wads- 
worth  iA\  upon  Commencement  day.  There  was, 
as  had  been  usual  on  such  occasions,  says  Quincy, 
a  procession  "from  the  College  to  the  meeting-house. 
The  Bachelors  of  Art  walked  first,  two  in  a  ranki 
and  then  the  Masters,  all  bareheaded;  then  followed 
Mr.  Wadsworth  alone  as  President;  next  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Tutors,  two  in  a  rank;  then  the  Honorable 
Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer  and  Council,  and  next 
to  them  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen.    After  prayer  by 


the  Rev.  Mr.  Colman,  the  Governor,  on  delivering  the 
keys,  seal  and  records  of  tho  College,  to  the  President- 
elect, as  badges  of  authority,  addressed  him  in  JOngiiMli, 
investing  him  with  the  government  therecjf,  to  which 
the  President  made  a  reply,  also  in  English,  after 
which  he  went  up  into  tho  jjulpit  and  ])ronounced 
memoriler  a  Latin  oration  ;  and  afterwards  jjresided 
during  the  usual  exercises."  The  earlier  Commence- 
ments had  been  held  in  the  College  Hall,  but  from 
this  time  on  they  were  held  in  the  first  meeting- 
house; afterwards,  from  1758  to  1833,  in  the  old 
First  Parish  Cnurch  ;  then  in  the  present  First  Pariah 
Church  (1834^72)  then  in  Appleton  Chapel  (1873-75) 
and  in  Sanders  Theatre  since  1875. 

As  the  Province  grew  during  the  18th  century, 
Commencement  became  more  and  more  of  a  popular 
celebration;  and,  although  the  means  of  communi- 
cation were  few  and  roundabout,  it  was  flocked  to  by 
graduates  and  sight-seers  from  all  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ladies  in  high  coiffures  and  bell-shaped 
hoops  drove  out  from  Boston  in  their  coaches. 
Ministers,  magistrates  and  merchants  came  on  horse- 
back or  in  wagons.  On  no  other  occasion  could  you 
then  have  seen  so  large  an  assemblage  of  the  wealth, 
learning  and  dignity  of  the  Province.  There  was  ihe 
Governor,  with  his  Council  and  military  escort  and 
members  of  the  General  Court  to  represent  the  State; 
there  were  the  most  edifying  professors  and  clergy- 
men, who  could  preach  or  pray  by  the  hour  in  one 
living  and  three  dead  languages,  to  represent  the 
Church;  there  were  the  friends  and  families  of  the 
students  lo  represent  the  best  society  of  the  Province. 
The  towns-people  of  Cambridge  were  all  there ;  and 
a  nondescript  crowd  of  the  idle  or  the  curious.  The 
exercises  in  the  Chapel  were  sober  enough,  propped 
as  they  were  by  theology  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  punch  and  flip  rose  into  the  heads  which 
had  been  filled  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  were  disgraceful  scenes. 

The  Corporation,  awakening  to  the  scandal,  voted, 
in  1727,  that  "  Commencements  for  time  to  come  be 
more  private  than  has  been  usual;  and,  in  order  to 
this,  that  the  time  for  them  be  not  fixed  to  the 
first  Wednesday  in  July,  as  formerly,  but  that  the 
particular  day  should  be  determined  upon  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Corporation,  and  that  the 
Honorable  and  Reverend  Board  of  Overseers  be 
seasonably  acquainted  of  the  said  day,  and  be  desired 
to  honor  the  solemnity  with  their  presence."  The 
next  year  the  Governor  directed  the  Sheriff  of  Middle- 
sex to  prohibit  the  setting  up  of  booths  and  tents  on 
the  land  adjoining  the  College;  and  in  1733  the 
Corporation  and  three  Ju-^ticea  of  the  Peace  in  Cam- 
bridge concerted  measures  for  keeping  order,  by 
establishing  "a  conatable  with  six  men,  who,  by 
watching  and  walking  towards  evening  on  these  days, 
and  also  the  night  following,  and  in  and  about  the 
entry  to  the  College  Hall  at  dinner-time,  should 
prevent  disorders."    Friday  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
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Commencement  exercises,  but  so  great  was  the  out- 
cry— both  against  the  daj  (which  came  too  near  Sun- 
day) and  against  the  attempt  at  privacy — that,  in  1736 
Wednesday  and  publicity  were  returned  to.  In  1749 
two  gentlemen  whose  sons  were  about  to  be  graduated 
offered  the  College  i:iOCK)  if  "a  trial  was  made  ol 
Commencement  this  year  in  a  more  private  manner." 
The  Corporation,  mindful  of  the  lack  of  funds,  were 
for  acquiescing,  but  the  Overseers  would  consent  to 
no  breach  in  the  old  aistom.  The  Corporation,  there- 
fore, had  to  content  themselves  by  recommending  to 
parents  that.  "  considering  the  awful  judgments  of 
God  upon  this  ianJ,  they  retrench  Commencement 
expen-iea,  so  as  may  best  correspond  with  the  frowne 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  that  they  t.ike  effectual 
care  to  have  their  sons'  chambers  cleared  of  company, 
and  their  entertainments  finished  on  the  evening  ol 
said  Commencement  day,  or,  at  furthest,  by  next 
morning."'  In  1759  it  was  voted  that  "  it  shall  be  no 
offense  if  any  scholar  shall,  at  Commencement,  make 
and  entertain  guesls  at  his  chamber  with  punch ;  "  in 
June,  1761,  it  was  deemed  uo  offense  for  scholars 
in  a  sober  manner,  to  "entertain  one  another  and 
strangers  with  punch,  which,  as  it  is  now  usually 
made,  is  uo  into.xicating  liquor."  In  1760  all  un- 
necessary expenses,  and  dancing  in  the  Hall  or  other 
College  building  during  Commencement  week,  were 
forbidden.  Once  (in  1768)  the  date  was  changed 
because  a  great  eclipse  ot'  the  sun  occurred.  In  1764,  on 
account  of  smail-pux,  and  from  1775  to  1781,  on  ac- 
count ot  the  war,  Commencements  were  omitted.  In 
1733  the  questions  maintained  by  three  candidates  tor 
the  Master's  degree  sounded  Arian  in  the  ears  of  the 
orth<>do.x,  and,  in  17'>0,  itw:is  the  President's  duty  to 
assure  himself  that  all  the  jjart.'?  to  be  delivered  were 
orthodox  and  seemly,  and  he  was  enjoined  "  tn  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  of  addresainir  the  female  sex." 
The  post-Revolutionarj'  celebrations  soon  surpassed 
any  that  had  gone  before,  both  in  the  number  of  the 
attendants  and  in  the  merrymaking.  The  art  ol 
brewing  intoxicating  punch  was  rediscovered.  The 
banks  and  ( "ustom-House  in  Boston  were  closed 
oa  thb  day;  the  new  bridge  shortened  the  journey  to 
Cambridge.  Few,  even  among  the  rich,  then  had 
summer  places  along  the  shore  or  in  the  country,  so 
that,  although  the  Harvard  holiday  came  at  tht 
end  of  August,  "all  the  elites'' — to  use  an  expressiou 
of  Dr.  John  Pierce — were  present.  Prohibitions 
against  extravagance  iu  dress  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
raencers  seem  to  have  been  little  heeded,  for  "  in 
179<J  a  gentleman  afterwards  prominently  connected 
with  the  Gdlege,  took  Ids  degree  dressed  in  coat  and 
breeches  of  pearl-colored  satin,  white  silk  wai.stcoat 
and  stockings,  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  his  hair  i 
elaborately  dressed  and  powdered  according  to  the 
style  of  the  day." 

Until  about  1700  the  exerc'isea,  consisting  of  "  theses 
aiid  disputations  on  various   logical,  grammatical,  : 
ethical,  physical  and  metaphysical  topic.s,"  were  con-  ' 
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ducted  in  Latin.  In  17G3  the  first  oration  in  English 
was  delivered,  and  little  by  little  that  langusge  pre- 
dominated. Commencers  were  entitled  to  parte  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  the  lowest  part  being  a  Confer- 
ence; then  followed  Easays,  Colloquies,  Discussions, 
Disquisitions,  Dissertations,  and,  highest  of  all,  but 
the  last  on  the  programme,  Orations — the  salutatory 
in  Latin,  and  two  in  English. 

From  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierce,"  who  at- 
tended every  Commencement  from  1784  to  1848  (ex- 
cept that  of  1791,  when  he  was  absent  at  hia  mother's 
funeral),  we  get  valuable  information  concerning  the 
Commencements  of  the  first  half  of  this  century ;  and 
I  can  do  no  better  than  to  make  a  few  extracts  which 
ahow  the  character  of  the  observances  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  changes  that  crept  in.  Dr.  Pierce  gives 
the  list  of  all  the  speakers,  with  comments  on  their 
effusions  and  many  other  details,  so  that  I  limit 
myself  to  quoting  what  is  most  important,  or  amusing: 
1803 — "The  sentiments  of  Farrar  in  an  English  disser- 
tation were  well  adapted  to  oppose  the  rage  for  novel- 
reading  and  plays  which  is  so  prevalent,  especially  in 
the  capital."  "  At  dinner  the  greatest  decorum  pre- 
vailed." 1806 — "The  theatrical  musick  with  which 
[he  exercises  was  ihterspersed  was  highly  disgusting 
to  the  more  solid  part  of  the  audience."  1809 — "  In- 
stead of  dining  in  the  hall  as  usual,  I  went  with  my 
wife  to  the  house  provided  by  Mr.  Parkman,  where, 
it  was  computed,  there  were  600  persons  who  dined 
in  one  large  tent  in  the  fields.  The  expense  must 
have  been  at  least  $1000."  1810— Exercises  four 
hours  long.  1811 — "The  nevf  President  [Kirkland] 
acquitted  himself  with  great  dignity  and  propriety. 
His  prayers  were  short.  But  for  style  and  matter 
they  exceeded  all  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
>iQ  such  occasions."  1812 — "I  dined  in  the  hall. 
The  students  did  not  wait  as  formerly."  1813 — An 
Oration  in  French  was  given.  1814 — Exercises  lasted 
five  hours.  Dinner  in  the  new  Hall  [University]  for 
the  first  time.  1815 — "  Fuller  excited  loud  applauses 
from  the  notice  he  took  of  the  deposed  imperial  despot 
of  France."  "The  most  splendid  dinner  I  ever  wit- 
nessed on  a  similar  occasion,"  prepared  by  Samuel 
Eliot,  Esq.  1818 — Oration  in  Spanish.  "There  was 
less  disorder,  as  there  were  fewer  tents  on  the  C^om- 
mon."  1819 — "The  oldest  graduate  and  clergyman" 
present  "was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  of  Weatherfield, 
Con.  (]  761).  He  probably  wore  the  last  full-bottomed 
wig  which  has  been  seen  at  Commencement."  1820 
— "The  Master's  oration,  by  [Caleb]  Gushing,  was 
sensible  and  delivered  ore  rotwuio."  1821 — "The 
President  was  2*  minutes  in  his  first  prayer  and  2  in 
his  last."  "  For  the  first  time  since  the  University 
was  founded  no  theses  were  published,  no  theses  col- 
lector having  been  appointed."  1824,  August  25 — 
"  We  were  detained  from  entering  the  meeting-house 
from  X  to  XI.  40,  by  the  tardiness  of  the  Govemonr. 
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At  leagth  the  cavalcade  arrived  at  University  Hall 
with  General  La  Fayette,  who  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  President  Kirkland  in  a  neat  and  peculiarly  ap 
propriate  address,  delivered  in  the  portico,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  large  and  mixed  multitude.  A  proces- 
sion was  then  formed,  which  proceeded  to  the  meeting-- 
house amid  continual  shouts  of  assembled  throngs. 
Am  soon  as  order  was  restored,  the  President  made  a 
prayer  of  3  minutes.  .  .  A  large  portion  of  the 
speakers  made  personal  allusions  to  our  distinguished 
guest.  In  every  instance  such  allusions  were  followed 
by  loud  shouts,  huzz.is  and  the  clapping  of  hands' 
At  nearly  V  we  left  the  meeting-house  for  the  hall, 
where  I  dined  in  company  of  La  Fayette  and  suite." 
1826 — "Of  South  worth,  who  defended  physical  educa- 
tion, it  was  reported  that  he  was  the  strongest  j>eraua 
in  College,  having  lifted  820  lbs."  1827— Emerson's 
[Edward  B.]  oration  lasted  36  minutes.  1S2S — "  For 
the  6rBt  time  for  many  years,  no  tents  were  allowed 
on  the  Common."  1829 — At  dinner  "  I  set  the  tune, 
Sl  Martins,  the  17th  time,  to  the  LXXVIII  Psalm. 
Tho  I  set  it  without  an  instrument,  yet  it  was  exactly 
in  tune  with  the  instruments  which  assi'ited  ua.  I 
asked  the  President  how  much  of  the  psalm  we  .should 
sing?  Judge  Story  replied,  Sing  it  all.  We  accord- 
ingly, contrary  to  custom,  sang  it  through,  without  j 
omitting  a  single  stanza.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
singing  was  never  better.  But  as  the  company  are  in 
4  different  rooms,  it  will  be  desirable  on  future  occa- 
sious  to  station  a  person  in  each  room  to  receive  aud 
communicate  the  time,  so  that  we  may  sing  all  to- 
gether, or  keep  time,  as  musicians  express  it."  1830 
— "A  prayer  by  Dr.  Ware,  of  4  minutes,  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Codman  remarked,  there  was  no  allusion  to  the 
Saviour  or  his  religion."  None  of  the  parts  "were 
contemptible;  and  none  electrified  the  audience,  us  is 
sometimes  the  case."  1831 — The  psalm  "  was  pitched 
a  little  too  high."  1833 — "  The  concluding  oration  of 
the  Bachelors  by  [Francis]  Boweu,  was  a  sober,  chaste 
performance.  The  manner  of  his  bidding  adieu  to 
the  old  meeting-hoiise,  as  this  was  to  be  the  last  Com- 
mencement observed  in  it,  was  particularly  touching." 
1834 — Eiercises  in  the  new  church,  which  "  is  so  much 
larger  and  more  coDvenient  than  was  the  former  that 
all  who  desired  were  accommodated."  183J — "By 
my  suggestion,  as  thanks  are  commonly  returned  ailer 
dinner,  when  there  is  great  hilarity,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  restore  order,  the  usual  psahn,  LXXVIII,  was  sub- 
stituted." 1836— "Be  it  noted  that  this  is  the  first 
Commencement  I  ever  attended  in  Cambridge  in 
which  I  saw  not  a  single  person  drunk  in  the  hall  or 
out  of  it.  There  were  the  fewest  present  I  ever  re- 
member, doubtless  on  account  of  the  bis-centennial 
celebration  to  be  observed  next  week."  1837 — "A 
dissertation  by  R.  H.  Dana  was  on  the  unique  topic, 
He&ven  lies  about  us  in  our  Infancy.  He  is  a  hand- 
some youth  and  spoke  well.  But  bis  compositioo  is 
of  that  Swedenborgian,  Coleridgian  and  dreamy  cast 
which  it  requires  a  peculiar  structure  of  mind  to  un- 


derstH.nd,  much  more  to  rellish.  .  .  .  The  speakers 
were  mostly  heard.  None  had  a  jirompter.  For  the 
first  time  they  carried  their  parts  rolled  up  in  their 
left  h-.iiids.  Two  or  three  only  were  obliged  to  unrol 
them  to  refresh  their  memories.  The  concluding  ora- 
tion, for  the  first  time  within  my  memory,  contained 
not  only  no  names,  but  even  no  mention  of  benefac- 
tors. .  .  .  Wine  was  furnished  at  dinner  as  well  as 
cider.  As  honey  or  molasses  attracts  flies  and  other 
insects,  so  these  inebriating  liquors  allure  graduates 
addicted  to  such  driuka,  particularly  the  intemperate, 
to  come  and  drink  their  fill."  1838 — "Notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  wine  was  fur- 
nished at  diuuer.  There  was  nevertheless  pretty 
gooti  order  iu  the  hall.  .  .  .  There  was  a  meeting  in 
the  Chapel  afler  dinner,  and  it  was  resolved,  though 
with  some  opposition,  to  have  an  annual  meeting  of 
alumni."  18411 — "No  man  was  allowed  to  wait  upon 
ladies  into  the  ineeting-house  for  fear  he  should  re- 
main.'' 1841 — The  Governor  and  suite  arrived  in 
good  season,  escorted  by  au  elegant  company  of  Lan- 
cers. 1S42 — E'irst  year  in  which  the  following  notice 
was  published  in  the  order  of  e.^ercises:  "A  part  at 
t'ommencement  is  assigned  to  every  Senior,  who.  for 
general  :<chol.irship,  is  placed  in  the  first  half  of  his 
cluss,  ur  who  has  attained  a  certain  rank  in  any  de- 
partment of  study."  "I  saw  much  wine-drinking. 
When  will  this  '  abomination  of  desolation  '  be  ban- 
ished from  the  halls  of  Old  Harvard?  To  add  to 
the  annoyance  of  many  attendants,  cigars  were  smok- 
ed without  inercy."  1843. — "  The  dinner  was  very 
soon  despatched.  Indeed,  the  Bishops  [Doane  and 
Eastburn]  and  others  compared  it  to  a  steamboat 
dinner,  on  account  of  the  haste  in  which  it  was  eaten. 
.  .  .  Wiue  ill  abundance  was  furnished ;  and  though 
but  comparatively  few  partook  of  it  while  thecompariy 
were  together,  yet  afterwartis  there  was  a  gathering  of 
wine-bibbers  and  tobacco-smokers  who  filled  their 
skins  with  vinous  potations,  the  hall  with  a  nauseous 
efHuvia,  and  the  air  with  bacchanalian  songs  and 
shouts."  Mrs.  Quiucy,  as  usual,  held  a  levee  at  the 
President's  (Wadsworth)  House,  in  the  garden  of 
which  a  brass  band  "discoursed  sweet  music"  1844. — 
Thirty  parts  assigned  ;  twenty-two  performed.  "  This 
was  the  first  commencement,  probably,  ...  in  which 
DO  exercises  were  assigned  to  candidates  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree."  1845. — "  Votaries  of  Bacchus  "  less 
noisy  than  usual.  At  Prof.  Beck's  large  and  sumpt- 
uous entertainment  wine  was  "  administered  by  black 
servants."  1846. — The  dinner  was  served  with  only 
wine  and  lemonade,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed. 
1847. — Levee  at  President  Everett's.  "The  band  of 
music  in  attendance  played  at  my  solicitation  Tivoli, 
Marseillais  Hymn  and  Auld  Lang  Syne."  No  speech- 
es afler  dinner,  for  want  of  time.  1848. — Twenty-six 
parts  delivered;  "all  spoke  sufficiently  loud."  "I 
prefaced  my  setting  the  psalm  with  the  remark  that 
as  time  had  not  yet  beaten  me,  I  should  beat  time 
once  more,  as  this  practice  enables  a  large  company 
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tbe  better  to  keep  time."  Between  17S4  and  1848 
there  were  but  six  rainy  Commencements,  viz. ;  1796^ 
17P8,  I8S5,  18-37.  1S45,  lS4fi. 

Dr.  Pierce's  long  record  ceased  just  at  the  time  when 
the  character  of  Commencement  was  permanently 
changed.  After  the  middle  of  this  century  Class  Day 
drew  oiT  the  ladies  from  Commencement,  which  became 
more  the  day  of  the  graduates  in  which  even  theSeniors 
counted  for  little.  Until  1869  the  celebration  was 
usually  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  July  ;  since 
1370  it  has  been  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 
In  the  morning  the  President,  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Faculty  and  recipieuta  of  honorary 
de^ees  head  a  procession  composed  of  Seniors  and 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  and  proceed,  led  by  a 
hra.^  band,  to  Sanders  Theatre.  The  President,  Pro- 
fessors and  thoie  of  the  .students  who  are  to  deliver 
their  parts  wear  gowns  ;  the  other  students  are  in 
ordinary  evening  dress.  The  President  sits  in  the 
old  presidential  chair,  whose  knobs  were  made,  tra- 
dition says,  hy  President  Holyoke.  The  distin- 
guished guests.  Faculty  and  speakers  occupy 
the  rest  of  the  platform  ;  the  candidates  for  degrees 
sit  below  in  the  orchestra.  The  balconies  are  filled 
by  the  femilies  and  friends  of  tbe  commencers.  The 
exercises  last  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours — 
most  of  the  orations  being  in  English.  Then  the 
President  bands  the  degrees  in  large  bundle.s  to  the 
marshals,  who  distribute  them  to  the  candidates. 
Meanwhile  the  graduates  have  begun  to  throng  the 
College  Yard.  Each  class  holds  a  reunion  in  one  of 
the  College  rooms,  where  claret  and  rum  punch,  lem- 
onade and  sandwiches  are  provided.  At  one  o'clock 
the  .\ssociation  of  the  Alumni  meets  in  Harvard  Hall. 
At  two  a  procession  is  I'ormed,  led  by  the  President 
and  guests  and  Ibllowed  by  the  members  of  the 
Classes  in  order  of  graduation.  Graduates  of  1832 
and  earlier  are  entitled  to  dinner  free;  tbe  others  pay 
one  dollar  each.  The  procession  marches  to  Memo-  j 
rial  Hall,  where,  after  a  frugal  repast,  there  is  speak- 
ing till  about  five  o'clock,  when  the  assembly,  having 
sung  the  78th  Psalm  and  ''  Fair  Harvard,"  breaks  up 
From  ten  to  four,  polls  are  open  in  Massachusetts 
Hall  for  the  election  of  Overseers,  and  as  soon  after 
four  as  possible  the  vote  is  announced.  In  the 
evening  tbe  most  boisterous  of  the  newly -made  grad. 
uat«  sometimes  start  bonfires  or  engage  in  other  ' 
noisy  demonstrations,  but  of  late  years  even  these 
traditions  of  an  earlier  and  more  turbulent  period 
have  been  less  heartily  kept  up. 

Class  Day. — Class  Day  seems  to  have  originated  i 
in  the  custom  of  the  Seniors  choosing  one  of  their  i 
members  to  bid  farewell  to  the  College  and  Faculty  \ 
in  a  valedictory  address.    In  17H0  we  learn  that  each 
man  brongbt  a  bottle  of  wine  to  the  meeting,  and 
that  then,  and  also  on  the  day  of  the  celebration 
itself,  there  was  disorder.    The  list  of  Class  Day 
Orators  begins  in  1776;  that  of  the  Poets  in  1786. 
The  earliest  ceremonies,  to  quote  James  Russell 


Lowell,  "seem  to  have  been  restricted  to  an  oration 
in  Latin,  sandwiched  between  two  prayers  by  the 
President,  like  a  criminal  between  two  peace-officers." 
The  21st  of  June  was  the  day  appointed  for  Class 
Day,  when  the  Seniors  completed  their  studies;  then 
followed  a  vacation,  after  which  they  came  hack  in 
August  to  take  their  degrees  at  Commencement. 
Gradually,  the  Class  Orators  adopted  English  instead 
of  Latin,  an  innovation  which  led  the  Faculty  to 
vote,  in  1803,  that,  whereas  "the  introduction  of  an 
English  exercise,  which  gives  it  more  the  appearance 
of  a  public  Exhibition  designed  to  display  the  talents 
of  the  Performers  and  entertain  a  mixed  audience 
than  of  a  merely  valedictory  address  of  the  Claa»  to 
the  Government,  and  taking  leave  of  the  Society  and 
of  one  another,  in  which  .\dieu  Gentlemen  and  Ladies 
from  abroad  are  not  particularly  interested ;  And 
whereas  the  propriety  of  having  but  one  Person  to  be 
tbe  Organ  of  the  Clafw  .  ,  on  this  occaaion 
must  be  obvious,  and  as  at  tbe  same  time  it  is  more 
Academical  that  the  valedictory  performance  be  in 
Latin  than  in  English,  as  is  the  practice  in  Univer- 
sities of  the  most  established  reputation  abroad,  and 
was  formerly  our  own ;  Voted,  that  the  particular 
kind  of  Exercise  in  the  Senior  Class  at  the  time  of 
their  taking  leave  of  the  College,  Sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  a  Century  and  a  half,  be  alone  adhered  to, 
and  consequently  that  in  future  no  performance  but 
a  Valedictory  Oration  in  the  Latin  language,  except 
music  adapted  to  the  occasion,  be  permitted  in  the 
Chapel  on  the  day  when  the  Seniors  retire  from  the 
Society." 

A  description  of  a  Class.  Day  a  little  earlier  than 
this  (1793)  is  given  in  Robert  Treat  Paine's  Diary  : 
"  .\t  ten  the  class  walked  in  procession  to  the  Presi- 
dent's, and  escorted  him,  tbe  Professors  and  Tutors 
to  the  Chapel,  preceded  hy  the  band  playing  solemn 
music.  The  President  began  with  a  short  prayer. 
He  then  read  a  chapter  in  tbe  Bible ;  after  this  he 
prayed  again  ;  Cutler  then  delivered  his  poem.  Then 
the  singing  club,  accompanied  by  the  band,  per- 
formed Williams'  Friendship.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  valedictory  Latin  Oration  by  Jackson.  We 
then  formed  and  waited  on  the  Government  to  the 
President's,  where  we  were  very  respectably  enter- 
tained with  wine,  etc.  We  then  marched  in  proces- 
sion to  Jackson's  room,  where  we  drank  punch.  At 
one  we  went  to  Mr.  Moore's  tavern  and  partook  of 
an  elegant  entertainment,  which  cost  6s.  id.  a  piece. 
Marching  then  to  Cutler's  room,  we  shook  hands  and 
parted  with  expressing  the  sincerest  tokens  of  friend- 
ship." 

The  Faculty  were  unable  to  enforce  their  restric- 
tion aa  to  Latin,  although  for  several  years  (1803- 
8)  no  Poets  or  Orators  are  recorded;  then  the  per- 
formances went  on  pretty  regularly  in  English,  and 
were  concluded  by  a  dance  (of  the  Seniors  only) 
round  the  Rebellion  Tree.  By  1834  the  Seniors  had 
begun  to  entertain  their  friends  with  iced  punch, 
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"  brought  in  buckets  from  Willard'a  Tavern  (now  the 
Horse  Railway  Station),  and  served  out  in  the  abade 
on  the  northern  side  of  Harvard  Hall."  This  prac- 
tice led  to  drunkenness  and  disturbances, and  finally, 
in  1838,  President  Quincy  encouraged  tbe  conversion 
of  Class  Day  into  tbe  respectable  celebration  which 
it  has  since  been.  Not  only  the  Faculty  and  a  few 
residents  of  Cambridge,  but  the  friends  of  the  Seniors 
from  far  and  wide,  were  invited  to  the  exercises; 
ladies,  young  and  old,  attended  the  "spreads" — or 
entertainments — provided  by  the  Seuiors,  and.  with 
the  introduction  of  the  gentler  sex,  the  performances 
became  gentle.  In  1850,  after  the  exercises  in  tbe 
Chapel,  the  class,  accompanied  hy  friends  and  guests, 
withdrew  to  Harvard  Hall,  where  there  was  .a  rich 
collation.  "After  an  interval  of  from  one  to  two 
hours,"  writes  a  recorder  at  that  date,  "  the  dancing 
commences  in  the  Yard.  Colilliona  and  Ihe  easier 
dances  are  here  performed,  but  the  sport  clo.sea  in  the 
Hall  with  the  Polka  and  other  fa.shionable  steps. 
Tbe  Seniors  again  form,  and  make  the  circuit  of  tbe 
buildings,  great  and  small.  They  then  assemble 
under  the  Uberty  Tree,  arouml  which,  with  hands 
joined,  they  dance,  afler  singing  the  students'  adopted 
song,  'Auld  Lang  Syne.'  At  parting  each  member 
takes  a  sprig  or  a  flower  from  the  beautiful  '  Wreath  ' 
which  surrounds  tbe  '  farewell  tree,'  which  is  .sacredly 
treasured  as  a  laat  memento  of  college  scenes  and 
enjoyments." ' 

Others  officers,  besides  the  Orator  and  Poet,  were, 
from  time  to  time,  added ;  there  are  now  three  Mar- 
shals, chosen  for  their  popularity  or  for  athletic 
prowess;  a  Chorister,  who  writes  the  mu.nic  for  the 
Class  Song,  and  conducta  the  singing  at  the  Tree;  an 
Odist,  who  composes  an  ode  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"Fair  Harvard,"  at  the  morning  exercises;  and  an 
Ivy  Orator.  The  last  officer  is  expected  to  deliver  a 
humorous  composition,  in  which  he  hits  ofT,  in  merrj- 
fashion,  the  history  of  the  Class,  not  sparing  his  class- 
mates nor  the  Faculty.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  to  plant  an  ivy  when  a  President  went  out  of 
office;  then  each  Claas  ]>Ianted  its  ivy  on  Class  Day, 
and  listened  to  the  Orator.  But  the  ivy  never  grew ; 
so  the  oration  was  no  longer  delivered  in  the  open  air 
under  the  shadow  of  Boylston,  but  in  the  Chapel,  and 
now  in  Sanders  Theatre.  The  Seniora  iilao  choose  a 
Secretary  (who  publishes,  from  time  to  time,  a  Class 
Report),  a  Class  Committee,  a  Class  Day  Committee, 
and  (recently)  a  Photograph  Committee.  A  Hymnist 
and  a  Chaplain  are  no  longer  chosen.  • 

Class  Day  has  come  to  be  the  gala  day  of  Cambridge. 
The  "spreads"  and  "  teas "  have  become  more  and 
more  elaborate.  Every  Senior  who  can  afford  it 
takes  this  opportunity  of  entertaining  his  friends, 
aud  of  paying  off  social  debts.  In  his  evening  dress 
and  silk  hat  he  is,  from  morning  till  midnight,  a  per- 
son of  greater  importance  than,  presumably,  he  will 
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ever  be  again.  And  on  no  other  occasion  in  these  jiarts 
can  there  be  seen  so  many  pretty  faces  and  dresses, 
so  many  proud  )>arents,  and  so  much  genuine  merri- 
ment. The  literary  exercises  in  the  foreniK)n  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  spreads,  at  some  of  which  there  is 
dancing;  then  hy  the  exercises  at  the  Tree,  with  the 
final  struggle  for  the  wreath,  aud  then  by  teas  and 
dancing  throughout  the  evening.  When  darkness 
comes  the  Y'ard  ia  illuminated  by  fe>.tooca  of  Jajjanese 
lanterns  ;  the  Glee  I'lub.-ings  in  Ironl  of  Holwortby ; 
and  then,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  pyrotechnic  piece,  in 
which  the  numl)er  of  the  class  is  interwoven,  is  set 
off;  but  it  is  still  some  lime  before  the  last  visitors 
turn  towards  home,  and  the  .Seniors,  wearied  out  with 
excitement,  drop  into  bnl. 

(^n  the  liats  cf  Class  Day  Orators  and  Poets  are 
found  tbe  names  of  many  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  later  life,  and  so  juatifiwl  their  class- 
mates' choice.  For  instance,  among  the  orators  are 
H.  G.  Otis,  17R.3;  H.  Ware,  IIST);  J.  C.  Warren. 
1707;  J.  Walker,  1814;  E.  S.  Gannett,  1820;  F.  J. 
Child,  IS-K!;  and  Henry  .Vdams,  1S5S.  Among  the 
Poets  are  .1.  .^torey,  17!W ;  W.  Allston,  18<i0;  J.  G. 
Palfrey,  1815;  G.  Bancroft,  1817;  W.  H.  Furness, 
1820  ;  "r.  W.  Emerson,  1821;  G.  Lunt,  1824;  F.  H. 
Hedge,  1825;  C.  C.  Felton,  1827;  O.  W.  Holmes, 
1829;  J.  R.  Lowell,  18.33;  and  E.  E.  Hale,  18.30. 
The  old  custom  of  giving  a  jack-knife  to  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  Senior  Class  was  abandoned  when  cla.sses 
became  so  large  that  either  there  was  less  intimacy 
among  their  members,  or  it  was  irapos.sible  to  agree 
upon  the  person  to  be  thus  distinguished  ;  but  each 
class  still  presents  a  cradle  to  the  first  child  born 
of  a  member  of  the  Class.  The  cla.ss  of  1877,  owing 
to  internal  dissensions,  failed  to  elect  Class  Day 
officers,  except  a  secretary. 

Dres.«. — I  have  come  upon  no  deacription  of  the 
dress  of  the  students  during  the  17th  century. 
Probably  there  were  no  restrictions.  But,  by  the 
middle  of  the  laat  century,  some  of  the  students 
were  ao  extravagant  in  their  garh  as  to  call  out  the 
following  vote  from  the  OverseetB  (Ociolier,  17.')4) : 
"  It  appearing  to  the  Overseers,  that  the  costly  habits 
of  many  of  the  scholars,  during  tlieir  residence  at 
tbe  College,  as  also  of  the  candidate  for  their  de- 
grees on  Commencement  days,  ia  not  only  an  unne- 
cessary expense,  and  tends  to  discourage  persons  from 
giving  their  children  a  College  etlucution,  but  is  also 
inconsiatent  with  the  gravity  and  demeanor  proper  to 
be  observed  in  this  Society,  it  is  therefore  recom- 
mended to  the  Corporation  to  prepare  a  law,  reijuir- 
ing  that  on  no  occasion  any  of  the  .scholars  wear  any 
gold  or  silver  lace,  or  any  gold  or  silver  brocades  iu 
the  College  or  town  of  Cambridge;  and  that,  on 
Commencement  days,  every  candidate  for  his  degree 
appear  in  black,  or  dark  blue,  or  gray  clothes  ;  and 
that  no  one  wear  any  silk  night-gowns  ;  and  that  any 
candidate  who  shall  appear  dressed  contrary  to  such 
regulations  may  not  expect  his  degree."  Gowns  were 
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introduced  about  1760,  but,  after  the  Ivevolutiou,  the 
prescription  of  175-1  seems  to  have  been  unobserved) 
for,  in  1786,  another  sumptuary  law  was  established, 
prescribing  a  distinct  uniform  for  each  of  the  classes. 
"  All  the  Undergraduates  shall  be  clothed  in  coats 
of  blue  gray,  and  with  waistcoats  and  breeches  of 
the  same  color,  or  of  a  black,  or  nankeen,  or  an 
olive  color.  The  coats  of  the  Freshmen  shall  have 
plain  button-holes.  The  cuffs  shall  be  without  but- 
tons. The  coats  of  the  Sophomores  shall  have 
plain  button-holes,  like  those  of  the  Freshmen,  but 
the  cuffs  shall  have  buttons.  The  coats  of  the 
Juniors  shall  have  cheap  frogs  to  the  button-holes, 
except  the  button-holes  of  the  cuffs.  The  coats  of  the 
Seniors  shall  have  frogs  to  the  button-holes  of  the 
cuffs.  The  buttons  upon  the  coats  of  all  the  classes 
shall  be  as  near  the  color  of  the  coats  as  they  can  be 
procured,  or  of  a  black  color.  And  no  student  shall 
appear  within  the  limits  of  the  College,  or  town 
of  Cambridge,  in  any  other  dress  than  in  the  uniform 
belonging  to  his  respective  class,  unless  he  shall  have 
on  a  night-gown  or  sucli  an  outside  garment  as  may 
be  necessary  over  a  coat,  except  only  that  the  Seniors 
and  Juniors  are  permitted  to  wear  black  gowns,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  they  appear  in  them  on  all 
pubHc  occasions.  Nor  shall  any  part  of  their  gar- 
ments be  of  silk  ;  nor  shall  they  wear  gold  or  silver 
lace,  cord,  or  edging  upon  their  hats,  waistcoats,  or 
any  other  parts  of  their  clothing.  And  whosoever 
shall  violate  these  regulations  shall  be  fined  a  sum 
not  exceeding  ten  shillings  for  each  offence."' 

The  students  rebelled  against  this  prescription, 
and,  in  1798,  the  rules  about  frogs  and  button-holes 
were  abrogated,  but  the  blue-gray  or  dark-blue  coat 
was  still  prescribed.  Three-cornered  cocked  hats 
were  then  in  fashion  ;  the  hair  "  was  worn  in  a 
queue,  bound  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  reached  to  the 
small  of  the  back."  Ear-locks  were  subjected  to 
curling-tongs  and  crimping-iron.  Lawn  or  cambric 
furnished  rufties  for  the  shirt  bosom.  The  shoes  were 
pointed,  and  turned  upward  at  the  end,  "  like  the 
curve  of  a  skate."  Buckles  for  the  knees  and  shoes, 
a  shining  stock  for  the  throat,  a  double-breasted 
coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches,  completed  the  toilette 
of  the  student  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Again,  in  1822,  the  Faculty  tried  to  regulate  the 
dress  of  the  undergraduate,  and  passed  the  following 
ordinance,  which  was  not 'formally  abolished  for 
many  years;  "Coat  of  black  mixed  (called  also 
Oxford  mixed,  black  with  a  mixture  of  not  more 
than  one-twentieth,  nor  less  than  one  twenty-fifth 
part  of  white),  single  breasted,  with  a  rolling  cape, 
square  at  the  end,  and  with  pocket-flaps,  the  waist 
reaching  to  the  natural  waist,  with  lappels  of  the 
same  length ;  with  three  crow's-feet  made  of  black 
silk  cord  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  of  the  coat 
of  a  Senior,  two  on  that  of  a  Junior,  and  one  on  that 
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of  a  Sophomore.  Waistcoat,  of  black-mixed  or  of 
black,  or,  when  of  cotton  or  linen  fabric,  of  white ; 
single-breasted,  with  a  standing  collar.  Pantaloons, 
of  black-mixed,  or  of  black  bombazet,  or,  when  of 
cotton  or  linen  fabric  of  white.  Surtout  or  great- 
coat, of  black- mixed,  with  not  more  than  two  capes; 
or  an  outer  garment  of  camlet  or  plaid.  The  buttons 
of  the  above  dress  must  be  flat,  covered  with  the  same 
cloth  as  that  of  the  garment;  not  more  than  eight 
nor  less  than  six  on  the  front  of  the  coat,  and  four 
behind.  A  surtout,  or  outside  garment,  is  not  to  be 
substituted  for  the  coat;  but  the  Students  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  black  gowns,  in  which  they  may 
appear  on  all  public  occasions.  A  night-gown  of 
cotton,  or' linen,  or  silk  fabric,  made  in  the  usual 
form,  or  in  that  of  a  frock-coat,  may  be  worn,  except 
on  the  Sabbath  and  on  Exhibition  or  other  occasions 
when  an  undress  would  be  improper.  Neckcloth, 
plain  black,  or  plain  white.  Hat  of  the  common 
form  and  black;  or  a  cap,  of  an  approved  form. 
Shoes  and  boots  black."  This  costume  was  to  be 
worn,  moreover,  in  vacation  as  well  as  in  term-time, 
under  penalty  of  dismission.  In  the  catalogue  of 
1825  the  following  prices  are  given  :  "  coat,  $15  to 
$25;  pantaloons,  $4  to  $8;  vest,  $3  to  $5;  outside 
coat,  $15  to  $25." 

In  the  catalogue  for  1849  the  requirements  for  dress 
:ire  stated  thus:  "On  Sabbath,  Exhibition,  Exami- 
nation and  Commencement  Days,  and  on  all  other 
public  occasions,  each  student  in  public  shall  wear  a 
Ijlack  coat,  with  buttons  of  the  same  color,  and  a  black 
liat  or  cap."  But  with  the  inciease  of  students,  the 
iliflBculty  of  examining  the  color  of  their  buttons  also 
increased  ;  moreover,  academic  sentiment  tended 
toward  freedom  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  so  that, 
although  the  sumptuary  laws  still  remained  in  the 
College  "  Bible,"  they  were  less  frequently  enforced, 
and  from  about  1860  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 
Students  now  dress  as  they  please ;  the  force  of  cus- 
tom suffices  to  bring  the  Seniors  out  in  evening  dress 
and  silk  hats  on  Class  Day  and  Commencement; 
and  since  custom  of  late  years  has  sanctioned  the 
wearing  of  tennis  suits  to  college  exercises,  the  last 
vestige  of  uniformity  and  soberness  in  dress  has 
vanished. 

College  Societies. — College  societies  have  played 
so  large  a  part  in  undergraduate  life  during  the  pres- 
ent century  that  we  are  curious  to  know  what  socie- 
ties there  were  at  Harvard  two  centuries  ago.  I  have 
found,  unfortunately,  no  mention  of  clubs  or  socie- 
ties in  early  times.  About  the  middle  of  tlie  18th 
century  the  Faculty  took  particular  pains  to  improve 
the  declamation  of  the  students;  and  this  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  speaking  clubs;  for  in 
the  entertaining  Diary  of  Nathaniel  Ames  (Class  of 
1761)  there  are  several  memoranda  of  plays,  such  as 
"The  Roman  Father,"  Addison's  " Cato,"  "  The  Re- 
venge," and  "  The  Orphan,"— performed  by  the  stu- 
dents in  their  rooms.    Under  date  of  Nov,  13,  1758, 
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Ainefl  Hiiys  " Oalabogus  Club  begun;"  Dec.  0,  "  wont 
[to]  Whitfield  club  [at]  Hooper's  chani[ber|  ;  "  Dec. 
31,  "Club  at  my  chamber;"  May  5,  1769,  ".Joyn'dthe 
Tea  Club ;  "  Oct.  19,  "  Joyn'd  anew  Club."  What  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies  were  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. Not  until  1770  do  we  come  to  an  association 
which  still  exists.  This,  the  "  Institute  of  1770,"  was 
originally  a  Speaking  Club,  founded  by  Samuel  Phil- 
lips, John  Warren  and  other  Seniors  in  the  Class  of 
1771.  No  member  was  allowed  to  speak  in  Latin 
without  special  leave  from  the  President.  The  orators 
spoke  on  a  stage  four  feet  in  diameter,  two  feet  high, 
"  with  the  front  Corners  dipt,"  and  they  chose  such 
subjects  as  "  The  Odiousness  of  Envy,"  and  "  The  Per- 
nicious Habit  of  Drinking  Tea."  In  1773  this  Club 
united  with  the  "  Mercurian  Club,"  founded  two  years 
before  by  Fisher  Ames.  In  1801  it  called  itself  "The 
Patriotic  Association,"  and,  later,  "  The  Social  Fra- 
ternity of  1770."  In  1825,  two  more  rivals,  "  The 
Hermetick  Society"  and  the  "' A.Kpij3o?ioyohfjevoi  "  coa- 
lesced with  it,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Institute."  It 
passed  from  the  Seniors  to  the  Juniors,  and  at  last  to 
the  Sophomores,  who  elect  in  May  every  year  ten 
Freshmen;  these,  at  the  beginning  of  their  Sopho- 
more year,  elect  the  rest  of  the  members  of  their 
Class.  The  Institute  "  kept  up  its  literary  exercises 
until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  it  became  merely 
the  mask  behind  which  the  A. K  B. ,  a  secret  society, 
hid  itself.  The  first  four  or  five  "  tens  "  were  mem- 
bers of  the  A.K.E. ;  the  others  had  the  empty  honor  of 
calling  themselves  members  of  the  "  Institute."  The 
A.K.E. ;  is  now  the  most  harmful  society  in  the  Col- 
lege; its  regular  meetings  resemble  the  Kneipe  of  Ger- 
man students  ;  its  neophytes  are  subjected  to  silly  and 
sometimes  injurious  hazing,  under  the  guise  of  initia- 
tion ;  its  members  give  three  theatrical  performances 
each  year.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Class  of  1883,  finding  that  they  could  not  reform 
the  A.  K.K.,  resigned  from  it  in  a  body. 

The  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was 
founded  in  1779.  In  its  origin  it  was  a  secret  society, 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  literary  exercises- 
Its  meaibers  were  Seniors  and  Juniors.  In  1831  the 
veil  of  secrecy  was  withdrawn,  and  the  mystic  letters 
"t.B.K.  were  found  to  stand  for  'ifikoao^ia  Kto/i  Kvpepvi/Tijc, 
•— "  Philosophy  the  guide  of  life."  Its  members  were 
chosen  according  to  their  rank  in  scholarship  ;  rarely, 
besides  the  first  twenty-five,  a  man  of  lower  grade  was 
admitted.  The  active  work  of  the  Society  ceased  long 
ago ;  but  it  holds  a  meeting  annually  on  the  day  after 
Commencement,  at  which  graduate  and  undergraduate 
members  attend,  to  listen  to  an  oration  and  a  poem  by 
men  of  distinction  chosen  for  the  occasion.  Honor- 
ary membership  is  coveted  by  those  who  failed  while 
in  College  to  secure  the  rank  required  for  election, 
but  who  since  graduation  have  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

The  "  Hasty  Pudding  Club  "  is  the  most  character- 
istic and  famous  of  all  the  Harvard  Societies.  It  was 


founded  in  1795  by  members  of  the  Junior  Class, 
among  whom  wore  Horace  Binney  and  John  Collins 
Warren.  Its  aims  were  to  "cherish  the  feelings  of 
friendship  and  patriotism."  At  its  weekly  meetings 
two  members  in  turn  provided  a  pot  of  hasty  pudding. 
Besides  the  regular  debates  and  essays,  there  was 
given  a  public  performance  every  Spring,  at  which  an 
oration  and  poem  were  Jelivered.  About  1845  the 
custom  of  performing  a  farce  originated;  this  has 
gradually  been  extended  until  now  there  are  three 
theatrical  performances  each  year — one  before  Christ- 
mas, one  before  the  Fast  Day  recess,  and  one, 
"  Strawberry  Night,"  just  before  Class  Day.  For 
many  years  past  the  "Pudding"  troupe  have  repeated 
their  performancea  in  Boston  and  New  York  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  Boat  Club.  Up  to  1849  the 
meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  members ; 
then,  the  College  allowed  the  Society  to  use  Stough- 
ton  29,  to  which  three  other  rooms  were  subsequently 
added.  But,  owing  to  a  fire  in  1876,  which  broke  out 
in  the  Pi  Eta  rooms  in  Hollis,  the  Faculty  removed 
the  Club  to  the  wooden  Society  Building  on  Holmes 
Field.  This  was  so  far  away  that  the  meetings  were 
poorly  attended,  and  the  Class  of  1880  hired  supple- 
mentary rooms  on  Brattle  Street.  That  Class  also 
raised  a  subscription  among  its  members  for  a 'new 
building  ;  the  Class  of  1881  took  the  scheme  up,  laid 
it  before  the  graduates,  formed  committees  for  collect- 
ing funds,  and  so  pushed  the  project  that  in  1888  a 
large  new  club-house,  containing  a  library,  meeting- 
rooms  and  theatre,  was  dedicated  on  Holyoke  Street. 
Formerly,  the  Seniors  chose  eight  Juniors  who  in 
turn  elected  the  members  from  their  class.  To  be  on 
the  "  first  eight"  was  deemed  a  sign  of  great  popu- 
larity. But  with  the  increase  in  membership  this  old 
scheme,  which  engendered  much  wrangling,  has  been 
given  up  ;  the  members  are  elected  in  larger  squads,  and 
their  names  are  arranged  alphabetically.  The  Class 
of  1881  also  abolished  the  old  initiation, — running  in 
the  Yard,  going  to  bed  at  sunset,  writing  mock-essays, 
and  the  bath  in  the  meal-tub, — childish  performances 
which  no  longer  suited  the  times.  The  "Pudding"  is 
now  the  largest  social  organization  in  the  College;  its 
secrecy  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  ought  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  properly  directed,  to  be  not  only  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  undergraduate  opinions,  but  also  a  strong 
means  of  fostering  the  interest  of  the  graduates  in 
undergraduate  affairs. 

The  "  Medical  Faculty"  held  an  unique  place 
among  Harvard  societies,  and  so  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  It  was  founded  in  1818,  its  object  being 
"  mere  fun."  Its  early  meeting  were  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  members.  "  The  room  was  made  as 
dark  as  possible  and  brilliantly  lighted.  The  Faculty 
sat  round  a  long  table,  in  some  singular  and  antique 
costume  almost  all  in  large  wigs,  and  breeches  with 
knee-buckles.  This  practice  was  adopted  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  students  who  were  invited  in  for 
examination.  Members  were  always  examined  for  ad- 
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misaioa.  The  strangest  questions  were  asked  by  the 
venerable  board,  and  often  strange  .answers  elicited, — 
no  matter  how  remote  from  the  purpose,  provided  there 
was  wit  or  drollery.  .  .  Burlesque  lectures  on  all  con- 
ceivable and  inconceivable  subjects  were  frequently 
read  or  improvised  by  members  ad  Ubitnvi.  I  remem- 
ber something  of  a  remarkable  one  from  Dr.  Alden  (H. 
U,  1821),  upon  part  of  a  skeleton  of  a  superannuated 
horse,  which  he  made  to  do  duty  for  the  remains  of  a 
great  German  Professor  with  an  unspeakable  name. 
Degrees  were  conferred  upon  all  the  members,  M.D. 
or  D.M.  (Doctor  of  Medicine  or  Student  of  Medicine) 
according  to  their  rank.  Honorary  degrees  were 
liberally  conferred  upon  conspicuous  person."  at  home 
and  abroad."  '  A  member  of  the  Class  of  1828  writes : 
'■  I  passed  so  good  an  examination  that  I  was  made 
Profeswr  lonQU  (.vtrnnitatibm,  or  Professor  with  long 
shanks.  It  was  a  society  for  purposes  of  mere 
fun  and  burlesque,  meeting  secretly,  and  always 
foiling  the  government  in  their  attempts  to  break  it 
up."'  It  printed  Triennial  Catalogues  travestying 
those  of  the  College.  The  rloggerel  Latin  of  the  pre- 
faces to  these  has  been  aptly  called  "  piggish." 
The  catalogue  of  1830,  after  suting  that  "thi.s  is  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  extensive,  the  mo.ot  learned, 
and  the  most  divine  "  of  societies,  adds:  "  The  obelisks 
of  Egypt  conta.in  in  hieroglyphic  ch.Tracters  many 
secrets  of  onr  Faculty.  The  Chinese  Wall,  and  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes  were  erecteil  by  our  ancestors  in 
sport  ...  It  appears  that  the  .Society  of  Free 
Masons  was  founde<l  by  eleven  disciples  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  expelled  in  XD.  H'-'.'i.  Therefore  weh.ive 
always  been  Antimasnn.  .  .  .  Satan  himself  has 
learned  many  particulars  from  our  .Senate  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  affairs  and  the  means  of  tor- 
ture. .  .  .  '  Placid  Death  '  alone  is  co-eval  with 
this  Society,  and  resembles  it.  for  in  its  own  Cata- 
logue it  equalizes  rich  and  poor,  great  and  snmll,  white 
and  black,  old  and  young."  From  the  Catalogue  of 
183.3  we  learn  that,  "our  library  contains  quite  a 
number  of  books;  among  others  ten  thousand  ob- 
tained through  the  munificence  and  liberality  of 
great  Societies  in  the  almost  unknown  regions  of  Kam- 
tschatka  and  the  North  Pole,  and  especially  through 
the  munificence  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russiaa. 
It  has  become  an  immense  that,  at  the  re<|uest  of  the 
Librarian,  the  Faculty  have  ])ro|iibiied  any  further 
donations.  In  the  nest  session  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Senate  of  the  Faculty  (assisted 
by  the  President  of  Harvard  University)  will  petition  j 
for  40,(X>0  sesterces,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  \ 
large  building  to  contain  the  immense  accumulation  ; 
of  books.  From  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  ; 
Legislature,  no  doubts  are  felt  of  obtaining  it."  ; 
Among  the  honorary  degrees  conferrerl  was  one  on  I 
Alexander  I  of  Russia,  who,  not  understanding  the  i 
joke,  sent  iu  recognition  a  valuable  case  of  surgical 
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instruments,  which  went  by  mistake  to  the  real 
Medical  School.  Chang  and  Heng,  the  Siamese 
Twins,  Sam  Patch,  Day  and  Martin,  and  Martin  Van 
Buren  were  also  among  the  honorary  members.  The 
"Medical  Faculty,"  was  suppressed  by  the  College 
Orovernment  in  1834,  but  it  was  subsequently  revived; 
but  its  proceedinp  have  been  kept  so  secret  for  so 
many  years  past  that  only  on  Class  Day  are  even  the 
names  of  the  Seniors  who  belong  to  it  known,  from 
their  wearing  a  black  rosette  with  a  sknll  and  bones 
in  silver  upon  it. 

Only  one  other  society  which  was  organized  in  the 
last  century  still  exists  :  the  Porcellian  or  Pig  Club, 
founded  in  1791  for  social  purposes,  and  united,  in 
1831,  with  the  Knights  of  the  Square  Table.  It  still 
maintains  the  secret  initiation,  but  is  otherwise  a  coo- 
:  vivial  organization,  having  a  small  membership,  and 
consequently  heavy  dues.  The  Club  is  now  (1890)  erect- 
inga  large  club-houee  on  the  site  of  the  rooms  which 
it  has  occupied  for  many  years. 

Of  other  societies  which  once  were  famous  and  have 
long  since  been  dissolved,  mention  should  be  made  of 
ihe  Navy  Club  (1796-1846),  whose  flagship  consisted 
of  a  marquee  "moored  in  the  woods  near  the  place 
where  the  house  of  the  Honorable  J.  G.  Palfrey  now 
stands;"  and  of  the  Harvard  Washington  Corps, 
(1811-34),  a  military  company  whose  parades  and 
feasts  were  notorious.  Then  there  was  the  Engine 
.■society,  which  managed  the  fire-engine  presented  to 
the  College  by  the  Legislature  after  the  burning 
of  Harvard  Hall ;  it  used  to  attend  the  fires  in 
Cambridge  and  the  neighboring  towns,  the  fire- 
men staying  themselves  with  rum  and  molasses — 
■'black-strap" — and  was  forcibly  disbanded  in  1822, 
.after  it  had  Hooded  the  room  of  the  College  Regent. 
About  1830  a  jiassion  for  secret  societies  swept  through 
the  .\mencan  Colleges,  and  Harvard  had  its  chapters 
of  many  Greek  Letter  Societies,  which  flourished 
until  the  advent  of  the  Class  of  1859,  when  they  were 
abolished  by  the  Faculty.  At  that  period  there  also 
existed  a  lodge  of  mock  Free  Masons.  The  tendency 
during  the  past  generation  has  been  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Of  late  the  old  Greek  Letter  organiza- 
tions have  been  revised,  but  as  social  clubs,  and 
.secrecy — so  attractive  to  the  juvenile  imagination — is 
now  held  in  less  esteem.  Five  of  these  social, clubs 
now  have  houses  of  their  own, — the  Porcellian,  the 
D.,  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  the  Zeta  Psi  and  the 
Delta  Phi.  The  0.  K.,  founded  in  1859,  is  literary 
.and  holds  fortnightly  meetings  in  the  rooms  of  ita 
members.  The  Pi  Eta  (1860)  and  the  Signet  (1870) 
are  Senior  Societies  which  draw  their  members  from 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Hasty  Pudding.  The 
introduction  and  expansion  of  the  Elective  System 
have  greatly  modified  the  social  aspects  of  the  College, 
by  obliterating  the  distinction  between  class  and  class, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  modification  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

In  the  past,  societies  founded  for  literary  or  intel- 
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lectual  purposes  almost  universally  became  trans- 
formed into  social' organ izatiooB,  where  conviviality 
and  good  fellowship  were  the  prime  requisites.  But 
of  late  there  have  sprung  up  societies  composed  of 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  same  work,  and  who 
discuss  their  favorite  topi&s  at  their  meetings.  Such 
societies  are  theClassical  Cluh  (1885);  LaCouference 
Fran9ai8e  (1886);  the  Deutscher  Verein  (1886);  the 
Harvard  Natural  History  Society  (1837) ;  the  Boyls- 
ton  Chemical  Club(1887);  the  Electrical  Club  (1888); 
the  Historical  Society  (1880);  the  Finance  Club 
(1878);  the  Free  Woo!  Club  (1889);  the  Philosoph- 
ical Club  (1878);  the  Art  Club  (1873);  the  English 
Club  (1889);  and  the  Camera  Club  (1888).  The  re- 
ligious organizations  are  the  Society  of  Christian 
Brethren  (1802);  the  St.  Paul's  Society  (18«1);  and 
the  Total  Abstinence  League  (1888).  The  Pierian 
Sodality,  or  College  orchestra,  was  founded  in  1808; 
the  Glee  Club  in  1858.  The  Harvard  Union,  the 
College  debating  club,  was  founded  in  1880.  There 
are  also  a  Chess  Club,  and  organizations  of  members 
from  the  chief  preparatory  schools  (Andover  and 
Exeter),  and  of  students  from  the  .Southern  States, 
from  Minnesota  and  Connecticut.  Many  of  the  lit- 
erary clubs  give  public  lectures,  and  tbe  musical 
societies  give  concerts  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months. 

HarvAED  JOCRNALISM. — Harvard  journalism  has 
not,  00  tbe  whole,  taken  so  high  a  rank  as  might  be 
desired  ;  it  haa  not,  for  example,  kept  the  plane  which 
the  students'  publications  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  held.  And  yet  undergraduates  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  connected  with  tbe  Harvard  journals  who 
have  later  achieved  a  reputation  in  literature.  Thefirst 
paper  published  was  the  Harvard  Lyceum,  July  14, 
1810 ;  among  its  editors  were  Edward  Everett  and  Sam- 
uel Oilman,  author  of  "  Fair  Harvard."  It  expired  in 
1811,  afier  eighteen  numbers  had  appeared.  The 
Harvard  Register,  an  octavQ  of  thirty-two  pages,  was 
issued  in  March,  1827,  but  died  from  lack  of  support 
in  February,  1828,  although  George  S.  Hillard,  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  C.  C.  Felton  and  E.  H.  Hedge  were  on  its 
editorial  board.  The  Collegian,  starting  in  February, 
1830,  ran  out  after  six  numbers.  O.  W.  Holmes  waa 
one  of  ita  contributors,  and  furnished  several  pieces 
which  have  since  been  republished  in  his  collected 
works.  Harvardiana  had  a  longer  life  (September, 
1835-June,  1838),  and  had  J.  R.  Lowell  as  one  of  i(3 
editors.  The  next  venture.  The  Harvard  Maguziue, 
was  launched  in  December,  1854,  and,  although  some 
times  on  the  verge  of  foundering,  doated  till  July, 
1864.  Among  its  originators  were  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Phillips  Brooks  and  J.  B.  Greenough.  In  1866  ap- 
peared a  new  Collegian,  but  after  three  numbers  it 
waa  suppressed  by  tbe  Faculty.  In  May,  1866,  the 
AdvocaU,  a  fortnightly,  was  issued,  and  it  has  had  a 
prosperous  career  ever  since.  In  1873  77*e  Magenta 
(whose  name  waa  snhsequently  changed  to  The  Criin- 
ton)  was  fuanded,  and  ran  successfully  till  1883,  when 


it  was  conijolidatcd  with  the  Daily  Herald  (louudtd 
in  1882).  Previously  to  the  Herald,  in  1879,  The 
Echo,  the  first  College  daily,  had  been  started.  In 
1876  an  illustrated  fortnightly.  The  Lampoon,  was 
founded,  and  soon  extended  ita  circulation  outside  of 
the  College,  through  the  clever  skits  and  parodies  of 
Robert  Grant,  F.  J.  Stimson  and  J.  T.  Wheelwright, 
and  the  comic  cartoons  of  F.  G.  Attwood.  Its  publi- 
cation ceased  in  1880,  but  in  the  following  year  a  new 
aeries  was  begun.  The  Hm-rard  Monthly,  more  :4olid 
in  character,  was  founded  in  1885.  Muses  King,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1S81,  published  an  illustrated 
monthly,  called  the  Harrnrd  Regider,  from  January, 
1880,  to  July,  1S81. 

SroRTS  AXD  GvMXA.STiCri. — We  havc  no  record  of 
the  games  and  sports  iu  which  the  students  of  the 
17th  century  indulged.  Freshmen,  down  to  the  Rev- 
olution, were  required  to  "  furnish  batts,  balls  and 
footballs  for  the  use  of  the  students,  to  be  kept  at  the 
Buttery."  Drilling  with  the  traiu-hand  was  a  favor- 
ite diversion  of  our  ancestors,  and  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  go<id  deal  of  drinking,  the  Harvard 
Faculty  rarely  allowed  students  to  "  train."  In  days 
when  the  Freshmen  were  fags,  they,  at  least,  did  not 
lack  physical  exercise,  often  of  a  peculiar  kind.  In 
N.  Ames'  Diary  we  meet  such  entries  as  these :  "  June 
26  (1758).  President's  Grass  Mow'd."  "July  1, 
finished  the  President's  bay."  Hunting  was  also  to 
be  had  in  this  neighborhood,  for  the  same  diarist  re- 
ports, "Sept.  10  (1759)  a  Bear  seen.  Menhuut  him." 
"Sept.  11.  Bear  kil'd,  a  dance  this  evening."  "Sept. 
26,  a  Bear  kill'd  by  Brail  Bliss  &  others."  There 
waa  skating,  too,  on  Fresh  Pond.  Frequent  fights,  or 
msbes,  took  place  between  tbe  two  lower  classes.  A 
writer  in  the  New  England  Magazine  (vol.  iif,  p.  239) 
describes  "a  custom,  not  enjoined  by  the  Govern- 
ment, [which]  had  been  in  vogue  from  time  imme- 
morial. That  wtis  for  the  Sophomores  to  challenge 
the  Freshmen  to  a  wrestling  match.  If  the  Sopho- 
mores were  thrown,  the  Juniors  gave  a  similar  chal- 
lenge. If  these  were  conquered,  the  Seniors  entered 
ihe  lists,  or  treated  the  victors  to  as  much  wine,  punch, 
etc.,  as  they  chose  to  drink.  .  .  .  Being  disgusted 
with  these  customs,  we  [Class  of  179*Jj  held  a  class- 
meeting,  early  in  our  first  quarter,  and  voted  unani- 
mously that  we  should  never  send  a  Freshman  on 
an  errand ;  and,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice, 
that  we  would  not  challenge  the  next  class  that  should 
enter  to  wrestle."  The  Harvard  Washington  Corps, 
a  military  compauy,  waa  established  about  the  year 
1769,  and  from  its  motto — Tam  Marti  (juuiu  Mercurio 
was  called  the  Marti -Mercuriau  Band.  It  flourished 
nearly  twenty  years;  waa  revived  in  1811,  and  was 
finally  disbanded  in  1834. 

The  first  regular  training  in  gymnastics  was  given 
by  Dr.  Charles  Follen,  who,  about  1830,  set  up  appa- 
ratus on  the  Delta.  At  that  time  swimming  waa  the 
favorite  sport,  and  as  the  Charles  River  had  not  yet 
been  turned  into  a  sewer  for  Brighton,  its  waters  were 
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clean.  Rowing-parties  made  their  rendezvous  a.t  Freah 
Pond.  Colonel  Higginson  '  tells  of  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1S39  who  was  cited  before  the  Faculty 
on  the  charge  of  owning  a  ducking-float  there,  and 
when  he  pleaded  that  it  was  in  no  way  a  malum 
prohibitmn,  he  was  told  "  that  no  student  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  domestic  animal  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Faculty,  and  that  a  boat  was  a  do- 
mestic animal  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.'' 
Cricket,  base-ball  and  foot-ball,  but  of  old-faahioned, 
crude  varieties,  were  played  at  that  time.  The  last 
"'  was  the  first  g.ime  into  which  undergraduates  were 
initiated,  for  on  the  first  evening  of  his  college  life 
the  Freshman  must  take  part  in  the  defense  of  his 
class  against  the  Sophomores."  About  1844,  Belcher 
Kay  opened  a  gymnasium. 

Rowing  began  in  earnest  in  1844,  when  the  Cla's 
of  1846  bought  an  eight-oared  boat,  the  "Star,"  which 
they  re-named  the  "Oneida,"'    "It  was  37  feet  long,  ' 
lapstreak  built,  heavy,  quite  low  in  the  water,  with 
□o  shear  and  with  a  straight  stem."    Other  boats,  the 
"Huron,"  the  "Halcyon,"  the  "Ariel"  and  the 
"  Iris,"  were  almost  immediately  purchased,  each  be- 
longing to  a  club.    In  1846  a  boat-house  was  built. 
The  races  took  place  among  the  various  college  clubs 
and  also  with  outsiders.    On  August  3,  1852,  the  first 
inter-collegiate  race  was  rowed  at  Centre  Harbor, 
on  Lake  Wlnnipiseogee,  between  tbc  Harvard  "  Onei- 
da "  and  the  "Shawmut,"  of  Yale,  the  former  win- 
ning by  about  four  lengths  over  a  two-mile  course. 
The  next  race  with  Yale,  in  185.5,  on  the  Connecticut 
at  tipringfield,  was  won  by  the  Harvard  •'  Iris,"  when 
short  outriggers  were  used  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
steering  was  done  by  the  bow  oar  (Alexander  Agassiz). 
The  next  year  the  first  University  boat  was  built  at 
St.  John,  then  the  chief  rowing  town  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Harvard  crew  competed  in  the  j 
usual  4th  of  July  regatta  on  the  Charles  River.  In 
1857  Han-ard,  having  been  defeated  by  Boston  club!»,  i 
ordered  a   six-oar  shell  of   ilackay,    with   which  i 
(June  19,  1858  J  she  won  tbe  Beacon  Cup,  and  beat  a 
workingmen's  crew  on  July  4tb.  This  year  wasorgan- 
ized  an  Inter-collegiate  Rowing  A^ssociation,  com- 
posed of  Harvard,  Brown,  Yale  and  Trinity,  but,  owing 
to  the  drowning  of  the  Yale  atroke-oar,  Dunham,  just 
before  the  race,  the  regatta  was  abandoned.  Yale, 
Brown  and  Harvard  met  on  Lake  Ijuinaigamond  in 
1S59,  and  tbe  .last  won  easily,  repeating  ber  victory  in 
I860.    Then  followed  a  lull  till  1864,  when  Han-ard  | 
was  beaten  by  Yale.    The  annual  race  between  these  i 
two  colleges  took  place  at  Worcester  down  to  and  in-  I 
eluding  1870 — Harvard  winning  seven  out  of  nine  I 
times.   Sliding  seats,  used  first  by  Yale  in  1870,  were  | 
adopted  by  Harvard  in  1872 ;  the  Ayling  oars  were  ^ 
introduced   from  England  at  Cambridge  in  1870, 
and  from  time  to  time  improvements  were  made 
in  the  outriggers  and  row-locks.   Tbe  most  famous 
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of  all  the  Tdces  in  which  Harvard  competed  was 
rowed  against  Oxford,  from  Putney  to  Mort- 
lake,  four  miles  and  three  furlongs,  on  Aug.  27, 
1869.  The  crews  consisted  of  four  men  with  a  cox- 
swain, and  Oxford  won  by  six  seconds  in  22  min. 
41J  sec  The  college  regattas  were  now  revived, 
and  were  held  at  Springfield  in  1871-73,  and  at 
Saratoga  1874—76.  Amherst  aod  Cornell  each  won 
twice,  and  Columbia  once.  But  this  system  did  not 
commend  itself  to  Harvard  and  Yale;  the  number  of 
crews  entered  (eleven  in  1873  and  thirteen  in  1875) 
caused  many  fouls  and  disputes,  and,  beginning  with 
1877,  Harvard  and  Yale  agreed  to  row  by  themselves. 
Since  1878  their  aooua!  race  has  been  held  on  tbe 
Thames  River,  at  New  London,  two  or  three  days 
after  Commencement.  Harvard  has  usually  rowed  a 
preliminary  race  with  Columbia.  In  1874  Robert 
Cook  introduced  the  "  Oxford  stroke  "  at  Yale,  which 
was  adopted  and  perfected  by  W.  A.  Bancroft  (H.  U. 
1878),  the  oarsman  to  whom,  more  than  all  others, 
Harvard  owes  its  aquatic  prestige.  In  order  to  bring 
out  and  train  as  many  oarsmen  as  possible,  the  sys- 
tem of "  Club  crews  "  was  encouraged  during  the  seven- 
ties, but  these  were  superseded  (1879)  by  Class  crews, 
which  compete  every  May  over  the  Charles  River 
course.  Freshmen  races  with  other  colleges — Cornell, 
Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c — have 
been  kept  up.  The  methoda  of  training  have  under- 
gone great  changes.  At  first,  oarsmen  trained  for  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  race ;  then,  a  very  severe  diet 
was  insisted  upon  ;  finally,  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
the  training  baa  begun  in  the  autumn  and  continued 
throughout  the  college  year,  but  the  food  and  drink 
allowed  have  been  more  rational.  About  a  fortnight 
before  the  race  the  'Varsity  crew  goes  to  New  London 
where  quarters  were  built  for  it  in  1881,  and  receives 
final  instruction  from  a  coach.  Harvard's  great  lack, 
during  recent  seasons,  has  been  a  competent  coach. 
The  recently  completed  Weld  Boat-bouse  will,  it  is 
hoped,  encourage  rowing  as  a  pastime  for  students 
who  do  not  belong  to  the 'Varsity  or  Class  crews. 

Baae-Ball,  the  second  in  importanc.e  of  University 
sports,  is  even  younger  than  Rowing.  It  originated, 
apparently,  in  the  old  game  of  rounders.  Up  to  1862 
there  were  two  varieties  of  base-ball — the  New  York 
and  tbe  ^lassachusettsgame.  In  the  autumn  of  1862 
Geoi^e  A.  Flagg  and  Frank  Wright  organized  the 
Baae-Ball  Club  of  the  Class  of  '66,  adopting  the  New 
York  rules;  and  in  the  following  spring  the  city  of 
Cambridge  granted  the  use  of  the  Common  for  prac- 
tice. A  challenge  was  sent  to  several  colleges:  Yale 
replied  that  they  had  no  club,  but  hoped  soon  to 
have  one;  but  a  game  was  arranged  with  tbe  Brown 
sophomores,  and  played  at  Providence  June  27, 1863. 
The  result  was  Harvard's  first  victory.  Interest  in 
the  game  grew  rapidly.  Ou  July  9,  1864,  Harvard 
encountered  the  Lowell  Club — then  the  most  famoos 
in  New  England — on  tbe  Boston  Common,  but  wan 
defeated.   Class  nines  were  organized,  and  from  the 
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beat  of  these  the  'Var«ity  nine  waa  made  up.  For 
several  years  the  chief  contests  were  between  Har- 
vard and  the  Lowells  or  the  Trimonntains,  and, — 
among  professionals — the  Athletics,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Atlantics,  of  Brooklyn.  In  18G8  the  first 
game  with  Yale  wa-s  played.  From  that  year  until 
1871  Harvard  had  a  remarkable  nine,  of  which  A. 
McC.  Bush  was  captain  and  catcher.  lo  18G9  it 
made  a  long  tour,  playing  the  strongest  clubs  in  the 
country,  professionals  aa  well  as  amateurs,  and  all  but 
defeating  the  Red  Stockings  of  Cincinnati,  then  the 
champions.  After  Bush  and  his  colleagues  left  col- 
lege Harvard  was  l«s  successful  during  several  years, 
but  under  the  captaincy  of  F.  W.  Thayer,  78,  it  was 
again  the  leading  college  club.  He  invented  the 
catcher's  mask — an  invention  which  brought  about  the 
greatest  possible  change  in  the  method  of  play;  sacri- 
fice hits,  base-stealing  and  curve- pitching — which  was 
declared  an  impossibility  by  instructors  in  physics — 
came  in  at  this  time,  and  added  to  the  precision  of 
the  game.  Since  187S  Harvard,  although  frequently 
victorious,  has  had  but  oue  excellent  nine,  that  of 
1885,  captained  by  Winslow.  The  nine  trains  in  the 
Gymnasium  during  the  winter,  and  is  coached  by  a 
professional ;  but  recently  the  Faculty  has  forbidden 
it  from  playing  match^  with  prof^ionals.  The 
most  remarkable  game  on  record  wa.s  played  by  the 
Harvards  and  Mancheaters  in  1877  ;  it  lasted  twenty- 
four  inniiifs,  neither  club  making  a  run.  Games  in 
Cambridge  were  played  on  the  Delta,  until  that  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  Memorial  Hall ;  then  Jarvis 
Field  was  converted  into  a  ball-field.  About  1376 
b&ae-ball  and  foot-ball  were  played  on  Holmes  Field  ; 
and  a  little  later  a  cinder  fiflh-mile  track  was  laid 
out  OD  Jarvis  by  the  Athletic  Association.  About 
seven  years  ago  Holmes  Field  was  regraded,  a  quar- 
ter-mile track  was  laid  and  the  base-ball  diamond 
fixed  there.  Jarvis  has  since  then  been  given  up  to 
foot-ball  and  tennis.  In  1889  a  large  field  belcngiog 
to  the  Norton  estate  wss  leased  for  athletic  purposes; 
it  is  now  proposed  to  reclaim  the  large  tract  of  marsh 
land  belonging  to  the  College  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Charles,  in  order  to  furnish  sufficient  space  for 
all  possible  athletic  needs. 

Foot-ball,  which  has  lately  come  to  be  par  excel- 
lence the  aatnmn  sport,  was  played  in  desultory  fash- 
ion up  to  1873,  when  the  University  Foot-ball  Asso- 
ciation was  orgauized.  The  team  consisted  of  fifteen 
players,  and  more  dependence  was  placed  on  indi- 
vidual speed  and  strength  than  on  concerted  play. 
Gradually,  experience  suggested  improvements,  and 
at  Princeton  and  Yale  more  than  at  Harvard  the 
standard  of  the  game  was  raised.  The  number  of 
playera  was  reduced  to  eleven,  and  in  1880  the  Rug- 
by rules  were  adopted.  In  188S  the  playing  was  so 
rough  that  the  Harvard  Faculty  refused  to  allow  the 
Harvard,  team  to  compete;  but  this  prohibition  was 
removed  the  following  year.    In    1889,  however, 


!  brutal  acts,  tricka  and  "  profesaionnlism  "  again  called 
j  for  a  remedy,  and  Harvard,  having  withdrawn  from 
I  the  " triangular  league"  with  Princeton  and  Yale, 
j  is  now  negotiating  for  the  formation  of  a  "  dual 
I  league"  with  Yale  in  foot-ball,  base- ball  and  general 
I  athletics,  similar  to  the  agreement  in  rowing, 
j     The  Old  Gymnasium,  built  in  1800,  sufficed,  for  a 
I  time,  for  the  needs  of  the  students,  but  with  the  rapid 
increa.se  in  the  membership  of  the  college  after  1870, 
the  building  became  overcrowded,  and  in  1878  Au- 
gustus Hemenway  (H.  15.  1870)  gave  the  College  the 
new  Gymnasium,  which,  in  size  and  appointiuents, 
surpassed  any  other  in  the  country.    The  .\thletic 
Association,   founded   in  1874,  has  stimulated  the 
growing  interest  in  physical   exercise   by  holding 
Winter  meetings  (at  which  there  are  sparring,  wrest- 
ling, fencing,  tumbling,  jumping,  tugs-of-war,  etc.) 
and  Spring  meetings  (at  which  there  are  running, 
leaping  and  other  nut-door  sports).    The  best  Harvard 
athletes  (since  1870)  have  competed  at  the  Intercol- 
legiate Games  at  Mott  Haven,  where  Har\'ard  has 
stood  first  nine  times,  Columbia  three   times,  and 
Princeton  and  Yale  once  each. 

Of  the  other  athletic  organizations  it  is  unnecea- 
?arr  to  speak  in  detail.  Cricket,  although  venerable, 
has  never  been  able  to  compete  in  popular  favorwith 
base-ball.  Bicycling  was  introduced  in  1879,  almost 
simultaneously  with  La*n  Tennis;  the  latter  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  sport  to  improve 
the  general  phy.sique  of  the  students.  La  Crosse, 
Sparring,  Canoeing  and  Shooting  have  all  their  vota- 
ries; and  the  introduction  of  Polo  indicates  the  in- 
creasing number  of  wealthy  student. Under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Dudley  .V.  Sai^ent,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Gymnasium,  students  are  examined  and 
assigned  the  apparatus  best  adapted  to  their  several 
needs.  Track  athletics  are  also  in  charge  of  an  as- 
sistant. The  Faculty,  by  appointing  a  Committee  to 
confer  with  the  officers  of  the  various  organizations, 
and  to  superintend  the  games,  have  shown  their  de- 
termination to  prevent  athleticism  from  being  purthed 
to  a  harmful  extreme.  The  problem  that  confronts 
them  is  comparatively  new  in  America,  and  by  no 
means  has  a  satisfactory  solution  yet  been  found.  As 
yet  there  is  not  here,  what  there  has  long  been  in 
England,  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  athletes,  who 
pursue  sport  for  its  own  sake:  our  public  opinion  is 
determined  by  profefisionals  who  fix  the  standard  and 
set  the  pace-  College  athletes  emulate  them,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  amateur  or  gentlemanlike  spirit 
which  should  rule  college  sports.  And  since  more 
and  more  young  men  go  to  college  for  the  sake  of  the 
excitement  and  amusement  to  be  had  there,  or  be- 
cause they  excel  in  athletics,  the  Faculty  have  to  de- 
vise means  for  curbing  the  excessive  athleticism 
towards  which  these  tend,  while  allowing,  at  the 
same  time  full  scope  for  the  normal  and  wholesome 
exercise  of  the  great  majority  of  industrious  students. 
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IV.  CONCLUSION. 

It  would  be  .1  grateful  task  to  record,  if  sp^ice  per- 
mitted, somewhat  of  the  lives  of  the  many  men  who, 
during  the  past  tvro  hundred  and  fifty  years,  have 
co-operated  either  by  gifts  or  money  or  by  their 
learning,  patience  and  devotion,  to  the  growth  and 
welfare  of  Harvard  University.  No  other  institution 
in  this  country  has  had  so  long  a  life,  and  to  noneother 
have  so  many  of  the  best  efforts  of  society  been  de- 
voted age  after  age.  The  existence  and  fostering  of 
the  Collie  at  all,  what  are  they  but  proofs  that  at 
every  period  a  certain  portion  of  the  community  have 
recognized  the  inestimable  benefits  that  spring  from 
the  disseminat.ion  of  Truth  ?  We  cannot  too  often 
repeat  that  buildings  and  rich  foundations  do  not,  of 
themselves,  constitute  a  University, — that  the  Truth 
of  which  the  University  should  be  the  oracle  can  be 
triught  only  by  wise  and  true  men.  And  if  you  look 
down  the  list  of  those  who  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  have  governed  and  taught  at  Harvard,  you  will 
find  no  lack  of  such  men.  They  have  differed  accord- 
ing to  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  worked  in 
their  views  concerning  Truth,  but  they  have  been 
barmoniou-s  in  their  conviction  that  Truth,  and  noth- 
ing else,  should  be  taught  here. 

When  Harvard  was  founded,  the  unexplored  forests 
stretched  almost  to  Cambridge ;  the  early  teachers 
may  have  kept  their  flint-locka  by  their  desks,  against 
a  sudden  saily  of  the  Indiana.  But  in  spite  of  these 
actual  dangers,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  the 
higher  appliances  of  education,  the  seminary  grew. 
It  embodied  the  ideald  and  hopes  not  only  of  this 
neighborhood,  but  of  the  whole  New  England  Colony. 
We  have,  seen  how  at  first,  being  the  offshoot  of  a 
theocratic  community,  Harvard  was  bound,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  Church,  and,  on  the  other  haiid,  by 
the  Stale.  The  Pilgrims  who  came  to  Plyraoutb,  the 
Puritans  who  settled  Boston,  did  not  believe  in  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  they  desired  to  worship  Hod  after  their 
own  fashion,  and  were  intolerant  nf  any  other  wor- 
ship. And  for  two  generations,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  imposed  their  rigid  rules  unchallenged  on  the 
College.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century 
the  community  was  already  made  up  of  considerable 
numbers  of  non-Calvinists,  and  among  the  Calvinista 
themselves  there  were  degrees  of  .itrictness.  All 
through  that  centurj'  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
liberal-t  and  tbe  moderates,  and.  althongh  the  former 
happily  prevailed,  the  Orthodox  Church  still  excluded 
members  of  other  denominations  from  taking  part  in 
the  Government  or  the  instruction  of  the  College. 
Significant  is  it  that  the  first  conspicuous  benefactor 
of  Harvard  in  the  18th  century  was  a  Baptist.  Not 
until  179*2  was  a  layman,  .Tames  Bowdoin,  elected  to 
the  Corporation ;  aiul,  altbough  the  election,  a  dozen 
year  later,  of  Henry  Ware  to  the  chair  of  Theology 
plainly  indicated  the  beginning  of  tbe  end  of  sectarian 
control,  it  wa^  not  until  1843  that  tbe  Board  of 
Overseers  was  open  to  clergymeu  of  any  denomination. 


That  year,  therefore,  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
Harvard;  in  that  year  she  was  emancipated  from 
bondage  to  a  single  sect. 

Even  longer  was  her  servitude  to  the  State.  Co- 
lonial and  Provincial  Governors,  their  Councils,  and 
the  General  Court  exercised  from  decade  to  decade  an 
ex  officio  control  over  the  College.  To  them  the 
teachers  had  to  look  for  salaries,  and  we  have  seen 
how  often  they  looked  in  vain,  how  many  wore 
themselves  out  for  a  mere  pittance,  and  how  President 
after  Presideut  was  hampered  and  persecuted  by 
the  law-makers  in  Boston.  Nor  did  their  condition 
improve  when  Massachusetts  became  an  independent 
Commonwealth;  for  the  State  retained  its  control, 
but  shirked  tbe  obligations  which  that  control  im- 
posed, and  at  last  cut  off  all  subventions.  The  Col- 
lege, forced  to  support  itself,  and  proving  that  it  could 
do  so,  demanded  that  in  justice  it  should  govern  its 
own  affairs  ;  but,  although  experience  showed  how  per- 
nicious is  the  mixing  up  of  education  with  partisan- 
ship, it  was  not  until  1865  that  the  Legislature  at  last 
released  its  hold.  That  year  is  the  other  great  land- 
mark in  Harvard's  career;  it  witnessed  her  emancipa- 
tion from  the  State,  and  the  transfer  of  the  conduct 
of  her  affairs  to  those  most  interested  in  her  pros- 
perity— her  alumni. 

From  restrictions  to  liberty  has  been  likewise  the 
course  of  her  progress  in  other  things.  Once,  all 
studies  were  prescribed  ;  now  each  student  is  free  to 
choose  the  studies  most  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
talents.  Restrictious  as  to  worship,  dress  and  diet 
have  all  passed  away ;  we  read  of  them  now  in  the  old 
books,  with  feelings  not  unlike  those  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  mediaeval  instruments  of  torture  at  Nurem- 
berg,— they  belong  to  another  time ;  the  wonder 
i.s  that  men  could  have  thought  thcoi  profitable  or 
necessary  at  any  time. 

We  discern  three  critical  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Harvard :  first,  that  covered  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  Leverett,  when  the  .ittempts  of  the  Mather 
faction  were  frustrated,  the  relations  between  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Overseers  were  fixed,  the  old  Charter 
wa.s  revived,  and  the  munificence  of  Hollia  and  other 
benefactors  strengthened  the  resources  of  the  Colleg<»; 
second,  Kirkland's  term,  when  the  College  was  ex- 
panded into  a  University  through  the  creation  of  de- 
partments of  Medicine,  Law  and  Divinity,  when 
methods  of  instruction  were  reformed,  and  when  more 
liberal  views  of  religion  began  to  be  held,  however 
timidly ;  third,  the  present  administration  of  President 
Eliot,  during  which,  besides  marvelous  growth  in  the 
College  and  Schools,  and  besides  the  erection  of  many 
buildings  and  the  creation  of  new  departmenta,  there 
are  to  record  the  recognition  of  what  a  university 
should  be,  and  the  endeavor  to  raise  every  department 
to  the  level  of  that  recognition.  At  no  other  period  has 
Harvard  had  so  decisive  an  influence  on  the  ednca- 
tional  standard  of  the  United  States  as  between  1870 
and  1890 ;  and  henceforth, — freed  from  the  trammels 
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of  Church  and  State,  loosed  from  the  bonda  of  ohaoleie 
methods,  with  the  conBciousneaa  of  noble  wort 
achieved,  with  equipraeota  and  applianceB  uodreamt 
of  even  half  a  century  ago,  with  not  merely  a  strng- 
gling  colony  hut  a  vaat  nation  within  reach  of  her 
voice, — what  may  she  not  achieve  aa  the  guardian  and 
imparter  of  Truth  I 


CHAPTER  V. 
CA  iIBRID<JE—(  Conlin  tied). 

THE  DIVINITY  .SCHOOL  UK  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 
BY  REV,  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.D. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  Harvard  College  was 
not,  or  had  not,  a  Divinity  School.  The  training  of 
ministers  waa  the  prime  purpose  of  its  establishment. 
For  the  Brst  quarter  of  a  century  more  than  half  of 
its  graduates  became  ordained  ministers  and  several 
of  the  unordained  are  known  to  have  been  preachers. 
The  Hollia  Profeasor  of  Divinity  always  had  Divinity 
students  under  bis  tuition ;  while  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew  did  what  he  could  to  enable  every  under- 
graduate to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original 
tongue. 

■  The  first  movement  toward  the  increase  of  the 
teaching  power  in  this  department  was  in  1811,  when, 
by  the  will  and  from  the  estate  of  Samuel  Dexter,  an 
endowment  accrued  to  the  College  for  a  Lectureship 
on  Biblical  Criticism.  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buck- 
minster  was  appointed  lecturer,  and  had  delivered  a 
single  course  of  lectures  before  his  death  in  1812. 
Rev.  Wm.  Ellery  Ubannin^  succeeded  him,  holding 
the  office  but  one  year.  In  1813  Andrews  Norton 
was  chosen  Lecturer,  and  first  as  Lecturer,  then  aa  Pro- 
fessor, gave  instruction  in  the  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  till  1830.  In  1814  th«  Hollis  Professor, 
the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Mr.  Norton  received 
the  first  regular  class  of  student*  in  Theology, — a 
class  of  six,  all  of  them  graduates  of  that  year.  This 
class  completed  its  course  of  study  in  1817,  and  has 
been  followed  by  an  unbroken  annual  series  of  classes 
of  virtual  graduates  in  theology,  though  the  academic 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  not  conferred  till 
1871. 

In  1813  Samuel  Parkman,  of  Boston,  gave  the  Col- 
lege a  township  in  Maine  "  for  the  support  of  a  Pro- 
fessor in  Theology."  After  this  gift  became  availa- 
ble for  its  purpose,  it  was  increased  by  the  donor's 
son,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman,  aud,  thus  aug- 
mented, is  the  present  endowment  of  the  Parkman 
professorship. 

In  1815  the  President  and  Fellows  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  friends  of  the  College,  representing  the 
need  of  added  funds  for  theological  education.  The 


result  waa  a  fund  of  nearly  iliiriy  thousand  doUars, 
and  the  organization  of  an  active  and  efficieut  "  Soci- 
ety for  promotiug  Theological  Education  in  Harvard 
University." 

In  1819  the  Divinity  School  was  first  constituted  a 
distinct  department  of  the  University  under  the 
charge  and  tuition  of  the  Hollis  Profe.ssor,  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  Senior,  D.D.,  the  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Sidney  Willard,  and  the  Dexter  Lecturer,  who  now 
received  the  appointment  and  title  of  Dexter  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature.  The  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  Divinity  School  was  placed  temporarily 
under  the  charge  of  the  Society  above  named,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  control  of  ihe  governing  Boards 
of  the  University.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society  the  present  Divinity  Hall  was  erected  iu 
1826.  The  Society  still  exists,  and  is  in  possession 
of  funds  to  a  considerable  amount,  the  iucome  of 
which  is  appropriated  iu  part  to  the  aid  of  divinity 
students,  in  part  to  other  purposes  iu  tbe  interest  of 
the  Divinity  School. 

Since  these  early  endowments  of  the  department  of 
theology,  two  professorships  have  been  iustituted,  one 
dependent  for  its  support  on  certain  property  be- 
queathed to  the  College  by  the  late  Benjamin  Bussey, 
the  income  of  which  is,  in  accordance  with  his  will, 
divided  equally  between  the  Law  and  the  Divinity 
Schools,  and  a  professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
endowed  from  a  fund  left  by  Mr.  Winn,  of  Wo- 
burn,  in  trust  for  the  advancement  of  liberal  views  iu 
theology. 

Divinity  Hall  contains  a  cha])el  and  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  students.  Several  apartments  were  at 
first  ased  for  the  library  and  for  class-rooms.  But 
there  has  been  recently  erected  a  librarj*  large  enough 
to  contain,  with  its  present  22,000  volumes,  the  accu- 
mulations of  a  century  to  come,  and  having  also  apart- 
ments which  are  now  used  as  lecture-rooms,  and 
which  can  be  so  occupied  till  the  remote  time  when 
they  shall  be  required  for  the  reception  of  books. 

The  Divinity  School  has  at  the  present  time  in- 
vested funds  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $400,000,  and 
an  annual  income  of  not  far  from  $40,000.  Its  gradu- 
ates have  numbered  about  500,  and  of  late  years  it 
has  had  from  thirty  to  forty  names  of  students  on 
the  annual  catalogue.  There  are  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  the  school  six  professors, 
— one  in  the  department  of  Theology,  one  in  Ethics, 
one  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  one 
in  Ecclesiastical  History,  one  in  Hebrew  and  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  one  in 
Semitic  LaQg;uages  in  general  and  their  literature. 

The  history  of  the  Divinity  School  should  embrace, 
chief  of  all,  some  notice  of  the  men  whose  services 
have  given  it  an  honored  place  among  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  The  Hollis  Professor  of 
Divinity,  under  whose  virtual  presidency  the  school 
was  organized,  was  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.D.,  known  to 
the  larger  public  by  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Woods, 
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of  Andorer,— to  the  members  of  the  Univereity, 
and  especially  to  his  pnpila  in  theology,  for  learning 
level  with  the  highest  staodard  of  liis  time,  for  pre- 
eminent candor  in  the  statement  of  opinions  other 
than  his  own,  for  e<|ual  patience  and  skill  aa  a  teacher, 
and  for  personal  traits  which  never  failed  U>  win  ad- 
miration and  love.  He  resigned  his  active  duties  in 
1840,  and  the  office  remained  vacant  till  1882,  when 
it  was  filled  by  Rev.  David  G.  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  who  holds  the  foremost  place  among 
Assrriologists  in  this  country,  and  who  also  gives  in- 
struction in  Hebrew  .and  Arabic.  Since  Dr.  Ware's 
resignation  portions  of  his  work  have  been  performed 
by  the  Parkman  professors,  and  more  recently  by  Rev. 
Charlis  C.  EvereU,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body,  D.D.,  both  too  well  known  to  need  any  added 
testimony  :o  their  surpassing  ability  and  merit. 

Sidney  Willard,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew,  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Theological  Faculty  till  his 
resignation,  in  1S3I.  He  waa  succeeded  in  1840  by 
Rev.  George  R.  Noyes,  D.D.,  the  instruction  in  that 
department  having  meanwhile  been  given  by  Dr.  Pal- 
frey. Dr.  Noyes's  translations  of  large  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  an<l  of  the  entire  Xew  Testament 
are  enduring  monuments  of  a  broad,  deep  and  con- 
:.cientiou3ly  faithful  scholarship.  He  held,  together 
with  the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  the  Dexter  Lecture- 
ship, and  his  services  in  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  were  so  valuable  and  so  valued  that,  while 
he  lived,  there  was  no  thought  of  relieving  him  of  the 
double  charge,  for  neither  part  of  which  was  it  easy 
10  find  his  equal.  He  was  succeeded  iu  1869  by  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Young,  D.D.,  an  accomplished  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  on  his  resignation  the  place  waa  filled 
and  is  still  filled  by  Rev.  Crawford  H.  Toy,  D.D., 
who  in  his  department  has,  if  equals,  no  superior. 

In  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testiment,  Professor 
Xorton  left  in  some  reapects  a  unique  impression  on 
his  pupHlsand  readeri".  He  united  to  the  firmest  faith 
in  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospel 
the  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  handling  of 
the  contents  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  rejecting  not 
only  what  was  made  doubtful  by  documentary 
evidence,  but  whatever  his  critical  taate  judged  to  be 
-purious.  His  interpretations  of  the  sacred  text  and 
his  opinions  with  regard  to  it  were  so  evidently  the 
result  of  the  miiturest  thought  and  were  so  impresaive- 
ly  uttered,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  dissent  from 
iliem.  His  great  work  in  defence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels  is.  perhaps,  the  strongest  series  of  argu- 
meuta  ever  urged  with  reference  to  that  subject,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  more  recent  discussions 
have  shaken  any  one  of  its  positions,  or  impaired  the 
validity  of  any  portion  of  its  reasoning.  In  hia  realm 
he  was  an  autocrat,  with  willing  subjects.  Rev.  John 
G.  Palfrey,  D.D.,  who  succeeded  him,  differed  very 
widely  from  him.  With  equally  decided  opinions  of 
his  own,  he  was  generous  and  hospitable  toward  other 
minds,  invited  dissent,  and  encouraged  freedom  of 


thougiit.  His  most  elaborate  works  were  on  the  Old 
Testament, — works  which  represented  the  advanced 
scholarship  of  their  time  in  a  department  in  which 
adepts  of  our  day  have  left  those  of  half  a  century  ago 
very  far  behind.  He  resigned  in  1839,  and  the  office 
was  merged  in  thatof  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  till  1872, 
when  it  waa  again  filled  by  Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,  recog- 
nized on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  aa  second  to  no  then 
living  scholar  in  everything  appertaining  toaacien- 
tific  knowledge  of  the  New  Tratament  in  ita  original 
tongne.  On  his  death,  in  1884.  the  office  passed,  we 
might  say  by  a  necessity  which  superseded 
choice,  to  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Thayer,  D.D.,  who  had  betn 
Dr.  Abbot's  mobt  intimate  associate  in  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  who  had  recently  resigned  a 
similar  Professorship  at  Andover,  and  who,  by  works, 
indispensable  for  a  Biblical  scholar,  is  insuring  for 
himself  enduring  reputation  and  the  gratitude  of 
coming  generations  of  students  and  lovers  of  the  New 
Teata-nent. 

The  Parkman  Professorship  waa  first  filled  by 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  D.D.,  in  1829,  and  he  aasumed  hia 
charge  under  the  style  of  "  Professor  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Care,"— a  fit  title  for  him, 
as  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  both  those  spheres 
of  service  during  hia  pastorate,  which  failing  health 
alone  induced  him  to  resign.  His  moat  important 
professional  function  waa  the  careful  and  elaborate 
criticism  of  the  sermons  prepared  by  the  students,  and 
beyond  this,  and  far  above  it,  were  the  eflSuence  and 
the  influence  of  a  soul  thoroughly  consecrated  to 
Christ  and  to  the  ministry  of  His  Gospel.  He  waa 
succeeded,  in  1842,  by  Rev.  Convera  Francis,  D.D., 
.1  man  of  vast  erudition,  whose  teaching  power  would 
have  been  greater  had  his  learning  been  less  abun- 
dant and  more  thoroughly  systematized.  He  had 
for  his  successor,  in  18(53,  Rev.  Oliver  Stearns,  D.D., 
who  had  been  President  of  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  and  who  brought  and  maintained  a  high 
reputation  aa  ascholar  and  teacher.  Both  of  these  Pro- 
fesaora  gave  instruction  in  ethics  and  in  systematic 
theology.  Since  Dr.  Stearns'  resignation,  in  1878,  the 
professorship  has  remained  vacant;  but  ita  special 
work  has  been  performed  with  equal  faithfiilnesa 
and  skill,  by  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  for  the 
last  two  years,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Rev. 
Edward  Hale. 

In  Ecclesiastical  History,  Rev.  Frederic  H.  Hedge, 
D.D.,  filled,  with  characteristic  ability,  an  unendowed 
and  scantily  paid  professorship  from  1857  to  1876, 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  period  having 
been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brookline,  and  for  the  laat 
four  Professor  of  G«rman  in  the  College.  In  1882 
Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  waa  appointed  Winn  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  has  given  ample 
proof  of  hia  fitness,  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  for  a 
chair  of  so  high  educataonal  importance  in  the 
training  of  Christian  minidters. 
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THE  Pl'BLIf  pcnoni>. 

BV  PROF.  8F.NJ.  F.  TWEED,  A.  M. 

At  a  scBsioa  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  commenced  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1642,  the  Court,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  great  neglect  in  many  parents  and  mas- 
ters in  training  up  their  children  in  learning,  ordered 
and  decreed : — 

"That  in  every  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  for 
managing  the  prudential  affuirs  of  the  same,  shall 
henceforth  stand  charged  with  the  care  of  the  redress 
of  this  evil ;  and  for  this  end  they  shall  have  power  to 
take  account  from  time  to  time  of  the  parents  and 
masters  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  call- 
ing and  employment  of  their  children,  especially  of 
their  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  principles  of 
religion  aud  the  capital  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
impose  fines  upon  all  those  who  refuse  to  render  such 
account  to  them  when  required  ;  and  they  shall  have 
power  to  put  forth  apprentices,  the  children  of  such 
as  they  shall  find  not  to  be  able  and  fit  to  employ,  and 
bring  them  up."  (Mass.  Coll.  Record,  Vol.  ii.  6-9.) 
This  is  a  plain  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Gene- 
ral Court  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  see 
that  every  child  should  receive  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, three  things  being  specified,  ability  to  read,  and 
understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital 
laws  of  the  country. 

In  1647  an  ordinance  was  passed  "  that  every  town- 
ship in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased 
them  to  the  number  oi  fifty  househoulders,  shall  then 
forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town,  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade, 
whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  gen- 
eral! by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  towne  shall  appoint.  Pro- 
vided, those  that  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed 
by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught 
in  other  towns : — and  it  is  further  ordered  that  when 
any  towne  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  100  families 
or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  Grammar  School, 
the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University;  Provided, 
that  if  any  towne  neglect  the  performance  thereof 
above  one  yeare,  every  such  town  shall  pay  5s  to  the 
next  schoole  till  they  shall  perform  this  order."  (Mass. 
Coll.  Rec.  Vol.  ii.  203).  It  will  be  seen  by  these 
quotations  from  the  Records,  that  the  General  Court 
of  the  Colony  imposed  duties  upon  the  several  towns 
r^arding  the  care  of  children,  and  especially  their 
training  in  learning,  before  any  definite  ordinance  was 
passed  providing  for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  schools.    These  ordinances  of  the  General 


Court  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  principles 
upon  which  our  system  of  ptiblic  schools  has  been 
reared.  The  same  principles,  whether  as  embodied 
in  the  legislation  or  in  the  mea-sures  adopted  by  the 
towns,  were  recognized.  For  many  years  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  distinct  division  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Colony  and  of  the  several  towns;  so  that  we  find 
even  the  compensation  of  Grammar  School  teacher?* 
provided  for  partly  by  appropriations  by  the  Colony 
and  partly  by  the  towns,  and  partly  by  tuition  fees. 
This  introduction  seems  necessary  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  town  records. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  a  school,  other  than  the 
College  in  Cambridge,  is  contained  in  a  Tract  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  ir>43,  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  there  is  "  By  the  side  of  the  College  a  faire  gram- 
mar schoole,  for  the  training  up  of  young  schollars, 
and  fitting  them  for  Acailemicall  Learning,  that  still 
as  they  are  judged  ripe,  they  may  be  received  into  the 
College ;  of  this  schoole  .Master  i  'orlet  is  the  Mr.,  who 
has  well  approved  himself  for  his  abilities,  dexterity 
and  painfulness  in  teaching  and  education  of  the 
youth  under  him."  "  The  precise  date,"  says  Dr. 
Paige,  "  when  the  fTrammar  School  in  Cambridge  was 
established  does  not  appear;  but  before  1643  Mr. 
Corlet  had  taught  sufficiently  long  to  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  skill  and  faithfulness."  Dr.  Hil- 
dreth  (I  kuow  not  on  what  authority)  places  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  probably  at  163K-37. 

This  school,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  established  to 
meet  any  requirement  of  the  General  Court,  as  it  was 
not  till  1647  that  the  ordinance  was  passed  requiring 
such  schools. 

At  this  date  Cambridge  probably  contained  the 
number  of  families  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  Grammar  School,  and  Mr.  Corlet's  school  seems 
to  have  answered  the  requiremeut  for  Cambridge. 

In  1648  "  It  was  agreed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
Towne  that  there  should  be  land  sold  of  theCommon, 
for  the  gratifying  of  Mr.  Corlet  for  his  pains  in 
keeping  school  in  the  Towne,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds, 
if  it  can  be  obtained  ;  provided  it  shall  not  prejudice 
the  Cow-Common." 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  semi-adoption  of  the 
school  by  the  town,  though  iu  this,  as  in  subsequent 
graots,  it  seems  rather  as  a  gift  than  a  salary. 

Again  in  1654,  "The  Town  consented  that  twenty 
pounds  should  be  levied  upon  theseveral  inhabitants, 
and  given  to  Mr.  Corlet  for  his  present  encouragement, 
to  continue  with  us."  The  General  Court,  also,  in 
1659,  granted  Mr.  Corlet  200  acres  of  land. 

In  1662  the  town  made  an  order  "  to  grant  Mr. 
Corlet,  in  consideration  of  the  fewness  of  his  scholars, 
ten  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  him  out  of  the  public  stock 
of  the  town."  Also  in  1664,—"  Voted  that  Mr.  Elijah 
Corlet  be  paid  out  of  the  town  rate  annually  twenty 
pounds  80  long  as  he  continue  to  be  schoolmaster  in 
this  place." 

This  seems  to  be  a  lull  adoption  of  the  school  by 
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the  town ;  but  yet,  "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Mr.  Corlet,  the  Court  having  considered  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  being  informed  the  petitioner  to  be  very 
poor,  grant  him  500  acres  of  land  where  he  can  find 
it  according  to  law." 

In  1680  an  official  answer  of  the  town  to  certain 
questions  proposed  by  the  County  Court,  says :  "  Our 
Latin  School  Master  is  Mr.  Elijah  Corlitt;  his  scholars 
are  in  number,  nine  at  present."  This  is  the  first 
official  recognition  of  the  school.  "  Under  all  these 
discouragements,"  says  Dr.  Paige,  "  the  veteran 
teacher  seems  to  have  persevered  bravely  up  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  suc- 
cessor was  elected  till  after  his  death." 

In  1690  "The  selection,  on  behalf  of  the  town, 
called  John  Hancock  to  keep  school  for  the  town,  to 
teach  both  Grammar  and  English,  with  writing  and 
cyphering." 

In  1691  the  salary  was  fixed  at  £12,  and  in  1692  it 
was  raised  to  £20. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  term  salary  is  used  in 
the  records,  as  applied  to  the  school-master.  "  Be- 
sides the  Grammar  school,"  says  Dr.  Paige,  "others 
of  a  lower  grade  were  established,  but  their  scanty 
patronage  affords  slight  grounds  for  boasting.  In 
March,  1680,  it  was  certified  that  Master  Corlett  had 
only  nine  scholars,  and  it  was  added,  'For  English 
our  schooldame  is  goodwife  Healy,'  at  present  but 
nine  scholars.  Edward  Hall,  English  schoolmaster, 
at  present  but  three  scholars." 

In  1692  the  town  granted  to  the  Menotomie 
(now  Arlington)  people  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  school-house,  "so  long  as 
it  was  improved  for  that  use  and  no  longer."  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  town  provided  for  the 
building  of  the  house  or  the  support  of  the  school. 

In  1728  the  town  granted  an  allowance  of  "twenty- 
four  pounds  towards  the  promoting  of  schools  in  the 
Wings  of  the  town,"  (Arlington  and  Brighton) ;  and 
the  same  appropriation  was  made  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  the  money  to  be  divided  equally. 

The  first ,  School  Committee,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Francis  Foxcroft,  Samuel  Danforth,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Brattle,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  was 
elected  in  1744,  "  to  inspect  the  Grammar  Schools,  and 
to  inquire  (at  such  time  as  they  shall  think  meet)  what 
proficiency  the  youth  and  children  make  in  their 
learning." 

This  committee  seems  to  have  been  elected  for  an 
indefinite  time,  as  no  other  notice  of  a  School  Com- 
mittee is  recorded  for  many  years;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  performed  other  than  the  specific  duties  of 
inspecting  the  Grammar  School.  Teachers  were  still 
elected  by  the  selectmen. 

Again  in  1761,  "iLwas  voted  that  Samuel  Danforth, 
John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Dea.  Samuel  Whittemore, 
together  with  the  selectmen,  be  authorized  to  make 
such  regulations  for  the  ordering  and  the  governing 
of  the  Grammar  School  as  they  shalljudge  expedient 


and  to  cause  them  to  be  duly  observed  and  put  into 
execution." 

But  notwithstanding  the  previous  choice  of  a  School 
Committee,  and  the  appointment  of  another  committee 
to  make  regulations  for  the  ordering  and  governing 
of  the  Grammar  School,  the  selectmen  are  desired, 
the  next  year,  to  provide  a  Grammar  School  master. 

In  1766  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  Precinct, 
and  those  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River  (who 
have  up  to  this  time  received  specific  sums  voted  by 
the  town),  are  allowed  to  draw  their  full  and  just  pro- 
portion of  the  money  granted  for  schooling  according 
to  their  Province  tax. 

Another  advance  towards  a  School  Committee  with 
full  powers  was  made  in  1770,  when  "  it  was  voted 
that  a  committee  of  nine  persons  be  and  hereby  are 
fully  empowered  to  choose  a  Grammar  School  Master  : 
the  Hon.  Judge  Danforth,  Judge  Lee,  Col.  Oliver, 
Judge  Sewell,  Mr.  Abraham  Watson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Francis 
Dana,  Mayor  Vassall,  Mr.  Samuel  Thacher,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor Winthrop  ;  they,  or  a  major  part  of  the  whole, 
being  notified  ;  and  that  said  committee  be  a  commit- 
tee of  inspection  upon  the  said  school  master,  and 
that  said  committee  be  and  hereby  are  empowered 
to  regulate  said  school." 

This  comes  the  nearest  to  beluga  School  Committee 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  falls  short  in  being  the  com- 
mittee on  a  single  school.  It  was  more  than  twenty 
years  before  a  committee  having  charge  of  the  schools 
was  appointed. 

In  1794  a  committee  was  "  appointed  to  divide  the 
town  into  Districts,  as  the  law  directs,  and  to  put  the 
schools  in  operation."  The  present  territory  of  Cam- 
bridge was  first  divided  into  three  districts,  afterwards 
to  five. 

In  1795  "a  committee,  consisting  of  Josiali  Morse, 
Abiel  Holmes,  Major  John  Palmer,  Wm.  Locke, 
Jonathan  Winship,  Rev.  John  Foster  and  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Fiske,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  schools  in  this  town  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  school  Act." 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  committee  charged  with 
the  care  of  all  the  schools,  the  others  being  appointed 
to  inspect,  etc.,  the  Grammar  School.  In  1802  pro- 
vision was  made  for  schools  in  the  several  districts, 
"  to  meet  the  quantity  required  by  law." 

Up  to  this  time,  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  public  school  system  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  development  from  principles  recognized  in  the 
Ordinances  of  1642-47. 

"  The  first  school-house,"  says  Dr.  Paige,  "  known 
to  have  been  erected  in  Cambridge  stood  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Holyoke  Street,  about  midway  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Mount  Auburn  Streets.  The  lot 
was  owned  in  1642  by  Henry  Dunster,  president  of 
the  College;  it  contained  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land,  on  which  there  was  then  a  house  that  was  not 
his  dwelling-house.  There  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  'Fair  Grammar  School'  had  been  established 
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in  that  house,  and  that  it  remained  there  five  or  six 
years." 

In  If!-}?  Tresident  Dunster  and  Edward  (lOlFo  con- 
tracted with  Nicholas  Withe,  Richard  Wilson  and 
Daniel  Hudson,  masons,  to  build  a  school-liouse, 
probably  on  that  lot,  and  for  the  same  grammar- 
school.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  school-house 
was  erected  by  the  town,  but  by  certain  individuals, 
of  whom  President  Dunster,  and  perhaps  Mr.  GofTe, 
were  the  chief. 

Jn  1656,  however,  President  Dunster  made  a  prop- 
osition to  the  Townsmen  "for  the  acquitting  and 
discharging  of  forty  pounds  upon  the  account  of  his 
outlayings  for  the  school-house."  The  townsmen  did 
not  "yield"  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Dunster,  but 
said  :  "  If  Mr.  Dunster  shall  please  to  present  any 
proposition  concerning  his  outlayings  for  the  school- 
house  to  the  town  when  met  together,  they  shall  be 
willing  to  further  the  same  according  to  justice  and 
equity." 

"Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Paige,  "in  consequence  of 
some  such  proposition  by  Mr.  Dunster,  it  is  recorded 
that,  at  a  meeting  Nov.  10,  1656,  the  town  do  agree 
and  consent  that  there  shall  be  a  rate  made  to  the 
value  of  £108  10s.,  and  levied  of  the  several  inhabit- 
ants, for  the  payment  for  the  school-house;  provided 
every  man  be  allowed  what  he  hath  already  freely 
contributed  thereto,  in  part  of  his  proportion  of  such 
rate." 

Whatever  Mr.  Dunster  received  as  his  part  of  this 
appropriation,  nothing  further  appears  till  after  his 
death,  when,  in  1660,  his  heirs  renewed  the  claim  for 
further  remuneration.  The  town,  though  denying 
that  in  strict  justice  anything  was  still  due,  yet  "con- 
sidering the  case  as  now  circumstanced,  and  espe- 
cially the  con«>i*^;on  of  his  relict  widow  and  children," 
levied  £30  on  ihe  inhabitants,  and  paid  it  to  Mr.  Dun- 
ster's  executors, —  an  absolute  deed  of  sale  of  the 
house  and  land  and  a  clear  acquittal  for  the  full  pay- 
ment thereof  being  given. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the  first 
school-houses  (or  school-housing,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
records)  were  not  built  by  the  town  alone,  although 
appropriations  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  aid  in 
their  building  and  repairs. 

From  1795  the  schools  may  be  regarded  as  reduced 
to  a  si/stem  and  placed  under  a  School  Committee, 
whose  duty  it  was  "to  carry  into  effect  the  School 
Act." 

The  time  following  the  Revolution  to  about  1830 
was  shown,  by  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  to  be  that  at  which  the  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

The  grammar  schools  of  the  State,  where  pupils 
could  be  fitted  for  College,  required  before  the  Revo- 
lution, had,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  away,  and  their 
places  had  been  supplied  by  private  schools  and 
academies.    Under  these  circumstances  the  interest  in 


the  f)ublic  schools  was  much  less,  especially  of  those 
who  were  able  to  patronize  private  schools  or  acade- 
mies. As  an  illustration  of  tliis,  Mr.  Mann  states 
that  in  1837  twenty-nine  of  the  largest  and  richest 
towns  in  tlie  Commonwealth  raised  but  $2.21  per  head 
for  every  child  of  school  age,  while  the  average  of  all 
the  towns  of  the  State,  including  the  smaller  and 
poorer  towns,  was  $2.81. 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  Cambridge  a  grammar 
school,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  existed  from 
the  establishment  of  Master  Corlet's  "  Fair  Grammar 
schoole  "  to  1838.  A  portion  of  the  legacy  of  Ed- 
ward Hopkins  appears  to  have  been  expended  in  sup- 
port of  this  grammar  school  from  the  time  it  was  first 
received — about  1713. ' 

In  1838  a  High  School  building  fcjr  the  whole  town 
was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Winsor 
Street. 

This  location  seems  to  have  been  unsatisfactory  to 
the  people  of  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  "  it  is  very 
likely,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  the  High 
School,  "  that  the  removal  of  the  classical  school 
from  Old  Cambridge,  where  it  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  Corlet,  was  one  reason  why  Josiah  Quincy, 
president  of  Harvard  University,  petitioned  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  same  year  for  permission  to  withdraw 
the  Hopkins  Fund  from  the  public  school,  and  by  the 
aid  of  it  establisli  a  private  classical  school." 

In  1839  the  Legislature  granted  the  petition,  and  a 
private  classical  school  was  established.  The  same 
act,  however,  provided  that  when  the  school  should 
cease  to  be  supported  the  trustees  should  pay  over 

1  Edward  Hopkins,  born  near  Shropshire,  in  England,  in  1600,  early 
in  life  became  a  convert  to  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  and 
in  1637  came  to  America.  ^ 

After  spending  a  short  time  at  Boston  he  joined  the  settlement  at 
Hartford.  There  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  men,  hold- 
ing many  important  oiTices,  among  others,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut.    In  1653  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1657. 

By  his  will,  dated  London,  tiarch  7,  1657,  after  disposing  of  much  of 
his  property  In  New  England  in  legacies,  and  particularly  to  the  family 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  his  pastor,  he  makes  the  following  bequests: 

"And  the  residue  of  my  estate  there  (In  New  England)  I  do  hereby 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  faiher,  Theophllus  Eaton,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Dav- 
enport, Mr.  John  CuUlck  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  in  full  assurance 
of  their  trust  and  faithfulness  in  disposing  of  it  according  to  Ihe  true  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  me,  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  which  is  to  give  some 
encouragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the  breeding  of  hopeful 
youths  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  tlie  public  service  of 
the  country  in  future  times. 

"My  farther  mind  and  will  is,  that  within  si.x  months  after  the  de- 
cease of  my  wife  five  hundred  pounds  be  mafie  over  into  New  England, 
according  to  the  advice  of  my  loving  friends.  Major  Robert  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees before  mentioned  In  further  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  public 
ends,  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  are  for  the  upholding  and 
promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  those  distant  parts 
of  the  earth.** 

His  widow  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  in  1099,  having  survived 
all  the  trustees  by  more  than  thirty  years.  The  estate  wa«  finally  set- 
tled in  Chancery,  the  college  at  Cambridge  and  "  Grammar  School  "  re- 
ceiving in  all  £1251  13«.  2d. 

One-fourth  of  the  Income  ol  this  amount  was  given  to  the  "  Grammar 
School "  from  1793  to  1839. 

[For  a  full  account  of  this  fund  see  "  Report  of  Cambridge  School 
Committee  "  for  1885.] 
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a  fourth  part  of  the  net  income  of  the  funds  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  on  con- 
dition that  the  said  town  should  provide  and  main- 
tain a  school,  and  pursue  and  comply  with  the 
following  duties  and  provisions,  viz.:  That  the  town 
of  Cambridge  should  annually  apply  so  much  of 
said  income  as  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  thereof,  to  the  instruction  of  nine 
boys  in  the  learning  requisite  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard University,  the  said  instruction  to  be  furnish- 
ed in  a  public  school  in  said  town,  the  instructor 
of  which  should  be  at  all  times  competent  to  give 
such  instruction,  and  the  said  town  was  required  to 
admit  into  said  school,  free  of  expense,  any  number  of 
boys,  not  exceeding  nine,  at  any  time,  who,  being 
properly  qualified,  should  be  selected  and  presented 
for  admission  thereto  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  minister  of  the  First  Church 
in  Cambridge  ;  who,  it  was  added,  "shall  be  the  visit- 
ors of  said  school  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
dudes  and  provisions  in  this  section  are  duly  com- 
plied with  and  performed." 

In  1854  the  private  classical  school  seems  to  have 
failed  of  support,  and  on  the  proposal  of  the  trustees, 
the  city  of  Cambridge  assumed  the  obligations,  pro- 
vided in  the  act  of  1839,  and  appointed  a  Hopkins 
Classical  Master  in  the  High  School.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  nominally  kept  up  to  the  present  time, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
the  College,  and  the  minister  of  the  First  Church, 
find  it  necessary  to  exercise  much  vigilance  in  regard 
to  the  qualification  of  teachers,  etc. 

The  location  of  the  High  School,  on  Winsor  Street 
and  Broadway,  being  still  found  inconvenient  for  the 
whole  population,  classical  instruction  was  re-estab- 
lished in  Old  Cambridge  in  1843,  and  it  was  also 
given  in  the  Otis  School,  East  Cambridge. 

This  state  of  things  existed  about  four  years,  when, 
in  1847,  the  Cambridge  High  School  was  reorganized 
in  the  building  originally  erected  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. The  next  year  (1848)  a  new  school-house  was 
built  on  Amory  Street. 

Mr.  Elbridge  Smith,  who  was  then  principal  of  the 
High  School,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  building  : 

"The  dedication  of  the  school-house  on  Amory 
Street,  in  June,  1848,  was  an  event  of  considerable 
social  and  educational  importance.  The  Hon.  James 
D.  Green  was  at  that  time  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
showed  that  earnestness  and  public  spirit  which 
always  marked  him  in  his  private,  as  well  as  in  his 
public  life.  The  Rev.  William  A.  Stearns,  D.D.  (af- 
terwards president  of  Amherst  College),  was  chair- 
man of  the  High  School  Committee.  The  Rev.  .John 
A.  Albro,  D.D.,  of  theShepard  Congregational  Church, 
a  man  of  remarkable  personal  and  professional  worth, 
was  also  rendering  important  service  on  the  same 
committee.  William  W.  Wellington,  M.D.,  was 
then  in  the  first  ypars  of  that  service  on  the  School 
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Committee  which  was  destined  to  be  so  long  and  so 
useful  to  the  city  of  Cambridge.  Edward  Everett 
was  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  from  him  was 
expected  the  principal  address  on  the  occasion.  It 
was  an  occasion  to  which  all  repaired  with  high  ex- 
pectations, and  from  which  they  retired  with  those 
expectations  more  than  realized."  The  addresses  were 
all  of  permanent  value,  and  Mr.  Everett  has  very 
justly  given  his  address  a  place  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  "  Orations  and  Speeches." 

The  interest  in  this  school  by  the  city,  and  by  its 
friends  connected  with  the  university,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  appropriated  seven  hundred  dollars 
for  furnishing  the  school  with  apparatus,  while  con- 
siderable additions  were  made  by  the  proceeds  of  lec- 
tures. 

In  1850  the  City  Council  gave  more  than  eight 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  books  to  the  High  School 
library,  which  enabled  the  city  to  draw  from  the  State 
Treasury  an  equal  amount,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
law  then  in  existence. 

Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  manifested  his  interest  in  pop- 
ular education  by  giving  a  course  of  four  lectures  at 
the  City  Hall,  of  which  the  proceeds  were  generously 
given  for  the  library  ;  and  he  also  gave  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school  gratuitous  lectures  for  an  entire  year. 

Much  of  the  interest  then  manifested  in  this  school 
was  due  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  Mr.  Elbridge  Smith. 

"  It  ought  to  be  stated,"  says  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Bradbury, 
at  present  head  master  of  the  High  School,  "that  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith 
as  appropriated  by  the  City  Council  as  a  nucleus  of  a 
library  for  the  school,  was  secured  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Smith,  who  made  up  a  large  part  of  it  by  con- 
tributing valuable  books  from  his  own  private  library. 
He  also  spent  money  lavishly  from  his  own  pocket  in 
increasing  the  appliances  of  the  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical department.  In  fact,  he  looked  upon  the 
school  as  his  own  child,  and  made  no  account  of  time 
or  money  spent  in  fostering  it." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Mr. 
Smith  informs  us  that  "  A  new  feature  was  incorporated 
into  the  course  of  study  of  the  High  School.  This 
was  the  formal  study  of  English  authors,  in  place  of 
collections  of  extracts,  which  till  then  had  been  ex- 
clusively used  in  all  our  public  schools." 

"It  is  believed,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "that  this  was  the 
beginning  in  thia  country  of  that  earnest  study  of 
English  literature  which  is  now  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  all  our  high  schools,  and  which  has  extended 
to  schools  in  other  grades." 

Prof.  Feltou  was  certainly  fortunate  that  his  sug- 
gestion was  made  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  no  man  was  better 
qualified  to  make  it  a  success  than  he. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  city  government, 
much  was  done  to  complete  the  systematic  grading 
of  public  school  instruction,  begun  in  1834.  "It  is 
no  exaggeration,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  to  say,  that  then 
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the  idea  of  Huxley  was  fully  realized, — that  a  course 
of  public  education  should  V)e  like  a  Madder  standing 
in  the  gutter  and  its  top  resting  in  the  univer- 
sity.'" 

Under  these  inOuences  of  abetter  organization,  and 
the  awakened  interest  in  public  school  instruction 
throughout  the  State,  Ihe  Cambridge  schools  seem  to 
have  made  very  decided  i)rogres8.  The  grammar 
schools  sent  so  many  graduates  that  the  building  on 
Amory  Street  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  High  School,  and  in  1864  a  new  high  school 
building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Fayette  Street. 

"At  the  time  it  was  built,"  says  Mr.  Bradbury,  "  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  State. 
.  .  .  With  the  land  the  entire  cost  was  sixty-live 
thousand  dollars;  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 
be  ample  in  its  accommodations  for  the  High  School 
for  twenty  years."  Yet  in  1870  it  became  necessary 
to  occupy  the  hall  as  a  school- room.  In  1872  and 
1874  other  changes  were  made,  not  contemplated 
when  the  building  was  erected,  and  parts  of  the 
building  used  as  school-rooms,  which  were  unfit. 
In  1878,  the  school  having  increased  to  five  hundred 
pupils,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  "colony" 
in  a  neighboring  grammar  school  house. 

This  unexpected  growth  of  the  High  School,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  standard  for 
admission  was  high,  furnishes  the  best  evidence  of 
the  prosperous  condition  of  our  grammar  schools. 
During  this  period  our  schools,  and  especially  the 
grammar  and  primary  schools,  suffered  much  from 
badly  constructed  school-houses,  and  the  standing  of 
the  schools  reflects  great  credit  on  the  teachers  and 
the  School  Committee. 

All  our  grammar  school  buildings  had  been  con- 
structed on  the  old  plan  of  a  large  room  in  which 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pupils  had  sittings,  and 
small,  ill- ventilated  rooms  where  recitations  were 
conducted  by  the  assistant  teachers. 

In  1868  Professor  Goodwin,  in  a  report  on  the 
Washington  School,  says:  "All  the  departments  are 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
building  permits.  This  arrangement  is  such  that 
half  the  teachers  are  required  to  hear  their  recita- 
tions in  large  rooms  nearly  filled  with  scholars  not 
reciting,  so  that  the  double  duty  of  keeping  order  and 
imparting  instruction  is  too  great  for  even  the  ablest 
teacher,  while  the  other  half  hear  their  smaller 
divisions  in  small  rooms  poorly  ventilated,  in  which 
the  air  is  usually  so  bad  that  the  children  are  in  an 
unfit  state  to  be  taught."  He  states  his  belief  "  that 
one-half  the  value  of  the  Principal's  instruction  is 
lost  by  the  necessity  of  transmitting  it  over  the  heads 
of  seventy  or  eighty  pupils  to  a  class  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  a  large  hall." 

What  Professor  Goodwin  has  said  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  Washington  Grammar  School  is  true  of  the 
other  grammar  school  buildings  of  the  city.  Pro- 


fessor Atkins'  rejjort  of  the  primary  buildings  is 
scarcely  more  flattering. 

In  1869  Mr.  M.  B.  Hale,  who  had  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1868,  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  report  to  "  School  Accommodations,"  in 
which  he  emphasized  Professor  Goodwin's  statements, 
and  suggested  to  the  committee  the  importance  of 
urging  upon  the  city  authojities  the  necessity  of 
"remodeling  as  many  of  the  grammar  school  houses 
as  practicable  the  coming  season." 

In  accordance  with  these  suggestions  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  superintendent  the  grammar 
school  houses  were,  in  the  years  1870-71,  remodeled 
and  greatly  improved.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
make  such  changes  in  their  arrangements  as  to  have 
them  compare  favorably  with  the  new  school-houses, 
built  on  the  modern  plan,  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
large  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Within  a  few  years  some  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  that 
do  credit  to  the  city  ;  and  at  the  present  time  an- 
other first-class  grammar  school  house  is  nearly  fin- 
ished, still  another  is  under  contract,  and  a  high  school 
house  is  in  process  of  erection.  But  we  are  not  yet 
as  well  supplied  with  modern  structures  as  most  of  our 
sister  cities.  But,  though  obliged  to  confess  that  Cam- 
bridge was  for  some  years,  and  is  now,  behind  others 
in  the  matter  of  school  buildings,  we  may  claim,  it  is 
believed,  to  have  taken,  in  the  matter  of  school  disci- 
pline, a  step  in  advance  of  any  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  State.  In  1866  a  case  of  corporal  punishment, 
though  by  no  means  severe  as  compared  with  the 
punishments  in  schools  of  Cambridge  and  other  cities 
and  towns  at  that  time,  gave  rise  to  much  controversy, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  follow- 
ing order  by  the  School  Committee: 

"It  18  enjoined  on  tlie  instructors  to  exernise  vigilant,  jtrndeDt  and 
firm  discipline,  and  to  govern  by  peifniaeion  and  gentle  measures  as  for 
as  practicable.  No  pupil  shall  be  kept  after  school  hours  more  than 
halTan  hour  after  each  session.  No  scholar  on  entering  the  schools  of 
the  city  shall  be  subject  to  corpoml  punishment  in  any  form.  But  if  any 
scholar  prove  to  be  disorderly  or  refractory,  such  scholar,  on  due  notice 
to  parent  or  guardian,  and  on  the  written  consent  of  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  corporal  punishment 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

"Any  instructor  may  suspend  a  pupil  from  school  for  violation  of  the 
School  Ilegulations  or  the  I'ules  of  the  school,  or  for  any  other  sulTicient 
cause  ;  but  he  shall  immediately  report  the  case  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  pupil,  and  to  the  sub-committee  of  the  school,  or  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  with  a  written  statement  of  the  cause  of 
such  suspension." 

The  School  Committee's  report  for  1889  says  :  "  This 
rule  has  been  in  force  for  twenty  years.  In  the 
majority  of  the  schools  corporal  punishment  has  not 
been  inflicted  in  a  single  instance;  in  the  others 
the  number  of  cases  have  varied  from  year  to  year, 
with  changes  in  the  supervising  committee ;  but  in  no 
year,  at  least  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  there 
been  a  hundred  cases  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city." 

The  truant  law  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
schools,  though  but  a  few  comparatively  have  been 
sent  to  the  truant  school.    These  few  have,  however, 
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served  as  a  warning  to  such  an  extent  as  very  much 
to  reduce  this  class  of  offenders ;  and  it  is  believed 
the  recent  amendment  to  the  law,  including  obstinate 
and  disobedient  pupils,  will  be  equally  efficacious. 

Within  the  past  few  years  important  changes 
and  additions  have  been  made  in  our  schools.  In 
1856  the  High  School  was  divided, — the  Latin  School 
being  placed  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Brad- 
bury, and  the  English  High  School  under  that  of 
Mr."  Hill. 

Mr.  Bradbury  had  for  many  years  been  eminently 
successful  in  preparing  candidates  for  college,  mak- 
ing the  Cambridge  High  School  one  of  the  best  feed- 
ers of  Harvard.  Mr.  Hill  came  to  us  from  Chelsea, 
where  he  had  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  High 
School  teachers  in  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  the 
division  will  be  advantageous  to  both  departments, 
especially,  to  that  of  the  English  High  School. 

Industrial  School. — In  February,  1884,  the 
Cambridge  Industrial  Association,  through  a  commit- 
tee appointed  for  the  purpose,  made  to  the  School 
Board  the  following  proposals  and  suggestions : 

"Our  AsEociation  haa,  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Building,  Brattle 
Square,  well-equipped  work  benches,  with  tools  and  all  accommodations 
for  the  instruction  of  twelve  (12)  boys  under  the  charge  of  a  competent 
and  experienced  teacher.  These  implements,  equipments  and  instruc- 
tion the  Association  offers  for  the  use  of  either  of  the  City  Schools  during 
the  present  school  year,  free  of  crprtiae,  in  case  the  School  Committee 
think  such  use  advisable. 

"The  Association  would  suggest,  if  it  seems  practicable  to  the  Com- 
mittee, some  such  plan  as  this  :  That  the  boys  of  higher  classes,  whose 
record  in  school  is  good  and  who  have  any  aptitude  in  the  use  of  tools, 
be  allowed  one  afternoon  in  the  week,  to  substitute  for  their  regular  lit- 
erary employment  two  hours'  practice  at  the  bench,  it  being  understood 
that  they  shall  keep  up  with  the  studies  of  their  classes,  and  that  their 
presence  and  conduct  in  the  work-room  be  reported  as  part  of  their 
school  record.  The  room  could  be  open  for  this  purpose  as  many  after- 
noons in  the  week  eis  the  Committee  may  desire,  twelve  boys  being  re- 
ceived at  a  time. 

**A  similar  experiment  having  been  tried  with  success  in  Boston,  it  is 
believed  that  equally  good  results  might  follow  in  Cambridge,  and  that 
no  little  mechanical  dexterity  might  be  thus  gained  by  the  pupils  with- 
out any  essential  interruption  of  their  other  studies." 

The  School  Committee  accepted  the  proposal  and 
adopted  the  plan  suggested,  a  class  being  sent  from 
each  of  the  seven  grammar  schools.  The  same  offer 
was  made  and  accepted  in  1885  and  in  1886. 

In  September,  1886,  the  School  Committee  appoint- 
ed a  special  committee  to  "  consider  the  question  of 
industrial  training  and  the  practicability  of  connect- 
ing it  with  the  school  system." 

The  following  is  the  report  of  that  committee: 

"  Whtreai,  the  Industrial  Association  has  offered  to  give  to  the  City 
of  Cftmbridge  the  tools  and  apparatus  used  by  it  in  industnal  education 
in  the  basement  of  the  City  Building  in  Brattle  Square, — 

'*  Your  Committee  recornmeode  that  industrial  instruction  be  given  to 
seven  f7j  classes,  consisting  of  twelve  02)  boys  each  ;  that  one  of  these 
clasaee  t*  taken  from  each  of  the  following  grammar  schools:  Allston, 
Harvard,  Putnam,  Shepard,  Thorndike,  Washington  and  Webster  ;  that 
the  boys  forming  the  classes  shall  be  chosen  by  lot  from  those  whose 
fiarentB  or  guardians  are  willing  to  have  them  join  such  a  class ;  that 
such  instruction  be  given  daring  the  school  session,  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  each  class  to  consist  of  sixteen  lessons,  and  to  be  similar  to 
that  given  during  the  past  year  by  the  Industrial  Association  ;  that  the 
m&uagement  of  such  Instruction  be  committed  to  a  committee  of  five, 
one  from  each  Ward,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  and 


that  this  Board  request  the  City  Council  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
four  hundred  (400)  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  Industrial  in- 
structor.'* 

This  report  was  adopted  and  its  recommendation 
carried  out.  The  City  Council  at  once  appropriated 
the  four  hundred  dollars,  and  the  seven  classes  re- 
ceived instruction. 

There  is  no  school  question  more  prominently  be- 
fore the  community  at  the  present  time  than  that  of 
making  manual  training  a  branch  of  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  ;  and  in  Cambridge  this  question 
has  assumed  special  importance  since  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Rindge  made  to  the  city  his  generous  offer  of  an 
industrial  school  building  ready  for  use,  together  with 
a  site  for  the  same. 

The  object  and  aim  of  the  school,  as  proposed  by 
him,  are  best  made  known  in  his  own  words.  He 
says :  "I  wish  the  plain  arts  of  industry  to  be  taught 
in  this  school.  I  wish  the  school  to  be  especially  for 
boys  of  average  talents,  who  may  in  it  learn  how  their 
arms  and  hands  can  earn  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
for  themselves  ;  how,  after  a  while,  they  can  support 
a  family  and  a  home;  and  how  the  price  of  these 
blessings  is  faithful  industry,  no  bad  habits  and  wise 
economy  ;  which  price,  by  the  way,  is  not  dear. 

"  I  wish  also  that  in  it  they  may  become  accustomed 
to  being  under  authority,  and  be  now  and  then  in- 
structed in  the  laws  that  govern  health  and  nobility 
of  character.  I  urge  that  admittance  to  such  school 
be  given  only  to  strong  boys  who  will  grow  up  to  be 
able  workingmen. 

"  Strict  obedience  to  such  a  rule  would  tend  to  make 
parents  careful  in  the  training  of  their  young,  as  they 
would  know  that  their  boys  would  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  said  school  unless  they  were  able-bodied. 
I  think  the  industrial  school  would  thus  graduate 
many  young  men  who  would  prove  themselves  useful 
citizens." 

This  munificent  gift  by  Mr.  Rindge  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  we  now  have  in  successful  operation  an 
Industrial  School  which,  it  is  believed,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  country. 

Kindergarten. — About  eleven  years  ago  Mrs. 
Quincy  Shaw  established  three  free  Kindergartens  in 
Cambridge.  These,  in  common  with  many  others  in 
neighboring  towns,  were  established  to  prove  by  thor- 
ough experiment  whether  this  theory  could  be  carried 
out  in  practice. 

A  sub-committee,  having  this  under  consideration, 
reported  that  the  result  was  eminently  successful.  A 
petition  containing  1600  or  1700  names,  representing 
largely  the  parents  of  children  educated  in  these  Kin- 
dergartens, asked  to  havetheschools  made  a  permanent 
part  of  our  educational  system.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  granting 
the  petition,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
following  order:  That  Kindergartens  be  established 
by  this  Board  as  a  part  of  public  school  instruction  in 
Cambridge. 
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The  order  recommended  was  adopted,  and,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Hoard  in  May,  the  following  letter 
from  Mrs.  Shaw,  addressed  to  tlio  chairman  of  the 
School  Board,  was  received  : 

Vkmi  Shi: — In  considdiiilioii  of  the  ileciHion  on  tlio  purl  of  your  Tiomil 
to  esUililinll  K inilnrgartena  us  a  part  of  llio  rogular  I'ublii:  School  HyBtolii, 
I  wisli  to  ask  if  yon  will,  at  tlie  close  of  tills  school  year,  nnilortako  tho 
caro  of  thoNo  KlndorgartenB  now  carried  on  by  me  in  Cambridge?  Tlioy 
are  located  as  follows  :  70  Moore  Street,  Canilirldgeport  ;  lloardnian 
School,  Winsor  Street,  Cambridgeport;  and  41  Ilolyoke  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, loan  only  liope  that  jou  will  find  them  so  satifactory  for  the 
beginning  of  all  education  for  children,  tliat  you  will  bo  as  anxious  to 
increase  their  number  as  I  am  to  have  it  done;  and  that  your  action  in 
the  matter  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other  places,  so  that  the  Kin- 
dergartens may  really  become  a  national  benefit. 

Mrs.  Shaw's  generous  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
the  following  order  adopted  : 

Tliat  the  thanks  of  t;^his  Board  be  tendered  to  Mrs.  Shaw,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the'  public  benefit  conferred  by  her  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Kindergartens  which  she  has  so  generously  tpndered 
this  Board,  and  which  the  Board  has  accepted  as  part  of  tlieruhlic 
School  syptem  of  the  city  of  Cambridge. 

Subsequently,  the  Concord  Avenue  Kindergarten, 
which  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  by  Cam- 
bridge ladies,  was  offered  to  the  Board  and  accepted. 

There  are  now  among  the  public  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge four  Kindergartens,  containing  209  pupils, 
under  the  charge  of  seven  teachers.  As  soon  as  suit- 
able rooms  can  be  provided,  three  more  of  these 
schools  should  be  opened,  in  order  that  all  sections  of 
the  city  may  share  in  the  advantages  they  afford. 

The  Wellington  School. — The  Cambridge  Train- 
ing or  Practice  School  was  added,,  to  our  system  in 
1886.  This  school  is  believed  to  be,  in  some  respects, 
unique.  It  was  suggested  and  planned  by  the  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Cogswell,  the  design  being  "  to  give 
young  women  of  Cambridge  who  desire  to  teach,  and 
who  have  made  special  preparation  for  the  work,  an 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  under  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  their  own  success,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  interests  of  their  pupils." 

"  This  school  differs  from  the  other  schools  in  this 
respect — all  the  classes  are  taught  by  young  teachers, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  master  and  a 
female  assistant,  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  in- 
struction and  management  of  the  schoo?. . 

"  Graduates  of  the  English  High  School  or  the  Latin 
School,  who  have  graduated  from  one  of  our  State 
Normal  Schools  or  the  Boston  Normal  School  are  pre- 
ferred candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  this 
school ;  other  persons  of  equal  attainments  may,  how- 
ever, be  elected  by  special  vote  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Training  Class.  Teachers  accepting  service  in  this 
school  do  it  with  the  understanding  that  they  will 
remain  a  year,  unless  excused  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Training  Class. 

"  The  salary  during  the  year  of  service  is  $200,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Training  Class  is  authorized  to 
expend  for  salaries  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
aggregate  maximum  salaries  paid  to  female  teachers 
for  the  instruction  of  the  same  number  of  pupils  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools."  ' 


It  is  thus  seen  that  thie  Training  School  has  made 
no  addition  to  the  cost  of  instruction  in  our  schools. 
'J'he  only  doubt  at  first  was  whether  the  |)Upil8  attend- 
ing this  school  would  be  as  wtU  taught  as  those  in 
the  other  schools.  It  was  claimed  by  its  advocates 
that  the  inexperience  of  the  young  toaclicrs  would  be 
offset  by  the  large  experience  of  the  principal  and 
his  assistant,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  committee  and 
superintendent  that  the  results  have  vindicated  the 
claims. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  schools  have 
they  furnished  such  means  for  education  in  all  depart- 
ments as  at  present.  From  the  beginning  the  devel- 
opment of  the  system  was  gradual ;  but  within  the 
last  twenty  year.^,  since  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent, the  progress  of  our  schools  in  all  respects 
has  been  greatly  accelerated.  In  no  respect,  it  is  be- 
lieved, excepting  the  condition  of  its  school  build- 
ings, are  the  schools  of  Cambridge  surpassed  by  those 
of  any  city  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  public  school  in- 
struction in  Cambridge.  In  the  mean  time  there 
have  been,  here  as  elsewhere,  private  schools,  though 
none  have  established  themselves  as  permanent  in- 
stitutions. It  was  during  the  last  part  of  the  last 
century  and  the  early  part  of  this,  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  academies  and  large  private  schools  in  the 
State  were  established — as  a  consequence,  undoubt- 
edly, of  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
[)eriod,  in  most  towns,  to  prepare  pupils  for  college. 
In  Cambridge,  however,  the  Grammar  School  (in 
the  English  sense  of  the  term)  continued  up  to  1^39, 
when  the  High  School  was  established.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  same  want  was  not  felt  here, 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State,  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  principal  academies  were  established. 
From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School  the  encouragement  for  private  schools  of  a 
classical  character  seems  to  have  been  still  less.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  "  Hopkins  Classical  School  "  of 
1839,  though  aided  by  the  "  Hopkins  Fund,"  failed  of 
support  in  1854. 

The  Public  Libraky.' — The  Cambridge  Public 
Library  is  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Cambridge 
Athenreum.  This  was  incorporated  in  February, 
1849,  for  the  purpose  "  of  maintaining  in  the  city  of 
Cambridge,  a  lyceum,  a  public  library,  reading-room, 
lectures  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects,  and  for 
promoting  such  other  kindred  objects  as  the  members 
of  the  corporation  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  ad- 
visable and  proper." 

In  October,  1850,  the  corporation  received  from  Mr. 
Edmund  T.  Dana,  of  Cambridge,  the  gift  of  a  lot  of 
land  containing  ten  thousand  square  feet,  and  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets,  in  Cam- 
bridgeport. The  deed  of  gift  contained  the  following 
conditions  :    "  (1)  That  the  corporation  shall,  within 
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two  years,  erect  upon  the  land,  and  complete  so  as  to 
be  fit  for  occupation,  a  building  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Cambridge  Athenajum  as  set  forth  in 
the  act  whereby  the  same  was  incorporated.  (2) 
That  the  land  and  building  (with  the  exception  of 
the  lower  story  and  cellar  of  the  building,  which  may 
be  used  for  other  purpose.s)  shall  be  used  forever  for 
ihf  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation." 

An  edifice  named  the  "Athenaeum"  was  erected 
on  the  land  during  the  following  year,  at  a  cost  o( 
about  $18,0U0,  and  dedicated  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  November,  1851.  The  foundation  of  the  library 
was  due  to  a  bequest  of  $1000  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  received  by  the  will  of  Mr.  James  Brown  of 
Watertown.  With  these  books,  and  others  con- 
tributed from  various  sources,  the  library  was  estab- 
lished, a  room  in  the  AthensEum  having  been  fur 
nished  for  the  purpose,  and  Miss  Caroline  F.  Orne 
appointed  librarian.  A  catalogue  of  the  books  hav- 
ing been  prepared  and  printed,  the  library  was 
opened  for  the  delivery  of  books  in  November,  1857. 
According  to  the  regulations  any  resident  of  Cam- 
bridge known  to  the  librarian,  or  recommended  by 
any  citizen  thus  known,  was  entitled  to  the  use  ol 
the  library  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per  an- 
num, and  subscribing  a  promise  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  adopted  for  its  management. 

The  Athenseum  Corporation,  in  March,  1858,  dis- 
posed of  its  real  estate  and  personal  property  to  the 
city  of  Cambridge.  The  library  was  also  transferred 
to  the  city,  which  obligated  itself  to  contribute  not 
leas  than  $300  per  annum  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years  for  its  support  and  increase,  and  to  maintain  it 
forever  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Dana  having  released  the  Athenteum  Corpora- 
tion from  the  conditions  of  his  deed  of  gift,  the 
'■  Athenaium"  became  the  "  City  Hall,"  and  the  li- 
brary, now  the  property  of  the  city,  received  the 
name  of  the  "  Dana  Library,"  in  accordance  with  an 
ordinance  bearing  the  date  June  30,  1858. 

The  intentions  of  Mr.  Dana  in  relation  to  the  li- 
brary, which,  till  1879,  bore  his  name,  are  evident 
from  the  following  clause,  being  clause  No.  23  of  his 
last  will  and  testament: 

" T  give  t.F  KJuiund  T.  niufliiiL'ti  anil  to  WilUftiii  W.  Wellington,  ami 
to  llifc  durvivor  of  them,  fifteen  thonsanil  doltard,  in  trnat,  to  appropriate 
the  same  iu  t>ucli  manner  an  I  may,  by  any  inatrnrnent,  in  writing  under 
luy  baud,  appoint." 

In  a  separate  instrument,  bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  will,  the  testator  did  direct  as  follows: 

"To  Edmund  T.  Haatiugs  and  William  W.  Wellington,  or  wlioaoever 
eUe  uiay  execute  tbe  truat  created  by  tbe  twenty-tliird  elanae  of  my 
will: 

"  The  sum  of  fifteen  tbouaand  dollars,  bequeathed  by  the  aaid  twenty- 
third  clanae,  is  to  he  paid  over,  if  and  wiienever  my  truateea  or  trustee 
Bhall  deem  it  ezpeijient  to  do  so,  to  the  City  of  Cambridge,  to  be  held 
by  llie  aaid  City  iu  truat,  an  an  entire  fuud,  tlie  income  thereof  to  be 
appropriated  annually,  forever,  to  the  increase  and  support  of  tlie 
library  of  the  Cambrldgft  Atlienauui :  provided,  however,  that  if  and 
whenever  my  Bald  trustees  or  trustee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  that  tbe  aaid  enm  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  abouid  be  so  ap- 


propriated, the  same  to  he  paid  over  to  my  beira-at-law  ;  and  provided, 
further,  that  the  aaid  capital  sum  he  paid  over,  either  to  aaid  City  of 
Cambridge,  or  to  my  heira-at-law,  within  three  yeara  fi-om  my  lioceoso. 

"  EDM,  T.  llANA." 

The  trustees  appointed  by  the  will,  in  an  instru- 
ment signed  by  ihem  and  transmitted  to  the  City 
Council,  signified  their  intention  to  pay  this  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
whenever  they  should  receive  it  from  Mr.  Dana's 
executor. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  instrument 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Dana's  will  and  copied  :ibove, 
though  signed  by  Mr.  Dana,  was  not  duly  attested. 
It  was  therefore  contended  by  the  residuary  legatees, 
"  that,  by  the  twenty-third  clause  in  the  will,  nothing 
passed  to  the  City  of  Cambridge,  the  same  not  being 
named  as  legatee;  and  it  not  being  competent  for  a 
testator,  by  a  duly  executed  will,  to  create  for  him- 
self a  power  to  dispose  of  his  estate  to  legatees  by 
another  instrument  not  duly  executed  as  a  will  or 
codicil."  The  case  was  brought,  by  the  adminis- 
trator, with  the  will  annexed,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  which,  after  a  full  hearing, 
decided  that  the  twenty-third  clause  in  the  will,  with 
the  unattested  instrument  signed  by  Mr.  Dana,  did* 
not  "create  a  valid  bequest  to  the  City  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

Thus  were  the  generous  intentions  of  Mr.  Dana 
frustrated  ;  and  the  munificent  donation,  which  he 
designed  for  the  library,  passed  into  the  hands  ot 
his  residuary  legatees. 

In  1874  the  library  was  made  free  to  the  public, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  Miss  Orne,  after  a  long  and 
faithful  term  of  service,  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
librarian.  Miss  Almira  L.  Hayward. 

In  1875  the  library  was  arranged  by  subjects,  and 
a  new  catalogue  was  issued.  In  1879,  by  vote  of  the 
City  Government,  the  name  of  the  librnry  was 
changed  to  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,  thus  iden- 
tifying it  more  closely  with  the  other  public  institu- 
tions of  the  city. 

The  catalogue  printed  in  1875  was  followed  by  five 
supplements,  and  these  by  six  bulletins.  The  library 
had  increased,  meanwhile,  from  seven  to  eighteen 
thousand  volumes ;  and  in  1885  the  need  of  a  new 
catalogue  had  become  imperative.  An  additional 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  whs  grunted, 
in  1886,  for  this  purpose,  and  the  new  catalogue  wits 
issued  in  1887. 

In  addition  to  this  general  catalogue  completed  in 
1887,  a  separate  list  of  children's  books  wua  pi  e()are(l 
early  in  1888.  The  intent  of  this  catalogue  was  to 
save  much  wear  of  the  larger  catalogue;  and,  as  it 
embraces  all  the  juvenile  books  of  the  library  as 
well  as  other  books  especially  useful  and  instructive 
to  young  people,  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
service  to  all. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
library  had  begun  to  attract  general  attention,  and 
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a  iiioveiueiiL  had  bcQii  niiulc  by.Hevcial  private  cili- 
zeiiH  tovvarck  providing  beller  accoiiitnodatioiis,  when 
tlie  munificent  ofl'er  of  Mr.  Fredericii:  H.  Tlindge,  of 
Lob  Angoles,  California — a  former  reaideul  of  Cam- 
bridge— wng  made  pnblic  through  Hon.  William  10. 
liiiHHell,  l,hen  mayor  of  Cambridge. 

On  .Inne  M,  J887,  Mr.  Rindge,  being  in  Boston, 
sent  to  the  City  Council,  througli  the  mayor,  the  fol- 
lowing- uommunications : 

Boston,  .Imie  14,  J  887. 

Hon,  William  }!].  Riifisi-n.i.: 

I>KAK  8ni, — U  wuuld  inuku  me  happy  to  give  the  City  of  Ciiiiibriilgo 
(he  tract  of  land  bonntled  by  Cambridge,  Trowbridge,  Broadwiiy  and 
Irving  atroolH,  in  the  City  of  Oambridge,  and  to  build  tliereon  and  give 
lu  Hiiiil  city  a  I'nblic  Ijibrary  Ixiihhng,  under  the  fullowiug  conditions, 
— 'I'hat  OQ  (ir  within  Buid  building,  labletn  lie  |ilariHl  bcitilng  the  fol- 
lowing NvorilH  : 

Mrsf,— llnilt  in  gratitude  to  Ood,  to  His  Son  JesuBOliriat,  and  to  the 
tloly  Spirit. 

.SVconrf, — The  Ten  Coiiimandmenls,  and  *'  Thon  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor ft8  thyself." 

Thirds — Men,  women,  children,  obey  lliese  lnws.  If  you  do,  you 
will  be  happy  ;  if  you  disobey  them,  mu  row  will  come  upon  you. 

Fourth, — tt  ie  noble  to  be  pure  ;  il  ia  riglit  to  be  honOHt,  it  is  iieces- 
Bary  tti  be  touii)Oia(H  ;  i(  is  wise  to  be  induetrious, — but  to  know  God  is 
beat  of  all. 

Pi/Wi,— (Words  lor  this  tablft  to  be  given  hereafter). 

It  le  niy  K  ish  that  a  portlou  of  said  tract  of  laud  be  reserved  aa  a 
playgrtniiid  lor  children  and  I  lie  young.  1  lutk  you  to  ivreseut  this  com- 
nrunication  to  tlie  city  government  of  Cambridge,  and  notify  me  of  its 
action  in  relation  to  it.  Should  the  gift  be  accepted,  I  hope  to  proceed 
at  once  with  the  work. 

Yours  respectfully, 

FREUERrCK  H.  RlNllOK. 

Hon.  Wii.i.iAH  15.  RussELi, : 

Dear  Sir, — Should  the  City  of  Oambridge  accept  my  gift  of  land  and 
Public  Library  building,  I  Huggest  that  a  coiiimittoe,  composed  of  the 
following  nnnied  citizens  of  Cambridge,  be  appointed  by  the  city  gov- 
erntneut  of  Cambridge  to  confer  with  my  agent,  Mr.  Francis  .f.  Park'^t  , 
in  nmlters  relating  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  build- 
ing and  laud  :  Mr.  Juetiu  Winsor,  Col.  T.  W.  Ilig^inauu,  Hon.  Samuel 
L.  Montague,  Hon.  William  E,  Buesell. 

Tours  respectlully, 

FrEORUICK  H.  RlNDUE. 

Mayor  Russell  also  stated  that  the  tract  of  land 
mentioned  contained  nearly  115,000  square  feet;  224 
feet  each  on  Broadway  aud  Cambridge  Streets;  590 
feet  on  Trowbridge  Street;  and  520  feet  on  Irving 
Street.  It  was  Mr.  Rindge's  intention  that  the  build- 
ing should  cost  from  $70,000  to  $80,000,  and  that  the 
surrounding  land  be  laid  out  as  a  public  park.  The 
following  resolutions  presented  by  the  mayor  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  both  branches  of  the  city 
government : 

"  liemlved.  That  the  city  of  Cambridge  accepts  with  profound  grati- 
ludo  (he  munilicent  gift  of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  of  land  and 
liuililing  fur  a  Public  Library  as  slated  in  his  letter  of  .Inne  14,  1 887  ; 
liial  the  rity  accepis  it  upon  the  cuuditions  staled  in  said  letter,  which 
il  will  fnilhrully  and  gladly  observe  as  a  sacred  trust,  in  accordance  with 
his  desire. 

*'  Uesoiiwd,  'I'iial  in  gratefully  accepting  this  gift,  the  city  tenders  ti> 
Frederick  11.  Rindge  its  heartfelt  (hanks,  and  dci^irusto  express  ilssense 
of  deep  obligation  to  him,  recognizing  the  Christian  faith,  generosity, 
aud  public  spirit  that  have  prompted  him  to  supply  a  long-felt  want  by 
this  gift  of  great  and  permanent  usefulness." 

The  gentlemen  named  by  Rindge  accepted  the 
trust,  and  plans  from  five  of  the  leading  architects  of 
the  country  were  submitted  to  them.  Those  presented 
by  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  and  Howe  were  finally  selected. 


iincj  tlio  hiiiidiug  was  begun  in  the  niituinn  ol  1887 
and  completed  in  .June  of  1889. 

The  Library  Jhiildin;/. — 'J'he  library  building,  aline 
specimen  of  modified  Romanc8(iue  architecture,  is  an 
ornament  to  the  city  and  a  per|)etuai  inoiiiiinent  to 
the  wise  generosity  ol'  its  donor.  The  material  used 
is  known  as  "  I)(;dhiim  wood  stone,"  a  light-brown 
granite  found  in  the  woods  of  Dediiiiiu,  Mass.  This 
is  relieved  by  trimmings  of  Jjongmeadow  brown 
sandstone.  Tlie  beautiful  arched  entrance,  the  loiind 
tower,  and  the  general  form  of  the  building  give  it  a 
distinctive  character  suited  to  its  pur])ose.  The  elab- 
orately carved  capitals  of  the  ])illars  aud  the  frie/.eon 
the  Irving  Street  end  of  the  building  attract  general 
admiration.  The  interior  is  finished  in  ash,  and  the 
coloring  of  the  walls  is  in  terra-cotta,  old  gold,  or 
olive  green  shades.  The  rt^iiding  room,  being  finished 
to  its  arched  roof  and  well  lighted  by  electricity,  af- 
fords the  place  lor  study  and  reading  which  is  so  de- 
sirable in  every  library.  The  Cambridge  Memorial 
Rooms  are  furnished  with  numerous  cases  and  drawers, 
in  which  to  preserve  souvenirs  of  the  artists  and  authors 
of  Cambridge. 

The  book-room,  or  "stack,"  as  it  is  called,  occupies 
the  rear  wing,  and  has  a  capiicity  of  K5,(I00  volumes. 
This  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible,  having  iron 
book-cases  extending  from  the  basement  to  the  third 
story  ;  iron  fioors  and  stairs,  and  fire-proof  doors 
shutting  it  off  from  the  main  building.  The  books 
are  at  present  arranged  thus  :  Basement,  periodicals 
and  government  publications  ;  first  floor,  fiction  and 
juvenile  books;  second  iloor,  biography,  history, 
and  travel ;  third  floor,  miscellany,  science,  art  and 
poetry.  As  the  library  jiow  contains  about  27,000 
volumes,  Ihere  is  abundantshelf-ioom  for  many  years. 
The  dedication  of  the  new  building  occurred  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1889.  The  presentation  of  the  deed  of 
gift  was  made,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rindge,  by  Mr. 
Parker,  and  accepted  by  Hon.  Henry  PI.  Gilmore, 
mayor  of  Cambridge.  He  in  turn  piesented  the  key 
of  the  building  to  Mr.  Samuel  L.Montague,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  replied  by  appropriate 
words  of  thanks  for  the  generous  and  beautiful  gift. 
Other  addresses  were  made  by  Colonel  T.  Jliggiii- 
son,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  ({reen, 
librarian  of  the  Worcester  l*ublic  Library. 

The  books  were  moved  during  the  next  week,  and 
the  library  opened  to  the  public  on  the  first  Monday 
in  August,  1889. 

Desiring  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  library,  the  trustees  have,  during  the 
past  year,  established  five  delivery  stations  where 
books  from  the  library  are  received  and  delivered 
three  times  a  week.  These  statioua  have  been  found 
a  great  convenience  to  those  readers  who  might  not 
often  visit  the  library  itself 

As  a  means  of  bringing  tlie  public  schools  aud  the 
library  into  closer  relations,  each  teacher  in  the  High 
Schools,  and  the  three  higher  classes  in  the  grammar 
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schools,  has  been  allowed  the  use  of  ten  cards.  By  a 
weekly  delivery  to  each  school  of  books  to  be  used  as 
the  teachers  direct,  a  large  amount  of  good  reading 
has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  children.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  teachers  and  librarian  to  make  this  a  means 
of  elevating  the  taste  of  our  young  people  by  intro- 
ducing them  to  better  books  than  they  would  them- 
selves select. 

The  Cambridge  Memorial  Rooms,  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  city,  have  already  begun  to  attract 
many  visitors.  Here  are  to  be  preserved  the  works 
of  Cambridge  authors  and  artists,  and  such  memorials 
of  them  as  may  be  donated  or  purchased.  About 
three  hundred  volumes  have  already  been  placed  in 
these  rooms,  aud  several  historic  souvenirs  have  also 
been  received. 

In  1873  Mr.  Isaac  Fay,  a  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Cambridge,  bequeathed  to  the  library  $1000,  the  in- 
come of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  ol 
books.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  donor,  this 
income  has  been  spent  for  valuable  additions  to  the 
library. 

The  Citizens'Subscription  Fund,  begunin  1888,  has 
now  reached  the  sum  of  $13,000.  About  $2000  of  thit 
amount  has'been  spent  for  standard  works  in  foreign 
languages  and  for  additions  to  the  departments  ol 
science  and  history.  A  large  number  of  instructive 
and  entertaining  books  of  travel  have  also  been  dupli- 
cated for  school  use. 

Since  occupying  its  new  building  the  library  has 
been  rapidly  growing  in  popular  favor  as  well  as  in 
books.  The  annual  appropriation  from  the  city  treas 
ury  must  meet  the  current  expenses,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  time  the  income  from  the  Citizens'  Fund  will 
afford  ample  means  for  the  steady  increaae  of  the 
library,  which  now  numbers  about  27,000  volumes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
CAMBRIDGE— (Co-tilinued). 

LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  WENTWOK'I  H  HIOGINSON. 

Is  the  admirable  "History  of  Cambridge  "  by  Rev. 
L.  R.  Paige,  D.D. — a  book  which  needs  only  an  index 
to  make  it  a  model  of  its  kind — there  are  chapters  on 
the  civil,  military,  ecclesiastical  and  educational  his- 
tory of  Cambridge,  but  none  on  the  literary  history. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any  municipality  in  this  country 
can  equal  Cambridge  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
authors.  Its  very  foundation  was  literary — as  litera- 
ture was  counted  in  Puritan  days — since  Rev.  Thomas 
Shepard,  its  first  clergyman,  was  not  merely  known, 
in  the  admiring  phrase  of  his  day,  as  ''  the  holy, 
heavenly,  sweet-affecting  and   soul-ravishing  Mr. 


Shepard,"  but  was  a  voluminous  author  and  was  the 
cause,  through  his  personal  weight  and  influence,  of 
the  selection  of  "  Newetowne  "  as  the  site  of  the  infant 
college.  Mr.  Shepard  was  the  author  of  "The  First 
Principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God,"  "The  Parable  of 
the  Ten  Virgins,"  "The  Sincere  Convert,"  "The 
Saints'  Jewel,"  "Theses  SabbaticiE,"  and  various 
other  works,  most  of  which  were  published  in  London 
and  some  of  which  went  through  several  editions. 
Copies  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge Public  Libraries  and  in  that  of  the  Shepard 
Historical  Society,  in  the  church  he  founded.  His 
"  Church  Membership  of  Children  "  was  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1663,  and  his  "  Eye  Salve,"  an  election 
sermon,  in  1673,  also  at  Cambridge.  The  first  print- 
ing press  in  America  had  been  established  in  the  town 
much  earlier  than  this,  at  the  expense  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Glover,  an  English  dissenter,  and  others.  Mr.  Glover 
himself  embarked  in  1638  for  the  colony,  bringing 
with  him  the  press  and  type  and  Stephen  Daye  as 
printer.  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  passage,  but  the 
press  arrived  safely  and  was  ultimately  placed  in  the 
house  of  President  Dunster,  on  Holyoke  Street,  who 
took  to  himself  not  merely  the  press,  but  the  widow 
Glover.  For  some  thirty  years  all  the  printing  done 
in  America  was  in  Cambridge,  Stephen  Daye  being 
followed  by  his  son,  Matthew,  aud  he  by  Samuel 
Green.  The  first  work  printed  at  this  press  was  "  The 
Freeman's  Oath,"  in  1639.  About  a  hundred  books 
were  printed  here  before  1700,  the  list  including 
Eliot's  celebrated  Indian  Bible  and  "  The  Book  of 
the  General  Lawes  &  Libertyes  Concerning  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Massachusetts."  It  was  not  until 
1664  that  permission  was  given  to  set  up  a  press  in 
Boston  ;  and  Thomas,  in  his  "  History  of  Printing," 
claims  that  "the  press  of  Harvard  College  was  for  a 
time  as  celebrated  as  the  presses  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  England." 

Of  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard  College,  Mr. 
Dunster  was  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  and  super- 
intended—adoubtful  kindness  to  literature— the  prepa- 
tion  of  the  "New  England  Psalm  Book."  Cotton 
Mather  expressed  the  unavailing  hope  "  that  a  little 
more  of  art  was  to  be  employed  in  it  "  than  had  proved 
to  be  the  case,  in  its  original  form,  and  the  holy  Mr. 
Shepard  thus  criticised  its  original  compilers.  Rev. 
Richard  Matlier,  of  Dorchester,  and  Rev.  Messrs. 
Eliot  and  Weld,  of  Roxbury  : 

"  You  Roxb'ry  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Ornilusing  to  give  UBvery  good  riiyme, 
And  yon  of  Dorcliester,  your  verBes  lengtlien, 
But  witb  tile  text's  own  words  yon  will  them  fllrengtlien." 

It  was  therefore  handed  over  to  President  Dunster 
for  publishing,  and  the  final  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared is  the  result  of  his  labors.  His  successor. 
Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  published  a  few  sermons, 
and  President  Urian  Oakes  yet  more,  including  one 
with  the  resounding  title,  "The  Unconquerable,  All- 
Conquering    and    More-than-Conquering  Soldier," 
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wliicih  waa,  it  iH  needlefls  to  say,  an  ArLillciy-olcction 
scnnoti  (J()74).  J'residoiit  Iiici'oaso  Mather,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  voluminous  author  and  writer;  and 
from  liis  time  (1701)  to  the  present  day  there  liave 
been  few  presideniB  of  Harvard  College  who  were 
not  authors.  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  although  a  vol- 
uminous theologian,  yet  remained  in  Cambridge  so 
short  a  time  (1633-36)  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  counted 
among  Cambridge  authors,  especially  as  his  works 
were  all  published  at  a  later  date. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Cambridge  pro- 
fessors gave  themselves  rather  to  scholarship,  such 
as  it  was,  than  to  literature.  Samuel  Sewall,  grand 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  judge  of  that  name,  first 
taught  the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge,  and  then 
(1762)  became  college  librarian  and  instructor  in  He- 
brew. He  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  Latin 
versiou  of  the  first  book  of  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  and  various  Greek  and  Latin  poems  and 
orations;  he  also  left  behind  him  a  MS.  Chaldee  and 
English  dictionary,  which  still  awaits  a  publisher  in 
Harvard  College  Library.  His  kinsman — though  with 
the  name  spelt  differently — Jonathan  Seweli,  born  in 
Cambridge  (1766),  became  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
law-writer  in  Canada,  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose 
Canadian  federation  in  a  pamphlet  (1815),  and  left 
behind  him  a  work  on  "  The  Judicial  History  of 
France  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Law  of  the  Province 
of  Lower  Canada."  The  eighteenth  century  also 
brought  the  physical  sciences  to  Harvard  College,  to 
invade  the  old  curriculum  of  theology  and  philology  ; 
though,  as  Prof  Goodale  has  shown,  the  prominent 
object  of  this  change  was  to  enable  the  clerical  grad- 
uates to  prescribe  for  their  own  parishioners.  The 
first  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  was 
appointed  in  1727,  Isaac  Greenwood  being  the  incum- 
bent; in  1738  he  was  followed  by  John  Winthrop, 
who  was,  according  to  Prof  Lovering,  "greatly  in 
advance  of  the  science  of  his  day,"  and  whose  two 
lectures  on  comets,  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel  in 
1759,  are  still  good  reading.  The  year  1783  saw 
the  founding  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
this,  though  situated  in  Boston,  was  not  without  its 
effect  in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  early  professors,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Cambridge  till  his  death,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  the  botanic  garden  near  his  resi- 
dence. 

If  the  eighteenth  century  brought  science  to  Cam- 
bridge, the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  brought  liter- 
ature, in  the  person  of  a  man  whose  memory  is  now 
almost  wholly  identified  with  public  life.  The  ap- 
pointment of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1806  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  was  a  distinct  step  in 
intellectual  training,  and  his  two  volumes  of  lectures 
still  surprise  the  reader  by  their  good  literary  judgment 
and  recognition  of  fundamental  principles.  Levi 
Hedge  was  appointed  (1810)  professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  and  aided  the  thought  of  the  university 


while  Adams  gave  it  oxpreHsion.  A  few  yearH  more 
brought  to  (Jambridge  and  to  the  university  a  group 
of  men  at  that  time  une(p)aled  in  America  in  varied 
cultivation  and  the  literary  spirit — Andrews  Norton 
(1811),  Edward  Everett  (1812),  Joseph  Green  Cogswell 
(1814),  Jacob  Bigelow  and  George Ticknor  (1816),  Jared 
Sparks  (1817),  Edward  T.  Channing  (1811)),  Charles 
Folsom  (1821),  George  Bancroft  (1822).  Some  of 
these  men  were  temporarily,  others  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  university,  but  all  left  their  perma- 
nent mark  on  Cambridge.  No  American  professor 
ever  exercised  so  prolonged  and  unquestionable  a  lit- 
erary influence  as  Prof  E.T. Channing;  no  one  trained 
so  many  authors  ultimately  distinguished  in  American 
literature. 

The  influences  of  a  college  town  have  clearly  shown 
themselves  in  Cambridge  through  the  creation  of 
what  may  be  called  literary  families,  in  which  authors 
have  appeared  in  groups.  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.D., 
came  to  Cambridge  as  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  in 
1792,  and  both  he  and  his  eldest  son,  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  became  authors  ;  nor  has  his 
younger  son,  John  Holmes,  wholly  escaped  the 
same  impulse.  The  Ware  family  came  here  in 
1805,  and  were  a  race  of  authors;  the  two  Henrys, 
Dr.  John,  William,  John  F.  W.  and  George  being 
all  authors.  Rev.  Charles  Lowell  came  to  reside 
here  before  1819;  and  he  and  his  children.  Rev. 
Robert  T.  S.  Lowell,  James  Russell  I^owell  and  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Putnam,  were  all  authors.  Richard  Dana 
(born  1699),  the  head  of  the  Boston  bar  in  his  day, 
was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  as  was  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  the  poet,  his  grandson  ;  so  was  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  the  lawyer  and  author  of  "  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast ;  "  so  was  his  son,  the  third  of  the  name, 
and  editor  of  the  Civil  /Service  Record.  The  Chan- 
ning family,  closely  connected  with  the  Danas, 
were  represented  in  Cambridge  by  Prof  E.  T, 
Channing,  already  mentioned;  by  his  nephew,  the 
brilliant  orator  and  writer,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning, and  now  by  a  younger  relative,  the  present 
Prof  Edward  Channing,  well  known  as  a  rising 
historical  writer.  With  these  two  families  may  well 
be  classed  their  kinsman  by  marriage,  Washington 
Allston,  whose  prose  and  verse  were  as  original  and 
characteristic  as  his  paintings,  and  who  was  long  a 
resident  of  our  city.  Rev.  Frederick  Henry  Hedge, 
long  eminent  as  a  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  profes- 
sor; and  both  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Allen  and  Rev. 
E.  H.  Hall  represent  the  Ware  family  on  the 
mother's  side.  William  W.  Story,  the  sculptor,  who 
lived  in  Cambridge  in  his  youth,  was  the  son  of 
Judge  Story,  the  most  eminent  legal  writer,  in  some 
directions,  whom  America  has  produced ;  and  his 
son-in-law,  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  also  resided 
here  for  a  time.  The  Quincy  family  was  also 
strongly  literary  through  several  generations;  and 
though  President  Quincy's  sons  never,  I  think,  re- 
sided in  Cambridge,  his  grandson,  Josiah  P.  Quincy, 
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Was  for  some  lime  a  resident,  iimoug  us.  Frol'. 
Benjamin  Tierce  and  bis  sons,  James  and  Charles, 
were  or  are  all  mathematical  writere.  The  present 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Norton  is  also  a  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  Cambridge  authorship  in  its  second 
generation;  and  the  children  of  Dr.  Palfrey  are 
authors  like  himself,  both  his  sons  having  contrib- 
uted to  military  history,  and  his  elde.st  daughter, 
Miss  Sarali  Palfrey,  having  written  prose  and  verse 
under  the  name  of  "  E.  Eoxton."  To  these  accumu- 
lated instances  of  academic  or  literary  families  T  may 
perhaps  properly  add  those  of  my  own  household,  as 
my  father,  who  became  steward  of  the  college,  was  a 
pamphleteer,  my  mother  wrote  several  children's 
books,  my  elder  brother  published  a  little  work  on 
American  Slavery,  and  all  before  I  myself  became  an 
author.  My  wife,  Mary  Thacher  Higginson,  has  also 
published  two  small  volumes. 

Between  1825  and  1850  Cambridge  became  the 
residence  of  a  series  of  men  eminent  in  literature  : 
Professor  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey,  Pro- 
fessors Bowen  and  Lovering  and  the  two  Wymans, 
Rev.  Dr.  Walker  and  Rev.  Convers  Francis.  The 
latter  had  the  choicest  private  library  in  Cambridge, 
though  surpassed  in  some  directions  by  that  of  Thomas 
Dowse,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  at  a  later  period  by  that  of 
George  Livermore.  Professors  Joel  Parker,  Simon 
(ireenleaf  and  Theopbilus  Parsons,  of  the  Law  School, 
were  al.io  authors.  A  group  of  eminent  foreigners 
also  arrived  here  and  became  connected  with  the 
university  :  Professors  Charles  Fullen,  Charles  Beck, 
Francis  Sales  and  Pietro  Bachi,  all  authors  or  editors, 
to  whom  wa.s  afterwards  to  be  added  the  gifted  and 
attractive  Agiissiz.  His  name  suggests  that,  on  the 
scientitic  side  also,  there  were  men  in  Cambridge  who 
gave  to  science  a  literary  attraction  ;  Thomas  Nuttall 
in  botany  and  ornithology,  followed  later  by  Wilson 
Flagg,  who  wrote  on  similar  subjects;  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris,  the  pioneer  American  entomologist, — worthily 
succeeded  at  the  present  day  by  Samuel  H.  Scudder, — 
Prof.  John  Frisbie  and  Prof.  John  Farrar.  Cam- 
bridge has  also  been  the  source  of  editorship  of  some 
important  and  influential  periodicals,  looking  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  lived  here 
for  some  years  while  editing  the  Liberator;  Rev. 
Thomas  Whittemore,  while  conducting  the  Trumpet, 
he  being  also  president  of  the  Cambridge  Bank  and 
representing  Cambridge  in  the  Legislature  ;  and  Rev. 
Edward  Abbott  was  founder  and  editor  of  the  Literary 
World.  There  were  also  in  Cambridge  women  of 
literary  tastes  and  achievements.  Margaret  Fuller  Os- 
soli,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  waa  the  most  eminent  of 
these;  but  the  list  includes  also  Airs.  John  Farrar, 
Miss  Caroline  F.  Orne,  Miss  Sarah  S.  Jacobs,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison  and  Miss  Charlotte  F.  Batec. 
Mrs.  James  Russell  Lowell  (Maria  White)  also  wrote 
here  some  of  her  thoughtful  and  tender  poems. 


With  the  more  recent  expansion  of  the  university, 
the  list  of  resident  authors  has  become  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  list  of  instructors,  and  a  special 
calendar  is  published  at  intervals,  giving  the  biblio- 
graphy of  their  work.  Other  former  students  of  the 
university,  in  some  of  its  departments,  have  taken  up 
their  abode  here  and  done  literary  work,  among  whom 
might  be  named  Rev.  A.  B.  Mu/.zey,  Christopher  P. 
Cranch,  John  Fiske,  Joseph  Henry  Allen  and  many 
others.  The  leader  of  American  letters,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  was  himself  a  resident  of  Cambridge  and 
taught  a  school  here  before  he  went  to  Concord,  l)ut 
before  he  became  an  author. 

Among  authors  who  have  resided  here,  though 
without  present  or  past  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity, may  be  named  .Joseph  E.  Worcester,  W.  J.  Rolfe, 
W.  D.  Howells,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  H.  E.  Scudder,  John 
Bartlett,  Francis  Wharton,  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  Rev. 
A.  V.  S.  Alien,  Rev. G.Z.Gray,  Rev.  C. H. Spaulding, 
Arthur  Gilman,  William  Winter,  George  P.  Lath- 
rop, Oscar  Fay  Adams  and  W.  M.  Gri.swold.  Provi- 
sion has  been  made  in  the  new  Public  Library  building 
for  a  special  collection  of  the  works  of  our  native  and 
our  resident  authors — not  including  those  who  were 
simply  here  as  students  in  the  university — and  .should 
this  plan  be  carried  out  in  its  fullness,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Boston  or  New  York  can  show  a  similar  col- 
lection of  greater  variety  or  of  more  intrinsic  value. 


CHAPTER  VII[. 
CAMBRIDGE— { Continued). 
MUSICAL. 

TiV  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORl'. 

IjIFE  in  university  towns  has  a  peculiar  pliyaiog- 
nomy,  and  life  in  Cambridge  has  never  been  quite 
exempt  from  this  peculiarity.  But  in  very  few  re- 
spects can  the  every-day  life  in  Cambridge  have  been 
more  singular  than  in  its  relation  to  Music.  The 
musical  history  of  Cambridge,  taken  as  an  aggregation 
of  facts  and  occurrences,  comes  nearer  to  being  a  bhiiik 
page  than  that  of  almost  any  town  of  its  size  and  age 
in  the  country.  Just  what  one  would  have  expected 
to  be  the  prime  fostering  influence  to  musical  activity 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  place — Harvard  College — 
worked  for  a  long  while,  if  indirectly,  rather  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  seems  paradoxical,  at  first 
sight,  that  the  University,  which  was  for  many  years 
virtually,  although  not  officially,  one  of  the  most  act- 
ive centres  of  musical  life  in  the  town,  should  have, 
in  another  way,  been  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  all 
larger  developments  in  the  public  culture  of  the  art, 
such  as  we  find  in  most  other  towns  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  of  far  less  intellectual  and  artistic  im- 
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portaiice.  But  this  seeming  piiradox  is  seen  really  to 
be  uoiin,  on  closer  inspection;  its  reason  is  not  hard 
to  (liscover. 

That  iioHton  owes  its  prominent  position  in  the  lit- 
erary and  ai  tistic  history  of  our  country  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  proximity  of  Harvard  University  has 
often  been  said,  and  is  no  doubt  quite  true.  For 
many  years  Harvard  University  represented  the  chiel' 
intellectual  nucleus  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
wealth  of  Boston  brought  with  it  that  opportunity 
and  leisure  which  are  needful  to  make  the  humanities 
of  life  seem  a  necessity.  The  research  and  erudition 
of  Harvard  were  not  slow  in  being  mirrored  in  the 
culture  of  Boston.  One  after  another  were  intel- 
lectual men  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  brighter,  more  active  and  profounder  intel- 
lectual life  of  Harvard;  but  many  of  them,  especially 
those  who  did  not  enter  into  direct,  officially  recog- 
nized connection  with  the  University — either  in  the 
capacity  of  teacher  or  student — found  the  more  bril- 
liant social  life  and  larger  opportunities  of  Boston  more 
attractive,  while  the  mere  three  miles  that  separated 
the  ca]iital  from  the  seat  of  learning  presented  no  ob- 
stacle to  their  enjoying  its  refining  and  elevating  in- 
fluence. Thus  comparatively  few  men  of  intellectual 
weight — such  men  as  form  the  mental  leaven  of  a 
community — have  been  drawn  actually  to  make  Cam- 
bridge their  place  of  residence,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  special  study  at  the  University,  or  to  join  the 
ranks  of  its  professors  or  tutors.  By  far  the  majority 
preferred  Boston ;  Harvard  was  next-door,  so  to  speak) 
as  an  ever-near  inspiration  and  resource.  Its  influ- 
ence was  to  be  felt,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
keenly  and  pervasively  in  Boston  as  in  Cambridge 
itself.  This  influence  of  Harvard  University  upon 
Boston  culture,  exerted  as  it  has  been  both  directly 
and  in  the  way  of  attracting  men  of  an  intellectual 
or  artistic  cast  to  the  city,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  art  of  music  is  concerned,  it 
ia  a  fact  that  the  initiative  to  much  of  the  active 
musical  life  for  which  Boston  has  long  been  noted, 
and  to  which  she  owes  her  recognized  position  as  one 
of  the  chief  musial  centres  of  the  country,  came 
really  from  Harvard,  if  in  a  wholly  unofficial  way. 
But  of  this  more,  later  on. 

The  point  which  it  is  important  to  appreciate  here 
is,  that  what  of  influence  was  exerted  by  the  Uni- 
versity either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  in- 
tellectual, artistic  or  even  specially  musical  culture 
and  organized  musical  activity  of  Boston,  was  so 
readily  responded  to,  it  bore  fruit  so  soon  and  of  such 
good  quality,  that  Boston  pretty  well  absorbed  it  all 
aud  there  was  little  left  to  work  efficaciously  in  Cam- 
bridge itself.  If  Harvard  often  gave  the  initiative, 
and,  so  to  speak,  sowed  the  seed,  Boston  was  un- 
mistakably the  fittest  soil  wherein  that  seed  could 
sprout,  grow  and  ripen.  The  very  proximity  of 
Boston,  the  ease  of  communication  between  it  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  exceeding  activity  of  musical 


life  in  the  capital,  in  wliicli  tin;  resident  ol  the 
university  town  could  participate  at  little  experirtu  or 
trouble,  acted  as  an  obstacle  Ui  Canibriilge  taking 
active  measures  to  further  the  [lublic  or  organized 
cultivation  of  music  within  her  own  precincls. 
What  would  have  been  the  use?  Boston  was  there, 
only  three  miles  off— just  over  the  way,  as  it  were — 
with  her  concerts,  theatres,  opera  an<l  oratorios,  and 
that  was  enough.  There  was  not  even  a  chance  frtr 
local  vanity  to  come  into  play  as  an  incentive  to  local 
action — and  heaven  knows  that  Cambridge  has  always 
had  her  fair  share  of  local  pride;  all  competition 
with  Boston  in  the  way  of  musical  enterprise  would 
have  been  hopeless  from  the  outset.  B<iHton  bad  too 
much  the  start,  besides  having  more  opjiortnnity, 
more  money  and  more  leisure  to  attend  to  such  things. 
Cambridge  was  wisely  content  to  let  Boston  make 
music  for  her.  Thus  it  came  about  that  many  of 
those  incentives  to  musical  activity  and  enterprise 
which  came  originally  from  Harvard,  while  they 
worked  with  often  astonishing  eflicacy  in  Boston, 
failed,  aud  for  this  very  reason,  to  be  productive  of 
any  ver}'  tangible  results  in  Cambridge  itself.  Boston 
was  inspired  with  enough  zeal  for  herself  and  Cam- 
bridge too.  Naturally  it  would  be  idle  to  claim  that 
all  the  musical  activity  for  which  Boston  has  long 
been  noted  arose  from  an  impulse  given  by  Harvard 
University;  but,  although  by  no  means  all,  it  is  true 
that  no  little  of  the  musical  activity  in  Boston  can  be 
traced  in  the  end  to  such  a  source.  Music  is  not  the 
only  department  in  which  Harvard  has  done  some- 
what more  to  improve  Boston  than  it  has  to  improve 
Cambridge. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  dwell  ui)on  this  poiut 
at  such  length,  in  order  to  explain  the  otherwise 
astounding  vacancy  of  the  nuisical  annals  of  Cam- 
bridge. For  it  needs  a  little  explanatory  preluding  to 
lead  up  to  a  statement  such  as  this  :  that  a  New  Eng- 
land town,  over  two  centuries  and  a  half  old,  which 
has  been  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  the  seat 
of  the  first  university  in  the  country,  which  has  been 
an  incorporated  city  for  forty-four  years,  and  now  has 
a  population  of  upwards  of  (id, 000  souls,  has  never 
had  a  theatre  nor  a  music  hall  I  That  is  to  say,  has 
never  had  a  place  especially  built  for  a  theatre,  nor  a 
hall  constructed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  having 
music  publicly  performed  therein.  Much  as  if 
Cambridge  never  had  a  musical  society,  association  or 
organization  of  importance.  But  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
that,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  earlier  days  what  little  music  was  made 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  churches. 
Cambridge,  like  many  another  town,  had  her  fair 
taste  of  the  old  New  England  psalmody.  Those  old 
psalm-tunes,  harmonized  in  the  clumsiest  fashion,  and 
often  incorrectly,  formed  the  staple  of  people's  musi- 
cal diet  in  those  times,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church. 
It  seems  incredible  now  that  people  should  ever  have 
taken  to  such  things  for  the  sake  of  musical  enjoy- 
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ment,  and  it  is  highly  probable  ihat  it  was  largely  a  i  in  the  coDgregaiioo.  It  is  nut,  you  will  remember, 
sense  of  association  that  helped  to  make  them  palata-  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  voice,  but  as  an  aid 
ble.  The  old  tunes  had  become  endeared  to  most  of  to  it."  He  could  not  have  been  more  carefully  ex- 
their  Vfitaries  early  in  life.  an<l  often,  no  doubt,  for  planatory  bad  a  church-organ  then  been  heard  of  for 
quite  other  reasons  than  purely  musical  ones.    No  .  the  first  time. 

man  can  but  have  a  certain  atTection  through  life  for  f  As  I  have  said,  the  popular  musical  impulse  came 
the  tunes  with  which  his  mother  used  to  sing  him  to  first  fi-om  the  churches,  in  Cambridge  as  elsewhere  in 
sleep,  when  he  was  a  child.  Besides,  people  went  to  New  England,  and  a  general  fondness  for  signing 
church  iu  earnest  then,  and  all  that  was  associated  i  psalm-tunes  was  the  first  result.  But  in  Cambridge, 
with  chun  h-going  appealed  pleasantly  to  their  taste  \  whatever  attempts  were  made  to  indulge  this  taste  in 
and  imagination.  It  seems  a5  if  the  early  taste  for  an  organized  way  have  long  since  been  forgotten.  If 
psalm-singing,  for  which  Xew  England  was  noted, —  i  any  private  singing  clubs  or  societies  were  formed,  no 
psalm-singing  not  only  as  a  part  of  divine  worship,  •  trsce  of  them  remains;  they  must  have  had  very  fiuc- 
but  as  a  means  of  social  musical  recreation, — could  j  tuating  aud  brief  existences.  In  Boston  the  Handel 
only  be  accounted  for  in  this  way;  for,  even  in  the  j  and  Haydn  Society  was  formed  in  1815,  and  it  is  likely 
earlier  colonial  period,  intercourse  with  England  and  enough  that  this  rendered  either  the  formation  of  a 
the  Contiuect  was  easy  and  frequent  enough  to  give  similar  society  in  Cambridge  unnecessary,  or  its  survi- 
people  abundant  opportunity  for  making  the  acquaint-    val  impossible. 

ance  of  music  that  was  not  only  intrinsically  better.  But  whatgenerai  music-loving  society  in  Cambridge 
but  infinitely  fitter  for  purposes  of  recreatiou  than  apparently  did  not  do,  or  else  did  only  to  little  pur- 
these  raw-boned  and  ill-harmonized  old  tuues.  \  pose,  for  itself,  some  of  the  students  of  the  University 
doubt,  in  the  beginning,  Puritan  severity  looked  con-  i  did.  On  November  9, 1786,  was  formed  the  Singing 
siderably  askance  at  all  purely  secular  music;  and  a  '.  Club  of  Harvard  University,  a  small  club  of  under- 
remnant  of  this  feeling  survived  for  a  long  time  in  }  graduates.  That  the  main  object  of  the  club  was  for 
greater  or  less  vigor.  But  with  all  possible  arguments  I  its  members  to  .sing  together  the  then  current  New 
in  favor  of  the  superior  propriety  of  singing  psalms  j  England  psalmody  appears  from  the  records  of  its 
over  all  other  forms  of  music,  a  certain  force  of  eo-  i  expenditures,  in  which  several  very  grim-sounding 
dearing  association  must  have  been  at  work  to  make  psalm-tune  books  are  mentioned  among  the  purchases 
this  exercise  seem  not  only  proper  and  profitable,  but  made  by  the  club.  Of  other  music  bought  there  is 
enjoyable  as  well.  True  it  is  that  this  passion  for  little  mention  made ;  but  now  and  then  we  come  across 
psalm-.iinging,  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  wor-  '  smail  (at  times  incredibly  small)  sums  of  money,  dis- 
ship,  became  deeply  ingrained  in  the  New  England  ,  bursed  for  the  purchase  of  musical  instruments.  So 
character:  indeed,  it  has  not  been  eradicated  yet.  Go  it  would  seem  as  if  the  singers  did  not  sing  wholly 
on  a  siiramer'n  Sunday  evening  into  the  parlor  of  unaccompanied.  Among  the  original  members  of 
almost  any  country  hotel  you  please,  and  your  ears  this  curious  little  club  we  find  President  Kirkland, 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  greeted  with  a  braying  and  Judge  Samuel  Putnam,  and  in  1799,  Leverett  Salton- 
•liscordant  survival  of  thi.i  old  practice.  <  inly  what  stall.  It  disbanded  in  May,  1803.  This  Singing 
is  uow  done  of  a  Sunday  evening  was  then  done  at  .  Club  of  Harvard  University  would  hardly  have  been 
any  time.  Tate  and  Brady,  with  the  appropriate  worth  mention  here,  had  it  not  been  the  immediate 
music,  was  for  a  long  lime  what  people  looked  to  tor  ,  foreruunerof  another  far  more  important  organization, 
their  musical  solace.  Of  course,  during  the  first  two  which  came  in  for  what  legacy  of  music  and  musical 
decades  of  the  present  century,  the  less  good  of  the  instruments  the  older  body  had  to  bequeath.  This 
old  tunes  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  belter  ones  had  younger  organization  is  one  of  real  historical  impor- 
been  reharmonized,  and  new  ones  written.  Secular  :  tance,  for  it  has  of  later  years  had  an  immense,  if  in- 
music,  too,  had  in  a  certain  measure  supplanted  the  directly  exerted,  influence  upon  the  musical  life  of 
psalm-tunes  as  a  means  of  home  recreation,  and  a  Boston,  and  by  reflection,  upon  that  of  Cambridge  it- 
higher  class  of  church  music  had,  little  by  little,  i  self.  Let  not  the  reader,  especially  if  he  live  in  Cam- 
made  its  way  into  the  Divine  3er\'ice.  Instrumental  bridge,  smile  when  I  say  that  this  new  society  was  the 
music,  too,  had  for  .some  time  been  cultivated  by  Pierian  Sodality.  That  the  Pierians  have  never 
amateurs.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  late  it  was  before  played  very  well,  either  in  the  beginning  or  since, 
an  organ  vvas  placed  in  many  of  the  churches.  There  may  be  admitted  at  the  outset;  the  present  writer 
was  no  orgau  in  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge  until  '  certainly  can  admit  it  with  a  tolerable  grace,  for  he 
1327 — by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  year  of  Beetho-  was  once  a  Pierian  himself.  But  the  salutary  and  far 
ven's  death — and  it  is  plain  enough  from  some  re-  reaching  influence  the  Pierian  Sodality  came  in  time 
raarka  in  Dr.  Holmes's  sermon  on  the  occasion  (de-  i  to  exert,  was  exerted  otherwise  than  through  its  musi- 
Hvered  on  September  .jOth)  that  this  addition  was  con-  i  cal  performances. 

si<iered  no  little  of  an  innovation.  The  learned  The  Sodality  was  projected  and  organized  in  1808, 
divine  said  :  "The  introduction  of  an  organ,  instead  >  by  five  young  sophomores,  to  wit :  Alpheus  Bigelow, 
of  diminishing,  should  increase  the  number  of  gingers  '  Benjamin  D.  Bartlett,  Joseph  Eaton,  John  Gardner 
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and  Frederick  Kiciluch.  Its  object  was  the  practice 
and  performance  of  instrumental  concerted  music  by 
iU  luembera.  Many  distinguished  names  are  in  itu 
lists  of. membership,  albeit  not  many  names  of  musi- 
ciaas.  Cfeorge  B.  Emer.-on  and  Henry  K.  Oliver, 
(class  of  1817)  are  to  be  noted.  Later  on  we  find  the 
Hon.  Robert  0.  Winthrop  playing  the  trombone, 
Francis  Boott,  the  composer,  playing  the  flute,  and 
John  S.  Dwight,  tbe  distinguished  critic,  playing  the 
clarinet. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  Pieriau  Sodality  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  annals  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity than  to  those  of  Cambridge.  But  a  few  facts 
.md  dates  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  here.  The 
secretary's  records  for  the  first  twenty-four  years  of 
the  Sodality's  existence  have  been  totally  lost;  it  is  | 
only  from  the  year  1832  that  we  can  bejfin  to  follow 
tbe  club's  proceed! ngTi  accurately.  In  this  year  the 
club  was  reduced  to  a  single  member,  who,  however, 
used  to  hold  meetings  by  himself  with  laudable  regu- 
larity, aud  duly  record  the  same.  But  it  is  known 
that  tbe  Sodality's  orcheftra  used  to  furnish  music  at 
the  College  Eshibitions  and  to  give  serenades  on  its 
own  account  as  early  as  1827.  This  fashion  of  sere- 
nading lasted  until  about  1858,  when  the  Glee  Club 
was  formed,  aud  open-air  nocturnal  performances  fell 
more  legitimately  to  its  share.  The  Glee  Club  was 
founded  by  Josiah  Bradlee,  Benjamin  W.  Crownin- 
shield,  John  Homans  and  C.  H.  Learoyd.  It  gave 
lis  tirst  public  concert,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pier- 
ians,  in  Lyceum  Hall,  March  2^,  1858, — a  custom 
which  has  been  kept  up,  with  but  few  interruptions, 
ever  since.  It  probably  reached  ita  highest  point  of 
excellence  between  18G4  and  1866,  when  George  L. 
0.-*good  was  leading  first  tenor.  It  was  he,  too,  by 
tbe  way,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  class  chorister,  put  a 
.iudden  stop,  in  18GG,  to  the  time-honored  custom  of 
omitting  three  beats  from  the  measure  between  the 
phrases  of  "  Fair  Harvard  "  in  the  Class  Day  singing. 
Before  bis  Cla.<i3  Day,  people  used  to  wait  for  this 
curious  laming  of  the  rhythm,  as  for  one  of  the  regu- 
lar features  of  the  day,  and  they  were  never  disap- 
pointed. 

Bu>,  to  return  once  more  to  the  Pierian  Sodality. 
It  has  been  already  hinted  that  its  historical  impor- 
tance did  not  reside  in  its  musical  performances ;  it 
is  important  and  interesting  to  us  here  because  of 
one  of  its  offshoots.  It  was  not  unnatura.1  that  many 
of  its  members,  on  graduating  from  the  University, 
should  feel  not  only  a  deep  interest  in,  but  almost  a 
sense  of  responsibility  concerning  the  musical  life  of 
the  community  they  were  to  begin  life  in.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  were  Boston  men ;  the  fact  of 
their  membership  in  the  Pierian  Sodality  (that  is,  ia 
a  club  of  instrumental  performers)  natorally  indi- 
cated them  as  ardent  music-lovers,  while  their  Uni- 
versity degree  gave  assurance  that  they  were  men  of 
a  certain  liberal  culture.  It  is  Just  such  men  aa  these 
who  would  instinctively  dive  to  the  very  heart  of 


I  musical  circles  in  their  all.er-ci>llege  life,  and  uiore  or 
I  less  take  the  lead  in  promotiug  musical  enterprise. 
<Jn  July  27,  1837,  a  circular  letter  was  issued  by  a 
committee  of  the  Sodality,  calling  a  general  meeting 
of  the  honorary  and  immediaie  members  (that  is 
what  would  now  be  called  the  graduate  and  active 
members),  to  be  holden  in  No.  i!,  Uiiiver.siiy  Hall, 
on  Commencement  Day,  August  30th.  This  circular 
was  signed  by  E.  S.  Dixwell.  .1.  S.  Dwight,  Henry 
Gaasett,  Jr.,  C.  C.  H<ilmes,  J.  F.  Tuckerman  and  W. 
T.  Davis.  It  was  propo.ied  to  unite  the  old  merober> 
into  a  permanent  association  for  tbe  promotion  of 
musical  taste  and  science  in  the  Hniversily.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  from  thirty  to  forty  gentle- 
men, J.  M.  Wainwright  being  appointed  cliairiuan, 
and  Henry  S.  ^IcKean  secretary.  A  rejiort  of  the 
committee  was  read  by  John  S.  Dwight,  and  several 
resolutions  were  adopted.  Among  them  was  that  tbe 
.Association  should  meet  annually  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  for  the  pleasure  ol'  social  inlercfiun-e, 
and  for  tbe  discussion  of  plans  for  promoting  ihe 
interests  of  music  in  the  University.  It  was  like- 
wise voted  that  plans  be  considered  for  introducing 
the  study  of  music  into  the  academic  course,  and 
for  the  formation  of  a  musical  library.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  on  the  following  Couiuiencenieut 
Day,  August  29,  1S3S,  a  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  style  of  General  Association  of  Members  of 
the  Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard  University  was  fixeil 
upon.  Two  years  later,  at  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing, it  was  voted  to  sever  all  connection  with  the 
parent  society,  the  Pierian  Sodality,  and  the  new 
title,  Harvard  Musical  Association,  was  adopted. 

The  early  years  of  the  Association  can  have  been 
ceitber  very  prosperous  nor  full  of  hope  ;  for,  at  tbe 
eighth  annual  meeting,  holden  iu  Lyceum  Hall. 
August  28,  1844,  it  was  proposed  that  it  .should 
diesolve.  But  this  motion  was,  luckily,  never  carried 
through,  and  the  Association,  if  it  did  little  or  noth- 
ing else,  continued  to  meet  every  Commencement 
Day;  indeed,  tbe  very  next  year  (184.'))  it  was  incf>r- 
porated  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Un  ^larch 
14,  1848,  the  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
(the  eleventh)  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  at  "  the 
Music  Rooms  of  Mr.  Hews,  in  Washington  Street." 
Henceforth  the  Harvard  Slusical  Association  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  Boston  rather  than  to 
Cambridge;  but  it  still  maintained  its  relations  with 
the  University,  unofficial  though  they  were,  and 
every  Commencement  Day  it  had  its  room  in  or  near 
tbe  Collie  Yard,  where  a  light  luncb,  drink,  tobacco 
and  social  chit-chat  awaited  the  members.  This 
custom  was  kept  up  until  shortly  after  1S(>0,  when  it 
fell  into  disuse. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  in- 
fluence the  Harvard  Musical  Association  has  exerted 
upon  music  in  Boston.  Still  a  few  of  the  results  of 
its  energy  may  well  be  detailed  here,  for  they  are  not 
uninteresting  from  xhe  bearing  they  have  had  upon 
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the  musical  life  of  Cambridge.  Curiously  enough, 
among  the  musical  enterprises,  the  inception  of  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
there  are  comparatively  few  in  the  promotion  of  which 
the  Association  took  any  official  action,  or,  indeed,  in 
the  history  of  which  it  appears  at  all  in  its  corporate 
capacity  But  at  i»s  annual  suppers  itoften  happened 
that  one  or  another  member  would  propose  a  musical 
scheme,  which  would  then  be  freely  ditcussed,  its 
value  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out  de- 
termined. Then  such  members  as  felt  personally 
interested  in  it  would  unite  in  pushing  it,  although 
the  .\ssociation,  as  such,  would  take  no  official  part 
in  the  business.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  hardly  a 
piece  of  musical  enterprise  was  ever  mooted  by  a 
member  of  the  Association,  without  its  being  dis- 
cussed quite  as  fully  and  freely  at  these  meetings  as  il 
it  had  been  really  official  business.  In  this  way,  the 
building  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  the  purchase  o( 
the  Great  Organ,  the  introduction  of  music  into  the 
academic  course  at  Harvard,  even  to  the  engagement 
of  .Fohn  K.  Paine  as  organist  and  instnictcr  in  music 
at  the  University,  are  really  quite  as  traceable  to  the 
influence  and  energy  of  the  Harvard  JIusical  .\380ci- 
aiion  as  were  its  more  avowed  pieces  of  enterprise, 
^urh  as  the  giving  <if  chamber  concerts  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  symphony  concert?,  .which  were  given 
in  Boston  for  seventeen  seasons,  from  18fit)-ri7  to 
1S?2-«.'H. 

What  is  mi»t  imjwrtant  to  our  present  purpose  is 
to  note  that  almost  all  the  musical  enterprises,  trace- 
able either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Harvard  .Mu- 
fical  Association,  weie  carried  out  in  Boston;  thus 
the  intiuence  of  the  .\s.-.ociatioD  was  mainly  e.^erted 
in  the  direction  of  cen'ralizing  the  best  musical  e.\- 
ecutive  me;ius,  and  the  must  favorable  conditions  for 
musical  performance  in  the  .Slate  cipital.  And  so 
successful  were  the.se  eflorts  that,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  little  opportunity  or  necessity  was  left 
for  Cambridge  to  do  anything  musically  for  herself 
Had  Harvard  I'uiverrtity,  in  the  beginning,  .ihown 
more  dijipiisilion  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  .\ssociation  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  music 
within  her  own  gates,  all  might  have  been  different. 
All  the  original  ruembers  ot  the  Association  were 
sons  of  Jhiin  Mdirr,  and  verj*  much  disposed  at  first 
to  work  barnjoniiiualy  with  their  .Mother  for  the  good 
cause  of  Art.  But  in  the  early  forties,  music  not 
merely  ignored,  but  positively  despised  in  New  Eng- 
land, save  by  especially  musical  people ;  and  the 
«)veraeer8  ancl  Faculty  of  Harvard  University  were 
by  no  meiins  ahead  of  their  time  in  their  respect  for 
the  art.  The  most  well-meant  attempts  of  the  young 
Association  to  induce  the  Cniversity  officially  to  rec- 
ognize tlie  dignity  of  the  art  of  music  were  met  with 
rebutf  after  rebuff,  .and  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  mem- 
bers soon  turned  their  energies  to  cultivating  the  art 
in  a  more  prurient  field,  namely  in  Boston,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  University.    H.ad  it  been  otherwise, 


i  Harvard  University  might  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  musical  educators  and  promoters  of  musical 
I  culture  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  whole  country 
i  — with  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  as  the  secret 
1  power  behind  the  throne ;  and  Cambridge  might,  iu 
I  time,  have  grown  to  be  a  sort  of  musical  ceutre,  in  the 
!  sense  that  Oxford  was  for  a  long  while  in  England. 
I  But  this  was  not  to  be;  at  least,  it  was  not  to  be  so 
!  soon  as,  nor  to  the  extent  that,  it  otherwise  might 
have  been. 

Of  course,  the  city  lived  its  own  musical  life  in 
private,  as  other  cities  do;  Cambridge  has  never 
lacked  its  fair  shar«  of  music-lovers.  And,  if  these 
went  to  Boston  for  their  concerts,  oratorios  and 
operaa,  they  made  no  little  music  among  themselves 
in  a  quiet,  unassuming  way  at  home.  But  of  such 
home-mueic  little  or  no  trace  remains;  it  forms  no 
part  of  history. 

The  University,  however,  did  not  forever  remain 
obtlurate  to  the  claims  of  music  to  be  regiirded  as  a 
legitimate  factor  of  education  ;  musical  instruction 
of  a  sound  and  reputable,  if  rather  limited  sort,  be- 
came in  time  obtainable  at  College,  if  it  was  not 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  academic  course. 
But  a  change  was  to  come,  and  this  change  was 
brought. on,  more  than  by  anything  else,  by  the  en- 
gagement, in  1863,  of  John  K.  Paine  as  organist 
i  and  musical  instructor  to  the  University,  to  succeed 
i  Levi  P.  Homer,  deceased.  Nothing  could  be  more 
apt  to  bring  the  University  to  a  due  sense  of  what  it 
owed  to  the  art  of  music  than  the  presence,  in  its  own 
I  body  of  instructors,  of  this  ardent,  energetic,  thor- 
oughly equipped  and  uncompromising  musician. 
His  position  in  the  University  must  have  been  a 
pretty  arduous  one  at  firet ;  at  that  time  he  nas, 
I  musically  speaking,  an  ultra-classicist,  a  determined 
Bachiniier,  and,  as  such,  could  look  for  little  sympa- 
thy, much  Itrts  for  comprehension,  from  even  those 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  were  inclined  to  be 
musical.  But  he,  with  some  others  behind  him,  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  enlarge  the  scope  aud  empha- 
size the  importance  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
University.  That  old  influence,  which,  years  before, 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  had  sought  in  vain  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  University  directly  from  with- 
out, now  proved  fruitful  and  efficacious  when  wielded 
within  its  own  gates  by  this  determined  mu.sician, 
who  was,  by  the  way,  also  a  meml>er  of  the  Harvard 
j  Musical  -Viisociation,  and  backe<l  up  energetically  by 
I  other  members.  In  1873  Mr.  Paine  waa  appointed 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Music,  and  in  1875  he  was 
raised  to  a  full  professorship.  This  was  the  first 
chair  of  music  ever  created  in  au  .Vmerican  Univer- 
sity. The  dignity  of  the  art  was  at  last  fully  recog- 
nized by  Harvard  ;  music  was  admitted  as  a  regular 
elective  study  in  the  academic  course,  and  high 
honors,  Summi  Bonores,  could  be  won  in  it.  Thus 
was  the  original  dream  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, that  uflshoot  of  the  older  Pierian  Sodality, 
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more  than  realized;  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
thoughts,  etTortu  and  impetus  of  the  Association  had 
not  much  to  do  with  making  its  realization  possible  ? 

But  Professor  Paine's  influence  has  not  been  felt  in 
the  University  only  ;  it  has  been  active  in  the  gen- 
eral musical  life  of  Cambridge  also.  Since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Sanders  Theatre,  in  1876,  Cambridge  has 
shown  signs  of  an  ever-increasing  determination  not 
to  be  wholly  dependent  on  BoRton  for  concerts. 
True,  these  concerts  have  been  given  by  imptorted 
talent — the  Listemann  Quartet,  the  Thomas  Orches-  j 
tra  or  (as  of  later  years)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra— but  the  funds  for  their  support  have  been  raised 
in  Cambridge  itself  And  among  the  foremost  of 
those  to  whose  zeal  and  energy  the  maintenam-e  of 
these  concerts  has  been  due.  Professor  Paine  has 
always  been  found.  Now  a  regular  scries  of  orches- 
tral concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre  is  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  every  winter,  as  it  is  in  Boston  itself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CAMBRIDGE— { roxtinud). 

MEDICAL  HI.'-TOKY. 
BV  HENRY  O.  MARCV,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

In  tbe  formation  of  a  new  settlement,  by  people 
representing  in  a  high  degree  the  culture  of  the 
period,  it  is  but  natural  to  espect  that  the  civilization 
represented  by  it  would  be  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
times.  This  in  an  exceptional  degree  is  true  of  the 
history  of  Cambridge,  aud  it  finds  its  ezpouent  in 
medicine,  a£  well  as  in  the  other  learned  professions. 
Although  in  the  early  period  of  tbe  settlement  of 
Cambridge  the  practice  of  medicine  waa,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  associated  with  that  of  the  clerical 
profession,  the  recordsof  the  colonists  clearly  show  that 
they  recognized  the  importance  of  a  man  specially 
trained  aa  a  surgeon,  and  to  supply  the  need  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  one  John  Pratt,  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Cambridge.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly tbe  first  physician  recognized  as  a  "  Doctor 
of  Physick."  It  is  recorded  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the 
''Colony  Records,"  vol.  i.,  under  date  of  March  5, 
1628,  that  said  Mr.  Pratt  came  to  Cambridge  under 
an  agreement  with  the  "Company  of  Adventurers." 
A  proposition  being  made  to  entertain  a  surgeou  for 
the  plantation,  Mr.  Pratt  was  propounded  as  an  able 
man  upon  these  conditions,  namely, — "That  £40Ster-  , 
ling  should  be  allowed  him,  viz.,  for  his  chest  £2-i, 
the  rest  for  his  own  salary  the  first  year;  provided  he 
continue  three  years,  the  company  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  transporting  hia  wife  and  a  youth,  to  have  £20  a 
ye&r  for  the  other  two  years,  and  to  build  him  a 
house  at  the  Company's  charge,  and  to  allot  him  one 
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hundred  acres  of  grouud  ;  but.  if  be>tay  but  one  year, 
then  the  company  to  lie  at  charge  of  his  bringintr 
back  to  England,  and  he  to  leave  his  servant  and  tbe 
chest  for  the  company's  service."  It  is  in  evidence 
that  he  practiced  with  and  .sought  the  good  of  the  set- 
tlement for  some  years,  but  becoming  dissatisfied,  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to  a  friend  in  England, 
because  of  which  he  was  called  shaiply  to  .iccount  by 
the  magistrate  in  November,  1^85.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  this  time,  Cambridge,  the  so-called  New 
Towne,  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Colony, 
and  the  hope  was  exprei^sed  by  Governor  Dudley  that 
men  of  ability  might  be  attracted  here  by  the  advan- 
tages which  the  settlement  offered.  In  16S3  Wood 
wrote  that,  "  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  New  Towne  are 
most  of  them  very  rich  and  well  stored  with  cattle  of 
all  sorts."  The  Courts,  both  general  and  particular, 
were  held  in  Cambridge  exclusively,  until  May,  163t), 
when  they  were  removed  to  Boston.  Although  not 
germane  to  the  history  of  medicine,  this  letter  of 
■John  Pratt  is  of  suflicient  interest  to  refer  to.  some- 
what in  detail.  It  is  clearly  evident  that,  then  as 
now,  theattractions  to  induce  settlers  were  emphasized 
in  glowing  language,  and  that  tbe  deprivations  and 
hardships  incident  to  a  new  country  oftentimes 
caused  a  longing  to  return  to  old  England,  and  that 
this  homesickness  found  expression  in  strong  lan- 
guage of  discontent.  The  original  letter  api»<=ars  not 
to  be  in  preservation,  but  it  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance,  coming  from  such  a  source,  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  authorities,  lest  therefrom  perma- 
nent harm  should  come  to  the  colony.  "At  the  Court 
of  assistants,"  says  Winthrop,  November  3,  l(i3;), 
" Jobn  Pratfcf  of  Newtown,  was  questionetl  .ibout  the 
letter  he  wrote  into  England,  wherein  he  affirmed 
divers  things,  which  were  untrue  and  were  of  ill -repute 
for  the  state  of  the  country,  as  that  here  was  nothing 
but  rocks,  and  sands,  and  salt  marshes,  etc.  He 
desired  respite  forbisanswer  until  the  next  morning; 
then  he  gave  it  in  writing,  in  which,  by  making  his 
own  interpretation  of  some  passages  and  acknowledg- 
ing his  error  in  others,  he  gave  satisfaction.'' ' 

The  answer  indicates  clearly  tbe  purport  of  the 
letters  in  question  and  is  on  record  as  follows:' 

"The answer  of  me,  John  Pratt,  to  such  things  as  I 
hear  and  perceive  objected  against  me,  as  olfensive  in 
my  letter.  First,  generally,  whatsoever  1  writ  of  the 
improbability  or  impossibility  of  subsistence  for  our- 
selves or  our  posterity  without  tempting  God,  or 
without  extraordinary  means,  it  was  with  these  two 
regards :  first,  I  did  not  mean  that  which  I  said  in 
respect  of  the  whole  country,  or  our  whole  patent  in 
general,  but  only  of  that  compass  of  ground  wherein 
these  towns  are  so  thick  set  together ;  and  secondly, 
I  supposed  that  they  intended  so  to  rem.iin,  because 
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(upon  conference  with  divers)  I  found  that  men  did 
think  it  unreasonable  that  they  or  any  should  remove 
or  disperse  into  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  upon 
this  ground  I  thought  I  could  not  subsist  myself,  nor 
the  plantation,  nor  posterity.  But  I  do  acknowledge 
that,  since  my  letter,  there  have  been  sundry  places 
newly  found,  as  Neweberry,  Concord,  and  others  which 
will  aSbrd  good  means  of  subsistence  for  men  and 
beasts,  in  which  and  other  such  like  new  plantations, 
if  the  towns  shall  be  fewer  and  the  bounds  larger 
than  these  are,  I  conceive  they  may  live  comfortably. 
The  like  I  think  of  Conecticott,  with  the  plantations 
there  now  in  hand,  and  what  I  conceive  so  sufficient 
for  myself,  I  conceive  so  sufficient  also  for  my  poster- 
ity. And  concerning  these  towns  here  so  thick 
planted,  I  conceive  they  may  subsist  in  case  that, 
besides  the  conveniences  which  they  have  already 
near  hand,  they  do  improve  farms  somewhat  further 
off,  and  do  also  apply  themselves  to  and  do  improve  the 
trade  of  fishing  and  other  trades.  As  concerning  the 
intimation  of  the  Commonwealth  builded  upon  rocks, 
sands  and  salt  marshes,  I  wish  I  had  not  made  it, 
because  it  is  construed  contrary  to  my  meaning,  which 
I  have  before  expressed.  And  whereas  my  letters  do 
seem  to  extenuate  the  judgment  of  such  as  came 
before,  as  having  more  honesty  than  skill,  they  being 
scholars,  citizens,  tradesmen,  etc.,  my  meaning  was 
not  so  general  as  the  words  do  import;  for  I  had  an 
eye  only  to  those  that  had  made  larger  reports  into 
England  of  the  country  than  I  found  to  be  true  in 
the  sense  aforesaid.  And  whereas  I  may  seem  to 
imply  that  I  had  altered  the  minds  or  judgments  of 
the  body  of  the  people,  magistrates  and  others,  I  did 
not  mean  this  in  respect  of  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  the  land  in  the  whole  plantation, but  only  in  point 
of  remoTal  and  spreading  further  into  other  parts, 
they  afterwards  conceiving  it  necessary  that  some 
should  remove  into  other  places,  here  and  there,  of 
more  enlargement;  and  whereas  I  seem  to  speak  of 
all  the  magistrates  and  people,  I  did  indeed  mean 
only  all  those  with  whom  I  had  any  private  speech 
about  those  things.  And  as  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
sandy  grounds,  etc.,  I  spake  of  thfem  then  as  I  con- 
ceived, but  now,  by  experience  of  mine  own,  I  find 
that  such  ground  as  before  I  accounted  barren,  yet, 
being  manured  and  husbanded,  doth  bring  forth  more 
fruit  than  I  did  expect.  As  for  the  not  prospering  of 
the  Engliah  grain  upon  this  ground,  I  do  since  that 
time  see  that  rye  and  oats  have  prospered  better  than 
I  expected,  but  as  for  other  kinds  of  grain,  I  do  still 
question  whether  they  will  come  to  such  perfection 
as  in  our  native  county  from  whence  they  came  .  .  . 

"  And,  as  concerning  that  which  I  said,  that  the  gos- 
pel would  be  as  dear  here  as  in  England,  I  did  it  to 
this  end,  to  put  some,  which  intended  to  come  hither 
only  for  outward  commodity,  to  look  for  better 
grounds,  ere  they  look  this  way.  As  for  some  grounds 
of  my  returning,  which  I  concealed  from  my  friends, 
for  fear  of  doing  hurt,  I  meant  only  some  particular 


occasions  and  apprehensions  of  mine  own,  not  intend- 
ing to  lay  any  secret  blemish  upon  the  State.  And 
whereas  I  did  express  the  danger  of  decaying  here  in 
our  first  love,  etc.,  I  did  it  only  in  regard  of  the  mani- 
fold occasions  and  businesses  which,  here  at  first,  we 
meet  withal,  by  which  I  find  in  my  own  experience 
(and  so,  I  think,  do  others  also),  how  hard  it  is  to 
keep  our  hearts  in  that  holy  frame  which  sometimes 
they  were  in  where  we  had  less  to  do  in  outward 
things,  but  not  at  all  intending  to  impute  it  as  neces- 
sary to  our  condition,  much  less  as  a  fruit  of  our  pre- 
cious liberties  which  we  enjoy,  which  rather  tend  to 
the  quickening  of  us,  we  improving  the  same  as  we 
ought. 

"This,  my  answer  (according  with  the  inward 
consent  and  meaning  of  my  heart),  I  do  humbly 
commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Court,  desiring  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  to 
approve  myself  in  a  conscience  void  of -offence  towards 
God  and  man. 

"  John  Pratt." 

His  offence  was  pardoned  and  he  continued  to  re-' 
side  in  Cambridge  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  he  sailed 
for  England  with  Capt.  Thomas  Coytmore,  and,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  was  wrecked  and  drowned  near 
the  coast  of  Spain  in  December,  1646. 

''This  man  was  above  sixty  years  old,  an  experi- 
enced surgeon,  who  had  lived  in  New  England  many 
years,  and  was  of  the  First  Church  at  Cambridge,  in 
Mr.  Hooker's  time,  and  had  good  practice  and  wanted 
nothing.  But  he  had  been  long  discontented,  because 
his  employment  was  not  so  profitable  to  himself  as  he 
desired,  and  it  is  like  he  feared  lest  he  should  fall  into 
want  in  hia  old  age,  and  therefore  he  would  needs  go 
back  into  England ;  for  surgeons  were  then  in  great 
request  there,  occasioned  by  the  war  ;  but  God  took 
him  away  childless.'" 

The  dissatisfaction,  of  which  the  letter  referred  to, 
written  by  Surgeon  Pratt,  is  an  exponent,  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  rival  factions  centred  about  the  two 
great  ecclesiastics  of  the  day,  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Cambridge,  both  in  a  measure 
physicians  as  well  as  clergymen,  which  resulted  in 
Mr.  Hooker,  accompanied  by  more  than  fifty  families, 
removing  to  Hartford,  Conn.  Of  the  original  settlers, 
there  are  reported  to  have  been  but  eleven  families 
left,  which  gave  little  need  of  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine in  their  midst. 

The  bitter  persecution  in  England,  to  which  the 
Puritans  had  been  subjected,  had  caused  them  to  fore- 
see the  possibility  of  a  removal  to  the  New  World, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  their  ministers  Jiad,  on 
this  account,  studied  medicine.  These  men  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  early  physicians  of  the  colony. 
As  a  rule,  they  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  some 
of  them  are  the  authors  of  the  first  medical  treatises 
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published  in  America.  For  the  most  part  they  prac- 
ticed only  among  the  members  of  their  own  respcetivo 
societies.  During  the  period  of  the  early  Bcttlemeiil 
of  the  colonies  few  men  were  specially  trained  in  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  medicine  was  distinctly  an  art 
rather  than  a  science,—  the  period  which  preceded  the 
teachings  of  Sydenham,  under  whose  guidance  the 
art  of  medicine  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  new  de- 
parture. The  people  believed  in  specifics,  and  reme- 
dies were  prescribed  as  sovereign  cures.  Two  schools 
of  medical  i)ractice  prevailed  in  Europe, — -the  one 
taught  the  use  of  vegetable  substances  alone;  the 
other  advised,  for  the  most  part,  mineral  compoundB. 
The  first  of  these  schools  styled  themselves  the  Galen- 
ists,  since  they  followed  the  teachings  of  Galen  :  the 
ancestry  of  the  botanic  doctor  of  the  last  generation, 
the  eclectic  of  to-day. 

The  other  school  accepted  the  teachings  of  Paracel- 
sus and  gave ''chemical ''  medicines  (so-called),  mineral 
compounds,  and  a  few  of  the  most  active  vegetable  ex- 
tracts. These  men  were  frequently  called  chemists. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  .schools  was  naturally  a 
bitter  one,  but  from  each  comes  the  name  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  apothecary,  as  druggist  and  chemist. 
The  literature  of  the  medical  profession  was  scanty 
and  consisted  generally,  in  America,  of  certain  limited 
facta  concerning  disease,  together  with  a  knowledge 
of  certain  drugs  which  were  to  be  taken  as  a  remedy 
for  certain  diseases.  I  quote  as  follows  from  the  "  Me- 
morial History  of  Boston  "  :  "1  had  the  privilege  of  ex- 
amining and  reporting  to  the  M'assachusetts  Historical 
Society  on  a  paper  of  medical  directions  placed  in  my 
hands  by  the  Hon.  llobert  0.  Winthrop,  the  president 
of  the  society.  It  is  headed,  '  For  my  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Wintrop,'  and  signed  '  Ed.  Stafford.'  Its  date 
is  1643,  and  I  was  not  able  to  decide  whether  it  was 
intended  for  Governor  John  Winthrop,  or  for  his  son, 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut.  The  list  of  remedies  is 
made  up  principally  of  simples,  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances; St.  John's  wort,  black  hellebore,  great  bryony 
root,  the  four  great  cold  seeds,  maiden-hair,  fennel, 
parsley,  witch-hazel,  elder,  clown's  all-heal  {stac/u/s 
palus/ris),  saffron,  fox-glove,  jalap,  scammony,  snake- 
root,  are  among  these,  many  of  them  inert,  some  dan- 
gerous, if  not  carefully  handled.  Caranna  and  taca- 
mahacca,  two  gums,  of  which  it  used  to  be  said, 
'  Whatever  the  tacamahacca  has  not  cured  the  caran- 
na will,'  and  Burgundy  pitch  are  also  enumerated. 
Of  mineral  substances,  lime-water,  salt,  saltpetre,  ero 
cus  me/aUorum  (sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony)  are 
mentioned.  "A  Wilde  Catt's  skin  on  ye  place 
greived  "  is  recommended  for  pains  in  the  heart  or 
limbs.  'More  formidable  to  the  imagination  than  any 
of  these  is,  '  my  black  powder  against  ye  plague, 
small-pox,  purples,  all  sorts  of  feavers,  poyson,  either 
by  way  of  prevention  or  after  infections.'  This  is 
made  by  burning  toads  to  charcoal  and  reducing  this 
to  powder.  It  belongs  to  that  list  of  abominations 
which  disgraced  the  old  pharmacopoeias,  but  which 


have  disappeared  from  the  armamentarium  of  regular 
practitioners.  As  late,  however,  as  the  year  1789, 
Ciillen  had  to  censure  Vogcl  for  allowing  burnt  toads 
and  swollen  chicks  to  remain  on  his  list  of  remedies. 

"  The  Winthrops — to  one  of  whom  Dr.  or  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's directions  were  given — assisted  their  fellow- 
citizens  with  medical  counsel  as  well  as  in  many  other 
ways.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut,  John  Winthrop, 
treated  a  great  number  of  medical  cases  in  Hartford, 
and  left  a  record  of  his  practice  extending  from  1657 
to  1669.  This  manuscript  was  also  intrusted  to  me. 
I  examined  it  very  carefully  and  reported  upon  it  in 
the  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  From  it  we  may 
get  an  idea  of  what  was  likely  to  be  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment to  which  our  Boston  predecessors  would  be  sub- 
mitted. The  excellent  Governor  seems  to  have  been 
consulted  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  to  have  had  a 
wider  circle  of  practice,  it  may  be  suspected,  than 
many  of  those  who  called  themselves  doctors.  The 
common  diseases  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  appear  to 
have  come  under  his  care.  Measles  and  their  conse- 
quences are  at  first  most  prominent,  and  fever  and 
ague  had  often  to  be  treated.  He  used  the  ordinary 
simples  dear  to  mothers  and  nurses — elecampane, 
elder,  wormwood,  anise,  and  the  rest ;  and  beside  these 
certain  mineral  remedies.  Of  these,  nitre  (saltpetre) 
was  his  favorite.  Another  favorite  prescription  was 
spermaceti,  which,  like  Hotspur's  fop,  he  seems  to  have 
considered  '  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth,'  for  inward 
bruises  and  often  pi  escribes  it  after  falls  and  similar  in- 
juries. Other  remedies  were  antimony,  now  and  then 
a  little  iron,  or  sulphur,  or  calomel,  rhubarb,  jalap, 
horse-radish  (which  1  remember  Cullen  recommends 
for  hoarseness),  guaiacum  and  the  old  mithridate  or 
farrago,  which,  like  so  many  foolish  mixtures,  owed  all 
its  real  virtue  to  opium.  He  amused  his  patients  with 
doses  of  coral  and  of  amber,  and  sometimes  gave  them 
(let  us  hope  without  their  knowing  it)  some  of  those 
unmentionable  articles  which  insulted  the  senses  and 
the  stomachs  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
patients.  One  medicine  which  he  very  often  pre- 
scribes he  calls  rubi/.a.  After  long  search  I  found  this 
consisted  of  four  grains  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  with 
twenty  grains  of  nitre  and  a  little  salt  of  tin.  I  do 
not  remember  that  the  Governor  ever  mentions  bleed- 
ing or  blistering.  Whether  busy  practitioners  found 
time  to  bleed  their  patients  as  readily  as  those  who 
had  little  else  to  do  might  be  questioned.  One  of  my 
old  friends  told  me  that  the  I'hiladelphia  doctors  used 
to  order  blood  letting  more  frequently  than  the  Bos- 
ton ones,  because  there  was  in  that  city  a  set  of  profes- 
sional bleeders.  .  .  . 

"  By  the  kindness  of  the  late  librarian  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  I  had  placed  in  my  hands  a 
manuscript  of  Cotton  Mather,  entitled,  'The  Angel  of 
Bethesda,  an  essay  upon  the  Common  Maladies  of 
Mankind,  offering  first  the  Sentiments  of  Piety,'  etc., 
and  'a  Collection  of  plain  but  Potent  and  Approved 
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Remedies  for  the  Slaladies.*  This  starting-point  is, 
of  course,  theological.  'Sickness  is.  in  fact,  Flnfjcllutn 
Dei  pro  peccatii  Jfundi.'  The  treatise  is  full  of  ped- 
antrr,  superstition,  declamation  and  miscellaneous 
folly."' 

John  Winthrop,  the  founder  of  Boston  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  was  well  versed  in  medicine, 
but  his  public  services  to  the  Colony  were  so  marked 
that  his  minor  ministrations  among  friends  and  neigh- 
bors are  thrown  into  the  back-ground.  The  venerable 
Cotton  says  of  him,  just  before  his  death,  that  he  had 
been  "a  Help  for  our  Bodies  by  Physick,  for  our  Es- 
tates by  Law.'' ' 

The  Apostle  Eliot,  under  date  of  September  4, 
1647,  writes  to  Mr.  Shephard,  the  minister  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  expresses  the  desire  that,  "Our  young 
Student«  in  Physick  may  be  trained  up  better  than 
yet  they  bee,  who  have  onely  theoreticall  knowledge 
and  are  forced  to  fall  to  practice  before  ever  they  saw 
an  -Anatomy  made,  or  duely  trained  up  in  making 
'experiments,'  for  we  never  had  but  one  Anatomy  in 
the  Country,  which  Mr.  'Giles  Firmin'  (now  in 
England)  did  make  and  read  upon  very  well,  but  no 
more  of  that  now." 

Since  anatomy  is  the  old  name  for  a  skeleton,  Jlr. 
Firmin  may  be  considered  to  date  as  the  first  medical 
lecturer  of  America.  He  eicited  an  interest  in  the 
subject  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  session  of  the 
General  Court,  October,  1647,  just  following  the  date 
fif  Eliol'M  letter  they  rtsolved,  "  We  conceive  it 
very  necessary  y'  such  as  studies  physick,  or  cbirur- 
gery,  may  have  liberty  to  reade  anotomy  and  to  anoto- 
mize  once  in  foure  yeares  some  malefacto  in  case 
there  be  such  as  the  ("'ourte  shall  allow  of."  '  Mr. 
Firmin  studied  at  the  L^niversily  of  Cambridge  and 
was  learned  in  medicine,  .\fter  a  time  he  moved  to 
[pswich,  where  he  was  known  as  a  physician;  .subse- 
quently, however,  he  studied  theology,  returned  to 
England  and  was  ordained,  settled  as  a  rector,  but 
continued  to  practice  medicine. 

Charles  Chauncy,  that  stern  Puritan,  president  of 
Harvard  College,  and  also  Leonard  Hoar,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  were  regular  graduates  of  medicine  at 
Cambridge,  in  England.  Chauncy  left  si.'c  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  educated  at  Harvard  College  and  became 
preachers.  "They  had."  .says  Cotton  blather,  "an 
Eminent  skill  in 'Physick'  added  unto  Ibeir  other 
Accomplishments;  which,  like  'him'  (their  father), 
tbey  used  for  the  '  Good '  of  many ;  as,  indeed,  it  is 
well  known  that  until  Two  Hundred  Years  ago 
'Physick in  Eugland'  was  no  Profession  distinct  from 
D.vinity."* 

John  Rt^ers,  the  fifth  president  of  tbe  college,  was 
also  a  practitioner  of  medicine.    Hoar  was  the  first 
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president  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  but 
Rogers  was  an  earlier  graduate,  who  became  its  pres- 
ident afterwards.  Elisha  Cooke  was  a  prominent 
physician,  as  also  a  politician.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1657,  heing  one  of  the  first  na- 
tives of  the  town  that  studied  medicine. 

In  the  notes  of  the  period  of  the  early  settlement  of 
(."ambridge  there  b  little  comment  made  upon  the 
prevailing  diseafies  ,aa  the  causes  of  death.  Yellow 
fever  occurred  in  Boston  in  1649,  having  heen  intro- 
duced from  ships  arriving  from  the  West  Indies.  A 
strict  quarantine  was  established  by  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  on  March  16th.  prohibiting  the  landing  of 
persons  or  goods  from  such  vessels.  No  farther  san- 
itary regulations  were  adopted  until  October,  1665, 
when  a  warrant  waa  issued  by  the  General  Court,  or- 
dering vessels  coming  from  England  to  be  placed  in 
fjuarautine.  This  was  ou  account  of  the  "  plague '' 
existing  in  London  at  that  time,  but  was  repealed 
two  years  afterward,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  disease.  These  two  orders,  adopted  to  meet  the 
emergencies,  comprise  the  whole  legislation  of  the 
seventeenth  century  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  quarantine 
in  Massachusetts.  The  quarantine  grounds  were  near 
the  Castle.  In  1693  the  yellow  fever  was  brought  to 
Boston  from  tbe  Barbadoea,  but  few  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  were  affected  by  it.  It  was  re- 
corded in  the  winter  of  1650  that  "  the  Lord  was 
pleajfed  to  inHict  us  with  coughs,  agues  and  fevers." 

"  Under  date  of  1671,  this  summer  many  were  vis- 
ited with  ague  and  fever,  and  again  in  September  of 
the  next  year  agues  and  fevers  prevailed,  mostly 
among  ua  about  the  bay."  * 

John  Josselyn  writes  in  September,  1671,  of  finding 
the  inhabitants  exceedingly  afflicted  with  the  fever, 
ague  and  bloody  dux. 

In  1721,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  William  Doug- 
lass, there  waa  not  a  single  practitioner  of  Boston  who 
was  a  regular  graduated  physician.  He  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1752,  having  passed  his  whole  professional  life 
in  Boston,  where  he  had  much  influence  as  a  physi- 
cian. Small-pox  prevailed  in  1721  more  extensively 
and  fatally  than  ever  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  A 
statement  of  results  was  made  officially  in  the  Boston 
Xex-a  Letter :  "  Boston,  Teb.  24,  1721-2.  By  the  Se- 
lectmen. The  number  of  persons  visited  with  the 
small-pox  since  its  coming  into  town  in  April  last 
baviug  been  inquired  into  by  direction  from  the  Se- 
lectmen amounts  to  5889,  844  of  whom  died,"  October 
recording  the  exceptional  mortality  of  411.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  extent  of  this  scourge  in  Cambridge, 
but  references  to  it  are  found  in  the  Xew  Englcmd 
CoiiraiU  for  November,  December,  January.  Under 
January  22,  1722,  it  is  stated,  "On  Friday  last  the 
Genera!  Assembly  of  this  Province  met  at  Cambridge. 
There  not  being  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  hduse 
on  Wednesday,  to  which  day  they  were  before  pro- 
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rogued.  they  are  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  when 
they  are  to  meet  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  the  small- 
pox heing  now  in  the  heart  of  that  place."  The 
Town  Records  show  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
January  29th  to  provide  "  for  the  relief  of  such  per- 
sons and  families  as  may  stand  in  need  thereof,  iu 
case  the  small-pox  spread  amongst  ua." 

Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  at  ahout  this  time 
first  introduced  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  but  he 
encountered  the  most  violent  opposition.  Of  236  per- 
sons who  were  inoculated  for  the  .small- pox  hut  six 
died.  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  is  accredited  with  having 
strongly  advocated  inoculation,  hased  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  inoculation  which  had 
long  heen  practiced  in  Constantinople,  and  had  been 
published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London." 

In  1730  the  small-pox  again  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  Cambridge.  Town-meetings  were  held 
to  devise  means  for  its  extermination.  A  vote  passed 
indicates  the  public  opinion  regarding  inoculation ; 
"  Whereas, Samuel  Danforth,  Esq.'s,  late  practiceof  in- 
oculation of  small-pox  amongst  us  has  greatly  endan- 
gered the  town  and  distressed  sundry  families  amongst 
us.  which  is  very  disagreeable  to  us ;  wherefore  voted 
that  saidSamuel  Danforth,  Esq.,  bedesired  forthwith  to 
remove  such  inoculated  persons  into  some  convenient 
place,  whereby  our  town  mayn't  he  exposed  hy  them.'' 
The  college  studies  were  broken  up  for  a  time  and  the 
students  dispersed.  Again  in  1762  small-pox  caused 
the  breaking  up  of  the  college  work  from  April  22d 
until  the  following  autumn. 

An  epidemic  occurred  in  Cambridge  in  1740  which 
was  called  the  "  throat  distemper,"  and  is  probablv 
the  same  disease  that  Dr.  Thacber  describes  as  an  in- 
fluenza, eomewbat  resembling  the  recent  attack  of 
La  Grippe  which,  in  the  early  winter  of  1890,  spread 
over  both  continenu.  Thacber  describes  it,  "The 
amazing  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  through  the 
country  resembled  more  a  storm  agitating  the  atmos- 
phere than  the  natural  progress  of  a  disease  from  any 
contagious  source.  Almost  a  whole  city,  town  or 
neighborhood  became  affected  with  its  influence  in  a 
few  days,  and  as  it  did  not  incapacitate  the  people  in 
general  from  pursuing  their  ordinary  occupations,  it 
was  common  to  observe  in  every  street  and  place  of 
resort  a  constant  coughing,  hawking,  and  wheezing, 
and  in  public  assemblies  little  else  was  to  be  beard  or 
attended  to.  Although  all  classes  of  people  expe- 
rienced the  operation  of  the  influenza,  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  small  number  of  people,  comparatively 
speaking,  were  so  ill  as  to  require  medical  attend- 
ance, and  instances  of  its  fatal  termination  were  of 
rare  occurrence." ' 

It  proved  so  fatal  in  Cambridge,  however,  that  the 
students  were  diamiBsed  from  college  by  a  vote  passed 
June  23,  1740.      Whereas,  through  the  holy  Provi- 


!  dence  of  Hod,  several  families  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
[  bridge  are  visited  with  the  throat  distemper,  and  the 
I  President's  and  Steward's  families  are  under  very 
;  afflicted  circumstances  by  reason  of  that  mortal  sick- 
ness, and  whereas  we  apprehend  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  the  distemper  spreading  and  prevailing  as 
it  bath  done  formerly  in  other  places,  and  that  the 
students  are  much  endangered   thereby ;  thereby 
Voted,  that  they  he  immediately  dismissed  from  the 
college  and  that  the  vacation  begin  from  this  time, 
and  that  the  Commencement  for  this  year  be  not  un- 
til the  expiration  of  the  vacation." ' 

Mr.  Paige,  in  his  "  History  of  Cambridge,"  cites  in- 
stances from  a  private  note-book  of  a  number  of 
deaths  which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  the  inference 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  cause  was  the  disease 
which  we  now  know  under  the  uame  of  diphtheria. 

Captain  Goelet,  in  17.50,  describes  Cambridge  as 
follows :  ".Vfter  dinner  Jacob  Wendell,  Abraham 
Wendell,  and  self  took  a  horse  and  went  to  see  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  a  neat,  pleasant  village  which  con- 
sists of  about  an  hundred  houses  and  three  colleges, 
which  are  a  plain,  old  fabrick,  of  no  manner  of  archi- 
tect nud  at  present  much  out  of  repair;  is  situated  on 
one  side  of  the  Towoe  and  forms  a  large  square  ;  its 
apartments  are  pretty  large.  Drank  a  glass  of  wine 
with  the  collegians,  returned  and  stopt  at  Richard- 
son's, where  we  bought  some  fowles,  and  came  home 
in  the  evening,  which  we  spent  at  Weatherhead's 
with  sundry  gentlemen." ' 

The  next  important  incidents  which  occur,  relating 
in  a  general  way  to  the  medical  history  of  Cambridge, 
are  groui)ed  about  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  This  little,  quiet  university  town  became  the 
focus  of  the  early  operative  measures  which  led  to 
the  rebellion,  culminating  in  the  independence  of 
the  States.  Her  citizens  mourued  their  dead  .iller 
the  battle  of  Lexiugton,  and  Cambridge  became  the 
common  rendezvous  of  tbe  troofis  forming  the  basis 
of  the  Continental  .Aruiy.  The  early  "New  England 
History  and  General  Register"  found  the  aggregate 
of  troops  iu  Cambridge,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  a 
little  over  eight  thousand. 

Hospitals  were  at  ouce  established  in  the  larger 
houses,  which  were  assigned  hy  the  Committee  of 
Safety.  Drs.  John  Warren,  Isaac  Rand,  William 
Eustis,  James  Thacber,  Isaac  Fo.ster,  Thomas  Kitt- 
redge,  and  others,  officiated  in  tbe.se  hospitals,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Church.  Three  houses 
are  still  in  existence,  rendered  famous  hy  many  previ- 
ous and  subsequent  events,  which  were  used,  at  this 
time,  for  hospital  purposes. 

Between  Arrow  and  Mt.  Auburn  Sts.  was  the  estate 
of  David  Phips,  the  sheriff  of  ^Middlesex,  colonel  of 
the  Grovernor's  troops,  and  son  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Spencer 
Phips.    This  estate  was  earlier  that  of  Major-General 
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Daniel  Gerkin,  Indian  superintendent,  and  it  was 
under  Gerkin'sroof  that  Generals  Goffe  and  Whalley, 
the  regicides,  were  at  one  time  sheltered.  This  hos- 
pital was  under  the  special  care  of  Dr.  Dunsmore. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Apthorp's  house,  erected  about  1761, 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  colonial  architecture 
left  to  us.  Since  Dr.  Apthorp  was  a  representative 
man  in  the  church  episcopate  service,  he  was  received 
?rith  ill-favor  by  the  colonists,  although  born  in  Bos- 
ton, and  he  removed  to  England  in  1764.  The  house 
was  styled,  in  a  satirical  way,  "The  palace  of  one  of 
the  humble  successors  of  the  Apostles."  For  a  time 
General  Putnam,  of  Connecticut,  occupied  it  as  his 
headquarters,  until  the  Committee  of  Safety  desig- 
nated it  for  hospital  purposes. 

The  celebrated  old  Brattle  house,  from  the  owner 
of  which  the  street  is  named,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Social  Union,  and  restored  for  permanent  preser- 
vation, was  occupied,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
by  General  William  Brattle.  This  house  was  also 
used  as  a  hospital,  and  afterward  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Mifflin,  quartermaster-general  of  the  Continental 
Army .  This  house  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
events  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Potts,  a  distinguished  army  surgeon 
of  the  Revolution,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  General 
Mifflin.  Perhaps  no  residence  in  Cambridge  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  past  with  greater  variety  of  interest- 
ing reminiscences  than  this  of  the  old  Brattle  estate, 
now  robbed  of  its  wide  acres  of  lawn  and  landscape 
garden.  As  an  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Warren,  then  the  active  patriot,  better  known  to  his- 
tory as  General  Joseph  Warren,  whose  loss  the  coun- 
try mourned,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  I 
quote  the  exquisite  graphic  pen-picture  from  the 
diary  of  Dorothy  Quincy:  "Several  of  our  brave 
Cambridge  men  are  killed.  Mrs.  Hicks  sent  her 
eldest  boy  to  look  for  his  father  as  night  came  on. 
He  found  him  lying  dead  by  the  roadside,  and  near 
him  Mr.  Moses  Richardson  and  Mr.  William  Marcy. 
These  iliree  were  brought  home  and  hastily  buried  in 
one  common  grave  in  the  churchyard.  Ah,  the  sor- 
rows of  that  night !  How  near  it  brought  war  to  our 
doors,  this  first  burial  of  victims  of  British  tyranny! 
Jt  was  no  time  for  funeral  ceremonies;  and  as  the  terri- 
fied and  sorrowing  friends  stood  around  the  rude 
grave  in  which  was  put  all  that  was  mortal  of  these 
brave  men.  Dr.  Warren  tried  to  comfort  them  with 
hopeful  words.  '  It  will  soon  be  over,'  he  said ;  '  then 
rightful  honors  will  be  paid  to  those  who  fell  in 
defence  of  our  country."  I  cannot  forget  it.  The 
lurid  glare  of  the  torches,  the  group  in  the  graveyard, 
the  tender  but  hurried  burial,  without  service  or  even 
coffins,  and  Elias  Richardson's  act  of  filial  love  in 
carefully  spreading  the  cape  of  his  father's  overcoat 
upon  the  dead  man's  face,  lest  the  cold  earth  should 
fall  directly  upon  it.  Dr.  Warren  himself,  they  say, 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  in  the  affray.  He  ran  reck- 
lessly into  it  when  the  British  were  retreating,  and  a 


bullet  whizzed  past  his  head,  taking  off  one  of  the 
side  curls.''' 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  into  America  was 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  March  4,  1754;  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  2, 1846,  aged  ninety-two  years. 
He  was  educated  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden, 
where  he  received  his  medical  degree.  In  1783  he 
became  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physick 
at  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  also  pro- 
moted the  study  of  Natural  History,  Botany,  and 
Mineralogy.  From  1811  to  1825  he  was  medical 
supervisor  of  the  military  posts  in  New  England. 
In  1799  Dr.  Jenner  communicated  to  him,  his  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  by  means  of  kine-pox,  and  Dr. 
Waterhouse  at  once  tested  it  by  vaccinating  his  son 
Daniel,  a  lad  of  five  years  of  age,  who  had  the  dis- 
ease in  a  mild  form.  His  first  publication  was  in  the 
Columbian  Sentinel,  dated  at  Cambridge,  March  12, 
1799.  It  is  entitled,  "Something  Curious  in  the 
Medical  Line."  and  is  the  first  account  of  vaccination 
given  to  the  public  in  America;  published  in  a  news- 
paper, 80  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  daily  farmers 
to  such  a  distemper  among  their  cows.  In  the  year 
1800  he  published  a  tract,  entitled,  "A  Prospect  of 
Exterminating  the  Small-pox,"  being  the  history  of 
variola  vaccina,  or  kine-pox,  etc.  In  it  he  describes 
inoculating  a  servant  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age  with  some  of  the  infected  thread  from  England. 
This  is  probably  the  method  first  adopted  for,  pre- 
serving the  vaccine  virus,  which  came  by  a  "short 
passage  from  Bristol,"  although  in  the  autumn  of 
1802,  Dr.  Waterhouse  records  the  receiving  of  quill 
points,  or  tooth-picks,  charged  with  the  virus.  Some 
years  ago  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  small  silver  box, 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  Dr.  Waterhouse  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  which  contained  enclosed  virus.  The  test  of 
the  faith  he  had  in  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccination  of 
his  own  son  recalls  Dr.  Boylston's  heroic  courage  iu 
inoculating  his  son  for  small-pox. 

"Still  in  the  back -ground,  and  a  little  at  one 
side,  for  they  were  not  Boston  physicians,  but  lived 
on  the  other  shore  of  the  river  at  Cambridge,  are 
three  figures  belonging  to  three  physicians,  each  of 
whom  is  a  typical  representative  of  a  class,  all  dis- 
tinct images  in  my  memory. 

"  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  whose  name  stands  on  his 
title-pages  over  an  inverted  pyramid  of  titles  of  great 
dimensions,  studied  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Leyden,  at  the  last  of  which  places  he  took  his 
medical  degree  in  the  year  1780,  the  same  in  which 
died  the  learned  Professor  Qaubius,  a  pupil  of  the 
world-renowned  Boerhaave.  He  was  a  relative  of  the 
excellent  Dr.  Fothergill,  of  London,  with  whom  he 
used,  as  he  tells  us,  to  drive  upon  his  rounds  of 
medical  visits.  He  will  be  long  and  deservedly  re- 
membered as  having  introduced  vaccination  into  the 
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western  world.  He  was  for  some  years  ProfeHsor  of 
'I'heory  and  Practice  in  Harvard  Univoraity.  He 
H|)caksof  himself  aa  Director  of  tlio  Military  Depart- 
ment comprehending  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
MaHsachnsetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  He 
may  have  voluntarily  relinquished  practice;  but 
Avhether  this  were  so  or  not,  I  never  remember  hear- 
ing of  any  patient  under  his  care.  He  had,  however, 
vaccinated  great  numbers  of  persons,  myself  among 
the  rest.  He  probably  liked  to  write  and  lecture  and 
talk  about  medicine  better  than  to  practice  it.  A 
brisk,  dapper  old  gentleman,  with  hair  tied  in  a 
ribbon  behind,  and  I  think  powdered,  marching 
smartly  about  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  with  a  look 
of  questioning  sagacity,  and  an  utterance  of  oracular 
gravity,  the  good  people  of  Cambridge  listened  to  his 
learned  talk  when  they  were  well,  and  sent  for  one  of 
the  other  two  doctors  when  they  were  sick.  Two 
brief  extracts  from  an  essay  of  his  will  sufficiently 
show  his  way  of  thinking  and  prescribing; 

" '  As  to  planetary  influence,  mentioned  by  Boerhaave 
and  Mead,  the  various  aspects  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
their  accessions,  recessions,  perpendicular  or  oblique 
irradiations,  conjunctions  and  oppositions,  and  their 
effects  on  us  through  the  medium  of  our  atmosphere, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 
.  .  .  Millipedes  have  been  given  with  good  effect 
in  whooping  cough.  .  .  .  Physicians  in  the  last 
century  thought  they  could  not  practice  without 
millipedes,  while  too  many  in  this  day  believe  them 
good  for  nothing.' 

"All  this  was  rather  too  medieval  for  Cambridge  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

"While  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  was  walking 
about  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  like  a  London  physi- 
cian minus  his  chariot  and  his  patients.  Dr.  William 
Gamage  was  riding  around  on  a  rhubarb-colored 
horse  with  his  saddle  bags  behind  him,  and  stopping 
at  door  after  door.  Grim,  taciturn,  rough  in  aspect, 
his  visits  to  the  household  were  the  nightmare  of  the 
nursery.  He  would  look  at  the  tongue,  feel  of  the 
pulse,  and  shake  from  one  of  his  phials  a  horrible 
mound  of  powdered  ipecac,  or  a  revolting  heap  of 
rhubarb — good,  stirring  remedies  that  meant  business, 
but  left  a  flavor  behind  them  which  embittered  the 
recollection  of  childhood.  This  was  the  kind  of 
practice  many  patients  preferred  in  those  days ;  they 
liked  to  know  they  had  taken  something 
energetic  and  active,  of  which  fact  they  were  soon 
satisfied  after  one  of  Dr.  Gamage's  prescriptions. 
While  Dr.  Waterhouse  was  airing  his  erudition  on 
foot  and  Dr.  Gamage  was  jogging  round  on  horse- 
back with  his  saddle-bags,  Dr.  Timothy  L.  Jennison 
was  driving  about  in  an  ancient  chaise  drawn  by  a 
venerable  nag,  chiefly,  it  may  be  suspected,  to  exercise 
the  quadruped  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  for 
himself,  for  his  practice  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
siderable, although  I  do  remember  hearing  that  he 
was  employed  by  one  family.     I  believe  he  was  the 


safest  practitioner  of  the  three,  for  he  was  accused  of 
ovorfondness  for  old  womon'K  harmless  vegetable  pre- 
8crij)tionH,  which  means  that  he  gave  Tiatiire  a  (airer 
chance  than  siic  is  apt  to  have  in  the  hands  of  learned 
theorists  and  heroic  routiiiists.  The  young  man 
whom  Dr.  Dauforth  found  it  hard  to  get  along  with, 
was  his  successor  in  public  esteem  as  a  practitioner. 
Family  connection  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing him  well.  Ho  was  my  revered  friend  as  well  as 
my  instructor,  and  my  longer  and  fuller  acquaintance 
with  him  enables  me  to  confirm  all  that  Dr.  Gi'een 
says  in  his  praise."  '  > 

The  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  was  first  es- 
tablished at  Cambridge,  and  while  here  Dr.  Water- 
house  held  his  professorship.  I  quote  from  Thaclier's 
"History  of  Medicine  in  America,"  "The  University  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  contributed  to  the  in  terest  and 
advancement  of  medical  science,  by  an  institution 
founded  on  the  generous  benefactions  of  several  en- 
lightened and  liberal  individuals.  Dr.  p]zekiel 
Ilersey,  of  Hingham,  who  died  in  1770,  bequeathed 
one  thousand  pounds,  and  his  widow,  at  her  decease, 
a  like  sum,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery.  Plis  brother.  Dr.  Abner 
Hersey,  of  Barnstable,  who  died  in  1786,  and  Dr- 
John  Cuming,  of  Concord,  were  also  donors  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds  each  for  the  same 
laudable  purpose;  and  William  Erving,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  left  one  thousand  pounds  towards  the  support 
of  an  additional  professor.  In  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  patrons  and  donors,  professors  of  talents 
and  character  were  in  1782  appointed,  by  whom 
lectures  on  the  several  branches  were  regularly  de- 
livered, and  students  received  the  honors  of  the 
institution.  In  1780  Dr.  John  Warren,  while  surgeon 
of  a  military  hospital  in  Boston,  commenced  a  course 
of  anatomical  lectures,  and  in  the  following  year  they 
were  attended  by  the  students  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Warren  furnished  a  plan  for  a  medical  school  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College, 
and  he  was  appointed  first  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Dr.  Aaron  Dexter, 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  This  was  the  first  essay  made 
in  New  England  for  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  medical  education.  George  Holmes  Hall 
and  John  Fleet  were  the  first  who  were  admitted  in 
course  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  the 
University,  in  the  year  1788.  From  a  spirit  of  envy 
and  jealousy  towards  the  professors,  great  opposition 
was  made  to  the  degree  being  conferred  upon  the  two 
candidates,  and  it  was  by  the  address  and  perseverance 
of  Dr.  Warren  that  the  object  was  finally  accom- 
plished. In  consequence  of  many  inconveniences, 
both  to  professors  and  students,  and  of  the  superior 
advantages  which  might  result  from  lectures  delivered 
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in  a  more  populous  situation,  the  Corporation  aud 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University  deemed  it 
expedient  to  establish  a  medical  school  in  the  town  of 
Boston.  The  several  courses  of  lectures  were  ac- 
cordingly transferred,  and  commenced  in  that 
metropolis  in  December,  1810.''  ' 

"  The  establishment  of  a  botanic  garden  at  Cam- 
bridge will  doubtless  prove,  at  a  future  period,  an  ex- 
cellent auxiliary  to  the  study  of  botany  and 
pharmacy,  and  facilitate  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
digenous plants  of  the  country  and  their  introduction 
into  our  materia  medica.  Two  townships  of  eastern 
land  have  been  granted  by  our  Legislature,  and  a 
subscription  of  $30,000  was  obtained  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  other  expenses  of  this  valuable  establish- 
ment. It  was  for  several  years  under  the  manage- 
ment of  William  D.  Peck,  as  Professor  of  Natural 
Historj^  and  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Medical  Society  is  e.i-qfficio  a  mem- 
ber." - 

The  transfer  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  to  Boston  caused  the  medical  interests  to 
centre  in  Boston  rather  than  in  Cambridge.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  organization  of  the  Cam- 
bridge physicians,  as  such,  either  in  society  or  pub- 
lic work,  until  about  1867,  when  the  Cambridge 
Medical  Improvement  Society  was  formed,  with 
meetings  at  the  residences  of  its  members  each  month, 
when  papers  were  presented  and  discussed,  with  the 
reports  of  cases  of  interest,  etc.  The  attendance 
upon  these  meetings  has  been  good  from  the  very  be- 
ginmng  of  the  organization,  with  much  profit  to  its 
members  and  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 

Out  of  this  organization  grew  the  formation  of  a 
public  dispensary,  where  the  poor  were  freely  treated 
and  the  city  divided  into  districts,  with  physicians  ap- 
pointed to  each. 

A  fund  was  slowly  accumulated  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  the  building  of  a  hospital.  A  Board  of 
Trustees  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  of  which  Dr. 
Morrill  Wyman  was  the  moat  active  member,  and 
after  years  of  labor,  the  result  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  with  ample  sur- 
rounding grounds,  which  is  filling  a  long-felt  want. 

The  Cambridge  Hospital  was  opened  in  18G7  by 
Miss  Emily  E.  Parsons,  and  was  ke]jt  open  a  year, 
when  it  was  closed  for  want  of  a  suitable  house.  It 
was  re-opened  in  18G0  and  was  closed  again  in  1872. 

At  the  request  of  Miss  Parsons  the  following  citi- 
zens of  Cambridge :  Hon.  Isaac  Livermore,  Rev.  Sum- 
ner R.  Mason,  Dr.  W.  W.  Wellington,  Rev.  Kinsley 
Twining,  Benjamin  Tilton,  Rev.  Alexander  McKen- 
zie  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott  met  November  14,  1870,  at 
the  residence  of  the  firet-named  and  voted  to  apply  to 
the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Cambridge  Hospital;"  on  the 
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23d  of  February,  1871,  an  act,  signed  by  Governor 
Claflin  on  February  13th,  was  accepted  by  the  above- 
named  persons,  who,  with  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, were  made  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  hospital  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  for 
sick  and  disabled  persons,  to  be  called  The  Cambridge 
Hospital. 

In  the  early  months  of  1872  it  became  evident,  by 
reason  of  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  the  hospital  could  no  longer  be  kept  open, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  Miss  Parsons,  it  was  closed, 
by  vote  of  the  trustees.  May  1,  1872,  there  being  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  $191.47. 

In  December,  1873,  a  bequest  for  $10,000  was  re- 
ceived from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Isaac  Fay ;  $100,805.55 
have  been  received  in  donations  and  bequests  from 
this  date  to  May,  1886. 

Iu  1883  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  hospital  stands 
was  purchased ;  the  erection  of  buildings  was  begun 
in  the  early  spring  of  1884,  and  the  hospital  was  fin- 
ished and  ready  to  receive  patients  1st  May,  188G. 

The  hospital  building  is  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Auburn  Street,  overlooking  Charles  River. 

The  site  has  nine  and  one-third  acres.  The  soil  is 
dry,  gravelly  or  sandy.  The  surface  upon  which 
the  present  buildings  stand  is  well  raised  above 
the  crown  of  Mt.  Auburn  Street;  it  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  Charles  River  and 
sufficiently  distant  from  its  bank;  it  has  a 
water  front  of  500  feet.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  a 
park  or  meadow  of  seventy  acres,  given  by  Prof. 
Longfellow  and  others  to  Harvard  College,  ''  to  be 
held  by  the  grantees  as  marshes,  meadows,  gardens, 
public  walks  or  ornamental  grounds,  or  as  the  site  of 
college  buildings  not  inconsistent  with  these  uses." 
Facing  the  south,  the  wards  have  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun  and  a  free  course  for  the  very  desirable  south- 
west breezes  of  summer.  The  river  in  front  and  the 
meadows  beyond  effectually  exclude  all  dust  and  noise 
from  that  direction,  and  the  view  is  unobstructed  to 
Corey's  Hill,  two  miles  away. 

The  two  wards  of  one  story  and  the  centre  building 
of  three  stories  form  three  aides  of  a  hollow  square, 
the  opening  towards  the  south  (the  axis  of  the  build- 
ings is  but  throe  degrees  west  of  the  nortli  and  south 
line).  At  the  south  end  of  each  ward  is  a  sun  room 
eight  feet  wide  and  extending  across  the  whole  width 
of  the  ward.  Along  the  north  end  of  the  wards  is  a 
corridor,  glazed  in  winter,  which  connects  the  wards 
with  the  centre  building,  and  protects  all  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  sick  and  the  hollow  square  from  the 
cold  winds  of  winter.  This  plan,  known  as  the  Lari- 
boi-siere  plan,  seems  to  be  as  well  calculated  for  this 
small  hospital  as  it  is  for  the  large  hospitals,  for 
which  it  was  first  designed. 

The  centre,  forty  by  fifty  feet,  has  on  the  lower  floor 
rooms  for  the  physician  and  the  matron,  a  dining- 
room,  a  reception-room,  an  accident-room  and  a  dis- 
pensary.   The  second  floor  has  rooms  for  six  patients, 
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a  bath-room  and  two  other  rooms.  The  third  story 
has  six  rooms  for  nurses  and  others. 

Eacli  ward  is  sixty  by  thirty  feet  and  twelve  feet 
high,  fhe  ceiling  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
walls,  giving  113  square  feet  of  flooring  and  1356 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  patient ;  it  has  ten  win- 
dows. The  sixteen  beds  are  arranged  with  the  heads 
next  the  wall  and  about  one  foot  from  it.  The  door 
and  windows  of  the  south  end  of  the  ward  are  near 
its  middle;  this  secures  the  beds  from  troublesome 
draughts  when  they  are  open.  The  north  end  of 
the  building  is  wider  than  the  ward;  in  it  are 
the  nurses'  room  and  the  "  tea-kitchen,"  both 
opening  into  the  ward ;  behind  this  is  another 
room  not  connected  with  the  ward,  for  a  single 
very  sick  patient,  so  arranged  that  the  friends  may 
visit  it  without  disturbing  others.  In  the  extreme 
end,  at  the  north,  separated  from  the  ward  by  three 
doors  in  a  corridor,  are  the  lavatory,  the  bath-room, 
the  water-closet,  the  linen-room  and  the  clothes-room. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  offices  are  at  the  north, 
and  the  farthest  removed  from  the  sick.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  nurses'  room  gives  good  opportunity  for 
inspection  ;  standing  just  outside  the  door  of  her 
room  the  nurse  can  see  every  bed  and  every  patient 
without  change  of  position. 

The  hospital  is  arranged  for  forty  beds,  but  accom- 
modations could  be  provided  for  about  forty-five 
patients. 

The  property  of  the  hospital  is  held  by  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  composed  of  persons  named  in  the  act 
of  incorporation,  and  such  persons  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  elected  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  and  of  such  persons  as  may  at  any  time 
give  $500  or  upward,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  same  in 
one  donation.  At  any  meeting  each  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote.  The  management  is  by  a  board  of 
twelve  trustees  which  elects  its  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  four  practitioners  of  medicine  to  constitute  a 
board  of  consultation,  a  house  physician,  eight  visit- 
ing physicians  and  such  other  oflTicers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  on  the  hospital.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  patients  at  this  date  (April,  1890)  treated  in 
the  hospital  is  886,  of  out-patients  842. 

It  has  been  found  quite  impossible  to  collect  the 
data  for  giving  a  sketch  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  medical  fraternity  during  the  long  period  since 
Cambridge  was  first  settled.  Perhaps  this  would  be 
hardly  desiral^le  in  a  general  history  covering  so 
much  of  public  interest,  and  instead  it  has  been 
thought  wise  to  furnish  in  a  general  way  a  sketch  of 
the  events  relating  especially  to  the  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  viewed  from  the  medical  standpoint. 
The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  there  must  be,  of  ne- 
cessity, many  important  omissions — a  considerable 
part  of  which,  however,  could  have  been  easily  filled 
with  a  more  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
living  members.    The  following  physicians,  members 


of  the  Massachusetts  iVIedical  Society,  have  been, 
or  are,  residents  of  Cambridge : 


Admitted. 

DIod. 

Ago. 

KnoBland,  William  

1788 

66 

WaterhouHO,  lleiijainin  

1786 

1846 

92 

1788 

37 

JetiiilHuti,  Timothy  Llriilall  .  . 

1803 

1846 

86 

Qamiige,  William   

1821 

76 

Chaplin,  .lames  Pieacott  

1828 

48 

Manning,  Samuel  

1810 

1822 

42 

Willlanie,  .lohn   

1846 

99 

Wellington,  Timothy  

1853 

70 

Foster.  Thomaa  

1815 

1831 

46 

Oliver,  Daniel  

1842 

64 

Titns,  Samuel  

1834 

61 

Webster,  ,(ohn  White  

1850 

60 

1866 

60 

Oboate,  George,  retired  

1828 

1858 

1826 

1869 

70 

1826 

1866 

71 

Hayden,.loha  Cole  

1829 

1869 

67 

1869 

00 

.  1834 

1857 

67 

1872 

86 

1869 

64 

1874 

60 

1837 

1856 

41 

1837 

1872 

Wellington,  William  WilliamsoD  .  .  . 

.  .  1839 

1840 

1841 

1865 

67 

1864 

48 

1889 

67 

1849 

18,53 

63 

1863 

70 

1852 

1862 

84 

1854 

Hooker,  Auson  Parker  

.  .  1856 

1873 

41 

1856 

.  .  1856 

1878 

1859 

.  1861 

1863 

26 

1863 

1863 

Marcy,  Henry  Orlando  

1863 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1866 

1866 

Holt,  Alfred  Fahlianke  

1867 

1867 

.  1867 

Goddard,  .John  Tyler,  removed  .... 

1867 

.  .  1867 

1889 

1868 

.   .  1868 

Ware,  Trederlck  

1868 

1869 

26 

1869 

1869 

Berry,  Horace,  removed  to  Jackeoiiville,  Fla.  1871 

1871 

1871 

Kelly,  OyniBKingslniry  

.  .  1872 

Konieton,  ,Jamee  Mortimer,  Middletown 

.  .1872 

1873 

82 

1873 
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Botch,  Tliomaa  Morgan  1873 

Walsh,  Mmund  1873 

Bryant,  Lewis'  Lincoln  1874 

Coburn,  George  Albert  1874 

Hills,  William  Barker  1874 

H  owe,  Samuel  1874 

Tarnham,  Edwin  1874 

Ela,  Walter  1874 

Morge,  Frederick  Langdon  1875 

Talbut,  Jamea  Hartamus  187.'i      1875  46 

Somer*,  John  Edwin  1876 

O'Connel,  John  David  1876 

Whittemore,  Fred.  Webster  1877 

CuDningham,  Thomai  Edward  1877 

Webber,  Frank  Orlando  1877 

Bice,  Frederick  Eugene  1878 

Wyman,  Samuel  Edwin  1878 

Jonee,  George  W  1878 

Mclntire,  Herbert  Bruce  1882 

Church,  Moaea  David  1882 

Nelson,  Samuel  N  1882 

Dunbar,  Franklin  Asaph  1882 

Taylor,  Frederick  Weston  1882 

Wetherbee,  Boswell  1882 

Pieble,  Wallace  1884 

Flnnegan,  Patrick  Joseph  1884 

Foeter,  Charles  Chauncy  1884 

Hahn,  A.  J   1884 

Cahill,  Charles  Sumner  1886 

Wellington,  Charles  Berwick   1886  1889 

Hooker,  Edward  Dwight  1887 

Tuttle,  Albert  H  1889 


William  Kneeland,  M.M.S.S.,  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1732,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754, 
having  a  distinguished  part  in  the  exercises  previous 
to  his  receiving  the  first  honoi-s  of  the  university. 
He  then  studied  medicine  with  an  eminent  physician. 
While  qualifying  himself  for  his  profession  he  pur- 
sued various  branches  of  science,  and  was  noted  as  an 
eminent  scholar,  especially  in  logic  and  metaphysics. 
Before  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  he 
was  appointed  to  a  tutorship  in  the  college,  which  he 
filled  with  dignity  and  approbation  for  the  period  of 
nine  years.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety in  1782,  and  died  in  1788,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

Jamea  P.  Chaplin,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Groton,  Mid- 
dlesex County.  He  studied  medicine  as  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard  Medical 
College  and  settled  as  a  practitioner  in  Cambridgeport. 
He  was  most  successful  and  won  a  high  reputation  in 
his  profession.  He  established  a  home  for  the  recep- 
tion and  cure  of  insane  patients,  and  his  success  was 
so  remarkable  that  he  enlarged  his  asylum  on  quite 
extensive  plans  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of 
those  placed  under  his  care.  His  reputation  spread  far 
and  wide,  until  he  had  more  applicants  than  he  could 
receive.  His  method  of  cure  was  a  moral  one.  By 
his  peculiar  calm  and  commanding  manner  and  ad- 
mirable judgment  he  wa-s  able  to  control  his  patients, 
to  which  he  added  the  most  careful  regimen  and  much 
exercise.  A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety and  officer  therein,  his  opinions  were  alwayssought 
and  respected.  During  the  twenty-three  yeare  that  he 
practiced  medicine  in  Cambridge  he  was  several 
times  prostrated  with  illness,  and  in  1810  was  reduced 


very  low  with  spotted  fever.  In  1824  he  met  with  an 
accident — the  breaking  of  the  tibia  of  his  right  leg  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse.  He  was  suddenly  attacked  in 
August,  1828,  with  violent  pain  in  his  head,  great  in- 
tolerance of  light  and  sound.  He  continued  to  suffer 
more  or  less  until  October,  when  he  grew  worse  and 
died  on  the  morning  of  October  12th,  after  having  lain 
in  a  comatose  state  for  several  hours. 

Samuel  Manning,  M.D.,  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1810.  He  settled  in 
Cambridge  about  1820.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  five 
children.  In  1822  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ab- 
bott. He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  of  pneumonia. 
The  children  were  carefully  educated  by  Mrs.  Man- 
ning. One  daughter  married  Prof.  Cleveland,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Clement  Cleveland,  of  New  York.  Few 
women  of  Cambridge  were  so  prominent  in  good  works 
as  Mrs.  Manning;  by  all  known  and  beloved.  She  died 
in  1885,  when  nearly  ninety-five  years  of  age.  She 
had  owned  and  occupied  the  celebrated  Dr.  Apthorp 
House — Bishop's  Palace  of  Revolutionary  fame — for 
about  sixty  years. 

Anson  Hooker,  A.M.,  M.D.,  was  born  July  17, 1799, 
in  Westhampton,  Mass.  He  graduated  in  Williams 
College  in  1818,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1822. 

He  began  his  medical  career  at  the  south  end  of 
Boston,  and  for  a  time  had  charge  of  a  Dispensary 
District.  He  removed  from  Boston  to  East  Cam- 
bridge in  1825,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  in 
November,  1869,  he  was  an  active  and  devoted  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Hooker  was  a  man  of  high  character,  and 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  His  life  was  a 
laborious  one,  but  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  love  of 
his  profession,  and  he  performed  its  every  duty  with 
conscientious  fidelity.  He  had  a  genial  and  cheerful 
disposition,  was  eminently  social  and  domestic,  and 
carried  sunshine  wherever  he  went.  His  repu- 
tation was  good  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  ;  in 
midwifery  he  was  an  expert.  His  obstetrical  practice 
was  very  large.  Those  who  have  examined  his  rec&rd- 
books  report  that  they  find  that  he  attended  about 
ten  thousand  cases  of  labor.  His  skill  in  obstetrical 
operations  was  proverbial.  During  the  war  he  was 
especially  detailed  by  order  of  Governor  Andrew  to 
visit  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  invalided  in  the  Western  United 
States  general  hospitals.  He  performed  this  duty  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Governor  for  the  service  rendered. 

Dr.  Hooker  was  regarded  by  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  not  only  as  the  good  physician,  but 
as  the  wise  counselor  and  the  kind  friend. 

At  various  times  he  was  called  to  fill  important 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  served  upon 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  School  Committee  of 
Cambridge,  and  for  two  years  represented  the  city  in 
the  Legislature.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  three-score 
and  ten  years,  was  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart. 
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The  scene  at  his  funeral  was  impressive.  The  church 
in  which  the  services  were  held  wan  crowded,  and  tlie 
countenances  of  those  present  indicated  clearly  tlie 
sadness  of  their  liearts.  Places  of  business  were 
closed,  and  the  whole  population  seemed  to  unite  in 
offering  a  last  tribute  of  afl'ection  to  one  whom  they 
loved  and  honored.  A  fitting  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  contribution  of  his 
townsmen.  ^ 

Sylvanus  Plympton,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Woburn 
January  1,1794;  prepared  for  college  at  Aiidover; 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1814,  and  graduated  in 
1818;  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1822. 

April  5,  1823,  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  in  the  First  Brigade  and  Third 
Division,  of  the  militia  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  John  Brooks,  commander-in-chief. 

February  18,  1823,  married  Mary  Bell  Warlarid, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Bell)  Warland, 
and  actively  practiced  his  profession  in  Cambridge 
until  prevented  by  the  protracted  illness  of  his  later 
years. 

During  this  time  he  had  won  a  high  position  in  the 
esteem  of  his  townspeople  and  acquired  a  large 
practice.  He  was  especially  prized  in  midwifery. 
In  1842  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Cambridge, 
and  he  served  two  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature.   Died  February  1,  1864. 

John  Appleton,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
January  9,  1809.  He  attended  school  in  his  native 
town  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  his  father  died. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  guardian,  Major  John 
Prince,  clerk  of  the  courts,  in  the  interval  of  his 
studies,  he  was  employed  in  his  office.  While  there, 
a  love  of  antiquarian  and  genealogical  researches 
seems  to  have  been  developed.  In  February,  1830, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Pierson,  of  Salem, 
commencing  the  study  of  medicine.  During  the 
winter  of  1830-31  he  attended  the  Medical  School  at 
Harvard  University.  In  February,  1833,  lie  grad- 
uated as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  took  the  Boylston 
prize.  He  practiced  in  his  profession  for  a  short 
time  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  in  other  towns. 
He  was  quite  successful  in  his  profession,  but  its 
duties  were  arduous  and  wore  upon  his  constitution. 
He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  an  occasional 
composer.  He  painted  in  oils  and  water-colors,  and 
sketched  with  considerable  skill. 

He  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Historical  Society,  which  position  he  occupied 
until  December,  1868,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
when  he  resigned.  While  in  the  position  of  li- 
brarian, he  devoted  much  time  in  the  cataloguing  of 
all  the  printed  books  and  pamphlets.  In  this  he 
showed  ample  historical  and  bibliographical  knowl- 
edge for  the  work.    The  first  volume  of  the  catalogue 
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was  published  in  1859,  and  the  second  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Dr.  Appleton  married  at  Boston,  May  22,  1831, 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Messer,  who  still  survives  him. 
He  resided  in  Cambridge  for  a  number  of  years  and 
died  there  February  4,  1869,  aged  sixty  years  and 
twenty-six  days,  leaving  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

As  a  physician  he  was  conscientious,  aiding  and 
directing  nature  in  her  healing  eflorts,  charitable  to 
the  poor,  aflable  and  instructive  to  all,  winning  the 
good  will  and  confidence  of  the  sick  by  his  honest  and 
gracious  appearance  ;  courteous  to  his  seniors,  kind  to 
his  juniors,  he  always  secured  the  confidence  and  lov^ 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Medical  Im- 
provement Society,  and  published  several  papers  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Historical  Society, — 1,  "On 
the  Great  Seal  of  New  England,"  July,  1862  ;  2,  "  On 
the  Portrait  of  King  William  in  the  Society's  Gal- 
lery," September,  1862;  3,  "On  Almanacs,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  June,  1863  ;  4,  "  On  an  Amor- 
lissement  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,"  October,  1863; 
5,  "  On  Early  Charts  of  the  Harbor  of  Boston,"  Sep- 
tember, 1864;  6,  "On  the  William  Winthrop  MSS.," 
December,  1864 ;  7,  "  On  the  Portrait  of  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  the  Society's  Gallery,"  January,  1865;  8, 
''  On  the  Alleged  Portrait  of  Rev.  John  Wilson  in  the 
Society's  Gallery,"  September,  1867. 

Charles  Foster  Chaplin  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Salem  in 
1800 ;  he  pursued  his  medical  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  P.  Chaplin,  and  received  his 
degree  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1829.  Soon 
after  he  opened  an  office  in  Cambridgeport,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  prac- 
tice, at  first  small,  gradually  increased,  and  in  a  few 
years  he  was  doing  a  large  and  lucrative  business.  He 
gained  the  public  confidence  by  his  quiet  unobtrusive 
manners,  by  his  plain  common  sense  and  practical 
skill,  and  by  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  those 
entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  a  man  of  no  pretension, 
and  made  no  effort  to  thrust  himself  into  notice  ;  but 
ihose  who  employed  him  found  him  a  kind  friend  and 
an  agreeable  companion,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  and 
skillful  physician.  The  interest  manifested  in  him 
during  his  long  illness,  the  many  and  anxious  inquiries 
with  regard  to  his  disease,  the  numerous  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  uttered  by  those  to  whom  he 
had  formerly  been  a  medical  adviser,  abundantly  testify 
to  his  good  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  to  the 
deep  hold  he  had  upon  the  aft'ections  of  those  who 
knew  him. 

Among  his  medical  brethren  he  washighly  esteemed 
as  a  wise  counselor  and  an  honorable  man.  One  at 
least  of  their  number  will  not  soon  forget  his  repeated 
acts  of  professional  kindness,  and  the  pleasant  inter- 
course Ihey  for  many  years  enjoyed  as  neighbors  and 
friends. 

Dr.  Chaplin  was  a  lover  of  the'  fine  arts,  in  fact 
his  natural  tastes  inclined  him  in  this  direction,  rather 
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than  to  those  studies  atrictly  appertaining  to  his  pro- 
fession, ilany  of  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to 
painting  and  sculpture;  and  he  has  left  good  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  in  these  departments.  He  was  fond 
of  music  and  was  a  good  musical  performer.  He  loved 
gardening;  and  was  never  more  happy  than  when 
engaged  in  cultivating  and  ornamenting  the  pleasant 
grounds  attached  to  his  residence. 

He  was  an  illustration  of  the  old  mythological 
affinity  of  medicine,  mtisic  and  the  fine  arts. 

About  four  years  since  he  was  obliged,  on  account 
of  iilcreasing  illness,  to  retire  from  his  professional 
duties.  His  disease  was  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
brain,  and  was  protracted  and  painful.  .A.t  times  his 
sufferings  were  intense;  but  they  were  borne  with 
patience  and  resignation.  He  was  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful ;  however  sick  he  might  be  *to-day,  he  always 
expected  to  be  better  to-morrow.  Throughout  his 
illness  he  was  soothed  and  cheered  by  the  untiring 
and  self-sacrificing  ministries  of  a  devoted  wife,  whose 
offices  of  affection  and  love  became  the  more  arduous 
and  constant  as  his  bodily  powers  failed  and  his  men- 
tal faculties  became  dim.  He  passed  away  peacefully 
and  quietly,  leaving  behind  hiui  many  who  will  long 
cherish  his  memory  as  a  kind  friend  and  a  good 
physician. ' 

Francis  Dana,  JI.D.,  was  son  of  Francis  Dana,  Esq., 
brother  of  the  poet  Dana.  He  was  in  Harvard  College 
with  the  class  of  18:27.  but  left  before  graduation,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  He  received  his 
degree  in  ISai  from  the  Harvard  Medical  t;chool,and 
before  settling  in  Cambridge  practiced  for  some  time 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  he  was  librarian  of  the  American  Acadt-my 
of  Arts  and  Sfuiences.  In  18<i7,  at  the  request  of  his 
classmates,  the  degree  of  X.K.  was  conferred  upon 
him,  so  that  he  might  appear  as  a  member  of  his  class 
in  full  standing.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  as  a  man  of  .sci- 
ence. He  joined  the  .Massachusetts  Medical  Society  ) 
in  lS3ii  and  died  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  I 
having  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time,  so  that  his 
death  wa.1  not  unexpected. 

Jeffries  Wymaii,  A.M.  M.D.,  was  born  in  Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts,  August  11,  1814.  His  father. 
Dr.  Rufus  Wyman,  was  the  first  physician  at  the 
JIcLean  .Vsylum  for  the  insane-  He  was  the  third 
son  and  was  named  after  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  who  had 
been  iustnictor  of  his  father. 

He  fittetl  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Eseter, 
entered  in  18*i9,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  18o3. 
He  studied  medicine  with  his  father  and  Dr.  John 
Call  Daltoii,  receiving  his  degree  from  Harvard  Med- 
ical College  in  1837.  He  served  as  house  physician 
at  the  Maiisachusett-»  (General  Hospital,  but  never 
actively  entered  into  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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He  was  appointed,  soon  after  graduation,  demonatra- 
lor  to  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  the  Her^ey  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Harvard  University. 
He  was  also  chosen  as  curator  of  the  Lowell  Institute, 
and  in  1841  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  institute,  and  with  the  money  he  received  from 
this  source  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing his  favorite  branches  of  study,  namely,  human 
and  comparative  anatomy,  natural  history  and  physi- 
ology. He  studied  very  carefully  the  collection  at 
the  Hunterian  Museum  in  London,  and  while  there 
was  summoned  home,  on  account  of  his  father's  death. 

In  1843  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiolog}'  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Hamp- 
den Sydney  College,  Richmond,  V^a.  He  resigned 
this  in  1847,  beinf;  chosen  Hersey  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy at  Harvard.  In  the  furtherance  of  his  work  and 
to  illustrate  his  lectures,  he  began  the  formation  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  In  1852  his 
health  compelled  him  to  visit  Florida,  and  from  this 
time,  he  suffered  more  or  less  as  an  invalid.  Twice  he 
visited  Europe,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Sumatra  in  1856 
and  to  La  Plata  in  1858.  All  these  journeyings  he 
made  tributary  to  hia  scientific  purposes.  For  twenty 
years  he  worked  quietly,  happily,  not  stimulated  by 
loud  applause.  In  1865  ilr.  George  Peabody,  of  Lon- 
don, laid  the  foundation,  by  a  large  gift  of  money,  of 
an  archaeological  and  ethnological  museum,  and  Dr. 
VVyman  was  made  curator.  He  entered  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  upon  the  duties  of  this  office. 
From  185(5  to  1870  he  was  president  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History.  He  was  alao  president 
of  the  American  .\830ciation  for  the  Promotion  of 
.Science  in  1857.  These  honors  came  to  him  unnought 
During  the  few  months  previous  to  his  death  he 
worked  as  iisurI  and  placed  the  museums  in  perfect 
order.  He  went  to  the  White  Mountains,  thinking 
to  derive  benefit,  but  was  attacked  with  several  spells 
of  bleediug,  and  .September  4,  1874,  a  sudden  and 
copious  hemorrhage  occurred  which  proved  almost  at 
once  fatal.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  .\ppleton 
Chapel,  in  Cambridge,  and  his  remains  were  laid  to 
rest  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

Prof  Wyman  twice  married  and  lefl  three  children, 
beini  of  his  honored  and  memorable  name.  His 
earliest  article  in  print  was  entitled  "  The  Indistinct- 
ness of  Images  formed  by  Oblique  Rays  of  Light," 
September.  1837.  There  is  a  list  of  sixty  fonr  papers 
by  Prof.  Wyman  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  This  liat  comprises  hia  works  down  to 
I8ti3.  He  kept  up  his  contributions  to  science,  the 
last  unpublished  manuscript  being  dated  May  20, 1874. 
His  most  important  contribution  to  human  anatomy 
in  his  paper  entitled,  "  Observations  on  Crania,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  April,  1868.  In  Comparative  .'\.nat- 
omy  his  most  elaborate  essays  are  that  on  the  "  Ner- 
vous System  of  Rana  Pipiens,  "  Embryology  of  Ejus 
Batia." 
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His  pamphlet  eniiiled,  "  Notes  od  the  Cella  of  tbe 
Bee,"  is  a  model  of  accurate,  patient,  ingenious  re- 
aearcb.  His  experimeots  on  the  development  of  in- 
fusoria in  infusions  of  organic  matter,  after  long-con- 
tinued boiling  in  sealed  vessels,  are  among  the  most 
thorough  and  satisfactory  which  have  been  made  on 
this  crucial  subject. 

He  left  his  admirable  collection  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
the  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy  and  monstrosity  to 
the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Improvement. 

Morrill  Wyman,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  was  graduated 
A.B.  from  Harvard  University  in  1833,  and  M.D. 
from  its  Medical  Depar(racnt  in  1837. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1837  ;  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Society  of  Medical  Improvement;  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  vari- 
ous other  societies. 

His  published  writings  include :  "A  Treatise  on  Ven- 
tilation," Cambridge,  1846,  "Autumnal  I'atarrb,"  New 
York,  1872,  and  Boston,  1876.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Wyman  has  been  justly  considered  a  leader  in  his 
profession  ;  was  for  some  time  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  Medical  Department  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; has  been  honored  by  the  University  with  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 

At  the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  active 
practice  he  retired  as  a  coiisultaot.  The  occasion  was 
celebrated  by  a  complimentary  dinner  given  him  by 
the  Cambridge  Medical  Improvement  Society. 

William  Williamson  Wellington,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass.,  son  of  Dr.  Timothy  Wellington, 
for  forty  years  a  physician  in  West  Cambridge  (now 
Arlington). 

Born  in  West  Cambridge,  July  29,  1814 ;  received 
bis  early  education  chiedy  under  his  father's  direction 
at  home  and  at  a  private  school  kept  by  John  Angier 
in  Medford,  Mas?. 

Entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
in  1826,  without  conditions.  Continued,  however,  at 
school  two  years  longer,  and  after  a  second  examiua- 
tion  was  again  admitted  in  1828  ;  graduated  in  1832, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts  in  1851. 
Kept  school  three  years  in  the  North6eld  Academy, 
and  for  three  summers  in  West  Cambridge.  Gradu- 
ated from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1838,  and 
in  the  same  year  established  himself  in  practice  in 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

la  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
of  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
honorary  member  of  tbe  Obstetrical  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, and  associate  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ico-Legal Society  ;  was  one  of  the  coroners  of  Mid- 
dlesex County  for  ten  years;  was  connected  for  more 
than  forty  years  with  the  School  Board  of  Cambridge. 

In  1870  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  tbe 
State  Medical  Society,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. 
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Upon  the  cumpleiion  of  half  a  century  of  active 
professional  labor  Dr.  Wellington  was  tendered  a 
complimentary  dinner  by  the  members  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Medical  Improvement  Society,  a  notice  of 
which,  in  tbe  daily  press,  the  editor  has  thought  of 
sufficient  interest  to  append: 

"  Dr.  J.  L.  Hildreth,  president  of  the  society,  pre- 
sided at  the  banquet,  and  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments consisted  of  Dr.  James  A.  Dow  (chairmau). 
Dr.  H.  0.  Marcy  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Vaughan. 

"  After  the  banquet  Dr.  Wellington  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  bis  early  life.  Tlie  son  of  a  cele- 
brated physician  of  wide  practice,  he  was  graduated 
classically  in  1833;  then  taught  an  academy  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Boston.  Of  his  experiences  he  gave  some 
delightful  reminiscences. 

"  He  studied  medicine  in  Boston,  and  was  the  pupil 
of  Drs.  J.  C.  Warren,  Jacob  Bigelow,  John  Ware, 
George  Hayward  and  others.  He  was  trained  in 
clinical  teachings  by  his  father  aud  John  Perry,  of 
Boston,  and  was  associated  intimately  iu  his  studies 
with  Dr.  Cotting,  of  Roxbury,  a  life-long  friend. 

"  After  graduation  Dr.  Wellington  was  further  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  then  the  world's  medical  Mecca.  Dr. 
Wellington  gave  a  most  interesting  word-picture  of 
Paris  and  her  distinguished  teachers,  Louis,  Chomel, 
Andree  and  others.  He  was  associated  there  with 
Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  the  .late  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston, 
and  others. 

"In  1847,  Dr.  Wellington  said,  he  was  present  at 
the  first  operation  performed  upon  a  patient  under 
tbe  influence  of  ether  at  the  Massachusetts  Geueral 
Hospital,  which  marked  the  new  era  in  surgery. 

"  When  Dr.  Wellington  began  the  work  of  the 
profession  in  Cambridgeport,  it  was  a  borough  of  only 
about  3000  inhabitants,  with  only  one  other  physician. 
Dr.  Wyman  settled  in  Cambridge  one  year  earlier 
than  Dr.  WelJington  and  has  also  seen  the  town  grow 
into  a  city  of  70,000  iuhabitants,  from  small  begin- 
nings. 

"  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman  was  next  called  upon  to 
speak.  He  alluded  pleasantly  to  their  relations  dur- 
ing so  many  eventful  years,  practicing  side  by  side. 
They  did  not  always  think  alike,  to  be  sure,  be  said, 
but  their  difierencea  have  never  affected  their  harmo- 
nious personal  friendship  and  regard  for  one  another. 

"  Dr.  A.  C.  Webber  spoke  of  bis  forty  years  of 
practice  in  Cambridge  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Wellington. 
He  bad  always  found  him  a  firm  friend  and  wise  coun- 
selor, and  a  generous,  courteous  gentleman,  who  was 
never  guilty  of  taking  advantage  of  bis  professional 
brethren.  Speaking  retrospectively.  Dr.  Webber  al- 
iuded  to  tbe  growth  of  the  city  and  said  that  the  time 
was  once,  when  he  bad  to  take  a  lantern  with  him 
when  going  through  tbe  streets  of  our  city  to  answer 
a  call  at  night,  because  street-lamps  were  not  then  in 
vogue. 

"  Dr.  H.  0.  Marcy  followed  in  a  happy  manner, 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  'our  guest,'  to  whom 
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be  said  he  had  oflen  turned  for  help,  wisdom  and 
counsel.  Dr.  Marcy  said  the  younger  physicians  of 
Cambridge  ought  to  be  thankfiil  that  such  men  as  the 
senior  physicians  of  this  city  had  been  men  of  such 
uoble  character  and  splendid  influence  as  well  as 
skillful  practitioners,  and  had  been  an  example  to 
their  juniors  in  erery  respect,  worthy  of  emnlation. 

"  Dr.  Wellington  is  in  good  health  and  still  actively 
at  work,  and  has  the  promise  of  many  years  of  useful- 
ness yet  before  him.  Lcng  may  he  remain  with  us 
is  the  wish  of  the  entire  community.'" 

Charles  H.  Allen,  M.D.,  joined  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  in  1843.  He  resided  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Temple  Street,  Cambridgeport,  and  was  a 
very  successful  practitiouer.  He  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture, a  writer  of  considerable  repute  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects;  was  proficient  in  music.  He  erected  a 
handsome  residence  on  Craigie  Street,  in  Old  Cam- 
bridge, about  1870,  and  retired  from  active  practice. 
Some  years  later  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  literary 
pursuits.    He  died  in  1889. 

Moses  Clarke,  M.D.,  was  born  January  18,  1818, 
aud  died  in  East  Cambridge,  March  29,  1864,  aged 
forty-six  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Greenleaf  Clarke, 
Esq.,  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  William  Cogswell,  a  surgeon  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  successor  of  Governor  Eustis  in 
the  charge  of  the  Military  Hospital,  at  West  Point. 
Dr.  Clarke  received  a  thorough  education  at  Atkinson 
and  Pembroke  .Academies,  and  took  hia  medical  de- 
gree at  Dartmouth  College  in  1843,  having  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby.  He  first 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  hb  profession  at  Derry. 
X.  H.,  but  he  remained  there  only  one  year,  when  he 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  in  suc- 
cessful prac'.ice  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  city  physician  about  the  same  time. 
In  both  of  these  pa^'itions  he  won  the  reajject  and  love 
of  hia  aiiociates.  He  acted  also  as  superintendent  of 
a  Sabbath-school  at  the  .\lmshouse.  He  was  a  man 
of  character  and  independence,  and  when  he  knew 
his  duty  in  a  particular  path  he  did  not  hesitate  in  its 
performance,  however  rough  or  thorny  the  way 
might  be.  He  was  a  true  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  :  deceit  formed  no  element  in  his  character. 
X  relative  who  knew  him  well  says:  "He  was  affec- 
tionate in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  p^riotic 
and  public-spirited  as  a  citizen,  highly  respected  as  a 
physician,  honest  and  independent  in  action,  heroic 
in  sulfering  and  practical  and  consistent  as  a  Chris- 
tian." 

Jobn  Bunker  Taylor,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  October  1821.  He  died  suddenly  at  Cam- 
bridge, February  15,  1389.  His  lather  was  a  fanner. 
Young  Taylor  was  possessed  of  energy,  natural  talent 
and  a  determination  to  make  the  best  of  life.  He 
went  through  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  young 


.Imerican  country  youth  of  the  last  generation,  devel- 
oping a  good  physique  on  the  farm,  where  he  worked 
summers,  attending  the  district  school  winters,  until 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  Brattle  (Vt.)  Acad- 
emy. From  there  he  went  to  the  Union  Academy  at 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  completed  his  preparatory  edu- 
cation at  the  famous  seminary  at  Easthampton,  Mass. 

He  taught  school  for  a  time  at  Chesterfield,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Northampton. 
He  attended  lectures  at  Pittsfield  and  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  Anson  Hooker,  in  Cambridge,  as  a  stu- 
dent, in  1844.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine  from 
the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University,  and 
joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1848. 

In  1855  he  married  Miss  Helen  M.  Reed,  of  East 
Cambridge.  Four  children — two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters— have  blessed  the  union.  For  a  number  of  years 
Dr.  Taylor  was  a  partner  in  business  relations  with 
the  late  Dr.  Anson  Hooker.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  professional  career  he  was  appoint- 
ed physician  to  the  House  of  Correction,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Cambridge  School  Board.  He  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  and 
upon  the  consulting  staff  from  its  organization.  He 
held  various  public  and  responsible  positions  aud  was 
active  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  other  pro- 
gressive and  reformatory  society  movements. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  most  loved  by  those  who  knew  him 
best;  sever  demonstrative,  yet  looked  upon  as  a  leader 
in  his  section  of  the  city.  He  possessed  more  than  a 
fair  share  of  physical  vigor,  which  he  gave  unre- 
servedly to  all  who  demanded  his  professional  care. 
His  best  was  freely  offered  and  most  fully  appreciated 
at  the  bedside  of  the  suffering,  and  his  tender  sympa- 
thies and  loving  charities  will  be  treasured  in  kindly 
remembrance  by  many  hundreds  whose  only  recom- 
pense could  be  given  in  gratitude  and  prayers. 

In  his  self-sacrificing  daily  love  he  cheerfully  prac- 
ticed the  teaching  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  fell  at  his 
post  of  duty  in  a  touching,  almost  tragic  way,  dying 
on  the  very  couch  of  the  sufferer  at  whose  bedside  he 
was  guarding  over  that  most  mysterious,  almost  mirac- 
ulous of  nature's  processes,  the  birth  of  another  inde- 
pendent life.  , 

Anson  P.  Hooker,  M.D.,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Anson 
Hooker,  and  was  born  in  Cambridge  in  1832.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of  1851, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  in  1855.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  young 
-urgeons  to  offer  his  services  to  Governor  Andrew  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  commissioned 
surgeon  of  the  Twenty -sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
'  Sept.  10, 1861,  and  served  with  honor  and  distinction 
I  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled from  disease  to  resign.  He  returned  home 
June  18,  1862.  The  disease  coutinued  and  hastened 
his  death.  He  discharged  all  the  trusts  imposed 
upon  him  with  rare  ability  and  great  fidelity.  He 
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won  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  were  asaocialed 
with  him  by  his  amiability  of  disposition.  With  a 
generous  heart  and  open  hand,  he  succored  his  com- 
rades in  distress.  He  was  a  wise  and  safe  counselor  and 
a  faithful  and  true  friend.  His  early  death  in  1873 
caused  great  sorrow  among  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
with  whom  he  had  spent  his  whole  life,  save  the  time  ' 
he  wBfl  absent  in  service.  ! 

Dr.  John  Kinsley  Palmer  became  a  member  of  the  \ 
Maaaachnsetta  Medical  Society  in  1856.  He  early  ! 
became  identi6ed  as  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  | 
secure  better  advantages  for  the  higher  education  of  \ 
woman,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  New  Eng-  j 
land  Female  Medical  College,  of  which  Mrs.  Palmer  1 
was  one  of  the  founders,  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  Materia  Medica,  in  which  branch  of  medicine 
he  was  especially  an  expert.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office  for  a  number  of  years.  He  engaged  with  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  Thayer,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  fluid  extracts,  a  branch  of  business  at  that 
time  comparatively  new,  and  aided  in  founding  the 
large  commercial  home  now  so  widely  known  to  the 
trade  as  Henry  Thayer  &  Co.  For  a  number  of ! 
years  previous  to  his  death  Dr.  Palmer  was  a  con- 
6rmed  invalid,  suffering  from  gall-stone.  He  rightly 
diagnosticated  his  disease  and  often  referred  to  bis 
enemy  that  be  said  would  take  his  life — conditions 
which  were  veri6ed  by  autopsy.  Dr.  Palmer  exer- 
cised a  wide  influence  for  good  in  the  Cambridge 
community, -was  an  active  promoter  of  its  public  char- 
ities, greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  came  in  the  direct  descent,  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  from  the  first  settlers  of  the  Colony, 
and  often  pointed  with  pride  to  his  choice  collection 
of  heirlooms,  among,  which  was  a  complete  set  of 
well-preserved  table  service  of  pewter,  comprising  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces.  He  was  very  fond  of  nat- 
ural history,  especially  devoting  himself  to  concbol- 
ogy,  in  which  department  he  was  an  authority,  and  bis 
private  collection  was  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  United  States,  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars. 
He  died  November  29,  1878,  after  a  long  period  of 
suflering,  borne  with  patient  Christian  fortitude. 

John  I.  G.  Nichols,  M.IJ.,  was  born  in  Portland, 
Me.,  in  1837.  M.  D.  Harvard  1859.  Settled  in  Cam- 
bridge soon  after  graduating  and  has  remained  a  very 
busy  worker  in  bis  profession  to  the  present  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  devotee  to  the  science  of  medicine 
and  is  widely  sought  as  a  counselor  by  the  medical  | 
profession. 

Dr.  Nichols  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Observa- 
tion, Cambridge  Medical  Improvement  Society,  of 
which  he  has  been  president  and  vice-president, 
Middlesex  South  District  Medical  Society,  visiting 
physician  to  Cambridge  Ho.tpital,  etc. 

Henry  Sylvanus  Plympton,  M.D.,  acting  assistant  ; 
snrgeon  U.  S.  Army,  September  29,  1862;  assistant  ' 


Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy,  April  28,  1863;  died  at  Ciim- 
bridge,  Mass.,  September  25,  18G3,  of  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  sen-ice. 

Henry  Sylvanus  Plymptom  was  born  March  13, 
1838,  in  Cambridge,  Mas?.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Syl- 
vanus and  Mary  Bell  (Warland)  Plympton.  His 
early  boyhood  was  spent  in  Cambridge.  After  about 
two  years  in  school  at  Concord,  Mass.,  he  returned 
and  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  with 
which  he  remained  connected  as  a  student  for  three" 
years.  He  graduated  from  the  Medical  Schtwl,  of 
Harvard  University  in  1800,  and  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City  in  1861. 
He  was  then  appointed  one  of  the  resident  ph3-3ician3 
in  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  he  remained  eighteen 
months  as  junior,  senior  and  house  physician. 

September  29,  1862,  he  was  appointed  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon,  S.  Army,  and  went  to  De  Camp 
General  Hospital,  David's  I-land,  New  York  Harbor, 
where  lie  remained  until  April,  1863.  Actuated  by 
the  feeling  that  he  was  not  rendering  his  country  as 
efficient  service  as  he  might  in  a  more  responsible  po- 
aiUon,  he  presented  himself  for  examination  for  the 
navy.  Having  passed  the  examination  very  success- 
fully, be  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  April  28,  1863,  and  went  on  duty  upon 
the  receiving  ship  "  North  Carolina"  (under  Capt.  R. 
W.  W.  Jleade,  commander),  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
After  a  little  more  than  a  month  he  wa.>4  attacked  with 
pneumonia,  caused  hy  over-work  and  exposure  while 
attending  to  his  dntiea,  and  was  .soon  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained 
as  a  patient  about  three  weeks.  His  disease  had  now 
developed  into  consumption,  and  he  was  brought  to 
his  home  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died  September  28, 
1863.  His  remains  now  lie  at  ML  .\uhurn,  in  lot  No. 
3327. 

Before  his  death  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Frances  W.  Young,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  He  was  from 
childhood  of  delicate  physical  constitution ;  was 
amiable  in  disposition  and  attractive  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  members 
of  his  profession  and  personal  friends. 

William  Caldwell  Flowers,  M.D.,  wa^  born  at  Hal- 
ifax, Nova  Scotia,  on  October  l'»,  1832,  Entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1859;  graduated  in  1861. 
Returned  to  Halifax  and  practiced  until  July,  1863. 
Entered  the  United  States  service  as  acting  assistant 
surgeon  August  31,  1863,  at  Lincoln  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  January  1,  1864,  he 
was  ordered  to  Lovell  General  Hospital,  Portsmoulh 
Grove,  R.  I.  On  duty  in  the  Deparlment  of  Texas 
with  the  Fourth  Cavalry  from  .\ugust20,  1866,  to  De- 
cember 7,  1866.  On  January  31,  1867,  he  was  ordered 
to  South  Carolina,  and  served  in  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau at  Monk's  Comer  until  October  29,  1867. 

Reported  for  duty  at  Augusta  Arsenal,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  November  2,  1867,  where  he  remained  until  Oc- 
tober 1,  1873.    His  resignation  from  the  service  was 
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accepted  October  9,  1873.  Commenced  practice  in 
October,  1373.  at  Caiubridgeport,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  S?ociety  iu  1863,  aud  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cimbridge  .Medical  Improvement  Society. 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  A.M.,  M.D.,  was  graduated  A.B. 
(Harvard)  ISnS,  xM  D.  (Bowdoin)  18K1. 

Dr.  Walcott  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life  to  the  study  of  Sanitary  Science  and  has 
rendered  bis  city  and  State  most  efficient  and^valuable 
services.  Has  been  for  years  health  officer  of  Cam- 
bridge and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Dr.  Walcott  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Ameri- 
can Health  .Association,  of  which  be  was  the  president 
in  18SS. 

His  contributions  to  Sanitary  Science  have  been 
many  and  he  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authorities  in  .\merica  in  this  branch  ot 
medical  knowledge.  He  is  a  member  of  many  medi- 
cal societies,  both  .\merican  and  Foreign. 

Henry  Orlando  Marcy,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  son  of 
Smith  and  Fanny  (Gibbs)  Marcy,  was  born  in  Utisi 
Ma^.,  June  23, 183".  His  ancestry  was  of  Puritan  stock 
— p.itemal  (Marcy-Lawtou) ;  maternal  (tibbs-Morton 
— dating  back  tn  the  early  settlers  of  New  England. 
Hb  grandfather,  Thomas  Marcy,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Northern  Ohio.  His  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Israel,  and  grandfather,  Elijah  Gibbs,  served  iu 
the  Revolutionary  War  .ind  were  with  General  Gates 
at  the  surrender  of  (reneral  Burgoyne.  His  father, 
who  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a  teacher  by 
profession. 

Dr.  Marcy  received  his  preliminary  and  classical 
education  at  Wilbraham  Academy  and  Amherst  Col- 
lefre,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department 
of  Harvard  University  ISri.*}.  He  was  commissioned 
a^isLant  surgeon  of  the  43<1  Miissachusetts  Volun- 
unteers  in  -April,  1><(>3,  aud  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber surgeon  of  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops 
recruited  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  appointed 
medical  director  of  Florida  in  lHt54,  aud  served  on 
thestafis  of  Generals  Van  Wyck,  Potter  and  Hatch. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  Dr.  Marcy  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Wendell,  of  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession. 

In  the  spring  of  1S6D  he  went  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  study  and  entered  the  University  at  Berlin, 
where  he  remained  a  year  as  a  special  student  of  Pro- 
fessors Virchow  and  ilartin.  He  then  visited  the 
various  capital*  of  Europe  and  studied  the  hospitals 
and  their  service,  spending  quite  a  period' in  London 
and  Edinburgh.  He  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Prof.  Lister's  teachings  and  returned  to  America  to 
adopt,  among  the  first,  the  now  famous,  but  then  (in 
this  country)  unknown  methods  of  aseptic  and  anti- 
septic surgery. 

For  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  more  especially 


to  the  surgical  diseases  of  women,  Dr.  Marcy  re- 
moved to  Boston  in  iSSO  and  opened  in  Cambridge  a 
private  hospital  for  women,  which  is  still  in  successful 
operation. 

He  participated  actively  in  the  Seventh  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress,  held  in  London  in  1881, and 
was  president  of  the  Gynaecological  Section  of  the 
Ninth  Congress,  held  in  Washington  in  1887. 

He  has  contributed  largely  to  surgical  literature, 
and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, to  the  vice-presidency  r>(  which  he  was 
elected  in  I87D.  In  1882  he  was  president  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  for  some  years 
a  member  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  this  association. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  medical  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations in  both  Europe  and  America,  and  was 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1384. 

The  Wesleyan  University  conferred  in  1887  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  Marcy  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  skill  and  literary  merit. 

In  1884  Dr.  Slarcy  published  in  two  volumes  the 
translation  of  the  works  of  Prof.  G.  B.  Ercolani,  of 
Bologna,  Italy,  upon  the  "Reproductive  Processes," 
besides  which  he  has  published  his  own  special 
studies  of  the  uterine  mucosa  during  pregnancy.  His 
best  known  publications  are,  "  Plaetic  Splints  in  Sur- 
gery," Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June  28,  1877 
(reprint);  "Aspiration  of  the  Knee  Joint,"  Tranme- 
tiona  of  American  Med.  Asso.,  1879  (reprint) ;  "  Frac- 
ture of  the  Patella,"  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
1876  (reprint);  "  Histological  Studies  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Osseous  Callous  in  Man  and  Animals," 
Annafu  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  1881  (reprint) ;  Cure 
of  Hernia  by  the  Antiseptic  Use  of  the  Animal  Su- 
ture," Transactions  of  the  American  Med.  Asso.,  1878 
(reprint  1879) ;  "  The  Best  Methods  of  Operative 
^Voulld  Treatment,"  The  Medical  (iazette,  N.  Y.,  1882 
(reprint) ;  "  The  Comparative  Value  of  Germicides," 
1880 ;  "  The  Relations  of  Micro-Organisms  to  Sanitary 
Science,"  1883 ;  "Medical  Legislation," ^mcn«ia.l/ir<i. 
Asso.  Journal,  1885  (reprint) ;  "The  Climatic  Treat- 
ment of  Disease,"  American  Med.  Asso.  Journal,  1885 
(reprint);  "The  Surgical  Advantages  of  the  Buried 
.Vnimal  Sutuie,"  TTie  American  Med.  Asso.  Jour.,  1888 
(reprint);  "The  Histological  and  Surgical  Treatment 
of  Uterine  Myoma,"  1882  (reprint  1887);  "Explora- 
tory Laparotomy,"  American  Med.  Asso.  Jour.,  1889  ; 
"General  Treatise  on  Hernia,"  1889;  "The  Pe- 
rineum: its  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Methods  of 
Restoration  after  Injury,  '  Trans.  American  Assoriaiion 
of  Obstetricians  and  Gyruccologitts,  1888 ;  "The  Animal 
Suture:  its  Place  in  Surgery,"  Trans.  American  Asso. 
of  Obstetricians  and  Gyncecologists,  1889  (reprint); 
"  The  Cure  of  Hemorrhoids  by  Excision  and  Closure 
with  the  Buried  Animal  Suture,"  reprint  from  Annals 
of  Surgery,  November,  1889. 

Albert  Lane  Norris,  M.D.,  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1839,  at  Epping,  N.  H. 
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Besidea  the  education  received  in  his  native  town 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N. 
H.,  and  later  for  some  time  at  the  Wealeyan  Academy^ 
Wilbrabam,  Mass.  Because  of  ill  health  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  study,  and  for  about  four  years 
he  engaged  in  business. 

He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Harvard  in  1865,  and 
at  once  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  an 
assistant  surgeon  under  contract.  He  vras  commis- 
sioned assistant  surgeon  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  United  Stales  Colored  Troops,  October, 
1866,  and  mustered  out  April  2,  1867. 

Dr.  Norris  settled  in  Cambridge  in  1867,  and  early 
entered  upon  an  extensive  practice. 

lie  visited  Europe  in  1869  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  spending  some  months  in  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Edinburgh.  He  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  ob- 
iitetrical  studies. 

Among  hifl  published  articles  are :  1,  "  Diaphrag- 
matic Hernia;"  2,  "Ectopia  Cordis;"  "  Trana- 
fuaio  Sanguinis;"  4,  "Dystocia  with  Craniotomy;" 
5,  "  Puerperal  Metritis."  Dr.  Norris  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Observa- 
tion, Gynsecologlcal  Society,  Cambridge  Medical  Im- 
provement Society,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  etc. 

Alfred  Fairbanks,  Holt,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Lynde- 
boro',  Hillsboro'  County,  New  Hampshire,  December 
16,  1838.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  home  farm, 
attending  the  schools  of  his  native  town  a  part  of  each 
year.  In  1855  and  for  the  three  following  years  he 
attended  the  academy  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.,  during 
the  fall  and  spring,  teaching  school  in  the  winter. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  with  the  physician  of  his  native  town. 

In  the  winter  of  1858-59  he  attended  a  full  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  part 
of  a  course  in  1859-<jO. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  he  entered  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  where  he  graduated  in  Ju  ne 
of  that  year.    Coming  to  Cambridge  a  few  weeks 
later,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician,  occupying 
an  ofSce  on  Main  St.  near  Norfolk.    Here  he  remained  j 
until  April  16,  1861.    On  the  evening  of  that  date  he  | 
enlisted  in  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  war,  and  i 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  started  with  his  comrades  | 
for  the  seat  of  war.    This  company  was  raised  by 
Capt,  J.  P.  Bichardson,  and  was  beyond  question  the 
first  company  organized  especially  for  the  war  of  the 
great  Rebellion  of  1861. 

Dr.  Holt  served  with  this  company  for  the  three 
months  for  which  they  were  mustered.    A  part  of  the 
time,  however,  he  was  detailed  aa  hospital  steward  of  \ 
the  Third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Militia,  to  which 
his  company  wag  attached. 

Returned  to  Cambridge  late  in  July  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service,  and  at  once  sought  admis- 
sion  to  the  medical  corps  of  the  great  volunteer  army 


then  being  orgflnized.  Passed  his  examination  before 
the  medical  board,  and  early  in  November,  1861,  be 
joined  what  became  the  Thirtieth  Mas.^achusetts  Vol- 
unteers, then  being  recruited  at  Lowell.  December 
6, 1861,  he  was  mustered  afi  assistant  surgeon  of  that 
1  raiment.  January  2,  1862,  he  embarked  with  his 
regiment  for  Ship  Island,  Miss. 

Dr.  Holt  entered  New  Orleans  with  his  regiment 
August  2,  1862,  after  witnessing  the  great  bombard- 
ment, assault  and  capture  of  the  forts  below  the  city 
by  the  United  States  Navy. 

Dr.  Holt  remained  in  this  department  during  his 
service.  He  participated  in  nearly  all  the  battles  and 
campaigns  in  this  e.\treme  part  of  the  South.  He 
!  was  complimented  in  general  orders  by  the  depart- 
ment commander  for  humane  bravery  in  caring  for 
the  wounded  on  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Baton  R'juge, 
'  La.,  August.'i,  1862. 

In  December,  1862,  Dr.  Holt  was  promoted  to  sur- 
geon of  the  First  Texas  Cavalry,  made  up  of  Union 
men  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  State  on 
account  of  their  Union  sentiments.  .Among  these 
men  were  those  who  had,  before  and  since  the  war, 
held  high  and  important  positions,  both  ic  their  State 
and  the  nation. 

In  December,  1863,  Dr.  Holt  left  the  medical 
department  and  was  made  the  senior  major  of  his 
regiment.  In  December,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel.  For  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war,  or  after  he  left  the  medical  department,  he  was 
almost  constantly  in  command  of  his  regiment.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  with  his  command  at 
Sau  .\ntonio,  Texas,  November  1,  ISH-'i,  having  served 
almost  continuously  in  the  field  from  .\pril  17,  1861. 
He  never  lost  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  from 
sickness  and  had  only  one  furlough  of  a  mobth,  and 
that  during  the  winter  of  1865,  when  no  active  opera- 
tions were  going  on.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  a 
cavalry  fight  near  Muryazie,  La.,  in  the  fall  of  1864. 

Id  the  winlerof  1866,  Dr.  Holt  resumed  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Cambridge,  where  he  has  since  resided ; 
joined  the  Massachusetts  Medic.il  Society  in  1867; 
appointed  medical  examiner  in  187!>,  an  office  he 
still  holds;  apj>ointed  surgeon-general  of  Massachu- 
setts in  January,  1884  (since  reappointed  by  Gover- 
nors Ames  and  Brackett) ;  appointed  pension  ex- 
amining surgeon  on  the  Boston  Board  April,  1880, 
and  on  the  organization  of  said  board  was  made 
ita  president;  health  officer  of  Cambridge  from 
1880  to  June.  1889,  when  he  resigned;  degree 
of  M.A.  conferred  by  University  of  Vermont  in 
1886;  member  Maasachurietts  Medical  Society,  Cam- 
bridge Medical  Improvement  Society  (ex- president), 
American  Public  Health  Association,  American  -Med- 
ical Association,  Medico-Legal  Society  (vice-prehi- 
dent)  and  Boston  Society  Medical  Observation. 

Edward  R.  Cogswell,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1841.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  diss  of 
1864;  received  his  medical  degree  at  Harvard  1867  ; 
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was  appointed  health  officer  of  Cambridge  1878-79. 
Author  of  sanitary  condition  of  Cambridge  in  report 
of  Masaai^husetts  Stat«  Board  of  Health,  1878. 

Few  citizens  have  taken  a  deeper  iuterest  in  the 
welfare  of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Cogswell  has  seryed  the 
city  in  variou.';  capacities  ;  at  present  is  a  member  of 
the  Boiird  of  .-Vldennen. 

Dr.  Cogswell,  in  common  with  many  of  his  class- 
mates, left  college  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  served  with  distinction  with  the  troops 
enlisted  for  nine  months,  in  the  campaigns  of  North 
Carolina. 

Augustus  Peck  Clarke,  A.M.,  M.D.,  son  of  the  late 
Setb  Darling  Clarke  and  Fauny  Peck  Clarke,  was 
bom  in  Pawcucket,  Providence  County,  R.  I.,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1833.  His  father,  Seth  Darling  Clarke, 
was  of  the  eighth  generation  of  Joseph  Clarke 
(Joseph',  Joseph^,  Joseph',  Joseph*,  Joseph',  Icha- 
bod',  Edward')  and  .\lice  Pepper,  who  came  from 
Suffolk  County.  England,  to  Dedham,  Mass.,  prior  to 
the  year  1640.  His  mother,  Fanny  Peck,  was  of  the 
sixth  generation  of  Joseph  Peck  (Joseph',  Nathaniel', 
NathanieP,  David',  JoeP),  who  came  in  the  ship  "  Dil- 
igence" from  Beccles,  England,  to  Hingham,  Mass., 
iu  the  year  1638.  Dr.  Clarke  completed  his  prepara- 
tory cou.-se  in  'he  Grammar  School  at  Providence,  R. 
I.,  and  entered  Brown  University  in  September,  1856. 
Received  the  degree  of  .\.M.  from  that  University 
in  class  of  1860;  studied  medicine  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  University  in  class  of 
1862;  entered  the  army  aa  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
Sixth  New  York  Cavalry,  August,  1861 ;  served  in 
the  Peninsular  Campaign,  conducteii  by  General 
SIcClellan,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
•Savage  Station,  Va.,  June  29,  1862,  and  ws3  after- 
wards sent  to  Richmond;  promoted  to  the  rank  ol 
surgeon  of  Sixth  New  York  Cdvalrv,  May  5,  1863. 
At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  made  by  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  under  the  command  of  General 
Grant,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Dr.  Clarke  was  appointed 
3urgeon-in  chief  of  the  Second  Brigade,  First  Divi- 
sion of  the  Cavalry  Corps,  whose  daring  achievements 
rendered  immortal  the  name  of  Sheridan.  Dr.  Clarke 
was  chief  medical  otScer  of  the  brigade  until  the 
clotjing  campaign  of  1865,  when  he  was  appointed 
surgeoQ-in-chief  of  the  entire  First  Division  of  Cav- 
alry. These  labors  he  also  performed  until  the  divi- 
sion was  disbanded,  July  1,  1865.  During  his  four 
years'  service  Dr.  Clarke  participated  in  upwards  of 
eighty-two  battles  and  engagements  with  the  enemy. 
October  4,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colo- 
nel "  for  gallant  aud  meritorious  conduct  during  his 
term  of  service."  Immediately  after  the  close  of  his 
military  service  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
where  he  soon  established  a  reputation  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  in  which  profession  he  has  since 
continued  his  labors.  Dr.  Clarke  was  married  io 
Bristol.  R.  L,  October  23,  1861,  to  Mary  H.  Gray, 
daughter  of  the  late  Gideon  and  Hannah  Ome  Gray. 


For  1871-73  Dr.  Clarke  was  elected  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Common  Council,  and  for  1874  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  He  declined  further  municipal  service. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  has  been  one  of  its  councilors  ;  is  vice-president 
of  the  Gynecological  (Medical)  Society  of  Boston, 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
GynsECologists,  and  of  the  American  Public  Health 
-Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cs 1  Association  and  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cambridge  Medical 
Society  and  was  its  secretary  .several  years;  altio mem- 
ber of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress  at 
Washington.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cambridge  Club,  and  is  president  of  the  Cambridge 
Art  Circle.  He  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  He  hss  been  a  frequent  contributor  of  arti- 
cles to  the  public  press  and  to  different  medical 
societies  and  journals.  The  following  are  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  papers  Dr.  Clarke  hss  contributed: 
"Cases  of  Tracheotomy,"  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1868;  "Series  of  Histories  of  Wouads  and 
Other  Injuries,"  "  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  1865;  "Cases  of  Puer- 
peral Peritonitis,"  1868;  "Inguinal  Hernia,"  J870; 
"Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum,"  Boston  Medi- 
rnl  and  Surffical  Journal,  1881 ;  "  Removal  of  Intra- 
uterine Fibroids,"  76i<i.,  1882;  "Cerebral  Erysipe- 
las," Jbid,  1883;  "Hemiplegia,"  Journal  American 
Medical  Association,  1884;  "  Uterine  Displacements," 
Ibid.,  1884;  "Obstinate  Vomiting  of  Pregnancy," 
Ibid,,  1885 ;  "  Vascular  Growths  of  the  Female  Meatus 
Urinarius,"  Medical  Press  and  Cirailar,  London,  Eng- 
land, 1887,  and  Tratisacfiont  of  the  yinth  Iniernntional 
MedjcalCongress,  1887 ;  "  Pathogenic  Organisms,"  ^o^/r- 
ii-ai  of  A  merican  Medical  Associaiion,  1883 ;  "  Rabies  and 
Hydrophobia,"  Ibid.,  1883;  "Fracture  of  the  Cervical 
Vertebrre,"  Ibid.,  1884 ;  "  Induced  Premature  Labor," 
[bid.,  1885;  "Renal  Calculi,"  Ibid.,  1885;  "Pelvic 
Cellulitb,"  Ibid.,  1886;  "  Early  and  Repeated  Tap- 
ping in  .\scite8,"  Ibid.,  1886;  "Abortion  for  Uncon- 
trollable Vomiting  of  Pregnancy,"  Ibid.,  1888;  "  Ante- 
partum Hour-Glass  Constriction  of  the  Uterus,"  Ibid., 
1888 ;  "  Chronic  Cystitis  in  the  Female,"  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics,  1889;  "Treatment  of  Certain 
Cases  of  Salpingitis,"  Transactions  of  the  American 
Associaiion  of  Obstetricians  and  Gymrcologists,  1888; 
•'  Managemeut  of  the  Perineum  During  Labor,"  iA/d., 
1889;  "Rapid  Dilata.tion  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,"  Traits- 
actions  of  the  Gyncecologiral  Society,  Boston,  Vol.  I, 
1889;  "Faradism  in  the  Practice  of  Gynaecology," 
Ibid.,  1889;  "The  Treatment  of  Placenta  Prsevia," 
1890;  "On  the  Importance  of  Early  Recognition  of 
Pyoealpinx  as  a  Cause  of  Suppurative  Pelric  Inflam- 
mation," 1890. 

Edmund  H.  Stevens,  bom  at  Stanated,  Canada, 
January  2,  1846,  father  and   mother   being  from 
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New  Hampshire;  entert-d  college  at  sixteen;  led 
college  at  end  of  second  year,  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  After  tak- 
ing one  course  of  lectures,  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  April,  1864,  :ia  a  medical  cadet ;  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Jlobilfl  August  5,  18H4;  was  discharged 
from  the  navy  in  December,  I8t)4 ;  after  a  second 
course  of  lectures,  entered  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  contract 
surgeon  March,  1865  ;  served  three  months  in  Vir- 
ginia. Graduated  in  medicine  from  Har\  ard  Medical 
School  in  1867;  from  April  1,  1867,  to  April  1,  1871, 
was  health  officer  on  quarantine,  Boston ;  settled 
in  Cambridge  April  1,  1871 ;  was  married  to  iMelissa 
E.  Paine,  May,  186f;  member  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society ;  member  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Observation ;  member  Cambridge  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Improvement ;  member  Cambridge  School  Board 
from  1876  to  1882;  visiting  physician  Cambridge 
Hospital. 

James  Arthur  Dow,  born  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  December 
18,  1844;  educated  at  Newbury  (Vermont)  Seminary, 
and  at  the  University  of  Vermont  Medical  College ; 
graduating  in  June,  IS67;  practiced  in  ^Vind80^,  Vt., 
until  1870,  then  lociited  in  (Cambridge;  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  Massachusetts  Jledicil  Society ;  member  of  the 
Cambridge  Medical  Society  ;  has  been  for  three  years 
visiting  physician  at  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 

Edward  S.  Wood,  M.D.,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1867,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1871.  Fel.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. ;  Mem.  Am. 
Pub.  Health  Assoc ;  Mass.  Med.-Leg.  Soc. ;  Bos. 
Soc.  Med.  Observ. ;  Bos.  Soc.  Med.  Sci. ;  Bos.  Soc. 
Med.  Improv.;  Mem.  Revision  Com.  U.  S.  Pharmacop,, 
1880;  Professor  Chem.  Harv.  Univ.  ;  Chem.  Mass. 
Gen.  Hosp. ;  editor  (with  Dr.  R.  Amory)  of  "  Whar- 
ton &  Stille's  Medical  Jurispnidence,  Volume  on 
Poisons,"  4th  ed.;  author,  "Illuminating  Gaa  in  ita 
Relation  to  Health,"  Rep.  and  Papers  Am.  Pnb. 
ITecUtk  Assoc.,  iii  ;  Trans.,  "  Poisoniug  by  the  Heavy 
Metals  and  their  Salts,  including  Arsenic  and  Phos- 
phorus," Ziemssen's  Cyclop,  iviii  ;  Contrib.,  "The 
Relation  which  Chemistry  .bears  to  Forensic  Medi- 
cine," Trans.  Mass.  Med.-Leg.  Soc.  1. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
June  22,1856;  graduated  from  Harvard  University, 
in  the  class  of  1878;  received  his  medical  degree  from 
the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  College  in  1882; 
was  house  pupil  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
1881-82;  student  of  medicine  in  Germany,  1882-83, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  North  Cambridge;  is  a  member  of  the  Maa- 
sachusetta  Medical  Society,  Cambridge  Medical  Im- 
provement Society,  and  is  one  of  the  physicians  to 
the  Cambridge  Hospital. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  each  member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  the  present  would  be  of  much  inter- 
est and  value;  but  the  limit  of  this  article  prevents 
the  completion  of  asubject  left  to  some  future  historian. 

The  editor  deeply  regrets  the  necessary  omission 


of  an  outline,  at  least,  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profcbsion,  both  past  and  present,  who 
have  been  and  ar»-  men  eminent  in  letters  and  science. 
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MILIT.VRY. 
BY  i:OL.  WILLIAM  A.  BANCROFT. 

"Oo  jonder  hill  tb»  linu  li-ll, 

Bui  here  vrns  cliii'p**f1  llie  rugle  fl  =iheH.** — Hnhnet, 

Air,  the  headquarters  of  \Vashingtou,  and  as  the 
camp  of  a  large  portion  of  the  .\merican  army  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Boston,  Cambridge  jjossesses  more 
than  a  local  prominence  in  the  military  history  of  the 
country  ;  but  if  the  stirring  scenes  of  1775-76  which 
were  enacted  within  her  borders  shall  be  deemed  as 
to  her  mere  chance  events,  still  as  the  town  which, 
out  of  Iter  small  population,  furnished  450  men  for 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  the  city  which 
s^ent  the  first  company  of  citizen  volunteers  raised  to 
support  the  national  government  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  followed  them  with  an 
enrollment  of  men  equaling  cue-sixth  of  her  entire 
jwpiilation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  patriotic 
military  spirit  of  her  citizen."?. 

While  there  were  exempt  from  active  participation 
in  the  training  and  service  of  the  militia  the'leading 
magistrates  and  clergy,  and  while  old  age  and  infirm- 
ity furnished  grounds  for  excusing  others,  yet,  sub- 
stantially, every  male  person  of  arms-bearing  age,  in 
the  little  groups  of  i)eople  which  formed  the  early 
settlements  of  the  colony,  was  required  to  perform  ac- 
tive service  in  the  militia. 

At  first,  as  military  commanders,  the  leading  spir- 
its selected  one  or  two  men  in  each  plantation — men 
usually  who  had  either  seen  actual  service  in  war  in 
the  old  country  or  had  acquired  some  knowledge  and 
c-tperience  in  military  matters  by  serving  with  regu- 
lar troops.  Plymouth  had  the  doughty  Myles  Stand- 
ish  and  Cambridge  had  Daniel  Patrick.  Later,  as 
the  population  increased,  and  something  like  a  mili- 
tary organization  was  effected,  when  companies  were 
formed  into  regiments,  and  regiments  which  were 
composed  of  the  militia  of  a  given  number  of  settle- 
ments became  a  part  of  a  larger  body,  more  officers 
were  required,  and  the  method  of  selection  by  elec- 
tion, applied  to  every  other  office,  was  resorted  to. 
This  method  has  been  followed  ever  since,  and  is  en- 
grailed in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 
althongh  some  have  thought  that  the  principle  of  the 
original  selection  was  the  better.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  a  plentiful  supply  of  officers  was  made.  In 
Cambridge  alone,  from  the  first  settlement  to  the 
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Revolutinn  — from  Captain  Patrick  to  Major-Genej-al 
Brattle — the  number  of  military  titles  bestowed  waa 
rot  small.  In  fact,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  ex- 
ceeded in  frequency  those  met  with  at  the  present 
day  in  some  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  four  corner-stones  upon 
which  the  structure  of  New  England  society  was 
built  were  the  church,  the  public  school,  the  town- 
meeting  and  the  militia.  For  generations,  certainly, 
ill  the  old  colony  days,  these  institutions  existed  side 
by  side,  and  the  influences  which  they  have  exerted 
and  still  exert  are  jiotent.  Although  the  militia  iu 
time  became  necessarily,  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  comparatively  unimportant, 
and,  as  originally  constituted  and  made  use  of,  long 
ago  ceased  to  exist,  leaving  but  a  form  of  language 
upon  the  statute-book,  still,  as  the  first  of  the  succes- 
sive stages  through  which  our  "force  of  last  resort" 
Las  passed,  it  will  be  interesting  as  a  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  to  get  some  glimpses  of  the  institution 
as  it  existed  in  Cambridge. 

It  is  said  that  Daniel  Patrick,  the  first  Cambridge 
capiain,  was  induced  by  Winthrop  and  his  companions 
to  leave  Holland,  where  he  served  as  a  common  soldier 
in  the  sovereign's  guard,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
venture,  and  to  become  for  them  a  military  adviser 
and  commander.  Rapid  promotion  it  must  have 
sremed  to  Private  Patrick  to  rise  from  the  ranks  at 
one  step  to  the  position  of  commander  of  the  forces, 
although  in  a  somewhat  less  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  army  than  that  of  Holland.  Judging 
fr.<m  his  name,  Holland  was  not  the  birth-place  of 
this  early  Cantabrigian  man  of  war,  but  this  cirrum- 
staiice  should  not  detract  at  all  from  his  military 
prowe.ss,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  was  one  of  that  race 
whose  exploits  in  the  armies  both  of  Europe  and  of 
America  have  proved  it  to  be,  on  many  a  hard-fought 
field,  and  with  many  a  deed  of  desperate  valor,  pre- 
eminently a  race  of  soldiers.  Capiain  Patrick  came 
to  Cambridge,  probably  from  Watertown,  in  1632, 
although  it  may  have  been  earlier,  for  he  was  in 
Charlestown  in  1630,  where  it  is  probable  that  he 
was,  in  whole  or  in  part,  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, that  he  might  the  better  devote  his  energies  to 
the  pur|)Ose  for  which  he  had  migrated  from  Europe. 
During  his  residence  in  Cambriilge  he  received  from 
the  authorities  a  grant  of  land,  which  has  perpetuated 
U>  the  present  day  his  title,  if  not  his  name.  What 
Cambridge  lad,  or  Harvard  student  of  aquatic  bent, 
but  knows  of  that  gra-sy,  pine-capped  knoll  on  the 
bank  of  the  Charles  River  just  south  of  the  foot  of 
Jfagazine  Street,  whose  .surrounding  marsh  at  the 
highest  tides  is  still  completely  covered  with  water, 
leaving  it  the  "Captain's  Island,''  as  it  is,  and  as  it 
has  been,  called  for  over  two  and  a  half  centuries? 
AV^hat  more  enduring  memorial  could  have  been 
given  him  ? 

In  the  Pequot  "War  Cambridge  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished twelve  soldiers,  presumedly  under  Patrick's 
12 


leadership,  but  it  is  also  recorded  that  in  this  expedi- 
tion he  had  command  of  forty  men.  His  military 
taleuts,  no  doubt,  led  the  commander  in-chief  to  con- 
solidate the  Cambridge  troops  with  those  from  other 
plantations,  and  place  the  whole,  who,  geographically 
at  least,  must  have  corresponded  to  a  regiment,  under 
Patrick  as  regimental  commander.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  Cambridge  in  the  pursuit  of  his  chosen  )iro- 
fession  until  November,  1637,  when  he  removed  to 
Ipswich.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Stamford,  Connec- 
ticut, where,  in  1643,  renewing,  as  it  were,  his  earlier 
associations,  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
Dutchman. 

When  the  regimental  organizations  were  perfected 
in  1636  Cambridge,  besides  its  company  otficers,  fur- 
nished the  lieutenant- colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which 
it  was  a.ssigned  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Dudley,  who 
had  already  been  Governor,  and  who  was  afterwards 
elected  major-general  of  all  the  militia.  Later,  either 
in  the  same  or  in  another  regiment,  Cambridge  fur- 
nished a  colonel,  John  Haynes,  who  also  had  been 
Governor,  and  whowas  afterwards  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  a  lieutenant- colonel,  Roger  Harhiken- 
den.  Among  the  earlier  officers  was  George  Cooke, 
chosen  a  captain  of  Cambridge  militia  about  1637,  who 
was,  pei  haps,  an  original  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,  and  who  certainly 
was  its  captain  in  1643.  Cooke  returned  to  England 
in  1645,  where  he  fought  under  Cromwell  in  the 
Commonwealth's  army,  became  a  colonel  and  finally 
lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Ireland.  When 
he  was  a  Cambridge  captain  he  had  as  his  ensign  one 
Samuel  Shepard.  The  latter  went  to  England  with 
his  captain,  became  a  major,  very  likely  in  Cooke's 
regiment,  and,  like  Cooke,  saw  service  in  Ireland, 
where  it  is  probable  that  he  too  departed  this  life, 
though  not  in  battle.  Cromwell's  campaigns  in  Ire- 
land were  arduous  and  full  of  hardship.  Did  the 
exigencies  of  their  service  permit,  it  is  easy  to  think 
of  these  two  soldiers,  ere  they  were  separated  by  death, 
turning  back  in  memory  and  iu  conversation  to  the 
little  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  peaceful  Charles, 
where,  as  militia  olficers,  they  had  trained  together 
and  unconsciously  had  prepared  themselves  lor  the 
sternest  duties  of  military  life. 

Without  much  doubt  the  successor  of  George 
Cooke  as  captain  of  the  Cambridge  com[)any,  or 
train  band,  was  Daniel  Gookin,  who  came  to  be  a 
person  of  considerable  importance  in  the  colony. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  although 
he  received  high  military  promotion,  he  retained, 
probably  as  a  kind  of  honorary  captain,  the  position 
of  commander  of  the  Cambridge  company  for  forty 
years.  By  the  General  Court  he  was  chosen,  May  5, 
1676,  sergeant-major  of  the  Middlesex  regiment,  a 
position  which  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  a  modern 
military  organization,  but  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  a  field  officer  with  executive  powers,  subordinate, 
no  doubt,  to  those  of  a  regimental  commander.  Be- 
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lore  tli'iH  ii|)|)oinl.iiiciit,  liowovcr,  (Jiiptaiii  Gookin  liad 
pdrlbrmod  tlio  (hilics  of  tliis  oHice,  ami  in  "  King 
Will  "  lie  appears  to  have  been  in  command 
of  all  *lio  I\Iiddleflex  County  militia,  and  to  have 
issued  orders  in  accordance  therewith.  His  instruc- 
tions to  Captain  Joseph  Sill,  also  a  Cambridge  man, 
to  put  himself  in  command  of  the  men  from  Charles- 
town,  Watertown  and  Cambridge,  are  characteristic  of 
the  man  and  of  the  time.  They  close  as  follows: 
"So.  desiring  the  ever-living  God  to  accompany  you 
and  your  company  with  his  gracious  conduct  and 
[iresence,  and  that  he  will  for  Christ's  sake  appear  in 
all  the  mounts  of  difficulty,  and  cover  all  your 
heads  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  deliver  the  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel  enemy  of  God  and  his  people  into 
your  hands,  and  make  you  executioners  of  his  just 
indignation  upon  them,  and  return  you  victorious 
unto  us,  I  commit  you  and  your  company  unto  God, 
and  remain  your  very  loving  friend,  Daniel  GookiD, 
Senior.'' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1676),  right  in  the 
midst  of  their  planting  season,  that  the  danger  from 
the  Indians  became  so  imminent  that  the  autliorities 
began  to  build  a  stockade  around  the  more  thickly- 
settled  portion  of  the  town.  As  it  was  a  military 
measure,  the  militia  officers  were  necessarily  con- 
cerned, and  they,  with  the  selectmen,  were  empowered 
to  direct  the  construction  of  the  defences.  Before 
the  completion  of  the  stockade  the  danger  subsided, 
and  much  of  the  timber  which  had  been  got  out  was 
used  in  the  repair  of  the  bridge  to  Boston,  or  the 
"  Great  Bridge,"  as  it  was  then  called,  which  crossed 
the  Charles  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Boylston 
Street,  where  now  is  the  North  Harvard  Street  Bridge, 
of  Brighton. 

Five  years  after  he  was  chosen  sergeant-major,  at  the 
general  election  held  IVIay  11, 1681.  Gookin  was  elected 
major-general  of  all  the  militia  of  the  colony,  and  this 
office  he  kept  until  he  was  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
or  as  long  as  the  colony  charter  lasted.  General 
Gookin  was  a  man  of  much  force  of  character,  and 
this,  together  with  his  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  (he  held  civil  office  for  quite  as  many  years  as 
he  did  military),  no  doubt  attracted  the  attention  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  selected  him  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  a  scheme  for  colonizing  Jamaica  with 
people  Irom  New  England.  Gookin  was  a  seleclraan, 
a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  in  which,  dur- 
ing one  year  of  his  service,  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  held  the  office  of  Assistant,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Councilor,  from  1652  to  1686,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1676.  Of  strong  convictions 
was  thin  Daniel  Gookin,  and  to  them,  no  doubt,  he 
owed  his  defeat  for  office  in  that  year,  for,  having  be- 
friended the  Praying  Indians,  the  feeling  against  him 
became  so  great,  that  his  election  was  thereby  pre- 
vented. Of  stern,  soldierly  qualities,  this  Cambridge 
militia  officer  was  uncompromising  also  in  religious 
matters,  and,  although  an  assistant  of  John  Eliot  in 


the  conversion  of  the  Indiiiim,  when  th(.!  (^ualu  rs 
proposed  to  follow  their  peculiar  doctrines  in  the 
colony,  they  found  little  consideration  at  his  hands. 
He  made  two  visits  to  England,  and  upon  his  last  re- 
turn to  the  colony,  brouf^ht  with  him  to  Cambridge 
the  two  regicides.  Generals  (.foffennd  VVIialley.  For 
this  he  was  denounced  by  the  royalists  in  the  colony, 
but  during  the  dilFerences  which  lollowe<l  the  ascen- 
sion of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  he  stood  stdutly  for 
the  chartered  right  of  the  colonists.  Verily,  in  those 
days  they  made  militia  officers  out  of  the  right 
stuff  I 

Up  to  the  lime  of  the  abrogation  of  the  colony 
charter,  military  service  was  required  of  suLslnn- 
tially  all  able-bodied  males  of  sixteen  yearsof  Mge  iirid 
upwards.  Occasionally,  upon  application  to  the 
Court,  individuals  were  exempted  from  service  as 
private  soldiers,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  advanced 
age;  but  those  who  held  commissions  as  officers 
evinced  no  disposition  to  retire  for  any  such  reason. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  instances  of  service 
among  officers  at  an  advanced  age.  One  is  that  of 
Samuel  Green,  of  whom  it  was  said  in  an  obiliiary 
that  "  this  Captain  Green  was  a  commission  officer  of 
the  military  company  of  Cambridge,  who  chose  him 
for  above  sixty  years  together  ;  and  he  died  there 
January  1,  1701-2,  se.  87,  highly  esteemed  and  be- 
loved both  for  piety  and  a  martial  genius.  He  took 
such  great  delight  in  the  military  exercise,  that  llie 
arrival  of  their  training-days  would  always  raise  his 
joy  and  spirit ;  and  when  he  was  grown  so  aged  that 
he  could  not  walk,  he  would  be  carried  out  in  his 
chair  into  the  field,  to  view  and  order  his  company." 

Was  the  saying,  "  Few  die  and  none  resign,"  cur- 
rent then,  as  now? 

In  the  forces  raised  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  to  operate  against  the  French  and  Indians, 
Cambridge  was  represented  by  both  oflicers  and  men. 
Among  the  former  was  John  Leverctt,  afterwards 
president  of  Harvard  Cullege,  and  there  also  appear 
the  names  of  Captain  Sajnucl  Gookin,  son,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Samuel  Gookin,  grandson  of  General  Daniel 
Gookin.  The  former  was  High  Sherilf,  or  "Marshal- 
General"  of  the  colony,  and,  after  the  abolition  of 
this  office,  was  High  Sheriff  of  Suflulk  and  afterwards 
of  ]\Iiddlesex.  His  son,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
appointed  a  deputy  ;  and  this  office  the  lieutenant  re- 
tained for  sixty-four  years.  Surely,  if  there  was  a 
spoils  system  then,  this  oflicial  was  spared. 

In  the  expedition  against  Port  Eoyal  (1710),  Ed- 
mund Goflfe,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  was  the  (Jumbridge 
officer  of  the  highest  rank.  It  appears  that  he  was  af- 
terwards commissioned  "Colonel  of  all  the  forces  in 
the  western  frontiers  of  Middlesex  and  Essex,  to- 
gether with  the  town  of  Brookfield."  He,  too,  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Middlesex. 

Another  Cambridge  captain  was  Am  mi  Ruhamah 
Cutter.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  172.'), 
entered  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  at  North  Yar- 
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mouth,  but  five  years  later  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
charge  oil  account  of  his  Arminian  tendencies.  He 
then  adopted  the  profession  of  a  physician,  which  he 
followed  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was,  no  doubti 
an  active  member  of  the  militia  in  Crtmbridge.  After 
several  years  in  the  service  of  the  country,  he  appears 
among  the  forces  before  Louisbourg,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  while  engaged  there  he  died. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War  Cambridge  was 
well  represented  in  the  army,  although  by  no  officer 
of  high  rank,  sending  altogether  several  companies  of 
soldiers.  On  one  occasion,  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  a  Cambridge  officer,  Captain  William  Angier, 
showed  himself  equal  to  an  emergency  which  threat- 
ened serious  disaster.  The  regiment  to  which  his 
company  belonged  formed  the  garrison  of  Fort  Cum- 
berland, in  Nova  Scotia.  Before  they  were  relieved 
by  other  troops,  the  regiment's  term  of  service  expired, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  enlisted  men  were 
preparing  to  abandon  the  fort  and  to  return  home. 
Had  this  desertion  been  accomplished  the  fort,  no 
doubt,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
To  avert  such  a  consequence,  the  commanding  officer 
gave  orders  to  disarm  the  men.  This  order  was  to  be 
executed  by  the  company  commanders,  and  the  first 
company  to  be  paraded  for  the  purpose  was  ('aptain 
Angler's.  The  first  man,  upon  the  captain's  order, 
handed  over  his  piece,  but  the  second  not  only  refused 
to  obey  the  order,  but,  when  Captain  Angier  seized 
the  piece  to  disarm  the  man,  the  latter  resisted  vigor- 
ously, and  several  other  men  leveled  their  pieces  at 
the  captain's  head.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  but, 
without  hesitation,  Captain  Angier  diew  his  sword 
and  made  a  pass  at  the  muiineer,  with  8uch  effect  that 
his  fingers  were  cut,  and  the  captain  was  able  to  wrest 
the  piece  from  him.  Overawed  by  Angier's  behavior, 
the  other  men  quietly  surrendered  their  pieces,  and 
the  crisis  was  passed.  This  was  not  the  end  of  the 
affair,  however,  and  the  captain  became  exposed  to 
still  further  risk  as  the  result  of  this  performance  of 
duty.  What  followed  suggests,  also,  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  precedent  for  the  recent  alleged 
bestowal  of  pensions  by  the  United  .States  authorities 
upon  deserter^.  When  the  troops  returned  to  their 
homes,  Jackson,  the  man  whose  fingers  had  been  cut, 
brought  suit  against  Captain  Angier  for  his  injuries, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  of  six  pounds  and  costs, 
amounting  altogether  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  this  sum 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  pay.  This  was,  indeed, 
subordinating  the  military  to  the  civil  authority,  but 
the  principle  is  a  familiar  one,  and,  as  was  right,  upon 
Ciptain  Angier's  petition  to  the  General  Court,  he 
was  reimbursed  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  his 
pecuniary  lo.ss,  and  thus  was  reconciled  military  dis- 
cipline, the  regard  for  law,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the 
community.  Such  was  the  custom  of  our  ancestors ! 
About  half  a  century  after  this  another  Jackson,  and 
he,  U)0,  a  soldier,  was  a  party  in  a  legal  proceeding 
not  unlike  the  above.    The  later- Jackson's  name  was 


Andrew,  but  he  was  the  defendant.  While  in  com- 
mand at  New  Orleans,  General  Jackson  set  at  nought 
the  authority  of  a  certain  judge,  who,  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  had  the  general  brought  before  him 
on  process,  and  fined  him  for  contempt.  The  Con- 
gress afterwards  voted  the  old  hero  the  amount  of  tlie 
fine. 

One  of  the  military  organizations  which  flourished 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  many  of  whose  members  were  Cam- 
bridge men,  was  a  troop  of  horse.  Like  moat  mounted 
militia  companies  the  character  of  its  membership 
appears  to  have  been  above  the  average  of  that  of  foot 
companies,  and,  by  special  privilege,  its  officers  had  the 
constructive  rank  of  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel  and 
major,  although  in  reality  its  captain,  lieutenant  and 
ensign.  This  privilege  of  holding  constructive  rank  was 
possessed  by  the  officers  of  the  present  First  Corps  of 
Cadets  of  Boston  until  1874,  and  to  them  it  was  doubt- 
less given  when  that  organization  was  contemporary 
with  this  troop  of  horse.  The  higher  social  standing  of 
the  members  of  these  organizations  was,  no  doubt, 
satisfied  by  this  elevation  in  the  rank  of  their  officers, 
who  were  usually  men  upon  whom  the  rank  was 
worthily  bestowed.  Among  the  Cambridge  com- 
manders of  the  troop  of  horse  were,  probably,  Colonel 
John  Vasaall,  the  elder,  and  certainly  Colonel  Spen- 
cer Phips.  Major  John  Vassall,  son  of  Colonel  Vas- 
sal!, was  also  an  officer  in  this  corps.  It  was  Colonel 
Vassall  who  built  the  historic  mansion  which,  after 
it  was  abandoned  by  its  royalist  owner,  was  occupied 
by  Washington  as  headquarters,  and  in  the  present 
century  became  the  home  of  the  poet  Longfellow. 

Among  the  Cambridge  militia  officers  who  figured 
in  the  decades  just  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion  was  William  Brattle.  In  what  capacity  he  first 
did  military  service  it  is  uncertain,  but  in  1729,  when 
but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  held  the  rank  of 
major,  and  in  1733  was  the  captain  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  By  the  year  1739 
he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  held  the  position 
of  adjutant-general  in  1758,  was  a  brigadier-general 
in  1760,  and  became  major-general  of  all  the  Province 
militia  in  1771.  Although  holding  military  rank 
during  a  period  when  the  country  was  engaged  in 
actual hoHtilitief,  his  military  activities  were  confined 
to  the  raising  of  troops  and  the  administration  of 
military  affairs  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
But  active  he  must  have  been,  for  he  followed  succes- 
sively the  professions  of  medicine,  theology  and  law, 
holding  meanwhile,  besides  his  military  offices,  the 
civil  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace;  selectman,  alto- 
gether twenty-one  years,  from  1729  to  1772  ;  repre- 
sentative ten  years;  councilor  from  1765  to  1773, 
with  the  exception  of  17G9,  and  Attorney- General  in 
1736  and  in  1747.  In  politics  his  advocacy  of  the 
popular  cause,  it  is  surmised,  lost  him  his  seat  as  a 
councilor  in  1769,  when  he  was  negatived  by  the 
Royal  Governor ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  became  an 
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arJcnt.  royalint.,  waa  nllowcrl  the  next  year  to  resumo 
liisHoat  ill  the  Council,  and  as  a  fui  tlier  reward,  no 
(lonbl,  received  hia  commission  aa  major-general. 

To  his  political  about-face,  however,  General  Brat- 
tle owed  the  loss  of  his  residence  in  Cambridge  and  in 
the  country  ;  for  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
dwellers  upon  "Tory  Row"  would  no  longer  find 
congenial  society  on  the  Cambridge  side  of  the 
Cliarles,  outside  of  their  own  circle;  when  they  must 
either  espouse  the  popular  side,  or,  bidding  adieu  to 
their  delightful  farms  and  gardens,  leave  them  to  be 
confiscated  by  their  late  fellow-townsmen,  and  seek 
protection  for  themselves  from  the  British  forces  now 
landed  in  Boston.  The  latter  course  Brattle  took,  and 
when  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  in  the  spring  of 
177G,  he  went  with  them  to  Halifax  and  there,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  he  died. 

Cambridge  was  soon  to  be  an  armed  camp.  But 
first  her  baptism  of  blood.  The  month  of  April,  1775, 
had  come,  and  on  Cambridge  soil  it  was  that  the 
British  troops  who  occupied  Boston  first  set  foot  with 
a  hostile  purpose.  Landing  at  Lechmere's  Point  (now 
East  Cambridge)  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April, 
they  began  their  march  towards  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. But  Cambridge  was  prepared.  The  old  Tory 
militia  officers  had  given  way  to  patriots.  Captain 
Thomas  Gardner,  who  succeeded  General  Brattle  as 
the  commander  of  the  Cambridge  militia  company, 
had  been  elected  colonel  of  the  First  Middlesex  Reg- 
iment and  his  lieutenant,  Samuel  Thatcher,  had 
succeeded  him  as  captain.  Although  not  apprised  of 
the  British  movement  until  after  the  landing  was  ef- 
fected and  the  regulars  had  left  the  borders  of  the 
towD,  for  Revere,  who  gave  the  alarm,  passed  out  into 
the  country  on  the  other  flank  of  the  British,  whose 
advance  must  have  been  undiscovered  by  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  through  which  they  marched 
until  they  were  well  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
town  of  Arlington — Captain  Thatcher  assembled  his 
company  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  the 
alarm  reached  him,  and  led  them  to  the  conflict. 
During  the  day  they  marched  twenty-eight  miles,  and, 
together  with  the  Menotomy  minute-men,  a  company 
formed  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  under  Cap- 
tain Benjamin  Locke,  were  actively  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  whom  they  doubtless  intercepted  on  their  re- 
turn. The  brigade  under  Lord  Percy,  sent  by  Gage 
after  urgent  calls  to  reinforce  the  column  led  by 
Colonel  Smith,  passed  through  Cambridge  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  having  come  out  of  Boston  by  way 
of  the  Neck  and  having  entered  Cambridge  by  passing 
over  the  "Great  Bridge,"  whose  planks,  in  anticipation 
of  Percy's  approach,  had  been  taken  up,  but,  with  a 
foresight  that  was  hardly  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
immediate  purpose  of  their  removal,  had  been  care- 
fully piled  near  by,  so  that  they  were  readily  replaced. 
Although  the  events  of  this  day  have  been  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  battle,  in  strictness  they  were  hardly 
such.    The  march  out  both  by  Smith  and  Percy  was 


made  without  ojjpoHition,  unlesa  the  conduct  of  the 
minute-men  on  Lexington  (Jomniori  can  be  so  (erined 
— conduct  which  our  patriotism  says  was  heroic,  and 
the  result  of  which  contributed  to  intensify  the 
hatred  against  King  George,  but  which  a  [yrofes- 
sional  soldier  would,  under  the  circumstances,  regard 
as  akin  to  recklessness  and  of  no  avail  as  a  military 
proceeding.  The  return,  to  be  sure,  was  an  entirely 
different  affair,  but  in  no  sense  a  battle.  It  was  still 
a  march,  made  certainly  under  the  most  harassing 
conditions,  and  indeed  most  perilous  to  the  royal 
troops,  but  still  the  column  moved  on  until  its  objec- 
tive-point was  reached.  Nowhere  except  on  Lexing- 
ton Common  and  at  Concord  bridge  did  opposing 
forces  face  each  other  in  anything  like  a  battle  order. 
In  the  first  instance  the  groups  of  patriots  melted 
away  so  quickly  that  the  British  have  always  been 
charged  with  wanton  slaughter,  and  if  Major  Pitcairn, 
who  insisted  to  the  day  of  his  death  that  the  Ameri- 
cans fired  first,  was  right,  this  was  not  a  battle.  In 
the  second  instance,  it  was  but  a  detachment  of  the 
King's  troops  whom  the  men  of  Middlesex  faced,  and 
hardly  more  than  one  volley  on  either  side  was  fired 
when  the  detachment  was  withdrawn.  But  bloodshed 
there  was  and  plenty  of  it  before  the  exhausted  troops 
of  the  King  dropped  panting  to  the  ground  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the  vessels  lying  in  the  Charles. 
The  whole  country  was  aroused.  Men  marched  on  the 
alarm  from  towns  thirty  miles  distant,  but  there  was 
no  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 
By  reason  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  admirable  order  of 
march  adopted  by  Smith,,  his  troops  were  able  to 
reach,  not  without  severe  loss,  the  point  just  east  of 
Lexington  village  where  he  found  Lord  Percy  with 
the  reinforcements.  When  the  consolidated  column 
took  up  its  march,  it  was  through  one  continuou-i 
ambuscade  of  individual  foes.  Considering  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  claim  to  have  opposed  the  march  of 
the  King's  forces  on  that  day,  and  that  the  number 
was  large  there  can  be  no  doubt,  much  credit  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  King's  officers  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  troops  were  handled.  The  circumstanco 
were  to  them  of  the  most  trying  description.  Ey- 
hausted,  as  many  of  them  were,  by  loss  of  sleep,  by 
their  long  march,  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  through  lack 
of  provisions  (a  supply  train  had  been  captured  by 
the  old  men  of  Menotomy),  and  above  all  by  the  con- 
stant fighting,  the  task  of  getting  back  to  Charlestown 
Neck  must  have  seemed  to  them  well-nigh  hopeless. 
The  resolution  of  the  officers  must  indeed  have  been 
high,  and  the  discipline  of  the  men  that  of  thebfst,  to 
have  accomplished  what  they  did.  Private  soldiers, 
in  some  instances  committed  deeds  in  their  nature 
barbarous,  but,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  terrible 
fire  of  their  hidden  foes,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
conduct  of  the  regulars,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
unusually  atrocious.  But  for  the  unfortunate  affair 
in  the  morning  on  Lexington  Common,  where  it  is 
probable  (hat  there  waa  a  ueediehs  destruction  of  hu- 
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man  life,  it  can  safely  be  said,  in  the  light  of  history, 
that  the  behavior  of  her  troops  on  that  day  detracted 
nothing  from  Britain's  martial  glory. 

Hotter  and  hotter  became  the  fire  and  more  numer- 
ous the  assailants  as  the  bleeding  column  entered  the 
territory  of  Cambridge,  whose  was  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  having  more  men  killed  upon  her  soil 
than  did  any  other  town.  The  loss  of  the  Provincials 
in  killed  on  that  day  is  said  to  have  been  altogether 
forty-nine.  Of  the  British  fully  seventy-three  were 
killed. 

Of  ihese  numbers  twenty-six  Americana  and  nearly 
twice  as  many  British  soldiers  fell  within  the  town  linea 
of  Cambridge,  so  that  of  those  who  met  their  death 
more  than  half  on  each  side  were  here  slain.  Among 
them  were  six  Cambridge  men — AVilliam  Marcy,  Moses 
Richardson,  John  Hicks,  Jason  Russell,  Jabez  Wyman 
and  Jason  Winship.  A  remarkable  experience  on  that 
day  was  that  of  Captain  Samuel  Whittemore,  another 
inhabitant  of  Cambridge  in  that  part  called  Menotomy. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  his  obituary  published  in  the 
Cvlumbian  Sentinel:  "  Died  at  Menotomy  the  2d  instant 
(February,  1793),  Capt.  Samuel  Whittemore,  Aet.  99. 
The  manly  and  moral  virtues  in  all  the  varied  rela- 
tions of  brother,  husband,  father  and  friend,  were  in- 
variably exhibited  in  this  gentleman.  He  was  not 
more  remarkable  for  his  longevity  and  his  numerous 
descendants  (his  progeny  being  185,  one  of  which  is 
the  fifth  generation)  than  for  his  patriotism.  When 
the  British  troops  marched  to  Lexington  he  was 
SI  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  first  on  the  parade; 
he  was  armed  with  a  gun  and  horse-pistol.  After  an 
animated  exhortation  to  the  collected  militia  to  the 
exercise  of  bravery  and  courage,  he  exclaimed, — 'If  I 
can  only  be  the  instrument  of  killing  one  of  my  coun- 
try's foes,  I  shall  die  in  peace.'  The  prayer  of  this 
venerable  old  man  was  heard,  for  on  the  return  of 
the  troops  he  lay  behind  a  stone  wall,  and,  discharg- 
ing his  gun,  a  soldier  immediately  fell ;  he  then  dis- 
charged his  pistol  and  killed  another,  at  which  in- 
stant a  bullet  struck  his  face  and  shot  away  part  of 
his  cheek-bone,  on  which  a  number  of  the  soldiers 
ran  up  to  the  wall  and  gorged  their  malice  on  his 
wounded  head.  They  were  heard  to  exclaim, — '  We 
have  killed  the  old  rebel.'  About  four  hours  after 
he  was  found  in  a  mangled  situation ;  his  head  was 
covered  with  blood  from  the  wounds  of  the  bayonets 
— which  were  six  or  eight — but  providentially  none 
penetrated  so  far  as  to  destroy  him.  His  hat  and 
clothes  were^  shot  through  in  many  places ;  yet  he 
survived  to  see  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  country  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  independence.  His  funeral  will  be  to-morrow  at 
4  o'clock  P.M.,  from  his  house  at  Menotomy,  which 
his  relations  and  friends  are  requested  to  attend."  A 
pretty  good  record  for  a  militia  captaiji !  A  memo- 
rial stone  by  the  wayside  in  Arlington  tells  briefly  the 
stijry  of  his  heroism  and  of  his  marvelous  escape  from 
death.  Selh  liuaaell  and  Samuel  Frost,  of  Menotomy, 


were  taken  prisoners  on  that  day,  and  were  held  until 
June  6th,  when  an  exchange  was  effected. 

By  as  much  as  the  British  troops  fought  their  way 
pluckily  and  even  savagely  down  the  old  Cambridge 
road  to  Charlestown,  by  so  much  the  more  did  the 
spirit  and  valor  of  the  men  of  Cambridge  and  their 
fellow-countrymen  shine  forth.  Undisturbed  as  had 
been  their  outward  march  through  Cambridge  town,  it 
was  left  by  the  British  on  their  retreat,  for  such  had  the 
movement  now  become,  after  suffering  their  heavi- 
est loss  and  with  their  ranks  practically  disorgan- 
ized. The  red-coats  had  not  much  further  to  go, 
and  fortunate  for  them  it  was.  Bloody  ground  was 
Cambridge  on  that  day  of  fighting — a  solitary  day 
in  her  260  years  of  existence.  Hospitals  were  es- 
tablished, and  their  number  was  increased  two 
months  later  after  the  carnage  on  Bunker  Hill. 
Excitement  and  alarm  filled  the  town  into  which 
there  soon  poured  companies  of  minute  men  and 
individual  soldiers  in  response  to  the  circulars 
which  were  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  one  addressed  to  the  towns,  and  dated 
April  20th,  urging  them  "to  hasten  and  encourage,  by 
all  possible  means,  the  enlistment  of  men  to  form 
an  army,"  and  another,  dated  April  26th,  addressed  to 
the  other  New  England  Colonies,  asking  for  as  many 
troops  as  they  could  spare  for  the  assistance  of 
Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  left  their 
homes,  and  by  April  22d  the  volunteers  from  out  of 
town  had  become  so  numerous  and  apparently  so 
free  with  what  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  issue  a  general  order  threaten- 
ing punishment  to  any  soldier  who  should  injure 
property.  On  the  26th  of  April  the  regiments  at 
Waltham  and  Watertown  were  ordered  to  march  to 
Cambridge,  where  General  Israel  Putnam — "  Old  Put " 
— had  command. 

The  Provincial  Congress,  which  was  sitting  at  Con- 
cord, had  resolved  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  and  that  Massachusetts  should 
raise,  of  this  number,  16,500  men.  In  the  plan  for  ila 
organization,  fifty-nine  men  were  to  form  a  company, 
and  ten  companies  a  regiment.  Artemas  Ward  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  at  once  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  one  Jonathan  Hastings,  afterwards  better 
known  as  the  Holmes  House,  which  stood,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  of  Harvard  University.  Many  of  tLie 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege, whose  library,  apparatus  and  other  valuables 
it  was  resolved  should  be  moved  to  Andover,  from 
which  place  a  part  was  afterwards  removed  to  Con- 
cord, where  instruction  was  given.  Other  troops  were 
quartered  in  private  houses.  The  Committee  of 
Safety  occupied  the  Borland  House,  now  known  as 
the  Plympton  Plouse,  between  Harvard  and  Mount 
Auburn  Streets,  near  Plympton. 

Not  much  was  done  at  first  towards  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  army.  Aoling  independently,  a) though 
with  a  eojiimon  purpose,  the  Colonies  found  it  diili- 
cult  to  CHtablish  subordination,  and,  until  after  Wash- 
ington took  command,  the  troops  that  occupied  Cam- 
bridge were  governed  largely  by  their  respective  Co- 
lonial authorities,  although,  by  courtesy,  observing 
the  orders  of  General  Ward. 

There  were  soon  iu  Cambridge  fifteen  Massachu- 
setts regiments  of  foot  and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  but 
partially  organized,  under  Colonel  Gridley.  Of  the 
Connecticut  troops,  General  Putnam's  regiment  was 
quartered  along  liie  present  Inman  Street,  where  the 
general  had  his  headquarters.  Little's  regiment  was 
at  West  Cambridge.  Other  troops  were  at  a  breast- 
work which  had  been  thrown  up  near  the  base  of 
Prospect  Hill,  and  a  strong  detachment  was  stationed 
at  Lechmere's  Point.  The  Common  was  used'  as  a 
drill-ground  by  the  troops  who  were  quartered  in  the 
College  buildings  and  near  by. 

The  American  leaders  were  not  unanimous  as  to 
the  plan  of  action,  and  particularly  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  occupying  advanced  positions  which  com- 
manded the  town  of  Boston,  where  the  British  had 
remained  since  the  19th  of  April.  Finally,  however, 
it  was  determined  to  take  possession  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  Dorchester  Heights,  but  not  until  the  army 
should  be  better  organized  and  equipped.  Soon  after 
this  determination  was  reached,  however,  it  was 
learned  that  Gage  intended  to  occupy  Dorchester 
Heights  on  June  19th  with  British  troops.  Accord- 
ingly, to  divert  his  attention  and  to  thwart  liis  pur- 
pose, if  possible,  it  was  determined  to  occupy  Bunker 
Hill  at  once. 

"On  Friday,  the  sixteenth  of  June,"  says  Frothing- 
hara,  "the  commanders  of  the  army,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
took  measures  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill.  Orders  were 
issued  for  Prescott's,  Frye's  and  Bridge's  regiments 
and  a  fatigue  party  of  200  Connecticut  troops  to  pa- 
rade at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  all  the  iu 
trenching  tools,  in  the  Cambridge  camp.  They  were 
also  ordered  to  supply  themselves  with  packs  and  blan- 
kets and  with  provisions  lor  twenty-four  hours.  Also 
Captain  Samuel  Gridley's  company  of  artillery,  of 
forty  nine  men  and  two  field-pieces,  was  ordered  to 
parade.  The  Connecticut  men,  drafted  from  several 
companies,  were  put  under  the  gallant  Thomas  Knowl- 
ton,  a  captain  in  General  Putnam's  regiment.  The 
detachment  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Col- 
onel William  Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  who  had  orders 
in  writing  from  General  Ward  to  proceed  that  even- 
ing to  Bunker  Hill,  build  fortifications  to  be  planned 
by  Col.  Eichard  Gridley,  the  chief  engineer,  and  de- 
fend them  until  he  should  be  relieved,  the  order  not 
to  be  communicated  until  the  detachment  had  passed 
Charlestown  Neck.  The  regiments  and  fatigue  party 
ordered  to  parade  would  have  constituted  a  force  of 
at  least  fourteen  hundred ;  but  only  three  hundred  of 
Prescott's  regiment,  a  part  of  Bridge's  and  a  pari;  of 


Frye's,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brickett,  the  artil- 
lery and  the  two  hundred  Connecticut  troops  were 
ordered  to  march.  Hence  the  number  may  be  fair  ly 
estimated  at  twelve  hundred.  It  was  understood  that 
reinforcements  and  refreshments  should  be  sent  to 
Colonel  Prescott  on  the  following  morning.  This 
detachment  paraded  on  Cambridge  Common  at  the 
time  appointed,  and,  after  a  fervent  and  impressive 
prayer  by  President  Langdon,  of  Harvard  College,  it 
commenced,  about  nine  o'clock,  its  memorable  march 
for  Charlestown."  Proceeding  to  Charlestown,  the 
fortifying  party  constructed  the  redoubt  and  breast- 
work which  provoked  the  battle  of  the  following  day. 

Awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  the  British 
cannon  firing  upon  the  newly-made  fortifications, 
which  fiad  been  discovered  at  daybreak,  Cambridge 
passed  another  day  of  confusion  and  alarm.  Before 
night  came,  the  lack  of  machinery  with  which  to 
mancEuvre  the  large  force  of  men  which  had  been 
assembled  became  painfully  apparent  to  General 
Ward.  Although  aware  that  the  detachment  on 
Bunker  Hill  would  be  attacked,  and,  in  view  of  their 
labors  and  situation,  that  they  needed  both  refresh- 
ments and  reinforcements,  he  was  unable  to  supply 
adequately  either.  Ill  supplied  with  staff  officers,  and 
because  of  the  unorganized  condition  of  the  patriot 
troops,  he  could  neither  keep  himself  informed  as  to 
the  exact  state  of  affairs,  nor  could  he  with  certainty 
make  provision  for  such  needs  as  were  made  known 
to  him.  So  Prescott's  men  suffered,  and  finally  lost 
the  day,  through  lack  of  ammunition  at  the  critical 
moment.  But  the  lesson  was  a  wholesome  one,  and 
no  doubt  Washington's  labors  were  made  less  difficult 
when  he  set  about  the  organization  of  the  army  in 
July. 

On  this  day  the  heroic  Colonel  Gardner,  of  Cam- 
bridge, received  his  death-wound  and  gained  immor- 
tal fame.  Early  in  the  day  his  regiment,  together 
with  General  Ward's  own  and  Patterson's,  was  held 
in  reserve,  being  stationed  iu  the  road  leading  to 
Lechmere's  Point,  but  later  was  ordered  forward. 
Upon  reaching  Bunker  Hill,  by  the  orders  of  Gen. 
Putnam  the  regiment  was  divided,  part  of  it  to  work 
upon  the  defences  which  had  been  commenced  at  this 
place,  one  company  to  proceed  to  the  rail  fence,  and 
the  remainder,  under  comuumd  of  its  colonel,  to  rein- 
force the  redoubt,  which  was  now  about  to  receive  the 
third  assault  of  the  British.  When  descending  the 
hill  towards  the  redoubt  a  musket-ball  struck  Colonel 
Gardner  in  the  groin  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound. 
As  he  was  carried  off  the  field  he  was  met  by  his  son, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  Cap- 
tain Trevett's  company,  who  on  beholding  the  ago- 
nizing sight,  was  anxious  to  assist  in  caring  for  his 
father.  He  was  restrained,  however,  by  the  colonel, 
who,  after  a  heartrending  interview,  bade  him  go 
forward  to  his  duty.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  it  ia 
related  that  Colonel  Gardner  was  asked  if  he  wna 
well  enough  to  see  his  son.    "  Yes,"  answered  the 
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hero,  "if  he  has  done  his  duty."  The  son  had  distin- 
guished himself  iu  the  action  and  worthil}'^  upheld 
the  reputation  of  his  father. 

Colonel  Gardner  lingered  in  great  agony  until  July 
3d,  when  death  came.  The  orders  of  AVashington, 
who,  on  the  same  day,  took  command  of  the  army, 
relating  to  the  loss  of  this  officer  were  as  follows  : — 
"  July  4,  1775.  .  .  .  Colonel  Gardner  is  to  be 
buried  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  with  the  mil- 
itary honors  due  to  so  brave  and  gallant  an  officer, 
who  fought,  bled  and  died  in  the  cause  of  his  country 
and  mankind.  His  own  regiment,  except  the  com- 
pany at  Maiden,  to  attend  on  this  mournful  occasion. 
The  places  of  these  companies  on  the  lines  on  Pros- 
pect Hill  to  be  supplied  by  Colonel  Glover's  Regi- 
ment till  the  funeral  is  over."  Colonel  Gardner  had 
been  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Cambridge ;  was 
Selectman  from  1769  until  his  death ;  a  Representative 
from  1769  until  the  General  Court  was  superseded 
by  the  First  Provincial  Congress,  of  which,  and  also 
of  the  Second  Congress,  he  was  a  member ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  elected 
by  the  town  in  1772,  and  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1773,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  elected 
by  Congress,  April  14,  1775. 

After  the  battle.  Colonel  Prescott  reported  to 
headquarters  in  Cambridge  the  result  and  received 
the  thanks  of  General  Ward,  whom  he  found,  how- 
ever, in  great  apprehension  lest  the  enemy  should 
advance  on  Cambridge.  Prescott  assured  him  that 
such  a  thing  waa  not  likely  to  be  done  by  the  British, 
who  had  suffered  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  even  offered  to  re-take  the  hill  that  night  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  if  three  regiments  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  well  equipped  with  ammunition  and 
bayonets,  were  put  under  his  command.  But  General 
Ward  decided  that  the  condition  of  the  army  would 
not  justify  so  bold  a  measure.  "Prescott  had  not 
yet  done  enough  to  satisfy  himself,  though  he  had 
done  enough  to  satisfy  his  country.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  secured  final  victory,  but  he  had  secured  a 
glorious  immortality." 

But  now  to  Cambridge  had  come  the  leader  who 
waa  to  secure  both  victory  and  immortality,  whose 
service  was  to  overshadow  that  of  all  others,  no  mat- 
ter how  distinguished — a  man  whose  character  was  to 
become  an  object  of  veneration,  not  alone  to  America 
and  to  Europe,  but  to  all  mankind.  Under  the  elm 
by  him  made  famous,  "  the  great  Virginian  drew  his 
blade  "  on  July  3d,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  faces  of  the  New  Englanders  assembled  on  Cam- 
bridge Common.  Of  majestic  presence,  Washington 
appears  to  have  made  upon  the  army,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  service  as  commander-in-chief,  the  favor- 
able impression  which  he  ever  afterwards  uniformly 
BUBtained. 

Upon  Washington's  arrival,  the  works  which  were 
begun  by  the  Americans  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  were'  still  further  extended,  and  the 


army  was  organized  into  three  divisions,  that  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  Major-General  Israel  Putnam, consisting 
of  his  own  brigade  and  that  of  Brigadier-General 
Heath,  forming  the  centre.  The  earthworks  which  were 
thrown  up  in  Cambridge  made  a  chain  extending 
across  the  town,  on  a  line  northeast  and  southwest 
from  the  work  at  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  just  out- 
side of  Cambridge,  near  Union  Square,  Somerville,  to 
the  Charles  River.  On  Dana  Hill,  then  called  But- 
ler's, a  line  of  fortifications  were  thrown  up  which 
extended  from  Broadway  northerly.  Another  work 
was  built  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Putnam 
Avenue  and  Franklin  Street,  and  ten  years  ago  traces 
of  this  were  distinctly  visible.  This  work  commanded 
the  river  as  far  down  as  where  now  stands  the  River- 
side Press.  Here  another  fort  covered  the  interval 
to  Captain's  Island,  where  still  another  work  waa 
thrown  up.  Farther  down,  still  substantially  pre- 
served, through  the  public  spirit  of  the  Dana  family 
and  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  city,  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  National  Government,  which  contrib- 
uted three  cannon,  stood  a  three-gun  battery,  now 
known  as  Fort  Washington.  Subsequently  a  strong 
work  was  constructed  at  Lechmere's  Point. 

In  the  fall  of  1775  the  troops  in  General  Putnam's 
division,  occupying  Cambridge  and  a  portion  of  the 
present  territory  of  Somerville,  were  posted  very  nearly 
as  follows  :  Colonel  Patterson's  regiment,  at  the  base 
of  Prospect  Hill,  at  the  work  near  Union  Square, 
called  Fort  No.  3  ;  General  Heath's  regiment,  at  the 
Putnam  Avenue  work,  called  Fort  No.  2 ;  Colonel 
Phinney's  regiment,  at  the  works  north  of  Fort  No.  2, 
on  Dana  Hill ;  Colonel  Scammon's  regiment,  at  the 
Riverside  work,  called  Fort  No.  1  ;  Colonel  William 
Prescott's  regiment,  at  Cambridge;  Colonel  Glover's 
regiment,  at  Cambridge  ;  Colonel  Frye's  regiment  at 
Cambridge ;  Colonel  Bridge's  regiment,  at  Cambridge  ; 
Colonel  Woodbridge'a  regiment,  on  the  Charlestown 
road  to  Menotomy,  west  of  Prospect  Hill ;  Colonel 
Sargent's  regiment,  at  Inman's  Farm. 

General  Washington  at  first  took  quarters  at  the 
President's  house,  on  the  college  grounds,  one  room 
having  been  reserved  for  the  President ;  but  this  ar- 
rangement was  not  satisfactory,  and  after  remaining 
but  four  days  he  removed  to  the  Vassall  house. 

Once  or  twice,  between  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  there 
was  skirmishing  in  Cambridge  between  parties  of  the 
opposing  forces.  General  Heath,  in  his  "Memoirs," 
mentions  the  following:  "November  9th.  At  the 
top  of  high  water,  the  tide  being  very  full,  some  Brit- 
ish Light  Infantry,  in  boats,  came  over  from  Boston, 
and  landed  on  Lechmere's  Point;  the  centinels  on  the 
Point  came  off;  the  alarm  was  given;  and  several 
hundred  Americans  forded  over  the  Causeway,  in  the 
face  of  the  British,  the  water  at  least  two  feet  deep. 
The  British,  seeing  the  spirit  of  the  Americans,  al- 
though they  were  very  advantageously  posted,  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  to  their  boat^.    Three  or  four 
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Americans  were  woimtled,  one  raortiilly.  The  BritiHli 
8lii[i  and  (lonting  biitterieH  kept  up  a  brisk  tire,  but  to 
lilxio  purjicse.  December  12th.  A  cauBeway  was 
begun  over  tl)e  MarsJi  lo  Lechniere's  Point."  For 
the  next  lew  diiys  the  "  npjiroiicbes  were  carried  on 
brinkly,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill."  On  the  17th 
"  the  morning  was  foggy.  A  detachment  of  300  men, 
under  tlie  direction  of  General  Putnam,  broke  giound 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  Lechmere's  Point,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  ship. 
Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  fog  cleared  away 
and  the  ship  began  to  cannonade  the  Americans  with 
round  and  grapeshot,  and  some  shells  were  thrown 
from  West  Boston.  One  soldier  was  wounded  and  the 
party  driven  from  the  works."  The  next  day  work 
was  resumed  under  the  direction  of  General  Heath, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  fort  was  completed,  notwith- 
standing the  fire  from  the  British  batteries,  and,  from 
its  position,  rendered  important  service  in  the  final 
bombardment.  Heavy  cannon  were  mounted  upon 
it  February  25th,  and  on  March  2d  this  battery,  to- 
gether with  the  one  on  Cobble  Hill  (near  where  is 
now  the  McLean  asylum),  opened  fire  on  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  continued  the  fire  at  intervals  until  the 
evacution,  on  March  17th.  Troops  from  Cambridge 
crossed  the  river  in  boats  on  the  day  of  the  evacua- 
tion and  entered  the  town,  where  "the  inhabitants 
discovered  joy  inexpressible."  The  first  act  in  the 
drama  had  been  played,  and  in  the  next  the  scene 
was  to  shift.  The  troops  left  Cambridge,  and  gradu- 
ally the  traces  of  their  occupation  began  to  be  re- 
moved. No  doubt,  too,  the  inhabitants,  although 
perhaps  not  filled  with  the  "joy  inexpressible"  of 
their  ISostou  neighbors,  who  had  been  subjected  to 
many  indignities  by  a  hostile  army,  were  very  glad  to 
have  the  troops  depart.  They  had  been,  to  some  ex- 
tent, crowded  out  of  their  houses  to  make  room  for 
the  soldiers.  Their  territory,  as  the  Eev.  William 
Emerson  wrote,  had  been  "  covered  over  with  Ameri- 
can Gamps,  and  cut  up  into  forts  and  intrenchments, 
and  all  the  lands,  fields,  orchards,  laid  common,— 
lu»rses  and  cattle  feeding  in  the  choicest  mowing 
land,  whole  fields  of  corn  eaten  down  to  the  ground, 
and  large  parks  of  well-regulated  locusts  cut  down 
ior  fiiewood  and  other  public  use." 

In  November,  1777,  General  Burgoyne  having  sur- 
rendered his  army  as  prisoners  of  war,  they  were  or- 
dered to  Cambridge  and  placed  in  charge  of  General 
llealh,  the  commander  of  this  military  district,  who 
tells  us  in  his  "Memoirs"  how  the  good  people  of  Cam- 
bridge were  again  inconvenienced.  "As  soon  as,"  he 
says,  "  he  was  notified  that  these  troops  were  coming 
under  his  direction,  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to  pre- 
pare for  their  reception.  The  barracks  at  Prospect 
and  Winter  Hills  were  directed  to  be  put  instantly  in 
order.  The  Council  was  applied  to  aid  in  the  procure- 
ment of  i|uartcrs  from  the  citizens  for  the  oflicers  ;  nor 
wa.s  this  an  easy  task.  The  families  of  the  citizens 
geucrall.v  wanting  the  room  in  their  respective  houses, 


rendered  it  difilcult  to  obtain  so  many  quarters  as 
were  necessary  for  so  great  a  niiinber,  and  cxtendtd 
the  limits  of  the  jiarolc  very  coiiHiderably."  Geiieial 
Burgoyne  was  ansigncd  to  quarters  in  the  Plympton 
House  and  General  lUi  dcael  in  the  Lechmere  House. 
During  the  confinement  of  the  British  prisoners  in 
and  about  Cambridge,  numerous  collisions  between 
them  and  their  guards  look  place,  two  of  which  de- 
scribed by  General  Heath,  occasioned  nuuh  excite- 
ment. In  January,  1778,  "Colonel  Hculey,  who  had 
the  immediate  command  at  Cambridge,"  was  insulted 
by  a  British  soldier  and  "pricked  him  with  a  sword 
or  bayonet.  General  Burgoyne  immediately  jirt- 
sented  acomplainst  against  Colonel  Henley,  cliarging 
him  with  barbarous  and  wanton  conduct  and  inten- 
tional murder."  After  an  animated  discussion  on 
paper  between  the  Generals  Heath  and  Jiurgoyne, 
Colonel  Henley  was  ordered  before  a  court-maitial 
which  acquitted  him.  On  the  day  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  the  same  ycwr,  "A 
British  officer  was  shot  by  an  American  sentinel  on 
Prospect  Hill,  the  oHicer  attempting  to  pass  contrary 
to  the  standing  orders."  A  jury'of  inquest  immedi- 
ately empaneled,  consisting  of  "  William  Howe,  Ben" 
jamin  Locke,  John  Brown,  Ebenezer  Stedmaji,  Baju- 
uel  Manning,  Nathaniel  Austin,  Joseph  Head,  Jr., 
James  Hill,  Thomas  Barrett,  Benjamin  Baker,  Aaron 
Hill,  Isaac  Bradish,  James  Muuroe,  Joseph  Johnson, 
good  and  lawful  men  of  Cambridge,"  gave  as  their  ver- 
dictonthe  followingday,  "thatthesaid  Richard  Browu 
was  shot  with  a  firearm  by  the  centinel,  in  Chailes- 
town,  near  Prospect  Hill,  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
six  P.M., on  thel7thday  of  June,  A.d.  1778,in  atteujpt- 
ing  to  pass  the  centinel  with  two  women,  after  being 
properly  challenged  by  said  centinel,  and  so  came  to 
death." 

On  April  5th  Burgoyne  left  Cambridge  for  llhode 
Island,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  a,  portion 
of  the  prisoners  were  marched  to  lUUland,  under  the 
escort  of  a  detachment  of  militia.  The  remainder 
marched  for  Virginia  in  the  followijig  November, 
having  been  held  in  Cambridge  for  about  a  year,  and 
since  then  none  but  troops  of  our  native  country  have 
set  foot  ou  Cambridge  soil.  To  the  end  of  the 
war,  however,  the  town  continued  to  contribute  men 
and  women  for  the  common  cause,  and  shared  in  the 
rejoicing  when  the  independence  of  the  couutiy  was 
finally  acknowledged. 

For  a  time  after  the  war  was  over  the  people  of 
Cambridge,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  gave  little 
attention  to  military  matters,  for  they  were  absorbed 
in  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  adoi)tion  of  the 
constitutions,  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation^ 
and  the  establishment  of  the  rcsjicctive  governments. 
Recognized  by  the  State  Constitution,  however,  the 
organization  of  the  militia  was  kept  up,  and  in  time 
militia  trainings  and  mnsteis  became  annual  events. 
'I'o  the  War  of  1812,  alllioMgh  un]iopiilar  iu  New  ICng- 
land,  Cambridge  sent  a  number  of  voluntiei.'^,  w  lio 
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paw  active  service,  and  the  Cambridge  Light  Infantry 
was  in  camp  at  South  Boston  for  fifty-one  days.  But 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  pro- 
lific in  warlike  events.  Nothing  but  long  lists  of 
names  as  they  appear  on  the  muster-rolls  responds  to 
the  searcher  after  martial  tales,  and  the  only  contests 
recorded  are  those  which  appear  on  the  pages  of  the 
Massachussetts  law  reports  in  relation  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  militia  fines,  which  enabled  the  young  prac- 
titioners then  at  the  bar  to  pick  up  a  dollar  occasion- 
ally and  no  doubt  annoyed  the  learned  judges  on  the 
supreme  bench,  whose  duty  it  was  to  unravel  these 
somewhat  petty  disputes.  But  on  paper  in  those 
days,  Massachusetts  had  an  imposing  body  of  troops. 
Divisions,  with  their  major  generals  commanding^ 
brigades  and  regiments,  all  duly  assigned,  headquar- 
ters designated,  staff  officers,  line  officers,  general  offi- 
cers, field  officers,  company  officers — all  were  there_ 
Every  man,  unless  of  a  class  exempt  by  law,  must 
serve,  furnish  his  own  gun  (which  the  caricaturists 
niade  sometimes  a  pitchfork  or  a  cornstalk),  and 
equipments,  and  appear  at  muster,  or  be  fined,  unless 
the  attorneys  aforesaid  provided  means  of  escape. 
Finally  the  system  was  given  up,  and  that  of  the  vol- 
unteer militia  substituted.  But  ere  this  had  long 
been  done  came  the  terrible  conflict  to  share  in  which 
men  sprang  eagerly  forward  who  a  few  years  before 
had  regarded  a  militia  muster  as  a  hardship.  Again, 
as  in  1775,  Cambridge  was  prepared.  One  of  her  cit- 
izens, James  P.  Richardson,  on  January  5,  1861,  had 
printed  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  the  following 
notice : — 

"  TLe  underaigned  proposes  to  orguuize  a  compaoy  of  volunteerB,  to 
tender  their  services  to  our  common  country,  and  to  do  what  thoy  can 
to  maintain  the  integrity  and  glory  of  our  flog  and  Union.  Any  citizen 
of  good  moril  chamcter  and  sound  In  body,  wlio  wiflUea  to  join  the 
con«t,  will  xdeatie  call  at  my  office,  Main  Street,  Canibridgeport. 

"J.  P.  TticiiAunsoN." 

Sixty  men  had  joined  by  April  13th,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  company  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Governor.  Two  days  later  came  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation,  asking  for  75,000  men  to  serve 
three  months.  April  16th  the  Governor's  orders  were 
issued,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Lawyer  Rich- 
ardson's office  was  crowded  with  the  members  of  the 
company,  which  soon  after  reported  at  the  State- 
tlouse  with  ninety-five  men.  The  names  of  this  gal- 
lant band  were  as  follows  : 

Captain,  Jamea  P.  Richardson  ;  Firet  Lieutenant  Samuel  E.  Chamber- 
lain ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Edwin  F.  Eichardson  ;  Sergeants,  John  Kin- 
near,  Francis  M.  Doble,  George  W.  Smith,  Conrad  D.  Kinnear  ;  Corpor- 
als, Augustus  A-  Thurston,  lianiel  F.  Brown,  Benjamin  F.  Pexter,  John 
E.  Howe  ;  Mosiciao,  John  C.  Copp  ;  PrivateB,  Leonard  Arkerson,  Ed- 
win Barry,  AuJrew  J.  Bate,  Joseph  H.  Baxter,  Alhert  C.  Berry,  Isaac 
H.Blake,  Itobert  F.  Bonme,  Charles  B.  Brown,  Solomon  M.  Busnach, 
Jueeph  P.  Cartwright,  James  Cate,  Edwin  F.  Chandler,  Frederick  Chan- 
dler, William  Chandler,  William  H.  Clark,  William  A.  Colby.  Thomas 
Coittello,  Robert  It.  Crabbie,  Jere  C,  Cronin,  Jr.,  Hugh  Cunningham, 
Chailee  It.  iJakiii,  Lruiiia  P.  Diivii,  Jr,  Lowell  EIUbou,  Edwin  E.  Fair- 
banka,  Thonuui  W.  Frederir.ksou,  John  C.  Giiffnoy,  Robert  J.  Gamble, 
TiKtniaa  Ouiiibl«%,  Juoepli  Cay,  John  Green,  Abtjor  A.  Grilfing,  Jiiiiios  W. 
Haley,  Bauiuel  L.  liarty,  George  VV.  ll:i&lin^t!,  Levi  Hawkes,  William 
s  Ua/waid;  Ijedcrirk  A    llill,  Siinoii  D.  IlitchcucU,  Allred  F.  ilolt. 


Patrick  Howard,  Charles  M.  Ilowlctt,  William  Kavanangh,  Frank  E. 
Kelly,  Panl  Kennoily,  Jolin  W.  King,  George  W.  Lamson,  Samuel  11. 
Libbey,  Samuel  0.  Lucy,  Thomas  II.  Lucy,  Tlioimuj  Martin,  lliclmrd  T 
Marvin,  Alfred  J.  Mason,  Joseph  Mayer,  Timothy  McCartliy,  TlioniiiS 
McDonald,  Eugene  H.  McQuiUen,  Michael  McQuillen,  Daniel  11. 
Melcher,  Horatio  C.  Moore,  George  T.  Nichols,  Thomas  A.  B.  NorriH, 
Jr.,  James  W.  Penniman,  Calvin  D.  Peirce,  Thomas  Preston,  WilliHni 
W.  Richards,  William  R.  Russell,  William  Shannon,  James  Shceily, 
Charles  S.  Slate,  Samuel  F.  Slocomb,  Henry  A.  Smith,  John  Smith, 
Charles  E.  Stevens,  Warren  F.  Stone,  Micliael  Sullivan,  Timotliy  Sulli- 
van, William  Tihbotta,  Charles  H.  Tltua,  Edwin  H.  Trulan,  John  Voso, 
George  W.  Waters,  George  W.  Wheolock,  Henry  White,  John  A.  White, 
Andrew  Wilson. 

Of  these  privates,  Peirce  and  Trulan  were  mustered 
in  May  6th,  after  the  company  arrived  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  to  which  it  was  ordered  asCo.  C,  of  the  Third 
Regiment,  Colonel  D.  W.  Wardrop.  The  company 
remained  with  the  regiment  during  its  three  months' 
service,  and  upon  its  return  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  citizens  generally,  and  by  a  committee  of  the  city 
government,  who  made  a  special  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  occasion. 

James  Prentiss  Richardson,  who  raised  and  com- 
manded the  company,  was  born  at  Framinghara,  Aug- 
ust 20,  1821.  His  father,  Henry  Richardson,  was  a 
farmer,  carriage-builder  and  trial  justice.  The  future 
soldier  was  named  after  an  uncle,  who  received  his 
middle  name  from  his  mother's  family.  A  great-grand- 
father was  the  Moses  Richardson  previously  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  six  Cambridge  men  who  were  killed 
by  the  British  on  April  19,  1775.  Young  Richardson 
came  to  Cambridge  as  an  employee  of  Messrs.  Daven- 
port and  Bridges,  car-builders,  but  afterwards  he 
opened  a  shop  of  his  own  to  engage  in  business  as  a 
carriage-painter.  He  had  some  artistic  skill  and  not 
unfrequently  he  was  employed  to  paint  portraits. 
Later  he  gave  up  painting,  and  went  into  partnership 
with  Eben  Denton,  a  blank-book  manufacturer.  In 
this  business  he  remained  for  a  year,  but  finally  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  legal  profession,  for  which  he  had 
for  some  time  had  an  ardent  longing.  Though  preily 
well  on  in  years  to  begin  the  study  of  law,  he  apjilied 
himself  assiduously,  and,  entering  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  graduated  therefrom  in  1855.  Upon  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  located  in  the  office  on  Main 
Street,  opposite  Pearl  Street,  which  is  still  used  as  a 
law  office  and  in  which  these  lines  are  written. 

It  is  said  that  clients  came  early,  and  found  him  to 
be  a  hard  worker,  a  diligent  studentand  a  good  fighter. 
Popular  in  the  community,  he  was  elected  by  his  fel- 
low-citizena  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1858  and  in 
1860,  and,  between  his  terms  of  service  in  the  army,  in 
1862  he  held  a  seat  in  the  Common  Council.  In  pol- 
itics he  was  an  ardent  free-soiler,  a  stanch  Fremont 
man,  and  was  commander  of  the  Cambridge  "  Wide- 
Awakes"  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  three  months  service  was 
over  he  went  back  to  his  law  practice,  but  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year  the  call  for  volunteers 
again  took  him  Co  the  front,  this  time  as  captain  of 
Co.    A,   Tliirty-Lighlh    Massacliiisetls  Volunteers. 
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Throe  companies  of  this  regiment — A,  B  and  F — were 
recruited  in  Cambridge.  On  December  4,  18C2,  ho 
WHS)  i)ronioted  to  be  major-,  and  on  July  16,  iyG8,  he 
waH  miule  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Thirty-Eighth 
which  he  commanded  for  the  most  of  the  time  during 
the  rest  of  the  war,  as  its  colonel  was  absent.  For 
soniM  time  he  was,  as  senior  olhccr,  in  command 
of  tire  Tliird  Brigade,  Second  Division  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps.  lu  the  battle  at  Opequan  Creek,  Sep- 
tember 19,  18G4,  he  was  severely  wounded  and  was 
mustered  out  in  July,  18G5. 

A  contemporary  writer  has  described  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson's bearing  while  in  the  army  in  the  following 
words : 

'*  TIio  entire  absence,  in  tliis  onicer,  of  timt  pomp  assumed  hy  many  of 
tli'j  KubLcrn  officers,  and  which  was  Heldom  found  in  tlie  Western  regi- 
ments, togetlier  witli  liis  desire  to  maUo  tlie  duties  of  the  ranlc  and  file 
ns  ngroeable  aa  was  compatible  with  good  disciitllne,  and  hie  superior 
military  acquirements,  liad  won  the  attachment  of  his  regiment," 

And  again  of  his  conduct  at  Manaura  Plains : 

"  Lt.-Ool.  Ricliardson  left  the  ambulance  in  which  lie  had  been 
obliged  to  perform  the  greater  part  of  tlie  niurcli,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  (Third)  Brigade,  and  manoeuvred  it  over  the  field  of  battle 
as  coolly  and  with  as  much  aliiU  aa  when  on  the  parade-ground  at  Camp 
Kearney." 

A  proud  hour  of  Colonel  Richardson's  life  it  was 
on  ihe  day  when  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  regi- 
ment, after  the  close  of  the  war,  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Cambridge,  escorted  by  military  and  civic 
organizations,  welcomed  by  all  the  people,  with  old 
atid  young  alike  assembled  to  do  it  honor.  The 
Cambridge  Chronicle,  of  that  date,  says  : 

"  It  was  a  magnificent  scene  as  the  procession  passed  from  Broadway 
to  North  avenue,  and  through  the  square.  The  profusion  of  llowers 
among  the  military  escort  and  veterans,  the  gaily  caparisoned  horses  of 
the  marshal  and  hie  aids,  the  tall  figure  of  Col.  Richardson,  mounted  on 
a  splendid  chaiger,  bowing  his  ackiiowledgnienta  on  either  hand,  the 
IH'ond  bearing  of  the  veterans,  their  torn  and  shot-riddled  colors — all 
combined  to  make  a  display  worthy  of  transfer  to  canvass." 

Subsequently,  Colonel  Richardson  accepted  a  com- 
mission as  first-lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  with  his  regiment  in  the  South- 
west. His  knowledge  of  law,  however,  soon  secured 
liim  a  detail  as  judge  advocate,  and  later,  upon  re- 
signing from  the  army,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  a 
local  court  in  Texas,  where,  in  the  city  of  Austin, 
he  has  since  resided.  Beloved,  respected  and  honor- 
ed, no  name  stand^^  higher  on  the  martial  roll  of  Cam- 
bridge than  that  of  James  Prentiss  Richardson. 

The  first-lieutenant  of  the  company,  Samuel  E. 
Chamberlain,  had,  when  quite  young,  seen  service  in 
the  Mexican  War.  On  November  25,  1861,  ho  was 
commissioned  captain  of  a  company  in  the  First 
Massachusetts  Cavalry  ;  major  October  30, 18G2  ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel March  5,  1864;  colonel  of  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  July  26,  1866;  and  was  dis- 
charged October  81,  1865,  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  When  leading  a  detachment  at 
Kelly's  Ford,  March  17,  1863,  he  received  a  painful 
and  dangerous  wound  from  a  bullet  which  entered  liis 


left  cheek-bone,  and  wliich  was  long  afterwards  taken 
out  liom  between  his  slioulilci'-blades.  With  cliarac- 
tistic  pluck  ho  soon  roturncil  to  his  postand  continued 
to  perform  valuable  service  until  his  discharge,  on  the 
date  above  given. 

The  second  lieutenant  was  Edwin  F.  Ricliardson. 
Like  Colonel  Richardson  and  General  Chamberlain, 
he,  too,  re-entered  tlie  service,  receiving,  on  October  1, 
1861,  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  I'wenty- 
second  Massachusett^.  Subsequently  he  gave  up  his 
commission,  but  soon  after  enlisted  as  a  private,  became 
a  sergeant  and  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle 
May  18,  1864.  He  lingered  in  great  agony  until  May 
26th,  when  he  was  released  by  death.  His  body  lies 
buried  in  the  soldiers'  lot  in  Cambridge  Cemetery. 
Lieutenant  Richardson  was  very  popular  with  the 
members  of  the  company,  and  his  name  is  warmly 
cherished  in  the  memory  of  its  survivors  and  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Of  the  members  of  the  company, 
the  venerable  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige  says,  in  a  note  to 
his  "  History  of  Cambridge:  " — "As  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  whole  number  re-enlisted,  with  only 
two  exceptions ;  twenty-seven  of  them  received  com- 
missions, and  twenty-one  were  killed  in  battle  or 
died  of  wounds  and  disease  contracted  in  the  serv- 
ice."   A  glorious  record  I 

And  glory  there  was  gained,  too,  by  other  Cam- 
bridge men  among  the  thousands  which  Cambridge 
sent  to  the  front,  of  whom  about  two  hundred  were 
commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Paige  gives  the  following  list : 

Brigadier-Generals,  Henry  L.  Enstis,  Charles  Itussell  Lowell ;  Brevet 
Brigadier-Generals,  Samuel  E.  Chamberlain,  Charles  F.  Walcott;  Col- 
onels, r.  Stearns  Davis,  Norwood  P.  Hallowell,  Albert  Ordwny,  Edmund 
Kice ;  Brevet  Colonel,  James  B.  Smith;  Lieutenant-Colonels,  William 
W.  Bullock,  Jeremiali  W.  Goveney,  J.  Diirrell  Green,  William  11. 
Lounsbury,  George  A.  Meacham,  David  P.  Mnzzey,  James  P.  Ricliard- 
son, Samuel  W.  Richardson,  Albert  Stickney  ;  I\Ia.jor8,  Ezra  P.  t^oiild, 
C.  Frederick  Liverniore,  Charles  C.  Parsons,  Henry  L.  Patten,  John  T. 
Richards,  Atherton  H.  Stevens,  Jr.  ;  Brevet  Ulajor,  Charles  J.  Blille  ; 
Captains,  Thomas  H.  Annable,  Thomas  O.  Barri,  Joseph  II.  Baxter, 
James  B.  Bell,  George  N.  Bennett,  Robert  T.  Bourne,  John  T.  Hurgess, 
Richard  Cary,  Cliarles  H.  Chapman,  Joseph  l-I.  Chirk,  J.  Warren  Cotton, 
Lewis  S.  Diibiioy,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Geol'go  II.  Dana,  James  T. 
Davis,  Horace  Dexter,  Edward  G.  Dyke.  Charles  \V.  Folsoin,  Williniu  H. 
Gertz,  Joseph  A.  Iliidretli,  Arthur  Hodges,  George  F.  Holniau,  Henry 
A.  Homer,  Heiiry  P.  Iloppin,  Sauiuol  D.  Uovcy,  William  G.  Howe,  Al- 
jilieuB  Hyatt,  William  H.  Jewell,  Edward  B.  P.  Kinsley,  Leodagai  HI. 
Ijipp,  Roger  S.  Llttlefi<ild,  Fredoricli  A.  Lull,  John  W.  McGregor,  Sam- 
uel IVlcKeever,  Robert  R.  Newell,  William  J.  O'Brien,  Williaiii  Piiinier, 
Josiali  Porter,  Thomas  R.  Koboaon,  J.  Emery  Round,  Taylor  P.  Ruiid- 
lett,  Joliil  S.  Sawyer,  George  A.  Schmlti,  J.  Lewis  Stackpole,  George  11. 
Taylor,  Levi  P.  Thomiiaon,  George  0.  Tyler,  Charles  0.  Woliriin,  Henry 
0.  Wells,  Thomas  U.  Wells,  Edward  E.  White,  William  II.  Whitney, 
Jolin  B.  Wliorf,  John  Wilder,  John  C.  Willoy,  Andrew  "Wilson,  John  '1', 
Wilson,  J.  Henry  Wyman  ;  Brevet  Captain,  Benjumiu  Vaughn  ;  Sur- 
geons, Alfred  F.  Holt,  Anson  P.  Hooker,  Alfred  A.  Stocker,  A.  Carter 
Webber;  Aasistimt  Burgeon,  Henry  0.  Marcy  ;  First  Liouteimnis,  John 
S.  Allanaon,  William  B.  Allyn,  John  BIgelow,  George  W.  Booth,  Wil- 
liam S  Buck,  Isaac  II,  Builaid,  Jolm  II.  Butler,  A.  L.  Chamberlain, 
Daniel  H.  Clmmberiain,  Frcdoricit  Chandler,  William  H.  Clark,  Theo- 
dore Collamore,  Marcus  M,  Collis,  Jolin  H.  Conant,  George  H,  Copo- 
land,  Calvin  A.  Damon,  Henry  0.  Dana,  Charles  M,  DniaD,  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  Cliarles  F.  Foster,  John  0.  Gaffney,  Thomas  L.  Harmon, 
.lohn  0.  Heynier,  Charles  V.  Holt,  George  H.  Howard,  Eli  P.  Kinsley, 
Thoinaa  J.  Langloy,  James  R.  Lawrence,   Edward  JI.  Livorinoro, 
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Charlea  A.  Longfellow,  James  J.  Lowell,  Alphonso  M.  Limt,  Timothy 
JlcCSiu-ty,  WilliHiu  McDermutt,  Lubbous  II.  Mitchell,  William  Mullett, 
James  iliinroa,  Isaac  II.  PiiiUham,  John  II.  RalTerty,  ^V.  Carey  Rico, 
Darius  P.  Richards,  Edwiu  r.  Richi\rdson,  Ezra  Ripley,  William  A. 
BoLinsoD,  Nathan  RussoU,  Jr.,  Fmiik  N.  Scott,  Jared  Shepard,  George 
B.  Smith,  George  W.  Smith,  Charles  B.  Stevens,  Frank  E.  Stimson, 
AVilliam  B.  Storer,  llumphiey  Snllivan,  Robert  Torrey,  Jr.,  Emory 
Washburn,  Jr.,  Charles  P.  Welch.  Austin  0,  Wellington,  Williuui  L. 
Whitney,  Jr.  ;  Second  Lieutenants,  Leonard  C.  Aldeu,  Pardon  Almy, 
Jr.,  Rudolph  N.  .\nderson,  John  V.  Apthorp,  Charles  P.  Blaisdell, 
George  L.  Bradbury,  Amos  W.  Bridges,  Joseph  P.  Burrage,  Edward  F. 
O^Lmpbell,  Howai'd  Carroll,  \ViIliam  fli.  Clouey,  George  Cole,  Daniel  G. 
E.  Dickenson,  Lowell  Ellison,  George  A.  Fislier,  Thomas  J.  Fletcher, 
Nathan  G.  Gooch,  James  B.  Hancock,  Stephen  S.  Harris,  Harrison 
Hinkley,  Henry  C.  Hohbs,  .Andrew  J.  Holbrook,  George  M.  Joy,  Henry 
B.  Leighlou,  John  McClintock,  Edmund  Miles,  Daniel  S.  Parker,  "Wil- 
liam L.  Putnam,  Hiram  Rowe,  G<^org6  P.  Small,  William  U.  B  Smith, 
William  A.  Tarhell,  William  H.  Tibbetts,  Paysou  E.  Tucker,  Oliver  H. 
Webber,  Nathaniel  S.  Wcntworlh. 

Kavy. — BeJ^r  Adminil,  Charles  H.  Davis;  Assistant  Surgeons.  William 
Lougshaw,  Jr.,  Henry  S.  Plyuiptou  ;  Assistant  Engineer,  John  M. 
Whittemore. 

Tbe  name  of  Lieutenant  John  Read  is  added. 

During  a  portion  of  the  years  18G2  and  1863  a 
camp  of  rendezvous  and  instruction  for  recruits  was 
maintained  on  the  open  lot  of  land  lying  partly  in 
North  Cambridge  and  partly  in  West  Somerville, 
and  was  designated  as  "Camp  Cameron."  Barracks 
were  erected,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were  quar- 
tered here  at  different  times.  Bounty-jumpers,  how- 
ever, were  afforded  too  good  an  opportunity  to  leave, 
and  it  was  finaliy  abandoned  for  Port  Independence 
in  Boston  Harbor,  from  which  it  was  more  difficult 
to  desert.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  during  the  war, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  put  a  guard  over  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  stored  in  the  arsenal,  which,  until  quite 
recently,  stood  on  Garden  Street,  and  also  over  the 
powder  magazine  at  "Captain's  Island."  This  duty 
was  performed  largely  by  Harvard  students,  who 
were  thanked  by  the  military  authorities. 

Nearly  three  hundred  and  iifty  Cambridge  men,  of 
whom  about  thirty-five  were  officers,  died  in  the  ser- 
vice. On  Cambridge  Common  stands  their  monu- 
ment, the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
mayor  and  City  Council,  June  17,  1869.  Its  inscrip- 
tion is  as  follows:  "The  Soldiebs  and  Sailors  of 
Cambridge,  'whose  names  are  here  inscribed, 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country,  in  the 

WAR  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  UnION.  To 
PERPETUATE  THE  MEMORY  OF  THEIR  VALOR  AND 
PATRIOTISM,  THIS  MONUMENT  IS  ERECTED  BY  THE 

CITY,  A.D.  1869-70."  The  names  appear  upon  eight 
tablets,  headed  by  that  of  Charles  Russell  Lowell, 
than  whom,  at  no  time  and  in  no  country,  did  braver 
officer  draw  sword, — a  fit  leader  of  this  immortal 
band. 

At  the  present  time  Cambridge  has  two  militia 
companies  of  infantry,  which  are  both  designated  by 
the  letter  B, — one  called  the  "  Massachusetts  Guards," 
attached  to  the  First  Regirpent,  and  the  other,  styled 
the  "Cambridge  City  Guard,"  attached  to  the  Fifth 
Kegiment.  The  former  has  its  armory  in  the  city 
building  at  Central  Square,  Cambridgeport,  and  the 
latter's  armory  Ls  in  the  city  building  at  Brattle 


Square  in  Old  Cambridge.  Besides  the  members  of 
these  two  organizations,  many  Cambridge  citizens 
are  enrolled  as  members  of  different  organizations  of 
the  State  militia,  chiefly  in  the  First,  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  the  First  Corps  of 
Cadets,  the  First  Battalion  of  Light  Artillery,  the 
First  Battalion  of  Cavalry  and  in  the  Signal  and 
Ambulance  Corps  of  the  two  brigades.  The  armo- 
ries furnished  by  the  city  are  among  the  very  best  in 
the  State,  and  since  the  introduction  of  rifle  practice 
as  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  State  force,  the  city 
has  furnished  an  excellent  rifle  range,  with  barrier 
and  targets  of  the  most  approved  description.  The 
present  range  was  constructed  but  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  at  Cider  Mill  Pond,  on  the  Belmont  line,  where 
a  firing  shed,  with  all  necessary  appointments  for 
heating,  etc.,  was  built,  so  that  the  militia  are  able  to 
use  the  range  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  company  known  as  the  "  Cambridge  City 
Guard"  dates  its  existence  from  the  year  1873,  wheu 
Mr.  John  0.  Sylvia  and  others  of  North  Cambridge 
petitioned  the  Governor  for  leave  to  form  a  military 
company  in  Cambridge,  to  be  attached  to  the  volun- 
teer militia.  The  petition  having  been  granted,  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  were  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice on  April  8,  1873,  and  on  the  same  day  George 
A.  Keeler  was  elected  captain,  and  the  company  was 
assigned  to  the  Fifth  Regiment  as  Company  "L;" 
but  during  the  next  month  the  letter  was  changed  to 
"K,"  and  in  December,  1878,  the  letter  was  again 
changed  to  "  B,"  by  which  designation  it  has  since 
been  known.  Captain  Keeler,  at  the  time  of  liis 
election,  was  a  very  young  man  to  hold  the  position, 
having  hardly  more  than  attained  his  majority;  but, 
having  been  trained  at  school  in  military  drill,  and 
possessed  of  a  dignified  presence  and  a  rare  control 
over  men,  his  company  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
regiment.  In  the  year  1875,  under  Captain  Keeler's 
command,  the  company  participated  with  the  Fifth 
Regiment  in  the  centennial  observance  of  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  passing  over  much  the 
same  territory  as  did  Captain  Thatcher's  company  a 
hundred  years  before,  and  also  in  the  observance  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  On  this  last  occasion  the  company  entertained 
as  its  guests  the  Norfolk  Light  Artillery  Blues  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  many  of  whose  members  had  fought 
on  the  Confederate  side  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  which,  during  the  war,  as  a  battery  of  light 
artillery,  had  performed  distinguished  service.  The 
Norfolk  company  brought  with  them,  as  their  guests, 
General  (since  Governor)  Filz  Hugh  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  eminent  citizens  of  the  South,  and 
were  banqueted  in  the  evening  by  the  Cambridge 
company  at  Porter's  Hotel,  at  which  Governor  Emory 
Washburn  and  other  leading  citizens  joined  with  the 
members  of  the  company  in  welcoming  their  guests. 
Many  eloquent  speeches  were  made,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Virginians  were  driven  about  Cam- 
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bridge  and  vicinity  by  the  inerabeis  of  the  Cambridge 
coini)nMy,  and  weie  given  a  dinner  at  the  Prospect 
liouae  in  Wallhani.  On  the  19th  the  visiting  organ- 
ization was  escorted  to  the  NorfoUc  boat  by  the  City 
Guard,  in  whose  honor  the  visitors  used  one  of  their 
field-pieces  in  firing  a  salute  as  they  sailed  away  from 
tiie  wharf. 

In  July,  1875,  Captain  Keoler  resigned  to  attend 
to  his  i>rivate  concerns;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  excellent  olficcr  re-entered  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  State  in  the  following  year  as  a  member 
of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  in  which  he  served  for 
two  years.  In  July,  188G,  he  again  entered  the  mil- 
itia as  guidon  seigeant  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Cav- 
alry, was  appointed  adjutant  on  September  3d  of  the 
same  year,  and  on  January  10, 1889,  he  was  appointed 
by  Brigadier-General  Peach,  commanding  the  Second 
Brigade,  captain  and  aide-de-camp  upon  his  staff. 
This  po&itiou  Captain  Keeler  held  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Brackett  colonel  and  assistant  inspector- 
general  upon  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
After  the  resignation  of  Captain  Keeler,  the  company 
elected  its  first  lieutenant,  William  L.  B.  Robinson, 
captain.  Captain  Robinson  remained  in  command 
of  the  company  until  March,  1879,  wheu  he  resigned, 
and  the  company  elected  as  its  commander  First 
Lieutenant  William  A.  Bancroft.  Captain  Bancroft 
commanded  the  company  until  he  was  elected  colonel 
of  the  regiment  February  7,  1882.  On  the  20th  of 
the  same  month  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Hen- 
derson was  elected  captain.  Captain  Henderson  re- 
signed after  holding  the  position  for  about  a  year, 
and  on  March  12,  1883,  First  Lieutenant  Charles  H. 
Cutler  was  elected  Captain.  Under  Captain  Cutler's 
cumniand,  the  company  entered  a  prize  drill  at 
Hinghani,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  of  $100,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1883-84  a  fair  was  held  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  which  resulted 
in  letting  nearly  $1G00  in  the  company  treasury. 
At  the  inspection  of  the  company  made  in  the  spring 
of  1881  by  the  inspector  general  of  the  State,  the 
coujpany  was  marked  first  in  the  regiment.  Soon 
after  this  inspection  Captain  Cutler  resigned,  and 
Captain  Henderson  was  again  elected  company  com- 
mander. While  Captain  Henderson  was  a  second 
time  in  command,  the  company  went  to  New  York 
at  its  own  expense  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
General  Grant,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  military 
escort. 

On  February  21, 1887,  during  the  time  of  the  street 
railway  strike,  in  obedience  to  a  precept  issued  by 
the  mayor,  the  members  of  the  company  were  called 
to  its  armory  and  held  in  readiness  to  suppress  dis- 
order in  case  of  need,  disturbances  having  broken 
out  previously  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
services  of  the  company  were  not  needed,  however; 
but  the  promptness  with  which  the  members  of  the 
cuin|iui)y  and  also  thojo  of  Company  13  of  the  First 


Regiment,  who  were  likewise  called  ui)on,  responded, 
was  recognized  both  by  the  mayor  and  also  by  the 
commander-in-chief  in  general  orders.  Captain  Ueu- 
derstm  having  been  elected  a  major  of  the  regiment, 
he  was  succeeded  by  First  Lieutenant  Samuel  T. 
Sinclair,  who  was  elected  captain  June  11,  1888. 
During  Captain  Sinclair's  service  as  commander,  the 
company  went  to  New  York  with  the  regiment, 
which  had  been  detailed,  on  account  of  its  military 
proficiency,  as  escort  to  the  State  delegation  at  the 
centennial  observance  of  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Captain  Sinclair  resigned  November  21,  1889,  and 
was  succeeded  on  December  2,  1889,  by  First  Lien- 
tenant  Richard  W.  Sutton,  who  had  lormerly  served 
in  the  ranks  of  the  company  as  private,  corporal,  ser- 
geant and  first  sergeant,  but  who  had  been  sergeant- 
major  and  afterwards  adjutant,  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  election  as  captain  of  Company  B,  was  pay- 
master of  the  regiment.  A  thorough  tactician  and 
a  good  disciplinarian,  with  a  long  experience  in  the 
service  of  the  militia,  Captain  Sutton  has  already 
proved  himself  to  be  an  able  company  commander, 
and  to-day  the  company  maintains  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  policy  of  the 
State  military  authorities  has  been  to  disband  organi- 
zations which  have  fallen  below  the  standard  of 
efl!iciency,  and  that  has  becji  kept  so  high  that  many 
a  company  which  formerly  would  have  been  consid- 
ered far  above  the  disbanding  limit  has  found  itself 
outside  the  militia  by  reason  of  orders  issued  from 
the  State  Headquarters.  Although  subjected  to  many 
a  rigid  inspection,  it  is  believed  that  at  no  time  since 
its  organization  in,  1873,  has  the  Caiubridge  City 
Guard  been  found  by  the  State  authorities  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  its  military  efliciency  as  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  its  disbandment.  And  the  same  can 
also  be  said,  since  the  transfer  to  Cambridge,  of  its 
associate  company,  to  which  the  following  relates  : — 

In  the  year  1873  Captain  Austin  C.  Wellington,  of 
the  Boston  "Tigers,"  was  elected  major  of  the  First 
Battalion  of  infantry  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia,  consisting  of  his  own  and  three  other  com- 
panies. Major  Wellington  at  once  took  steps  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  his  battalion,  which  he  after- 
wards made  famous  in  the  militia  for  the  high  stand- 
ard it  reached,  and  as  a  part  of  his  plan  it  was 
determined  to  transfer  one  of  the  companies,  the 
"  Washington  Light  Guard,"  to  Cambridge,  where  a 
better  class  of  men  would  enlist  and  where  the  com- 
pany would  receive  financial  assistance  from  the 
citizens.  After  enough  Cambridge  men  had  been 
mustered  in  to  make  a  majority  of  its  members,  the 
company  voted,  under  the  i^n  ovisions  of  the  militia  law, 
to  change  the  location  of  its  armory  from  Boston  to 
Cambridge.  This  removal  of  the  company  was  a])provod, 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  "  Massachusetts  Guards  " 
and  on  January  23,  1871,  the.  coinjiany  chose  as  its  cap- 
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tain,  Levi  Hawkes,  than  whom  no  man  in  Cambridge 
is  better  qualified  for  the  position,  as  his  manage- 
ment of  the  company  showed,  could  have  been  found. 
Captain  Hawkes  was  one  of  the  members  of  James  P. 
Richardson's  company,  and  afterwards  enlisted, 
August  19,  1861,  in  the  Eighteenth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  in  which,  as  private,  corporal,  sergeant 
and  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment,  which  last  posi- 
tion he  had  held  for  some  time  previous  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  regiment's  terni  of  service,  September 
22,  1864,  he  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  his 
soldierly  qualities.  Unsurpassed  as  a  drill-master, 
familiar  with  military  routine  and  a  strict  diciplina- 
rian,  he  might  have  been  a  failure  as  a  militia  officer, 
because  of  the  conditions,  so  diflerent  from  those  to 
wiiich  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the  army.  But 
like  a  thorough  soldier,  he  grasped  at  once  the  needs 
of  a  militia  company,  and  during  the  five  years  and 
nine  months  in  which  he  continued  in  command  he 
never  gave  the  military  authorities  nor  the  citizens  of 
Cambridge  cause  to  bestow  anything  but  praise  upon 
his  management  of  the  company.  When,  after  a 
long  term  of  service,  the  demands  of  his  private  bus- 
iness induced  him  to  resign,  it  must  have  been  with 
the  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed.  An  ideal 
citizen  soldier,  sustaining  the  martial  character  in 
war  and  in  peace — one  in  the  long  line  of  militia 
captains  of  whose  character  and  of  whose  services 
Cambridge  has  had  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed.  After 
the  resignation  of  Captain  Hawkes  the  company 
elected,  on  November  3,  1879,  the  first  lieutenant, 
William  E.  Lloyd,  of  Arlington,  captain.  Captain 
Lloyd  resigned  February  26,  1881 ;  the  company's 
next  commander  was  Captain  Albert  F.  Fessenden, 
elected  March  30,  1881.  Captain  Fessenden  was  one 
of  the  youngest  captains  in  the  militia,  but  proved 
to  be  a  most  capable  company  commander,  and  the 
company,  during  the  two  years  in  which  he  was  in 
command,  maintained  its  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Captain  Fessenden  resigned  on  April  25,  1883,  and 
was  succeeded  by  First  Lieutenant  William  L.  Fox, 
who  was  elected  captain  on  April  30th  of  the  . same 
year.  While  Captain  Fox  was  in  command  of  the 
company  the  First  Eegiment  was  designated  by  the 
commander-in-chief  for  instruction  in  heavy  artil- 
lery drill,  and  in  this  branch  of  duty  Captain  Fox 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  regiment.  Captain  Fox 
resigned  on  January  10,  1884,  hut  afterwards  joined 
another  company  in  the  regiment,  was  appointed  its 
first  sergeant  and  soon  became  its  commander,  was 
transferred  to  a  third  company  of  which  he  became 
the  captain  and  in  1888  was  transferred  to  the  Fifth 
Eegiment  as  captain  of  Company  H.  Captain  Fox 
holds  a  high  place  as  a  drill-master  in  the  militia  and 
is  well  known  in  Middlesex  County  as  an  instructor 
in  military  drill  in  the  schools  of  several  cities  and 
towns.  First  Lieutenant  Harrison  G.  Wells  was 
elected  captain  of  the  company  on  January  21,  1884, 
and  administered  its  affairs  so  faithfully  and  capably 


as  to  receive  warm  praise  from  Colonel  Wellington, 
the  regiment's  untiring  commander,  whose  activity 
in  behalf  of  his  regiment  was  then  at  its  height. 
Captain  Wells  resigned  July  11,  1885,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  First  Lieutenant  Frank  W.  Dallinger,  the 
present  commander,  who  was  elected  captain  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month.  Captain  Dallinger  had 
enlisted  in  the  company,  but  so  diligently  did  he 
apply  himself  that  he  mastered  a  knowledge  of  his 
duties  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  and  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  active  officers  in  the  militia.  Well 
known  throughout  the  State  as  commander  of  his 
company  and  as  a  member  of  the  military  committee 
of  the  Legislature,  under  him  the  company  has  per- 
formed its  part  in  the  tours  of  duty  which  have  made 
the  First  Regiment  famous  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Commonwealth — at  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  in 
New  York  in  1885,  and  at  Philadelphia  in  1887, 
where  the  regiment,  by  virtue  of  its  attainment  to  the 
first  place  in  military  excellence,  was  detailed  by  the 
commander-in-chief  as  escort  to  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  at  the  Centennial  observance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Captain  Dallinger  has  given  much  attention  to  in- 
struction in  rifle  practice,  and  during  one  year,  at 
least,  every  officer  and  man  in  the  company  was  a 
qualified  marksman. 

It  is  but  just  to  sajf  that  the  Cambridge  militia 
companies  of  to-day  are  both  ably  commanded. 

An  event  of  much  interest  to  Cambridge  people  was 
the  observance  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
departure  of  the  company  which  Colonel  Richardson 
raised  for  service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Com- 
mittees of  the  City  Council  and  of  the  citizens  at 
large  united  in  preparations  to  make  the  day  one  long 
to  be  remembered  by  the  present  generation.  A  pro- 
cession passed  through  the  streets  headed  by  Major- 
General  Hincks,  himself  a  veteran  of  the  war  and  an 
officer  of  high  rank  on  the  retired  list  of  the  regular 
army,  as  chief  marshal,  with  a  brilliant  staff,  and  con- 
taining the  two  city  militia  companies,  the  posts  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  other  veterans 
of  the  war,  escorting  about  forty  survivors  of  Richard- 
son's company.  The  tall  form  of  their  now  venerable 
commander  again  appeared  at  their  head,  and  the 
heroic  figure  of  General  Chamberlain,  their  first  lieu- 
tenant, with  his  battle-scarred  face,  was  seen  once  more 
in  their  midst.  A  perfect  day  and  a  route  of  procession 
lavishly  decorated  assisted  the  assembled  thousands 
to  greet  the  hero  and  his  comrades  who,  a  quarter 
century  before,  had  been  ready  at  the  nation's  call. 
Now  there  were  but  forty;  then  there  were  ninety- 
five.  Years  before  most  of  the  absent  had  joined  the 
shadowy  army  "on  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground;" 
but  on  this  day  none  were  forgotten,  either  living  or 
dead.  The  company  was  banqueted  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  appropriate  exercises,  presided 
over  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  were  held  in  Union 
Hall,  at  which  those  present  were  privileged  to  hear 
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a  short  address  from  Colonel  Uicluirdsoii.  An  inci- 
dent of  Uie  banquet  was  the  preseutalion  of  an  excel- 
lent life  size  portrait  of  Lieutenant  llichardson — the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Richardson  to  her  lamented  Imsbaud's 
surviving  comrades. 

Four  ])03ts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  are 
eslablislicd  in  Cambridge,  and  once  a  year  through 
the  city  streets,  escorted  by  the  military  com])anies, 
march  the  members  of  this  self-limited  organization, 
whose  purpose  it  is,  while  still  its  members  live,  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  their  sleeping  companions  in 
arms.  Nowhere  in  the  broad  land  is  Memorial  Day  ob- 
served with  surroundings  more  impressive  and  amid 
associations  more  suggestive  than  in  the  cemeteries  at 
Mount  Auburn,  at  the  Soldiers'  Monument  on  Cam- 
bridge Common,  and  in  the  stately  hall  of  Harvard 
University,  where  are  recorded  the  names  of  those 
who,  taught  here  in  the  classic  tongue  that  it  is  sweet 
and  honorable  to  die  for  country,  showed  to  the  world 
by  their  sacrifice  how  well  they  had  learned  the  les- 
son of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty  to  the  flag. 

Later  in  the  year  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  are  ac- 
customed to  see  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Harvard 
Commencement,  riding  in  an  open  barouche,  drawn  by 
four  horses  and  escorted  by  the  "  National  Lancers," 
now  oflicially  designated  in  the  militia  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  Company  A,  Fii^t  Battalion  of  Cavalry, 
a  number  of  whose  members  reside  in  Cambridge. 
The  mounted  trumpeters  blowing  martial  music,  the 
guard  of  honor  flanking  the  carriage  of  His  Excel- 
lency, the  brilliantly-uniformed  stafl"  in  carriages 
■which  follow,  the  scarlet  coats  and  nodding  plumes  of 
the  troopers  with  their  pennoned  lances  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  all  suggest  the  pomp  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  custom  has 
imposed  upon  their  republican  successors,  some  of 
whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  the  spectators  may 
judge  from  the  expression  of  their  countenances  as 
they  pass  through  Harvard  Square,  are  in  doubt 
whether'  to  affect  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral  or  the  hi- 
larity of  a  pic-nic.  But,  distasteful  or  otherwise  as 
the  custom  of  taking  escort  may  be  to  the  eminent 
citizen  selected  for  the  time  being  to  fill  the  execu- 
tive chair,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  long  be  ob- 
served when  the  official  head  of  the  Commonwealth  i^ays 
his  annual  visit  to  the  university  upon  which  that 
Commonwealth  bestowed  so  much  assistance  in  the 
days  of  the  generations  long  passed  away,  when  per- 
haps the  custom  itself  first  arose;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
lor  no  other  purpose  than  to  remind  the  public  of  the 
care  which  the  fathers  of  our  Commonwealth  took  to 
found  a  college  ere  scarce  they  had  founded  a  state. 

Within  the  past  few  years  both  of  the  regiments  to 
which  the  Cambridge  companies  are  attached  have 
been  called  here  to  perform  the  mournful  duty  of  an 
escort  at  the  last  sad  rites  paid  to  oflicers  beloved  in 
their  respective  regiments — the  Fifth,  in  the  spring  of 
1886,  at  the  burial  of  Colonel  Ezra  J.  Trull,  an  officer 


of  General  Peach's  staff,  and  captain  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  who  commanded 
the  regiment  from  1875  to  1882,  and  the  First,  in  the 
fall  of  1888,  at  the  burial  of  Colonel  Wellington, 
stricken  down  while  holding  the  coramiasion  as  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  which  ho  had  received  in 
1882.  Both  colonels  were  veteran  oflicers  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  active  in  businesH,  social  and  politi- 
cal matters,  and  both  had  B|)ent  a  score  of  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  in  the  militia  service.  Both  rest 
in  Mount  Auburn,  where,  a  farewell  salute,  echoed  the 
triple  volleys  of  the  regiments  they  had  commanded, 
and  where  sounded,  in  the  sweet  notes  of  the  bugle, 
the  soldier's  good-night.  The  Fifth  Regiment,  in 
188G,  assembled  in  Cambridge  for  its  annual  drill. 
By  permission  of  the  authorities  of  Harvard  College, 
tents  were  pitched  on  Jarvis  Field,  and  a  full  day's 
duty  was  performed  by  the  command,  including  guard 
mount  and  battalion  drill  in  the  forenoon,  and  after 
dinner,  in  the  armory  of  Co.  B,  in  the  afternoon,  a 
skirmish  drill  by  bugle,  in  which  blank  cartridges 
were  used,  a  review  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  a 
dress-parade,  followed  by  muster  for  pay.  The  evolu- 
tions of  the  regiment  were  witnessed  by  thousands  of 
spectators,  to  many  of  whom  the  sight  was  a  novel 
one.  The  same  regiment  assembled  here  again  in  the 
fall  of  1888,  on  the  day  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
entire  State  force,  when  five  thousand  men  were  con- 
centrated in  Boston  in  a  few  hours'  time,  were  put 
in  motion  on  the  minute  previously  ordered,  were 
marched  over  a  route  of  parade,  and  were  dismiss- 
ed and  sent  to  their  homes  as  quickly  as  they  had 
come  together,  without  disorder,  and  with  as  much 
precision  of  movement  as  though  it  were  a  daily 
event  of  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  XL 
CAMBRIDGE— (Continved). 

CIVIL,  HISTORY.' 
HY  JOHN  LIVERMORK. 

Like  most  of  the  ancient  townships  of  Massachu- 
setts, Cambridge  has  had  its  boundary  lines  changed 
many  times,  both  by  enlargement  and  diminution. 

1  In  giving  tliis  sltetcli  of  tlie  Civil  History  of  Cambridge  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  the  veteran  liistorian  of  Cambridge,  Hev.  Lucius  R.  Taigo, 
D.D.,  wlio  has  kindly  asaistod  mo  in  many  ways,  and  without  whose  aid 
and  encouraging  words  ti»e  writer  would  never  have  consented  to  ven- 
ture upon  wluit  to  him  was  an  tintried  field,  and  for  the  performance  of 
which  he  would  gladly  have  yielded  the  taslt  to  some  one  more  fitted  for 
the  work.  Dr.  Paige  has  not  only  given  much  verbal  information,  but 
has  permitted  large  quotations  from  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work.  I 
am  olso  indebted  to  Walter  W.  I'lko,  Esq,,  the  present  City  Clerk  of 
Cambridge,  for  his  aBsiatiince  in  enabling  nio  to  peruse  the  ancient  records 
of  tile  town,  now  in  liia  custody.  My  only  npology  for  what  I  have  fur- 
niuhed  for  this  worlt  is  my  groat  interest  and  aiTectiou  for  tho  place 
where  I  was  born  and  where  I  have  always  resided. 
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Charlestnwn  and  Watertown  had  been  already  settled 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrnp  in  1630.  Between 
these  two  towns  a  place  was  selected  which  seems  to 
have  been  designed  as  a  "fit  place  for  a  fortified 
town,"  and  what  is  now  part  of  the  city  of  Cambridge 
was  the  chosen  spot.  Houses  were  erected  here  in 
1631  by  Deputy-Governor  Thomas  Dudley  and  his 
associates.  They  called  it  New  Towne,  by  which 
name  it  was  known  until  May  2,  1638,  when  the 
General  Court  "  Ordered  that  New  Towne  shall  hence- 
forward be  called  Cambridge."  No  other  act  of 
incorporation  is  to  be  found  on  record,  but  the  Court, 
March  3,  1635,  agreed  that  "  New  Towne  bounds 
shall  run  eight  miles  into  the  country  from  their 
meeting-house,"  and  an  additional  grant  was  made, 
June  2,  1641,  of  "  All  the  lands  lying  uporfShawshine 
Eyver  and  between  that  and  Merrimack  Ryver  are 
granted  to  Cambridge  "  This  included  the  present 
town  of  Billerica,  and  parts  of  Bedford  and  Carlisle- 
The  township  had  now  attained  its  full  size.  In 
shape  it  was  somewhat  like  an  hour-glass,  about 
thirty-five  miles  in  length  and  wide  at  each  extremity, 
and  very  narrow  at  its  central  part,  where  the  original 
settlement  wes  made,  and  where  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants then  resided. 

Such  was  its  shape  and  size  in  1651,  but,  in  1655, 
Cambridge  lost  a  part  of  its  enormous  length,  for  in 
that  year  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  town  and  those  of  its  people  who  had  erected 
houses  at  Shawshine  for  a  separation,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  General  Court,  and  Shawshine  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Billerica. 

In  March,  1696,  the  "  Farms,"  so-called,  in  the 
northwesterly  part  of  the  remaining  territory,  organ- 
ized a  church  and  parish,  and  in  March,  1713,  they 
were  incorporated  es  a  separate  and  distinct  town  by 
the  name  of  Lexington,  upon  terms  already  agreed 
upon  with  the  town  of  Cambridge.  From  this  period 
Cambridge  lost  none  of  its  territory  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. The  northwesterly  part  of  what  was  left  of  the 
ancient  town  was  made  a  separate  precinct  in  1732, 
and  styled  the  Second  Parish,  or,  more  generally, 
Menotomy,  and  was  subsequently  incorporated,  in 
1807,  as  a  town  under  the  name  of  West  Cambridge, 
which  name  was  changed,  in  1867,  to  Arlington. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Second  Pariah  was  made 
a  township,  the  Third  Parish,  then  called  Little  Cam- 
bridge, was  set  off  from  the  parent  town,  by  the  name 
of  Brighton,  and  is  now  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  having  been  annexed  to  that  city  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  May  21,  1873,  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1874.  Since  that  time  several  attempts 
have  been  made  for  a  further  division,  but  its  incor- 
poration as  a  city  in  1846  has  removed  most  of  the 
difficulties  which  previously  existed,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  further  changes  in  its  bounda- 
ries. 

Cambridge,  the  original  shire-town  of  Middlesex 
''bounty,  baa  been  always  a  place  of  great  interes',  and 


has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not, 
on  this  continent,  a  place  of  more  historical  interest, 
or  one  that  has  been  the  home  of  more  illustrious 
per.sons,  than  this  old  town  of  Cambridge. 

It  was  here  that  Harvard  College,  the  first  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  the  country,  was  founded  in  1636, 
and  it  has  maintained  its  high  standing  for  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  as  the  leading  university 
of  the  land.  Coming  down  to  later  days,  we  find  that 
Cambridge  has  always  borne  an  important  part  in  tlie 
history  of  the  nation.  The  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  admit  of  more  than  a  glance  at  the  many  inter- 
esting events  that  took  place  here  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  march  of  both  divisions  of  the 
Royal  army  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775, 
was  through  the  limits  of  this  town.  In  West  Cam- 
bridge the  Royal  convoy  of  provisions  was,  the  same 
day,  gallantly  surprised  by  the  aged  citizens,  who 
stayed  to  protect  their  homes  while  their  sons  pursued 
the  foe.  Here  the  first  American  army  was  formed, 
and  from  this  place  was  detached  that  Spartan  band, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  that  immortalized  the  heights 
of  Charlestown,  and  consecrated  that  day  with  blood 
and  fire  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  The  ven- 
erable elm  still  shades  the  southwestern  corner  of  our 
Common,  where  Washington  first  unsheathed  his 
sword  at  the  head  of  an  American  army,  and  there 
are  still  standing,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
some  of  the  rural  redoubts  that  formed  the  simple 
lines  of  circumvallation,  within  which  a  half  starved 
militia  held  the  flower  of  the  British  army  blockade  d 
in  Boston.  But  the  plough  has  done  what  the  Eng- 
lish batteries  could  not  do,  and  leveled  some  of  them 
to  the  earth ;  but  the  ancient  house  where  were  Wash- 
ington's headquarters,  and  which  was  so  long  the  home 
of  the  poet  Longfellow,  isstill  standing  in  all  its  ancient 
grandeur,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  persons  who  have 
had  their  residence  in  Cambridge,  a  few  only  can  be 
named  : 

Elbridge  Gerry,  Governor  in  1810-11,  and  Vice- 
President  in  1813-14,  resided  in  what  is  now  called 
Elm  wood  (the  home  of  the  poet  James  Russell  Low- 
ell), William  Eustis,  Governor  in  1825,  Richard 
Dana,  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  poet,  Richard  H.  Dana 
Jr.,  Margaret  Fuller,  (Countess  D'Os-ioli),  George  Liv- 
ermore,  the  merchant  and  scholar,  Alvan  Clark,  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  Thomas  Dowse,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Alfred  Lee,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
Frederick  Henry  Hedge,  D.D.,  and  many  others. 

When  General  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  army  as 
prisoners  of  war,  in  October,  1777,  they  were  ordered 
to  Cambridge,  where  they  arrived  during  the  follow- 
ing month.  Burgoyne  was  quartered  in  the  Borland 
House,  General  Riedesel  in  the  Lechmere  House, 
and  the  soldiers  occupied  barracks  on  Prospect  and 
Winter  Hills,  within  a  mile  of  AVasliington'j  head- 
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(jiiarl-ers.  Here  they  remained  as  jirisonors  of  war  for 
more  than  a  year,  when  General  Burgoyne  was  sent 
to  llliode  Island  on  the  5th  of  April,  1778,  and  the 
troops  were  inarched  to  Virginia  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  While  these  troops  were 
(|UHrterfid  in  and  ahont  Cambridge,  vexatious  colli- 
sions were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  these  two,  of  a 
serious  character,  produced  painful  excitement. 

In  January,  1778,  Colonel  Henry,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Ciimbridge,  being  treated  insolently  by  a 
British  soldier,  pricked  him  with  a  sword  or  bayonet. 
General  Burgoyne  presented  a  complaint  against  Col- 
onel Henry.  A  spicy  correspondence  ensued,  and  the 
case  was  duly  examined  by  court-martial,  and  Colonel 
Henry  was  acquitted. 

A  British  officer  was  shot  by  an  American  sentinel 
while  attempting  to  pass  contrary  to  orders.  A  jury 
of  inquest,  consisting  of  fourteen  good  and  lawful 
men  of  Cambridge,  was  held,  and  rendered  their  ver- 
dict "  that  the  said  Richard  Brown  was  shot  with  a 
firearm  by  a  sentinel  in  attempting  to  pass  the  senti- 
nel with  two  women  after  being  properly  challenged 
by  said  sentinel,  and  so  came  to  his  death." 

The  War  of  1812  was  unpopular  in  Cambridge,  as 
it  was  in  New  England  generally.  A  certificate  is  on 
file  that  the  Cambridge  Light  Infantry  were  in  camp 
fifty-one  days,  commencing  September  10,  1814.  To 
Cambridge  rightfully  belongs  the  honor  of  organizing 
the  first  company  of  militia  in  the  United  States 
which  was  enlisted  expressly  for  the  defense  of  the 
government  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Two  days 
after  the  President's  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
volunteers  to  serve  for  three  months,  and  the  next 
day  after  the  Governor  issued  his  orders,  this  com- 
pany responded  on  the  morning  of  April  17,  1861, 
having  in  its  ranks  ninety-five  men,  some  of  whom, 
had  joined  on  the  march  to  Boston.  It  was  under  the 
comm'ind  of  Captain  James  P.  Richardson,  a  great- 
graudson  of  Moses  Richardson,  who  was  slain  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington — April  19, 1775. 

As  has  beep  already  stated,  "  The  New  Town,"  or 
Cambridge,  was  originally  established  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  fortified  place,  about  six  months  after 
the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  Dudley  with  the  fleet  of 
emigrants  in  1630.  As  early  as  February  3,  1631,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Governor  and  Assistants  that 
"  there  should  be  three  score  pounds  levyed  out  of  the 
several  plantations  within  the  lymits  of  this  pattent 
towards  the  makeing  of  a  pallysade  aboutc  the  new 
10  vne." 

The  line  then  established  was  subs'.antially  the 
same  as  that  which  now  divides  Cambridge  from  Som- 
erville.  The  line  between  Cambridge  and  Water- 
town  was  not  definitely  established  until  April  7, 
IGIio,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  on  complaint  of  "strait- 
nesi  f  ir  want  of  land,"  at  the  court  held  May  14, 
1631,  leave  was  granted  for  the  inhabitants  of  "  Newe 
Towne''  "to  seek  out  some  convenient  place  for  them, 
with  promise  tha'  it  shall  be  confirmed  unto  them, 


provided  they  doe  not  take  it  in  any  place  to  preju- 
dice a  plantation  already  settled."  After  examining 
several  jilaces,  they  accepted  the  territory  which  em- 
braced Brookline,  Brighton  and  Newton.  Brookline, 
then  called  Muddy  River,  was  granted,  on  cDoditinn 
that  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  congregation  should  remain 
there.  They  removed,  iiowever,  to  Connecticut,  and 
this  grant  was  forfeited,  but  the  grant  that  was  after- 
ward named  Brighton  and  Newton  held  good. 

Newton  was  called  Cambridge  VUliujc  until  the 
year  1679,  when  it  was  set  off  from  Cambridge,  and 
made  an  independent  township.  The  doings  of  the 
Court  are  missing  in  this  case,  and,  therefore,  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  separation  took  place  are 
unknown,  but  the  town  record  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  a  separation.  In  1691  Cambridge 
Village  was  given  the  name  of  Newton,  twelve  years 
after  it  had  been  made  an  independent  town. 

The  "  Ncwe  Towne,"  as  C'avibi  idge,  seems  never  to 
have  been  incorporated  by  specific  act.  The  first 
transaction  recorded  bears  date  March  29,  1032,  when 
the  town  book  of  records  wa.s  opened,  since  which 
time  an  unbroken  record  has  been  preserved.  The 
first  record  was  the  "  agreement  by  the  inhabi- 
tants about  the  paling  in  the  neck  of  land."  The 
next  record  in  order,  December  24,  1632,  provided  for 
regular  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
which  were  to  be  held  "the  first  Monday  in  every 
month  in  the  afternoon  within  the  meeting-house, 
and  within  half  an  hour  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
and  that  every  one  that  makes  not  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  continues  there  until  the  meeting  is 
ended  shall  forieit  for  each  default  12  pence,  and  if 
not  paid  before  the  next  meeting,  then  to  double  it, 
and  so  on  until  it  be  paid."  At  the  next  meeting^ 
January  7,  1633,  several  votes  were  passed  to  secure 
the  beauty  and  safety  of  the  town,  to  wit :  "  Ordered 
that  no  person  whatever  shall  set  up  any  house  in 
the  bounds  of  this  town,  without  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  thereof,"  and  it  was  "  Further  agreed  by 
joint  consent  that  the  town  shall  not  be  enlarged 
until  all  the  vacant  places  be  filled  with  houses ; " 
and  "  Further  it  is  agreed  that  all  the  houses  within 
the  bounds  of  the  town  shall  be  covered  with  slate  or 
boards  and  not  with  thatch,"  and  "  Further  it  is  or- 
dered that  all  the  houses  shall  stand  and  range  even 
on  each  man's  own  ground,  six  feet  from  the  street." 
After  this  meeting,  January  7,  1633,  no  other  is 
recorded  until  August  5,  1633,  from  which  date  there 
is  a  consecutive  record  of  the  monthly  meetings,  and 
a  few  selections  from  the  orders  which  were  ndojited 
at  these  meetings  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  the  town.  August  5,  sundry  lots 
were  granted  for  cow  yards,  September  2,  it  was 
"  Ordered  that  whosoever  hath  a  tree  lying  acro-ss  a 
highway  and  doth  not  remove  it  withiu  seven 
days,  or  whosoever  shall  hereafter  fall  any  tree 
and  let  it  lie  across  a  highway  one  day  shall  for- 
feit the  tree."    November  3,  1634,  it  was  "  Ordered 
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that  every  inhabitant  shall  keep  the  street  clear  from 
wood  and  all  other  things  against  his  own  ground, 
and  whosoever  shall  have  anything  lie  in  the  street 
above  one  day  after  the  next  meeting  shall  forfeit 
five  shillings  for  every  such  default." 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  legal  voters  of  the  town  had 
met  from  month  to  month  to  manage  their  public 
affairs.  Power  was  now  delegated  to  a  few  individuals, 
at  first  styled  Townsmen"  and  afterwards  Select- 
men, to  transact  the  whole  business  of  the  town  until 
the  next  November,  when  a  new  election  might  be 
had.  It  was  further  "  Ordered  that  whatsoever  these 
Townsmen  thus  chosen  shall  do  in  the  compass  of 
their  time,  shall  stand  in  full  force,  as  if  the  whole 
town  did  the  same,  either  for  mating  of  new  orders, 
or  altering  of  old  ones,"  and  it  was  "  Ordered  that 
whosoever  they  shall  send  for,  to  help  in  any  business, 
and  he  shall  refuse  to  come,  they  shall  lay  a  fine 
upon  him  and  have  power  to  gather  it.'' 

At  the  annual  town-meeting,  November  20,  1648, 
it  was  "  ordered  that  there  shall  be  an  eight  penny 
ordinary  provided  for  the  Townsmen  every  second 
Monday  of  the  month  upon  their  meeting  day,  and 
that  whoever  of  the  Townsmen  fail  to  be  present  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  (which  shall  be  half  an  hour 
after  eleven  of  the  clock)  he  shall  lose  hia  dinner  and 
pay  a  pint  of  sack  or  the  value  to  the  Townsmen 
present,  and  the  like  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  any  that 
shall  depart  from  the  rest  without  leave.  The  charges 
of  the  dinner  shall  be  paid  by  the  Constable  out  of 
the  town  stock."  This  practice,  thus  inaugurated,  of 
dining  or  partaking  of  other  refreshments  at  the 
public  expense,  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  ob- 
served by  the  selectmen  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
not  indeed  at  every  meeting,  nor  was  the  expense  al- 
ways limited  to  eight  pence  each.  In  1660  there 
came  as  passengers  in  a  ship  which  arrived  from 
London  at  Boston,  Colonel  Whalley  and  Colonel 
Gofie  (twf)  of  the  late  King's  judges).  The  next  day, 
without  trying  to  disguise  themselves,  they  came  and 
resided  in  Cambridge  from  July  28,  until  the  26th  of 
the  following  February,  when  they  went  to  New 
Haven  where  they  arrived  March?.  The  particular 
reason  why  they  selected  Cambridge  for  their  tempor- 
ary residence  does  not  appear.  A  principal  citizen 
of  the  town,  Edward  Gotfe,  was  the  namesake  of  one  of 
the  regicides,  and  it  is  presumed  was  a  relative,  but  of 
this  there  is  no  positive  proof. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  the  settlement  of  Cam- 
bridge the  question  of  licensing  taverns  or  ordinaries 
was  as  difficult  to  settle  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
Great  caution  was  manifested  in  the  appointment  of 
"  grave  and  respectable  persons  to  keep  and  sell  in- 
toxicating drinks."  The  first  person  licensed  by  the 
General  Court,  September  8,  1636,  to  keep  a  house  of 
entertainment  at  Cambridge  was  Thomas  Chisholme, 
a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  steward  of 
Harvard  College.  He  waa  licensed  to  draw  wine  May 
13,  1640,  and  his  place  of  business  was  situated  on  the 
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corner  of  Winthrop  and  Dunster  Streets,  adjoining 
the  lot  where  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected,  so 
that  the  first  church  edifice  and  the  first  tavern  in 
Cambridge  stood  side  by  side. 

The  first  person  allowed  to  sell  wine  and  "  strong 
water  "  in  Cambridge  was  Nicholas  Dauforth,  a  select- 
man, a  representative  in  the  General  Court  and  one 
of  the  most  active  and  honored  citizens.  He  died 
about  a  month  after  the  date  of  his  license. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sparhawke  was  per- 
mitted to  draw  wine  and  strong  water  for  Cambridge. 
He  also  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  liiglily  re- 
spected. 

We  come  next  to  the  establishment  of  an  ordinary 
long  known  as  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  December 
27,  1652.  The  townsmen  granted  liberty  to  Andrew 
Belcher  to  sell  beer  and  bread  for  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  the  good  of  the  town.  Mr.  Belcher  was 
a  trustworthy  man  and  very  respectably  connected, 
and  the  General  Court  granted  him  a  license  June 
20,  1654,  to  keep  a  house  of  public  entertainment  in 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Belcher  was  licensed  for  the  last  time 
in  April,  1673.  The  same  year  he  died  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  widow  was  granted  a  license,  which 
was  continued  from  year  to  year  until  she  died,  June 
26,  1680.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Andrew 
Belcher,  Jr.,  who  continued  the  business  until  he  sold 
the  estate  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jonathan  Rem- 
ington, who  performed  the  duties  of  host  until  his 
death,  in  1700.  His  widow,  Martha  Remington,  car- 
ried on  the  business  until  1705,  when  she  sold  out  to 
Joseph  Hovey  the  estate,  commonly  known  as  the 
Blue  Anchor.  In  1737  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Anchor 
was  transferred  to  an  estate  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Brighton  Street,  midway  between  Harvard  Square  and 
Mount  Auburn  Street.  In  1796  it  was  sold  to  Israel 
Porter,  who  is  well  remembered  by  many  now  living, 
and  who  died  May  30,  1837,  aged  ninety-nine  years, 
according  to  the  town  records. 

A  part  of  the  old  tavern-house  remains  standing. 
At  this  house  the  selectmen  met  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business  and  probably  paid  for  their  room  by 
their  patronage  of  the  bar.  Among  the  bills  remain- 
ing on  file  is  the  following : 

"The  SlELKCTMEK  OF  TUK  ToWN  OF  GABIBaiDQE. 

To  Eben'  Brafll«h,  Dr. 


£  s.  d. 

March  29,  1700,  to  dinnora  and  drink  0  17  8 

April,  1769,  to  flip  and  punch  0  2  0 

May  1,    "     to  wine  and  eating  0  0  8 

*'    "    "    to  dinners,  drink  and  suppers   ...   0  18  0 

"    '*    "    to  flip  and  cheeae  0  4  0 

July,      "    to  punch  0  2  8 

August,  "    to  puncli  and  eating  0  4  0 

October,  "    to  punch  and  cheese  0  3  7 

"     "     to  dinners  and  drink  0  12  0 

Dec,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  to  sundries  0  12  0' 


Besides  innkeepers  the  County  Court  licensed  others 
to  sell  liquors  by  retail.  Two  of  these  retailers  in 
their  old  age  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
County  Court  for  relief,  and  their  petitions  are  still 
preserved  on  file,  to  wit : 
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"To  llio  honoroU  Court  niiBcnibled  lit  Cambildgo ;  'all  prosperity 
■wIhIioiI.'  TIk'iiho  uro  to  iufonii  yow  that  I  wiien  brought  up  in  an  honoet 
collingo  In  (lubl  Ungbmil,  whom  we  BoUl  nil  nortoH  of  gooilos  and  strong 
waters  withouto  otTonco.  I  have  bino  now  In  forty-nine  yoroB  nniJ  up- 
ward in  this  towno  and  have  payed  to  the  magistrate  and  mlnietre  ami 
to  town  charges  and  all  willingly,  that  I  linve  helped  to  boar  the  b\irthen 
and  beat*  of  the  dayo,  and  now  I  uin  74  yores  and  upward,  yet  1  can 
abide  in  my  shope  and  attend  to  njy  collijige,  tbongh  but  little  is  to  be 
gotten  by  any  thinge  I  can  by,  that  my  trade  will  nol  maintain  my 
fomily  and  other  charges  of  the  towne  and  countroy  and  ministrye. 
There  being  so  many  sellers  that  never  served  for  a  trade,  I  desire  that 
it  bo  no  offense  to  aney  that  I  continue  In  that  coUinge  I  was  brought 
up  to  and  may  have  your  leave  to  sell  rome,  it  being  a  commodity  salla- 
bell  and  allowed  to  bo  brought  to  this  country,  and  many  that  was  for- 
merly a  commodity  Is  not  now.  Hopcing  ine  my  request,  I  rest  y' 
servant, 

"  EOMUND  ANOIEE. 

"  April  7tli,  1086." 

In  1740  an  epidemic  prevailed  in  Cambridge, 
called  "  throat  distemper,"  similar  to  the  influenza, 
which  was  recently  prevalent.  The  disease  was 
thus  described  byThacher:  "The  amazing  rapidity 
with  which  it  spread  resembled  more  a  storm  than 
the  natural  progress  of  a  disease  from  any  contagious 
source,  and  as  it  did  not  incapacitate  from  pursuing 
their  ordinary  avocations,  a  constant  coughing  and 
wheezing  was  heard  in  the  streets  and  in  public  as- 
semblies little  else  was  heard  or  attended  to."  It 
proved  so  serious  here,  however,  that  the  students 
were  dismissed  from  college  and  the  following  vote 
was  passed : 

"AVuF.iiEAS,  by  the  holy  Providence  of  God,  several  families  in  Cam- 
bridge are  visited  with  the  throat  distemper,  and  the  President  and 
Stewards  are  under  very  alflicting  circumstances  by  reason  of  that  mor- 
tal sickness,  and  whereas  we  apprehend  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
distemper  spreading  as  it  hatb  done  in  other  places  and  that  the  Stu- 
dents are  much  endangered  thereby,  therefore, 

'*yole(l^  that  they  be  immediatoly  disiuissed  from  College  and  that  the 
Tacation  begin  from  this  time,  and  that  tbs  Commencement  for  this 
year  begin  from  this  date  . or  from  the  expiration  of  the  vacation." 

In  1721  Cambridge  was  visited  with  the  small-pox, 
and  there  were  many  deaths  from  this  scourge. 
In  January  of  that  year  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
Province  met  at  Cambridge,  but  there  was  not  a 
quorum,  and  they  adjourned  to  meet  a  few  miles  from 
this  pla.ce  on  account  of  the  small-pox  being  now  in 
the  heart  of  the  place.  The  town  records  show  that 
a  committee  was  appointed  January  29,  1721,  "to 
provide  for  the  relief  of  those  persons  and  families  as 
may  stand  in  need  thereof  in  case  the  small-pox  con- 
tinues to  spread  among  us."  Inoculation  for  the 
small-pox  was  first  introduced  at  this  time  in  Boston 
by  Dr.  Boylston,  who  encountered  much  opposition, 
but  out  of  286  persons  inoculated  only  six  died.  In 
1730  Cambridge  was  again  visited  by  the  same  dis- 
ease, when  it  raged  with  alarming  violence.  Nine 
town-meetings  were  held  between  March  20th  and 
April  3d  to  devise  means  for  its  extermination.  The 
college  studies  were  broken  up  for  a  time,  but  the 
students  Avere  recalled  by  an  advertisement  dated 
May  2,  1730,  and  published  in  the  Weekly  Journal: 
"The  small-pox  halving  been  lately  at  Cambridge, 
which  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  the  scholars,  to 
escape  danger,  but  now  through  the  Divine  goodness 


that  distemper  having  utterly  ceased  here,  it  is  agreed 
and  ordtred  by  the  i'residont  and  Tutors,  that  the 
undergraduates  forthwith  rejiair  to  the  College  to 
follow  their  studies  and  stated  exercises."  Benjamin 
WadsworLh,  I'res. 

Again,  in  1752,  the  small-pox  caused  the  cessation 
of  Btudy  in  college  from  April  22d  until  September 
2d,  and  the  corporation  voted  May  4lh  "  that  there 
be  no  public  commencement  this  year,"  and  in  Octo- 
ber voted  to  have  no  winter  vacation.  The  town  ap- 
pointed a  committee  May  18th  to  devise  measures  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  3d  of 
October  voted  "  that  a  public  contribution  be  in  the 
three  parts  of  the  town  next  Lord's  day,  come  seven 
night,  for  the  speedy  raising  of  money  to  defray  the 
charges  the  town  have  been  at  in  the  support  of  sun- 
dry persons  lately  visited  with  the  small-pox  belong- 
ing to  this  town." 

Eev.  John  Cotton,  in  a  letter  dated' November  7, 
1717,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  says  that  at  the  funeral  of 
Plon.  Andrew  Belcher  "  All  the  ministers  there  had 
scarves  and  gloves.  They  say  50  suits  of  cloaths  were 
made.  All  first  cousins,  Eemington,  Blowers,  etc., 
were  put  into  mourning.  John  Coleman,  Caswell, 
etc.,  all  that  had  been  apprentices  to  him  also. 
Ninety  dozen  of  gloves  were  bought  and  none  of  any 
figure  but  what  had  gloves  sent  'em."  When  the 
practice  of  furnishing  mourning  and  paying  all  the 
funeral  expenses  was  abolished  is  not  clear,  but  in 
1764  we  find  this  record  :  "  Died,  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  78th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Hannah  Burrill,  relict 
of  the  late  Theophilus  Burrill,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the 
Rev.  President  Holyoke,  at  whose  house  she  had  for 
a  long  time  resided.  Her  remains  were  interred 
without  the  expense  of  mourning  apparel,  agreeable 
to  the  laudable  practice  in  Boston.  As  this  is  the 
first  example  of  the  kind  in  this  town  we  doubt  not 
it  will  acquire  imitation,  as  it  was  introduced  by  a 
gentleman  of  so  worthy  and  respectable  a  character." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  efforts  made  by  Presi- 
dent Holyoke  and  others  to  abolish  such  extravagant 
and  useless  customs  were  ineffectual,  for  we  fiud  it 
prevailed  some  years  later. 

Bill  of  expenses  for  the  funeral  of  Edmund  Goffe, 
October,  1740,  now  on  file  at  the  Probate  Office,  East 


Cambridge: 

£  «.  d. 

"  To  5  pairs  of  gloves  at  7a.  Orf.  and  a  mourning  weed  1  17  G 
*'  1  pair  of  shoe  buckles  (is.,  knee  buckles  it,  Gd., 

black  studs  Is.  3(i   0  11  0 

"  a  hat  GOs.,  mourning  wig  £5   800 

*'  a  pair  of  gloves,  black  silk  2Cs   150 

"  a  suit  of  mourning  for  the  widow  and  apalr  of  shoes,  30    0  0 

"  another  pair  of  black  silk  gloves  25s   15  0 

"  ten  rings  of  Jlr.  Hurd,  as  per  account   23  14  0' 

"  mourning  for  my  A\int  Barnard   33    6  0 

"  the  same  for  my  Sister  Dana   33    6  0 

"  pair  of  gloves  for  her  husband   0  80 

"  cash  paid  the  taylors  for  making  the  cloths  ...  3  10  0 
"  two  gallons  of  wine  3I'».,  a  do7.en  of  pipes  and  two 

papers  of  tobacco  6i  ,   1  Id  0 
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To  cash  paid  for  bricks  and  bricking  tbe  grave  ...    1  10  0 

"  siones  to  cover  the  grave   0  10  0 

"  Xovember  S,  1671." 

This  bill  was  allowed  by  the  judge,  though  the  es- 
tate was  soon  afterwards  rendered  insolvent. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  in  connection  with  the 
church,  July  17,  1671,  an  earnest  call  was  given  to 
Uriah  Cakes  to  come  over  to  this  country  and  to  set- 
tle over  the  church  in  Cambridge.  l^Ir.  Cakes  ac- 
cepted the  call,  and  the  town  voted  "  that  the  deacons 
be  furnished  and  enabled  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
modation at  the  charge  of  the  church  and  the  town, 
and  to  distribute  the  same  seasonably  for  the  comfort 
of  Mr.  Cakes  and  his  family,  and  that  half  a  year's 
payment  be  made  forthwith  by  every  one,  and  the 
one-half  of  it  be  paid  in  money  and  the  other  half 
in  such  pay  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  end  intended." 
The  church  and  town  united  in  keeping  the  17th  day 
of  January,  1676,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  that  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell  (their 
former  pastor)  was  thus  supplied. 

A  glimpse  of  the  customs  of  that  period  is  obtained 
from  the  following  account  of  the  disbursements  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cakes  as  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Cambridge,  which  took  place  Nov.  8,  1671 : 

£  ).  d. 


"  3  bashels  of  vheata   0  15  U 

2\i  malt   0  10  0 

4  gallons  of  nine   0  18  0 

for  beefe   1  10  0 

"  mutton   140 

"  30  Ibe.  butter   0  15  0 

"  foules   0  14  0 

"  sugar,  spice  and  fruit   100 

"  labour   060 

"  washing  table  lining   0   7  0 

"   woode   070 

"  suit,  bread  6«   0   9  0 
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"  Paid  by  contribution  the  Sabbath  before  ordination." 

Cambridge  was  very  early  designated  (and  before 
the  establishment  of  counties)  as  one  of  the  four 
towns  where  judicial  courts  should  be  held,  and 
when  the  Colony  was  divided  into  counties.  May  10, 
1643,  the  courts  continued  to  be  held  in  Cambridge, 
as  the  ahire-town  of  Middlesex;  but  as  the  business 
increased  it  was  ordered,  October  19,  1652,  that  two 
additional  sessions  should  be  held  for  this  county- in 
each  year,  both  at  Charlestown.  These  courts  were 
continued  for  many  years,  and  a  court-house  and  jail 
were  erected  in  that  town,  and  at  a  still  later  date 
courts  were  established  and  similar  buildings  were 
erected  in  Concord.  These  places  were  regarded  as 
"half-shires,"  but  the  county  records  were  never  re- 
moved from  Cambridge,  excepting  temporarily  during 
the  usurpation  of  Sir  Edmund  A  ndros,  who  appointed 
Capt.  Laurence  Hammond,  of  Charlestown,  clerk  of 
the  courts  and  register  of  probate  and  deeds,  who 
removed  the  records  to  Charlestown.  In  1689  the 
General  Court  ordered  Capt.  Hammond  to  surrender 
and  deliver  to  the  order  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
the  records  of  that  county  and  all  books  of  record 
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and  files  belonging  to  said  county  in  his  custody;  and 
he  not  obeying  the  order,  the  marshal-general  was 
ordered  to  arrest  him  forthwith,  with  power  to  break 
open  his  house  if  necessary.  The  records  were  at 
length  surrendered.  By  "the  records  of  the  General 
Court  it  appears  that  on  the  8th  of  June,  1716, 
Colonel  GofTe  complained  that  no  office  for  tbe  regis- 
try of  deeds  was  open  in  Cambridge,  it  being  the 
shire-town  of  Middlesex  ;  a  hearing  was  ordered,  and 
on  June  13,  1717,  it  was  resolved  by  the  whole 
Court  that  Cambridge  was  the  shire-town  of  said 
county,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  voted  in  con- 
currence "that  the  public  office  for  registering  of 
deeds  and  conveyances  of  lands  for  the  County  of 
Middlesex  be  forthwith  opened  and  kept  at  the  shire- 
town,  Cambridge."  The  order  was  immediately 
obeyed.  When  or  where  the  building  ei'ected  in 
which  the  judicial  courts  were  first  held  in  Cam- 
bridge is  uncertain,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  year  1761,  and  the  Court  passed  this  order: 
"Upon  information  that  several  records  belonging  to 
this  county  were  casually  burned  in  the  burning  of 
the  house  where  the  court  was  usually  kept,  this 
Court  do  order  that  the  Recorder  take  care  that  out 
of  the  foul  copies  and  other  scripts  in  his  custody  he 
fairly  draw  forth  the  said  records  into  a  book  and 
present  the  same  to  the  County  Court  when  finished  ; 
and  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  allow  for  the 
same."  The  first  court-house  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  knowledge  was  erected  about  1708,  in  Har- 
vard Square,  nearly  in  front  of  the  present  Lyceum 
Hall.  Deacon  Nathaniel  Hancock,  Jason  Russell 
and  Lieut.  Amos  Marrett  were  the  building  commit- 
tee. The  County  Court  had  previously  ordered  "  that 
there  be  allowed  out  of  the  County  Treasury  the  sum 
of  thirty  pounds  towards  the  erecting  a  suitable 
Court-House  for  the  use  of  the  County  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  one-half  to  be  paid  at  the  raising  and 
covering,  and  the  other  half  at  the  finishing  of  the 
same;  the  said  house  to  be  of  not  less  than  four-and- 
twenty  foot  wide  and  eight-and-twenty  foot  long,  and 
of  height  proportionable."  This  house,  diminutive 
as  it  now  appears,  was  used  by  the  courts  for  about  a 
half  a  century.  In  1756  the  Court  of  Session.s  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  provide  better  quarters,  either 
by  enlarging  the  old  house  or  erecting  a  new  one. 
The  town  "voted,  Nov.  2,  1756,  to  pay  its  propor- 
tion of  the  cost,  provided  the  materials  of  the  old 
meeting-house,  now  being  taken  down,  be  given  and 
applied  to  that  use,  together  with  the  town's  propor- 
tion of  the  present  Court-House."  A  lot  of  land  was 
purchased  where  Lyceum  Hall  now  stands,  and  a 
house  was  erected  more  spacious  than  the  former  one, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  courts  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  in  1806,  by 
prominent  men  in  Cambridgeport,  to  erect  a  court- 
house on  the  easterly  side  of  what  was  long  called 
the  "  meeling-home  lot"  bounded  by  Broadway  and 
Boardman,  Harvard  and  Columbia  Streets.  Andrew 
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Cragie  and  his  asHociates  were  more  successful.  Hav- 
ing given  ample  grounds  and  erected  a  courl-liouso 
and  jail  at  an  expense  of  $24,000,  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  removal  of  the  courts  and  records,  in  181(1,  to 
the  edifices  prepared  for  them  at  what  is  now  East 
Cambridge,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  The  old 
court-house,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  county, 
was  used  for  town  and  parish  purposes  until  April 
19,  1841,  when  tiie  town  quit-claimed  all  its  rights 
and  interest  in  the  bouse  and  lot  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  one  dollar,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Lyceum  Hall  to  be  erected  on  the  premises; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  grantees  "do  and 
shall  forever  grant  and  secure  to  the  Town  the  right  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  First  Ward,  in  said  Cambridge, 
to  the  use  of  the  Hall  for  all  necessary  meetings  of 
the  Voters  of  said  Ward."  The  old  court-house  was 
removed  to  Palmer  Street,  where  it  still  remains, 
being  occupied  for  secular  purposes.  The  town  pro- 
tested most  earnestly  against  the  removal,  but  all  in 
vain. 

Cambridge  as  a  City. — After  several  attempts 
to  divide  the  ancient  town  of  two  or  more  centuries, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  its  popu- 
lation, it  was  found  imperatively  necessary  that  some 
change  should  be  made  in  the  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  its  municipal  aflfairs,  and  as  every  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  town  had  been  defeated,  at  a  town- 
meeting  January  5,  1846,  several  citizens,  before 
leaving  the  town-housie,  signed  a  petition  requesting 
the  selectmen  to  appoint  a  legal  meeting  to  see  if  the 
town  would  ask  for  a  city  charter,  and  accordingly 
the  inhabitants  met  January  14,  1846,  and  voted 
that  the  selectmen  be  instructed  to  petition  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  grant  of  a  city  charter,  and  Simon 
Greenleaf,  Owen  S.  Kieth,  Abraham  Edwards, 
Sidney  Willard,  Thomas  Whittemore,  Isaac  Liver- 
niore,  William  Parmenter,  Ephraim  Buttrick,  Thomas 
F.  Norris  and  the  town  clerk  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  bill  in  conformity  to  the  preceding 
vote,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  to  procure  its  pas- 
sage, and  an  act  to  establish  the  city  of  Cambridge 
was  approved  March  17,  1846,  by  the  Governor, 
and  on  March  30th  the  inhabitants  in  town-meeting 
voted  to  adopt  the  act  by  a  vote  of  645  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  224  in  the  negative,  whereupon  the  result 
was  announced  by  the  moderator  and  proclamation 
was  made  that  the  town  of  Cambridge  had  accepted 
its  charter,  and  become  a  city. 

The  new  government  was  organized  May  4,  1846, 
James  D.  Green  having  been  chosen  mayor ;  the  City 
Council  consisted  of  six  aldermen  and  the  Common 
Council  of  twenty ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  at  large  voting  in  their 
respective  wards.  The  Common  Council  Vifere  appointed 
among  the  several  wards  giving  AVard  One,  five  mem- 
bers ;  Ward  Two,  nine  members,  and  to  Ward  Three, 
six  members. 

Isaac  Livermore  was  the  first  president  of  the  Com- 


mon Council,  and  Charles  S.  Newell,  clerk;  Lucius 
It.  Paige,  the  historian  of  Cambridge,  was  chosen  city 
clerk,  and  Abel  W.  IJruce,  treasurer;  Koland  Litch- 
field, Jr.,  messenger. 

Mayors. — The  following  is  a  list  of  mayors  from 
1846  to  1890:  James  D.  Green,  from  May,  1846,  to 
April,  1848;  Sidney  Willard,  April,  1848,  to  April, 
1851;  George  Stevens,  April,  1851,  to  April,  1853; 
James  D.  Green,  April,  1853,  to  April,  1854;  '  Abra- 
ham Edwards,  April,  1854,  to  January,  1855  ;  Zebina 
L.  Raymond,  January,  1855,  to  January,  1856;  John 
Sargent,  January,  1856,  to  January,  1860  ;  ^  James  D. 
Green,  January,  1860,  to  July  24, 1861 ; '  Charles  Theo. 
Russell,  July  31,  1861,  to  January,  1863 ;  George  C. 
Richardson,  January,  1863,  to  January,  1864;  Zebina 
L.  Raymond,  January,  1864,  to  January,  1865  ;  J, 
Warren  Merrill,  January,  1865,  to  January,  1867; 
Ezra  Parmenter,  January,  1807,  to  January,  1868; 
Charles  H.  Saunders,  January,  1868,  to  January,  1870  ; 
Hamlin  R.  Harding,  January,  1870,  to  January,  1872  ; 
Henry  O.  Houghton,  January,  1872,  to  January,  1873; 
Isaac  Bradford,  January,  1873,  to  January,  1877; 
Frank  A.  Allen,  January,  1877,  to  January,  1878 ; 
Samuel  L.  Montague, January,  1878,  to  January,  1880  ; 
James  M.  W.  Hall,  January,  1880,  to  January,  1881; 
James  A.  Fox,  January,  1881,  to  January,  1885 ; 
Willam  E.  Russell,  .lanuary,  1885,  to  January,  1889; 
Henry  H.  Gilmore,  January,  1889,  present  incumbent. 

Since  the  organization  as  a  city,  Cambridge  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  wealth  and  population,  and  is  now 
the  second  city  in  valuation  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  from  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  1846,  it 
has  now  upwards  of  seventy  thousand,  and  is  still  in- 
creasing, and  with  its  schools  and  other  institutions 
it  presents  many  attractions  to  those  seeking  a  resi- 
dence near  the  metropolis  of  New  England. 

Here  is  located  Mount  Auburn,  the  first  extensive 
rural  cemetery  in  the  country  (second  only  to  the 
celebrated  P6re  Lachaise,  of  Paris),  where  repose  the 
remains  of  many  of  our  illustrious  dead,  and  which  is 
much  visited  by  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Agassiz  Museum  of  Zoology  is  open  at  all 
times  for  visitors,  where  can  be  seen  the  largest  col- 
lection of  objects  of  natural  history  to  be  found  on 
this  continent,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  also  possesses  many  objects  of  great  interest 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Botanical  Garden, 
although  belonging  to  and  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity, is  accessible  to  visitors  at  all  times,  and  con- 
tains many  rare  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Harvard  Gymnasium  is 
also  a  place  of  much  interest;  Memorial  Hall,  with 
its  portraits  of  many  distinguished  persons,  and  the 
Sanders  Theatre,  connected  with  it,  are  places  of  much 
interest  and  visited  by  strangers,  while  the  ante-Rev- 
olutionary relics  about  the  town,  such  as  Washing- 


1  Qluuicipal        changed.  ^  Kosignsd. 

'First  eleotod  by  the  City  Oouncil, 
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ton's  headquarters  and  the  many  residences  in  Tory 
Row,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  Longfellow,  Lowell  and 
Holmes,  make  it  an  attractive  spot  for  the  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  travelers 
from  foreign  lands. 

The  extensive  manufacturing  industries  will  be 
alluded  to  in  another  chaprer. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Cambridge  as  a  city 
many  public  improvements  have  been  made  which 
have  added  greatly  to  its  prosperitj^  and  importance, 
both  as  a  place  of  residence,  as  well  as  a  desirable 
location  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
pure  water  from  Fresh  Pond,  which  has  recently  been 
connected  with  Stony  Brook,  and  the  supply  is 
abundant  for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  quality  of 
the  water  is  excellent.  The  drainage  has  been  much 
improved  and  is  now  all  that  can  be  desired. 

After  the  opening  of  West  Boston  Bridge  in  1793 
that  part  of  the  town  called  Cambridgeport  increased 
rapidly  and  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition, 
but  the  political  disturbances  of  the  country  were 
very  disastrous  to  its  prosperity.  The  Embargo  pro- 
claimed in  December,  1807,  and  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812  paralyzed  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  whole  country.  Cambridge  felt  this  the  more 
keenly  because  it  involved  so  many  of  her  citizens  in 
distress;  many  were  thrown  out  of  business  and  some 
were  reduced  to  absolute  want,  and  a  rapid  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  real  estate  followed,  and  many  of 
the  owners  of  land  purchased  while  the  country  was 
prosperous  were  financially  ruined,  The  general 
stagnation  which  ensued  was  so 'great  that  it  did  not 
recover  for  many  years  and  the  hope  of  making  it  a 
great  commercial  centre  seems  to  have  been  given  up 
and  abandoned.  In  common  with  many  towns  in 
New  England,  Cambridge  earnestly  protested  against 
the  Embargo.  A  town-meeting  was  called  August 
25,  1808,  when  a  committee  consisting  of  Francis 
Dana,  Royal  Makepeace  and  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay  re- 
ported an  address  which  was  adopted  "almost  unani- 
mously," and  the  selectmen  were  directed  to  forward 
it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  which 
a  reply  was  very  soon  received  from  the  President, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk 
and  signed  "Th:  Jefferson,"  September  10,  1808. 
This  protestation  and  hundreds  of  similar  character 
by  the  people  of  New  England  were  in  vain.  With 
a  very  decided  majority  of  voters  opposed  to  the  war 
and  smarting  under  the  losses  resulting  from  it,  the 
town  did  not  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  its  support, 
and,  in  fact,  no  reference  to  the  war  during  its  contin- 
uance is   found   on   the  town  record;  but  a  few 


months  after  its  close.  May  8,  1815,  the  town  voted 
that  four  dollars  be  allowed  to  the  militiamen  drafted 
and  called  out  to  the  defence  of  the  State. 

When  the  news  of  peace  arrived  in  February,  1815, 
there  was  a  general  outburst  of  joy  in  Cambridge, 
and  meetings  were  held  for  prayer  and  praise,  and  on 
February  23d  a  great  celebration  took  place,  on 
which  occasion  an  address  by  President  Kirkland  was 
delivered  and  then  other  services  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. A  procession  was  formed  and  a  large  handbill 
announcing  the  order  of  services  and  the  order  of  the 
procession  is  now  on  file  with  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  presented  by  the  Hon.  John  Davis. 

Order  of  Procession, 
The  proceasiou  will  be  formed  at  University  Hall  and  move  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  following  order  to  Rov.  I)r.  Holmes'  ineeting-honse  : 
Military  Escort, 
Musick, 

Chief  Jrarshall,  '  "  : 

Strangers,  '  ■ 

Resident  Graduates, 
'  '    ,         Students,  .      '  ; 

Citizens  of  Cambridge, 
Marshall. 
OrJer  of  Exercises. 
Anthem, 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ware, 
Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Hymn  written  for  the  occasion, 
Address  by  the  President, 
Poem  by  Mr.  Henry  Ware, 
Prayer  by  Rev*  Dr.  Holmes,  ... 
Anthem, 
Benediction. 

In  looking  backwards  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
to  the  time  when  Winthrop  and  Dudley  began  to 
organize  a  colonial  settlement  here  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  fortified  town  for  security  from  the  Indians 
and  wild  beasts,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  all  the  way 
down  is  on%  broadening  path,  from  the  beginning  until 
now;  venerable  and  honorable  as  is  the  past,  our 
faces  should  be  set  toward  the  future  ;  we  would  not 
go  backward  if  we  could.  Religion  is  still  the  same, 
but  its  garment  of  doctrine  and  formula  has  been 
renewed  more  than  once,  and  in  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  we  are  far  in  advance  of  our  fathers 
Our  food  is  better,  our  clothing  is  better,  our  health 
is  better,  our  children  are  healthier,  our  books  are 
better,  our  homes  are  more  comfortable,  and  although 
our  fathers  were  giants  and  we  but  pigmies,  we  are 
taller  than  they,  for  we  stand  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  while  we  honor  their  memories,  let  us  hand 
down  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  purpose  for  a  gain  and  a  growth 
greater  than  our  own. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
CAMBRIDGE-(ConUnued). 

•  BANKING   AND  INSURANCK. 

'         '  BY  JOHN  LIVERMORE. 

dambridgeporl  Nalhnnl  Bank — Middhia  Bank— Oharhe  River  Bank — 
Oamhi  idge  Market  Bank— Cambridge  Cily  Bank — Oamhridge  National 
Bank— Harvard  Itank— Cambridge  Saving!  Bank — East  Cambridge 
Five  Cent  Savingn  Bank — North  America  Savings  Bank — Cambridge 
mutual  Fire  Inaurance  Company.  \ 

Cambridge,  although  a  wealthy  town  and  a  place 
of  considerable  business,  had  no  banking  facilities  of 
its  own  until  the  year  182G,  but  transacted  all  its 
financial  affairs  in  Boston,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Suffolk  Bank. 

In  IMarch,  1826,  the  Cambridge  Bank  was  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  was  organized 
by  the  choice  of  the  following  persons  as  directors: 
James  B.  Chaplin,  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay,  Newell  Bent, 
William  Fisk,  Levi  Farwell,  William  Hillard,  Charles 
Everett,  Isaiah  Bangs  and  John  Trowbridge.  Judge 
Fay  declined,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled,  March  31st, 
by  the  election  of  Professor  Asahel  Stearns.  The 
brick  store  owned  and  occupied  by  Luke  Hemmen- 
way,  now  numbered  587  Main  Street,  Cambridgeport, 
■was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $4000  and  fitted  up  for 
a  banking-room,  and  used  as  such  until  the  new 
building,  which  they  now  occupy  and  own,  was 
erected  in  1873. 

The  bank  began  business  in  June  (simultaneously 
with  the  establishment  of  hourly  coaches  from  Cam- 
bridgeport to  Boston).  Martin  Lane  was  chosen 
cashier,  with  a  salary  of  $1400,  and  Alphonso  Mason 
messenger,  with  a  salary  of  $450. 

Dr.  James  Prescott  Chaplin  was  the  first  president, 
and  remained  in  ofl5ce  until  his  death,  in  October, 
1828,  when  Deacon  Levi  Farwell  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  who  remained  until  he  resigned  in 
1832,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Charles  Elver  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  president,  and  remained  such 
until  hi«  death,  in  1844. 

Dr.  Chaplin,  the  first  president  of  the  Cambridge 
Bank,  was  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  possessed  a 
very  strong  personality,  which  gave  to  the  institution 
a  high  standing  from  the  start,  and  it  has  always  been 
highly  favored  with  an  eflicient  and  able  board  of 
directors. 

The  following  persons  have  been  presidents:  James 
P.  Chaplin,  Levi  Farwell,  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay,  Thomas 
Whittemore,  Benjamin  Tilton,  Lucius  E.  Paige,  Eob- 
ert  Douglass  and  Asa  P.  Morse,  who  holds  the  oflice 
at  the  present  time. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  originally  was  $100,000, 
but  was  increased  in  1830  $50,000;  but  upon  the  char- 
tering of  the  bank  at  Old  Cambridge  the  capital  was 
reduced  to  its  original  amount  of  $100,000,  which  it 
now  is,  and  it  is  now  known  as  the  Cambridgeport 
National  Bank,  having  been  reorganized  in  1865. 


This  institution,  the  oldest  bank  in  Cambridge,  hag 

always  been,  and  still  is,  in  a  sound  and  flourishing 
condition,  and  its  present  board  of  directors  is  a  suffi- 
cent  guarantee  for  its  continued  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess, and  has  now  a  surplus  of  $47,000. 

The  oflice  of  president  has  been  filled  by  men  of 
ability,  not  alone  in  financial  matters,  but  in  the 
various  walks  of  life,  including  two  clergymen,  one 
judge,  one  professor  in  Harvard  College,  besides 
others  distinguished  for  their  integrity  and  business 
qualifications. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Lucius  E.  Paige,  the  historian  | 
of  Cambridge,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution for  more  than  forty  years,  as  cashier,  president 
and  director,  is  still  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  attends  its  meetings  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-eight  years. 

Middlesex  Bank. — This  bank  was  chartered  in 
1832,  and  was  located  at  East  Cambridge,  with  Hon. 
William  Parmenter  as  president  and  William  Whit- 
ney, cashier,  and  was  one  of  the  "  Pet  Banks,"  so 
called  at  that  day  on  account  of  its  being  made  a  de- 
pository of  government  funds  after  the  closing  up  of 
the  United  States  Bank  and  before  the  establishment 
of  the  sub-treasury  system  for  doing  the  same  business 
for  the  government.  This  bank,  although  honestly 
and  otherwise  well  managed,  failed  after  a  very  short 
existence,  as  did  most,  if  not  all,  the  banks  which  had 
any  connection  with  the  "surplus  revenue,"  and  the 
Middlesex  wound  up  its  affairs,  redeeming  its  circu- 
lation and  paying  its  depositors  in  full,  the  loss  fall- 
ing only  upon  its  stockholders,  who  received  forty- 
two  per  cent.,  and  as  a  bank  was  not  needed  in  that 
locality  at  that  time,  there  was  none  until  the  year 
1858,  when  the  Lechmere  Bank  was  chartered,  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000. 

Its  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  Lewis  Hall, 
Francis  Draper,  Samuel  Slocomb,  Amory  Houghton 
and  K.  S.  Chaffee.  Lewis  Hall  was  chosen  president, 
and  holds  tho  same  office  at  this  time  (1890). 

There  wore  two  parties  that  claimed  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  batik,  viz.,  the  petitioners  for  the  charter 
and  the  subscribers  to  the  stock,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  considerable  delay  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  question  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  and  they 
organized  by  the  choice  of  the  board  of  directors  as 
given  above — Lewis  Plall,  president,  John  Savage. 
Jr.,  cashier.  This  bank  has  been  successful  from 
the  start,  paying  regular  dividends,  and  it  has  now  a 
large  surplus,  and  its  stock  commands  a  handsome 
premium,  although  it  is  rarely  in  the  market. 

The  question  of  which  party  was  entitled  to  the 
charter,  the  petitioners  or  the  subscribers  to  the 
stock,  was  considered  at  the  time  a  very  important 
one,  and  was  ably  argued  by  eminent  legal  talent  on 
both  sides,  the  late  Hon.  Eichard  Fletcher  for  the  pe- 
titioners, and  the  case  was  heard  in  Chambers  before 
the  full  bench,  etc.  This  bank  has  a  surplus  of  $82,000. 
Charles  River  Bank, — This  bank,  located  in 
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HarrarJ  Square.  Old  Cimbridge,  was  chartered  as 
a  State  bank  in  1S32,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  with 
Levi  Fa^\^•ell  as  president  and  John  B.  Dana  as  cash- 
ier, aud  a  board  of  nine  directors,  viz.,  Levi  Fanvell, 
J.  Coolidge.  C.  C.  Little,  James  Brown,  A.  Steams, 
W.  Brown,  William  Watriss,  0.  Sparhawk  and  Rob- 
ert Fuller. 

The  bank  began  business  in  the  room  now  occupied 
by  them  at  an  annual  rent  of  §150;  cashier's  salarj', 
S?00,  and  all  other  expenses  extremely  moderate. 

The  steward  of  Harvard  College  had  his  desk  in 
the  banking-room,  and  here  the  students  of  those  days 
came  to  pay  their  college  dues,  and  the  Savings 
Bank,  whose  treasurer  was  the  cashier,  transacted  all 
the  business  of  that  institution  in  the  same  room. 

Although  the  capital  of  the  bank  has  never  been  in- 
creased, its  growth  has  been  very  marked.  Its  de- 
positors now  number  more  than  1100,  with  deposits 
averaging  half  a  million  dollars,  and  its  business  with 
the  cl*;aring-house  for  the  last  year  was  more  than 
SIO,iHjO,000.  The  hank  has  been  highly  fortunate  in 
its  cashiers,  having  had  but  two  persons  holding  that 
oiBce  during  its  existence  of  fifty-eight  years,  3Ir. 
John  B.  Dana,  the  first  cashier,  holding  the  office 
from  1S32  until  18oS,  a  period  of  tweuty-six  years, 
and  Eben  Snow  from  ISjS  to  1890,  more  than  thirty- 
two  years. 

The  hank  was  reorganized  in  1S64  as  the  Charles 
River  ZS'ationi.1  Bank,  and  has  a  surplus  of  $67,495 
and  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  and  the  stock 
is  seldom  sold. 

Cambeidqe  ]^Iap.ket  B.A.XK. — This  bank  was  in- 
corporated in  May,  1S51,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock 
was  held  July  8,  ISol,  when  the  following  persona 
were  chosen  directors :  George  W.  Lewis,  George 
Meacham,  Henry  Potter,  Jacob  F.  Taylor,  Z.  L.  Ray- 
mond and  Calvin  Dimick.  George  W.  Lewis  was 
chosen  president,  and  Chester  W.  Kinsley  cashier. 
The  bank  opened  for  business  October  29,  1851,  in 
the  brick  building  erected  for  the  purpose  near 
Porter's  Hotel,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  butchers 
aud  drivers  on  market  days,  and  for  whose  particu- 
lar accomuiodation  the  bank  was  got  up  and  located  in 
close  proximity  to  the  "  Cambridge  Cattle  Market," 
then  held  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  Although  the 
local  business  was  very  light  and  the  deposits  merely 
nominal,  its  circulation  was  always  large,  and  upon 
that  they  depended  mainly  for  success,  and  by  it  in 
April.  1.S.52,  a  dividend  was  declared  aud  paid,  after 
which  time  regular  semi-annual  dividends  were  paid 
during  its  existence  of  fourteen  years,  when,  owing  to 
the  cattle  market  being  remove<J  to  Brighton  and 
Watertown,  and  aa  there  was  no  local  business  where 
it  was  located,  the  stockholders  decided  to  .surrender 
their  charter,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1865, 
the  C.ambridfc-e  Market  Bank  closed  its  doors  for  bus- 
ine-5.-.  having  paid  all  its  depositors,  redeemed  its  cir- 
culation, aud  paid  its  stockholders  in  full  and  above 


the  par  value  of  the  shares.  The  building  was  .-iol'd, 
and  was  some  years  used  as  a  chapel  by  the  St.  James 
Protestant  Church,  then  in  its  infancy,  but  is  now 
occupied  by  the  North  Avenue  Savings  Bank  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Cambridge  City  Bank. — A  charter  was  granted 
for  this  bank  in  JIarch,  1853,  simultaneously  with  the 
one  for  the  Lechmere  Bank  at  East  Cambridge.  Its 
first  board  of  directors  were  George  T.  Gale,  Elipha- 
let  Davis,  Henry  M.  Chamberlain,  William  P.  Fisk, 
Samuel  P.  Heywood,  George  W.  Whittemore  and 
John  Livermore.  The  bank  began  business  in  what 
is  now  the  City  Hall,  September  1,  1S53.  John  Liver- 
more  was  chosen  president,  Edward  Richardson, 
cashier,  and  R.  Litchfield,  messenger;  the  capita] 
was  $100,000.  At  the  time  the  charter  was  obtained 
for  this  bank,  a  petition  was  pending  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Bank  for  an  increase  of  $50,000  to  its  capital, 
but  after  a  full  hearing  before  the  committee  on 
bank's  and  banking,  leave  to  withdraw  was  given  to 
the  Cambridge  Bank,  and  a  charter  was  granted  to 
the  petitioners  for  a  new  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 

000,  which  it  now  is,  and  it  is  now,  and  ever  haa  been, 
in  a  sound  and  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Liver- 
more,  one  of  the  original  directors — and  its  first  pres- 
ident— is  the  only  one  of  the  number  now  living. 
This  bank  was  reorganized  in  1865  aa  the  National 
City  Bank  of  Cambridge,  and  has  a  surplus  of  $77,- 
122. 

Cambkidge  National  Bank  was  organized  June 

1,  1864,  Commenced  business  August  1,  1864.  The 
firstboard  of  directors  were:  Diniel  R.  Sortwell,  pres- 
ident, Joseph  H.  Tyler,  John  N.  Meriam,  Thomas 
Cunningham,  Charles  J.  Adams,   Israel  Tibbetts, 

j  Joseph  A.  Wellington,  John  C.  Bullard,  cashier, 
j  Authorized  capital.  $300,000 ;  paid  up  capital,  $100,- 
!  000  ;  undivided. profits,  ?37,000.  Datiiel  R.  Sortwell, 
i  president ;  John  C.  Bullard,  cashier.  Directors, 
I  Daniel  R.  Sortwell,  Jo.seph  H.  Tyler,  Cbaries  J. 
i  Adams,  Thomas  Cunningham,  Alvin  F.  Sortwell, 
I  Gubtavus  Goepper,  John  C.  Bullard. 

Harvard  Bank. — This  was  one  of  the  few  banka 
;  organized  under  the  General  Laws  of  the  State  in  1860, 
:  and  begun  business  March  5, 1861,  and  was  located  in 
i  Camhridgeport. 

Its  capital  was  $200,000,  and  its  first  board  of  di- 
:  rectors  were:  Newell  Bent,  Alanson  Bigelow,  D.  U. 

Chamberlain,  Lewis  Colley,  Edward  Hyde,  George 
I  Livermore,  Z.  L.  Raymond,  Charles  Wood,  Benjamin 
j  Tilton ;  and  the  board  organized  by  the  choice  of  Ben- 
i  jamin  Tilton  as  president.  Willard  A.  Bullard  was 
(  appointed  cashier,  which  position  he  holds  at  the 
I  present  time,  1790. 

j  Mr.  Tilton  retained  the  office  of  president  until  his 
I  death,  in  November,  1S82,  and  Daniel  U.  Chamber- 
i  lain  was  chosen  as  his  successor  and  still  holds  the 
I  office,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  original  board  now 
I  living. 

•    This  bank,  starting  almost  alone  under  the  General 
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Banking  Laws  of  ilassachusetts,  and  at  n  time  of  great 
embarrassment  in  the  financial  as  well  as  political 
condition  of  the  country,  was  looked  upon  and  watched 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  not  to  say  anxiety,  but 
after  saccessfully  passing  through  the  trying  and 
perilous  days  of  the  l.^^t  war,  making  no  losses,  hut 
paying  regular  dividends,  it  was  the  first  bank  in 
Cambridge  to  adopt  the  National  system  and  became 
what  its  present  name  indicates,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cambridge,  and  continues  to  be  in  a  sound 
and  flourishing  condition  and  has  a  surplus  of  S82,000. 

The  directors  at  the  present  time  are:  Daniel  U. 
Chamberlain,  Dana  W.  Hyde,  Joseph  A.  Holmes, 
Henry  Endicott,  Heury  N.  Tilton  ;  Willard  A.  Bul- 
lard,  cashier. 

Cambridge  Savixgs  Baxk. — This  institution  was 
incorporated  April  2,  1834,  with  only  three  corpora- 
tors, viz.:  William  J.  Whipple,  William  Hilliard  and 
Levi  Farwell ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  original 
three  Levi  Farwell  was  chairman  and  William  J. 
Whipple  clerk,  and  they  elected  as  corporators:  Eliab 
W.  Metcalf,  Abel  Willard,  William  Watriss,  William 
Brown,  John  B.  Dana,  Charles  C.  Little. 

The  first  meeting  waa  held  November  24,  1834,  and 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Joseph  Story,  presi- 
dent; Simon  Greenleaf,  Samuel  King,  Charles  Everett, 
Sidney  Willard,  vice-presidents. 

December  19th,  Judge  Story  declined  serving  as 
president,  and  Simon  Greenleaf  was  chosen  chairman 
in  hia  place.  James  Hayward  was  chosen  treasurer, 
and  on  January  5,  1835,  Asahel  Stearns  was  elected 
president  by  ballot,  and  was  the  first  acting  president. 

The  first  loan  made  was  $600  to  the  First  Parish  in 
Cambridge,  March  3,  1835,  and  the  second  loan  was 
to  the  First  Baptist  Society  in  Cambridge,  April  1, 
1835. 

The  first  report  of  the  treasurer  was  July  23,  1835, 
and  is  recorded  as  follows :  To  amount  of  deposit, 
§6351 ;  deposits  withdrawn,  §455 ;  expenses,  ?t;4.31 ; 
note  of  First  Parish,  $600;  Baptist  Society,  S,500; 
Charles  River  Bank  stock,  $816 ;  deposit  in  Charles 
River  Bank,  S3915.19. 

The  first  dividend  was  paid  the  fourth  Thursday 
of  July,  1835,  amounting  to  S28.12,  which  wns  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  this  time  the  j 
growth  of  the  bank  has  never  been  very  rapid  until  ' 
quite  recently.  For  this  year,  ending  JIarch  31, 1800,  j 
the  deposits  have  been  upwards  of  6200,000,  and  at  : 
the  close  of  bumnesa  March  31, 1890.  the  deposits  were  ! 
$2,613,132.  Guarantee  fund,  S72,300;  surplus,  ;?28,-  j 
910 ;  undivided  profits,  $24,308.  j 

The  present  board  of  officers  are:  Charles  W,  Sever, 
president;  Edwin  Dresser,  WilJiam  Kimball,  vice- 
presidents;  Oscar  F.  Allen,  treasurer;  James  H. 
Wyeth,  secretary  ;  Arthur  H.  Boardman,  book-keeper. 
The  institution  is  in  a  sound  and  flourishing  condition 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  whicli  it 
is  located. 

Cambridgepokt  Savings  Baxk.— Incorporated 


1853.    Present   number  of  corporators,  -eveuteen. 
;  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  president ;  Henry  W.  Bullard, 
treasurer;  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Daniel  U.  Chamber- 
]  lin,  Benjamin  R.  Tilton,  board  of  investment;  J.  F. 
;  Lane,  clerk  of  the  corporation.    This  bank  is  open 
for  business  every  business  day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  1.30 
P.M.    Deposits  due  to  9230  depositors,  t=3,217,070.'.t.j. 
East  Ca.mbridge  Five  Cext  Savixus  Baxe. — 
'  Incorporated  April  29,  1S54.    Rev.  F.  W.  Holland, 
I  president;  George  Stevens,  Lewis  Hall,  John  Taylor, 
;  vice-presidents;   John  Savage,  Jr.,  treasurer.  Its 
I  first  dividend  declared  March,  1>157,  of  three  percent., 
I  amounting  to  $775.62.    October  10,  lS-^9.  George 
'  Stevens  was  chosen  president  and  has  continued  in 
j  that  office  to  the  present  time  (1890).    Jn  March, 
1873,  Samuel  Slocomb  was  chosen  treasurer  and  oou- 
;  tinned  to  hold  the  office  until  his  death,  iu  1887,  when 
i  bis  assistant,  3Iary  Lowell  Stone,  was  appointed,  who 
died  while  holding  the  office,  and  William  E.  Lloyd 
I  was  appointed,  who  is  the  present  treasurer.  The 
bank  is  in  ji  -iound  condition  and  has  an  able  board  of 
officers.    On  the  1st  of  April,  1S90,  it  had  deposits, 
$1,514,912.    Liabilities — Guarantee   fund,    S65,86S  ; 
j  profit  and  loss,  $22,859.    Assets — Mortgage  Loans, 
'  $988,557 ;  loans  on  person.il  security,  $401,248 ;  bonds, 
town  note,  etc.,  S47,001 ;  bank  stock,  $137,916  ;  real 
estate,  $18,300 ;  deposits  in  banks,  839,652. 
North  Avesce  SAViXGri  Baxk. — Incorporated 
i  1872.    Samuel  F.  Woodbridge,  president;  Milton  h. 
I  Walton,  treasurer;  George  W.  Park,  clerk.  This 
i  bank  is  open  for  business  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
i  and  Saturday,  from  nine  to  one  o'clock,  also  Saturday 
j  evening  from  six  to  nine  o'clock.    On  .\pril  5.  1S90, 
the  deposits  were  $259,030 ;  undivided  profits,  S6540 ; 
guarantee  fund,  S42O0. 

The  Ca.mbridge  Mutual  Fire  Ixsuraxce  Co- 
was  organized  in  1833  and  began  bu^:iness  in  January, 
1834.  The  preliminary  meetings  were  held  during 
March,  April  and  May,  and  the  organization  per- 
fected June  7,  1833,  .at  Sevey':?  Tavern. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  incorporators  were  those 
who  were  then  the  principal  business  men  of  the  town- 
Phinehas  B.  Hovey,  Nathan  Childs,  William  Fi.>k, 
Walter  R.  M.ison,  Aaron  Rice,  Samuel  Pond,  Jabez 
Fisher,  Joseph  Abbott,  Charles  Valentine,  William 
H.  Odiorne,  Robert  Fuller,  Josiah  Mason,  Joseph 
Burridge,  Newell  Bent,  I.  A.  Cooledge  and  other-,  all 
of  whom  have  died  except  William  H.  Odiorne. 

The  first  officers  of  the  company  were  William  H. 
Odiorne,  president,  and  Henry  M.  Chamberlin,  sec- 
retary. 

The  following  persons  have  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent during  the  fifty-sis  years :  William  H.  Ouiorne, 
Levi  Farwell,  Robert  Fuller,  Isaac  Fay,  Rufus  Lamson, 
and  Josiah  W.  Cook,  the  present  incumbent,  who  has 
held  the  office  for  thirty-one  years. 

The  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  has  been  held 
by  but  five  persons  during  the  fifty-sii  years  of  its 
existence — Henry  M.  Chamberlin,  eighteen  years; 
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Abraham  LansiDg,  seven  years  ;  Henry  Thayer,  seven 
years ;  John  A.  Smith,  seven  years ;  and  Alfred  L. 
Barbour,  the  present  secretary,  seventeen  years,  all 
of  whom  have  passed  array  except  the  latter  person. 

The  directors  had  hard  work  to  get  the  company 
fully  established  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  it  was  several 
times  thought  thnt  they  would  have  to  abandon  the  | 
enterprise.  After  a  few  ye.irs,  however,  they  sue-  | 
ceeded,  and  just  as  they  believed  they  were  in  a 
strong  position,  calamity  came — a  seeming  fatality  in 
church  property — ?o  that  the  company  lost  over 
$35.0<'K)  by  the  destruction  of  meeting-houses  in 
1S42— 43.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  company  and 
nearly  crippled  it. 

The  directors,  however,  gave  their  personal  notes,  j 
raised  the  money,  and  paid  the  losses.  j 

The  company  then  being  ufwn  the  assessment  plan,  ■ 
i.e.,  assessing  each  policy-holder  for  their  proportion 
of  the  losses,  many  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  : 
company  as  the  assessment  became  burdensome,  but 
the  company  gradually   increased  in  strength  and 
members  until,  a  few  years  later,  it  waa  decided  to 
change  the  plan  from  an  assessment  to  a  full  premium 
company  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  policy 
return  such  an  amount  as  dividend  as  the  directors 
deemed_  prudent  and  consistent  with  safety  to  the 
company.  This  system  has  continued  ever  since,  and  I 
is  the  method  adopted  by  all  the  Standard  Mutual  , 
Companies  of  Massachusetts.  | 

The  dividends  began  with  ten  and  twenty  per  cent, 
and  have  steadily  increased  until  now  they  are  pay-  , 
ing  seventy  per  cent.  i 

The  business  of  the  Cambridge  Mutual  was  for 
many  years  mostly  confined  to  Cambridge,  and  the  | 
amount  transacted  was  small,  but  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  officers  it  has  scatterefl  its  risks  \ 
all  over  New  England,  taking  insurance  only  on  the  ' 
safer  class  of  property.    Its  amount  af  risk  at  the 
present  time,   189<»,  i>  over  $10,(>00,0«iO,  while  its 
assets  have  reached  the  sum  of  nearly  .<220,U00. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  had 
long  looked  to  the  time  when  they  should  have  a 

Home  Office,  '  and  in  1383  they  selected  the  site  of 
the  present  magnificent  building,  a  part  of  the  old  , 
Murdock  estate,  on  JIain,  corner  of  Inman  Streets,  ' 
and  proceeded  to  erect  a  building  which  should  alike 
be  a  credit  to  the  company  and  to  the  city. 

The  prfc^nt  officers  of  the  company  have  long  been 
residents  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Cook,  the  president, 
having  been  born  in  West  Cambridge  in  1S05,  and  ; 
Mr.  Barbour  in  Cambridgeport,  in  1S37.    The  di-  i 
rectors  are   mostly   Cambridge   men  and  counted 
among  its  prominent  resident~.    Several  of  the  di-  ; 
rectors  are  from  other  cities,  representing  the  interests 
of  the  policy-holders  in  their  localities. 

The  Cambridge  Muttial  may  be  cla.<sed  as  one  of 
the  substantial  business  corporation.'i  of  the  city.  s 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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MA>'UFACTrRI>'G  AND  IXDfSTRIAL. 
BV  JOHN  LIVERMORE. 

Cambeiikje,  although  not  laying  claim  to  being  a 
large  manufacturing  centre,  has  within  its  borders 
some  yery  important  establishments  which  have  a 
world-wide  reputation.  It  waa  in  Cambridge  that 
printing  had  its  birthplace  in  this  country.  3Iore  than 
250  years  ago  Stephen  Daye  set  up  at  the  comer  of 
Dunster  Street  and  Harvard  Square,  in  the  house  of 
the  president  of  the  college,  the  rude  and  clumsy 
printing-press  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  was 
the  only  one  in  all  British  America,  and  now  there 
is  no  other  city  of  anything  like  equal  population  in 
which  there  is  such  extensive  printing  of  the  highest 
grade  as  at  the  Riversidt  Preu,  owned  and  conducted 
by  the  enterprising  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

First  in  magnitude  among  the  printing  establiah- 
ments  of  Cambridge  is  the  Riverside  Press,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  above-named  firm,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  not  only  in  the  printing,  but  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  bookmaking  from  its  man- 
uscript to  ita  delivery  to  the  reader,  they  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank,  both  in  the  magnitude  of  its  business 
and  the  high  mechanical  and  artistic  quality  of  its 
productions.  The  firm  consists  of  five  members — Mr, 
Henry  0.  Houghton,  George  H.  Mifflin,  Lawson 
Valentine,  Thurlow  W.  Barnes  and  Henry  O.  Hough- 
ton, jr. 

The  premises  of  the  Riverside  Press  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  Charles  River,  Cambridgeport,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  State  Street,  Boston .  This 
establishment  occupies  an  irregular  piece  of  ground 
about  450  feet  in  length  by  360  in  breadth,  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  a  spacioas  and  well-kept  lawn  occupy- 
ing the  northeast  corner.  In  the  middle  of  the  lawn 
is  the  handsome  fountain  which  was  dedicated  on  Mr. 
Houghton's  fiftieth  birthday.  April  30,  1873.  The 
main  building  has  a  frontage  on  the  east  oi  170  feet, 
and  is  four  stories  in  height  and  is  surmounted  hy  a 
tower.  In  the  rear  are  various  buildings  for  ware- 
houses, store-houses,  engine-house,  sheds,  stables,  etc- 
X  magnificent  Corliss-engine  of  100  horse-power  op- 
erates the  entire  machinery  in  all  the  buildiug-.  All 
of  the  buildings  are  connected  by  automatic  fire 
alarms  and  also  with  the  city  Fire  Department.  The 
Grinnell  automatic  sprinkler  is  in  place  throughout, 
and  a  fire  brigade  composed  of  sixty-five  men  em- 
ployed at  the  Press  is  kept  in  constant  training.  The 
entire  premises  are  sl*  neat  and  tidy  aa  a  Shaker  sitting- 
room.  The  employes  of  the  Press  number  about  600, 
half  of  whom  are  men  and  boys  and  half  women  and 
girb.  The  old-time  custom  of  apprenticeship  is  still 
in  vogue,  with  some  modifications.  Long  service  is 
the  rule,  aud  several  members  of  the  force  were  with 
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Mr.  Houghton  when  the  Fiesii  was  founded.  The 
concern  have  offices  in  Bouton,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, and  their  busineas  is  constantly  increa.sing. 
We  have  very  briefly  sketched  some  of  the  prominent 
features  aud  appliances  of  this  concern  and  in  clo.<ing 
tve  can  only  say  that  the  influence  of  the  Eivn-side 
Pt-ese  has  been  felt  far  and  wide,  and  it  is  hard  to  ex- 
aggerate the  good  it  has  exerted  on  the  world  of  let- 
ters and  the  world  of  men,  and  a  special  incitement 
to  young  men  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  in 
whatever  department  of  life  they  are  placed.  Pluck, 
prudence,  perseverance  and  the  progressive  spirit 
harnessed  to  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  age 
will  work  wonders.  This  is  the  lesr-on  the  young 
men  may  learn  from  the  history  of  the  Birerside  Press 
whose  motto  has  ever  been,  "  Do  your  ■work  well  or 
not  at  all." 

U.viVERSiTY  Press,  John  Wilson  &  Son  (proprie- 
tors, John  Wilson,  C.  E.  Wentworth). — This  concern 
was  established  in  1639,  and,  with  only  a  lapse  of 
about  twelve  months,  has  been  running  ever  since. 
They  employ  about  three  hundred  hands  with  a 
weekly  pay-roll  of  S3000.  They  do  a  large  printing 
business,  setting  up  and  electrotyping  nearly  four 
hundred  pages  per  diem  and  print  over  100  reams  of 
paper  every  day.  They  occupy  the  large  building 
which  was  erected  by  Harvard  College  for  a  hotel 
(the  Brattle  House),  but  wa.s  soon  given  up  for  that 
purpose  and  has  been  remodeled  and  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  well-appointed  establishment.  This  firm  is 
well  known  and  is  celebrated  for  the  excellency  of  its 
workmanship  and  fair  dealing  with  its  numerous 
patrons. 

The  Masox  &  Hamlis  Organ*  asd  Piaxo  Co.— 
In  1S54  Mr.  Henry  Mason  and  Mr.  Emmons  Ham- 
lin formed  a  partnership  for  the  manufacture  of 
melodeons  in  Boston.  Tliey  began  with  a  small  im- 
perfect instrument,  which  they  have  continued  to 
improve  till,  in  its  present  perfected  state,  it  com- 
mands the  indorsement  of  the  first  artists  of  the 
world. 

In  1861  a  new  form  was  given  to  the  melodeon  and 
the  cabinet-organ  introduced  by  that  firm. 

A  stock  company  was  formed  in  1868,  and  in  1832 
the  present  company  was  oi^anized  under  the  title  of 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  and  Piano  Co.,  with 
branch  houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  manufacture  was  commenced  in  Cambridge 
Street,  Boston,  in  a  small  way,  and  as  the  business 
increased  adjoining  dwelling-houses  were  bought  up, 
and  a  new  and  substantial  factory  erected,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  manufacturing  facilities  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  and  land  was  bought  and  the 
present  extensive  factory  ou  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Brewery  Street,  in  Cambridgeport,  erected.  Of 
the  character  of  the  buildings  an  idea  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  known  that  the  solid  and  conservative 
Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  of  Bos- 
ton insure  thia  factory,  which  is  the  only  wood-work- 


ing establishment  in  the  country  they  have  ever 
taken  in. 

As  organ-makers  Mason  &  Hamlin  have  become 
famous  all  over  the  world,  having  carried  off  highest 
honors  at  all  important  International  Exhibitions 
where  their  instruments  were  in  competition  during 
the  last  twenty-three  years. 

Eight  years  ago  the  company  added  to  their  exten- 
sive organ  business  the  manufacture  of  pianos  on  a 
new  and  improved  method.  From  present  appear- 
ances it  would  seem  that  their  reputation  iu  this 
branch  will  be  as  world-renowned  as  that  which  they 
have  achieved  as  manufacturers  of  organs. 

They,  too,  have  been  remarkably  successful  from  a 
financial  point  of  view.  The  Mason  &  Hamliu  stock 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  investments  and  hard  to  gel 
hold  of. 

Henry  Thayek  &  Co.,  manufacturing  chemists. 
— In  1847  Henry  Thayer  began  in  a  very  small  way 
to  manufacture  fluid  extracts,  an  entirely  new  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  Dr,  Thayer  was  then  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  retail  apothecary  store  on  Main  Street, 
Cambridgeport,  and,  although  he  had  studied  med- 
icine and  received  a  degree  as  M.D.,  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  labors  to  the  practice  of  his  professiou,  but 
chose  the  more  extensive  field  of  "  manufacturing 
chemist,"  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  and  to 
which  he  gave  his  whole  time  and  talents.  Begin- 
ning in  a  small  room,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  square,  in  the  rear  of  his  store,  the  business 
rapidly  increased,  and  he  very  soon  had  to  seek  for 
more  extensive  and  convenient  quarters.  A  rather 
small  two-story  wooden  building  was  erected,  where 
the  business  was  carried  on  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
very  soon  there  waa  a  call  for  more  commodious 
quarters,  and  having  associated  with  him  Mr.  John 
P.  Putnam  and  Mr.  Francis  D.  Hardy,  they  removed 
to  the  large  brick  building  known  as  Douglass  Block, 
where  they  remained  uutil  1870,  when  they  erected 
the  premises  on  Broadway,  which  they  now  occupy 
as  a  laboratory  and  which,  for  complete  appointment 
and  adaptation  for  what  it  is  intended,  is  a  model 
establishment.  The  main  building  is  four  stories 
with  a  basement  and  sixty  by  eighty,  with  an  annex 
sixty  by  forty,  containing  the  engine  and  drug- 
mill  " — the  latter  fitted  with  the  requisite  machinery 
for  grinding  and  powdering  all  the  articles  used,  thus 
preventing  the  adulteration  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign. The  arrangements  for  labeling  and  putting  up 
their  goods  is  such  as  to  render  a  mistake  or  error 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible,  and  is  very  ingenious. 
The  firm  enter  this  year,  1890,  ou  their  forty-third 
year  of  continued  business  under  the  same  firm-name 
uninterrupted  by  any  business  disaster  whatever. 
The  members  of  the  firm  are  recognized  as  among 
the  leading  pharmacists  and  manufacturing  chemists 
of  the  day,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  their  goods 
rank  high  among  the  medical  faculty  as  well  as  by 
the  business  community  all  over  the  world,  as  their 
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goods  hate  a  world-wide  reputation  and  have  made  a 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  world's  commerce. 

Charles  Riveh-  Iron  Works. — In  1860  Deacon 
Edward  Kendall  began  the  manufacture  of  boilers 
and  steam-eugines  on  a  small  scale,  and  very  soon 
associated  with  him  Mr.  Roberta,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Kendall  &  Roberts,  and  as  the  business  in- 
creased very  rapidly  they  extended  their  works  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  concern  was  soon  known  as  one 
of  the  most  thriving,  prompt  and  successful  establish- 
ments of  its  class  in  this  vicinity,  celebrated  alike  for 
the  honesty  of  its  dealings  and  for  the  excellency  of 
its  workmanship.  Mr.  Kendall  has  now  with  him 
his  sons,  and  the  firm  is  at  the  present  time  Edward 
Kendall  &  Sons,  and  in  addition  to  the  large  and  sub- 
stantial new  buildings  they  have  lately  erected,  they 
are  now  engaged  in  extending  their  limits  by  filling 
up  the  flats  adjacent  to  their  works,  part  of  the  ma- 
terial for  which  they  obtain  from  the  excavation 
which  is  being  made  for  the  extension  of  the  State- 
House  in  Boston,  about  a  mile  distant. 

When  this  work  is  completed  they  will  have  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  well-appointed  plants  for  the 
class  of  work  in  their  line  in  this  vicinity.  They  now 
employ  more  than  200  men,  and  use  1000  tons  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  1200  tons  of  castings. 

The  Cambridge  Rolling-Mill  is  an  industry 
that  occupies  a  very  important  place  among  the 
varied  manufacturing  interests  of  Cambridge.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Boston  Rolling-Mill,  estab- 
lished in  1864  by  Lyman  Kinsley  and  Edward  Paige. 
It  was  originally  built  for  the  rolling  of  Swedish  iron, 
but  this  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  excessive 
duties  imposed  on  this  iron.  Attention  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  handling  of  domestic  ores,  which, 
increasing  in  volume,  led  to  the  addition  of  capacity 
for  the  manufacture  of  refined  iron.  The  premises 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  above-named  com- 
pany, Henry  H.  Gilmore,  present  mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  chosen  president  and  James  A.  AVerton, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  treasurer.  The  business  is 
conducted  under  the  names  of  Gilmore  &  Eustis,  and 
is  known  in  the  iron  trade  far  and  near.  While  con- 
siderable Swedish  iron  is  used,  the  bulk  of  the  ma- 
terials consists  of  scrap-iron,  from  which  the  higher 
grades  of  wrought-iron  are  manufactured.  The  capa- 
city of  the  productions  amounts  to  twenty-five  tons 
per  diem,  with  eighty  men  employed,  and  the  same 
quantity  when  run  at  night,  with  140  men  employed. 
The  annual  manufacture  represents  in  value  from 
$300,000  to  ^00,000,  according  to  the  market  price  of 
iron.  The  original  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1884,  but  the  structures  erected  in  their  places  were 
larger  in  dimensions  and  better  adapted  to  the  uses 
for  which  they  were  built.  At  the  beginning  supplies 
were  received  by  water  through  Broad  Canal,  a  water- 
way leading  from  Charles  River,  but  in  later  years 
the  enterprising  company  have  found  a  new  avenue 
through  or  over  which  their  coal  and  iron  are  received 


and  shipments  made.  Three  spur-tracks  leading 
from  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  branch,  enter 
the  premises,  and  cars  laden  with  coal  and  other  sup- 
plies are  run  directly  into  the  sheds  and  unloaded. 
The  same  cars  or  others  receive  shipments  and  de- 
liver them  anywhere  in  the  country  or  in  the  Prov- 
inces. 

Wages  are  paid  at  this  establishment  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  paid  in  mills  of  this 
description.  The  sum  of  $1.50  is  the  lowest  grade, 
while  as  high  as  $4.50  and  $6  are  paid.  This  latter 
is  of  course  paid  for  skilled  labor.  The  goods  manu- 
factured by  this  house  have  a  reputation  and  a  stand- 
ing in  the  market  which  is  highly  commendable  to 
the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  business,  which  is 
constantly  increasing. 

The  American  Rubber  Company  operate  an 
extensive  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  and  rubber  coats.  Twelve  hundred  persons 
find  employment  and  turn  out  an  immense  amount  of 
goods  annually.  The  factory  is  located  at  Sixth  and 
Potter  Streets,  East  Cambridge. 

The  corporation  which  carries  on  the  business  is 
ofiicered  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Evans,  who  holds  the  dual 
position  of  president  and  treasurer.  ,  The  factory 
buildings  are  enclosed  in  a  land  area  of  five  acres, 
and  the  floor  surface  of  the  buildings  is  of  immense 
capacity. 

The  corporation  also  manufacture  the  best  grades 
of  oil  clothing  in  a  large  factory  building  located  on 
Clark  Street,  Cambridgeport,  where  a  great  many 
operatives  are  employed.  The  entire  industry  is  of 
vast  proportions  and  the  business  transactions  are 
equal  to  other  factories  of  a  similar  character  in  the 
United  States. 

F.  H.  HOLTON  &  Co. — A  rapidly-increasing  me- 
chanical business  is  that  of  F.  H.  Holton  &  Co.,  who 
have  extensive  copper  and  brass  works  on  Harvard 
Street,  near  the  branch  tracks  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad,  Cambridgeport.  This  business  wns 
formerly  conducted  in  Boston  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  but  in  1887  it  was  removed  to  this  city,  where 
larger  facilities  were  secured  for  an  increased  addition 
to  the  business.  Commodious  workshops  were 
erected  to  furnish  accommodations  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  copper  and  brass  goods,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  line  of  work,  that  of  the  manufacture 
of  bath-tubs  and  copper  boilers. 

The  making  of  bath-tubs  has  now  become  a  remu- 
nerative occupation,  there  not  being  a  similar  manu- 
factory in  New  England. 

The  firm  has  also  facilities  unequaled  for  the 
rolling  of  sheet  copper,  and  a  large  business  is  done 
in  brass  work  of  every  description.  The  factory  is 
situated  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  which  enables  the 
firm  to  receive  supplies  and  to  make  shipments,  a 
convenience  which  is  highly  appreciated. 

A  new  feature  is  now  being  introduced,  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  galvanized  boilers  for  ranges.  Metal 
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roofing  is  also  conducted  by  the  firm,  and  very  large 
con(nxcCs  are  made  for  tlie  supplying  of  this  line  of 
work.  The  establishment  occupies  a  ground  area  of 
57,000  feet.  The  workshops  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  and  the 
machinery,  of  the  most  improved  pattern,  is  operated 
by  an  engine  of  350  horse-power.  The  employees  of 
every  grade  number  260  men  and  boys,  and  the 
annual  receipts  from  sales  amount  to  $750,000. 

The  George  G.  Page  Box  Company  occupies 
a  leading  position  among  the  manufacturers  of  Gam- 
bridge.  They  are  successors  of  the  late  George  G. 
Page,  a  native  of  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  who  came  to 
Cambridge  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  finding  employ- 
ment as  a  carpenter.  In  1884  Mr.  Page  began  the  mak- 
ing of  packing-boxes  by  hand,  in  a  shop  on  Magazine 
Street,  and  in  the  following  year  he  erected  a  small 
factory  building  on  Hampshire  Street,  the  site  of  the 
present  vast  establishment.  Success  attended  his 
venture,  and  after  a  time  he  introduced  horse-power 
and  put  in  machinery  to  aid  him  in  the  manufacture 
of  boxes  and  packing-cases.  His  business  was  going 
along  swimmingly  when  his  entire  establishment  was 
destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire  in  1857.  He  soon  re- 
covered from,  this  disaster  by  replacing  the  burned 
buildings  with  more  substantial  ones,  better  fitted  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  business.  Improved  machin- 
ery and  steam-power  were  added,  which  made  the 
new  plant  more  effective  in  the  production  of  the 
various  manufactures.  Fire  again  visited  him  in 
1873,  but  the  line  of  insurance  he  carried  assisted 
him  in  rebuilding,  this  time  with  substantial  brick 
buildings,  which  now,  with  several  additional  ones,  af- 
ford excellent  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  a  business 
which  has  reached  immense  proportions.  Mr.  Page 
was  assisted  by  his  sons,  Ovando,  deceased,  and 
Wesley  L.  Page,  whom  he  adcriitted  as  partners  under 
the  lirm-name  of  George  G.  Page  &  Co.  On  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Ovando  Page,  in  1882,  the  present  corpor- 
ation was  formed  with  Mr.  Wesley  L.  Page  as  president, 
Mr.  F ranklin  P.  Stewart  as  treasurer  and  Mr.  Clar- 
ence M.  Howlett  as  clerk,  who  constituted  the  Board 
of  Directors.  In  January,  1886,  Mr.  George  G.  Page 
the  founder  of  the  business,  deceased  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-nine  years.  The  factory  buildings  are  as 
follows  :  factory  No.  1  is  a  brick  building  130x50  feet  of 
three  stories;  factory  No.  2  is  a  frame  building  100x60 
feet,  three  stories  high. 

A  store-house,  sixty  feet  square  and  two  stories  in 
height,  stands  in  the  rear  of  factory  No.  1,  while  on 
the  outside  of  factory  No.  1  stands  a  brick  boiler  and 
engine-house,  in  which  are  located  boilers  having  a 
capacity  of  150  horse-power  and  an  engine  of  126 
horse  power.  The  fullest  provisions  against  fire,  in 
the  form  of  fire  hose  and  automatic  sprinklers,  are 
provided,  and  especial  care  is  taken  to  remove  the 
collections  of  sawdust  and  shavings  so  that  the  ac- 
cumulations are  swept  up  several  times  during  tlie 
day  and  placed  in  the  chute  leading  to  the  fire-room, 


this  being  the  only  fuel  used  under  the  boiltrs.  The 
most  improved  |)laners,  dressing  both  sides  of  the 
boards  at  the  same  time,  saws  of  every  description, 
nailing  machines  and  sandpapering  apparatus,  find 
place  in  this  well-conducted  establishment. 

A  special  feature  of  the  factory  is  the  printing  de- 
partment, where  any  form  of  inscription  or  device  is 
printed  upon  the  wood  in  set  colors  of  ink  or  in  a 
combination  of  colors.  The  presses  used  are  espe- 
cially made  for  the  purpose,  and  are  of  the  well- 
known  Universal  pattern.  This  work  is  admirably 
done  and  is  highly  favored.  Nearly  10,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  is  annually  used,  which  is  brought  to  the 
factory  by  vessels  from  the  East,  the  rear  of  the  factory 
premises  abutting  on  Broad  Canal.  The  company 
have  storage-yards  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  where 
thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  are  stacked  to  be 
seasoned. 

Employment  is  found  in  this  vast  establishment  by 
hundreds  of  men  and  boys,  and  the  weekly  pay-roll 
is  very  large. 

Mr.  Page,  the  president,  is  an  active  and  thorough 
business  man  and  holds  the  confidence  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  patrons  who  give  the  company  their  orders. 

Barbour,  Stockwell  &  Company,  No.  316 
Main  Street,  successors  to  Morrill  &  Allen,  general 
machinists,  carry  on  a  very  large  business,  employing 
many  hands  and  operating  the  most  improved  ma- 
chinery, including  a  steam  trip-hammer.  The  firm 
manufactures  to  a  large  extent  the  Pingree  Switch,  a 
device  used  on  street  railways,  which  works  automat- 
ically by  the  pressure  of  a  horse's  foot.  It  is  far 
superior,  in  the  opinion  of  railway  managers,  to  any 
other  device  used  for  such  purposes.  The  firm  has  a 
great  demand  for  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  establishment  has  had  a  long  existence  and  is 
well  known  to  manufacturers  and  the  trade,  every- 
where. 

WilijIAm  Campbell  &  Company. — Boiler-making 
in  this  city  is  an  industry  of  considerable  importance, 
and  affords  occupation  for  scores  of  skilful  workmen. 
This  firm  has  a  reputation  of  furnishing  only  the  best 
work  produced  from  guaranteed  materials.  The 
shop  from  which  the  work  is  delivered  is  located  at 
No.  354  Main  Street,  and  embraces  all  modern  facili- 
ties for  the  fabrication  of  warranted  products  in  steel 
and  iron.  The  business  of  the  firm  is  excessively 
large  and  with  a  constantly  increasing  demand.  Iron 
tanks,  for  the  holding  of  water  and  for  manufacturers' 
uses  in  other  ways,  are  also  made  to  order.  The 
Messrs.  Campbell  have  been  located  in  their  present 
premisfs  for  a  number  of  years,  and  whatever  is 
wrought  by  them  may  be  depended  upon  as  being 
first-class  in  every  particular. 

The  American  Net  and  Twine  Company  oc- 
cupy premises  located  at  the  foot  of  Second  Street. 
The  land  area  embraces  11,200  feet,  upon  which 
stands  a  brick  factory  building  of  four  stories. 

In  this  building  250  male  and  female  operatives 
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find  empiojment.  The  machinery  useJ  to  operate 
the  business  is  ol"  the  latest  and  most  improved  pat- 
tern. A  lajge  amount  of  the  manufacture  of  nets  is 
done  br  hand,  as  no  machinerv  has  beeu  invented  to 
take  the  place  of  defl,  female  fingers,  letting  for 
hammocks,  seines  and  for  other  uses  are  produced 
here. 

The  annual  product  represents  1,000,000  pounds  of 
raw  material.  A  readv  market  is  always  found  for 
the  goods,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  South 
America,  to  which  countrj'  large  shipments  are 
made.  Large  factories  are  run  by  the  company  in 
Cantou,  Mass.,  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
twiue,  principally  of  the  kir.d  required  in  the  making 
of  nets. 

The  business  was  established  in  Boston  in  1S42,  and 
removed  to  Cambridge  fifteen  years  ago.  The  busi- 
ness is  the  largest  of  the  kind  conducted  in  the 
country,  and  is  known  far  and  near.  The  building  is 
well  guarded  against  tire,  as  automatic  sprinklers  are  ■ 
placed  freely  about  it.  Regulations  of  tbe  most  posi- 
tive character  are  in  force  throughout  the  establish- 
ment against  the  careless  handling  of  matches  or 
other  agents  likely  to  cause  accidents  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  business  is  a  remunerative  one,  and  affords  ; 
a  handsome  revenue  to  those  connected  with  it.  j 

Carriage  MA>'CFACTrRE. — Cambridge  has  been 
more  or  less  noted  for  its  industry  of  carriage-build- 
ing. Fifty  years  ago,  at  le.ist,  Mr.  Walter  M.  Allen 
did  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture  of  carriaees 
of  the  then  prevailing  style.  His  factory,  of  modest 
pretensions,  stood  in  Allen  Street  at  the  corner  of' 
Xonh  Avenue,  where  now  stands  the  factory  of  j 
Francis  Ivers  i  Sou. 

3Ir.  Allen  confined  himself  to  the  making  of  plain  ' 
but  substantial  vehicles,  which  found  ready  sale  be-  ■ 
cause  of  the  reputation  of  their  maker. 

3Ir.  Ivera  began  business  early  in  1861,  but  when 
the  shot  was  fired  at  .Sumter  he  closed  up  his  place 
and  enlisted  in  the  army.  Upon  returning  from  the 
war  he  began  business  again,  and  from  that  time  un- 
til now  he  has  prosecuted  a  thriving  business. 

He  makes  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
"  Ivers  buggy,"  a  design  of  his  own,  which  is  patented. 
This  vehicle  is  noted  nearly  the  world  over  for  its  sym- 
metrj-  and  beautiftil  pattern,  its  lightness  and  dura- 
bility. Xo  gentleman's  carriage-house  is  complete 
without  one,  aa  is  attested  where  a  nice  turnout  is 
desired. 

Mr.  Ivera  does  not  wholly  confine  himself  to  this 
specialty,  for  he  also  builds  light  pleasure  waeons, 
which  find  ready  sale  on  account  of  the  reputation  of 
the  builder.  ; 

Quite  recently  he  has  admitted  his  only  son,  Mr.  : 
Frank  H.  Ivera,  to  the  business,  and  the  result  is  that  ' 
the  firm  is  constantly  pressed  for  everj-  variety  of  ve- 
hicle, more  especially  the  celebrated  buggy.  i 

A  va?t  amount  of  fine  repairing  gives  employment 
10  skilled  workmen.    The  premises  cover  a  large 


amouui  of  territory,  the  several  workshops  and  ware- 
rooms  embracing  thousands  of  feet  of  floor  room. 
Quite  near  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Ivera,  on  North 
Avenue,  is  located  the  carriage  factory  and  mart  of 
the  Brothers  Henderson,  who  began  business  in  a 
modest  manner  in  1856. 

The  Messrs.  Henderson  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  any  special  line  of  work,  as  they  manufacture 
every  possible  style  of  rehicle,  from  the  modest  ex- 
press wagon  to  the  more  pretentious  landau. 

The  firm  manufactures  beach  wagons,  buckboards, 
omnibusses  and  every  other  conceivable  vehicle  for 
which  there  may  be  a  demand. 

The  brothers  employ  about  sixty  men  the  year 
round,  and  they  effect  sales  amounting  to  $150,000 
per  annum.  They  occupy  70,000  feet  of  land,  and 
their  buildings  havea  floor  capacity  of  five  acres.  Their 
products  are  shipped  to  most  remote  places,  so  well 
kuown  have  their  manufactures  become.  They  deal 
fairly  and  have  no  hesitation  in  warranting  their 
goods. 

Messrs.  Charles  Waugh  &  Co.,  at  Nos.  442  to  450 
Main  Street,  Cambridgeport,  rank  in  a  very  high  or- 
der as  builders  of  carriages,  light  wagons,  heavy 
caravans  and  drays.  They  also  give  their  attention 
to  the  building  of  sleigha,  pungs,  etc.,  and  deal  largely 
in  horse  clothing  and  stable  equipments.  The  firm 
was  originally  known  as  Waugh  Brothers.  They  be- 
gan business  in  1873  on  premises  which  had  long  been 
occupied  for  blacksmithing  aud  carriage-building. 
The  present  company  was  formed  in  1884,  since  which 
time  the  business  has  greatly  increased. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  firm  are  of  ample  di- 
mensions, covering  thousands  of  feet  of  land  and 
having  a  large  area  of  floor-room.  The  most  modern 
machinery  is  used  to  expedite  the  work,  the  power 
being  furnished  by  an  electric  motor  of  five  horse- 
power, which  runs  a  saw,  planer  drills,  blower  and 
other  attachments.  The  finest  work  is  produced  by 
skillful  workmen  in  the  several  branches,  and  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  new  work  or  in  the  form  of  repairs 
leaves  the  establishment  without  the  closest  inspec- 
tion and  with  the  fullest  guarantee. 

The  firm  has  recently  built  police  patrol  wagons 
for  the  Cambridge  police  service,  and  for  that  of  the 
town  of  Revere.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work 
was  first-class  in  every  particular. 

The  Messrs.  Waugh  <S:  Co.  have  also  built  a  wagon 
of  their  own  design,  for  the  chief  of  the  Boston  Fire 
Department,  which  is  pronounced  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  The  company  consists  of  Air.  Chas.  Waugh 
and  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pierce,  both  young  men  full  of 
energy,  and  holding  a  high  position  in  the  community. 

An  industry  of  considerable  note  and  pretentious 
in  character  ia  that  carried  on  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Pierce  and  Mr.  Chas.  Waugh  ,*  it  is  the  manufacture 
of  tin  cans  and  boxes  for  the  storage  of  various  com- 
modities, such  as  crackers,  confectionery,  etc.  Their 
place  of  business  is  at  Nos.  446  and  448  Main  street, 
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Cambridgepori.  ueit  adjoining  ihe  carriage  works  of  j 
Charles  Waugh  A;  Co.  j 
The  productions  of  tinware  here  alluded  to  are  of  ' 
various  designs,  but  all  have  a  setting  of  glass  in  , 
order  that  the  contents  may  be  exposed  to  view.   The  ; 
demand  for  this  line  of  goods  is  very  great,  and  the  : 
firm  is  pushed  to  keep  pace  with  it,  notwithstanding 
the  large  number  of  hands  employed.    These  goods  ^ 
are  principally  made  to  order,  and  find  their  way  all  | 
over  New  England.    Mr.  Pierce  is  a  practical  tin-  | 
smith,  and  all  the  wort  produced  by  the  firm  is 
warranted.    A.  large  annual  reveuue  is  derived  from 
the  busineae. 

The  Revere  Sugar  Refixeky,  established  in 
1872  as  successors  of  the  Eagle  Sugar  Refinery,  em-  . 
ploys  150  men  to  handle  the  yearly  out-put. 

The  firm-name  of  the  proprietors  is,  Xush,  Spauld- 
ing  &  Co.    The  factor}'  premises  embrace  a  large  i 
territory,  aud  the  establishment  in  which  the  sugar  is 
refined,  and  in  which  the  superior  syrup  is  made,  is 
an  extensive  building  of  siz  stories. 

The  annual  receipts  from  the  sales  are  from  ••?GOO,000 
to  $1,000,000,  This  represents  the  mauufacture  of' 
about  1200  barrels  of  sugar  per  diem,  and  10,000  ' 
barrels  of  -^yrup  annually.  The  industry  is  one  of  the  ' 
leading  ones  in  this  community.  The  refinery  is  | 
situated  on  Water  Street  and  Miller's  River,  East  j 
Cambridge.  [ 

LuMKER. — The  lumber  business  of  Cambridge  has  j 
always  stood  at  the  forefront,  because  of  the  excellent  ! 
water  facilities  afforded  by  the  Charles  and  Miller's  , 
Rivers.    On  those  streams  several  extensive  lumber  j 
plants  have  been  established  during  the  past  seventy-  \ 
five  years.    At  present  there  are  but  few  left  of  those  \ 
in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  business  hav- 
ing been  abandoned.    Those  who  occupy  premises  on 
the  water-front  above  the  Canal,  or  Craigie  Bridge, 
on  the  Charles,  are  greatly  hampered  in  the  receipts 
of  freights,  because  of  the  railroad  bridges  crossing 
the  stream  at  the  eastward  of  Canal  Bridge.  Delays 
are  frequent  in  the  passage  of  vessels  through  the 
railroad  drawbridges,  which  occasion  great  incon- 
venience to  wharf  owners.    In  view  of  these  draw- 
backs, Mr.  George  W.  Gale,  the  largest  retail  lumber  j 
dealer  in  Cambridge,  retired  his  business  from  the  ! 
water  to  premises  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Portland 
streets,  numbered  from  336  to  342  on  Main  Street, 
The  premises  occupied  by  Mr.  Gale  embrace  a  ter- 
ritory of  75.000  feet,  upon  which  he  has  erected 
storage  buildings  of  large  dimensions,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  admit  of  the  reception  of  supplies  directly  from  j 
can  bringing  them  from  the  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  from  which  points  of  the  compass  be  has  large 
shipments.   The  branch  tracks  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad,  running  from  the  trunk  line  to 
tide-water  in  East  Boston,  enable  5Ir.  Gale  to  have 
freights  delivered  in  his  yards,  over  a  spur  track, 
from  the  most  remote  places.    This  feature,  of  which 
Mr.  Gale  is  the  originator,  has  been  an  innovation  in 


the  transaction  of  the  lumber  business,  and  it  ha» 
beey  found  to  far  supersede  the  old  custom  of  receiv- 
ing freights  by  water.  In  the  storage  buihlings  re- 
ferred to  3Ir.  Gale  has  provided  pockets  or  indepen- 
dent spaces  in  which  dressed  lumber  is  stood  on  end, 
instead  of  being  piled  up.  This  lumber  is  of  various 
dimensions,  and  when  stored  is  easily  selected  by 
length  and  width.  Upon  receipt  of  the  various 
grades  of  domestic  lumber,  they  are  stored  in  a  build- 
ing in  which  a  temperature  of  70°  is  constantly  kept 
up  through  steam  pipes  leading  from  an  eight-horse- 
power Campbell  boiler.  This  continuous  tempera- 
ture tends  to  thoroughly  season  every  board,  thus 
making  them  superior  to  kiln-dried  lumber.  Builders 
who  want  first-ciass  lumber  patronize  Mr.  Gale,  on 
account  of  this  feature  of  preparing  the  stock  for 
immediate  use.  Spruce  boards  and  timber  find  stor- 
age out-of-doors,  when  not  dressed.  Mr.  Gale  deals 
largely  in  supplying  building  frames  direct  from  tbe 
mills  in  the  East,  so  that  the  purchaser  only  pays  for 
what  he  receives,  there  being  no  waste,  every  timber 
being  cut  and  ihabioned  according  to  tbe  plan  of  the 
building,  which  is  forwarded  with  the  order.  This 
unique  trade  is  constantly  growing,  and  many  builders 
prefer  to  give  their  orders  in  this  way,  than  to  be 
subjected  to  the  old  fashion  of  framing  the  building 
themselves,  ilr.  Gale  deals  largely  in  lime,  ]>la5fer, 
cement  and  hair,  all  of  which  come  to  him  by  rail. 
Xow  he  can  order  a  car-load  of  lime  fresh  from  the 
kilns,  but  when  he  occupied  the  wharf  he  was  obliged 
to  have  a  cargo  of  this  commodity  sent  to  him  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  before  tbe  rivers  were  closed  by  ice, 
when  he  would  .-^tore  it  in  his  sheds  to  slacken  by  the 
.atmosphere,  and  to  become  less  valuable  for  plastering 
or  mortar-making.  Builders  appreciate  this,  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Gale  has  a  large  patronage  in  this  direc- 
tion. From  boyhood  until  1885  Mr.  Gale  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  lumber  business  on  the  water-frout, 
but  since  he  established  himself  on  his  present 
premises,  no  inducement  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
change  places  by  returning  to  the  waterside.  Mr. 
Gale  does  strictly  a  retail  bu.<(ine8s,  and  would  not 
undertake  to  wholesale  under  any  circumstances. 
He  now  handles  about  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per 
annum,  and  the  business  is  constantly  increasing. 
Every  appointment  on  his  premises  is  first-class  in 
character,  as  Mr.  Gale  does  not  believe  in  doing  any- 
thing that  bears  the  semblance  of  being  slipshod  or 
devoid  of  system. 

JoHX  P.  Sqcire  &  Co. — ^The  extensive  and  cele- 
brated pork- packing  establishment  of  John  P.  Squire 
&.  Co.  is  located  at  East  Cambridge,  and  the  land  and 
buildings  cover  about  twenty  acres,  and  is  the  largest 
business  concern  in  the  city.  Their  business  amounts 
to  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
they  employ  about  one  thousand  men.  The  number 
of  hogs  slaughtered  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  capacity  of  their  ice-houses  is  about 
42,000  tons.    The  firm  consists  of  John  P.  Squire, 
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Frank  O.  and  Fred.  P.  S<iuire  and  was  started  iu  1842 
by  the  senior  partner  alone  in  a  comparatively  small 
way,  but  has  been  constantly  growing  in  magnitude 
until  the  preseut  time,  and  the  amount  of  tbeir  busi- 
ness for  the  year  ending  in  April  of  this  year  (1890) 
was  over  S1j,000,000. 

Kexxedy's  Baeery — This  establishment,  now  so 
well-kno«  n  all  over -the  country  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, was  originated  by  the  late  Artemas  Kennedy,  in 
1530,  when  he  came  to  Cambridgeport  and  began 
business  in  the  brick  building  on  ilain  Street,  where 
he  remained  for  six  years,  when  he  built  a  dwelling- 
house  and  bakery  on  the  adjoining  lot,  and  for  ten 
years  he  baked  only  four  barrels  of  flour  daily  into  i 
crackers,  all  rolled  and  docked  singly  hy  hand,  and  j 
pitched  into  the  oven  one  by  one.   In  1855  steam  was 
introduced  and  the  product  was  increased  so  that 
nine  barrels  of  flour  were  turned  out  daily.    In  1861  ' 
the  business  had  so  increased  that  an  otHce  was  opened  ' 
in  Xew  York  City,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  mn 
night  and  day,  and  in  1S69  the  first  reel  or  mechan-  I 
leal  oven  n  as  built,  capable  of  baking  twenty  barrels  ! 
of  flour  a  day,  and  from  time  to  time  more  reel  ovens  ' 
have  been  added,  and  in  1S75  a  lerge  brick  building  ■ 
was  erected  on  Green  Street  with  four  large  mechan-  ; 
ical  ovens,  which  were  subsequently  increased  to  eight,  i 
aud  iu  135"  another  factory  was  added  ou  Franklin 
Street,  and  now  there  are  ten  reel  and  nine  tile  ovens 
constantly  in  use,  and  employment  is  given  to  three  - 
hundred  and  seventy-five  persons.     Branch  stores  | 
have  been  established  in  various  cities  aud  every  part  i 
of  the  United  States  canvassed  by  salesmen.  1 

The  Chicago  branch  became  so  important  that  in 
18S1  a  faciiiry  was  built,  but  in  two  years  it  was  entirely  i 
destroyed  by  fire.  Another  factory  ^vas  at  once  erected,  ' 
having  six  ovens  of  the  very  largest  capacity,  and  ■ 
now  this  plant  is  producing  as  mauy  goods  as  the 
Cambridge  house,  the  output  averaging  $-5,000  per 
day.  .V  few  statistics  "'ill  give  some  idea  of  the  ! 
amount  of  business  done  by  this  coucem,  ^vhich  fig-  : 
ures  can  be  relied  upon,  being  taken  from  their  books. 
Sixteen  hundred  tons  of  coal  were  burned  last  year;  i 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  i 
flour  are  a  day's  work  at  present,  varying  according  | 
to  the  cla>--  of  goods  baked  ;  of  eggs  the  daily  average  | 
is  ti<^X),  but  on  -pmai  occasions  lOOO  dozen  have  i 
been  used  in  one  day.  Founeen  hundred  pounds  of  i 
butter  and  thirty-four  hundred  pounds  of  lard  are  ; 
used  daily,  or  nearly  two  tons  and  a  half  daily  for  ; 
shortening.  One  hundred  and  seventy  gallons  of  • 
milk,  two  tons  of  sugar  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  gal-  | 
Ions  of  mola"es  are  u-ed  every  day.  These  are  among  ; 
the  i)rincipal  ingredients  used,  but  others  might  be  | 
mentioned,  such  as  raspberry  jam,  of  which  twenty-  i 
nine  tons  were  used  last  year,  besides  >oda,  raisins,  i 
currants,  cocoanuts,  spices,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  j 
bought  by  the  ton  and  often  by  the  carload.  One 
hundred  and  forty  tons  of  butter  are,  during  the  j 
month  of  June,  bought  and  placed  in  cold  storage  for  * 


i  next  winter's  use,  it  being  much  superior  to  any  made 
j  later  in  the  year.  In  the  tin  can  department  thirty- 
I  eight  hands  are  constantly  employed,  and  tin  of  spec- 
!  ial  sizes  is  imported  in  lots  of  five  hundred  boxes, 
j  Over  fifty  thousand  of  the  one  and  two-pound  cans 
i  are  packed  and  sold  every  month. 

Pure  cold  water  from  artesian  wells  is  used,  there- 
by assuring  the  most  healthy  results,  as  well  as  the 
even  quality  of  the  goods.  All  the  factories  are  sup- 
plied with  the  automatic  fire  alarm  system  and  auto- 
matic sprinkler?,  and  an  electric  plant  of  tour  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lights.  There  are  branch  houses  in 
Xew  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  .ilbany, 
Troy,  in  the  East,  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Kansas  City,  in  the  West.  Thirty-four  horses  are  in 
use  in  expressing  goods  to  the  depots  in  Boston,  and 
the  \-ariou8  branches  use  as  many  more.  The  output 
at  present  is  $4500  per  day  and  the  gross  business 
for  the  year  1889  was  over  a  million  dollars,  and  the 
Chicago  house  was  about  the  same.  The  Cambridge 
pay-roll  is  S3-iOO  a  week ;  two  men  hava  been  em- 
ployed with  this  house  forty-seven  and  forty-five 
years,  respectively,  and  others  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  . 

Earthen*-waee — Earthen-ware  manufacture  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  position  in  the  industries  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  potter,  whose  occupation  dates  from 
nearly  the  earliest  period,  plies  his  trade  here  in  a 
manner  far  superior  to  his  prototype  of  the  remote 
era.  Then  his  craft  were  few  in  number  and  the  fa- 
cility of  doing  the  work  was  meagre  when  compared 
with  the  processes  now  employed.  Thousands  of  years 
have  passed  since  the  first  work  from  clay  was  wrought 
in  its  simplicity. 

Specimens  of  pre-historic  work  have  been  exhumed 
from  the  ruins  of  tmcient  cities,  which  bore  the  im- 
press of  indestructibility,  the  clay  having  been  so 
prepared  as  to  resist  the  inroads  of  time  upon  it.  The 
potter's  wheel  then  employed  to  aid  in  the  fashioning 
of  earthen  vessels  has  been  but  slightly  improved 
upon,  but  the  preparation  of  the  material  used  is  vast- 
ly superior  to  the  means  employed  by  the  ancient 
potter.  Then  the  work  was  slowly  forwarded  by  h.md, 
while  now  machinery  has  been  introduced  of  the 
most  approved  pattern  to  expedite  the  work.  The 
clay  is  taken  from  the  ground  and  after  having  been 
properly  handled  is  run  through  different  graded  mills 
to  secure  a  proper  consistency  to  be  wrought  into  suit- 
able and  artistic  shapes.  Steam-power,  a  motor  un- 
known to  the  early  potter,  is  now  employed  to  operate 
the  appliances  required  in  the  business.  The  wheel 
upon  which  so  much  depends  is  moved  without  the 
treadle  as  of  yore. 

Primitive  genius  has  been  superseded  by  the  invent- 
ive mind  of  the  present  potter,  so  that  now  his  work 
is  more  easily  performed  and  to  better  and  more  re- 
munerative advantage.  The  pottery  of  the  Messrs. 
X.  H.  Hews  A  Co.,  of  North  Cambridge,  is  a  model 
establishment  because  of  the  fact  thut  the  firm  is  com- 
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posed  of  energetic  men,  who  are  ao  far  progressive  in 
the  conduct  of  the  vast  business  transacted  as  to  intro- 
duce every  labor-saving  apparatus  which  may  he  pre- 
sented. 

The  busiuess  to  which  the  firm  has  succeeded  was 
eatahlished  in  1765,  in  the  town  of  Weston,  Maaa., 
by  Abram  Hews,  grandfather  of  the  senior  member. 

An  entry  in  the  journal  of  the  founder  of  the  busi- 
ness reads  as  follows : 

"April  19,  i:t5. 

"Leoiual  Sones  to  Ware,  Dr.,  2,  «." 

Then  again : 

"  We^to.v,  August  13,  1789. 
"TteD  Rac'd  of  Mr.  Hewes  one  pound  in  full  of  »U  aecompu  tod 
demKDiK 

"  I  say  Reeoired  by  me. 

"Jdhn  Kisamn." 
"  J«.ii'y  l5t,  ITOO. 
"TbtD  Balanced  accotnpU  ■sritb  .\bnim  Hamngion. 

"Assam  Uevs, 
*'Da:'iel  Eato.v." 

The  business  of  which  the  present  company  are  the 
proprietors  was  conducted  in  Weston  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  transferred  to  Cambridge  hy  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hews,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  in  1870. 

The  anaqal  transactious  exceed  the  gross  earuings 
of  the  parent  industry  for  a  period  of  half  a  century. 

The  buildings  in  which  this  vast  business  is  carried 
on  consist  of  a  three-story  brick  structure  and  several 
outbuildings  of  suitable  dimensions,  ail  covering  an 
area  of  two  acres.  The  floor-room  has  an  area  of 
60,000  feet,  on  which  the  manufactures,  in  their  sev- 
eral branches,  are  forwarded. 

On  these  floors  flower-pots  are  turned  out,  and  the 
Albertine  vase,  highly  ornamented,  is  developed  in 
the  art  department.  The  art  pottery  is  marvelous  in 
design  and  ornamentation,  and  finds  a  ready  market 
in  art  circles.  Probably  nowhere  in  this  country 
can  be  found  a  prettier  exhibition  of  the  potter's  skill 
than  is  displayed  here.  Copies  from  the  most  antique 
productions,  with  original  designs,  are  arranged  with 
taste  in  the  exhibition  room,  making  a  museum  of 
clay  productions  unequaled. 

Four  kilns  are  used,  which  have  a  capacity  of  hold- 
ing 35,000  pieces  of  medium-sized  pottery,  and  which 
are  placed  with  care  and  precision  for  the  baking 
process. 

The  factory  is  on  the  line  of  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road, over  which  the  firm  receives  its  coal  and  for- 
wards its  wares  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

New  and  improved  machinery,  of  great  cost,  haa 
just  been  introduced,  so  that  now  the  establishment 
ranks  with  any  other  in  the  country. 

Ninety  employes  find  steady  employment  at  this 
establishment.  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Brown  is  the  book- 
keeper, and  Mr.  George  H.  McKee  is  the  art  designer 
and  foreman  of  the  works. 

Soap  Manttfactures. — Cambridge  has  for  many 
yearB  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  import- 
ant article,  and  it  is  now  and  has  been  for  nearly  a 
century  more  extensively  engaged  in  it  than  any 


other  place  in  New  England,  and  ]et>  than  fifty  years 
ago  more  soap  was  shipped  from  L.'am bridge  than  from 
any  other  port  in  this  country.  The  chief  places  to 
which  it  was  exported  were  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  Hardly  a  ve.-<sel  left  Boston  for 
either  of  these  places  with  less  than  a  thousand  boxes, 
and  frequently  with  five  times  that  number,  receiv- 
ing in  return  either  gold  or  cofiee.  Thnt  trade  ha:! 
almost  entirely  cea.sed,  and  the  manufacture  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  the  home  market,  and  grades  and 
qualities  for  domestic  purpot-es,  and  the  business  ha- 
increased  largely  in  amount  and  it  can  now  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  large  and  important  industries  of 
Cambridge.  The  business  commenced  in  a  small  way. 
In  1$04,  Nathaniel  Livermore  came  from  Waltham  to 
Cambridgeport  in  search  of  business  and  also  to 
benefit  hi.s  health,  which  at  that  time  was  thought  to 
be  in  a  very  critical  state  tending  towards,  and  by 
some  physicians  thought  to  be,  a  confirmed  case  of 
cousumption.  2klr.  Livermore  found  a  person  who 
understood  the  business  and  another  who  could  fur- 
nish a  small  amount  of  capital  and  a  co-partnership 
was  formed  under  the  name  and  style  of  Livermore, 
Crane  and  Whitney. 

The  business  began  in  a  very  small  way  in  a 
building  in  the  rear  of  M;iin  Street,  and  in  the 
Columbian  Centind  of  December  22,  1804.  they 
advertise  that  they  are  ready  to  furni-h  brown  soap, 
dipt  candles  and  groceries.  Thi«  wa-s  the  origin  of 
soap-making  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Livermore,  who  was 
then  twenty-five  years  old,  continued  in  the  bu.-<iDe88 
on  tbe  same  spot  until  hedied,  in  1362.  at  the  advanc- 
ed age  of  ninety  years. 

There  are  in  Cambridge  at  the  present  time  five 
large  factories  making  in  the  aggregate  many  million 
pounds  per  annum,  and  all  finding  a  ready  market  for 
their  goods  at  remunerative  prices.  Among  the  long- 
est iu  business  is  the  well-known  firm  of  Curtis,  Davis 
and  Company.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis,  in 
1877,  the  business  has  been  continued  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Jamee  Mellen,  under  the  same  name  and  style, 
and  the  quality  of  the  goods  made  is  too  well  known 
all  over  the  country  to  need  any  words  of  commenda- 
tion. The  area  of  land  upon  which  the  factory, 
store-houses,  stables  and  other  out-buildings  stand  is 
about  66,000  feet,  floor  area  44,500  feet  and  daily  pro- 
duct is  35,000  pounds  of  different  grades  of  laundry  a 
very  brge  per  cent,  of  which  (nine-tenths)  is  the  cele- 
brated *'  Welcome  Soap,"  of  which  they  manufactured 
and  sold  in  the  paat  year  (1889)  one  hundred  thou- 
sand boxes  of  seventy-five  pounds  each,  and  for  which 
they  require  daily  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tallow, 
four  thousand  pounds  of  alkali,  two  tons  of  coal  and 
a  variety  of  other  supplies,  including  borax  and  per- 
fumes. The  alkali  is  imported  from  England,  the 
borax  from  California,  the  perfumery  from  China, 
Germany,  France,  Florida  and  the  State  of  New 
York.    The  number  of  hands  employed  is  very  large. 

James  C.  Davis  it  Son,  Soap  Manuj'acturers. — This 
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concern  started  business  in  1S40,  and  since  the 
death  of  the  senior  Mr.  Davis  two  years  ago  the  bus- 
iness has  been  continued  by  his  sons  and  his  son-in- 
law,  ilr.  J.  H.  Spaulding.  The  factory,  situated  on 
Broadway,  Cambridgeport,  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  vrithin  the  last  few  years  aud  is  now 
supplied  with  all  the  late  improvements  and  machin- 
ery, and  is  in  every  respect  a  well-appointed  establish- 
ment with  ail  the  means  and  appliances  for  doing  a 
large  and  increasing  business.  Their  warehouse  and 
salesroom  is  at  No  3  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 

C.  L.  Jones  ti-  Co.,  Soap. — Business  started  about  1830 
by  Charles  Valentine,  who  was  succeeded  in  1845  by 
the  present  firm.  Buildings  consist  of  main  factory, 
175x60;  connected  with  this  is  an  ell  60x30,  where 
axe  the  kettles  in  which  the  boiling  is  done;  the  lat- 
ter are  ten  in  number,  with  a  united  capacity  of  400,- 
000  pounds.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  is  the 
boiler-house,  which  contains  four  boilers  of  fifty  horse- 
power each.  The  motive-power  is  furnished  by  two 
engines  of  twenty-five  horse-power  each.  The  weekly 
output  isabout  150,000  pounds — about  thirty-five  men 
and  boys  are  employed.  The  goods  are  sold  princi- 
pally in  New  England  and  New  York  State. 

John  Jteardon  t£-  Sont  use  about  8,000,000  pounds 
of  fats  per  year,  from  which  they  make  in  oleo  oil 
about  4,000,000  pounds,  butterine  about  600,000 
pounds,  stearine  about  1,500,000  pounds,  tallow 
about  1,000,000  pounds,  soap  about  3,000,000. 

William  L.  Lockhart's  Maxufactory. — This 
large  and  commodious  establishment  for  the  famishing 
of  funeral  fiupplies  is  located  on  Bridge  Street,  East 
Cambridge,  and  is  fiilly  equiped  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances and  machinery,  and  is  thus  always  ready  to 
furnish  every  article  in  his  line,  either  by  night  or  by  j 
day.    The  business  was  established  in  1849  by  Mr.  j 
Lockhart,  who  is,  and  has  been,  the  sole  proprietor,  j 
and  who  haa  built  up  a  large  and  extensive  business  ] 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  j 
keeps  constantly  employed  at  the  factory  about  150  j 
skilled  operatives.  Besides  the  factories  at  Cambridge,  ' 
Mr.  Lockhart  has  large  ware-rooms  in  Boston,  where  | 
are  kept  the  largest,  finest  and  most  complete  stock  ] 
of  undertakers'  supplies  in  the  country.    The  ware-  j 
rooms  are  situated  in  the  business  portiou  of  Boston,  | 
and  are  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  i 
being  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  dejKita  and  ten  minutes'  car  ride  to  the  south- 
ern depots,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  city.  The 
building  used,  warehouse  and  salesroom,  ia  six  stories 
high,  at  the  junction  of  three  streets,  and  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Lockhart  for  the  express  purpose  for  which  it 
is  used,  and  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted ;  no 
pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  any  of  the  de- 
tails of  arrangement.    The  different  floors  of  the 
building  are  divided  as  follows  (each  floor  containing 
about  five  thousand  square  feet):  Second  floor,  ofiBcea 
and  salesroom,  and  casket  hardware  department; 
third  floor,  hhow-rooms;  fourth  tloor,  for  packing 
14 


and  shipping;  fifth  and  sixth  floors,  storage.  The 
show-room  is  filled  with  everything  of  a  miscellane- 
ous nature  that  is  required  by  a  funeral  director's  use. 
Mr.  Lockhart  carries  a  complete  duplicate  line  of  all 
his  goods,  90  that  telegraph  or  telephone  orders  may 
be  sent  immediately  on  receipt,  by  day  or  night.  It 
haa  ever  been  his  desire  to  obtain  every  facility  for 
the  prompt  execution  of  all  orders  that  may  be  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  he  guarantees  prompt  service 
in  all  cases.  Funeral  directors  are  cordially  invited 
to  make  his  oflBce  their  headquarters  while  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  he  feels  confident  that  they  will 
find  his  rooms  to  be  the  most  complete  of  any  in 
America  for  the  purpose  and  business  for  which  it 
is  designed.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  lived  in  Cambridge 
for  the  last  forty-five  years,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  enterprise,  geniality  of  disposition  and  inflexi- 
ble integrity. 

The  Telescope  MAurrFACTORY  of  Clark  &  Sons 
is  the  most  celebrated  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Here  was  completed  in  1887  the  largest  telescope  ever 
made.  This  was  for  the  Lick  Observatory.  The 
contract  was  made  in  1880,  and  the  telescope  was 
finished  and  mounted  in  1887.  Its  coat  was  $53,000. 
The  contract  was  given  to  them  by  the  Lick  trustees 
after  several  years  spent  in  finding  a  concern  willing 
to  undertake  the  work  of  making  an  instniment  of 
the  size  and  power  required,  which  was  to  be  larger 
and  superior  to  any  one  ever  made.  The  Clarks  had 
four  times  been  called  upon  to  construct  "a  telescope 
more  powerful  than  any  now  in  existence," — first  in 
1860,  one  for  Chicago  18*  inches  aperture,  which  was 
3+  inches  larger  than  any  then  known ;  in  1879  one 
for  the  Russian  Government  for  a  30-inch  objective 
(3  inches  larger  than  the  Vienna  telescope);  one  in 
1870  with  the  United  States  Government  for  a  refrac- 
tor of  26-inch  aperture,  and  in  1880  the  Lick  estate 
for  a  36-inch  telescope,  alJ  of  which  contracts  they 
fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
They  stand  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  telescope-makers 
of  the  world,  and  are  ready  to  undertake  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  instruments  of  still  greater  capacity  if  ordered. 
The  factory,  or  workshop,  where  the  firm  do  all  their 
work  is  a  small,  unpretentious  building  on  Brookline 
Street,  Cambridgeport,  near  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
River.  The  work  was  all  done  by  Mr.  Alvan  Clark 
and  his  two  sons,  George  B.  and  Alvan  G.,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  day-laborers,  these  constitute 
the  whole  force  employed.  Mr.  Clark,  senior,  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  his  eldest  son,  George  B., 
now  enjoys  the  same  honor. 

In  1867  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  was  awarded  theRumford 
medal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciences 
for  the  perfection  of  his  optical  surfaces.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  30-inch  Rnssian  object-glaas  bronght 
the  Clarks  the  signal  honor  of  the  golden  medal  of 
the  Empire,  conferred  for  the  first  time  by  Alexan- 
der III.    The  Clarks  have  built  eleven  instrumenta 
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of  the  type  known  as  the  "  horizontal  photo-helio 
graph,"  with  6-inch  aperture  and  40  feet  focus,  appro- 
priately mounted  and  moved  by  clock-work  of  their 
own  construction. 

In  the  reprint  of  the  appendix  of  the  23d  volume  of  ■ 


of,  now  the  Cili/  of,  Lowell,  on  ihe  tweuty-rifth  of 
March  182G,  by  the  Kev.  Theodore  Edaon,  who  was 
living  and  present  at  our  '  golden  wedding.'  I  have 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Amherst,  Chicago, 
Princeton  and  Harvard.    I  have  read  much  on  Aa- 


the  "  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,"  Prof  David  P.  Todd  i  trononiy,  but  in  its  mathematics  I  am  lamentably  de- 


says,  "Of  all  the  makers  of  telescopes  the  most  cele 
brated  are  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A."    Ab  a  fitting  close  to  this  brief  notice,  we 
append  a  few  words  of  an  autobiographic  nature  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  by  Alvan  Clark  without  any  idea  of 
publication.    "  I  have  never  held  any  office  nor  at- 
tended a  party  caucus,  but  have  always  voted  with  the 
Republicans  since  they  came  into  power,  altho'  up  to 
that  time  I  was  a  Democrat.    I  have  never  been  a 
church-member,  but  my  faith  in  the  universality  of 
God's  Providence  is  entire  and  unswerving.    My  grand- 
fathers died,  one  at  87  and  the  other  at  88,  and  they 
were  both  good  men.    I  have  never  heard  of  one  of 
my  progenitors  as  being  a  bankmpl,  or  intemperate.  I 
never  sued  but  one  man,  and  that  was  Collector  Aus- 
tin, of  Boeton,  and  I  gained  my  case.    I  never  stud- 
ied music  or  attended  an  opera  in  my  life,  and  know 
nothing  of  chesa  or  card-playing.    I  never  learned  to 
dance,  but  was  a  good  swimmer,  though  lacking  in 
the  points  which  go  to  make  an  expert  gymnast.  I  was 
born  in  Aahfield,  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  eighth  of  March,  1804.    When  I  was  about  12 
years  of  age  I  thought  that  I  would  be  a  millwright, 
but  when  I  was  17  years  old  I  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  I  might  be  better  fitted  for  some  other  calling, 
and  I  went  into  a  wagon-maker's  shop  and  worked 
abait  a  year,  when  I  put  myself  at  work  in  good 
earnest  ta  learn  alone  engraving  and  drawing,  and  in 
1824  I  visited  Boston  carrying  with  me  specimens  of 
my  work  to  show  my  proficiency,  which,  though  not 
great,  was  sufficient  to  secure  me  a  living  employment 
for  the  time.    Supplying  myself  with  some  of  the 
most  needed  materials,  I  returned  to  Ashfield  and 
spent  the  summer  with  no  settled  plans  farther  than 
the  acquisition  of  skill.    While  I  was  learning  the 
art  of  engraving  I  oflered  my  services  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ashville  in  making  small  portraits,  some  in  India 
ink  and  some  in  water-colors,  and  with  pretty  satis- 
factory measure  of  success.    One  little  incident  I  will 
mention  which  tends  to  show  what  small  matters  will 
change  the  course  of  a  human  life.    Wanting  some 
fine  sable  hair  brushes  I  sent  to  Boston  for  them,  and 
upon  looking  over  a  scrapof  newspaperin  which  they 
were  wrapped  my  eye  fell  on  an  advertisement,  headed 
'  Engravers  Wanted,'  and  I  was  not  long  in  making 
up  my  mind  to  apply  for  a  situation,  which  I  was  de- 
lighted to  get,  and  where  I  went  to  work  in  the  en- 
graving shop  of  the  Merrimac  Co.,  at  East  Chelmsford 
{now  Lowell),  for  the  wages  of  eight  dollars  per  week 
for  one  year,  and  nine  dollars  per  week  for  the  three 
succeeding  years.  I  was  to  work  nine  hours  per  day 
in  summer  and  eight  hours  in  winter. 

"  I  was  the  first  person  married  in  the  then  Town 


ficient. 

"  Lives  as  changeful  and  varied  as  mine  has  been, 
are  frequently  troubled  in  their  finances,  but  I  have 
always  been  able  and  fortunate  enough  to  meet  my 
money  promises,  and  I  have  a  fair  reserve  for  a  rainy 
day." 

This  brief  and  modest  narrative  of  the  life  and 
pursuits  of  Alvan  Clark  is  the  best  history  of  the 
manufacture  as  well  as  of  the  beginning  of  telescope- 
making  in  this  country  that  can  be  given,  and  that  is 
enough  in  its  teachings  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  young  men  of  this  day  to  manly  effort  m  their 
callings. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
CAMBRIDGE ~<  Continued). 

MISCELLAXEOC?. 
Truiaportatioti,  Bridgtt^  P)'eJ«,  Syeitlir^^  ttc. 

Tra>'sportatiox. — Before  the  erection  of  any 
bridge  across  Charles  River  connecting  Cambridge 
with  Boston  there  was  no  method  of  access  to  the 
capital  excepting  by  boats  or  the  circuitous  route 
through  Charlesiown,  four  and  one-half  miles,  or 
Roibury,  eight  miles,  but  soon  after  the  opening  of 
West  Boston  Bridge  in  1793,  there  was  a  public  con- 
veyance from  Cambridge  to  Boston  once  a  day,  af(er- 
wards  changed  to  two  trips  daily,  going  iu  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  returning  at  noon  and 
again  going  in  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
returning  at  five  or  six.  Fare,  twenty-five  cents  from 
Old  Cambridge  and  eighteen  and  three-fourths  cents 
from  Cambridgeport.  Passengers  were  called  for  at 
their  residences  in  Cambridge  by  booking  their  names 
the  night  before  and  were  left  at  their  place  of  desti- 
nation in  Boston  as  far  south  as  Summer  Street. 

The  coach  used  up  to  the  year  1826  was  a  large, 
heavy,  old-^hioned,  stage-coach,  similar  to  such  as 
were  then  used  on  all  the  mail  and  stage  routes,  and 
had  seats  for  nine  passengers  inside  and  could  pile  on 
as  many  more  on  the  outside.  This  old  Cambridge 
stage  was  quite  an  instil  ution  in  days  gone  by,  and 
many  illustrious  men  and  women  were  its  patrons  and 
many  anecdotes  might  be  told  of  the  warm  discussions, 
both  theological  and  political,  that  took  place  in  the 
old  coach  while  on  its  way  from  Cambridge  to  Boston. 

The  veteran  driver  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  days 
of  the  omnibus,  was  Cyrus  Morse,  who  will  be  long 
remembered  by  students  of  Harvard  all  over  the 
country.    Morse  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  old-time 
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stage- driver.  He  was  a  handsome  man.  courteous  to 
everv  one,  but  dignified  in  his  deportment  and  re- 
spected by  all. 

In  1S26  Captain  Ebenezer  Kimball,  the  then  land- 
lord of  the  farmers'  inn  formerly  known  as  Cutler's 
Tavern,  located  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  ilain  Streeta, 
Cambridgeport,  started  the  "  Hourly,"  so  called,  which 
was  to  ieare  Cambridgeport  on  the  even  hours  and 
Boston  on  the  alternate  hours,  the  first  coach  leaving 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  first 
year  they  omitted  one  or  two  trips  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  The  wise  ones  of  that  day  predicted  speedy 
failure  of  the  enterprise,  as  it  was  thought  and  believed 
that  Cambridge  could  not  possibly  support  a  coach 
once  an  hour ;  but  the  enterprising  proprietor  went  on, 
and  after  the  first  season  doubled  the  number  of  trips 
and  increased  the  capacity  of  the  coaches,  and  in  less 
than  five  years  was  running  a  coach  every  thirty  min- 
utes from  Cambridgeport. 

When  the  first  long  omnibus  was  built  with  the 
door  behind,  and  named  the  "  Cyrtis,"  in  honor  of  the 
old  veteran,  3Ir.  Morse  was  taken  to  view  the  new 
coach,  and  after  looking  it  over  carefully,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  was  a  failure  and  would  never  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  as  the  exit  for 
the  passengers  being  so  far  off  ihey  would  run  away 
before  he  could  leave  the  box  to  collect  the  fares,  as 
he  always  did  on  the  old  coach.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  more  than  once  been  kept  from  school  to 
stop  the  old  stage  for  his  mother,  who  visited  the  city 
twice  a  year  to  do  all  the  shopping  for  a  family  of 
twelve  persons,  a  proceeding  quite  in  contrast  to  the 
custom  of  the  ladies  of  the  present  day. 

In  1S35  Capt.  Kimball  bought  out  the  old  Cam- 
bridge line  and  -tarted  the  then  bold  enterprise  of 
rnnning  a  four-horse  coach  from  old  Cambridge  once 
an  hour,  and  this  was  kept  up  until  the  opening  of  the 
horse  railroad  in  March,  1856. 

When  llr.  Kimball  started  the  "  hourlies  "  it  was 
coniidered  the  great  event  of  the  day  for  Cambridge 
and  was  celt^brated  in  various  ways  by  the  people  of 
Cambridge. 

Cambriiff/e  Rfiilro'td. — After  a  good  deal  of  talk  on 
the  subject  a  charter  was  applied  for,  and  in  March, 
18-53.  an  act  ^vaa  passed  incorporating  Gardner  G. 
Hubbnrd,  Charles  C.  Little  and  Isaac  Livermore  as 
the  Cambridge  Railroad  Co. 

After  obtaining  the  charter  no  one  could  be  found 
willing  to  risk  any  money  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  lay 
dormant  for  three  years,  when  Gardner  Warren,  a  bold, 
enterprising  man  (but  a  p>oor  financier),  was  willing 
to  take  the  contract  for  building  the  road  if  S30,000 
in  cash  could  be  guaranteed,  taking  the  rest  in  ?tock 
at  par.  A  very  few  persons  in  old  Cambridge  became 
responsible  for  $20,000  and  one  individual  in  Cam- 
bridgeport pledged  himself  for  the  other  S10,000,  and 
the  contract  was  signed  the  same  day  and  work  was 
begun  at  once,  but  before  the  track  was  finished  it  was 
8usp>ended  on  account^of  a  severe  snow-storm,  and  the 


road-bed  was  not  uncovered  until  about  the  1st  of 
-March,  1856,  when,  in  less  than  twenty  days,  the  cars 
were  running  as  far  as  Chambers  Street,  Boston.  The 
writer  rode  over  in  the  first  car  that  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  circumstance  to  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  stage  company  he' remarked  that  they 
would  never  be  able  to  go  up  the  hill  to  Bowdoin 
Square  or  if  they  did  they  never  conld  come  down  in 
safety.  Before  the  return  ttack  was  laid  through 
Green  Street  the  cars  went  only  as  far  as'  Bowdoin 
Square,  and  the  horses  were  taken  off  and  hitched  to 
the  other  end  of  the  car  for  the  return  trip,  and  as 
there  was  but  a  single  track  np  the  hill  the  incoming 
cars  were  obliged  to  wait  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  for 
the  outward  bound  cars  to  pass.  The  first  directors 
were  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  Charles  C.  Little,  John 
Livermore,  T.  B.  Bigelow  and  Estes  Howe.  The 
stockholders  were  not  very  sanguine  that  the  enter- 
prise would  be  profitable  and  preferred  to  lease  the 
property,  which  they  did  to  a  company  chartered  for 
that  purpose,  called  the  Union  Railroad  Company,  the 
first  directors  of  which  were  Williard  Phillips, 
Charles  C.  Little,  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  Moses  M. 
Rice  and  J.  C.  Stiles. 

This  company,  the  first  horse  railroad  in  New  Eng- 
land, continued  to  operate  the  road  successfhlly  until 
the  opening  of  the  Charles  River  Railroad,  when  the 
dividing  of  the  business  and  the  lowering  of  the  farra 
caused  them  to  give  uptheir  lease,  as  they  had  a  right 
to  do  if  it  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  the  Cambridge 
Railroad  alone  run  the  road  until  they  bought  out 
the  Charles  River  road,  and  they  in  turn  sold  to  the 
West  End  Company,  who  are  now  the  owners,  not 
only  of  this,  but  of  all  the  suburban  street  railroads  in 
this  vicinity  and  are  rapidly  adopting  the  electric  sys- 
tem for  running  the  cars,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  horse  railroad  at  the  present  time.  What  the  next 
move  will  be  no  one  can  foretell,  but  when  we  look 
back  and  see  what  a  great  advancement  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  fifty  years  from  the  days  of  the 
old  lumbering  stage-coach,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  future  will  show  aa  great  and  important 
changes  as  the  paf>t.  Even  now  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing an  elevated  road  is  being  agitated,  hoping 
thereby  to  solve  the  problem  of  rapid  transit  through 
oar  crowded  streets  and  thus  save  a  few  minutes  in 
the  time  now  occupied  by  our  people  in  going  to  and 
from  their  places  of  business  to  their  suburban  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  varioizs  modes  of  conveying  pas- 
sengers firom  Cambridge  to  Boston  allusion  should  be 
made  to  the  "  Harvard  branch,"  although  it  had  but 
a  brief  existence.  This  was  a  spur  from  the  Fitchburg 
Steam  Railroad  and  terminating  near  the  northerly 
bounds  of  the  Common  in  Old  Cambridge  This  route 
was  abandoned  after  a  short  trial,  as  it  failed  to  meet 
the  needs  o^  the  people  or  to  be  remunerative. 

The  business  of  the  Cambridge  Division  of  the 
West  End  Railroad  Company  for  the  yeAr  1889  was 
aa  follows :  Number  of  hordes,  1502 ;  number  of  cars, 
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153;  miles  run,  3,;308,027 ;  paaseng*  ra,  IS, 545,409; 
coat  of  road  and  equipiaent,  S'},291.17o.  Of  the  above 
cars  53  are  electric. 

Bridges. — Cambridge  owes  much  to  its  bridges; 
some  accouut,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  received,  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive from  them,  great  and  permanent  benefits.  The 
first  bridge  ever  built  over  Charles  River  was  called 
the  Great  Bridge,  connecting  "Old  Cambridge  with 
Brighton."  It  was  erected  in  1G60,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  in  "ozle  and  lead,''  and  the  town  ordered 
that  the  Selectmen  "should  improve  the  timber  that 
was  brought  for  the  fortification."  for  the  repairing  of 
the  Great  Bridge;  and  when  it  was  rebuilt  in  1690  by 
Cambridge  and  Newton,  they  received  aid  from  the 
piibiir  trensurij.  At  the  time  this  bridge  was  built, 
what  are  now  the  towns  of  Newton,  Arlington  and 
Lexington  were  parts  of  Cambridge,  and  they  were 
required  to  share  with  Cambridge  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  bridge  in  proportion  to  the  resi>ect- 
ive  valuation  of  their  several  towns,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  do  until  they  were  released  from  that  obli- 
gation, March  25, 1800,  by  the  General  Court.  All 
other  corporations  having  been  released  from  liability, 
the  General  Court  made  a  final  disposition  of  the 
matter  by  an  act  passed  March  11,  1862,  by  which 
the  city  of  Cambridge  and  the  town  of  Brighton 
were  authorized  and  required  to  rebuild  the  Great 
Bridge  over  Ch&ilea  River,  the  expense  to  be  borne 
ill  proportion  to  the  respective  valuation  of  said 
city  and  town;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  a  draw 
not  less  than  thirty-two  feet  wide,  should  be  con- 
structed at  an  equal  distance  from  each  abutment, 
and  tbat  the  middle  of  the  draw  should  be  the  di- 
viding line  between  Cambridge  and  Brighton  at  that 
point,  and  that  thereafter  each  corporation  should 
maintain  its  half  of  the  structure  at  its  own  expense. 

Tlie  West  Boston  Bridge  was  the  second  toll-bridge 
built  over  Charles  River,  the  one  connecting  Charles- 
town  with  Boston,  called  the  Charles  River  Bridge, 
having  been  erected  in  17S5,  and  the  West  Boston 
Bridge  in  1793,  and  opened  for  travel  in  November  of 
the  same  year  (November  23d).  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes, 
who  witnessed  the  building  of  the  bridge,  and  who 
was  familiar  with  the  details,  describes  \t  as  a  "mag- 
nificent structure."  Elbridge  Gerry,  afterwurds  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  who  then  resided  in  "Elmwood,"  now 
the  home  of  James  Russeil  Lowell,  the  poet,  was  the 
first  one  allowed  to  pass  over  the  bridge  on  the  day 
of  opening,  starting  from  his  home  at  sunrise,  on 
horseback,  with  his  wife,  who  was  said  to  be  the  most 
accomplished  and  attractive  lady  in  the  land. 

The  first  officers  of  the  corporation  were  Hon. 
Francis  Dana,  president;  Mungo  Mackay,  treasurer; 
and  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  clerk. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  March  23,  1792,  an 
assessment  of  ten  dollars  a  share  waa  laid,  and  it  was 
voted  "That  the  sum  of  seven  huudred  pounds  be. 


and  hereby  is  offered  to  Muiigo  Mackay  and  Henry 
Prentiss,  jointly,  as  a  consideration  to  superiutend 
j  the  whole  labor  of  building  the  bridge,  to  procure 
laborers  and  make  contracts  for  materials  of  all  kinds, 
j  drubmitting,  however,  all  contracts  to  the  sub-com- 
I  mittee  of  Directora  for  confirmation.  It  being  under- 
I  stood  that  the  said  Mackay  and  Prentiss  (if  they  un- 
!  dertake  the  business)  >hftll  devote  their  vhok  time, 
\  or  the  who!e  time  of  one  of  them  to  the  business. 
I  And  they  shall  have  liberty  to  resign  their  appoiut- 
I  ment  at  any  time  if  it  interferes  with  their  private 
I  concerns."   Messrs  Mackay  and  Prentiss  accepted  the 
j  appointment  and  made  the  contracts,  and  engaged 
Zenas  Whiting  as  master-workman.    The  work  was 
i  begun  on  the  Sth  of  April,  1793,  and  iu  seven  months 
\  aud  a  half  from  the  laying  of  the  first  pier  the  work 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  •*76.700,  aud  "  for  elegance 
of  workmanship  and  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking" was  pronounced    nncjitcl/ed  in  the  liiniori/  of 
enterprisei."    The  Boston  Chronicle,  of  November  27, 
1793,  says:    "This  bridge,  for  length,  eleqanre  and 
gt-ari'letir  is  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  United  .States, 
if  in  any  part  of  the  world."    The  Coluvibian  Ceutind 
of  the  same  date  says,  that  "  for  elegance  of  workman- 
ship and  economy  in  the  construction  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  greatest  masterpiece  of  mechanical  ingenuity  that 
was  ever  executed  in  this  country';"  and  adds  that 
"tb*'  proprietors  have  a  claim  on  the  liberality  of  the 
public  and  the  patronage  of  the  government;  and 
hope  to  these  claims  goverument  will  not  be  inatten- 
tire.'' 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  paying  the 
tollmen.  The  directors  voted  that  the  annual 
salarj-  of  the  principal  tollmen  should  be  S333.33. 
Afterwards  it  was  voted  that  a  grant  be  made  to 
them  of  -5160. G(>,  in  addition  to  this  salary,  aud  fre- 
quently it  would  be  ordered,  "that  in  consideration 
of  their  faithful  services  and  the  high  prices  of  pro- 
visions and  fuel,"  the  sum  of  t'jO  were  given  them  as 
a  gratuity. 

About  the  time  of  closing  the  accounts  for  con- 
structing the  bridge  were  settled,  the  following  vote 
was  passed:  "That  the  Treasurer  pay  to  Messrs. 
Shed  &.  Page  three  Pounds,  and  make  no  charge 
against  them  for  Rum  furnished  them  when  they  had 
no  beer  for  the  workmen,  and  for  the  breaking  of 
crockery  and  other  utensils,  in  full  compensation  for 
their  demands  against  the  Proprietor.<i,  and  take  their 
receipt  in  full." 

The  affairs  of  the  corporation  were  managed  with 
the  strictest  economy.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion 
it  was  "voted  that  William  Spooner  and  Mungo 
Mackay  be  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  with  Lamplighters,  and  to  make  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  quantity  of  Oijl  necessary  for  lighting 
the  lamps,  and  to  secure  the  unnecessary  wa?,te  of 
oyl." 

In  the  year  182S  the  Legislature  considered  the  sul>- 
ject  of  purchasing  all  the  bridges  over  Charles  River, 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  them  free  before  their 
charters  would  legally  expire.    This  led  to  a  pro- 
longed controversy,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  "vested 
rights  ■'  was  strongly  assailed  and  nearly  (if  not  com- 
pletely) overthrown.    In  the  year  1846  the  Hancock 
Free  Bridge  Corporation  received  a  charter  empower- 
ing tbera  to  purchase  the  two  bridges  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  of  the  corporations  which  owned  | 
them,  and  to  maintain  them  as  toll-bridges  until  a  | 
fund  of  $150,000  should  be  raised,  which  sum  was  to  j 
be  paid  to  the  State,  and  for  which  sum  the  State  was  i 
to  keep  them  free  forever.    This  act  was  amended  in  j 
1S57  to  allow  the  city  of  Cambridge  to  take  the  fund  | 
and  maintain  them  as  free  avenues  forever.  The 
bridges  were  made  free  on  Saturday,  January  31, 
1S5S,  aud  the  event  was  celebrated  on  the  following 
Monday,  viz.,  February  2,  1S58.    The  price  paid 
for  West  Boston  Bridge  was  $75,000,  and  for  Canal, 
or  Cragie's  Bridge,  $60,000.    So  thorough  and  uni- 
versal was  the  joy  and  satis&ctioD  of  the  people  in  the 
freedom  of  the  bridges  diat  they  evinced  their  delight 
by  turning  out  m  moise  in  a  procession  got  up  in  very 
short  notice,  and,  escorted  by  the  National  Lancers,  ; 
they  paraded  through  the  principal  streets  of  Cam- 
bridge and  over  both  bridges.    The  public  buildings 
and  the  houses  of  private  citizens  were  decorated,  and 
many  of  them  were  illuminated  in  the  evening,  when 
there  wa3  a  display  of  fireworks.    On  each  of  the 
bridges  the  procession  halted,  and  the  president  of 
the  Hancock  Free  Corporation,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Liver- 
more,  formially  surrendered  them  respectively  to  the 
mayor  of  Cambridge.    When  the  custody  of  the 
bridges  vcis  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Sargent,  as  mayor,  accepted  the  charge,  ; 
and  in  the  name  of  the  good  city  proclaimed  them  I 
free  forever,  the  multitude  shouted  with  an  enthu.>i-  \ 
asm  which  indicated  that  their  delight  was  heartfelt 
and  sincere. 

Canal  or  Crngi^s  Bridfje. — This  bridge,  connecting  ; 
Boston  with  Lechmere  Point  (now  East  Cambridge),  i 
was  opened  for  travel  in  August,  1S09,  and  at  that  ' 
time  there  was  but  one  dwelling-house  in  what  is  now  j 
the  populous  Third  Ward  of  the  city.  It  was  occupied  i 
by  two  brothers,  named  Russell,  who  improved  uear-  i 
ly  all  the  land  for  farming  purijoses.    The  opening  ; 
of  the  bridge  made  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  j 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  very  soon  ■ 
large  manufactures  were  established  there,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  New  England  Glass 
Works,  50  well  known  and  celebrated  all  over  the 
country,  and  now,  in  the  year  1890,  East  Cambridge  | 
is  the  seat  of  many  large  and  important  industries.  I 

Pruon  Point  Bridge. — This  bridge  was  built  in  1815  i 
for  the  benefit  of  Canal  Bridge  by  virtue  of  a  charter  [ 
granted  in  1S06  for  building  a  dam  from  Prison  ; 
Point,  in  Charlestown,  and  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cam-  \ 
bridge,  and  erecting  mills  on  the  same.  No  dam 
was  constructed  nor  mill  erected,  and  it  was  laid  out  ; 
as  a  county  road  in  January,  1830.  ^ 


jRivcr  Sred  Bridye  was  built  for  the  advantage  of 
the  West  Boston  Bridge  and  the  owners  of  real  es- 
tate in  Cambridgeport  in  1810,  and  in  1832  the  town 
assumed  the  care  of  the  bridge  and  roadway  leading 
to  it. 

The  Westeni  Avenue  Bridge  was  built,  by  the  West 
Boston  Bridge  Corporation,  under  authority  granted 
by  an  act  passed  June  12,  1824,  empowering  them  to 
build  a  turnpike  from  Cambridge  to  Watertown,  and 
it  was  maintaiLed  by  that  corporation  until  they 
sold  their  whole  franchise  to  the  Hancock  Free 
Bridge  Corporation. 

The  Cambridge  and  Brookline  Bridge  wm  built  in 
1850  for  the  benefit  of  and  at  the  expense  of  pereons 
owning  real  estate  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity,  and 
was  a  toll-bridge  until  1869,  when,  by  permission  ot 
the  General  Court,  it  was  transferred  to  the  city  and 
became  free,  and  since  that  date  Cambridge  has  no 
toll -bridges. 

The  act  incorporating  the  proprietors  of  the  West 
Boston  Bridge  gave  them  power  to  open,  construct, 
and  maintain  ditch»,  canals,  and  drains,  over, 
through,  and  across  the  marsh  or  upland  on  each 
side  of  the  way  or  road  which  they  were  obliged  to 
take  by  a  previous  act;  but,  provided,  with  great 
care  for  .the  settlement  of  damages  which  might 
result  to  those  from  whom  the  corporation  took  land, 
making  the  "  Bodies  "  of  the  proprietors  liable  to  be 
taken  on  execution  of  judgment  against.  If  that 
liability  was  attendant  upon  the  members  of  corpora- 
tions in  our  times  who  fail  to  meet  their  engagements, 
it  might  lead  to  some  unpleasant  results,  and  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  considered  very  good  security 
for  a  debt  where  the  "  Bodies  "  of  Chief  Justice  Dana, 
Governor  Sullivan,  Oliver  Wendell  and  Christopher 
Gore  "  would  be  taken  on  execution  "  in  default  of  pay- 
ment 

The  Press.— The  O.imbridge  Chi-oniilew&a  the  Srst 
regular  "  subscription  paper  "  in  Cambridge,  and  was 
started  almost  simultaneously  with  the  organization 
of  the  City  Government,  in  1846,  by  Andrew  Reid,  a 
practical  printer,  and  who  continued  to  print,  publish 
and  edit  ituntil  his  death,  which  took  place  in  less  than 
two  years  from  the  time  he  commenced  the  enterprise, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Ford,  another 
practical  printer,  who  continued  to  print  and  publish 
the  paper  for  about  ten  years,  since  which  time  it 
has  changed  ownership  several  times,  and  is  now 
owned  and  published  by  Mr.  Buffum,  and  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and  hat  probably  the  largest  • 
circulation  of  any  paper  in  the  city. 

The  Cambridge  Press. — This  paper  was  originated  * 
by  Mr.  James  Coz,  a  practical  printer,  in  the  year 
1866,  and  is  still  published  and  printed  by  him,  as- 
sisted by  his  sons.  This  paper  has  always  been  ably 
edited  and  well  conducted,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
the  official  organ  for  the  city  printing. 

C'imbridge  Tribune. — This  paper  was  started  by  D. 
Gilbert  Dexter  in  the  year  18B2,  and  continued  to  be 
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conducted  solely  br  him  uotil  his  removal  from  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
William  B.  Howland,  under  whose  ownership  it  was 
very  ably  conducted  with  fairness  and  impartiality, 
and  pure  in  its  moral  tone  and  character  as  well  as  in 
its  literary  department.  Mr.  Howland  has  lately  re- 
moved to  New  York  where  he  continues  his  literary 
work,  and  Mr.  F.  Stanhope  Hill  has  become  the 
editor  and  proprietor. 

The  Cambridge  Keiva,  owned,  edited  and  published 
by  Mr.  D.  A.  Buckley,  has  a  large  circulation,  and  is 
considered  a  good  medium  for  the  advertising  of  real 
estate. 

Societies,  Lodge-s,  Etc. — Masonic.  —  Amicable 
Lodge,  chartered  1805 ;  Putnam  Lodge,  chartered 
1854 ;  Cambridge  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  chartered 
1864;  Mount  Olivet  Lodge,  chartered  1863;  Mizpafa 
Lodge,  chartered  1867;  Charity  Lodge,  1870. 

Odd-Fellows. — Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  21 ;  New 
England  Lodge,  No.  4.  instituted  1827 ;  Charles  River 
Encampment,  No.  22,  inatituted  1846 ;  Friendship 
Lodge,  No.  20,  instituted  1843 ;  New  England  En- 
campment, No.  34,  instituted  1865;  Mount  Auburn, 
No.  94,  instituted  1870;  Amity  Lodge,  D.  of  R.,  No. 
15,  instituted  1871 ;  Olive  Branch  Lodge,  D.  of  R., 
No.  21,  instituted  1874  ;  Mount  Sinai  Lodge,  No.  69, 
instituted  1874 ;  Cambridge  Lodge,  No.  13,  instituted 
1874;  Odd-Fellows'  Relief  Association,  organized 
1871 ;  New  England  Provident  Association,  organized 
1871 ;  Harvard  Lodge,  G.  U.  0.  0.  F..  No.  1549,  in- 
stituted 1873 ;  American  Legion  of  Honor,  instituted 
1880. 

Other  Societies. — Amicable  Fire  Society,  instituted 
1810;  Cambridge  Humane  Society,  instituted  1814  ;  | 
Cambridge  Police  Aid  Association,  instituted  1863 ;  \ 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  instituted  1881; 

University  Press  Relief  Association,  instituted  ; 

Cambridge  Veteran  Firemen's  Association,  instituted 
1885;  Newtowne  Club,  instituted  1883;  Union  City 

Mission  Sewing-school,  instituted   ;  Avon  Place 

Home,  instituted  1874 ;  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  in- 
stituted  ;  Associated  Charities  of  Cambridge,  in- 
stituted  ;  Catholic  Young  Men's  Gymnasium, 

instituted  ;  Cambridge  Woman'sSuffrage League, 

iustituted  1886  ;  Cambridge  Fireman's  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, instituted  1869 ;  Cambridge  Y.  M.  C.  Associ- 
ation, instituted  1883;  Cambridgeport  Flower  Mis- 
sion, instituted   ;  Dowse  Institute,  instituted 

1860 ;  Mason  &  Hamlin  Benefit  Societ}',  in.stituted 

Harvard  Socielies.^ — Fraternity  of  Phi  Beu  Kappa, 
'1776;  The  Classical  Club,  1885  ;  La  Conference  Fran- 
faise,  1886;  Deutscher  Verein,  1886  ;  Harvard  Natu- 
ral History  Society,  1857  ;  Boylston  Chemical  Club, 
1887 ;  Harvard  Electrical  Club,  1888 ;  Harvard  His- 
torical Society,  1880;  Harvard  Finance  Club,  1878  ; 
Harvard  Free  Wool  Club,  ;  Han-ard  Philosophi- 


cal Club,  1878;  Harvard  Art  Club,  1875;  English 
Club,  1889;  Harvard  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1802;  The  St. 
Paul's  Society,  1861  ;  Harvard  Total  Abstinence 
League,  1888;  O.  K.,  1858;  The  Signet,  1870;  The 
Hasty  Pudding,  1775  ;  Institute  of  1770,  1770 ;  Alpha 
Delta  Phi,  Harv.  Chapter,  1857;  Zeta  Psi,  Rho  Chap- 
ter, 1847;  Delta  Upsilon,  1834;  Pi  Eta  Society, 
1865;   Beta  Theta  Pi,  Harv.  Chapter,  1843;  Delta 

Phi,  Zeta  Chapter,   ;   Harvard  Camera  Club, 

1888 ;  Harvard  Chess  and  Whist  Club,  ;  Harvard 

Union,  1832 ;  reorganized,  1880 ;  Harvard  Glee  Club, 
1858;  Harvard  Andover  Club,  1888;  Exeter  Club  of 

Harvard  University,  ;  Southern  Club  of  Harvard 

University,  1S88;  Harvard  Minnesota  Club.  1388 ; 
Harvard  Connecticut  Club,  1S$8 ;  Foicroft  Club, 
1889. 
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CORXELirS  COXAVAy  FELTOX.- 

Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  the  eldest  son  of  Cor- 
nelius Conway  and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton,  was  born 
in  Newbury,  Mass.,  November  6,  1807.  His  parents 
gave  their  children  the  heritage  of  their  own  superior 
intelligence  and  moral  worth,  but  were  able  to  bestow 
on  their  higher  education  little  beyond  their  hearty 
symjmthy  and  encouragement.  While  Cornelius  was 
still  a  little  child  they  removed  to  Saugus,  and  lived 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Cheever,  grandfather 
of  the  present  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Doctor,  finding  young  Felton  a  boy  of  excel- 
lent promise,  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  Latin,  and 
furthered  his  advancement  by  every  means  within 
his  power.  Felton  was  fitted  for  college  under  the 
tuition  of  Simeon  Putnam,  of  North  Andover,  who 
had  high  and  well-merited  reputation  as  a  classical 
teacher. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  as  a  Freshman  in 
1823.  He  took  at  once,  and  maintained  through  his 
college  course,  a  foremost  place  in  his  class,  and  was 
second  to  none  in  the  department  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  manifested  the  power  of  rapid  acquisition 
of  the  scholarly  tastes  that  distinguished  him  through 
life.  At  the  same  time  he  won  the  cordial  friendship 
of  all  who  were  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
him,  and  they  were  such  friends  as  he  was  glad  to 
hold  ever  afterwards  in  the  dearest  regard.  No  one 
can  have  ever  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  student 
life  with  a  character  more  transparently  pure.  Temp- 
tation, indeed,  had  for  him  no  meaning.  He  loved 
society,  but  only  the  best,  and  his  own  influence  was 
from  the  first  refining  and  elevating.  He  had  an 
elastic  spirit,  and  bore  the  burdens  of  his  early  life 
easily  and  cheerily — ^yet  they  must  have  been  heavy. 
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He  wai  dependent  mainh-  on  his  own  induscry,  with 
the  very  slender  aid  then  given  by  the  college  to 
meritorious  students,  and  he  worked  in  the  lihrary  in 
racations,  taught  school,  and  resorted  to  every  honor- 
able meaus  for  replenishing  his  scanty  resources,  all 
the  Tvhile  practicing  a  more  rigid  economy  than  would 
seem  credible  to  a  student  of  the  present  day. 

Immediately  on  graduating  he  went  to  Geneaeo, 
New  York,  with  two  of  his  classmates,  to  take  charge 
of  an  academy  founded  by  Mr.  James  Wadsworth, 
well  known  as  a  munificent  patron  of  learning.  He 
remained  there  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Cam- 
hridse  as  a  tutor  in  Latin. 

In  1S30  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Greek ;  in  1S32 
College  Professor  of  Greek,  and  in  1834  Eliot  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  Literature.  He  had  in  these  successive 
oSces  the  occupation  most  congenial  with  his  taste, 
and  one  for  which  no  man  could  have  been  more  emi- 
nently fitted,  by  the  cast  of  his  mind,  the  direction 
of  his  studies,  and  his  enthusiastic  lore  of  the  litera- 
ture of  which  he  was  the  teacherand expositor.  Hewas 
hy  no  means  rigid  or  exacting  in  the  class-room,  and 
an  indifferent  scholar  was  put  by  him  under  no  con- 
puliory  pressure,  but  those  who  were  ready  to  learn 
received  from  him  the  most  ample  aid  and  derived 
from  tbeir  intercourse  with  him  the  strongest  stimu- 
lus to  persevering  industry.  At  the  same  time  his 
genial  disposition  and  his  fellow-feeling  with  young 
life,  which  never  waned,  made  him  a  favorite  teacher 
with  all  who  came  under  his  charge. 

The  only  important  episodes  in  this  period  of  bis 
life  were  European  fours  and  sojourns  in  1853  and 
lv>;.  On  both  these  occasions  he  not  only  visited 
Greece,  but  traveled  in  the  country  extensively,  and 
with  clo>e  ohsen'ation  :  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men,  especially  with  those  concerned  in 
the  revival  of  letters  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  became  conversant  with  the  institutions  and  the 
public  life  of  the  kingdom.  Wbat  a  man  gains  by  tra- 
vel dej^ends  mainly  on  what  he  carries  with  him,  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  fit  topics  for  research  and  inquiry, 
and  probably  no  American  has  ever  been  in  Greece 
who  was  more  thoroughly  versed  than  he  in  all  that 
couid  he  known  of  the  past,  or  better  qualified  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  and  estimate  of  the  present  and 
the  future  of  a  people  so  long  depressed  and  down- 
trodden, yet  with  so  rich  a  heritage  of  ancestral  fame. 
In  lS-'>o  3Ir.  .^.gassiz  established  in  Cambridge  a 
school  for  young  ladies,  and  ilr.  Felton,  though  with 
his  full  tale  of  college  duties,  became  a  teacher  and 
lecturer  in  that  institution  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  its  success  and  prosperity. 

When,  on  the  resignation  of  JDr.  Walker,  in  18*50, 
the  pi-esidency  of  Harvard  University  became  vacant,  j 
Mr.  Felton  was  elected  as  his  succe-ssor,  and  in  their  ! 
votes  the  governing  boards  simply  ratified  the  unani-  j 
mous  choice  of  the  whole  community.  In  this  office  | 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  met  the  expectations  of  ■ 
his  friends,  but  their  disa]''2)ointment  was  one  of  sur-  ' 


prise  and  admiration.     He  had  previously  led  the 
quiet  life  of  a  scholar,  absorbed  in  his  books  and  lit- 
'  erary  labor,  with  few  relations  of  business  with  the 
i  outside  world  and  with  no  opportunities  for  testing 
his  executive  ability,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  he 
\  would  adorn  the  headship  of  the  college  by  the  rare 
grace  and  beauty  of  his  spirit,  character  and  culture 
rather  than  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  un- 
numbered prosaic  details  of  duty  and  service  which 
i  then  made  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College  as 
j  arduous  and  as  multifiirious  a  charge  as  could  well 
\  be  devised  or  imagined.    But  with  an  intense  feeling 
of  responsibility  as  for  a  most  sacred  trust,  he  entered 
upon  a  thoroughly  energetic  administration,  giving 
his  personal  attention  to  all  concerns  that  could 
rightfully  come  under  his  cognizance,  seeking  full 
I  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  teachers,  exercising  a 
1  watchful  vigilance  over  the  students,  and  making 
himself  felt  not  merely  as  a  gracious  and  kindly  pres- 
:  ence,  but  as  an  active  and  action-compelling  force  in 
i  every  department  of  the  university.    He  even  became 
]  a  strict  disciplinarian  when  it  was  his  duty  to  be  so, 
i  though  it  was  manifest  that  in  the  infliction  of  pen- 
alty he  suffered  more  than  those  who  deserved  and 
I  needed  it    His  labors  were  rendered  more  severe 
and  exhausting  by  the  growing  discontent  with  the 
stereotyped  and  obsolescent  methods  of  our  Mew  Eng- 
land colleges  and  the  movement  towards  a  broader 
I  culture  and  a  higher  intellectual  life,  in  which  he 
;  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  leading  minds.  With 
his  unresting  assiduity,  he  was  oppressed  by  a  painful 
sense  of  the  vast  interests  devolved  upon  his  discre- 
,  tion  and  ability,  and  by  the  constant  accumulations 
of  demands  upon  his  time  and  strength,  which  grew 
more  and  more  numerous  and  urgent  from  his  habit 
of  giving  heed  to  every  claim  and  of  assuming  every 
burden  that  he  was  asked  to  bear.    But  his  over- 
tasked vigor  of  body  yielded  under  the  incessant 

■  strain  and  tension.  Symptoms  of  heart-disease, 
which  had  already  given  his  friends  some  uneasi- 
ness, became  more  decided  and  alarming  from  the 
time  that  he  exchanged  his  sedentary  habits  for  a 
more  active  life.    Early  in  1862,  during  the  winter 

'  vacation,  he  was  induced  to  seek  relief  and  recreation 

■  by  a  change  of  scene  and  surroundings,  and  he  vis- 
•'  ited  his  brother  at  Thurlow,  Penna.    Here  his  disease 

advanced  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  After  an  attack  in 
which  his  death  was  expected  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment he  seemed  for  a  little  while  convalescent. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  first  day  of  the  new 
term.  I  received  a  letter  from  hira  dictated  when 
respiration  and  utterance  were  intermittent  and  labo- 
rious, telling  me  that  he  had  been  at  the  point  of  death, 
but  now  began  to  hope  for  prolonged  life,  express- 
ing fenent  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Providence,  and 
asking  me  to  beg  the  College  Faculty,  in  the  name  of 
the  Infinite  Love,  to  he  lenient  and  merciful  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  discipline  that  had  been  laid  over  from 
the  preceding  term.    That  same  evening  I  read  the 
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letter  to  the  Faculty,  obiaiued  the  d^Mired  vote,  and 
had  hardly  reached  my  home  when  I  received  a  tele- 
gram aooouDcing  his  death. 

Mr.  Felton  filled  a  very  large  and  in  some  respects 
a  unique  place  in  our  world  of  letters.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  adept  in  one  department  is  a  proficient  in  all 
the  essential  branches  of  liberal  culture.  This,  how- 
ever, was  true  of  him.  While  as  a  classical  scholar  he 
had  no  superior,  he  was  versed  in  the  languages  and 
familiar  with  the  best  literature  of  modern  Europe, 
was  largely  conversant  with  natural  science,  and  had 
a  highly  educated  and  nicely  critical  taste  in  the  en- 
tire realm  of  art.  The  ability  that  he  showed  in 
many  and  diverse  directions,  had  its  scope  been  nar- 
rower, would  have  been  accounted  as  genius  of  a  very 
high  order;  but  in  its  breadth  and  versatility  it  was 
more  than  genius.  Within  the  largest  bounds  of  a 
liberal  educatiou  no  demand  wns  made  upon  him  that 
found  him  incapable  or  unprepared,  and  whatever  he 
did  he  did  it  so  well  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  special 
adaptation  for  it.  As  a  writer  he  was  easy  and  grace- 
fill,  brilliant  in  metaphor,  rich  and  apt  in  illustra- 
tion, and  whenever  his  subject  permitted,  affluent  in 
wit  and  humor.  He  often  wrote  too  rapidly  to  do 
himself  full  justice,  but  when  the  occasion  required 
and  leisure  served  he  had  at  his  command  a  style  of 
finished  elegance  and  beauty.  He  was  often  false 
to  his  own  reputation  in  his  unstinted  kindness  to 
others.  No  one  ever  applied  to  him  for  aid  in  lit- 
erary labor  of  any  sort  without  receiving  all  and 
more  than  all  the  assistance  he  desired.  He  would 
put  aside  work  of  his  own  that  he  was  anxious  to  finish 
to  look  up  authorities,  to  furnish  working  material,  to 
revise  manuscripts,  to  correct  proof  for  those  whose 
only  claim  upon  him  was  their  need,  and,  of  course, 
the  report  of  his  generosity  was  constantly  lnultiply- 
ing  his  would-be  beneficiaries.  Had  he  converted  to 
his  own  use  all  the. time,  thought  and  study  that  he 
contributed  to  fame  in  which  he  had  no  share,  pos- 
terity might  have  admired  him  more,  but  his  owu  co- 
evals would  have  loved  him  less.  Indeed,  those  who 
knew  him  best  feel  that  no  man  could  have  been 
more  lovable  than  he.  He  can  never  have  made  an 
enemy  or  forgotten  or  lost  a  friend. 

In  society  he  was  genial  and  mirthful,  full  of  anec- 
dote, talking  so  admirably  well  that  his  friends  would 
have  been  content  to  be  mere  listeners,  yet  never  will- 
ing to  assume  more  than  his  due  share  in  conversa- 
tion. There  was  a  native  refinement  and  unstudied 
delicacy  in  his  manners  and  his  social  intercourse, 
indicating  an  inward  life  on  a  high  plane,  aud  by 
unobtrusive  example  and  influence  constantly  tend- 
ing to  elevate  the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  around  him.  To  those  most  iotimate  with  him 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  replaced.  We  have 
not  seen,  and  may  not  hope  ever  to  .-ee  his  like  in  this 
world. 

With  a  temperament  that  might  have  seemed  pliant 
and  ductile,  no  man  was  ever  more  strongly  in- 


trenched than  he  within  the  defences  of  a  true,  '|uick, 

■  sensitive  and  discriminatinir  conscience.  Xo  un- 
I  worthy  compliance  ever  cast  a  trausient  shadow  even 

on  his  early  youth.  We,  who  knew  him  from  boy- 
I  hood,  could  recall,  when  he  went  from  us,  not  an  act 
;  or  a  word  which  we  would  wish  to  forget, 
j  He  was  firm  in  the  right,  and  no  power  on  earth 
'  could  make  him  swerve  from  his  conviction  of  duty, 
j  His  force  of  character,  hidden  on  ordinary  occasions 
i  by  his  gentle,  sunny  mien,  showed  itself  impregnable 

when  put  to  the  test.  He  never  shrank  from  the 
j  most  painful  duty,  and  in  prompt  decision  and  fear- 
I  less  energy  for  difficult  emergeucies  beseemed  no  less 
I  worthy  of  sui>reme  regard  than  for  those  amiable 

■  qualities  which  made  his  daily  life  so  beautiful. 

It  can  hardly  be  needful  to  say  that  a  character 
I  like  his  could  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  ma- 
i  tured  Christian  faith  and  principle.  He  was  unfeign- 
I  ediy  reverent  and  devout    He  loved  the  worship  and 
I  ordinances  of  religion,  and  gave  them  the  support  of 
j  his  constant  attendance,  his  unfailing  interest  and  his 
earnest  advocacy.    He  took  from  Jesus  Christ  the 
law  of  his  life,  breathed  in  His  spirit,  trusted  in  His 
gospel  of  salvation  and  immortaiity,  and  looked  to 
Him  for  guidance  through  the  death-shadow  iuto  the 
everlasting  light. 
3Ir.  Felton 's  literary  activity  was  incessant,  but  he 
I  seems  to  have  had  very  little  ambition  to  .appear  be- 
j  lore  the  public  iu  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  sole  ac- 
i  count.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  published 
anything,  except  at  the  solicitation  of  others,  and  he 
was  thus  often  led  into  partnerships  in  which  his 
share  of  the  labor  far  exceeded  that  of  the  revenue, 
whether  of  fame  or  material  recompense. 

In  1S44  he  published  an  edition  of  the  "  Iliad," 
with  very  valuable  English  notes  aud  with  Flaxman's 
illustrations.  In  1840  he  prepared  a  Greek  Reader, 
with  English  notes  and  vocabulary.  This  continued 
long  iu  use,  perhaps  is  not  yet  out  of  use,  and  is,  proba- 
bly, to  be  preferred  to  auy  other  similar  text-book  in 
the  fitness  and  range  of  its  selections,  in  the  facilities 
which  it  furnishes  and  in  those  which  it  wisely  fails 
to  furnish  for  the  student.  In  the  same  year  he  con- 
tributed to  Ripley's  "Specimens  of  Foreign  Litera- 
ture" a  translation  of  ilenzel's  work  on  "  German 
Literature,''  in  three  volumes.  In  1841  be  published 
an  edition  of  "The  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes.  This  has  been  republished 
in  England.  In  1843  he  contributed  very  largely  to 
a  work  on  "  Classic  Studies,"  edited  by  Professors 
Sears  and  Edwards,  and  also  to  Professor  Longfellow's 
"  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe."  In  1844,  in  connec- 
tion with  Professor  Beck,  he  made  a  translatiou  of 
Munk's  "  Metres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  In 
1847  he  published  editions  of  the  "  Panegyricus  "  of 
Isocrates,  and  of  the  "Agamemnon  "  of  ..Eschylus, 
each  with  introduction  and  notes.  In  1849  he  trans- 
I  laied  Professor  Guyot's  work  entitled,  "The  Earth 
and  Man."    In  the  same  year  he  issued  an  edition  of 
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"The  Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  with  iDtroduction  and 
notes,  which  was  reprinted  in  England.  In  1852  he 
published  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Popkin,  with  a  most  happily-written  mem- 
oir. In  the  same  year  he  issued  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions from  the  "  Greek  Historians."  In  1856  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  selections  from  modern  Greek 
writers  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  contributed  to 
Sparks'  "American  Biography"  a  "Life  of  General 
Eaton." 

In  addition  to  these  works,  he  published  many  lec- 
tures and  addresses.  His  aid  was  constantly  sought 
by  the  editors  of  various  periodicals,  to  which  he  was 
a  large  contributor.  If  we  remember  aright,  his 
earliest  writings  of  this  sort  were  literally  labors  of 
love  for  the  Amei-ican  Monthly  Review,  edited  by  the 
late  Professor  Sidney  Willard,  a  work  designed  to 
give  a  fair  and  truthful  statement  and  estimate  of  cur- 
rent American  literature,  which  had  an  early  death, 
solely  because  it  was  too  honest  to  live.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  North  American  Review  and 
to  the  Chrittian  Examiner.  He  wrote  for  Appleton's 
"  New  American  CyclopEedia  "  several  long  and  elab- 
orate articles,  particularly  in  his  own  special  depart- 
ment. 

But  the  works  most  characteristic  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  of  his  ability,  scholarship,  taste  and  sentiment, 
were  not  designed  for  publication,  and  were  not  issued 
till  after  his  death,  when  they  appeared  under  the 
editorship  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  They  are 
"  Familiar  Letters  from  Europe,"  and  "  Greece,  Ancient 
and  Modern.''  The  former  was  a  small  volume  of  let- 
ters of  travel  written  to  his  family  with  no  ulterior  pur- 
pose, yet  with  a  fidelity  of  description,  a  vividness  of 
comprehension  and  a  charming  spontaneity  of  graceful 
diction  that  not  only  needs  no  revision,  but  would 
have  suffered  damage  by  any  endeavor  to  improve 
them.  The  latter  comprises  four  courses  of  Lowell 
"Lectures  on  Greece,"  in  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

We  doubt  whether  there  exists  in  our  language  any 
other  work  on  Greece  that  comprehends  so  much  and 
is  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  the  outcome  of  the 
author's  own  study,  thought  and  observation.  As  the 
lectures  were  hastily  written,  many  of  them  on  the 
eve  of  delivery,  it  wajs  thought  desirable  to  verify  ref- 
erences and  translations,  but  this  labor  proved  to  be 
almost  needless.  There  was  in  his  manuscript  the 
strange  blending  of  a  chirography  bearing  tokens  of 
hot  baste,  and  a  minuteness  and  accuracy  showing 
that  his.materials  were  at  his  command  at  momentary 
notice,  though  a  large  portion  of  them  were  such  as 
seemed  to  require  elaborate  research.  There  is  no 
reaaon  why  these  volumes  should  not  live  and  last,  as 
at  once  of  profound  interest  to  the  general  reader  and 
of  essential  service  for  the  special  study  of  the  Greece 
that  was  and  the  Greece  that  is. 

Mr.  Felton  was  an  active  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  and  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.    He  was  also  a  member  of 


the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  and  of 
various  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  in  all  of  which  he 
bore  as  large  a  part  as  his  busy  life  rendered  possible.  He 
was  for  several  years  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  while  he  manifested  equal  eflfi- 
ciency  and  diligence  in  the  less  conspicuous  ofiice  of 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Cambridge, 
where  his  services  are  commemorated  in  a  school- 
house  that  bears  his  name. 

He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Ai'cheeo- 
logical  Society  of  Athens.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Amherst  College  in  1848,  and 
from  Yale  College  in  1860. 

Mr.  Felton  was  twice  married — April  12,  1838,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Mary  (Hammond)  Whit- 
ney, and  in  September,  1846,  to  Mary  Louisa,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Graves  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Gary.  He 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  , 


ANDREW  PRESTON  PEABODY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dr.  Peabody  is  descended  from  Lieutenant  Francis 
Peabody,  who  was  born  in  1614  in  St.  Albans,  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  and  came  to  New  England  in  the 
ship  "  Planter"  in  1635,  settling  in  Lynn,  and  later, 
in  1638,  in  Hampton,  Old  Norfolk  County,  subse- 
quently to  which  time  hebecamean  inhabitant  of  Tops- 
field,  where,  in  1657,  he  married  Mary  Foster,  dying 
February  19,  1697-98.  He  is  the  American  ancestor 
of  a  numerous  and  honorable  posterity  in  Essex 
County  and  elsewhere,  among  whom  the  distinguished 
philanthropist,  George  Peabody,  of  London,  is  espe- 
cially to  be  named.  Lieutenant  Trancis  Peabody's 
son  ^Joseph,  born  in  1644,  who  lived  in  Boxford,  was 
the  father  of  ^Zerubabel,  born  February  26,  1707,  who 
lived  in  Middleton,  married  Lydia  Fuller  February 
21,  1733,  and  was  the  father  of  ^Andrew,  born  July 
21,  1745,  married  Euth  Curtis  December  13,  1769, 
lived  in  Middleton,  and  died  October  14,  1813.  His 
son  ^Andrew,  born  February  29,  1772,  married  Mary 
Eantoul,  sister  of  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Sr.,  of  Bev- 
erly, at  Salem,  May  30,  1808;  lived  in  Beverly,  where 
he  kept  the  grammar  school,  and  was'  a  teacher  of 
repute,  and  died  December  19,  1813.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Beverly  March  19,  1811.  In 
a  reminiscence  contributed  to  a  series  of  autobio- 
graphical articles  by  eminent  men  (published  in  the 
Forum  for  July,  1887)  he  has  himself  unconsciously 
disclosed  the  dominant  chord  iu  his  own  character 
while  describing  the  Spartan  educational  methods  of 
the  earlier  years  in  this  century  : 

*'  I  learned  to  read  before  I  was  three  years  old,  and  foremost  among 
the  books  that  have  helped  me  I  must  put  Webster's  spelling-book.  I 
knew  the  old  lexicographer.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  hard,  dry,  un- 
sentimental. I  do  not  suppose  that  in  his  earliest  reading-Iessoua  for 
children  he  had  any  ulterior  purpose  beyond  shaping  sentences  com- 
posed of  words  consisting  of  three  letters  and  less.  But,  while  I  believe 
in  the  inspiration  of  tlie  prophets  and  apostles,  I  agree  with  the  Cliria- 
tian  fathf  rs  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  extending  the  theory  of  in- 
spiration far  beyond  the  (so-called)  canon  of  Scripture,  and  1  cannot 
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but  think  that  u  dlvlno  aHlahm  hroathcd  upon  tbo  soul  of  Noah  "Web- 
Btor  when  ho  framed  as  thn  Iflret  8ontenco  on  which  tho  Infant  mind 
should  concentrate  itfl  naBcont  capacity  of  combining  lottors  into  words 
and  whicii  thus,  by  longatudy  and  findlona  repetition,  must  needadopoBlt 
i  tBolf  in  undyinjj;  mornory :  '  No  man  can  put  off  tlio  law  of  God/  Wlien 
I  toiled  day  after  day  on  this  eentonce  I  probably  liad  no  idea  of  its 
meaning',  but  there  Is  iiotiiiug  bettor  for  a  ciiild  tlinn  to  learn  by  roto 
and  to  fix  in  enduring  remembrance  words  whicli  tiius  sown  deep  will 
blossom  into  fruitful  meaning  with  growing  years  Since  I  began  to 
thinlcand  feci  on  subjects  within  the  province  of  othics  tliis  maxim  lias 
never  been  out  of  ray  mind.  I  have  employed  it  as  a  text  for  my  exper- 
ience and  observation.  It  is  a  fundamental  truth  in  my  tlieology.  It 
underlies  my  moral  philosophy.  It  has  molded  my  etliical  teaching  in 
the  pulpit  and  tlie  clasa-room,  in  utterance  and  print." 

From  his  sixth  year  until  he  entered  college  he 
supplied  himself  "  with  books  from  a  library  of  sev- 
eral hundred  very  good  books,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  assessed  fifty  cents  a  year."  His  earliest  teacher, 
to  whom  he  owed  much,  was  Miss  Joanna  Prince, 
who  later  married  Ebenezer  Everett,  of  Brunswick, 
.Me.,  and  was  the  mother  of  Professor  Charles  Car- 
roll Everett.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Miss  Hannah 
Hill  in  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the  United  States, 
which  these  two  ladies  had  gathered  in  Beverly,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  later  of  teaching  Miss  Hill  Greek  in 
her  old  age  in  fulfillment  of  her  desire  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  tongue.  A  child  of  pre- 
cious promise,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to 
Exeter  Academy  when  the  wise  minister.  Dr.  Abbot, 
persuaded  his  mother  to  have  him  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  home  under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Bernard 
WhitmaQ,  who  was  then  pursuing  his  studies  for  the 
Unitarian  ministry  with  that  distinguished  clergy- 
man, and  he  was  fitted  for  college  in  a  year,  passing 
the  examinations  for  the  Freshman  Class  in  1823,  and 
returning  to  live  in  Beverly  under  the  same  teaching 
another  year,  in  which  he  went  over  the  studies  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course,  returning  again 
to  Cambridge  to  join  the  Junior  Class  in  August, 
1824,  and  graduating  in  1826  in  the  same  class  with 
his  cousin,  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  No  less  than 
fourteen  members  of  his  class  entered  the  Christian 
ministry,  among  them  the  theologian  Oliver  Stearns, 
the  eloquent  preacher  George  Putnam,  and  Nehe- 
miah  Adams,  the  Calviuistic  divine.  His  father  had 
set  him  apart  for  the  ministry,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  by  a  request  on  his  death-bed;  but  the  boy,  Avho 
had  graduated  at  fifteen,  finishing  bis  academic  course 
at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Paul  Dudley 
and  Cotton  Mather,  was  too  young  to  begin  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  the  following  three  years  were 
spent — the  first  in  study  at  Beverly,  teaching  in  the 
winter  the  same  district  school  in  Middleton  where  his 
father  had  first  taught;  the  second  as  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Huidekoper,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  where 
not  a  few  eminent  men  have  both  given  and  received 
much  in  a  home  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  manor- 
ial beauty,  and  the  third  in  teaching  in  the  academy 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  1829  he  entered  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  graduating  from  it  in  1832. 
The  next  year  was  spent  as  college  tutor  of  Hebrew 


and  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.  At  this  time  his 
first  publication  appeared,  "  Address  on  Taxation," 
being  No.  1,  vol.  i.,  of  the  "  Workingmen's  Library." 

President  Quincy  desired  to  secure  Mr.  Peabody 
for  permanent  academic  service.  He  had,  however, 
been  preaching  in  various  places  during  the  year,  be- 
ing called  to  settle  over  churches  in  Fall  River  and 
Framingliam,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
minister  of  the  South  Parish  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Parker,  D.D.,  one 
of  the  most  honored  clergymen  of  his  time  in  New 
England,  whose  lofty  character,  distinguished  alike 
for  wisdom  and  goodness,  has  left  an  abiding  mark 
upon  that  intelligent  Christian  community.  Mr. 
Peabody  took  charge  of  that  pulpit  September  1,  1833. 

His  previous  year  spent  in  Portsmouth  as  a  teacher 
had  brought  him  into  such  ■  personal  relations  with 
Dr.  Parker  as  to  make  him  appreciate  as  a  special 
privilege  the  opportunity  of  laboring  in  such  com- 
panionship, but  the  hope  was  sadly  disappointed,  as 
Dr.  Parker's  rapidly-failing  health  did  not  even  per- 
mit him  to  take  part  in  the  ordination  of  his  col- 
league and  successor  in  October,  1833,  and  his  death 
a  few  days  later  left  the  young  clergyman  alone  in 
charge  of  a  most  important  parish. 

The  South  Church,  which  was  the  second  in  Ports- 
mouth, had  its  origin,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
older  parishes  in  New  England,  in  a  dissension  about 
the  best  locality  for  a  new  meeting-house.  It  early 
leaned  to  Arminianism,  while  the  North  Church, 
long  under  the  ministry  of  the  elder  Buckminster, 
held  fast  to  the  more  strict  theology,  and  at  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Congregational  body,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  this  century,  the  former  had  become  a  leading 
parish  in  the  Unitarian  movement.  Under  the  seri- 
ous evangelical  preaching  of  Dr.  Parker  it  had  been 
strengthened  and  increased  in  numbers  till,  not  long 
before  his  death,  it  had  built  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  costly  stone  churches  of  the  time  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  was  filled  with  worshipers.  This  re- 
sponsible charge  was  borne  by  the  young  minister 
and  prospered  in  his  hands.  The  further  increase  of 
the  congregation  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  families  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  church. 
A  handsome  chapel  was  built  for  the  large  and  flour- 
ishing Sunday-school,  and  all  the  signs  of  profes- 
sional success  in  a  high  degree  were  evident. 

On  September  12,  1836,  Mr.  Peabody  was  married 
to  Catharine  Whipple,  daughter  of  Edmund  Roberts, 
of  Portsmouth,  who,  as  Envoy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  negotiated  the  first  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Slam  and  Cochin-China,  the  journal  of 
whose  travels  in  remote  Eastern  lauds  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1837,  while  abroad  on  public  busi- 
ness. Of  the  eight  children  of  this  marriage  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  died  in  early  childhood  and  four 
daughters  are  living.  Mrs.  Peabody  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1869. 

The  Portsmouth  pulpit  as  filled  by  Mr.  Peabody 
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was  metropolitan  to  New  Hampshire.  The  calls  to 
public  services  outside  his  parish  multiplied  upon 
him  in  the  educational  and  charitable  duties  which 
fall  in  such  a  community  to  the  minister  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  influential  congregation.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Exeter  Academy  for  forty-three  years.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  many  addresses  which  he  gave  on 
academic  occasions,  "Conversation,  its  Faults  and  its 
Graces,"  delivered  before  the  Newburyport  Female 
High  School,  and  first  printed  in  1846,  became  a 
classic  on  the  subject.  In  1844  he  published  "Lec- 
tures on  Christian  Doctrine,''  which  became  a  hand- 
book of  the  belief  of  the  evangelical  portion  of  the 
religious  body  to  which  he  belonged,  while  a  wider 
congregation  than  his  Portsmouth  parish  was  addressed 
by  his  "  Christian  Consolations,  Sermons  Designed  to 
Furnish  Comfort  and  Strength  to  the  Afflicted,"  of 
which  the  first  of  many  editions  was  published  in 
1846,  and  by  his  "Sermons  to  Children,"  published 
in  1867.  He  also  was  an  editor  of  the  Christian  Re- 
view for  two  years. 

In  1852  he  received  from  Harvard  College  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  the  North 
American  JReview,  and  in  1852  he  became  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  latter  publication,  which  place  he 
filled  until  1863.  The  invitation  to  the  Plummer  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Heart  and  of  Christian  Morals  in 
Harvard  College  found  Dr.  Peabody  in  a  happy  and 
successful  ministry  at  Portsmouth,  over  a  parish  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  mutual  attachment 
such  as  no  other  call  could  have  been  strong  enough 
to  break. 

On  September  1,  1860,  he  assumed  the  Plummer 
Professorship,  and  the  new  work  on  which  Dr.  Pea- 
body  now  entered,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Daniel  Huntington,  D.D.,  was  waiting  to  be  shaped 
by  him  into  a  large  and  unique  opportunity  of  service 
and  influence.  The  wise  munificence  of  Miss  Caro- 
line Plummer,  of  Salem,  had  been  led  to  endow  the 
"Professorship  of  the  Heart  and  of  Christian  Morals" 
by  the  conviction  that  the  "  dry  light  "and  unsym- 
pathetic methods  of  college  training  needed  to  be 
suffusesd  with  the  warmth  and  glow  of  a  personal 
influence  exerted  by  a  Christian  minister  ot  wide  and 
ready  sympathy,  hearty  interest  in  young  men,  and 
belief  in  them — not  a  teacher  only,  nor  a  preacher 
only,  but  one  who  should  find  what  possibilities 
existed  in  Harvard  College  for  the  function  of  pastor 
to  the  most  diflicult  class  of  persons  in  the  world  to 
reach — youths  of  the  student  age.  No  one  could 
have  ventured  to  anticipate  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Peabody  was  to  grow  into  the  place,  or  the  degree  in 
which  his  influence  was  destined  to  pervade  the  Cam- 
bridge atmosphere  like  sunshine,  doing  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  single  cause  to  soften  and  cliange  the 
temper  of  mutual  antagonism  and  mutual  distrust, 
which  largely  affected  the  relations  of  the  Faculty  and 
y  the  -students. 


The  years  of  Dr.  Peabody's  incumbency  of  the  one 
position  which  was  created  to  be  mediatorial  between 
the  two  elements  witnessed  a  change  for  the  better, 
greater  than  had  been  wrought  in  the  two  previous 
centuries. 

The  proper  official  work  of  the  Plummer  Professor- 
ship had  included  the  duties  of  preacher  to  the  uni- 
versity and  some  slight  teaching  of  each  class  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Freshmen  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Senior  year,  while  the  pulpit  services  were  lightened 
by  being  assumed  by  the  president  (when  he  was  a 
clergyman)  on  one  Sunday  of  each  month.  Except 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hill,  however,  the  bur- 
den of  the  university  pulpit  now  fell  wholly  upon 
Dr.  Peabody,  and  for  twenty-one  years  was  so  borne 
as  to  keep  that  distinguished  place  at  the  height  of 
its  reputation  as  the  voice  in  sacred  things  of  the 
mother  and  chief  of  American  colleges. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Dr. 
Peabody  by  the  University  of  Eochester  in  1863. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Peabody  during  the  period 
after  his  removal  to  Cambridge  may  be  noted  here. 
In  1861  he  delivered  and  published  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute,  entitled,  "Chris- 
tianity the  Religion  of  Nature,"  and  in  1873  a  volume 
of  sermons  on  "  Christian  Belief  and  Life."  Besides 
a  multitude  of  single  sermons,  lectures,  orations,  dis- 
cussions in  the  reviews  of  great  questions  of  public 
interest  and  memoirs  of  distinguished  persons,  the 
following  volumes  have  also  been  given  to  the  public 
by  him:  "Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  1872; 
"  Christianity  and  Science,"  a  series  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  New  York  in  1874  on  the  Ely  foundation  ot 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1874.  The  Bacca- 
laureate sermons,  which  he  preached  to  successive 
classes  on  the  Sunday  before  Commencement,  and 
which  were  long  a  marked  feature  of  academic  life, 
were  gathered  up  in  a  volume,  embracing  those 
preached  in  successive  years  from  1861  to  1888, 
when  the  emeritus  professor  might  well  have  sup- 
posed that  his  long  service  in  the  interesting  duty 
was  ended;  but  in  1885  and  1886  the  graduating 
classes  still  felt  that  from  no  other  could  they  ask 
the  farewell  word  in  behalf  of  their  alma  mater.  A 
part  of  the  fruit  of  his  ethical  instruction  in  the  divin- 
ity school  and  in  the  college  appeared  in  his  transla- 
tions of  "  Cicero's  De  Ofiiciis  De  Senectute,  De  Ami- 
citia  and  the  Tusculan  Disputation,"  published  in 
1883-4-6,  and  of  "  Plutarch's  De  Sera  Numis  Vin- 
dicta,"  published  in  1885.  In  1887  he  published 
further  fruits  of  his  college  teaching  in  the  valuable 
work  on  "Moral  Philosophy,"  which  embodies  a  por- 
tion of  the  lectures  given  by  him  to  the  Senior  Class 
in  college  and  in  the  divinity  school  at  Meadville, 
Pa. 

The  Cambridge  life  devolved  upon  Dr.  Peabody, 
beyond  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  not  a  few 
such  obligations  as  seek  a  public-spirited  citizen 
with  heavy  demands  upon  his  time.    On  the  School 
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Committee  he  gave  many  years  of  service,  and  in 
other  matters  wliich  furtliered  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  he  was  never  backward.  Only  an 
exceptional  endowment  of  health  and  a  bodily  frame 
strong  as  iron,  which  was  able  to  bear  habitual  labor 
far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  could  have 
endured  the  toil. 

As  a  teacher  the  work  which  fell  into  his  strong 
and  willing  hands  naturally  broadened  more  and 
more.  The  subject  of  ethics  belonged  strictly  to  his  de- 
partment as  religious  teacher,  but  in  addition  he  taught 
logic  and  political  economy  until  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Dunbar,  and  had  the  care  of  the  Senior 
forensics  for  some  years,  also  filling  gaps  when  they 
occurred  in  the  college  and  in  the  divinity  school. 
A  portion  of  this  labor  bore  fruit  in  several  of  his 
printed  works. 

Meantime,  the  friendly  and  fatherly  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  students  had  beneficent  results. 
When  the  wise  generosity  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer 
provided  the  means  for  reviving  in  a  better  form  the 
old  "Commons,"  furnishing  good  food  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  students  for  a  moderate  sum,  the  task  of 
organizing  this  large  enterprise  was  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Peabody,  until  he  had  proved  that  it  was  a  wise 
experiment  ,and  had  established  it  on  a  permanent 
basis  at  the  public  tables  of  Memorial  Hall.  The 
thoughtful  and  abounding  private  charities  which 
sought  his  aid  as  almoner  in  finding  and  relieving 
needy  students — a  form  of  college  benefit  which  es- 
capes all  public  record — were  very  great  in  amount, 
and  were  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  much  of  the  time 
of  a  busy  man.  It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  service  in  personal 
and  private  relatious,  as  adviser  and  confidential 
friend  to  the  multitude  of  young  men  who  sought 
his  help  in  any  kind  of  trouble,  and  never  sought  in 
vain.  For  all  this,  the  unsolicited  reward  of  a  love 
and  veneration  such  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  few  to 
win  was  poured  forth  upon  him.  No  one  can  have 
heard  without  a  thrill  the  cheers,  ringing  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  of  personal  affection,  which 
greeted  the  mention  of  his  name,  or  welcomed  his 
presence  on  all  public  occasions  of  the  university. 
The  Plummer  Professorship  also  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  university  into  religious  relations 
with  the  whole  community  by  making  its  pulpit  not 
the  property  of  a  single  sect,  but  hospitable  to  all 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which  Dr.  Pea- 
body's  large  and  sympathetic  Christian  temper  ful- 
filled to  the  utmost.  While  himself  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  his  own  denomination,  ho  had  the  gift  of 
winning  the  Christian  fellowship  and  conciliating  by 
his  own  reconciling  spirit  the  friendly  respect  of 
churchmen  of  all  names,  welcoming  them  to  the  Col- 
lege Chapel  and  being  welcomed  as  a  preacher  in  their 
pulpits,  while  he  was  sought  to  give  addresses  on  the 
public  days  of  the  theological  schools  of  Newton, 
Bangor  and  Andover,  representing  various  Christian 


bodies,  and  the  Catholic  systpm  of  administration  of 
religion  in  Harvard  University,  introduced  in  188.'), 
in  which  a  group  of  the  al)le8t  preachers  of  dif- 
ferent churches  are  associated  in  the  care  of  spiritual 
interests,  which  are  recognized  to  be  so  large  and  var- 
ious as  to  demand  their  united  care,  is  the  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Peabody  ad- 
mitted this  great  religious  opportunity.  Tlie  most 
important  part  of  Dr.  Peabody's  public  services  at 
Cambridge  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  death 
of  President  Felton,  in  February,  18G2,  not  only  re- 
moved his  closest  personal  friend  in  the  college,  but 
devolved  upon  him  the  most  laborious  and  responsi- 
ble duties  as  head  of  the  university,  being  appointed 
by  the  corporation  acting  president,  and  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  office  until  the  installaiion  of  Presi- 
dent Hill,  late  in  the  following  autumn.  On  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Hill,  in  September,  18G8,  he  was 
again  called  to  the  same  responsibility,  and  continued 
to  preside  over  the  university  until  the  inauguration 
of  President  Eliot.  The  success  of  Dr.  Peabody  as  an 
administrator  was  marked,  and  it  seemed  natural  that 
he  should  have  been  elected  to  the  permanent  incum- 
bency of  the  office  which  he  adorned.  The  strong 
secular  tendency  in  college  affairs  had,  however,  pre- 
determined that  the  office  should  not  be  held  in  any 
event  by  a  clergyman. 

In  these  very  important  duties  Dr.  Peabody  re- 
mained at  his  post  for  twenty-one  years,  with  an 
interval  of  travel  in  Europe  from  June,  1867,  to 
March,  1868,  which  lie  accomplished  by  compressing 
the  work  of  two  terms  into  that  of  a  single  one  after 
his  return,  and  of  which  he  published,  in  1867,  a 
record  in  his  "  Eeminiscences  of  European  Travel." 
A  briefer  visit  to  Eussia  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, in  which  he  shared  the  hospitalities  enjoyed  by 
General  Grant,  was  made  by  him  in  the  summer  of 
1876,  and  a  longer  sojourn  in  Europe  with  his  family 
after  resigning  the  Plummer  Professorship,  from 
June,  1881,  to  September,  1882. 

His  resignation  had  gone  into  effect  after  the  Com- 
mencement of  1881,  but  he  was  at  once  appointed 
professor  emeritus,  retiring  from  the  burdens  of  his 
ofljcial  position,  but  in  no  sense  from  his  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  college,  nor  from  the  opportunities  of 
service  which  awaited  him.  The  key-note  of  Dr. 
Peabody's  public  services  is  given  in  the  paper  already 
quoted,  where  he  mentions  three  biographies  to  which 
he  has  been  specially  indebted.  The  first  is  that  of 
Niebuhr : 

"If  I  liave  beeu  ablo  in  things  BBOiilar  and  sacred  oe  to  reports  of 
current  and  records  of  past  events  to  steer  a  safe  way  between  credulity 
and  scepticism  I  owe  it  in  great  part  not  to  Niebubr's  '  History  of 
Home,'  but  to  tbe  virtual  autobiograpby  that  gives  shape  and  yivldness  to 
his  '  Memoir.'  If  I  remember  aright  lie  expressed  ]iin  coufldeuce  in  the 
substantial  atithenticity  of  our  canonical  gospels,  and  I  owe  largely  to 
him  my  firm  faith  and  trust  In  tlieni. 

"I  would  next  name  tlio  '  Life  of  Thomas  Arnold.'  AVhen  I  read  it 
I  WHS  pastor  of  a  large  parish,  with  many  young  persons  under  my 
cliargo  and  influence,  atid  1  was  at  the  same  time  cliairnuiu  of  a  school 
board.    I  had  no  need  of  Arnold  to  awalien  luy  sympathy  with  young 
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life,  but  he  has  helped  me  to  undei-stand  it  better  and  to  minister  more 
intelligeutly  and  efficiently  to  its  needs  and  cravings.  His  '  Rugby  Ser- 
mons' haTe  a  great  cbarni  for  me,  and  while  I  have  not  been  guilty  of 
the  absurd  and  vain  attempt  to  imitate  them,  I  have  felt  their  ioepira-  I 
tion  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture-room.  My  third  biography 
is  that  of  Br.  Chalmers'  fruitful  and  beneficent  example  in  more  direc- 
tions than  could  be  easily  specified,  but  to  me  of  peculiar  service  in  his 
relHtion  to  poverty  in  Glasgow,  \vith  its  attendant  evils  and  vices.  In 
his  mode  of  relieving  want  in  person  and  in  kind,  of  bringing  preven- 
tive measures  to  bear  on  the  potential  nui-series  of  crime  and  of  enlist- 
ing the  stronger  in  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  feebler  membei-s  of  the 
community,  I  found  many  viUuable  suggestions  for  the  local  charities 
which  came  under  my  direction  while  I  was  a  pariah  minister." 

It  is  allotted  to  few  men  to  fulfill  with  conspicuous 
abiliiy  so  many  and  various  kinds  of  public  service 
as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Peabody.  As  a  parish 
minister,  building  up  his  church  in  the  prosperity  of 
numbers  and  in  the  better  welfare  of  a  spiritual 
growth,  never  stronger  in  his  hold  on  the  aflfections 
of  his  people  than  when  he  parted  from  them,  and. 
always  remaining  the  pastor  of  their  aflectionate  re- 
gard— as  a  preacher,  devout,  earnest,  persuasive,  a 
powerful  expounder  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and 
never  more  effective  or  listened  to  with  more  interest 
than  in  the  years  after  he  had  passed  threescore  and 
ten — as  a  theologian  strong  in  his  grasp  and  luminous 
in  his  statement  of  the  central  verities  of  Christianity 
— as  an  ethical  and  moral  teacher,  lucid,  eloquent  and 
convincing — as  the  incumbent  of  the  most  difficult 
position  in  Harvard  College,  turning  its  difficulties 
into  unrivaled  opportunities,  and  creating  an  excep- 
tional work- — as  a  successful  administrator,  numbered 
among  the  honored  heads  of  the  university,  it  has 
been  his  to  win  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  succes- 
sive generations  among  whom  his  work  has  been 
wrought  from  youth  to  age. 


REV.  ALEXANDER  MCKENZIE,  D.D.^ 

Alexander  McKenzie,  son  of  Daniel  and  Phebe 
McKenzie,  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1830. 

Passing  through  the  public  schools  of  New  Bedford, 
he  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover; 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1859  ;  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1859,  graduating 
therefrom  in  1861;  was  ordained  iu  Augusta,  Me., 
August  28,  1861,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  South 
Church  of  that  city,  where  he  remained  till  January, 
1867.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  24,  1867,  where  he  still 
labors. 

Previous  to  his  entering  Harvard  he  was  engaged 
a  short  time  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  New  Bedford  ; 
also  four  years  with  Lawrence  Stone  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers and  commission  merchants,  Milk  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  McKenzie  was  married,  January  25,  1865, 
in  Fitchburg,  to  Ellen  H.,  daughter  of  John  Henry 
and  Martha  Hoiman  Eveleth.  Of  this  union  are  two 
children,  Kenneth  and  Margaret.    He  received  the 
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degree  of  D.D.  from  Amherst  College,  1879.  Of  the 
various  offices  he  has  held  the  following  are  the  more 
prominent:  Trustees  of  Bowdoin  College,  1866-68; 
member  of  Cambridge  School  Committee,  1868-74; 
overseer  of  Harvard  College,  1872-84;  secretary  of 
overseers  of  Harvard  College,  1875 ;  trustee  of  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  1876 ;  trustee  of  Cambridge 
Hospital,  1876  ;  president  Congregational  Club,  Bos- 
ton, 1880;- member  of  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1881  ;  lecturer  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1881-82 ;  lecturer  at  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
1882;  trustee  of  Himpton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 
1885;  trustee  of  Wellesley  College,  1883  ;  preacher  to 
Harvard  College,  1886  ;  president  of  Boston  Port  and 
Seamen's  Aid  Society,  1886.  Mr.  McKenzie  is  a 
preacher  and  a  lecturer  of  national  reputation.  The 
list  of  his  publications  is  .long  and  varied.  Among 
his  books  the  most  extensively  read  are,  perhaps, 
"  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge,"  "  Cam- 
bridge Sermons,"  "  Some  Things  Abroad."  A  few 
of  his  pamphlets  are,  "  Addresses  at  the  Dedication 
of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  in  Cambridge"  (1870), 
"Oration  at  the  Centennial  of  Phillips  Academy" 
(1878),  "Sermon  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts" (1879),  "Oration  at  the  Commencement  at 
Smith  College"  (1881),  "Sermon  at  the  250th  Anni- 
versary of  the  First  Church  in  Charlestown  "  (1882), 
"  Sermon  at  the  250th  Anniversary  of  Cambridge" 
(1886),  "  Sermon  at  the  20th  Anniversary  of  his  In- 
stallation" (1887),  and  "Sermon  in  Memory  of  Pro- 
fessor Asa  Gray  "  (1888). 


JOHN  LANGDON  SIBLEY. 

John  Langdon  Sibley  was  born  at  Union,  Maine, 
December  29,  1804,  and  was  the  eldest  child  of  Jona- 
than and  Persis  (Morse)  Sibley.  The  name  Sibley 
is  supposed  to  be  compounded  from  the  word  sib, 
which  denotes  kindred  and  also  peace,  and  lea,  which 
means  field.  Peace-field  is,  therefore,  not  an  improb- 
able signification  ;  and  like  many  English  surnames, 
it  may  have  originated  in  some  incident  of  local  his- 
tory of  which  there  remains  no  other  memorial.  The 
arms  of  the  family,  according  to  Burke,  are  "Per 
pale  azure,  and  gules  a  griffin  passant  between  three 
crescents  argent."  The  name  is  found  in  records  of 
several  counties  in  England  as  far  back  as  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  first  person  of  the  name  who  is 
known  to  have  come  to  America  was  John  Sybley, 
who  arrived  at  Salem  in  1629  and  became  a  citizen  of 
Charlesto.wn.  Richard,  the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  ia  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  John. 
In  the  fourth  generation  from  Richard  was  Jonathan, 
who  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1773,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Carrigan,  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire ;  in  his  time  a  man  of  high  and  ex- 
tended reputation ;  received  in  1799  the  earliest  di- 
ploma given  by  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society. 
In  the  autumn  of  1799  he  settled  in  Union  iu  the 
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then  District  of  Maine,  a  town  at  that  time  of  less 
than  Hix  hundred  inhabitantH,  and  was  the  first,  and 
for  nearly  forty  yearH  the  only  physician  resident 
there. 

In  1803  he  married  Persis  Morse,  of  Sherburne, 
Massachusetts,  who  had  two  brothers  already  resi- 
dents of  Union.  She  was  born  in  1772  and  died  in 
1847.  Dr.  Sibley  had  a  practice  more  extensive  than 
lucrative,  his  patients  being  scattered  over  a  large 
and  very  sparsely-settled  rural  district.  While  suc- 
cessful and  justly  prized  as  a  physician,  he  was  favor- 
ably known  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  prin- 
cipal medical  journal  in  Boston.  He  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  little  community 
that  grew  up  around  him,  held  for  many  years  a  com- 
mission as  justice  of  the  peace  under  the  govern- 
ments, successively,  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Maine, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  enterprises  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  He  was  in  every  respect  a  man  of  exem- 
plary character,  and  is  especially  remembered  for  his 
inflexible  integrity.  As  a  father  he  was  affectionate 
and  self-sacrificing,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  rigid  disci- 
plinarian of  the  earlier  type,  and  especially  strenuous 
in  exacting  of  his  sons  the  maximum  of  study  and  of 
school-work. 

We  append  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Eev.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  by  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.: 

"  No  form  was  more  identified  with  Harvard  College 
in  the  memory  of  hundreds  of  graduates  than  that  of 
John  Langdon  Sibley.  Of  the  eighty-one  years  of  his 
life,  sixty  were  spent  in  Cambridge,  forty-four  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  and  thirty-seven  in  its  official 
service;  while  with  the  title  of  Librarian  Emeritus  con- 
ferred on  him  when  he  could  no  longer  perform  the 
active  duties  which  were  his  delight,  his  name  ap- 
peared in  fifty  annual  catalogues.  His  father  was  a 
physician  in  Union,  Me.,  with  excellent  reputation, 
both  professional  and  personal,  and  with  a  practice 
more  extensive  than  gainful.  He  craved  a  liberal 
education  for  his  eldest  son,  and  learning  of  the  ben- 
eficiary provisions  at  Exeter  for  students  of  promise, 
he  sought  this  aid  to  supplement  his  own  slender  re- 
sources. Of  the  sacrifices  that  he  made  in  his  son's 
behalf,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  his  having 
postponed  the  purchase  of  his  first  pair  of  spectacles, 
after  he  had  begun  to  need  them,  in  order  to  furnish 
his  son  with  the  means  of  buying  a  Greek  lexicon. 

"  Young  Sibley  must  have  maintained  a  blameless 
character  and  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  at 
Exeter,  else  he  would  have  been  dropped  from  the 
foundation,  which,  from  the  first,  has  never  given  a 
foothold  to  youth  who  could  not  or  would  not  do  it 
honor.  He  entered  college  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
was  a  close  student,  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  and 
received  honorable  appointments  at  both  junior  and 
senior  exhibitions,  and  on  graduating.  At  the  same 
time  he  provided  in  various  ways  for  his  own  support,  in 
his  first  year  as  president's  freshman,  with  the  duty 


of  carrying  messages  and  notes  on  college  business 
from  the  president  U)  officers  and  members  of  llie  col- 
lege ;  in  subsequent  years,  probably  by  keepiilg  a 
winter  school,  in  accordance  with  the  general  custom 
of  all  the  students  who  were  not  from  the  South,  or 
from  rich  families  ;  certainly  by  giving  instruction  in 
sacred  music,  and  by  working  in  the  library.  Imme- 
diately after  graduating,  Mr.  Sibley  entered  the  Di- 
vinity School,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  appointed 
assistant  librarian,  on  a  salary  of  $150,  (his  prin- 
cipal receiving  only  twice  that  sum),  and  serving  at 
the  same  time  as  instructor  in  Italian.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  the  librarian's  salary  was  doubled  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  who  was  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  office,  and  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
an  assistant.  Mr.  Sibley  pursued  his  course  of  theo- 
logical study,  and  in  1829  was  settled  as  a  minister  at 
Stow,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
With  a  strong  home-love  for  Cambridge,  and  espec- 
ially for  the  library,  on  leaving  Stow  he  hired  a  room 
in  Divinity  Hall,  which  he  occupied  for  thirty-three 
years;  and,  though  he  was  engaged  in  editorial  labor, 
he  rendered  such  aid  to  the  librarian  as  his  other 
pursuits  permitted.  In  1841,  when  the  library  was 
removed  from  Harvard  to  Gore  Hall,  the  old  office  of 
assistant  librarian  was  necessarily  revived,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  it.  In  1856,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Harris,  he  became  librarian-in-chief,  and  so  remained 
till,  in  1877,  age  and  infirmity  compelled  his  resigna- 
tion. During  his  administration,  and  mainly  through 
his  agency,  the  number  of  books  in  the  library,  and 
the  funds  available  for  its  increase,  were  fully  quad- 
rupled. Very  many  sources  of  supply  for  old  books 
and  pamphlets,  local  histories  and  rare  editions,  were 
discovered  by  his  enterprise ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
most  valuable  benefactions  were  elicited  by  such 
friendly  attentions  and  kindnesses  on  his  part  as  gave 
good  promise  of  fruitful  returns.  He  also  edited  the 
Annual  Catalogue  of  the  College  for  twenty  years,, 
and  prepared  no  less  than  ten  Triennial  Catalogues,, 
which  required  constant  vigilance  and  extensive  cor- 
respondence throughout  the  years  intervening  be- 
tAveen  each  and  the  following  issue,  and  which,  under 
his  hands,  attained  a  degree  of  accuracy  entirely  un- 
precedented. For  fifteen  years,  too,  he  issued  on  Com- 
mencement Aveek  a  complete  Harvard  Necrology,^ 
including  under  each  name  such  salient  dates  and 
facts  in  the  life  record  as  reached  him  by  means  of 
information,  which  he  kept  in  constant  employment, 
and  from  which  he  made  and  preserved  copious  min- 
utes. But  Mr.  Sibley's  greatest  and  most  enduring 
service  to  the  college  is  his  '  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Graduates  of  Harvard  College.'  Of  this  work  he 
completed  three  large  octavo  volumes,  the  third  vol- 
ume including  the  class  of  1689  and  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  last  remnant  of  working  power  which  re- 
mained to  him  from  the  incessant  toil  of  nearly  four- 
score years.  This  labor  was  performed  under  what 
to  many  men  would  have  seemed  physical  inability. 
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He  wa.«  operated  upon  for  caiaratt  in  both  eye^  at 
different  times,  and,  though  the.>e  operations  were 
reckoned  as  successful,  his   restoration  was  by  no 
means  so  complete  as  to  render  the  consulting  ot'  un- 
familiar manuscripts,  ill-printed  documents,  and  mat- 
ter sometimes  almost  illegible,  otherwise  than  painful 
and  intensely  wearisome.    Yet  he  left  no  source  of 
information  Avithout  drawing  from  it  all  that  it  could 
furnish,  and  was  careful  to  reproduce  whatever  he 
transcribed,  in  all  the  minutite  of  spelling,  punctua- 
tion and  ilalici,  with  literal  exactness.    The  work 
could  not  hdve  been  better  done,  nor  so  well  by  any 
other  man,  nor  yet  at  a  later  time;  for  the  memorials, 
wTitten  and  traditional,  of  our  Colonial  days  are  con- 
stantly dropping  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  so 
fast  an  age  as  ours  is  as  prone  to  forget,  as  our  fathers 
were  solicitous  to  remember,  the  past.    The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  these  volumes  will  be  the  sole 
extant  autboriiy  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  con- 
tents, and,  sent  down  to  coming  generations  with  the 
seal  of  anthenticity  which  our  own  impresijes  upon 
them,  they  will  have  a  growing  interest  and  value  as 
long  as  the  college  shall  stand.    In  1860  Mr.  Sibley's 
father  died,  leaving  to  him,  his  only  surviving  child, 
the  entire  savings  of  his  long  life  of  self-denying  in- 
dustry, ^vith  the  one  exception  of  a  legacy  of  $100 
to  Phillip>  Exeter  Academy.    The  property  thus  left 
amounted  to  less  than  $500<J.    Mr.  Sibley  gave  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  academy  and  subsequently  added 
more  than  twice  that  sum,  crpating  a  fund  which,  by 
his  provi.-ion,  was  to  accumulate  under  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions  and  limitations.    A  part  of  the 
income  of  this  fund  is  already  in  use,  while  the  capi- 
tal amounts  to  more  than  $40,000.  3Ir.  Sibley  directed 
that  his  name  should  be  strictly  concealed,  but  was 
induced,  in  the  hope  that  other  benefactors  might  be 
won  by  his  example,  to  permit  the  secret  to  be  di- 
vulged at  an  academic  festival  in  1872.  On  that  occa- 
sion Dr.  Palfrey  presided.    Mr.  Sibley  was  present, 
and,  when  the  announcement  was  made,  was  forced 
upon  his  feet  by  -liouts  of  applause.    In  a  speech  of 
rare  n'ureff,  pathos  and  unstudied  eloquence,  with  a 
modesty  and  lilial  piety  that  disclaimed  all  praise  for 
himself,  and  won  from  all  who  heard  him  the  most 
reverent  r^ard  for  his   parents,  be  told  the  story 
of  bis  early  life,  of  his  native  home  and  of  the  patient 
and  lovinir  toil  and  sacrifice  ot  those  to  whose  mem- 
ory he  wished  to  dedicate  the  Sibley  fund.    Of  his 
gift  he  made  small  account;  but  this  speech,  probably  j 
the  only  speech  of  any  length  that  he  ever  made,  re-  I 
mained  with  him  the  great  event  of  his  life  ;  and  be  j 
nev«-  ceased  to  congratulate  himself  on  ii.s  success.  j 

■'  In  Mr.  Sibley's  character  integrity  bore  a  conspic- 
uous part;  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  mere  honesty 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  conscien- 
tious accuracy,  truthfulness  and  justice  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  thought,  word  and  deed.  He  ^vould  be  lavish 
of  time  and  of  money,  if  need  were,  in  determining 
an  obscure  date,  or  the  proper  orthography  of  an  un- 


I  important  name,  simply  because  he  dtfcmed  it  wrong 
'  to  state  what  he  did  not  know,  or  to  omit,  in  any  work 
,  which  he  undertook,  the  full  statement  of  all  that  he 
!  could  know.  Closely  economical  in  personal  espend- 
;  iture,  Mr.  Sibley  was  generous  to  every  one  but  him- 
j  self.    Many  poor  students  owed  to  him  their  ability 
j  to  remain  on  college  ground.    There  were  persons 
'  who  for  years  depended  on  such  subsidies  as  he  gave 
,  them  to  eke  out  their  slender  income.  From  his  home 
and  table,  poor  homes  and  meagrely-spread  tables  re- 
ceived liberal  supplies.    His  hospitality  was  often  ex- 
tended for  weeks  and  months  to  those  whose  only 
claim  was  their  need.   Without  parade  or  ostentation 
he  welcomed  every  opportunity  for  doing  good ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a  year,  for  the  last 
half  of  his  life,  when  he  did  not  spend  more  for  others 
than  for  himself.   It  was  a  characteristic  trait  that  he 
gave  special  directions  that  his  funeral  should  be  as 
simple  and  inexpensive  as  was  consistent  with  propri- 
ety, and  that  the  amount  thus  saved  should  be  given 
to  the  poor.    In  his  home  life,  which  began  not  till 
186G,  he  accounted  himself,  and  with  good  reason, 
pre-eminently  happy  ;  his  wife,  having  been  in  full 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  benevolent  purposes,  and 
still  deemiug  it  her  happiness  to  employ  the  income 
of  his  estate  in  precisely  the  offices  of  kinduess  and 
charity  which  it  was  his  joy  to  render  ! '    As  a  friend 
be  was  true  and  loyal. 

"  In  dress,  manners,  appearance  and  personal  habits 
he  preserved  to  the  last  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
many  of  the  unconventional  ways  of  his  rural  birth- 
place and  his  eaily  life;  but  there  was  in  him  the 
very  soul  of  courtesy,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
had  often  fresh  surprises  in  his  fineness  and  .delicacy 
of  feeling,  his  tenderness  for  the  sensibility  of  others, 
and  his  choice  of  such  modes  of  performing  kind  acts 
aa  might  best  keep  himself  in  the  background  and 
ward  off  the  painful  sense  of  obligation.  The  last 
few  months  of  Mr.  Sibley's  life  were  a  season  of  de- 
bility and  suffering,  with  few  and  brief  intervals  of 
relief.  In  the  early  summer  of  1S85  there  was  a 
slight  improvement,  and  he  cherished  a  strong  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  officiate  as  chorister  in  the 
singing  of  St.  Martin's  at  the  Commencement  dinner, 
au  office  which,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Pierce,  he  had 
filled  for  thirty-six  years.  But,  aa  the  day  approached, 
he  became  himself  aware,  as  those  about  him  had 
been  previously,  that  such  an  effort  was  beyond  his 
ability.  From  that  time  he  was  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  his  room,  and  gradually  lost  his  hold  on  pass- 
ing events  and  his  interest  in  the  outside  world.  The 
closing  hours  often  seemed  very  near,  but  with  a 
natively  strong  constitution,  unimpaired  by  luxury, 
indulgence  or  indolence,  he  resisted  and  overcame 
repeated  paroxysms  of  disease  that  threatened  an 

'  Jlre.  Sibley,  who  bu  become  &  nudect  of  Grosoa,  oa  le&viDg  Cam- 
bridge, gHVe  the  house  »Dd  estate  in  Phillips  Place,  bought  by  her  at 
the  tiiue  of  her  tuarrls^e,  and  thus  her  owe  tieparatp  property,  lo  Cam- 
bndge  Hoapttal. 
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immediately  fatal  issue.    His  illness  had  every  alle-  | 
viaticn  and  comfort  that  could  be  afforded  by  the 
most  assiduous,  skillful  and  loving  care,  and  if  death 
was  ever  thus  kept  at  bay,  it  was  so  in  his  case  for 
weeks  and  months.    He  died  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1885.    It  was  a  matter  of  universal  surprise  that 
Mr.  Sibley  died  a  rich  man.  Xo  one  could  have  been  j 
more  surprised  than  he  would  have  been,  for  his  prop-  ( 
erty  was  worth  at  least  three  times  what  he  supposed  it  ' 
to  be.    AVhen  he  gave  the  last  instalment  of  his  i 
Exeter  fund,  he  bad  leas  property  remaining  than  he  i 
had  bestowed  on  the  academy.    But  about  that  time 
he  put  all  that  he  possessed  into  the  hands  of  a  friend, 
under  whose  prudent  care  and  lucrativa  investments  ■ 
there  was  a  marveloualy  rapid  increase,  eutirely  be- 
yond his  knowledge  or  anticipation.    He  left  all  his  i 
property  to  his  wife,  with  the  provision  that  whatever 
she  might  not  expend  or  dispose  of  in  her  lifetime  | 
should  pass  into  the  fiind  of  the  Massachusetts  His-  ; 
torical  Society,  and  that  a  suitable  portion  of  the  in-  i 
come  should  then  be  employed  in  the  continuaiion 
of  his  great  biographical  work." 


WILLIAM  PARMEXTER. 

William  Parmenter.  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Parmenter,  who  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  ; 
Sudbury,  Middlesex  County,  was  born  in  Boston, 
March  30,  1789.    He  was  educated  in  the  public  j 
schools  and  graduated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  j 
where  he  received  a  Franklin  medal.    He  completed  '> 
a  mercantile  education  with  the  firm  of  Pratt  &  An-  \ 
drews,  merchants,  in  Boston ;  was  in  trade  a  few 
years ;  and  during  the  War  of  1812  and  for  some  years 
afterward  was  the  chief  clerk  of  Amos  Binney,  Navy 
Agent.  Whileinthisemploymentheacquiredaknowl-  | 
edge  of  the  navy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  many  | 
of  its  leading  oflScers,  enabling  him  to  furnish  articles  i 
on  naval  topics  for  the  press  which  were  extensively  1 
copied.    In  1824  he  removed  to  East  Cambridge,  a  | 
part  of  Cambridge,  having  been  appointed  agent  and  i 
manager  of  the  New  England  Crown  Glass  Company, 
a  corporation  established  at  that  place  for  the  manu- 
facture of  window-glass.    He  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness until  1836;  and  meanwhile,  from  time  to  time, 
was  elected  to  public  offices,  those  of  selectman  of  the 
town,  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.    He  was  also  president  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Bank  from  its  organization  until  1836.  In 
that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Honse  of  Representatives,  and  by  re-election 
remained  in  Congress  four  terms,  ending  March,  1845. 
He  had  early  taken  an  interest  in  politics  and  was 
known  as  an  influential  member  of  the  Democratic 
party.    For  most  of  his  Congressional  life  he  was  the  I 
only  Democratic  member  from  Massachusetts.  Among 
his  colleagues  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Caleb  Cushing. 
He  sometimes  departed  from  the  party  policy ;  for 


example,  on  the  taritfijuestiou  he  tavored  protection, 
and  he  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  ^\'ebBler,  in  a  speech 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  as  having  by  his  vote  secured  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842.  He  sen'ed  chiefly 
on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  of  which  he  was 
for  several  terms  a  member,  and  when  his  party  was 
in  the  ascendency,  the  chairman.  For  this  duty  his 
experience  had  given  him  an  especial  qualification. 
He  was  a  ready  and  practiced  speaker,  and  took  share 
in  debate.  Then,  in  that  part  of  the  duty  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  which  includes  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests which  his  constituents  may  have  at  the  Capitol, 
there  was  occasion  for  service  ou  the  part  of  Mr.  Par- 
menter beyoud  his  own  district,  inasmuch  as  the 
nearness  of  his  residence  to  Boston  and  liis  position 
as  a  manufacturer  had  »o  identified  him  with  the 
business  men  of  that  city,  that  his  correspondence 
with  them  was  almost  as  freijueiit  and  extensive  as  if 
he  had  been  their  immediate  representative. 

On  leaving  Congress  he  was  appointed  Naval  Officer 
of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  held  that  office  four  years. 
On  his  retirement  he  still  kept  his  residence  in  Cam- 
bridge, but  was  not  engaged  in  busint as  or  office  other 
than  in  official  supervision  of  some  of  the  county  in- 
stitutions until  his  decease,  which  occurred  Februarj* 
25,  1866.  He  was  mainly  occupied  with  his  private 
affairs,  and  took  but  little  action  in  politics.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  his  advanced  years  seri- 
ously affected  his  health  aud  spirits,  but  he  was  out- 
spoken in  support  of  the  Federal  administration  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

He  was  a  man  of  impressive  bearing  and  presence, 
of  intelligence  and  wide  information,  conservative  in 
opinions,  cautious  in  judgment.  He  was  at  times 
called  to  preside  as  moderator  at  the  large  and  occa- 
sionally excited  town-meetings  which  preceded  the 
constitution  of  Cambridge  a.-^  a  city,  and  for  this  duty 
he  had  an  unusual  aptitude. 

He  inarried,  in  1S15,  Hilary  Parker,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Parker,  of  Boston,  and  from  this  marriage 
there  were  eight  children — three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters— of  whom  three,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  are 
now  living.  His  youngest  son.  Dr.  Ezra  Parmenter, 
born  March  20,  1823,  died  January  "31,  1883,  was  a 
resident  of  Cambridge,  aud  held  the  offices  of  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  member  of  the  City  Council,  mayor, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  bridge  cummissiouer. 
He  was  also  for  two  terms  a  Representative  and  two 
terms  a  Senator  in  the  General  Court. 

JAMES  ACGUSTtS  FOX. 

Hon.  James  Augustus  Fox,  of  Cambridge,  is  a 
prominent  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  iliddlesex 
County,  who  has  placed  his  impress  upon  society  in 
several  of  its  more  important  interests — civil,  mili- 
tary, literary  or  benevolent. 

He  is  the  son  of  George  Howe  and  Emily  (Wyatt) 
Fox,  and  was  born  in  Boston,  August  11,  1S27.  Mr. 
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Fox  traces  his  .mcescry  on  the  paternal  side  to  the 
ancieiit  family  of  his  name  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
in  which  is  included  the  reDOwned  Oxford  scholar — 
the  author  of  the  famous  "  Book  of  Martvrs  ;  "  and 
on  the  maternal  side  to  the  eminent  Scottish  family 
of  Forbes. 

In  his  youth  he  attended  the  Mayhew  school  of 
Boston,  and  subsequently  finished  his  academical 
education  at  the  classical  school  of  Mr.  Amos  Baker, 
which  was  then  located  in  tbe  "old  South  Chapel," 
on  Spring  Lane,  where  he  acquired  "  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek." 

Owing  to  the  connection  of  his  father  in  a  business 
capacity  with  the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  his  earliest 
recollections  are  associated  with  the  dramatic  art.  At 
first  being  carried  upon  the  stage  as  an  infant-in- 
anns.  next  as  Cora's  child,  with  Edwin  Forrest  and 
others  as  "  Rolla,"  then  lisping  the  pathetic  lines  of 
one  of  the  little  "  Children  in  the  Wood"  in  a  dra- 
matic adaptation  of  the  well-known  nursery  story, 
and  later  as  the  youthful  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  princes  who  were  smothered  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  as  illustrated  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
Richard  IIL,  he  filled  out  two  of  the  immortal  bard's 
"  Seven  -A-ges,"  playing  many  parts,  through  the 
entire  range  of  juvenile  characters  incident  to  the 
dramatic  productions  in  vogue  half  a  century  ago. 

His  interest  in  the  histrionic  profeision  continued 
uutil  his  twentieth  year,  during  which  period  he 
enacted  a  large  and  varied  number  of  prominent 
parts — "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe" — 
as  that  of  Mermtio  in  Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  one  of  the  grave-diggers  in  '"  Hamlet;" 
from  Jaqxies  iu  ".Vs  You  Like  It,"  to  one  of  the  witches 
in  ^lacheth  ;  from  y«ung  Wi/jonl  in  Colman's  "  Iron 
Chpst'"  to  S'.rjfant  Auiterlif-  in  "The  Maid  of 
Croisisy,"  and  from  the  youthful  Kin(/  Cluirles  in 
"  Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady,"  to  the  ancient 
Philip  Gabois  in  the  drama  of  "One  Hundred 
and  Two;"  and  in  this  wide  diversity  of  characters 
evincing  a  rare  genius  and  capacity  for  one  so  young. 

Subsequent  to  this  time  he  prepared  himself  for  his 
life  proftssiou  at  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  in  the  otDce  of  the  late  Hon.  John  C.  Park. 
In  the  year  1S54  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar, 
and  commenced  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

In  1S43  he  married  Julia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
CoL  James  and  Julia  (Sterry)  Valentiue,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  the  granddaughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Borden)  Valentine,  of  Fall  River.  Her 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the 
extensive  manufacturing  enterprises  of  that  city. 
She  died  in  1872,  leavin!^  three  daughters,  viz.:  Hen- 
rietta (Fox)  .Macdonald^  Julia  (Fox)  Webber,  and 
Lillian  Valentine  (Fox)  Wakefield.  The  eldest  mar- 
ried Mr.  William  Macdonald,  of  Cambridge,  and  has 
five  children,  viz.:  Elfrida  Valentine,  William  Val- 
entine, Jarae*  Fdx,  .Jessie  Valentine  aud  Malcolm 
Valentiue  McDouald.  .  The  second  married  Dr. 
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George  A.  Webber,  of  ilanchester,  Mass.,  and  the 
youngest  was  united  in  marriage,  in  1889,  to  Horace 
Wakefield,  M.D.,  of  London,  England. 

The  opening  of  the  War  of  the  Rehelliou  in  1861 
found  him  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
During  the  six  years  previous  he  had  an  extended 
experience  in  th«  regular  militia  of  the  State,  having 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  command  of  the  Boston 
City  Guards — an  excellent  school  of  the  soldier. 

This  company  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  during  the 
war;  and  as  captain  of  Company  "A"  of  that  regiment, 
he  left  Boston  for  the  front  on  July  29.  1861.  Cap- 
tain Fox  served  in  the  perilous  campaigns  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  in  1862 
receiving  the  commendation  of  his  superior  officers 
and  the  respect  and  love  of  the  entire  regiment. 

Since  the  war  he  haa  been  elected  president  of  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  Association  for  several  terms; 
and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  Loyal 
L^Ion  of  the  United  States. 

He  early  identified  himself  with  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  has  continued  an  interested 
member  of  that  organization  as  a  comrade  of  John 
A.  Andrew  Post,  No.  15,  of  Boston,  since  1868,  and 
in  1390  was  its  commander. 

His  addresses  given  on  several  Memorial  Day  occa- 
sions, and  especially  one  entitled  "The  Two  Civiliza- 
tions '■  (which  has  been  published),  and  another  deliv- 
ered upon  the  decisive  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  at 
the  dedication  of  (he  color-bearer's  statue  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts  Regiment,  are  scholarly  and 
eloquent  productious  which  have  attracted  marked 
attention. 

He  wa.s  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts  in  1864-65,  aa 
also  one  of  the  appointed  delegates  of  that  corps  at 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  London — the  parent  of  the  American 
corps — celebrated  during  the  jubilee  season  of  Queen 
Victoria,  in  June,  1887,  on  which  occasion  he  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  that  organization,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  a  presentation  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James. 

In  several  of  the  prominent  beneficial  orders  of  the 
country,  so  benign  in  their  operations,  he  occupies  a 
prominent  and  deserved  position,  being  a  member  of  ' 
tbe  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Feliows,  in  an  ad- 
vanced rank  in  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and 
having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
serving  with  much  acceptance  as  Grand  Chancellor  of 
Massachusetts.  In  this  organization  he  is  one  of  the 
two  representatives  to  the  Supreme  Lodge,  and  judge- 
advocate-general  upon  the  staff  of  Major-General 
Carnahan,  of  Indiana,  the  commander  of  the  Uni- 
form Rank  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  the  world-wide 
institution  of  Free  Masonry  he  has  attained  the  very 
highest  grade.  Commencing  with  the  "blue  lodge," 
he  haa  advanced  through  all  the  series  of  degrees  of 
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the  York  and  Scottiah  rites — the  chapter,  cryptic 
masonry,  the  'commandery  (K.  T.),  the  consiatory, 
unto  the  sovereign  grand  inspector-generalship  of  the 
thirty-third  and  last  degree,  and  in  many  of  these  he 
had  served  as  the  presiding  officer. 

In  civil  life  and  service  Mr.  Fox  has  had  a  some- 
what extended  experience.  Commencing  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  upon  which  he 
served  three  years,  he  was  next  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  in  18G7  and  '68, 
representi  ng  one  of  the  districts  of  the  city.  In  1S70 
and  '71  he  was  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Senate 
in  which  he  served  upon  the  Committees  on  Probnte 
and  Chancery,  Military  Atlairs,  and  the  joint  select 
committee  to  iuvestigate  the  State  constabulary. 
While  a  member  of  this  body  he  established  a  repu- 
tation (previously  given  promise  of)  as  a  graceful  and 
proficient  orator,  especially  by  delivering  a  glowing 
tribute  to  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  then 
lately  deceased. 

Removing  to  the  university  city  in  1872,  he  was 
called  to  serve  in  the  Aldermanic  Board,  and  subse- 
quently as  mayor  of  Cambridge  for  four  consecutive 
terms,  in  all  a  merited  tribute  to  the  ability  with 
which  be  has  discharged  the  duties  of  these  positions. 

His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  his 
dignity  and  tact  as  a  presiding  officer,  bis  power  to 
grasp  the  salient  points  of  a  question  under  discus- 
sion, bia  correct  judgment  in  financial  matters,  all 
these  attest  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mind  and  de- 
cided executive  ability. 

In  the  varied  relations  of  life,  a:^  a  legislator, 
soldier,  orator,  officer  of  potential  beneficent  organi- 
zations, and  aa  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  large  and 
cultured  municipality,  he  has  ever  performed  his 
duties  with  fidelity  and  general  acceptation. 


COLONEt.  AUSTIN  C.  WELLINGTON. 

Austin  C.  Wellington,  son  of  Jonas  Clark  and  Har- 
riet E.  (Bosworth)  Wellington,  was  born  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  July  17, 1840.  He  was  educated  in  Lexiug- 
ton,  where  he  remained  until  185G,  when  he  removed 
to  Cambridge  and  entered  the  employ  of  S.  G.  Bowd- 
lear  &Co.,  flour  merchants,  of  Boston,  as  book-keeper. 

In  August,  1862,  be  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Thirty- 
eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  participated  in 
the  following  battles  :  Bisland,  sieges  of  Port  Hud- 
son, Cane  River  Ford,  Mansura,  Opequan,  Fisher's 
Hill  and  Cedar  Creek.  As  a  soldier  he  was  respected 
aud  beloved  by  his  comrades  in  the  field,  and  at  a 
very  early  day  was  selectfed  for  promotion.  He  was 
mustered  out  June  30,  18G5,  being,  at  that  time,  act- 
ing adjutant  of  his  regiment. 

Upon  his  return  to  private  life  he  engaged  iu  the 
coal  bunincss,  which  he  continued  with  success  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  September  18,  1888. 

June  30,  1869,  he  united  in  marriage  with  Carolina 
L.  Fisher,  daughter  of  George  and  Hannah  C.  (Teele) 


Fifaher,  of  Cambridge.  Ten  years  later  hia  wife  died, 
and  November  29,  1887,  he  married  Sarah  Cordelie 
Fisher,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife. 

Colouel  'Wellington  was  public-spirited  and  of  a 
social  temperamenL  He  was  fond  of  reading  and 
declamation.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Irving  Liter- 
ary Society,  of  Cambridge,  in  ISGl ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Cambridge  Shakespeare  Club  from  1865  to  his 
death  ;  director  in  the  Mercantile  Library  ^Vssocia- 
ciation,  of  Boston,  in  1871,  and  later  its  president. 
He  was  a  Tnember  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1S75  and  1870  and  on  the  Military  Committee.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Art  Club,  of  Boston  ;  of  the 
j  New  England  Club,  Electric  Club,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Central  Club.  He  wa-s  treasurer  aud  general 
manager  of  the  A.  C.  Wellington  Coal  Co.,  chairuian 
of  the  Bostou  Coal  Exchange  aud  presideut  of  the 
Charles  River  Towing  Company. 

Colouel  Wellington  was  fond  of  music  and  had  a 
fine,  sympathetic  baritone  voice.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  also  of  the  Cecilia 
Club,  both  vocal  musical  associations  iu  Boston. 

Notwithstanding  the  proniiuent  position  Colonel 
Wellington  occupied  in  social,  musical  and  business 
life,  the  distinguishing  feature,  doubtless,  of  his 
career  was  his  brilliant  record  in  the  Massachusetts 
volunteer  militia.  May2,  1870,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  captain  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  other- 
wise known  as  the  famous  "  Tigers,"  bciug  Company  A 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  While  captain  of  this  com- 
pany his  command  rendered  efficient  service  at  the 
great  Boston  fire  in  1S72,  and  he  brought  his  com- 
pany to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  in  1S73  he  was 
elected  major  of  the  First  Battalion,  known  later  aa 
the  Fourth  Battalion,  which,  under  his  leaderbhip, 
became  widely  known  as  one  of  the  crack  organiza- 
tions of  the  State,  and  at  the  general  inspection  of 
the  militia  forces  of  Massachusetts,  in  1S78,  this  bat- 
talion ranked  the  highest  for  general  military  excel- 
lence among  the  regular  military  organizations. 
February  24,  1S82,  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment,  and  the  record  of  this  regimeut  from  the 
time  Colonel  Wellington  assumed  command  until  his 
uutimely  death  was  brilliant  and  unparalleled,  and 
what  it  accomplished  at  home  and  abroad  was  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  its  gallant  com- 
mander, who  instilled  into  the  regiment  an  esprit  de 
corps  which  had  not  before  existed.  Its  record  at 
the  funeral  of  General  Grant  in  New  York  in  1885, 
and  at  the  Constitutional  celebration  in  Philadelphia 
in  18S7  will  long  be  remembered.  At  the  Graut 
funeral,  with  Colonel  Wellington  at  its  head,  it  was 
not  second  to  any  military  body  in  the  line. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Colonel  Wel- 
lington was  his  brilliant  management  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  carnival  five  years  ago.  That  was  a  work  of 
great  magnitude,  requiring  tireless  attention  and 
great  executive  ability. 

Colonel  Wellington  was  also  d«wply  interested  iu 
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Grand  Army  matters.  He  was  a  comrade  of  Post  15 
in  1867,  commaader  of  Post  30  in  1873  and  of  Post  113 
in  1887-88.  He  was  also  inspector-general  of  tlie 
Grand  Army  for  the  Department  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Soldiers' 
Home. 

Colonel  Wellington  had  a  dauntless,  martial  spirit^ 
a  gentle  heart,  unmindful  of  self-considerate  of 
others,  and  at  his  death  passed  away  one  of  Massa. 
chusetts'  most  honored  citizens. 


edwaud  winslow  hincks. 

Edward  Winslow  Hincks  was  born  in  Bucksport, 
ile.,  May  30,  1830.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Elisha  Hincks,  who  was  born  in  Provincetown,  Mass., 
September  28,  1800,  and  who  was  lost  at  sea  January 
14,  1831.  In  1802  the  father  of  Elisha  removed  with 
his  family  to  Buckstown  (now  Buckaport),  and  there 
Elisha  was  brought  up,  and  married,  October  9,  1824, 
Elizabeth  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Han- 
nah X^^ich)  Wentworth,  of  Orrington,  Me.,  and  had 
the  following  children  :  Temperance  Ann,  April  23, 
1826;  Elisha  Albert,  May  1,  1828;  Edward  Winslow, 
May  30,  1830. 

The  father  of  Elisha  was  Elisha  Hincks,  who  was 
born  in  Truro,  Mass.,  July  14, 1774,  and  died  in  North 
Bucksport,  Me.,  March  15,  1851.  In  early  life  he 
followed  the  sea,  but  in  April,  1802,  he,  with  his  fam- 
ily and  brothers — Winslow  and  Je--8e — removed  from 
Provincetown,  where  they  then  lived,  to  Buckstown 
(now  Bucksport),  Me.  There  he  bought  wild  land, 
which  he  cleared  and  improved,  and  on  which  he 
died.  He  married,  first,  in  March,  1796,  Temperance, 
daughter  of  Sylvanus  and  Hannah  (Cole)  Smith,  of 
Eastham,  Mass.,  and  had  Anna,  born  in  Province- 
town,  January  11,  1797.  He  married,  second,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1799,  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Anna 
(Rich)  Treat,  of  Truro,  and  had  Elisha,  September 
28,  1800  ;  Temperance  Smith,  born  in  Bucksport  June 
24,  1803;  Mary,  July  30,1805;  Sarah,  January  30, 
1807;  William  Treat,  March  30,  1809;  Sylvanus 
Treat,  November  21,  1810;  Hannah,  August  5,  1812; 
Naomi,  May  16,  1816  ;  Ezekiel  Franklin,  August  10, 
1820. 

The  father  of  the  last  Elisha  was  Samuel  Hinckes, 
who  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  1718,  and 
sh'jrtly  removed  with  his  father  to  Boston,  and  there 
lived  until  1763.  He  afterwards  taught  school  in 
Truro,  where  he  married,  about  1756,  Susanna,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  Dyer,  of  Truro,  and  where  he  con- 
tinued to  live  until  1795,  when  he  removed  to  Bucks- 
porf,  and  there  died  in  1806. 

The  father  of  Samuel  was  Captain  Samuel  Hinckes, 
who  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  at  an  unknown 
date,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701.  In  1716, 
while  a  resident  in  Portsmouth,  he  was  sentaa  arepre- 
sentative  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  to  the 
Indiana  at  the  eastward,  waa  a  captain  in  the  Indian 


Wars  and  commanded  Fort  Mary,  at  Winter  Harbor, 
from  1722  to  1727,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  He 
died  in  Portsmouth  shortly  after  1753.  He  married 
Elizabeth  (Winslow)  Scott,  a  widow,  previous  to  1715. 
Elizabeth  Winslow  was  a  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  (Hutchinson)  Winslow,  and  granddaughter 
of  John  Winslow,  who  married  Mary  Chilton,  one  of 
the  passengers  in  the  "  Mayflower." 

The  father  of  the  last  Samuel  was  John  Hinckes, 
who  came  from  England  about  1670,  who  was  Coun- 
cilor for  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  assis- 
tant in  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  1683  to  May  25, 
1686,  when  he  became  a  Councilor  in  the  government 
of  President  Joseph  Dudley,  having  been  named  for 
the  office  by  James  the  Second,  in  his  commission  to 
Dudley,  dated  October  8,  1685.  He  was  also  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  in 
New  Hampshire  from  1686  to  1689.  In  1692  he  was 
named  as  Councilor  of  New  Hampshire  and  made 
president  of  the  Council.  In  1699  he  waa  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  remained  in 
office  as  Councilor  and  chief  justice  until  1707.  He 
was  living  in  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  in  1722,  and  had  de- 
ceased April  25,  1734.  He  married,  at  an  unknown 
date,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Christian 
Fryer,  and  had  Samuel,  a  daughter  who  married  a 
Gross,  Christian,  Barbara  Sarah  and  probably  Eliza- 
beth. 

Edward  Winslow  Hincks,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  in  1845,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  removed  from  Bucksport  to  Bangor,  Me., 
where  he  served  as  an  apprentice  in  the  office  of  the 
Bangor  Daily  Whig  and  Courier  until  1849,  when  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  until  1856.  He  was 
a  Ilepreaentative  from  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1855,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  from  the  Third  Ward.  Early  in 
1856  he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
prepared  for  publication  the  State  census  of  1855. 
He  remained  in  the  secretary's  office  until  the  firing 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
study  of  law,  with  the  intention  of  making  that  his 
profession,  being  encouraged  and  assisted  in  his  pur- 
pose by  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  of  whom  he  was  an 
ardent  friend  and  supporter.  Having  removed  to 
Lynn  in  1856,  he  was  chosen  librarian  of  the  Lynn 
Library  Association,  and  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  actively  promoted  the  interests  of  that  organiza- 
tion, whose  collection  of  books  aubsequently  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  Public  Library  in  that 
city.  He  was  also  prominently  connected  with  the 
Sabbath-Echool  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Lynn. 
On  the  18th  of  August,  1859,  he  was  appointed  adju- 
tant of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  .Massachusetts  militia 
— the  Essex  County  regiment. 

This  appointment,  trivial  aa  it  no  doubt  seemed  at 
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the  time,  proved  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  and 
was  the  opening  door  to  a  military  career  in  wliich  he 
won  liistiiig  fame. 

AL  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  placed  by  this 
Jippoinlnient  in  a  position  whose  duticB  he  had  per- 
formed with  enthusiasm,  and  from  which  he  could 
reasonably  liope  to  receive  advancement.  On  the 
18th  of  December,  18G0,  he  wrote  to  General  An- 
derson, then  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  the  first 
volunteer  of  the  war: 

"  Boston,  December  18, 18G0. 
**  Major  Akpehson,  TJ.  B.  A.,  Covimanding  FortMouUne: 

"  J1/cyor— In  case  of  attack  upon  jour  coniumud  by  tbe  Slato  (or 
wuiild-bo  naliou)  of  Soulh  Uaroliua,  will  yoxi  bo  at  liberty  to  uccopt  vul- 
iintcciM  to  aid  iu  tlie  dcleuce  of  Fort  Moultrie? 

*'  1  ttni  coufiduut  tlmt  a  large  body  of  vohinteorB  from  this  vicinity 
eau  be  put  afloat  at  abort  notice  to  aid  in  tlie  defence  of  the  post  en- 
trusted to  your  command,  if  ueceesity  fiball  demand  and  tbe  autboritieu 
pci  init  it. 

"  Indeed,  tlie  men  wbo  have  repeatedly  responded  to  the  cull  of  tiio 
authorities  to  protect  the  ofTicers  of  the  law  in  their  wurli  of  securing  to 
tho  owners,  Irom  whom  it  Jiad  escaped,  the  chattel  property  of  the 
South,  will  never  hesitate  to  respond  to  u  call  to  aid  a  meritorious  offi- 
cer of  our  Fedornl  Republic,  who  is  engaged,  not  only  in  protecting  our 
national  jiroperty,  but  in  defending  the  honor  of  our  country  and  tho 
lives  of  our  countrymen. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant  to  command, 
"  Edward  W.  Hikcrs, 
"let  Lieut,  mid  Ailjl.  Slh  Jiegt.  Mass.  Vol.  Mil." 

"  Fort  IHotji.trie,  S.  0.,  December  24, 1800. 
"  Ljf.utenakt  Ed.  W.  Hincrs,  Sili  llegt.  31ass.  Vol.  MiliCui : 

"  Sir — I  tbunk  you,  not  only  for  myself,  hut  for  tho  brave  little  hand 
ihat  aj  o  under  uie,  fol  your  very  welcome  letter  of  tho  ISlh  inst.,  ask- 
ing whether,  in  case  I  am  attacked,  I  would  he  at  liberty  lo  accept  vol- 
unteer aid  in  tlie  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie. 

'*  When  I  inform  you  that  my  garrison  consists  of  only  sixty  efTectivo 
men  ;  that  we  are  in  a  very  iudiirereut  work,  tho  walls  of  which  are 
only  jiho!it  fotirteen  feet  high,  and  lliat  we  huvu  within  one  hucdred 
and  sixty  yards  of  our  walls  sand-hills  which  coniinaud  our  work,  and 
afford  adutirable  sites  for  battel  leg  and  the  finest  covers  for  sharp- 
sbooti-rs  ;  and  that,  besides  thiF,  there  are  numerous  houses,  some  of 
them  witliiii  pistol-shot,  you  will  at  once  see  tliat  if  attacked  by  a  force 
lieaded  by  any  one  but  a  simpleton,  there  is  scarce  a  possibility  of  ou"" 
lieing  able  to  hold  out  long  enough  to  enable  our  friends  to  come  to  our 
Buccor. 

*' Come  what  may,  I  shall  ever  hear  in  grateful  remembruuco  your 
gallant,  your  humane  offer. 

"  I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"KOBERT  ANUERSOK, 

"  Mifjor  Ut  Arlillery,  U.  S.  A." 
"24  St.  Marr'6  ^lace,  July  S,  1800. 

*'Genehai.  E.  W.  IJiNOKS: 

"  Dear  Sir — Your  letter,  w  hich  I  received  two  days  before  I  moved  over 
to  Fort  Sumter,  was  tho  first  proffer  of  ajd  which  was  made  mo  whilst  iu 
Charleston  Harbor. 

"  Ilespectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  KoBEitT  Anderson. 

"  Major- General  V.  S.  A." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  IBfil,  when  the  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  attack  on  Foit  Sumter,  he  hastened  to 
Boston,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Governor  An- 
drew, and  at  the  same  time  urged  the  acceptance  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  as  a  part  of  the  contingent  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  called  for  by  the  President. 
His  offer  of  service  was  accepted,  and  his  request  at 
once  complied  with.  Under  orders  promptly  issued 
he,  that  evening,  rode  to  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly  and 
Marblehead,  and  despatched  meesengeis  to  Newbury- 


port  aud  Gloucester,  nolifyiug  the  various  coni))anie8 
of  his  regiment  to  reiidcKvoiis  in  Bo.stou  for  iuHtant 
duty.  The  next  morniiig  (April  IGLli)  he  innrched 
into  Faneuil  Hall  with  three  cornpaiiicB  fioui  Mar- 
blehead — the  first  troops  in  tho  country  en  route 
for  the  seat  of  war. 

On  the  17th  of  April  he  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Eighth  liegiment,  which 
marched  on  the  18th  for  Washington.  At  Anna- 
polin,  Md.,  on  the  21st  of  April,  a  detachment  from 
the  regiment,  under  command  of  Colonel  Hincks, 
boarded  the  frigate  "Constitution,"  then  lying 
Aground,  and  first  lightening  her  of  her  guns,  floated 
her  and  worked  her  to  sea.  Leaving  the  ship  at 
midnight,  he  learned  the  next  morning  from  Gen- 
eral Butler  that  Colonel  Letferts,  of  ihe  New  York 
Seventh  Regiment,  had,  after  consultation  with  his 
oflicere,  declined  to  advance  his  command  and  take 
posseirsion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Rail- 
road, through  apprehension  of  an  overpowering  rebel 
force.  He  at  once  said  to  General  Butler:  "Give 
me  the  selection  of  two  companies  for  the  purpone 
and  I  will  perform  the  duty."  He  was  at  once 
placed  in  command  of  a  detachment  consisting  of 
Captain  Knott  V.  Martin's  Marblehead  company, 
Captain  George  T.  Newhall's  Lynn  company  and 
several  picked  men,  engineers  and  mechanics  from 
other  companies  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Hodges,  of  Newburyport,  and  marched  to  the  sta- 
tion, of  which  he  took  possession,  with  the  rolling 
Block,  materials,  books,  papers,  etc.,  there  found. 
Without  delay  he  began  the  work  of  repair  on  the 
engines  aud  track,  the  former  having  been  disabled 
and  the  latter  seriously  broken  up.  During  the  first 
day  an  advance  of  five  miles  was  made,  and  after  a 
night's  bivouac  the  work  was  resumed  and  continued 
until  the  road  was  in  running-order.  For  this  ser- 
vice the  regiment  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  iu 
the  following  resolve: 

"Thirty-seventh  Conoress,  First  Session. 
"  conore.ss  of  the  united  states  in  the  uouse  of  ileniesentatives, 
July  31,  1801. 
"On  motion  of  Mr.  Lovojoy : 
Jlcsolv ed.  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  hereby  presented  to 
file  Eighth.  Uegiinent  of  MiiBsacliuBotts  Volunteers,  fur  their  alacrity  iu 
responding  to  the  call  of  the  President,  and  for  the  euoigy  and  patriot- 
ism dipplayed  by  fhem  in  surmounting  obstacles  upon  sea  and  land, 
which  traitors  had  interposed  to  impede  their  progress  to  the  defence  of 
tho  National  Capital. 

"  Galusha  a.  Grow, 
"  Spealcer  of  the  llouse  of  JlepreBetdaiiveB, 
"Attest:  Em.  Etheridqe,  Ctei-Ic." 

Reaching  Washington  on  the  26th  of  April,  Colo- 
nel Hincks  was  that  day  appointed  a  second  lieuten- 
ant of  cavalry  in  the  regular  army,  the  only  rank  in 
which,  at  that  time,  an  officer  could  enter  the  regular 
service.  From  the  date  of  his  entrance  into  the  reg- 
ular army  his  military  history  is  borne  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  office  of  the  adjutant-general,  as  follows  : 

"Appointed  second  lieutenant  Second  Cavalry 
April  2G,  18G1;  colonel  Eighth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
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teersMay  16, 1861 ;  colonel  Nineteenth  Maasacbiisetta 
Volunteers  August  3,  1861;  brigadier-general  United 
States  Volunteers  November  29,  1862;  brevet  major- 
general  United  States  Volunteers  March 'IS,  1865,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war;  re- 
signed volunteer  commission  June  30,  1865;  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  Fortieth  United  States 
Infantry  July  28,  1866  ;  transferred  to  the  Twenty- 
fifth  United  States  Infantry  March  15, 1869  ;  breveted 
colonel  United  Stales  Army  March  2,  1867,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  Md. ;  and  brigadier-general  United  States  Army 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  assault  of 
Petersburg,  Va. ;  retired  from  active  service  for  disa- 
bility resulting  from  wounds  received  in  the  line  of 
duty  December  15,  1870,  upon  the  full  rank  of  colo- 
nel United  States  Army. 

"Service. — With  Regiment  Eighth  Massachusetts 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  until  August  1,  1861  ;  with 
Regiment  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  August,  1861,  to  June  30,  1862, 
when  wounded  in  action  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  Va. ; 
absent,  wounded,  to  August  5,  1862;  commanding 
Third  Brigade,  Sedgwick's  division,  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, to  September  17,  1862,  when  twice  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Md. ;  on  leave  of 
absence,  wounded  to  March  19,  1863 ;  on  court- 
martial  duty  as  brigadier-general  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  2  to  June  9,  1863;  and  under  orders  of 
War  Department  to  July  4,  1863  ;  commanding  draft 
rendezvous  at  Concord,  N.  H. ;  acting  assistant  pro- 
vost marshal,  general  and  superintendent  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Recruiting  Service  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  March  29,  1864  ;  commanding  district  of  St. 
Mary's  and  camp  of  prisoners  of  war  at  Point  Look- 
out, Md.,  April  3  to  20,  1864 ;  commanding  Third 
Division,  Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  to  July,  1864, 
when  wounded ;  on  court-martial  duty  to  September 
22,  1864 ;  commanding  draft  depot  and  camp  of  pris- 
oners of  war  at  Hart's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  to 
February,  1865;  on  duty  at  New  York  City  as  acting 
assistant  provost  marshal  general,  superintendent 
Volunteer  Recruiting  Service,  and  chief  mustering 
and  disbursing  officer  for  the  Southei  n  Division  of 
New  York  to  March,  1865  ;  and  on  the  same  duty  at 
Harriaburg,  Pa.,  for  the  Western  Division  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  June  30,  1865  ;  governor  of  the  Military 
Asylum  to  March  6,  1867;  en  route  to,  and  in  com- 
mand of,  Fort  Macon,  N.  C,  until  April  13,  1867; 
on  special  duty  at  headquarters  Second  Military  Dis- 
trict at  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  April  27,  1867;  provost 
marshal  general  Second  Military  District  North  and 
South  Carolina  to  January  16,  1868  ;  commanding 
Fortieth  Regiment  and  the  sub-district  and  port  of 
Goldsboro',  N.  C,  to  July  13,  1868 ;  on  sick  leave 
of  absence  to  December  4,  1868 ;  commanding  reg- 
iment in  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  until  April 
20,  1869,  when  he  assumed  command  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  remained  in  command  of 


that  regiment  and  the  post  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
until  August  14,  1869;  on  sick  leave  of  absence  to 
December  4,  1869;  and  in  command  of  regiment  in 
New  Orleans  and  en  route  to  and  at  Fort  Clark, 
Texas,  from  that  date  to  December  15,  1870." 

Such  is  the  record  borne  on  the  pages  of  the  army 
books,  and  no  narrative  could  set  forth  the  military 
life  of  General  Hincks  so  clearly  and  eloquently  as 
these  authoritative  words.  Aside  from  the  leading 
well-known  generals  of  the  war,  few  officers  can  boast 
of  a  more  varied  and  gallant  and  useful  career. 

In  concluding  the  narrative  of  the  war  experience 
of  General  Hincks,  while  the  repeated  testimony  of 
his  superior  officers  in  their  general  orders  to  his  gal- 
lantry will  be  omitted,  the  list  of  battles  in  which  he 
was  engaged  must  not  fail  to  be  mentioned : 

Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Va..,  October  21,  1801 ;  siege  of  Yorlttown,  Va., 
April,  1862  ;  affair  at  West  Point,  May  7,  1862  ;  Fair  Gaits,  Juno  1, 
1862;  Oak  Grove,  June  25,  1832;  Peach  Orchard,  Juno  29,  18C12 ;  Sav- 
age's Station,  June  29,  1862  ;  White  Oak  Swamp,  June  30,  1802 ;  Glen- 
dale,  June  3U,  1802 ;  Chautilly,  September  1,  1862;  South  Mountain, 
September  It,  1802;  Autletam,  September  16  and  17,1802;  Baylor'a 
Farm,  June  15, 1864  ;  assault  at  Petersburg,  June  15,  1804. 

The  services  of  General  Hincks  after  the  war  were 
only  less  important  than  those  during  its  continuance. 
Under  General  Sickles  and  General  Canby  the  aid  he 
rendered  in  perfecting  and  carrying  out  the  recon- 
struction measures  of  the  government  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  forming  what  was  called  the  Second 
Military  District,  was  recognized  by  his  superior  offi- 
cers as  efficient  and  valuable. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1870,  the  general  was 
retired  from  active  service  upon  the  full  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  United  States  Army  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle,  and  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1872,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  National  Homes,  deputy-governor  of  the 
Southern  Branch  of  National  Homes,  at  Hampton, 
Va.  On  the  1st  of  January  following  he  was  trans- 
fened  to  the  Northwestern  Branch,  uear  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  resigned  October  1,  1880. 

After  the  resignation  of  his  position  as  deputy-gov- 
ernor of  the  National  Home  at  Milwaukee,  General 
Hincks  remained  in  that  city  until  June,  1883, and  was 
largely  influential  in  the  organization  of  the  Milwaukee 
Industrial  Exposition,  a  corporation  then  formed  and 
still  in  existence,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion 
of  the  industrial  interests  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Since  1883  he  has  lived  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  enjoying  a  period  of  well-deserved 
peace  and  comfort.  He  occupies  a  btately  old  man- 
sion, said  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  years  old; 
and  the  books  and  pictures,  and  quaint  old  family 
china  and  furniture  with  which  it  is  replete,  reveal 
the  culture  and  taste  of  its  occupants. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  after  having  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  General  Hincks 
was  urgently  requested  by  many  independent  Repub- 
licans, to  run  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth  District,  then 
represented  by  Mr.  John  B.  Alley,  but  he  positively 
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declined  to  bo  a  candidate  for  any  oflico  tiiat  would 
prevent  his  return  to  the  field  as  soon  as  lie  should 
sutlicioutly  recover  from  his  wounds.  He  was  ser- 
goant-at-arms  of  the  National  llepublican  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  when  General  Grant 
was  nominated  for  a  second  term  ;  and  again  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1876,  when  General  Hayes  was  nominated 
for  President.  In  the  Cincinnati  Convention  he 
was  nominated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  "  for  his  many  wounds  received  in  battle," 
and  was  unanimously  elected. 

General  Hincks  is  a  Knight  Templar  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Order,  a  companion  in  the  National  Command- 
ery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  a  member  pf  the  New 
England  Historical  Genealogical  Society;  commander 
of  Wisconsin  Commandery  of  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  in  1876,  1877,  1879  and  1880,  and 
commander  of  Massachusetts  Commandery  in  1889- 
90 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  1886,  1887  and  1888,  and  during  the 
year  last  named  was  president  of  the  Board  and  oc- 
casionally acting  mayor;  is  (1890)  president  of  the 
Reliance  Co-operative  Bank  in  Cambridge. 

General  Hincks  has  been  twice  married — first,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1855,  to  Annie  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Moody 
and  Clarissa  (Leach)  Dow,  of  Lynn,  who  died  in 
Lynn,  August  21,  1862.  Her  only  child  was  Anson 
Burlingame,  who  was  born  in  Lynn,  October  14, 
1856,  and  died  in  Rockville,  Md.,  January  27,  1862. 

He  married,  second,  September  3,  1863,  Elizabeth 
Pierce,  daughter  of  George  and  Susan  (Tread well) 
Nichols,  of  Cambridge,  whose  only  child,  Bessie 
Hincks,  born  in  Cambridge,  April  11,  1865,  died  in 
Cambridge,  July  5,  1885. 

The  death  of  this  daughter  was  peculiarly  sad. 
She  had  graduated  in  1883  from  the  Milwaukee  Col- 
lege, and  had  entered  the  Harvard  Annex  full  of  hope 
and  promise.  While  walking  in  the  street  her  dress 
took  fire  from  a  burning  cracker,  and  she  was  burned 
to  death.  Her  sweet  and  loving  character,  blended 
with  high  literary  attainments,  lent  a  joy  and  grace 
to  her  parents'  home,  since  shadowed  in  perpetual 
gloom.  It  is  only  necessary,  before  closing  this  sketch, 
to  add  a  word  of  explanation  concerning  the  family 
name  of  General  Hincks. 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  Hincks  family  in  this 
country,  Councilor  and  Chief  Justice  John,  uniformly 
wrote  his  name  Hinckes,  but  when  copied  by  clerks 
Id  was  usually  written  Hinks,  and  so  frequently  ap- 
pears in  the  Council  Records  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Archives  of  New  Hampshire.  Captain  Samuel, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701,  and  his  son, 
Samuel,  Jr.,  the  schoolmaster  on  the  Cape,  uniformly 
wrote  their  name  Hincks ;  but  Elisha  and  his  son, 
Captain  Elisha,  Jr.,  the  father  of  the  general,  appear 
to  have  dropped  the  c,  and  to  have  written  their 
names  Hinks  ;  and  in  early  life  the  general  also  wrote 
his  name  without  the  c  (Hinks),  and  it  so  appears  in 
the  Army  Register  and  the  oflicial  records  of  the  war, 


although  other  branches  of  the  family  wrote  their 
names  with  a  c;  but  in  1871,  under  authority  of  law, 
the  general  restored  the  letter  c  to  his  name,  and  has 
since  written  it  Hincks,  and  all  the  branches  of  the 
family  descended  from  Chief  J ustice  John  now  con- 
form to  this  style.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  this 
family  in  this  country  bearing  the  name  of  Hincks 
are  descended  through  the  Winalows  from  Mary 
Chilton,  who  came  in  the  "Mayflower,''  and  Anne 
Hutchinson,  the  Quakeress. 


HON.  J.  WARREN  MERRILL.' 

This  prominent  citizen  was  an  inhabitant  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  Mass.,  for  some  fifty  years.  During 
almost  thirty-eight  of  the  final  years  of  this  period 
and  of  his  life  of  seventy  years,  his  home  was  in  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  city  he  was  the  ninth  mayor,  and, 
previously,  a  representative  in  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

His  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  was  Nathaniel 
Merrill,  who  came  from  Salisbury,  England,  to  New- 
bury, Massachusetts,  in  1633.  The  family  tradition 
is  that  the  English  progenitors  were  of  French  ex- 
traction, through  an  official  of  the  exchequer,  who,  by 
friendly  aid,  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  August,  1572,  and  crossed  the  Channel  for  refuge. 

Joseph  Warren  Merrill,  the  oldest  son  of  Nathan 
and  Sarah  (Page)  Mdrrill,  was  born  in  South  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  Dec.  13,  1819.  His  father,  who  was  a 
teacher,  removed  his  family,;  to  Portsmouth  in  1825, 
and  about  eight  years  later  to  Boston.  The  youth  was 
for  some  time  a  pupil  at  the  English  High  School. 
He  became  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Joshua  P.  Preston, 
apothecary,  on  Federal  Street,  about  the  1st  of  .Juno, 
1835.  Six  years  later,  June  15,  1841,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  a  half,  he  engaged  in  the  same 
business  for  himself,  at  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Rich- 
mond Streets.  He  found  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously do,  on  Sunday,  the  most  profitable  business  of 
the  week,  in  the  sale  of  luxuries.  The  pecuniary 
effect  of  confining  himself  to  the  sale  of  medicines 
on  that  day  was  so  discouraging  that  he  gave  up  the 
business,  and  a  meeting  with  his  old  employer,  who 
had  retired,  resulted  in  a  partnership  in  the  business 
of  fancy  goods,  including  domestic,  imported,  and 
some  proprietary  articles,  the  latter  pertaining  to 
manufacturing  chemistry.  Thus  was  formed,  in  1845, 
the  firm  of  Preston  &  Merrill,  whose  name  has  been 
BO  familiar  throughout  our  country,  if  not  the  world. 
A  venture  in  the  shipment  to  California  of  a  culinary 
compound  which  they  manufactured,  proved  a  most 
successful  ministration  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
settlers  rushing  to  the  land  of  gold,  and  also  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Merrill  divided  his 
share  of  the  gain  between  his  wife  and  some  benevo- 
lent institution.  Thenceforward  his  business  success 
was  secured. 
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Oa  the  13th  of  June,  1848,  he  had  been  married  to 
Miss  Hannah  B.  Wattson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  to 
them  were  born  six  children,  two  of  whom  were  re- 
moved by  early  death.  In  the  morning  of  his  pros- 
perity, Mr.  Merrill  looked  about  for  a  home  for  his 
wife  and  infant  son,  and  selected  Cambridge,  to  which 
he  removed  from  Charlestown,  June  11,  1852.  He 
first  owned  and  occupied,  for  fifteen  years,  an  attract- 
ive estate  on  Harvard  Street,  upon  tlie  eastern  slope 
of  Dana  Hill ;  and  then  built  a  mansion  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  facing  Broadway,  which  was 
finished  in  1868,  and  was  his  home  for  the  remaining 
twenty-one  years  of  his  life. 

The  nearly  forty  years  of  Mr.  Merrill's  residence  in 
Cambridge  witnessed  a  great  change  in  it  from  rural 
to  urban  aspect  and  characteristics;  and  as  a  prop- 
erty-owner, public -spirited  citizen,  and  municipal 
officer,  he  was  no  small  factor,  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  the  process.  His  first  official  service  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council,  in  1861,  from  which 
he  went  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  following  year. 
He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Water  Board  of  the  city, 
part  of  the  time  as  its  president.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1864, 
and  he  was  mayor  of  Cambridge  in  1865,  including 
the  closing  months  of  the  war,  and  was  re-elected  for 
1866.  In  view  of  the  demands  and  rewards  of  his 
profitable  business — in  view,  also,  of  his  growing 
family  and  strong  domestic  tastes,  it  was  not  strange 
if,  after  these  six  years  of  strenuous  service,  embracing 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  war,  he  should  not  en- 
courage the  suggestion  of  a  congressional  term  upon 
the  broader  stage  at  Washington.  Besides  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  with  which  he  was  so  long  identified, 
Mr.  Merrill  was  interested  in  other  enterprises,  nota- 
bly that  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1867, 
and  the  treasurer. 

Even  this  imperfect  glance  at  some  of  his  principal 
activities  will  show  that  Mr.  Merrill  was  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  affairs.  As  such  he  was  marked  by  ability, 
energy,  diligence,  integrity  and  success.  But  he  not 
only  had  a  vocation  in  life,  he  had  also  avocations. 
One  of  these,  the  original  impulse  to  which  came  to 
him  in  a  time  of  physical  and  mental  exhaustion, 
through  the  affectionate  agency  of  his  wife,  was  the 
study  and  collection  of  ferns;  another  was  photogra- 
phy ;  and  a  third  was  research  into  his  family  history. 
His  skill  and  interest  in  croquet,  with  its  undoubted 
benefit  to  his  health,  almost  entitle  it  to  mention 
as  a  pursuit  as  well  as  pastime. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  an  ardent  patriot.  The  writer 
recalls  how  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that  great 
meeting  under  the  Washington  elm,  in  April,  1861, 
within  two  weeks  of  the  first  gun  of  the  war — a  meet- 
ing addressed,  among  others,  by  Palfrey  and  Banks, 
Hillard,  Judge  PlUsscU  and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Park, 
to  which  marched  the  First  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
floon  to  depart  for  the  seat  of  war.    He  was  at  this 


time,  as  has  been  said,  a  member  of  the  City  Council ; 
and  a  published  letter,  of  the  very  date  of  the  meet- 
ing just  referred  to,  from  Captain  J.  T.  Richardson, 
of  that  famous  earliest  band  of  volunteers  from  Cam- 
bridge, attests  how  early  and  strong  was  Mr.  Merrill's 
zeal  as  a  citizen  and  an  official  in  the  uprising  of  the 
loyal  nation.  The  following  are  the  first  two  par- 
agraphs of  the  letter: — 

"FonrnEss  MoMROE,  27tli  April,  18C1. 

"J.  Warren  Merrill,  Esq. 

"Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  19th  inat.  is  received,  anil  has  been  read  to 
the  cornpunj',  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  euthtisliiaiii.  It  cheera 
the  heart  and  nerves  tlie  arms  of  the  soldier  to  know  that  his  sacrifices 
and  toils  and  dangers  are  appreciated  by  Ilia  fellow-citizens  at  lioine,  and 
that  the  dear  family  he  has  left  behind  him  is  to  bo  cared  fur  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

"  I  am  requested  by  the  company  to  return  their  grateful  tlianks  to  you 
and  the  gentlemen  aasociatod  with  you,  and  through  you  to  the  City 
Government  and  citizens  of  Cambridge  for  their  generous  actiou  to- 
wards them." 

His  sense  of  public  obligations  as  a  citizen  was 
habitual  and  not  confined  to  emergencies,  either  in 
war  or  in  peace.  Upon  the  bed  of  final  illness,  three 
weeks  before  his  death,  on  the  day  of  the  State  elec- 
tion, he  spoke,  in  the  morning,  of  being  taken  to  vote, 
but  was  advised  by  his  physician  to  wait  until  after- 
noon. The  pleasing  thought  of  citizenship  in  Heaven, 
where  they  go  no  more  out  forever,  is  here  suggested, 
and  forms  a  natural  transition  to  Mr.  Merrill's  char- 
acter as  a  Christian,  which  was,  to  a  noteworthy  de- 
gree, the  basis  and  principle  of  his  private  and  public 
life,  the  vital  source  of  that  useful  civic  career  which 
rightly  causes  him  to  be  noticed  in  an  historical  work 
like  the  present. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  embraced  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  a  religious  life,  being  baptized  in  the 
Baldwin  Place  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  April  8,  1838, 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Baron  Stow,  his  parents'  friend 
and  his  own ;  and  at  once  addressing  himself  to  the 
Christian  and  missionary  endeavor  for  which  his  life 
was  to  be  so  remarkable.  Upon  removing  from 
Charlestown,  he  united  with  the  Old  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church,  where,  as  in  the  wider  field  of  the 
country  and  the  world,  he  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
a  lover  of  the  church  ;  a  man  of  effort  for  the  salva- 
tion of  others;  a  man  of  prayer;  a  liberal  man  that 
devised  liberal  things.  The  erection  of  this  cliurch's 
second  house  of  worship  went  on  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  his  own  home,  and  he  probably  devoted 
about  equal  amounts  of  money  to  each.  The  cata- 
logue would  be  long  of  the  institutions  and  societies 
to  which  he  made  large  and  habitual  gifts  ,  in  life, 
supplemented  by  the  bestowal  upon  them,  in  his  will, 
of  what  would  once  have  been  regarded  as,  in  itself, 
a  very  extensive  fortune.  His  beneficence,  too,  in 
numberless  and  constant  instances,  was  tender  and 
personal,  as  well  as  systematic  and  general  in  relig- 
ious, educational,  patriotic  and  philanthropic  chan- 
nels. Sometimes  the  personal  and  institutional  di- 
rections of  his  bounty  found  most  manifest  and  felic- 
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itous  combination,  as  in  the  Baldwin  Place  Homo  for 
Ijiltlo  W aiulorcra. 

Decided  in  liis  religious,  political  and  other  con- 
victions, Mr.  Merrill  was,  at  the  sarae  time,  able  to 
take  broad  and  Catholic  views.  There  was  something 
in  the  man  akin  to  the  great  State  in  which  ho  was 
born  and  the  great  sons  v/hom  it  has  begotten.  This 
muguitude,  commiogled  with  refinement,  was  observ- 
able in  his  person,  nature  and  tastes.  Of  large 
stature  and  portly  habit,  he  was  of  delicate  health  in 
youth,  and  always  evinced  traits  of  nice  physical  con- 
stitution. He  was  fond  of  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean,  of  being  abroad  upon  his  grounds  at  Cam- 
bridge or  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  and  was  versed  in 
woodcraft  and  horticulture,  as  well  as  ingenious, 
orderly  and  efficient  in  mechanical  and  practical  de- 
vices. His  home  and  library,  favorite  associations 
and  pursuits,  his  written  or  spoken  addresses,  both  in 
substance  and  expression,  showed  that  he  was  a  lover 
of  great  and  good  and  fine  men  and  things.  The 
majestic  eloquence  of  Webster  and  the  elegant  and 
finished  oratory  of  Everett  were  alike  his  life-long 
admiration.  On  account  of  such  traits  as  these,  and 
the  impressiveness,  dignity  and  grace  of  his  bearing, 
as  well  as  because  he  had  been  mayor  of  the  city,  it 
was  appropriate,  when  Cambridge  celebrated  her  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  with  the  oration  of 
Colonel  Higginson,  the  address  of  President  Eliot, 
the  presence  and  participation  of  one  distinguished 
native  poet,  Holmes,  and  the  proud  remembrance 
and  mention  of  another,  Lowell,  iheu  at  the  court  of 
St.  James — it  was  fitting  that  Mr.  Merrill  should 
have  been  designated,  in  the  order  of  ceremonies,  as 
the  companion  of  Longfellow,  and  never,  it  may  be 
observed,  did  the  gracious  poet  offer  a  more  striking 
and  regal  figure  than  on  that  December  day  of  1880, 
erect,  with  flowing,  whitened  hair  and  beard,  and 
clad  in  an  ample  fur-trimmed  overcoat. 

J.  Warren  Merrill  was,  indeed,  a  large  man  by 
nature,  enlarged  by  New  England  education,  by 
Christianity  accepted  as  personal  religion,  by  living 
heroically  in  a  heroic  time,  by  seeing  much  of  men 
and  manners  in  his  own  country,  and  in  prolonged 
tours  of  foreign  travel,  and  by  sitting  (as  he  did  for 
years  in  the  missionary  organization  of  his  commu- 
nion) at  a  council-board  for  the  world's  evangeliza- 
tion. 

It  is  a  pleasant  office  to  furnish  for  these  records  of 
this  good  old  county  of  Middlesex,  some  account  of 
this  life  and  character.  Such  men  are  the  best  of 
citizens.  Happy  the  Commonwealth  which  has  its 
quiver  full  of  sons  whom  wealth,  ability  and  position 
animate,  not  to  aggrandize  self  and  to  ignore  others, 
but  rather  to  seek  by  all  good  living  in  church  and 
state  and  society  to  follow  Him  who  came  "not  to  bo 
minidtered  unto,  but  to  minister."  This  w.as  the 
motto  of  a  commemorative  discourse  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Church,  which  is  so  largely  a  Blerrill  memorial, 
on  Sunday,  November  24,  1889.    Within  the  sumo  ' 


walls  had  been  held  a  brief  and  simple  funeral  ser- 
vice, followed  by  interniuiit  at  Mount  Auburn,  on 
November  15th.  He  died,  one  month  before  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  November  12,  1889. 


ERASMUS  V.  LICAVITT.' 

Erasmus  Darwin  Leavitt,  of  Cambridge,  son  of 
Erasmus  Darwin  and  Almira  (Fay)  Leavitt,  was  born 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  October  27,  1836.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Lowell  Public  School,  entered  the  machine- 
shop  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  iu 
April,  1852,  and  served  three  years  as  apprentice,  at 
the  close  of  which  time  he  worked  under  instruction 
for  a  year  at  the  works  of  Corliss  &  Nightingale,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  the  birthplace  of  the  Corliss 
engine.  From  1856  to  1858  he  was  engaged  iu  devel- 
oping some  inventions  in  steam  engineering  for  which 
a  patent  had  been  granted  to  him  in  1855.  In  1858 
and  1859  he  was  assistant  foreman  at  the  City  Point 
Works,  South  Boston,  and  had  charge  of  building  the 
engines  for  the  flagship  "  Hartford.''  From  1859  to 
'61  he  was  chief  draughtsman  for  Thurston,  Gardner 
&  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  leaving  thereto  enter 
the  United  StatesNavyinthefiummerof  1861,  as  third 
assistant  engineer.  He  served  through  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  during  bin  term  of  service  was  de- 
tailed to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  as  in- 
structor in  steam  engineering.  Resigning  in  1867,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  mechanical  engineering, 
making  aspecialty  of  pumping  and  miningmachinery. 

In  1872  Mr.  Leavitt  designed  and  patented  a  novel 
pumping  engine,  which  was  first  used  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  on  account  of  its  remarkable  performance  it  be- 
came celebrated  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country; 
similar  engines  were  subsequently  erected  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  sewage  station 
of  the  city  of  Boston. 

In  1874  he  became  connected  with  the  famous 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Copper  Mine  as  an  adviser  on 
mechanical  matters,  and  has  been  consulting  engi- 
neer of  the  company  since  1878,  furnishing  the  de- 
signs and  plans  for  the  immense  plant  required. 

He  has  also  acted  as  consulting  engineer  to  the 
cities  of  Boston  and  Louisville,  and  to  the  firm  of 
Henry  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York,  the  celebrated 
builders  of  pumps. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (and  past 
president  of  same),  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers^ 
American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  life  member  of 
British  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  mem- 
ber of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain.  In  1884  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engiueer- 
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iDg  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  of  Iloboken, 
New  Jersey, 

ilr.  Leavitt  was  married,  Jane  5,  1S67,  to  Annie 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Pettit,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  was  a  pioneer  in  locomotive  building  in 
the  United  States,  and  long  connected  wiib  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Mrs.  Leavitt  died  De- 
cember 28,  1889.  Their  children  were  Mary  Alford, 
Hart  Hooker,  Margaret  Almira,  Harriet  Sherman  and 
Annie  Louise.  Of  these,  three  are  living:  Mary, 
Margaret  and  Annie. 

Mr.  Leaviti's  life  has  been  one  of  close  application 
to  his  chosen  profession,  and  to-day  he  occupies  a 
leading  position  among  the  moat  eminent  engineers 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  his  ability  being 
recognized  by  all  his  contemporaries.  During  his 
several  trips  abroad  he  has  received  marked  attention 
from  the  leading  men  of  his  profession,  and  from  the 
various  engineering  societies. 

He  is  a  man  posessed  of  the  strictest  ideas  of  honor, 
and  an  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions. 
Of  quiet,  unassuming  manner,  he  has  been  ever  ready 
to  as.-i.-t  the  young  engineer,  listen  with  courtesy  and 
deference  to  his  opinions,  and  give  him  advice  when 
desired. 

CURTIS  DAvra. 

The  prosperity  of  Xew  England  is  largely  indebted 
to  her  self-made  men,  who  have  continually  added  to 
the  wholesome  wealth  of  the  community  by  their  per- 
sistent and  unwearied  efforts,  have  been  workers,  pro- 
ducers, and  not  mere  cousnmers,  obeying  the  ancient 
law  of  our  race,  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 
thou  gain  thy  bread." 

Conspicuous  among  these  and  worthy  of  special 
mention  was  Curtis  Davis,  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  (Brown)  Davis.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Bradford,  New  Hampshire,  February  11,  1814,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  Isaac  Davis,  whose  eight  children 
wo-e:  Bet-sy,  born  December  2'J,  1760;  Mollie,  born 
May  31,  1762;  James,  born  February  24,  1764; 
Daniel,  born  February  4, 1766;  John,  born  December 
24,  17ii8 ;  Susan,  bom  January  7,  1770  ;  Sally,  born 
April  17,  1772  ;  and  John,  born  August  14,  1774. 

Daniel  married  Mary  Brown  and  had  eleveu  children  : 
Samuel,  bom  ilarch  19,  17D0  ;  Enoch,  born  August 
27,1701  (died  in  infancy);  Enoch,  born  January  6, 
1793  ;  Dorcas,  born  January  2-5, 1795  ;  Eiipbalet,  born 
December  16,  1796 ;  Lydia,  born  January  4,  1799  ; 
Diamond,  born  April  25,  1S')2;  Hiram,  born  Febru- 
ary 24,  1807  ;  Lyman,  bom  October  11,  1S09 ;  Isaac, 
born  January  18,  1311,  and  Curtis. 

Curtis  was  the  youngest  of  his  family,  and  although 
bis  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  yet  with  such  a 
large  family  to  support,  frugality,  economy  and  in- 
dustr>'  were  essential  characteristics  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  farm,  and  these  children 
were  well  grounded  in  the  principles  which  lead  to 
success,  and  formed  tbo:<c  habits  of  perseverance  and 


diligence  that  have  ever  been  their  prominent  traits. 
In  1832  Curtis  left  his  pleasint  home,  a  poor  boy 
unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  his  educa- 
tion being  only  that  afforded  by  the  common  schools 
of  the  period,  but  his  courage  and  determination  were 
strong  and  his  ambition  was  to  engage  in  some  busi- 
ness and  follow  it.  He  came  to  Cambridgeport,  Mas- 
sachusetts, then  comparatively  a  small  place,  and  en- 
gaged for  a  very  moderate  compensation  with  a  firm 
in  the  soap  business,  of  which  his  brother  Eliphalet 
was  a  partner. 

He  continued  in  their  employ  for  a  short  time  and 
then  returned  to  Bradford,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year,  and  in  the  fall  of  1833  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridgeport and  resumed  his  former  position,  where  he 
worked  faithfully,  and  devoted  himself  to  acquiring 
the  details  of  the  manufacture  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing himself  on  his  own  account  which  he  did  in 
1834,  by  purchasing  the  business  of  Hiram  Davis. 

This  establishment  he  sold  in  1835,  when  he  bought 
another  factory  of  greater  capacity,  and  in  1837  took 
into  partnership  Alexander  Dickinson,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  until  1851. 

Mr.  Davis  then  bought  and  enlarged  the  buildings 
now  known  as  the  Curtis  Davis  Soap  Works,  and  the 
plant,  covering  an  acre  of  ground,  is  the  most  noted 
and  the  lareeat  of  its  kind  in  New  England. 

In  1864  Mr.  Davis  took  into  partnership  his  son-in- 
law,  James  Mellen,  who  took  the  superintendence  of 
the  sales-rooms  in  Boston,  and  who,  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Davis,  January  13,  1887,  has  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  the  firm  and  is  now  busily  engaged  in  car- 
rying on  this  large  enterprise  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  Davirt  married,  November  29,  1835,  Martha 
Kemp,  who  was  bom  in  Pomfret,  Vermont,  April  1, 
1818.  From  this  union  there  were  five  children : 
Christina  Van  Ness,  born  April  15,  1840,  and  married 
James  Mellen;  Ermina  Francis,  who  died  December 
25,  1854,  aged  twelve  years ;  Curtis  Rockwell,  died 
Feb.  24,  1876,  aged  thirty-one  years;  Mary  Lizzie, 
born  Dec.  7,  1846,  married  Samuel  Noyea,  Jr. ;  Edwin 
Alberto,  died  July  8,  1851,  aged  twenty-two  months. 

For  nearly  fifty-two  years  Mr.  Davis  and  his  beloved 
wife  lived  together,  experiencing  many  joys  and  many 
sorrows,  each  a  help-meet  to  the  other  and  each  living 
lives  eminently  worthy  of  imitation. 

Mr.  Davis  passed  from  the  scenes  of  his  activity 
and  usefulness  here  to  his  reward  beyond  January  31, 
1887,  and  his  wife  followed  him  April  20,  1889. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  business  Mr.  Davis  did  not 
neglect  his  civil  relations  towards  the  place  which  had 
been  his  home  from  boyhood. 

He  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  Cambridgeport, 
having  been  identified  with  its  manufactoring  inter- 
ests for  half  a  century  and  was  one  of  the  solid  men  of 
this  city. 

High-minded  and  honorable,  he  possessed  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  her  citizens.  Of  a  retiring  dispo- 
sition, he  never  sought  for  political  preferment. 
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His  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose  were  ever 
shown  ill  his  business  methods  and  as  a  director  in  the 
Citizens'  Insurance  Company  and  also  in  one  of  the 
Cambridge  banks  for  several  years  he  proved  himself 
qualified  for  important  public  trusts. 

His  political  affiliations  from  boyhood  were  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  the  principles  and  methods 
of  that  party  as  indorsed  and  carried  out  by  President 
Cleveland  found  in  him  hearty  support. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  has 
served  as  alderman  two  years  and  represented  Cam- 
bridge in  the  General  Court  for  three  terms. 

Mr.  Davis  exemplified  those  qualities  which  dis- 
tiu<^uish  those  whom  we  call  self-made  men. 

He  commenced  life  with  no  vices  ;  he  was  prudent, 
economical  and  temperate;  busiues^s  success  he  pre- 
ferred to  pleasure  and  to  his  work  he  carried  enter- 
prise, energy  and  will.  He  was  essentially  a  moving 
force  in  his  work,  aud  this  review  of  his  life  is  of  value 
to  our  young  men,  who  can  see  what  may  be  accom- 
plished b}"  induscry,  fidelity  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  his  heart  held  a  firm 
grasp  of  his  native  town,  and  the  home  of  his  parents 
was  ever  tenderly  cherished. 

He  had  a  pride  in  its  scenery,  its  associations,  and 
in  the  noticeable  men  it  baa  produced,  and  Bradford 
has  never  had  a  native  who  more  loyally  prized  her 
worth  or  who,  in  the  far-reaching  realm  of  business, 
has  done  her  greater  honor. 


SAMUEL  BAKER  RIXDGE. 

Daniel  Rindge,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  all  of  the  name  in  America,  came  from  Eugland 
to  Maasachusetts  Bay  in  1638,  settling  first  at  Rox- 
bury,  but  soon  removing  to  Ipswich,  where  descend- 
ants of  his  name  remained  for  five  generations.  He 
appears  to  have  owned  land  on  Heart  Break  Hill  (a 
name  which  is  variously  explained,  but  probably  due 
to  its  difficult  ascent),  also  one  house  on  the  Turkey 
Shore  and  another  in  High  Stre«t,  and  his  farm  was 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Hamilton. 

The  Portsmouth  family  of  Rindge  was  an  offshoot 
from  that  at  Ipswich.  One  Daniel  Rindge,  of  that 
branch  was  a  successful  merchant  there  and  anotheri 
John  Rindge,  became  a  prominent  man  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Colony  and  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Council,  in  which  capacity  he  signed  bills  of  credit, 
aa  appears  by  a  specimen  still  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  was  cho  sen  to  repre- 
sent the  Colony  before  the  King  in  England  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disputed  boundary  line  on  the  Maasachu- 
setts side  and  the  town  Rindgg  in  New  Hampshire 
waa  named  in  honor  of  him. 

Daniel  Rindee,  the  first  settler,  had  a  son  Roger; 
Roger  a  son  Daniel ;  this  Daniel  a  ^on  also  Daniel ; 
this  laat  Daniel  a  son  John  ;  and  John  a  son  Samuel 
— all  of  these  except  the  first  being  natives  of  Ipswich. 

Samuel  Rindge,  born  January  2D,  1791,  went  from 


Ijjswich  to  Salem  and  theuce  to  East  Cambridge, 
then  known  aa  Craigie'a  Point,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed for  many  years  by  the  New  England  Glass 
Company  as  overseer  and  purchaser  of  supplies. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  en^apjed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  which  was  shipped  to  the  South 
and  sold  there.  He  married,  February  17,  1S20, 
3Iaria  Bradlee  Wait,  and  he  died  February  1,  1S50. 

His  oldest  son,  Samuel  Baker  Rindge,  was  born 
December  26,  1820;  married,  April  29.  1845,  Clarissa 
Harrington,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  died  May  3, 
18S3.  Of  six  children  only  one,  Frederick  Hastings 
Rindge,  survived  his  parents. 

Samuel  B.  Rindge,  after  the  brief  but  solid  school- 
ing of  his  time,  began  his  business  life  with  no  capi- 
tal except' a  sound  body  and  a  willing  mind.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  (1836)  he  entered  the  employment  of 
Parker  &  Blanchard,  which  waa  the  first  firm  in 
BoBtoD  that  engaged  in  and  relied  solely  upon  the 
business  of  selling  American-made  textile  fabrics  on 
account  of  the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturing 
business  itself  was  then  in  its  infancy  and  giving  no 
sign  of  its  later  wonderful  development.  The  boy's 
position  was  one  that  called  for  much  hard  work  and 
yielded  small  remuneration.  He  was  expected  to  be 
the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to  go,  and  in  the  time 
between  waa  expected  to  make  himself  generally  use- 
ful. In  such  a  place  a  shirk  would  have  found  him- 
self unhappy,  but  the  lad  Rindge  was  no  shirk:  his 
own  work  was  always  done  promptly,  and  it  was 
always  his  inclination  to  reach  out  for  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  those  above  him.  When  he  was  "the  boy" 
he  was  always  ready  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  book-keeping, 
and  when  he  became  himself  a  book-keeper  he  man- 
aged, by  working  out  of  hours,  to  get  time  to  act  as  a 
salesman  in  the  busier  portion  of  the  day.  He  was 
abfteraious  in  his  habits  and  recognized  alcoholic 
beverages  and  tobacco  aa  his  enemies.  His  powers  of 
observation  and  his  memory  were  alike  remarkable; 
he  saw  everything  and  forgot  nothing.  As  an  .ac- 
couutant  be  was  thorough  and  exact ;  aa  a  salesman 
he  was  active  and  popular;  he  made  himself  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  the  qualities  of  manufactured  goods 
and  an  expert  in  wool  and  other  raw  materials. 

Such  a  man  could  not  but  rise,  and  in  the  year 
1847  he  was  admitted  a  partner  in  the  firm,  then 
styled  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker,  and  when  he  died 
he  WES  the  senior  member  of  the  house,  tlien  Parker, 
Wilder  &  Co. 

He  grew  with  his  business,  opening  his  mind  and 
enlarging  his  scale  of  action  aa  manufacturing  devel- 
oped and  the  times  changed.  Losses  never  discour- 
aged, but  simply  instructed  him,  and  the  end  of  a 
season  of  panic  which  swept  away  a  large  fraction  of 
his  capital  found  him  full  of  confidence  in  himself, 
not  bewailing  the  past,  but  looking  forward  cheerily 
to  the  future. 

It  was  a  fault  in  his  mercantile  character  that  he 
took  upon  himself  too  much,  and  that  as  his  work 
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grew  he  did  not  devolve  more  upon  his  employees. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  did  the  work  of  ten 
men;  certainly  he  loved  work,  but  it  would  have  been 
wise  and  it  would  probably  have  prolonged  his  life  if 
lie  had  been  willing  to  limit  himself  more  cla»ely  to 
the  navigation  of  the  ship,  leaving  others  to  trim  the 
sails  aud  keep  the  watch. 

He  was  a  stalwart-looking  man  to  the  last  and  his 
cheeks  kept  a  ruddy  hue  of  health.  His  powerful 
physique  was  illustrated  by  his  interference  in  one 
instance  to  put  a  slop  to  a  brutal  fight  between  two 
men  in  a  countrj'  town,  where,  as  they  were  struggling 
on  the  ground,  he  grasped  one  of  them  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat  and  raised  him  to  his  feet  as  if  be  had  been 
a  child.  But  even  the  stoutest  of  men  may  be  over- 
loaded and  Mr.  Eindge,  although  warned  of  his  dan- 
ger, preferred  apparently  to  incur  the  risk  rather  than 
deny  himself  the  exhilaration  of  earnest  occupation. 

Xor  was  he  content  to  confine  his  work  to  hia  own 
especial  avocations.  To  be  a  director  in  the  mauu- 
facturing  concerns  in  which  he  was  interested  was  to 
make  but  little  addition  to  his  cares,  for  he  would 
have  felt  the  same  responsibility  as  their  buying  and 
selling  agent;  but  as  his  reputation  for  business 
sagacity  increased  he  was  induced  to  assume  addi- 
tional duties.  For  two  years  he  was  an  alderman  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  the  director  in  two  banks — the 
president  of  one ;  trustee  in  the  Cambridge  Savings 
Bank,  president  of  the  Union  Glass  Compauy,  direc- 
tor in  the  Cambridge  Railroad  Company  aud  in  other 
corporations.  Besides  all  these,  when  consulted  by 
friends  he  was  not  content  to  limit  his  advice  to  gen- 
eralities, but  was  apt  to  make  a  study  of  their  inter- 
ests as  if  they  were  his  own  ;  and  it  was  said  by  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Boston  that  he  had  never  known 
yii.  Rindge's  equal  in  ability  to  grasp  the  deepest 
guestions  of  businebs  and  the  complicated  problems 
often  connected  therewith. 

One  can  only  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  have 
live<l  80  long.  His  strong  constitution  may  explain 
in  part  his  ability  to  bear  a  heavy  strain,  and  his 
readineas  to  enter  into  any  i)a.'8ing  recreation,  to  en- 
joy travel  and  to  be  easily  diverted  may  explain  the 
resL  He  found  but  little  diversion  in  books — men 
and  things  were  more  iuterestiug  to  him. 

Mr,  Rindge  was  fortuuate,  too,  iu  his  wife,  a  woman 
of  remarkable  kindliuess'  and  charity — everywhere 
revered  for  her  many  amiable  qualities,  and  nowhere 
better  appreciated  than  in  her  own  home.  Socially 
she  was  connected  with  many  charitable  societies  in 
Cambridge,  and  being  a  strict  church-goer  she  ex- 
erted a  wide-spread  iufluence  upon  the  morals  of  the 
city.  She  died  iu  less  than  two  years  after  her 
widowhood,  leaving  by  her  t\ill  charitable  founda- 
tions to  commemorate  her  husband. 

At  a  union  meeting  of  oflicera  of  the  various  corpo- 
rations with  which  he  was  connected,  resolutions  were 
passed  in  mmory  of  Mr.  R.iudge,  and  it  was  said  that 
every  eye  was  dimmed  by  tears. 


As  showing  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  theae  few  extracts  from  many  public  notices 
may  suffice. 

■'As  a  merchant,"  saj'B  a  Boston  paper,  "he  leaves 
a  character  above  reproach,  as  a  citizen  he  was  uni- 
versally respected  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  mercantile  communities  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
where  he  was  widely  known  and  wherein  he  was  ac- 
corded a  position  second  to  none." 

"As  a  business  man,"  writes  a  Cambridge  editor, 
"  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  is  evidenced  by 
his  associations  in  this  city.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  director  in  the  Charles  River  National  Bank  and 
later  became  its  President.  He  was  also  a  director  in 
the  Lechmere  National  Bank  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Cambridge  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Rindge  was  always 
identified  with  projects  for  the  good  of  the  city,  and 
was  a  liberal  giver  to  worthy  causes." 

"  With  an  ambition  to  work  and  win,"  says  another 
notice,  "but  always  jealous  of  his  character,  nothing 
could  wean  him  from  the  path  he  had  chosen.  ^Va  he 
grew  in  years  so  grew  his  reputation  for  probity  and 
commercial  ability.  .  .  .  With  advancement  he  as- 
sumed the  burdens  following  such  promotion  with  a 
degree  of  modesty  equaled  only  by  the  diligence  and 
uprightness  exercised  in  the  execution  of  all  trusts 
committed  to  his  care.  And  thus  half  a  century  of 
years  in  business  life  was  passed,  the  experieuce  of » 
each  year  adding  to  the  fullness  of  a  mind  already 
admired  for  the  display  of  such  superior  qualities." 

In  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Rindge  passed 
the  summer  seasons  by  the  sea  at  the  old  town  of 
>rarblefaead,  at  first  as  the  tenant  of  others,  but  finally 
in  the  beautiful  home  which  he  built  at  Little-Top 
Hill,  near  Peach's  Point.  From  the  first  he  "took 
to  "  the  town  and  its  people,  and  his  life  here  was  one 
of  uniestrained  enjoyment.  Here  be  threw  off  all 
business  cares  and  immersed  himself  in  healthy  coun- 
try living.  His  regard  for  the  people  was  warmly 
returned,  as  is  testified  by  the  deep  feeling  which 
marked  his  obituary  in  the  local  press. 

"  It  was  with  saddened  faces  and  heavy  hearts," 
says  the  Marblehead  J/essaiger,  "  that  our  people 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Rindge  last  week. 
No  person  ever  died  in  our  midst  who  was  more  uni- 
versally respected  than  was  he. 

"  From  the  first  he  .seemed  to  love  our  people  and 
they  in  turn  had  learned  to  love  him.  Unlike  a  great 
many  others  who  have  sojourned  iu  our  community 
as  summer  residents,  he  could  see  nothing  strange  in 
our  dialect  or  beliavior  that  would  excite  ridicule  or 
comment.  Our  crooked,  narrow  streets  and  quaint  old 
houses  called  forth  from  him  no  disparaging  remarks, 
but  he  could  only  see  in  those  he  met  men,  women 
and  children  created  in  the  image  of  God  like  himself 
and  that  he  was  commanded  to  love  them;  and  this 
he  did  moat  earnestly  aiid  his  love  was  reciprocated 
by  them. 

"  He  did  not  seem  to  be  over-anxious  to  form  an 
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acquaintance  with  tlie  t;/ile,  so  called  (although  lie 
treated  nil  courteously),  hut  rather  the  men  of  the 
people,  the  day  laborers.  He  never  pa>ied  one  on 
the  street  without  a  kindly  salutation  and  friendly 
(greeting,  and  if  one  was  burdened  with  a  bundle  or 
had  a  long  walk  to  and  from  his  work,  he  was  invited 
to  a  sent  beside  him  in  his  carriage  to  enjoy  a  ride 
and  also  the  pleasure  of  hia  entertaining  ;i.nd  genial 
conversation.  .  .  , 

"But  above  all  he  was  a  friend  to  the  needy  and 
down-trodden.  No  one  who  ever  asked  alms  for  him- 
self or  others,  or  a  favor  of  any  kind  from  hiui.  was 
ever  refused  ;  but  he  never  published  it  to  the  World, 
for  quietly  and  without  display  he  gave  generously  of 
his  ample  wealth.  His  'creed'  seemed  to  be  more 
than  an  empty  form  for,  like  the  Master,  he  went  about 
doing  good.  He  was  in  every  sense  a  true  Christian 
gentleman.  ... 

"The  world  is  made  better  by  such  lives.  It  would 
be  well  for  some  of  our  wealthy  men  to  stop  and  con- 
sider if  it  is  not  better  to  make  friends  instead  of 
enemies  of  their  fellow-men  who  have  le-s  means  than 
themselves.  Let  them  study  the  life  of  this  good  man 
whose  deeds  are  so  eushrincd  in  all  our  hearts  as 
never  to  be  forgotten.  .  .  ." 

Akin  to  the  fesitiire  of  char.icter  above  commended, 
is  the  interest  which  Jlr.  Rindge  took  in  the  persons 
employed  in  mills  under  his  direction.  He  remem- 
bered and  recognized  men  and  women,  and  enjoyed 
talking  with  them  ;  and  this  not  as  de  hatd  en  bus,  but 
placing  himself  and  them  on  precisely  the  same  level. 

It  was  the  de-ire  of  the  family  th.-it  the  funeral  ser- 
vices should  be  private  and  their  wish  was  respected; 
but  most  unexpectedly  a  greU  throng  attended  at  the 
burial.  Neighbors  and  business  fri  ends,  official  asso- 
ciates and  employees  and  many  persons  whom  he  had 
befriended  were  there,  bearing  witness  by  their  attend- 
ance to  their  esteem  and  his  worih. 


JAMES  MEI.LEN. 

The  general  verdict  of  a  man's  contemporaries 
would  be  a  truer  estimate  of  his  leal  worth  than 
the  glowing  memorials  which  find  their  way  into 
the  obituary  columns  of  the  newspapers  when  a  good 
citizen  dies.  Tried  hy  this  standard,  the  quiet,  genial 
and  unassuming  traits  of  James  Mellen  would  call 
forth  a  practically  unanimous  tribute  of  good  will  and 
esteem  from  his  fellow-towntmen,  and  a  hearty  as- 
sent from  a  widely-scattered  host  of  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates.  His  is  an  open  record  of  an  honor- 
able and  successful  business  man  whose  original  stock 
iu  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  that  old-fashioned  family 
legacy — personal  industry,  honesty  and  brains.  With 
such  an  equipment  it  is  not  strange  that  he  has 
earned  a  large  measure  of  success,  an  d  is  easily  classed 
among  the  su  bstantial  citizens  of  Middlesex  County. 
In  brief  outline,  the  record  of  his  early  years  is  that 
of  the  typical  New  England-bred  hoy.  Born  in 
Charlestown  April  9,  1838,  his  childhood,  uutil  the 


aee  of  seven  year.'-,  was  pjihsi-d  there,  when  the  family 
then  moved  to  Cambridge.  His  faiiier,  James,  Sr.> 
was  bfjrn  November  1,  1S15,  and  married,  September 
10,  1837,  Sarah  Ann  (Hilton)  Melien,  the  widow  of 
his  brother,  David  ]ilellen,  Jr..  who  was  born  March 
l'>,  1804.  who  died  November  11,  183G.  Th^  children 
of  this  last  marriage  were  James,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  David,  Jr.,  who  was  born  November  24i 
1839.  David  died  3e])tember  18,1852.'  The  chil- 
dren by  the  marriage  with  David  were  Louisa  Maria, 
bnru  March  21,  1829 ;  William  Otis,  born  February 
17,  1831;  and  Ellen  Celinda,  born  May  8, 1833.  The 
grandfather  of  3Ir.  Mellen  was  David,  and  his  grand- 
mother was  Grace  Beals. 

The  educational  advantages  of  Mr.  .Mellen  were 
those  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of  Charlestown 
and  Cambridge,  which  he  attended  until  he  w.-u  old 
enough  to  be  of  assistance  to  his  father  in  his  business 
as  a  contractor  and  mover  of  buildings.  He  entered 
heartily  into  this  work  with  the  vigor  born  of  his 
sturdy  Scotch  ancestry,  and  became  efficient  in  the 
details  of  this  business.  He  was  occaaioually  cm- 
ployed  by  Mr,  Curtis  Diivis,  who  was  then  coming 
into  prominence  as  the  manufacturer  of  soap  in  a  large 
Wily,  and  such  was  the  aptness  of  young  Mellen  that 
he  soon  became  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  (to  him) 
new  business,  and  in  1864  was  taken  into  partnership 
by  Mr.  Davis,  and  became  thoroughly  identified  with 
this  industry,  which  had  become,  prior  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Davis,  in  1887,  of  very  large  proportions,  and 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  fact  Mr.  Mellen  had 
contributed  his  full  meed  of  energetic  work  «vith 
hands  and  brains.  Nor  was  Mr.  Davis  alone  of  his 
family  the  one  to  be  attracted  by  his  manly  and  vig- 
orous personality  to  this  comely  young  man, — Cupid 
must  have  "  had  a  hand  in  it,"  for  November  1,  18(30, 
Mr.  Mellen,  was  married  and  the  happy  bride  was 
Christana  Van  Ness,  eldest  daughter  of  Curtis  Davis, 
and  for  over  thirty  years  they  have  together  enjoyed 
the  fruitage  of  hia  intelligent  business  abilities  in 
yearly  increasing  measure. 

A  beautiful  home  on  Washington  Aveuue,  in  Cam- 
hridge,  and  a  lovely  summer  cottage  on  the  North 
Shore,  are  among  the  incidents  of  this  companion- 
bhip.  Jlr.  Jlellen,  while  not  taking  any  active  part  in 
politics,  is  interested  in  public  atfairs,  and  while  in  th  e 
main  acting  with  the  Republican  party,  lie  considers 
himself  an  Independent.  He  represented  Lis  section 
of  the  city  in  the  Council,  has  had  to  do  with  the 
management  of  financial  affairs,  and  is  a  safe  adviser 
and  a  whole-souled,  benevolent  friend.  The  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellen  are:  Edwin  Davis,  horn  Nov. 
23,  1861;  Mary  Lizzie,  born  Aug.  19,  1863;  Louisa 
Maria,  horn  Sept,  18,  18(35  ;  Martha  Davis,  born  Nov. 
13,  1868;  Sarah  Agnes,  born  Nov.  20,  1869;  Nettie 
Christana,  born  July  15,  1870,  died  July  14,  1871. 

Of  these  children,  Edwin  Davis,  Sept.  5,  1683, 
married  Adele  Loda,  and  they  have  one  child,  Lucile 
ChriaUin.a,  born  July  5,  188G. 
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Mary  Lizzie,  Xov.  1, 1886,  was  married  to  Frederick 
L.  Cunningham,  and  tliey  have  one  cliild,  James 
Melleu,  born  Jan.  16,  1888. 

Mr.  ilellen  has  provided  for  his  children  more  ex- 
tended educational  advantages  than  were  common  in 
his  boyhood  days.  His  son,  Edwin  D.,  having  taken 
high  rank  as  a  scholar,  has  been  taken  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  and  it  is  to  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  this  business  will  in  the  future  be  carried 
to  greater  degrees  of  perfection  by  the  light  of  science 
and  chemical  analysis. 

EBEX  NORTON  HORSFORD. 

Eben  Xorton  Horsford  was  born  at  Moscow,  Liv- 
ingston County,  New  York,  July  27, 1818.  Hia  father 
was  Jerediah  Horsford,  from  Charlotte,  Chittenden 
County,  Vermont ;  and  his  mother.  Charity  Maria 
Norton,  from  Goshen,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 
She  was  in  direct  descent  from  Thomas  Norton  of  the 
Colony  of  1639,  which  came  first  to  New  Haven  and 
afterwards  went  to  Guilford. 

The  son  enjoyed  the  rare  advantages  of  a  home  in 
which  good  books  were  common,  and  the  parental 
training  was  refined  and  vigorous.  He  attended  the 
district  schools  and  select  schools  until  he  was  thirteen, 
when  for  three  years  he  was  a  student  in  the  Living- 
ston County  High  School.  While  yet  a  boy  he  was 
employed  in  the  extemporaneous  surveys  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie,  and  the  Rochester  and  Auburn  Rail- 
roads. Then  followed  a  course  of  study  at  the  Rens- 
selaer Institute,  where  he  graduated  as  civil  engineer 
in  1837.  He  was  for  two  years  engaged  in  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  an  assistant 
to  Professor  Hall.  For  four  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  Albany  Female  Academy  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  during 
this  time  he  lectured  on  chemistry  in  Newark  College, 
Delaware.  For  two  years  after  this  he  was  a  student 
of  chemistry  under  Liebig,  at  Giessen,  Germany.  On 
his  return  to  this  country  he  was  appointed  Rumford 
Professor  of  Applied  Sciences  in  Harvard  University, 
and  he  filled  this  professorohip  for  sixteen  years. 
Since  his  resignation  of  that  office  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  chemical  manufactures  based  on  his  own  in- 
ventions. He  has  taken  out  some  thirty  patents,  most 
of  them  connected  with  chemistry. 

In  1847  Profes'ior  Horsford  was  married  to  Mary 
L'Hommedieu  Gardiner,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Smith  Gardiner,  of  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.  She 
died  in  1855,  leaving  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  is 
the  *yife  of  Andrew  Fiske,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  one 
the  wife  of  Judge  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  Boston. 

In  1857  he  married  a  sister  of  his  former  wife, 
Phoebe  Dayton  Gardiner,  who  has  one  daughter. 
Hia  home  is  still  in  Cambridge. 

Besides  the  professional  career  of  Professor  Hors- 
ford, he  has  engaged  in  many  works  of  general 
utility  and  interest.  His  first  work  on  his  return 
from  Germany  waa  on  the  proper  material  for  the 


service-pipes  of  the  Boston  Water- Works,  in  view  of 
which  the  city  of  Boston  presented  him  with  a  ser- 
vice of  plate.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  An- 
drew, soon  after  the  opening  of  the  late  war,  on  the 
Commission  for  the  Defence  of  Boston  Harbor,  and 
prepared  the  report  of  the  plans  to  be  pursued  in  the 
event  of  the  approach  of  Confederate  cruisers.  He 
devised  a  marching  ration  for  the  army,  reducing 
transportation  to  the  simplest  terms.  Of  this  ration 
General  Grant  ordered  and  there  were  prepared  half 
a  million. 

In  1873  he  was  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna,  and  he  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  report  in  connection  with  hia  of- 
ficial duties.  In  1876  he  was  a  commissioner  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

As  the  intimate  friend  of  Henry  F.  Durant,  Esq.,  the 
founder  of  Wellesley  College,  Professor  Horsford  has 
been  the  constant  and  munificent  friend  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  has  been  from  its  organization  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  interests  of  the  college.  lie  has 
endowed  the  college  library  and  founded  the'^system 
of  the  "Sabbatical  Year,"  as  it  is  called  by  which 
the  professors  are  allowed  the  seventh  year  for  rest 
and  study  in  Europe,  and  a  system  of  pensions  for 
the  professors. 

Of  late  years  he  has  given  much  time  to  geograph- 
ical studies.  His  attention  was  turned  to  New  Eng- 
land Cartography  and  especially  to  the  finding  of  the 
lost  city  of  Norumbega.  His  investigation  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  ancient  city  was  not  in  Maine,  but  in 
Massachusetts.  His  first  research  led  him  to  the  Old 
Fort  of  Norumbeg,  at  the  mouth  of  Stony  Brook,  in 
the  town  of  Weston.  When  he  had  decided  from  the 
literature  and  geography  where  its  site  must  have  been, 
he  drove  to  the  spot,  but  a  few  miles  from  his  own 
hou.se,  and  there  found  the  remains  of  extensive 
ditches  and  walls.  Five  years  later  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  the  site  and  walls  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Norumbega  at  Watertown.  It  was  a  startling  dis- 
covery. His  conclusion  was  inevitable.  The  ma])s, 
the  books,  the  ancient  walls,  the  results  of  his  studies 
in  the  field,  combined  to  convince  him  that  this  was 
the  place  which  had  been  named  in  history  and 
song,  but  had  long  ago  been  lost  to  sight.  In  the 
summer  of  1889  he  erected  a  tower  of  stone  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fort,  and  commemorate  the 
discoveries  of  Vinland  and  Norumbega.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  historical  enterprise  he  found  other  ex- 
tensive remains  of  Norse  settlements  on  the  banks  of 
Charles  River.  Following  the  old  sagas,  he  found 
that  Leif  Erikson  after  his  landfall  on  Cape  Cod, 
sailed  up  the  Charles,  in  the  year  1000.  The  coinci- 
dences between  the  sagas  and  the  river  and  its  banks 
were  striking,  and  as  one  point  after  another  became 
clear  to  his  mind  he  saw  where  Leif  and  his  compan- 
ions had  come  ashore  and  where  they  had  built  their 
houses.    He  has  issued  monographs  in  which  his  in- 
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vcstigationa  have  been  described  at  length  with  maps 
and  photogi  nphs.  When  the  ptatuc  of  Loif  Erikson 
■was  erected  in  Boston  in  1887,  the  historical  address 
on  the  day  of  its  unveiling  was  given  in  Faueuilllall 
by  Professor  Ilorsford. 

In  1889  he  gave  a  public  address  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  before  a  large  gathering,  upon  his  dis- 
covery of  Noruinbega.  The  American  Geographical 
Society  was  represented  on  the  occasion. 

By  the  invitation  of  the  authorities  of  Boston,  he 
delivered  the  memorial  address  upon  the  life  and  work 
of  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph. 

In  1886  he  gave  an  address  in  connection  with  the 
library  festival  at  Wellesley  College.  He  has  for 
many  years  conducted,  as  an  expert,  investigations  in 
chemistry  and  physics.  He  has  published  numerous 
chemical  researches  in  the  scientific  publications  of 
Europe  and  America. 

Prol'essor  Horsford  is  still  busily  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional and  philanthropic  work  whose  influence  is 
extended  and  helpful. 

:        CHAPTER  XV.  • 
ACTON. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  FLETCHER. 

TIio  liupo  of  rescuing  from  tho  wroult  of  olilivioil  Bomo  of  the  precious 
relics  of  tlie  ptist  has  boeu  tlie  Holiiceof  caro  in  tlie  preparalionof  tliis  woi  k. 

lioiirty  tllaiiltH  are  here  expreOBod  and  acIinowleclRnifntB  made  to  tliose 
■\vlio  tiiive  contributed  with  tlio  pen  and  tlie  memory  in  aid  of  tlui  sicetcli. 

Williain  D.  Tuttle,  Ewq.,  the  town  clerlt,  and  liis  sun,  Horace  F.,  have 
rendered  important  assiHtauco  iu  gathering  facts  from  tho  town  records. 

Tile  Iiistorical  map  pi  epared  hy  Horace  F.  Tiittle  for  tlie  liistory,  and 
wiiicli  it  was  liojiod  could  be  published  in  tho  same,  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion for  future  reference.  Its  important  items  aie  given.  It  shouM  be 
printed  and  doubtless  will  bo  suou.  Kev.  Dr.  Knowlton,  Rev.  P. 
P.  Wood,  Rev.  Mr.  Heath,  A.  A.  M^yman,  Kaq,,  Horace  llosmer  and  Itis 
daughter  Bertha,  Deacon  Samuel  Hosnier,  Sirs.  John  llajtgood,  flirs. 
Lottie  Flagg,  Luther  Oonant,  Ksq.,  Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Luke  Smith 
have  rendered  essential  service  in  gathering  up  tho  fragments  that 
nothing  be  lost. 

Tho  Centennial  address  of  Josiah  11.  Adams,  Rsq.,  Shattuck's  "  History 
of  Concord  "  and  the  "  Colonial  History  "  of  Oliarlos  II.  0.  Walcott  have 
been  fioely  consulted  in  the  compilation. 

The  history  of  Acton  seeuia  to  tho  writer  in  the  review  like  a  romance 
dropped  freshly  from  the  skies.  It  is  in  reality  a  plain  tale  of  persons 
and  events  which  have  consecrated  for  all  time  this  locality. 

JABIEB  Fl.F.TOHEll. 

Colonial  Period. — Acton,  twenty-four  miles 
northwest  of  Boston,  has  on  the  north  Littleton  and 
Westford  ;  on  the  east  Carlisle  and  Concord  ;  on  the 
south  Sudbury,  Maynard  and  Stow ;  and  on  the 
west  Boxboro'  and  Littleton. 

Acton  at  ils  incorporation,  July  21,  J.735,  was 
bounded  by  Sudbury,  Concord,  Billerica,  Chelmsford, 
Westford,  Littleton  and  Stow,  which  then  included 
Boxborough.  The  principal  part  of  what  is  now 
Carlisle,  then  belonging  to  Old  Concord,  was  set  off 
as  a  part  of  the  new  town,  Acton. 

The  Carlisle  District  of  Acton  was  incorporated  as 
a  separate  town  in  1780 ;  the  easterly  part  of  Old 
Concord  was  incorporated  in  the  new  town  of  Bed- 
ford in  1729  ;  and  the  southerly  part  of  Old  Concord 
was  incorporated  in  the  new  town  of  Lincoln  in  17-54, 


so  that  from  1754  to  1780  the  township  of  Acton  was 
larger  than  that  of  Concord,  though  much  behind  in 
wealth  and  population.  At  the  time  of  Concord's  in- 
corporation, in  1G35,  what  is  now  the  Acton  territory 
was  not  a  part  of  Concord,  but  was  granted  to  Con- 
cord a  few  years  after  by  the  name  of  the  "  Concord 
Village,"  or  the  new  grant  covering  nearly  the  pres- 
ent boundaries  of  Acton.  The  Willard  Farms  in- 
cluded in  the  act  incorporating  Acton  in  1735  had, 
previous  to  that  act,  been  granted  to  Concord. 

When  Acton  was  made  a  town  the  statute  bounded 
it  on  the  east  by  "  Concord  old  Bounds,''  from  which 
it  appears,  as  before  stated,  that  it  includes  no  part  of 
the  original  Concord  and  that  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  towns  is  a  portion  of  the  old  Concord 
on  that  side. 

The  Acton  boundary  extended  leads  to  a  heap  of 
lichen-covered  boulders,  surmounted  by  a  stake. 

This  ancient  monument  is  near  the  top  of  a  hill 
in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Carlisle,  and  undoubtedly 
marks  the  old  northwest  corner  of  Concord. 

It  was  identified  and  pointed  out  to  Cha-s.  H.  Walcott, 
of  Concord,  on  the  ground  by  Major  B.  F.  Heald,  of 
Carlisle,  who  says  that  he  has  often  heard  his  father  and 
other  ancient  men,  long  since  deceased,  speak  of  this 
bound  as  marking  the  old  Concord  corner. 

Everything  goes  to  corroborate  this  testimony.  The 
place  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Berry 
Corner,"  and  was  the  original  northeast  corner  of 
Acton,  but  in  1780  (statute  passed  April  28,  1780)  a 
portion  of  that  town  near  this  point  was  included  in 
what  was  then  constituted  the  District  of  Carlisle, 
and  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  the 
same  na/ne  (Carlisle  did  not  acquire  all  the  legal 
characteristics  of  a  town  until  February  18,  1805  —  3 
Special  Laws,  497). 

Thomtis  Wheeier  and  others  who  came  to  Concord 
about  1639,  found  the  most,  convenient  of  the  lands 
already  given  out,  and  in  1642  petitioned  for  a  gram 
of  land  on  the  northwest,  which  was  conceded  on 
condition  that  they  improved  the  grant  within  two 
years.  Most  of  the  lands  were  granted  to  Concord 
for  feeding. 

They  were  not  very  accurately  defined,  being  found 
upon  actual  survey  to  contain  a  greater  number  of 
acres  than  nominally  specified  in  the  grants. 

A  settlement  was  begun  on  these  grants  as  early  as 
1656  and  possibly  -ii  few  years  earlier.  The  Shepherd 
and  Law  families  were  among  the  first  settlers. 

Many  of  tho  meadows  were  open  jjrairies  affording, 
with  little  or  no  labor,  grass  in  abundance. 

Some  of  the  uplands  had  been  cleared  by  the  In- 
dians and  were  favorite  places  for  feeding.  In  those 
days  the  "  new  grant"  was  familiarly  called,  and  with 
some  reason,  "  Concord's  sheep  pasture." 

In  1666,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  General 
Court,  Richard  Beers,  of  Watertown,  and  Thomas 
Noyes,  of  Sudbury,  laid  out  the  now  grant,  or  Con- 
cord Village,  as  it  was  called,  comprising  tho  present 
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territory  of  Acton  and  portions  of  Carlisle  and  Lit- 
tleton, and  made  their  return  in  the  following  year. 

On  January  12,  1669,  a  lease  was  made  by  Con- 
cord to  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  for  the  term  of 
twenty-one  years,  of  two  hundred  acres  of  upland 
and  sixty  acres  of  meadow,  lying  west  of  Nashoba 
Brook,  in  consideration  of  which  he  agreed  to  pay  a 
yearly  rent  of  £5  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
seven  years,  and  to  build  a  house  forty  feet  in  length, 
eighteen  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  stud,  "  covered 
with  shingles,  with  a  payer  of  chimnes,"  also  a  barn 
forty  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet 
stud.  These  buildings  were  to  be  left  at  the  end  of 
the  term  for  the  use  of  the  town,  with  thirty  acres  of 
land  in  tillage  and  sufficiently  fenced. 

He  agreed  further,  and  this  was  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  lease,  to  receive  and  pasture  the  dry  cattle 
belonging  to  the  town's  people,  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number  nor  to  be  fewer  than 
eighty. 

The  cattle  were  to  be  marked  by  their  owners  and 
delivered  to  Captain  Wheeler  at  his  house,  and  the 
price  was  fixed  at  two  shillings  a  head,  payable  one- 
third  in  wheat,  one-third  in  rye  or  pease,  and  one- 
third  in  Indian  corn. 

The  owners  were  to  "  keep  the  said  herd  twelve 
Sabboth  dayes  yearly,  at  the  appointment  and  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  by  said  Thomas  or  his  heires 
allotted." 

The  number  of  cattle  received  under  this  agree- 
ment fell  below  the  lowest  limit,  and,  in  January, 
1673,  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  so  modified  that 
Captain  Wheeler  was  entitled  to  receive  one  shilling 
per  head. 

The  town  of  Concord  laid  out  a  road  to  Thomas 
Wheeler's  mill,  the  first  grist-mill  in  Acton,  located 
on  the  present  site  of  Wetherbee's  mill,  as  is  proved 
by  the  foundations  of  the  old  mill  found  when  dig- 
ging for  the  present  mill. 

The  canal  now  used  is  essentially  the  same  as  then 
used. 

The  mill  was  tended  for  the  most  part  by  women. 
A  Mrd.  Joseph  Barker  had  charge  among  the  last. 

Going  up  from  that  site  to  the  present  aaw-mill  we 
find  on  the  east  side  of  the  dam,  near  the  road,  the 
abutments  of  what  were  old  iron  works,  called  at  the 
time  a  forge. 

Here  they  had  a  trip-hammer  and  other  implements 
and  conveniences  for  working  in  iron.  Joseph  Har- 
ris made  the  latches  and  the  iron-work  from  this 
forge  for  the  firat  meeting-house. 

The  ore,  which  was  saielted  with  charcoal,  was  bog 
iron  ore  fuund  in  the  vicinity,  some  rods  southwest. 
The  building  for  the  storing  of  the  charcoal  was  a 
little  distance  up  the  old  road  going  west,  beyond  the 
old  walls.  The  charcoal  bed  is  easily  determined  by 
Btrikitig  a  spade  into  the  ground. 

The  old  road  went  south  of  the  present  saw-mill 
and  wound  around  near  the  old  wall  up  to  the  brook 


at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  there  followed  up  the 
stream  on  the  right  side. 

Captain  Thomas  Wheeler's  house,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  dwelling-house  deserving  the  name,  was 
west  of  the  brook,  not  far  from  the  wall  where  the 
old  lilac  bushes  still  stand,  which  belonged  to  hid 
garden  plot. 

The  spring  near  the  brook,  now  enclosed  in  a  bar- 
rel, was  Captain  Wheeler's  well.  There  are  evidences 
of  an  old  orchard  opposite  on  the  south  side  of  the 
brook.  The  Canadian  plum-trees  near  by  are  said  to 
have  come  from  the  stones  of  plums  which  the  sol- 
diers brought  on  their  return  from  Canada  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Barker,  who  tended  the  mill,  lived  at 
one  time  in  Captain  Wheeler's  house.  John  Barker's 
house  was  a  little  to  the  right,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
stream,  and  farther  west  of  Thomas  Wheeler's  house 
and  barn. 

Captain  Thomas  Wheeler  died  in  1676,  from 
wounds  received  in  his  fight  with  the  Indians  at 
Brookfield.  He  was  born  a  leader  of  men  in  war 
and  peace.  The  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Cap- 
tain Edward  Hutchinson,  after  hostilities  had  begun 
at  Plymouth,  written  by  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  is 
the  epic  of  Colonial  times.  He  was  so  associated 
with  the  first  start  in  the  settlement  and  business  ac- 
tivities of  Acton,  before  its  incorporation,  that  we  give 
space  to  the  excellent  synopsis  of  his  narrative,  by 
Charles  H.  Walcott,  the  Colonial  historian  of  Con- 
cord : 

"Captain  Hutchinson  was  commissioned  by  the 
Council  at  Boston  to  proceed  to  the  Nipmuck  coun- 
try, so  called,  in  what  is  now  Worcester  County,  and 
confer  with  the  Indians  there  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting, if  possible,  any  extension  of  Philip's  influ- 
ence in  that  direction. 

"  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  who  was 
already  advanced  in  years,  and  had  commanded  the 
western  troop  of  horse  ever  since  its  organization, 
was  ordered  to  accompany  Hutchinson  with  an  escort 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  of  his  company.  Ac- 
cordingly they  set  out  from  Cambridge  and  arrived 
at  Quabaug,  or  Brookfield,  on  Sunday,  August  Ist. 
Here  they  received  information  that  the  Indians 
whom  they  expected  to  meet  had  withdrawn  to  a 
place  about  ten  miles  distant  towards  the  northwest. 
A  detachment  of  four  men  was  sent  forward  to  assure 
them  of  the  peaceable  character  of  the  expedition, 
and  a  meeting  was  agreed  upon  for  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  on  a  plain  within  tliree  miles  of 
the  town. 

"  There  was  some  apprehension  of  treachery,  but 
prominent  citizens  of  Brookfield  not  only  expressed 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  tho  savages,  but 
declared  their  own  willingness  to  be  present  at  the 
conference,  and  Hutchinson  decided  that  the  appoint- 
ment must  be  kept.  The  Indians,  however,  did  not 
appear,  and  this  fact,  together  with  other  suspicious 
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circimiHtmiccB,  led  tho  nagacious  Wlicclcr  to  think 
lliat  to  venturo  iurther  would  be  iiiiwise.  Hut 
lliit(diiii»oii  WUH  unwilling  to  abandon  iiin  niisHion 
with  nothing  accomplished,  and,  in  delerencc  to  hie 
wishes,  the  order  was  given  to  advance  towardw  a 
swamp  wiiere  tho  savages  were  supposed  to  bo  lurk- 

"  Aa  they  proceeded  the  narrowness  of  the  path, 
witli  the  swamp  on  one  side  and  a  rocky  hill  on  the 
other,  forced  men  and  horses  to  march  in  single  file. 

"Suddenly  the  war-whoop  resounded,  and  the  ad- 
vancing column  was  assailed  by  a  volley  of  arrows  and 
bullets  discharged  from  behind  trees  and  bushes,  kill- 
iiig  eight  men,  wounding  five,  and  throwing  the  line 
into  disorder,  which  was  materially  increased  by  the 
difficulty  of  turning  about  or  passing  by  in  the  strait- 
ened passage-way. 

"  Captain  Wheeler  spurred  his  horse  up  the  hillside, 
when,  finding  himself  unhurt  and  perceiving  that 
some  of  his  men  had  fallen  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  rushing  forward  to  finish  their 
work,  he  turned  about  and  dashed  boldly  forward  to 
attack  them. 

"The  movement  separated  him  for  a  few  moments 
from  his  men.  A  well-directed  shot  killed  his  horse 
and  brought  the  old  man  to  the  ground  wounded, 
and  it  would  soon  have  been  all  over  with  the  brave 
captain,  had  not  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  also 
wounded,  come  to  his  rescue. 

"Quickly  dismounting,  he  placed  his  father  in  the 
saddle,  and  ran  by  his  side  until  he  caught  another 
horse  that  had  lost  his  rider,  and  so  the  two  escaped 
with  their  lives,  but  suffering  severely  from  their 
wounds. 

"  This  was  merely  the  beginning.  Hutchinson  had 
received  a  wound  that  caused  his  death  in  a  few  days, 
and  now  the  task  of  extricating  tho  command  from 
its  perilous  situation  devolved  upon  Captain  Wheeler. 
It  was  performed  in  masterly  fashion.  Keeping  to 
the  open  country  and  avoiding  the  woods,  they  re- 
traced their  way,  with  the  assistance  of  friendly  In- 
dian guides,  to  the  village  of  Brookfield,  took  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  houses,  and 
fortified  as  best  they  could. 

"  They  had  not  long  to  wait  before  tho  enemy  ap^ 
poared  in  superior  numbers,  and  attacked  the  strong- 
hold with  vigor. 

"  The  captain's  disability  brought  to  the  front  Lieu- 
tenant Simon  Davis,  another  Concord  man,  who 
fought  and  prayed  with  a  fervor  that  reminds  one  of 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  To  him,  associated  with 
James  Richardson  and  John  Fiake,  of  Chelmsford, 
the  direction  of  affairs  was  entrusted. 

"  Two  men,  dispatched  to  Boston  for  assistance,  were 
unable  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  tho  besiegers,  and 
were  obliged  to  return. 

"The  Indians  piled  hay  and  other  combustibles 
against  the  side  of  the  house  and  sot  fire  to  them, 
thus  forcing  the  English  to  expose  themselves  in  their 


efforts  to  extinguish  tho  flames.  Their  bows  shot 
arrows  tipped  with  'wild  lire,'  which  alighted  on  the 
buildings  within  the  oncloHure  and  set.thcni  afire. 

"To  get  their  combustible  materials  close  to  the 
walls,  a  remarkable  engine,  fourteen  rods  long,  was 
constructed  by  tho  savages  of  poles  and  barrels,  which 
they  trundled  forward  on  its  menacing  errand.  For 
three  days  and  nights  this  horrible  warfare  continued. 

"The  besieged  were  compelled  to  witness  the  mutila- 
tion of  their  dead  comrades  who  had  fallen  outside, 
and  to  endure  as  best  they  could  the  jeers  and  taunts 
of  the  foe. 

"Eain  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  little  band  by 
putting  out  the  fires  of  their  assailants  and  rendering 
it  difficult  to  kindle  new  ones.  Davis,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  'lively  spirit,'  exhorted  his  men  to 
remember  that  God  was  fighting  on  their  side,  and  to 
take  good  aim  before  firing. 

"  The  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  soldiers,  borne  out 
on  wings  of  fire  and  smoke,  were  answered  by  cries  of 
the  unregenerate  heathen,  who  gave  utterance  to  hid- 
eous groanings  in  imitation  of  the  singing  of  psalms. 

"Twice  did  brave  Ephraim  Curtis  attempt  to  make 
his  way  through  the  enemy's  line  to  go  for  succor. 
Twice  was  he  compelled  to  return  baffled.  The  third 
time,  by  great  exertion  and  crawling  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  on  liis  hands  and  knees,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Marlborough,  where  he  gave  the  alarm,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  garrison  was  overjoyed 
at  the  arrival  of  their  old  neighbor  and  friend.  Major 
Willard,  with  a  force  of  forty-six  soldiers  and  five 
Indians,  who,  hearing  at  Marlborough  of  their  dis- 
tress, had  altered  his  course  to  come  to  their  relief. 

"Towards  morning  tho  Indiana  departed,  having  set 
fire  to  all  the  houses,  except  that  which  sheltered  the 
whites. 

"It  has  already  boon  stated  that  Captain  Wheeler 
was  severely  wounded,  and  his  son  was  detained  at 
Brookfield  for  several  weeks  by  the  injuries  he  had 
received. 

"  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Captain  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troop  received  a  hearty  welcome  on 
their  return  home.  The  town  kept  the  21st  day  of 
October,  1675,  as  'a  day  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  their  remarkable  deliverance  and  sale  re- 
turn.' It  was  a  battle  in  which  Concord  men  were 
foremost  in  the  display  of  courage  and  the  rarer  qual- 
ities that  constitute  good  leadership. 

"  Tho  Indians  appear  to  have  behaved  very  badly 
from  the  beginning.  They  were  guilty  of  an  unpro- 
voked and  treacherous  assault  upon  a  party  whose 
purpose  was  one  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  mis- 
sion was  an  honorable  one  and  faithfully  discharged; 
and  Wheeler  and  his  men  are  deserving  of  praise  for 
all  time  as  brave  soldiers  who  acquitted  themselves 
nobly  under  the  most  trying  circumstances," 

Nathan  Robbins  appears  to  be  the  first  owner  of 
the  land  after  Wheeler,  and  tho  land  has  passed  from 
father  to  son  over  since. 
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Acts  of  Incorporation. — An  act  to  incorporate 
the  town  of  Acton,  passed  July,  1735. 

"  "Wbereafl  the  inhabitanU  and  proprietors  of  the  Northwesterly  part  of 
Concord,  in  tlie  County  of  Middlesex,  called  the  Village  or  New  Grant, 
haye  represented  to  this  com  t  that  they  labor  under  great  difficultiea 
b3' renson  of  their  remoteness  from  the  place  of  public  worship  and 
therefore  desire  that  they  and  their  estates,  togethei-  with  the  farms 
ciUied  Willard  Farms,  may  be  set  off  a  distinct  and  separate  township 
fur  which  they  have  also  obtained  the  consent  of  the  town  of  O'incord  ; 

"  Be  it  tlierefore  enacted  by  his  EscelliMicy  the  Governor,  Council  and 
Representatives  in  General  Court  as=embled.  and  by  the  autliority  of  tlie 
same,  that  the  aiiJ  Northwesterly  part  of  Cjncord,  toijetUer  with  the 
Slid  farms  be,  and  hereby  are  set  off,  constituted  and  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  township  by  the  name  of  Acton,  and  agreeably  to  the 
following  boundaries,  namely,  beginning  ut  the  3outliwe3t  corner  of 
Concord  old  bounds,  then  Southwesterly  on  Sudbury  and  Stow  line  till 
it  comes  to  Littleton  line,  then  bounded  Nortlierly  by  Littleton,  West- 
foni  and  Chelmsford,  then  Easterly  by  BiUerica  till  it  comes  to  the 
Northwest  corner  of  Concord  old  bounds  and  by  said  bounds  to  the 
place  first  mentioned. 

*'And  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands  before  described  and  bounded 
be  and  hereby  are  vested  with  all  the  town  privileges  and  immunities 
that  the  inhabiunts  of  other  towns  within  this  Proviuce  are  or  by  law 
ought  to  be  vested  with. 

**  Provided  that  the  said  inhabitunts  of  the  said  town  of  Acton  do, 
witbiD  three  years  from  the  publication  of  this  Act,  erect  and  finish  a 
suitable  bonse  for  the  public  worship  of  God  and  procure  and  settle  a 
leurued  orthodox  minister  of  good  conversition  .and  rnaUe  provision  for 
his  comfortable  aud  honorable  support:** 

This  vicinity  was  called  Concord  Village  in  those 
days. 

Here  was  a  happy,  independent,  industrious  com- 
munity, owning  their  lands,  worshiping  God  in  their 
own  way  and  educating  their  children. 

For  seventeen  yeare  all  went  well,  till  Sir  Edmund 
Androa  appeared  in  Boston  and  tried  to  overthrow 
the  charter  which  was  served  by  the  people  as  their 
safeguard  and  protection. 

He  prohibited  town-meetings  except  once  a  year  to 
choose  officers. 

Puritan  flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  this.  Their 
town-meetings  meant  business,  and  now  they  were 
ordered  to  give  them  up.  Taxes  were  laid  without 
consulting  those  who  were  to  pay  them,  and,  worst 
of  all,  Andros  declared  all  land  titles  null  and  void. 

When  the  people  showed  their  deeds  from  the  In- 
dians he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  an  Indian's  signa- 
ture than  he  did  for  the  scratch  of  a  bear's  paw. 

Then  they  pleaded  what  we  in  late  days  have 
called  squatter  sovereignty.  But  he  said  that  no 
length  of  possession  could  make  valid  a  grant  from 
one  who  had  no  title. 

Then  the  people  rose  to  defend  their  homes  and  the 
rights  of  Englishmen. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1689,  the  Concord  Company, 
commanded  by  John  Heald,  the  first  selectman  of 
Acton  after  its  incorporation,  marched  to  Boston  to 
agsist  in  the  revolt  which  overthrew  the  Andros  gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  way  the  men  of  Concord  and  Acton  ante- 
dated the  original  19th  of  April,  which  has  since  be- 
come the  red-letter  day  in  our  hist^iry. 
The  First  Meeting-Hou8e. — "We  will  retrace  our 
t.  itepa  by  the  old  Brooks  tavern,  to  the  spot  opposite 
I 


where  now  stands  the  stately  school  building  of  the 
Centre  District. 

We  will  have  to  pause  a  long  time  here  before  com- 
prehending the  situation.  It  is  the  spot  where  stood 
for  seventy  years  that  old  landmark  of  the  past — the 
first  meeting-house  of  the  town  of  Acton. 

If  you  have  seen  the  striking  picture  in  the 
pamplilet  of  the  centennial  celebration,  you  will  have 
been  helped  to  an  impression  of  the  house  and  its 
surroundings. 

You  must  stand  yourself  on  that  hill  of  Zion,  for 
such  it  was  to  our  early  forefathers,  and  view  the 
landscape  o'er.  On  the  south  is  the  road  that  leads 
through  the  woods  to  the  resting-place  of  the  dead. 
On  the  east  rises  Annursneak  Hill,  hiding  from  view 
the  Deacefu!  homes  of  Mother  Concord. . 

To  the  north  of  Annursneak  is  Strawberry  Hill, 
whose  brow  strikes  but  eight  feet  below  the  brow  of  the 
former,  having  a  view  more  commanding  and  more 
accessible.  To  the  north  and  west  are  the  delectable 
Hills,  and  towering  above  them  all  in  the  distance, 
Watatuck,  Monadnock  and  Wachuselt,  old,  familiar 
faces  to  every  Acton  boy  and  girl. 

The  building  of  this  meeting-house  is  associated 
with  the  organization  of  Acton  as  a  separate  incor- 
porated town.  (See  act  of  incorporation.)  The  location 
and  erection  of  a  meeting-house  soon  began  to  agitate 
the  people.  In  October  of  the  year  of  incorporation  it 
was  voted  not  to  build  that  year,  but  "  to  set  the 
meeting-house  in  the  Center."  By  the  centre  was 
meant  the  point  of  intersection  of  lines  drawn  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  town.  This  decision  was  not 
satisfactory  to  all  the  inhabitants. 

At  a  meeting  holden  November  10, 1735,  it  was  pro- 
pounded whether  the  town  would  not  reconsider  their 
vote  to  have  the  meeting-house  in  the  centre,  and 
'■  agree  to  set  it  at  some  place  near  the  center  for  con- 
venience."' It  was  voted  not  to  reconsider.  It  was 
also  voted  not  to  do  anything  towards  building  the 
meeting-house  the  ensuing  year. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  the 
same  year  it  was  again  proposed  to  the  town  to  re- 
consider the  previous  action,  with  reference  to  the  lo- 
cation. The  article  was  dismissed.  But  the  minority 
had  another  meeting  warned  for  December  29th,  "  To 
see  if  the  Town  will  reconsider  thar  vote  that  they 
will  set  thare  meeting-house  in  the  Center,  and  agree 
to  set  it  on  a  knowl  with  a  grate  many  Pines  on  it. 
Laying  South  Easterly  about  twenty  or  thirty  Rods 
of  a  black  oak  tree,  whare  the  fire  was  made  the  last 
meeting,  or  to  se  if  the  Town  will  agree  to  set  thare 
meeting-house  on  a  knowl  the  North  of  an  oak  tree 
whare  they  last  met,  or  to  see  if  the  Town  will  chuse 
two  or  three  men  to  say  which  of  the  places  is  most 
convenient,  or  to  se  if  the  Comraity  think  that  knowl 
whereon  stands  a  dead  pine  between  the  two  afore- 
said knowls,  or  to  say  which  of  the  three  places  is 
most  convenient." 

At  this  meeting  the  location  was  changed  to  the 
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first  "knowl"  mentioned  in  the  warrant.  The  site  of 
the  first  nieeting-liouse  (a  little  to  the  south  of  where 
the  Centre  School-house  now  stands,  near  the  two 
elms)  was  twenty  or  thirty  rods  southeast  of  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  town,  as  it  was  before  the  in- 
corporation of  Carlisle. 

At  ihe  meeting  which  finally  decided  the  location 
of  the  house,  it  was  voted  to  begin  that  year  and  the 
dimensions  were  fixed  upon. 

The  house  was  to  be  forty-six  by  thirty-eight  feet 
in  length  and  width  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 

At  the  next  meeting  (January  2,  173G)  the  former 
vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  vote  Avas  to  have  the 
house  forty-six  by  thirty-six  and  21  feet  between 
joynts." 

Voted,  "  That  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  should 
have  the  offer  to  work  at  giting  the  timber  for  the 
house  by  the  Commity." 

Voted,  "  That  Samuel  Wheeler,  Jonathan  Parlin, 
Simon  Hunt,  John  Shepherd  and  Daniel  Shepherd 
be  a  Commity  to  manage  ye  affair  of  giting  the  tim- 
ber for  ye  meeting-house." 

Voted,  "That  the  Commity  should  have  six  shil- 
lings per  day  for  thar  work,  and  the  other  Laborers 
five  shillings  per  day." 

Voted,  "That  there  should  be  a  Eate  of  seventy 
pounds  made  and  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Acton  towards  setting  up  the  frame  of  the 
house." 

May  10,  1736,  it  was  voted  "That  the  Selectmen 
should  agree  with  Madam  Cuming  for  ye  land  for  ye 
meeting-house  to  stand  on." 

The  deed  of  the  land  of  the  first  meeting-house  in 
Acton  was  dated  January  25,  1737,  signed  by  "Anne 
Cummings,  wife  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cummings,  Sur- 
geon, now  abroad,  and  attorney  of  said  Alexander 
Cummings,  being  empowered  and  authorized  by 
him." 

This  deed  is  written  in  a  bold,  large-lettered  style, 
and  is  very  plain  to  read — as  but  few  specimens  of 
penmanship  seen  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

It  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  in  the  keeping 
of  the  town  clerk. 

The  style  of  it  reminds  one  of  John  Hancock's 
signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

September  15,  1736,  the  town  voted  "To  frame  and 
Raise  thar  meeting-house  before  winter,  and  John 
Heald,  Thomas  Wiieeler  and  Simon  Hunt  were 
chosen  a  Commity  impowered  to  Regulate  and 
Inspect  and  order  ye  framing  and  Raising  ye  meeting- 
house in  Acton  and  like  wise  to  agree  with  Carpen- 
ter or  carpenters  to  frame  ye  house." 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  decided  to  do  nothing 
about  preaching  for  the  enduing  winter. 

November  1,  1736,  Voted,  "Thnt  they  would  board 
and  shingle  ye  rooTs  and  board  and  clap-board  ye 
sides  and  ends,  make  window  frames  and  casements 
and  make  ye  door  and  crown  of  doors  and  windows, 
put  troughs  round,  build  ye  pulpit  and  lay  ye  lower 


floor,  ye  work  to  be  done  by  ye  first  of  November 
next." 

May  30,  1737,  Voted,  "  To  underpin  the  meeting- 
house by  working  each  man  a  day." 

Those  who  were  delinquent  were  required  to  work 
a  dHy  "  at  high  ways,  by  order  of  ye  surveyor,  more 
than  tliare  equal  part  other  ways  wood  have  been." 

"The  work  of  pinting  the  underpining  was  let  out 
to  Jonathan  Billings  for  2£  lO.f.,  which  work  he 
engaged  to  do  spedily  and  Do  it  VVel." 

Public  worship  was  first  held  in  the  meeting-house 
in  January,  1738. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Swift's  ordination,  November, 
1738,  it  was  far  from  being  finished. 

May  15,  1745,  Voted,  "  To  raise  twenty  pounds,  old 
tenor,  for  finishing  the  meeting  house  that  year." 

Not  till  two  years  after  this  was  the  house  com- 
pltted.  One  t-hould  read  the  several  dates  in  order 
to  get  a  full  impression  of  the  slowness  and  difficulty 
of  building  a  meeting-house  in  those  colonial  times. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Lord  Acton,  of  England, 
for  whom  the  town  may  possibly  have  been  named, 
offered  a  bell  for  the  house  of  worship,  but,  having 
no  tower,  and  the  people  feeling  too  poor  to  erect  one, 
the  present  was  declined. 

When  the  house  Avas  finished  (so-called),  in  1747, 
there  were  no  pews,  except  on  the  lower  floor  adjoin- 
ing the  walls  of  the  house,  and  these  were  but  sixteen 
in  number.  The  four  pews  which  were  under  and 
over  each  of  the  gallery  stairs  were  built  at  intervals 
some  years  after.  Several  of  the  pew-holders  from 
time  to  time  obtained  leave  of  the  town  to  make  a 
new  window  for  their  own  accommodation  and  at 
their  own  expense.  Each  se^ms  to  have  consulted 
his  own  fancy,  both  as  to  size  and  location.  Little 
windows,  in  this  way,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
came  to  be  placed  near  the  corners  of  the  building. 

In  the  body  of  the  house,  on  each  side  the  broad 
aisle,  were  constructed  what  were  then  called  the  body 
seals,  and  these  together  with  the  gallery  were  occu- 
pied by  all  who,  through  poverty  or  otherwise,  were 
not  proprietors  of  a  pew. 

Both  in  the  body  seats  and  in  the  gallery  the  men 
were  arranged  on  the  rightof  the  pulpitand  the  women 
on  the  left,  so  that  while  the  pew-holder  could  sit  with 
his  wife  at  church,  all  others  were  obliged  to  keep  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

The  custom  of  "  seating  the  meeting-house,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  found  necessary,  and  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  confusion  and  to  insure  particularly 
to  the  aged  a  certain  and  comfortable  seat. 

To  give  the  better  satisfaction  the  committee  were, 
usually  instructed  to  be  governed  by  age  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  for  the  three  preceding  years. 
In  the  year  1757  they  were  also  instructed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  "  other  circumstances,"  at  their  discretion. 

The  report  of  that  committee  was  not  accepted  and 
a  new  committee  was  chosen  with  the  usual  instruo- 
tions.    What  the  "  other  circumstances"  were  does 
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not  appear.  But  it  should  have  been  known  that  any 
circumstances  which  depended  on  the  estimation  and 
discretion  of  a  committee  would  fail  to  give  satisfac- 
tion in  a  matter  of  such  peculiar  delicacy. 

The  new  committee,  however,  seem  to  have  restored 
harmony,  aud  the  same  practice  was  continued  during 
the  existence  of  the  old  meetiug-house. 

Special  instructions  were  given  in  favor  of  negr,oes, 
who  were  to  have  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
"  hind  seat  "  in  the  gallery 

How  the  youthful  eyes  lingered  on  the  heels  of 
Quartus  Hosmer  as  they  disappeared  in  his  passage 
up  the  gallery-stairs,  and  how  eagerly  they  watched 
the  re-appearance  in  the  gallery  of  his  snow-white 
eyes,  made  more  conspicuous  by  the  eel-skin  ribbon 
which  gatheredinto  a  queue  his  graceful  curls! 

He  lived  at  the  house  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Hosmer, 
near  the  turnpike  corner  on  the  way  from  the  Centre 
to  the  South,  midway  between  the  two  villages. 

In  1769  "the  hind  parts"  of  the  body  seats  were 
removed  and  four  new  pews  were  erected  in  their 
place.  They  were  occupied  by  Thomas  Noyes,  Daniel 
Brooks,  Joseph  Robbins  and  Jonathan  Hosmer.  In 
the  same  year  the  house  was  new  covered  and  glazed. 
'  In  1783  four  other  other  pews  were  built  and  another 
portion  of  the  body  seats  was  removed.  Three  of 
these  were  sold  and  the  fourth  was  "assigned  for 
the  use  of  the  clergyman.  It  was  through  the  banis- 
ters of  this  pew  "  old  ilother  Eobbins,"  who  sat  in 
the  body  seats,  used  to  furnish  the  centennial  orator, 
Josiah  Adams,  Esq.,  the  son  of  the  pastor,  those 
marigolds,  peonies,  and  pink  roses,  decorated  and 
perfumed  with  pennyroyal,  southernwood,  and  tansy. 
She  was  indeed  a  most  interesting  old  lady.  No  other 
public  building  has  existed  in  the  town  so  long  as  this 
stood.  It  was  the  house  in  which  the  first  minister, 
Mr.  Swift,  preached  during  the  whole  of  his  long  ser- 
vice of  thirty-seven  years,  and  in  which  Mr.  Moses 
Adams,  the  second  minister,  oflBciated  during  the 
period  of  thirty  years. 

It  was  used  not  simply  for  religious  worship,  but  for 
town-meetings.  Here  the  money  was  voted  for  the 
first  public  schools,  here,  the  roads  were  laid  out,  here 
the  poor  were  provided  for,  here  Acton  took  its  munic- 
ipal action  preliminary  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
here  the  first  vote  was  passed  recommending  the  Con- 
.  tinental  Congress  to  put  forth  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
(  pendence.  The  house  stood  and  was  used  for  these 
I  public  purposes  until  1808,  when  it  was  forsaken  and 

(after  a  few  years  torn  down. 
It  would  be  a,  novel  and  impressive  service  could 
,  the  persons  of  the  present  generation  be  transferred 

IjtiEt  for  one  day  and  witness  the  scene  in  that  old 
meeting-house  on  the  "  knowl."  We  would  like  to 
catch  just  one  look  at  that  venerable  row  of  the  deacons' 
seat.  We  would  like  to  see  them  there,  each  in  his 
I  torn  reading  the  psalm,  a  line  at  a  time,  and  tossing  it 
f  up  for  the  use  of  the  singers  in  the  front  gallery.  We 
I  wonld  like  to  hear  the  peculiar  voices  of  James  Bil- 


lings and  Samuel  Parlin  coming  back  as  an  echo. 
This  practice  of  reading  a  line  at  a  time,  which, 
doubtless,  had  its  origin  in  a  want  of  psalm-books,  be- 
came so  hallowed  in  the  minds  of  many  that  iis  dis- 
continuance was  a  work  of  some  difficulty. 

In  1790  the  church  voted  that  it  should  be  dis- 
peused  with  in  the  afternoon,  and  three  year?  after- 
wards they  voted  to  abandon  the  practice. 

On  the  Sabbath  previous  to  the  dedication  of  their 
second  meeting-house,  the  people  of  Acton  came 
from  all  directions,  a  whole  family  on  a  horse,  toward 
the  old  meeting-house,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  place 
where  their  fathers  had  worshiped.  After  the  whole 
town  had  come,  entered  the  church,  taken  their  seats 
in  the  old-fashioned  square  pews,  sung  some  of  Watts' 
hymns,  and  liitened  to  a  long  and  fervent  prayer,  their 
beloved  minister,  the  Rev.  Moses  Adams,  eloquently 
discoursed  from  the  following  text  (Micah  2  :  10) : 
"Arise  and  let  us  depart,  for  this  is  not  our  rest." 
"Let  us  sing  in  his  praise,"  the  minister  said.  All 
the  psalm-books  at  once  fluttered  open  at  "York." 

A  sprig  of  green  caraway  carries  me  there  to  the  old 
village  church  and  the  old  village  choir. 

"To  the  land  of  the  leal  they  have  gone  with  thoii-  song, 
Where  the  choir  and  the  chorus  together  belong, 
Oh  !  be  lifted  ye  gates  1  let  me  hear  them  again. 
Blessed  song:  blessed  Sabbath.    Forever.  Amen." 

Rev.  John  Swift,  the  Fihst  Pastor. — We  come 
to  the  fine  mansion  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dea- 
con William  W.Davis.  Since  its  recent  improvements 
it  has  become  an  important  addition  to  the  structural 
adornment  of  the  Centre.  It  is  near  enough  to  the 
main  avenue  of  the  village  to  be  easily  seen,  and,  with 
its  elevated  front  and  majestic  elm  towering  above  the 
whole,  it  makes  a  fine  perspective  view  on  approach- 
ing the  town  from  either  road. 

Mr.  Eliab  Grimes,  who  formerly  occupied  the  place, 
was  a  successful  farmer  who  tilled  the  land  in  the 
warm  months  of  the  year,  and  taught  the  schools  in 
the  winter,  and  had  important  trusts  of  service  from 
the  town  as  selectman  and  representative.  Joash 
Keyes,  David  Barnard,  Esq.,  in  1800;  Deacon  Josiah 
Noyes,  in  1780;  and  Rev.  John  Swift,  in  1740.  One 
dwelling-hou'^e  on  this  site  was  burned.  Here  is 
where  Mr.  Swift,  the  first  pastor  of  Acton,  for  so 
long  a  period  lived.  Here  we  must  pause  long  enough 
to  get  affiliated  to  the  historical  atmosphere,  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  whole  region  around. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  October  4,  1737,  while 
the  first  meeting-house  was  being  built,  a  committee 
was  selected  to  supply/the  pulpit.  The  meetings  were 
to  begin  the  first  Sunday  in  January.  At  a  meeting 
on  January  25,  1738,  it  was  voted  "to  raise  thirty 
pounds  to  glaze  ye  meeting-house,  to  raise  fifty 
pounds  to  support  preaching,  and  Joseph  Fletcher 
should  be  paid  for  a  cushing  for  ye  pulpit  out  of  the 
tax  money."  In  the  warrant  for  a  meeting  holden 
on  March  28th  was  this  article:  "Toseif  ye  town 
will  appint  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer  to  God,  with 
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tho  adviue  and  assistance  of  bu0i  of  ye  Neighboring 
Ministers  for  furtlier  directions,  for  the  estaljlishing 
ye  gospel  among  them,  as,  ailso,  who  and  how  many 
thay  will  advise  with,  as,  allso,  to  chose  a  commett  to 
niannig  ye  atfarc  and  provide  for  ye  Pulpit  for  ye 
time  to  come." 

Voted  "to  appint  ye  last  Thursday  of  March  for 
fasting  and  prayer." 

Voted  "  that  I  hay  will  call  in  five  of  ye  Neighboring 
Ministers  for  advice  in  calling  a  Minister,  viz. ;  Mr. 
Lorin,  of  Sudbury;  Mr.  Cook,  East  Sudbury;  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  Stow  ;  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Natick  ;  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Littleton.  Also,  voted  ye  Selectmen  be  a 
Committ  to  Mannig  ye  affare,  and  provide  for  yo 
pulpit  for  ye  futur."  At  this  meeting  John  Cragin 
was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  meeting-house,  and 
thus  he  became  Acton's  first  sexton. 

May  9,  1738,  the  town  invited  Mr.  John  Swift,  of 
Framingbam,  to  settle  with  them  as  minister.  It 
was  voted  to  give  him  £250  as  a  settlement,  and  an 
annual  salary  of  £150,  to  be  paid  in  semi-annual  in- 
stalments in  Massachusetts  bills,  which  at  the  time 
was  equivalent  to  about  £117  settlement,  and  £70 
salary.  The  contracting  committee  were  John 
Heald,  Samuel  Wneeler,  John  Brooks,  Ammiruham- 
mah  Faulkner,  Simon  Hunt  and  Joseph  Fletcher. 
The  salary  ofl'ered  was  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  price 
of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  year  1754, 
the  following  list  of  articles  considered  as  principally 
necessary  for  consumption  in  a  minister's  family 
were  reported  by  a  town's  committee,  with  the  cur- 
rent prices  in  1735  annexed,  and  were  adopted  as  a 
basis  for  regulating  the  amount  of  Mr.  Swiit's  salary. 

The  signatures  of  the  parties  on  the  record  show 
their  entire  satisfaction. 

"  30  b.  Corn,  at  Gs.;  20  b.  Rye,  at  10s.;  500  lb.  Pork,  at 
Sd. ;  300  lb.  Beef,  at  5d. ;  25  lb.  wool,  at  3.?.  Gd.;  15  lb. 
Cotton,  at  4.9.  Gd. ;  50  lb.  Flax,  at  Is.  3d. ;  56  lb.  s'.igar, 
at  Is.  4d. ;  20  gals.  Rum,  at  8s. ;  80  lb.  Butter,  at  Is. 
M. ;  2  Hats,  at  £3  ;  10  pr.  shoes,  at  155." 

The  contract  and  agreement  between  Rev.  John 
Swift  and  the  town  of  Acton  is  here  copied  aa  an  in- 
structive chapter  on  the  times  : 

*' Wlinre-!\B  the  Town  of  ActoD  at  a  Town  M.eetiiig  Duly  warned  Rlay 
Jntli,  1738,  did  invito  ye  Iluv.  .lolin  Swift  into  ye  woik  of  yo  ministry 
nmonp  tliein,  ftntl  did  all  so  piiae  a  vote  to  give  liini  two  lunidred  and 
fifty  Ponndfl  towards  a  settlement,  and  a  liundred  and  tlfty  l^onnds  Sal- 
lary  yearly  and  Bince,  at  a  town  meeting  October  ye  loth,  1738,  did 
vote  that  Raid  Sallary  sliould  be  kopt  up  to  ye  vahio  of  it  and  paid  in 
every  half  years  End  yearly,  and  did  also  chuse  John  llcald,  Joseph 
PleGClier,  John  Brooks,  Samuel  Wboelcr  and  Simon  Hunt  as  a  Oohj- 
mitt  to  contract  with  tho  Said  Mr.  Swift  about  ye  said  Sallary,  the 
contract  and  agreement  between  said  Mr.  Swift  and  said  Cumniitt  is  as 
follows  : 

That  said  sallary  shall  be  paid  ArcovdiuR  to  yo  onld  tenure  of 
the  IMnssachuHetls  Hills  oi'  in  an  equivalency  of  such  bills  of  pr.  cent  or 
liiwful  rurr*'nt:y  as  shall  pass  li'om  limn  to  lime. 

*■  2''.  That  the  value  of  said  sallai'y  be  kejjt  np  from  time  to  time  ac- 
cording as  when  it  wa-s  voted  on  May  afore  accoiUiiig  to  ye  prise  of  tho 
necessary  provisions  of  life. 

"  3<*.  That  the  j)oyment  of  said  snllni  y  continue  so  long  as  said 
jVtr.  Swift  shall  continue  in  ye  work  of  yo  ministry  in  said  Acton 
and  Id  witness  her  of  said  Mr.  Swift  and  saiil  Oomniitto  have  bore- 


nnti.  net  Ibeir  biuids  Ibis  31)"'  ilay  of  Oet(jber  A.  I).,  1738.  Joliir 
Swift,  John  Ileuld,  JoHejib  Fletcbtfr,  Anniie  Jluulknuj,  Siioon  Ilnnt, 
John  IJrooks. 

"Ordered  on  this  book  of  Kocords, 

"Attest  Simon  Hunt,  Town  Glcrk." 

The  contract  was  faithfully  kept  by  the  people  of 
Acton,  and  tlie  pastorate  of  Mr.  Swift  continued  till 
his  death,  November  7,  1775,  thirty-seven  years  lack- 
ing,one  day,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

The  Hiuall-pox  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  Acton 
that  year.  Mr.  Swift  took  the  disease  and  never 
alterward.s  was  able  to  preacb. 

Mr.  Swift  was  ordained  on  the  8th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1738.  No  pitrticulars  of  the  ordination  can  be 
gathered  either  from  the  town  or  church  records,  ex- 
cept that  "  the  Council  uad  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher." 

Mr.  Swilt  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Swift,  of  Framingharn.  He  was  born  in  Framingham, 
in  1713  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1733,  and  at  the 
time  of  bis  ordination  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  little  above  the  common  height,  rather 
slender,  bis  manners  and  address  agreeable  and 
pleasant.  He  was  somesvhat  economical  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs,  but  kind  to  the  poor  and  a 
good  neighbor.  He  was  opposed  to  excess  and  ex- 
travagance of  every  kind  and  to  promote  peace  and 
good  feeling  was  his  constant  care.  He  had  some 
singularities  of  character,  but  led  an  exemplary  life, 
and  retained  the  affections  and  respect  of  his  people 
through  a  ministry  of  thirty-seven  years.  His  preach- 
ing was  practical,  plain  and  serious,  though  it  is  said 
he  had  occasiontilly  some  unusual  expressions  in  the 
pulpit  which  were  rather  amusing. 

As  was  the  custom  of  many  clergymen  of  his  day, 
he  used  to  receive  lads  into  his  family  for  instruction 
in  the  studies  preparatory  to  college.  In  one  year 
five  young  men  were  presented  by  him  at  Cambridge, 
and  all  passed  the  examination  and  were  admitted. 
There  are  a  few  scraps  in  his  handwriting  which  ap- 
pear to  discover  considerable  ease  in  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  his  church  records  there  aie 
many  similar  instances,  but  they  are  so  attended  with 
abbreviations  and  characters  that  it  is  not  always 
eiisy  to  discover  their  import.  Some  extracts  from 
his  church  records  are  given.  The  volume  is  a  very 
small  one.  It  begins  without  caption  or  heading,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  the  contents  are 
to  be. 

The  first  entry  is  in  the  following  words:  "Nov. 
8,  1738.  I  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Acton."  He  spea):s  of  himself  in  thf  same  manntr 
in  all  parts  of  the  record. 

Under  date  of  June  14,  1739,  is  the  following 
record,  "It  being  lecture  day,  after  the  blessing  was 
l)ronounced  I  desired  the  church  to  tarry,  and  asked 
their  minds  concerning  the  remainder  of  the  eleniciils 
after  communion  and  they  voted  '  I  should  have  'em.'  " 

"Sept.  11,  1744.  I  made  a  speech  to  the  church 
thu'i :  'Brethren,  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  taken 
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notice  of  the  long  absence  of  brother  Mark  White, 
Jr.,  from  the  ordinances  of  God  in  this  place.  If  you 
request  it  of  him  to  give  us  the  reasons  of  hia  absence 
some  time  hence,  I  desire  you  would  manifest  it  by 
an  uplifted  hand.  "Whereupon  there  was  an  affirma- 
tive vote.'  June  7,  1749  notations  of  sacraments 
ceased  here,  because  I  recorded  them  in  my  almanac 
interlineary." 

The  book  is  a  curious  intermixture  of  Latin  and 
English  accounts  of  admissions  to  the  church,  bap- 
tisms, administrations  of  the  Supper  and  dealings 
with  delinquents,  and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Swift  had 
little  more  in  view  than  brief  memoranda  for  his  own 
use.  He  writes:  "I  regret  that  I  did  not  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  ministry  procure  a  larger  book,  and 
keep  a  more  particular  and  extensive  record.  I  hope 
my  successor  will  profit  by  this  hint."  Rev.  Mr. 
Swift  lived  to  see  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  preaching,  prayers  and  influence  at  the 
time  doubtless  helped  in  the  preliminaries  of  that 
eventfnl  struggle. 

Thomas  Thorp,  in  his  deposition  given  in  1835  to 
the  selectmen  and  committee  of  the  town,  says  :  "  On 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  I  had  notice 
that  the  regulars  were  coming  to  Concord.  I  took 
my  equipments  and  proceeded  toCapt.  Davis's  house. 
I  pa.=sed  the  house  o  Rev.  Mr.  Swift.  His  son,  Doc- 
tor John  Swift,  made  me  a  present  of  a  cartridge-box, 
as  he  saw  I  had  none.  I  well  remember  there  was 
on  the  outside  a  piece  of  red  clotli  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart." 

On  that  memorable  morning  Capt.  Davis  marched 
his  company  by  Mr.  Swiff's  house  to  the  music  of 
fife  and  drum.  The  blood  in  the  pastor's  veins  quick- 
ened at  the  sight  and  sound,  and  he  waved  his  ben- 
edictions over  the  heroic  company  as  they  passed  on 
to  the  scene  of  action.  He  helped  to  sustain  the 
widow  in  her  first  shock  as  Davis  came  lifeless  to  a 
liome  he  had  left  but  a  few  hours  before,  strong  and 
vigorous.  Mr.  Swift  did  not  see  the  end,  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  a  funeral  cortege 
was  seen  wending  its  way  to  the  old  cemetery  in 
Acton.  They  were  foUowiog  the  remains  of  their 
first  pastor.  A  mound  and  a  simple  marble  slab  mark 
his  grave.  Four  pine  trees  of  stately  growth  sing 
their  requiem  over  his  precious  dust  as  the  years 
come  and  go.  All  honor  to  the  dear  memory  of  him 
who  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  this  goodly  church 
of  Acton,  and  did  so  much  to  form  the  peaceful, 
frugal  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  Honor  and  bleasiogs  on  hia  ]ie.id 
■While  living — good  repoit  when  dead,' 

We  do  not  easily  part  from  a  spot  so  suggestive  of 
the  stirring  events,  parochial,  ministerial,  civil  and 
military,  which  centralized  in  the  early  days  of 
Acton,  on  these  very  acres.  We  will  leave  the  home- 
Btead  in  the  care  of  Deacon  Davis,  who  has  spent  the 


best  energies  of  his  life  in  improving  and  adorning 
the  premises,  and  whose  sympathies  are  in  full  accord 
with  all  the  memories  of  the  past  and  with  all  the 
prospecta  of  the  future. 

Music  IN  THE  First  Church. — In  1785  the  singers 
were  directed,  for  the  first  time  to  sit  together  in  the 
gallery. 

In  1793  the  practice  of  performing  sacred  music 
by  reading  the  line  of  the  hymn  as  sung  was  discon- 
tinued. A  church  Bible  was  presented  in  1806  by 
Deacon  John  White,  of  Concord. 

In  the  church  records,  as  far  back  as  March  23, 
1797,  is  found  the  following  vote  :  1st.  "  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  church  that  singing  should  be  performed  as  a 
part  of  public  worship  in  the  church  and  congre- 
gation. 

"  2d.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  church  that  the  select- 
men insert  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  next  May 
meeting  to  see  if  the  town  will  raise  a  sum  of  money 
to  support  a  singing-school  in  the  town  and  that  the 
pastor  apply  to  the  selectmen  in  the  name  of  the 
church  for  that  purpose. 

"3d.  Voted  to  choose  five  persons  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing in  the  future. 

"4th.  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  to  nom- 
inate five  persons  for  singers." 

Deacon  Joseph  Brabrook,  Deacon  Simon  Hunt  and 
Thomas  Noyes  were  chosen  this  committee.  They 
nominated  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Nathaniel  Edwards, 
Jr.,  Simon  Hosmer,  Josiah  Noyes  and  Paul  Brooks, 
and  these  persons  were  chosen,  by  vote,  to  lead  the 
singing  in  the  future. 

Voted,  "It  is  the  desireof  the  church  that  the  singers 
use  a  Bass  Viol  in  the  public  wor.ihip,  if  it  be  agree- 
able to  them. 

Voted,  "  It  is  the  desire  of  the  church  that  all  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  would  assist  the  singing  in  the 
public  worship." 

Deacon  Simon  Hosmer  played  for  thirty  years. 

Deacons  in  the  First  Church. — Joseph  Fletch- 
er, chosen  December  15,  1738,  died  September  11, 
1746,  aged  61  ;  John  Heald,  chosen  December  15, 
1738,  died  May  16,  1775,  aged  82;  Jonathan  Hosmer, 
died  1775,  aged  64;  John  Brooks,  died  March  6, 
1777,  aged  76  ;  Samuel  Hayward,  chosen  Sejitember 
29,  1775,  died  March  6,  1795,  aged  78;  Francis 
Faulkner,  chosen  September  29,  1775,  died  August 
5,  1805,  aged  78;  Joseph  Brabrook,  chosen  Septem- 
ber 29, 1775,  died  April  28,  1812,  aged  73  ;  Simon  Hunt, 
chosen  April  19,  1792,  died  April  27,  1820,  aged  8G  ; 
Josiah  Noyes,  chosen  March  27,  1806,  dismissed  and 
removed  to  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  October  16,  1808; 
Benjamin  Hayward,  chosen  March  27,  1806,  excused 
June  15,  1821  ;  John  Wheeler,  chosen  April  18,1811, 
died  December  17, 1824,  aged  64;  John  White,  chosen 
April  18,  1811,  died  April  3,  1824,  aged  54;  Phineas 
Wheeler,  chosen  June  15,  1821,  died  in  1838,  aged 
65;  Daniel  F.  Barker,  chosen  J^ne  15,  1821,  died  in 
1840;  Silas  Hosmer,  chosen  June  15,  1821. 
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HISTORY  OP  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


WooDLAWN  Cemeteky.— This  is  now  a  very  old 
anil  exleiiHive  buiyiiig-ground,  pleasniilly  located, 
wilh  a  slight  natural  grade  descending  from  the  north 
to  the  south — the  new  portion  towards  East  Acton 
being  level  and  of  light,  dry  soil  adapted  to  burying 
purposes.  It  has  two  pumps,  a  hearse-house  and  re- 
ceiving-tomb, and  a  bcautilul  pine  grove  shielding 
from  the  summer's  sun  where,  public  services  can  be 
held.  Many  ornamental  monuments  and  slabs  have 
been  erected  in  later  years. 

The  original  deed  lo  the  tovvu  for  the  opening  of 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  was  given  by  Nathan  Robbins 
January  16,  1737,  and  contained  one-half  an  acre. 
The  second  deed  was  given  by  Joseph  Robbins  De- 
cember 11,  1769,  a  small  tract  adjoining  southeast 
corner.  The  third  deed  was  dated  November  2,1812; 
the  fourth  deed  was  dated  January  1,  1844;  the  fiflh 
deed  was  dated  August  22,  1862.  The  present  area 
(1890)  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  acres.  The  old- 
est date  noticed  upon  any  of  the  slabs  is  1743. 

In  earlier  times  slabs  were  not  erected — a  simple 
stone  marking  the  place  of  burial.  Many  have  been 
buried  here  whose  graves  have  no  outward  token  of 
their  locality.  A  recent  careful  count  of  the  graves 
in  this  cemetery  makes  the  number  1671,  showing 
that  here  lie  the  remains  of  a  population  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  to  those  above  ground  on  the  present 
limits  of  the  town.  The  location  is  about  midway 
between  East  Acton  and  the  Centre,  and  easily  reached 
by  good  roads  leading  from  all  the  villages  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  town. 

Within  the  memory  of  some  now  living,  before  the 
new  road  I'rom  the  Centre  was  laid  out  and  the  only 
passage  was  by  the  present  hiie  of  Mr.  Moorhouse, 
winding  through  a  continuous  line  of  woods,  growing 
darker  till  the  gurgling  waters  of  Rocky  Guzzle  were 
heard  just  as  the  grave-stones  struck  the  eye,  it  re- 
quired more  nerve  than  most  boys  and  girls  had  in 
those  more  superstitious  times  to  travel  lhat  way 
alone  in  the  night  or  even  in  day-time.  The  hair 
would  stand  on  end  in  spite  of  one's  self  as  one 
reached  the  sombre  retreat.  Few  were  brave  enough 
to  pass  that  way  to  mill  unattended  unless  necessity 
or  the  calls  of  love  impelled. 

With  the  more  cheery  aspect  of  the  thoroughfares 
in  later  years  and  with  the  mind  cleared  of  the  ghost, 
stories,  which,  if  heard,  are  discredited  on  the  spot 
and  expelled  at  once  from  the  memory,  one  can  travel 
that  way  and  sing  or  whistle  as  he  goes  by,  conscious 
of  none  but  helpful  companionship. 

A  few  epitaphs  on  the  tornb-stones  are  here  given, 
which  may  be  of  interest.  The  oldest  slabs  of  unique 
design  have  at  die  top  the  Latin  words  Memento  viui  i, 
which  means,  remember  that  you  must  die. 

JCrected  In  memory  of  Mr.  Jofiiah  Huyward,  who  ilcptirtcfl  this  life 
Mny  0,  1783,  ogod  70. 

He  wafl  A  genileiniin  of  worth  and  Integlitj",  lived  much  ropppcted  for 
hie  private,  Bocial  and  publIo*irtuc8 ;  Buelalued  divei'B  civil  ofllces  witli 
honor  to  lilniBulf  and  beucflt  to  the  comnuiiillj'  und  piiitlcHlarly  that  of 


a  ropresontativo  ibr  tlilB  town  in  tlio  GoniTal  Ashpnillly,  when)  he  hIujw  uti 
tiiinaelf  u  warm  filend  of  IiIh  country. 

Ilia  memory  ia  preciouB  with  the  frlenda  of  vii  tue,  religion  and  nmn- 
kliid. 

He  had  life  in  lila  imaglmillon  and  ii  good  Judgment,  was  a  liumblu, 
patient  Clirlatlan,  ever  ready  to  do  good  wluin  lie  buw  an  opportunity. 
Wlioover  you  l>o  timt  flee  my  liearse, 
Take  notice  of  and  leai  n  tlilfl  verRe, 
For  by  it  you  may  understand. 
You  have  not  time  at  joui'  command. 
Ble88<-d  are  tlie  dead  tliat  die  in  tlie  Loi'd  from  henceforth,  yea,  saKJi 
the  Spirit  tliat  they  may  rent  from  tlieii'  ialtorH  and  tlieir  works  do  follow 
thom. 

On  the  marble  slab  at  the  tomb  of  Rev.  John  Swift: 

llev.  Jolin  Swift  died  Noveniber7,  1776,  aged  62  years. 

He  wnB  ordained  aa  tlio  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Acton,  November  8,  17^8,  and  continued  in  this  relalion  until  death. 
He  was  a  plain,  practical  and  serious  preacher  and  a  laltlifui  minister. 

Memento  Mori. 

In  memory  of  Major  Daniel  Fletcliei",  who  departed  thiB  life  Decem- 
ber 16,  1770,  in  llie  61)"i  year  of  his  age. 

'Tis  dangers  preat  he  liaa  gone  through 
From  enemies'  iiauds  his  God  him  drew 
Wlien  fighting  foi  that  noble  cause. 
His  country  and  its  famous  lawB. 
But  now  WG  trust  to  rest  Inis  gone 
Where  wars  and  fightings  there  is  none. 
Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  Deacon  -Josepti  Fletcher,  who  departed 
this  life  September  11, 174G,  in  tlie  61'^  year  of  his  age. 

Memento  Mori.  ' 
Thisstone  is  erected  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Ilayward,  and  to  remind  the  living  that  they  must  follow  him.    He  died 
March  0,  1791,  aged  78. 

For  many  vears  he  commanded  the  militia  in  tins  town.  He  was  a 
kind  husba'  i  and  father,  neighbor  and  a  lover  of  his  country,  of  good 
men,  of  re)  gion  and  of  the  poor.  Tlie  memory  of  Bucli  a  man  is  blessed. 

Erected  in  memory  of  Captain  Stevens  Hayward,  wlio  died  October 
0,  1817. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  John  White,  wlio  died  April  3,  1821,  in  his 
53^  ye«r. 

Erected  in  memory  of  James  Fletcher,  wlio  died  December  9,  1815, 
aged  67,  whoso  doatli  was  caused  by  tlie  falling  of  a  tree. 
Tlie  ristug  morning  donH  assure, 

That  we  ehaii  end  the  day. 
For  death  stands  ready  at  the  door, 
To  snatch  our  lives  away. 

The  following  inscription  is  upon  a  large  slab 
mounted  in  a  horizontal  position; 

Sacred  to  tlie  memory  of  Kev.  Moses  Adams,  who  was  born  in  Framing- 
ham,  October  16,  1749,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1771  ;  was  ordained  in 
1777,  minister  of  tlie  Church  and  congregation  of  Acton,  and  continued 
sucli  till  October  13,  1819,  wlien  he  died  on  the  lO"",  which  was  the  70'i' 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Hid  rouiaiiis  were  i>laced  beneath  this  atone.  In  his  person  he  was 
(Jiguified  and  modest,  in  his  intellect  vigorous  and  sound,  in  his  heart 
benevolent  and  devout.  His  preaching  was  plain  and  practical,  and  his 
example  added  greatly  t^o  ills  power.  Tlie  Scriptures  were  ills  study  and 
delight,  and  wliiie  ho  exercised  the  protestant  right  of  expounding  them 
for  himself,  his  candor  toward  the  Binceie  who  differed  from  him  wasiu 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

The  good  being  wiiom  he  loved  with  supreme  devotion  was  pleased  to 
grant  lilm  many  years  of  prosperity  and  gladness,  and  to  add  not  a  fow 
of  atniction  and  sorrow. 

The  first  he  enjoyed  witli  moderation  and  gratitude,  and  in  the  last  he 
exhibited  the  power  of  religion  to  sustain  the  practical  Christian. 

To  his  people  and  his  family  he  was  ardently  attached  and  spent  his 
life  in  exertions  and  prayers  for  their  welfare,  and  they  liave  placed  this 
Inscription  to  testify  their  reverence  f^.r  his  thaiac  tor  and  their  love 
for  ills  niomory. 

We  cannot  mourn  the  venerable  shade  whom  angols  lod  In  triumph 
to  the  Bliles  while  following  sorrow  hailed  at  the  tomb, 
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The  Nosth  ActOjS"  Cemetery. — Its  location  is 
between  three  and  four  miles  from  Acton  Centre,  on 
the  road  to  Carlisle  on  the  left  hand.  It  is  a  very  old 
burying-ground  of  small  area  and  contains  about  100 
graves. 

A  few  of  the  epitaphs  are  given  : 

SftTed  to  the  memory  of  Caiit^iin  Samuel  Davis,  who  died  July  i^^, 
1800,  aged  89. 

Retire  mj  friends, 

Dry  up  your  teara, 
Here  I  must  lie 
Till  Christ  appears. 

In  memory  of  Davis,  who  died  September  16,  1815,  aged  72. 

Beneath  this  stone 

Death's  prisoner  lyes. 
The  stone  shall  move. 

The  prisoner  rise. 
When  Jeans  with  Almighty  word. 

Calls  Ills  dead  siunts 
To  meet  the  Lord. 

MemetrUo  3fori. 

Here  Ilea  barled  the  body  of  Deacon  John  Heald,  who  departed  this 
life  May  IG,  1775,  in  the  82*  year  of  his  age.  I£is  wife  Mary  died  Sep- 
tember 1,  17S8,  aged  61. 

MoTTST  Hope  Cemetery,  West  Acton. — The  West 
Acion  Cemetery  is  gracefully  located  on  elevated  dry 
ground  on  the  southern  border  of  the  village  to  the 
right  as  one  pa>ses  from  West  to  South  Acton.  It 
was  opened  in  1848.  It  is  regularly  laid  out;  has  a 
new  receiving-tomb  and  many  modern  slabs  and  sev- 
eral costly  monuments  of  artistic  design.  It  contains 
271  graves  and  will  have  an  increasing  interest  as  the 
years  go  by. 

The  Brooks  Tavern. — Many  now  living  can 
recall  the  gambrel  roof  two-story  house  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  near  where  Mr.  Moorhouae  now  lives,  owned 
and  occupied  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Stearns,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor. 

In  the  earlier  days,  before  the  present  avenue  and 
village  at  the  Centre  had  been  laid  out,  it  stood  as  a 
conspicuous  centre-figure  facing  the  old  meeting- 
house on  the  knoll,  near  where  the  8t;hool-hou5e  now 
stands. 

The  space  between  these  two  buildings  was  the 
Acton  Common  of  ye  olden  time.  Here  were  the 
military  drills.  Here  were  the  town-meeting  gather- 
ings. This  Stearns  house  was  the  hotel  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Brocks 
Tavern,"  from  Daniel  Brooks,  who  occupied  it  in 
1762,  and  Paul  Brooks  afterwards. 

When  the  new  meeting-house  of  1807  was  raised  it 
was  necessary  to  send  to  Boston  to  engage  sailors  ac- 
customed to  climb  the  perilous  heights  of  a  sea-faring 
life.  They  assioted  in  raising  and  locating  the  frame 
of  the  steeple.  After  the  deed  was  accomplished  they 
celebrated  the  exploit  in  feasting  and  dancing  at  the 
''  Brooks  Tavern." 

Could  the  walls  of  this  tavern  be  put  upon  the 
stand,  and  could  they  report  all  they  have  seen  and 
heard  in  the  line  of  local  history,  we  would  have  a 
chapter  which  would  thrill  us  with  its  heroic,  humor- 
ous and  tragic  details. 


The  Fletcher  Homestead. — As  we  leave  this 
enchanted  spot  we  notice  the  old  stepping-stone  of 
the  meeting-hoiise  which  Mason  Robbins  has  erected 
in  the  wall  at  the  right,  and  inscribed  upon  its  broad 
face  the  memorial  tablet  of  the  bygone  days.  As  we 
reach  the  house  now  owned  ,and  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Loker,  we  see  a  lane  to  the  left  leading  into 
the  vacant  pasture  and  orchard. 

Pass  into  that  lane-  for  a  few  rods,  and  we  reach 
the  marks  of  an  old  cellar  on  the  left.  Here  stood 
for  many  years,  from  1794  on,  the  Fletcher  home- 
stead, where  James  Fletcher,  the  father  of  Deacon 
John  Fletcher,  and  his  brother  Jamts  and  Betsey, 
the  sister,  lived  during  childhood  up  to  (he  years  of 
maturity.  A  few  feet  from  this  ancient  cellar-hole  to 
the  west  is  the  site  of  the  first  Fletcher  russet  apple- 
tree.  Childhood's  memories  easily  recall  the  ancient 
unpainted  cottage,  the  quaint  old  chimney  with  the 
brick-oven  on  the  side,  and  the  fire-place  large 
enough  for  the  burning  of  logs  of  size  and  length,  and 
in  front  to  the  southeast  a  vegetable  garden  un- 
matched at  the  time  for  its  culture  and  richness,  and 
a  large  chestnut-tree  to  the  south,  planted  by  Deacon 
John,  in  early  life. 

The  farm  and  homestead  of  Potter  Conar.t,  where 
Herbert  Eobbins  now  lives,  on  the  cross-road,  near 
Mr.  Thomas  Hammond's,  was  originally  owned  and 
occupied  by  James  Fletcher,  the  father  of  Deacon 
John,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  latter.  It  was  sold 
in  exchange  to  Potter  Conant,  when  Deacon  John 
was  four  years  old. 

Thomas  Smith,  the  father  of  Solomon  Smith,  died 
here  in  1758.  Solomon  Smith,  who  was  at  the  Con- 
cord fight,  lived  here  at  the  time.  His  son,  Luke 
Smith,  was  at  Baltimore  with  his  knapsack  and  gun, 
when  the  rioters  mobbed  the  old  Sixth  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1861.  Silas  Conant  lived  here  later.  Betsey 
married  a  Mr.  Shattuck,  who  moved  to  Landaff,  N. 
H..  and  was  the  mother  of  Lydia  Shattuck,  the  noted 
teacher  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.  For  forty-one 
years  she  was  connected  with  the"  institution,  as  a 
pupil  in  the  fall  of  1848,  and  of  late  years  has  been 
the  only  in-tructor  who  had  studied  under  Mary 
Lyon.  She  began  to  teach  immediately  afier  gradu- 
ation. She  made  a  specialty  of  natural  history  studies 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist.  She  wa^  associated 
with  Professor  Agassiz.  and  Guyot  in  founding  ihe 
Anderson  School  on  Penikese  Island,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  awakening  the  interest  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  Williston  Hall  at  South  Hadley. 
Last  summer  she  was  made  professor  emeritus  and 
granted  a  permanent  home  at  the  college.  She  died 
at  the  college  Noveoaber  2,  1889,  aged  sixty-seven 
years  and  five  months. 

The  Skinner  House. — This  structure,  of  which 
the  artist  has  given  a  genuine  and  beautiful  sketch,  is 
located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Acton.  Its  stands 
on  rising  ground,  just  off  the  main  road,  facing  a 
striking  landscape  towards  the  west,  which  includes 
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llio  ABSfibet.  Kivcr,  witli  il.H  picliirrsiiue  scoiicry  o/' 
bniiks,  foliage  and  bridge.  The  artist  stood  with  this 
view  all  in  his  rear,  with  what  is  embriiced  in  the 
sketch  in  front.  The  house  was  built  in  1801,  by  Mr. 
Simeon  llayward,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Skinner.  It 
was  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  costly  and  tasteful 
residences  in  the  whole  town  and  held  that  rank  for 
years.  Even  at  this  late  date  it  will  stand  critici-sm 
with  many  dwelling-hoxisps  more  modern  and  expen- 
sive. 

That  majestic  elm  which  towers  above  the  house 
on  the  right  is  a  hundred  years  old,  and  is  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  its  cotemporarics  distributed  in  all  parts  of 
the  town.  Without  them  Acton  would  be  shorn  of 
its  distinguishing  beauty.  To  the  left  is  the  carriage- 
house  and  in  the  background  the  barn. 

This  bouse  took  the  place  of  the  old  one  which 
stood  just  in  the  rear  of  this  when  Mrs.  Skinner  was 
born,  August  14,  1796.  Her  grandfather,  Josiah  Hay- 
ward,  moved  on  to  this  site  in  1737,  and  had  promi- 
nence in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  He  and  bis 
wife  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  first  meeting-bouse 
in  1737,  which  was  considered  at  the  time  a  marked 
compliment  to  their  intelligence  and  rank.  On  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  the  house  are  many  thick 
trees  to  prevent  accident  in  'case  of  explosion  at  the 
powder-mills  which  are  built  a  short  distance  away 
on  the  bankg  of  the  Assabet  River. 

Do  not  pause  too  long  on  the  outskirts  of  this  de- 
lightful homestead.  A  knock  at  the  door  will  give 
you  a  welcome  within.  Here  lives  the  oldest  person 
in  town, — Mrs.  Mary  Skinner.  On  meeting  her,  she 
takes  you  by  the  baud  with  a  genial  welcoming  ex- 
preobion  of  the  face  which  puts  you  at  ease  and 
niukes  you  glad  that  you  came. 

One  needs  not  the  painted  miniature  done  on  ivory 
when  she  was  twenty-one  years  old  to  assure  the 
beauty  of  her  youth.  There  are  in  her  aged  coun- 
tenance no  doubtful  traces  of  that  eariy  charm, 
which  made  her  a  most  attractive  maiden.  This  in- 
teresting old  lady  never  tires  in  telling  of  the  frolics 
and  festivities  of  her  girlhood  day.j,  and  the  doings  of 
the  beaux  and  belles. 

The  young  people  for  miles  around  used  to  meet 
at  the  wayside  inn,  where  many  a  grand  ball  and 
party  was  given  in  honor  of  the  lovely  Jerusha 
Howe,  the  beauty  of  the  town  of  Sudbury.  Mrs. 
Skinner  went  to  the  dancing-school  when  eight  years 
old. 

Do  not  miss  the  kind  offer  of  Miss  Dole,  the  faith- 
ful attendant  for  years  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner, to  visit  the  spare  parlors.  Here,  one  may  fairly 
revel  among  the  old-fashioned  portraits,  curious- 
shaped  dishes  and  antique  furniture,  in  a  corner  of 
the  parlor  is  a  tiny  piano  of  rosewood,  with  gilded 
finishing  and  ornaments  made  eighty  years  ago.  It 
still  has  the  clear  sweet  tone  of  ye  olden  lime.  Un- 
derneath the  key-board  are  three  drawers  to  hold 
music,  each  with  little  gilded  knobs.    There  is  some 


cx(|uitc  music-copying  which  Mm.  Skinner  il  <l  ycnis 
ago.  Also  many  pictures  which  she  painted  ;  l)iit  I  he 
most  interesting  oC  all  are  the  wliite  satin  slioea 
which  she  wore  when  she  wafi  married.  On  a  little 
printed  slip  neatly  jjasted  inside  of  one  of  them  ilu; 
maker's  name  is  given,  mentioning  that  h(!  kept  a 
variety  store,  and  also  that  at  his  establishment  cus- 
tomers could  have  "rips  mended  gratia." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  she  married  and  re- 
moved to  Andover,  Mass.,  where  her  husband,  Mr. 
Henry  Skinner,  was  in  btrsiness.  She  lived  there 
about  four  years,  but  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  two  children,  who  died  within  eleven  days  ol' 
each  other,  she  returned  to  her  home,  which  she  left 
as  a  bride,  and  here  she  has  lived  ever  since.  At  the 
age  of  sixty-four  she  found  it  necessary  ,to  wear 
glasses,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  now  has  re- 
markable eye-sight.  She  keeps  well  informed  through 
the  daily  papers,  and  sits  up  until  a  late  hour  to  have 
the  news  read  to  her. 

All  her  near  relatives  are  dead.  Her  fallicr, 
Simeon  Hayward,  died  June  5,  1^03,  when  ehe  was 
seven  years  old.  Her  son,  Henry  Skinner,  born  two 
months  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  before  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  in  1846 — a  civil  engineer — died  February  18, 
1867.  Her  sister  Betsey,  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  her,  with  her  husband.  Rev.  Samuel  Adams, 
have  both  been  dead  for  years.  Betsey,  when  a 
young  maiden,  by  the  election  of  the  ladies  of  Acton, 
presented  to  the  Davis  Blues  an  elegant  standard 
and  bugle.  The  address  on  that  occasion  was  marked 
with  sentiment  and  culture.  It  closes  in  these 
words, — "Should  ever  our  invaded  country  call  you 
to  the  onset  you  will  unfurl  your  banner  and  remem- 
ber that  he  whose  name  it  bears  sealed  his  patriotism 
with  his  blood." 

Her  attendant  for  years  says  Mrs.  Skinner  has 
a  most  lovely  disposition.  You  allude  to  the  many 
changes  and  trials  her  of  life,  and  she  says,  "  My  life 
has  been  a  favored  one."  She  never  speaks  an  unkind 
word,  is  never  out  of  patience  with  persons  or  things. 
No  matter  what  happens,  it  is  always  right — all  right. 
She  has  been  kind  to  so  many.  No  one  knows  how 
many  she  has  helped.  No  matter  who  comes  with 
a  subscription  paper  she  listens  patiently  and  givt  s 
cheerfully.  When  subscribing  to  bear  the  expense 
of  her  husband's  portrait  and  of  the  sketch  of  htr 
historic  homestead,  she  said,  "I  may  not  be  alive 
when  the  picture  is  taken,  but  it  may  do  some  one 
some  good." 

In  sickness  her  aim  seems  to  be  to  relieve  the  care 
of  attendance.  Only  yesterday  she  quoted  the  re- 
mark:  Every  person  baa  three  characters;  1.  The 
one  which  their  neighbors  give.  2.  The  one  which 
they  themselves  give.  3.  The  one  whidi  they  really 
are.  They  all  seem  to  be  blended  in  one  in*  Mrs. 
Skinner. 

Mrs.  Skinner  has  been  fur  the  larger  portion  of  her 
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life  a  consistent  member  and  liberal  patron  of  the 
Acton  Church.  She  gave  tlie  pulpit  to  the  new  meet- 
ing-house. Sitting  in  her  cosy  room,  with  its  quaint 
ornaments  and  substantial  furni--hings,  her  white 
hands  resting  on  her  lap,  she  is  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten picture  of  serene,  happy  old  age,  while  all  about 
her  there  appears  a  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities 
— a  still  and  quiet  conscience.  ' 

The  Old  Passonage. — Town  Records,  January, 
1780  : 

"  VoUd^  that  the  select  man  appoint  a  town-meeting  Tuesday,  Jan.  25th, 
17S0,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  to  see  if  the  town  will  mise  a  sum  of  mone}' 
to  make  good  that  part  of  the  Rev.  Bloses  -VJnms'  betllenient  that  is  to 
be  laid  out  in  building  him  a  dwelling-house,  and  p.iss  any  other  votes 
that  may  \*e  thought  proper  when  mot  Relating  to  settlement  or  the 
pay  of  the  woikers  that  have  Don  Labour  on  said  hou&». 

•'  Acton,  Jan.  31,  1780." 

The  town  being  met  according  to  adjournment  bj' 
reason  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  adjourned  the 
meeting  to  the  house  of  Caroline  Brooks,  in  order  to 
do  the  business,  and  proceeded  as  follows :  On  the 
second  article  it  was  voted  "to  allow  the  artificers 
that  worked  at  Eev.  Mr.  Adams'  house  15  dollars  per 
day  and  ten  Dollars  for  common  Labour,  24s.  per 
mile  for  carting." 

"  VoUd,  three  thousand  Pounds  to  make  good  the  one  Hundred  Pound 
of  Kev.  BIr.  Adams'  settlement. 

"  Voted,  three  I'housand  five  hundred  and  sixty  to  Pounds  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Adams  for  hissallary  this  present  year." 

These  figures  show  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
during  the  Revolutionary  period. 

We  proceed  in  our  historic  ramble,  reluctant  to 
part  from  the  ancient  "Knowl"  where  stood  the  First 
Church  of  Acton  for  threescore  years  and  ten. 

We  drift  on  this  tidal-wave  of  past  reminiscences, 
and  the  drift  takes  us  at  once  down  the  road  a  few 
rods  to  the  northwest,  where  sits  to-day  so  grace- 
fully the  old  parsonage  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fiithere  and  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  ye  oltien 
time.  It  faces  the  gentle  slope  in  front  to  the  south- 
east, looking  towards  the  Hill  of  Zion  on  the  "  Knowl  " 
and  ye  old  Acton  Common  and  the  Brooks  Tavern 
just  beyond,  now  ali  gone  to  rest.  It  is  a  quaint  old 
mansion,  with  a  stately  elm  standing  over  it  in  all 
the  majesty  of  years.  The  structure  was  built  five 
yeara  afier  the  Concord  Fight,  1780. 

The  side  of  the  house  faces  the  street  and  is  three 
stories.  lU  front,  built  on  a  hillside,  is  half  three  and 
the  other  half  two  stories.  A  lung  flight  of  steps  leads 
up  to  a  large  portico,  which  makes  the  front  entrance 
(iverlooking  the  green  fields  and  orchards  just  beyond. 
The  chimney  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  some 
three  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide.  Its  four  flues 
answer  all  household  purposes.  The  lilac  bushes  and 
the  yellow  lily  bed  on  the  roadside,  just  outiide  the 
wall,  are  still  flourishing  as  in  the  earliest  recollec- 
tion of  the  oldest  persons  now  living. 

Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
future  public  by  purchasing  this  estate  and  restoring 
the  faded  lints  of  early  days — green  blinds,  light  yel- 
low, the  main  color  of  the  house,  with  white  trim- 


mings. It  is  now  presentable  to  the  eye  of  the  anti- 
quarian, and  even  to  the  modern  critic. 

When  laying  out  the  new  sidewalk  leading  up  to 
the  village,  Mr.  Taylor  said  :  "Spare  the  lilac  bushes 
and  lily-bed.  They  shall  remain  for  old  memory's 
sake.  I  used  to  go  by  these  loved  relics  in  school- 
day  times,  and  they  are  to  me  now  even  dearer  and 
sweeter  than  when  a  boy." 

Mrs.  Adams,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Moses  Adams,  the 
second  minister,  a  very  energetic  lady  and  a  notable 
housekeeper,  kept  store  in  the  basement  stor.y.  Keep- 
ing store,  added  to  her  maternal  duties,  as  the  mother 
of  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  house-work,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  knitting  and  cheese-making,  to  say 
nothing  of  parish  duties,  must  have  made  for  her  a  busy 
life,  and  this  part  of  the  house  at  least  must  have 
been  a  lively  centre  for  the  earthly  activities  of  the 
parsonage.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  was  the 
scene  of  the  pastor's  private  study,  and  contained 
rooms  neatly  furnished  for  those  times  and  ever 
ready  to  receive  guests  from  abroad. 

Rev.  Moses  Adams,  the  first  pastor  occupying  this 
house,  had  been  selected  with  great  care.  In  May, 
1776,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to  take  advice  of 
the  president  of  the  college  and  the  neighboring 
ministers  and  to  engage  four  candidates  to  preach 
four  Sabbaths  each  in  succession.  One  of  the  four 
was  Moses  Adams.  He,  like  his  predecessor.  Rev. 
Mr.  Swift,  was  a  native  of  Framingham.  He  was 
born  October  16,  1749,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
1771.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1776,  it  was  voted  "to 
hear  Mr.  Moses  Adams  eight  Sabbaths  longer  on 
probation,"  and  on  the  20th  of  December  "  to  hear 
Mr.  Moses  Adams  four  Sabbaths  longer  than  is  agreed 
for." 

In  the  mean  time  the  church  had  appointed  the 
2d  day  of  January  for  a  fast,  and  had  invited  the 
neighboring  ministers  to  attend  on  the  occasion.  On 
the  8th  day  of  January  they  made  choice  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  take  the  oversight  and  charge  of  the  church. 
Tlie  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  town  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month.  At  an  adjournment  of 
that  meeting,  on  the  17th  of  March,  an  offer  was  made 
of  £200  settlement  and  £80  salary  in  lawful  money, 
according  6s.  Srf.  per  ounce.  It  was  also  voted  to  pro- 
vide him  with  fire-wood  the  first  year  after  his  settle- 
ment. The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Adams 
was  ordained  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1777,  then  iu 
his  twenty-eighth  year. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  respectable  but  humble 
■parents.  By  the  death  of  both  parents  he  became  au 
orphan  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  property  left 
him  was  sufficient,  wiih  economy,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  public  education.  The  first  years  of  his 
ministry  were  attended  with  considerable  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  for,  although  precaution  was  taken  to 
make  the  salary  payable  in  silver,  yet  the  value  of 
thai  compared  with  the  necessaries  of  life  very  con- 
siderably decreased. 


II  I, STORY  Oi''  MIDDLIiSWX 

The  proinptncas  and  spirit  with  which  the  people 
of  Acton  met  the  calls  of  the  Ooverninont  for  the 
support  of  tlio  war  rendered  lliem  Ichs  able  to  pay  Iheir 
minister.  His  settlement  had  been  relied  on  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  building  a  house,  which  a  young  and 
increasing  family  made  a  matter  of  neoessil.y.  The 
settlement  was  not  wholly  paid  for  several  years. 
The  subject  was  agitated  at  two  meetings  in  1781, 
and  in  February,  1782,  the  selectmen  were  directed 
to  pay  the  remaining  balance. 

In  1783  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  communication  which  is 
recorded,  made  a  statement  of  £123,  which  he  con- 
sidered his  due  for  balances  unpaid  of  his  three  first 
years'  salary,  accompanied  by  an  offer  to  deduct  £43 
if  the  remainder  should  be  paid  or  put  on  interest. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  a  legal  or  merely 
an  equitable  claim,  but  the  town  promptly  acceded 
to  the  proposal.  In  justice  to  the  town  it  should  be 
observed  that  so  far  as  it  regards  their  pecuniary 
dealings  with  their  two  first  ministers  a  liberality  and 
sense  of  justice  is  manifest,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  records.  There  were 
other  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  salary.  It  was  all, 
however,  in  perfect  good  feeling  and  m  accordance 
with  the  respect  and  affection  which  existed  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  his  people  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  long  ministry  of  forty-two  years. 

He  died  on  the  13th  of  October,  1819,  and  was  bur- 
ied on  the  16th,  which  was  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  his  death. 

In  consequence  of  his  request  in  writing — -which  was 
found  after  his  decease — no  sermon  was  delivered  at  his 
funeral.  To  anticipate  the  silent  tear  was  more  to 
him  than  the  voice  of  praise.  He  had  days  of  pros- 
perity and  he  knew  how  to  enjoy  them.  He  witness- 
ed seasons  of  sorrow  and  bore  thera  with  rare  equa- 
nimity. In  public  duties,  in  social  intercourse,  in 
the  schools,  in  the  transactions  of  private  life,  he 
carried  himself  with  a  genial  but  serene  self-poise 
commanding  universal  confidence,  veneiation  and 
love. 

The  house  where  such  a  man  lived  and  died,  whose 
walls  witnessed  the  mental  struggles  of  his  closet  and 
study,  the  composition  of  his  four  thousand  sermons, 
the  training  and  education  of  his  children,  and  of  those 
from  abroad,  fitting  for  college  under  his  care,  is  a 
hallowed  retreat  calling  for  a  tender  appreciation  by 
all  who  shall  hereafter  gaze  upon  this  memorial 
structure.  The  following  items  have  been  copied 
from  the  town  records,  in  regard  to  his  children. 
Moses,  son  of  Moses  and  Abigail  Adams,  born  Novem- 
ber 28,  1777;  Mabby,  daughter,  born  January  21, 1780  ; 
Josiah,  born  November  3,  1781  ;  Joseph,  born  Septem- 
ber 25,  1783 ;  Clarissa,  born  July  13,  1785. 

We  must  not  leave  the  site  too  hastily;  still  another 
chapter  of  records  opens  upon  our  vision  right  here 
and  now. 

The  pulpit  was  constantly  supplied  by  the  town 
during  the  last  sickness  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  after  his 
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deoease.  In  the  next  month  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  |)rocure  a  candidate.  They  cngnged  Mr.  Marnliiill 
Shedd,  who  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1817,  and 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  (jreenough's 
church  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  which  was  his 
native  town. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1820,  Mr.  Shedd  was 
unanimously  invited  by  the  church  to  become  their 
pastor,  and  on  the  13tli  of  March  the  town  unani- 
mously voted  to  give  him  a  call.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars was  offered  as  a  settlement,  which  was  increased 
by  subscription  and  the  salary  was  fixed  at  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  fifteen  cords  of  wood.  In  case  of 
permanent  inability  the  salary  was  to  be  reduced  to 
two  hundred  dollars.  This  liberal  offer  was  accepted, 
and  on  the  10th  of  May  Mr.  Shedd  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  and  minister  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  Acton. 

The  ordaining  council  consisted  of  Mr.  Willard, 
of  Boxborough  ;  Mr.  Newell,  of  Stow  ;  Mr.  Greenough, 
of  Newton;  Mr.  Litchfield,  of  Carlisle;  Dr.  Ripley, 
of  Concord  ;  Dr.  Homer,  of  Neviiton  ;  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Littleton  ;  Dr.  Holmef,  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  Blake,  of 
Westford ;  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline ;  Mr.  Noyes, 
of  Needham  ;  Mr.  Hulbert,  of  Sudbury,  with  delegates 
from  thtir  respective  churches.  Such  a  combination 
of  religious  opinions  in  an  ordaining  council  obtained 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  church  and  congrega- 
tion was  very  remarkable  at  that  period,  and  dis- 
covers a  liberality  of  Christian  feeling  which  is  worthy 
of  all  imitation. 

Mr.  Shedd  was  a  pious,  peaceable  and  exemplary 
minister,  with  more  than  ordinary  talents  and  indus- 
trious in  the  discharge  of  duty.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  religious  conflict.  The  heat  of  controversy 
became  intense  in  all  this  vicinity  of  towns,  resulting 
in  the  division  of  churches  and  congregations. 

Parochial  difficulties  multiplied  in  all  directions. 
Acton  began  to  feel  the  irritations  of  the  epoch.  Mr. 
Shedd  labored  to  harmonize  the  colliding  elements, 
but  the  lines  of  divergence  were  too  sharply  drawn, 
and  he  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  gracefully  retired. 

Providence  opened  to  him,  as  he  thought,  a  more 
hopeful  field  for  himself  and  family  in  what  was  then 
the  new  settlements  in  Northern  New  York,  he  decid- 
ed to  enter  it,  and  in  May,  1831,  the  corporation,  which 
was  now  called  a  parish,  concurred  with  the  church 
in  granting  Mr.  Shedd's  request  that  his  connection 
might  be  dissolved,  and  in  thesame  month  that  agree- 
ment was  ronfirmed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 

Mr.  Shedd  came  to  Acton  a  married  man,  his 
companion  having  been  born  in  Newton,  like  himself 
a  Miss  Eliza  Thayer,  daughter  of  Obadiah  Thayer. 
He  resided  with  Mr.  Shedd  in  Acton  at  the  parsonage. 

He  is  still  remembered  by  some  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  Acton  as  a  man  of  great  excellence  of 
character,  a  rare  mingling  of  refined  and  positive 
traits,  an  unswerving  advocate  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness.   He  died  in  Hillsborough,  N.  Y.,  in  1834. 
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The  first  year  of  Mr.  Shedd's  pastorate  was  event- 
ful. On  the  10th  of  May  he  was  ordained.  On  the 
21st  of  June  he  became  the  father  of  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  worthy  men  cow  living.  It  is  no  ordin- 
ary honor  for  the  parsonage  and  the  town  to  be  the 
birth-place  of  Rev.  Prof.  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 

The  simple  surface  record  of  the  man  runs  thus  : 
born  in  Acton,  June  21,  1820;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  in  1839;  at 
Andover  Seminary  in  1843  ;  pastor  of  Brandon, 
Vermont,  1843-45  ;  Professor  of  E"  glish  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Vermont,  184u-52;  Professor 
of  Sacred  Ehetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in 
Auburn  Seminary,  1852-54 ;  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Andover 
Seminary,  1854-62;  co-pastor  of  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City,  1862-63  ;  Professor 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  1863-74;  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  Union  Seminary  since  1874. 

His  publications  are:  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, Theological  Essays,  Literary  Essays,  Homiletics 
iind  Pastoral  Theology,  Sermons  to  the  Natural 
Mao,  Translation  of  Guericke's  Church  History, 
Translation  of  Theremin's  Rhetoric. 

He  has  adorned  every  position  which  he  has 
touched.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  an  author,  a 
preacher,  a  philosopher,  a  theologian,  a  Christian  of 
the  very  highest  order  in  the  land,  and  so  acknowl- 
edged even  by  those  not  always  agreeing  with  his 
views. 

He  has  not  forgotten  his  birth-p';ace  or  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood,  though  leaving  the  place  when  eleven 
years  old  and  visiting  it  but  twice  since  that  time. 

He  remembers  his  old  family  physician,  Dr.  Cowdry ; 
Deacon  Silas  Hosmer,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  church, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four;  the  two  Fletchers, 
Deacon  John  and  his  brother  James;  (he  Faulkner 
mills,  where  there  were  about  a  dozen  houses  when 
last  he  saw  it ;  East  Acton,  the  place  where  he  went 
to  lake  the  stage,  upon  the  main  road,  when  great 
journeys  were  to  be  made;  Wetherbee's  Hotel  and 
Bome  fine  old  elms,  which  he  hopes  arestill  standing; 
Deacon  Phineas  Wheeler  and  his  grict-mill,  to  which 
he  often  carri'^d  the  grist;  the  Common  in  Acton 
Centre,  now  covered  with  fine  shade-trees,  where 
there  was  not^a  single  tree  of  any  kind  when  he 
played  ball  upon  it  in  his  boyhood  ;  those  inscrip- 
tions upon  the  grave-stones  around  the  monument 
which  he  used  to  read  when  a  boy  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery ;  the  huckleberry  and  blueberry  bushes  still 
growing  in  the  same  rough  pastures,  where  he  has 
picked  many  a  quart. 

He  is  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  but  there  are 
some  still  living  who  recall  his  early  days  on  the 
street  and  at  the  parsonage.  He  was  a  model  youth, 
and  had  in  hirn  at  the  start  elements  which  all  recog- 
nized as  the  promise  of  his  future  career,  if  his  life 
dhould  be  spared. 


The  following  tributes  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
and  mother  were  received  in  a  letter  from  him  dated 
December  23,  1889:  "My  father  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  eighty-five,  dying  in  Hillsborough,  N.  Y.,  in 
1872.  After  leaving  Acton  he  was  never  settled  as  a 
pastor,  but  for  many  years,  until  age  and  infirmities 
prevented,  he  preached  to  the  feeble  churches  in 
the  region,  and  did  a  great  and  good  work  in  the 
moral  and  religious  up-building  of  society.  My 
mother  died  soon  after  our  family  removed  to 
Northern  New  York,  which  was  in  October,  1831. 
She  departed  this  life  in  February,  1833.  I  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  but  the  impress  she  made 
upon  me  in  those  twelve  years  is  greater  than  that 
made  by  any  other  human  being,  or  than  all  other 
human  beings  collectively." 

In  the  same  letter  he  gives  this  record  of  his 
two  brothers — younger  than  himself — whom  several 
old  schoolmates,  now  living  in  Acton,  remember 
with  interest.  Marshall  died  in  Hillsborough,  N.  Y., 
in  1879,  in  the  Cliristian  faith  and  hope.  The 
younger  brother,  Henry  S.,  is  living,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
post-office  in  this  city  (New  York). 

The  Acton  town  records  give  the  following  dates 
of  birth  :  William  G.  Thayer  Shedd,  son  of  Marshall 
and  Eliza  Shedd,  born  June  21,  1820;  Marshall,  born 
April  11,  1822;  Henry  Spring  Shedd,  born  February 
21,1824;  Elizabeth  Thayer  Shedd,  born  September 
9,  1825.  In  his  last  brief  visit  to  Acton  several 
years  ago  he  said  in  conversation:  "  The  old  scenes 
and  persons  in  Acton  come  back  from  my  boyhood 
memoriss  with  outlines  of  distinctness  more  and 
more  vivid  as  the  years  go  by." 

Revolutionary  Peeliminaries. — At  a  special 
meeting  in  January,  1768,  the  town  voted  "  to  comply 
with  the  proposals  sent  to  the  town  by  the  town  of 
Boston,  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
ture among  ourselves  and  not  purchasing  superflui- 
ties from  abroad." 

In  September  of  that  year  Joseph  Fletcher  was 
chosen  to  sit  in  a  convention  at  Boston,  to  be  holdcn 
on  the  22d  of  that  month. 

Action  of  the  Town  on  the  mkmoeablb  Sth  of  Makoh,  1770. 

"Taking  Into  considerfttion  the  distresBed  circiimatancee  that  tliis 
Province  and  all  Noi  th  America  are  involved  in  by  reft8on(s)  of  the 
Acta  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  and  taxes  for  the  solo  ptirpose  to 
rai:je  a  Hovenne,  and  when  the  Royal  ear  seems  to  he  stopt  against  nil 
onrhumble  Prayere  and  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  consid- 
ering the  Salutary  Measures  tliatthe  Body  of  Mercliantsand  Traders  in 
this  province  Imve  come  into  in  order  for  the  redress  of  the  many 
troubles  that  we  ore  involved  in,  and  to  support  and  maintain  our 
Charter  Rights  and  Privilege  and  to  prevent  our  totiil  Ruin  and  De- 
struction, taking  all  these  things  Into  serious  Consideration,  came  into 
the  following  votes  : 

"1st.  That  we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  encoiir.ige  and  suppoi  t 
the  body  of  merchants  and  traders  in  their  endeavors  to  retrieve  this 
Province  out  of  its  present  Distresses  to  whom  this  Town  vote  tlieir 
thanks  for  the  Constitutional  and  spirited  measures  pursued  by  them  for 
the  good  of  this  Province, 

"  2.  Tliat  from  this  Time  wo  will  have  no  commercial  or  social  connec- 
tion with  those  who  at  this  time  do  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
this  abufed  country  — nspeclaliy  those  that  Import  British  Goods  contrary 
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to  tlio  Ap;mimont  of  tlin  boily  of  inoiT,hnnts  In  HoHton  or  elaowliorH, 
tliiit  wfi  will  iiol.  iifTiiid  lliniii  oiii'  (JiiHt.uin,  but  ti'oat  thcni  wUli  tho  ui- 
most  iK-^Uxl  riiid  nil  Mioru  who  cuutilrniinco  tliuin. 

"  3.  That  \vu  will  ubo  onr  ulmoat  oTideavore  to  provont  tlio  conHiimp- 
tion  of  fill  foreign  HuporllultleH,  and  tlmt  we  will  use  oui'  utmost  En- 
duiivoi'B  to  protnotfl  iiiul  oncoiiriige  ovir  own  nmntifiictmos. 

"  4.  Tliiit  Uio  Town  Clnrlc  tnuismit  ti  copy  of  these  votoa  of  the  Town 
to  tli(!  Conitnidoo  of  I\reicliuiita  of  inspection  ut  Jlueton. 

'*  A  true  copy  attealod. 

"Francis  Faulkner, 

A  committee  of  nine  of  tLe  principal  men  of  the 
town  was  appointed  to  consider  the  rights  of  the 
Colony  and  tho  violation  of  said  rights,  and  draft  such 
votes  as  they  thought  proper. 

In  January,  1773,  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  accepted  and  adopted : 

"Taking  into  sorious  consideration  tho  alarming  circumstances  of 
t!ie  Provinco  relating  to  the  violation  of  our  charter  rights  und  privi- 
leges (us  we  npi)roliend)  by  tho  lii  itiah  administration,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion ;  That  the  rlghlR  of  the  Colonists  uaturul,  ecclesiastical  and  ciyil 
are  well  stated  by  the  Town  of  Boston.  ' 

"And  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  laxing  of  us  without  our  consent — 
the  making  tlie  Governor  of  the  Province  and  tlie  Judges  of  tiie  Supi  eme 
Court  ind(^peiuIout  of  tho  people  and  dependent  ou  the  Crown,  out  of 
money  extoi  ted  from  us,  and  many  oilier  instinices  of  encroacbmeuts 
upon  our  said  cliarter  rights  are  intulertible  grlevunces,  and  have  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  overthrow  our  happy  constitution  and  bring  us  into  a 
Btuto  of  abject  slavery. 

"  But  we  have  a  gracious  Sovereign,  who  is  tho  Father  of  America 
ae  ^^'ell  as  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  man  in  whom  wo  Itave  had  no  cou- 
fldence  ia  removed  from  before  the  Throne  and  another  iu  whom  we 
liopo  to  have  reason  to  put  confidence  placed  in  his  stead,  wo  hope  that 
our  petitions  will  bo  fonvarded  and  heard,  and  all  our  grievances  re- 
dressed. 

"  Voted  also,  that  as  we  have  no  member  in  the  honso  of  Representa- 
tives, wo  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  llepresentntive  Body  of  thia 
Province  that  you  gentlfmeu,  inspect  with  a  Jealous  eye  our  charter 
rights  and  privileges,  and  that  you  use  every  constitutional  method  to 
obtain  redress  of  all  our  gi  ievances,  and  that  yon  strenuously  endeavor 
in  such  ways  as  you  in  your  wisdom  thirik  fit,  that  the  honorable  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  nniy  have  their  suppurt  ag  formerly  agreeable  to 
tho  charter  of  the  Province. 

*"Vo(ed,  That  tlie  sincere  thanks  of  the  Town  be  given  to  tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  tho  Town  of  Boston  for  their  spirited  endeavors  to  preserve  our 
rights  and  privileges  inviolate  when  threatened  with  destruction. 

In  March,  1774,  resolutions  were  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  paying  duty  on  tea  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

In  August,  1774,  three  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
the  town  "were  appointed  delegates  to  a  County  Con- 
vention to  be  holden  in  Concord  the  30th  of  that 
raon  th. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  two  of  the  three  dele- 
gates referred  to  above  were  chosen  to  sit  in  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  which  was  to  ast-'emble  at  Concord 
soon,  and  at  the  same  meeting  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence was  appointed. 

In  December,  1774,  £25  was  voted  for  the  use  of 
the  Province,  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  indemnify  the 
assessors  for  not  making  returns  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. It  was  also  voted  to  join  the  association  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  all  inhabitants  above  sixteen  years 
of  age  signed  their  compliance,  and  that  the  names  of 
thode  who  did  not  sign  should  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence.  Samuel  Hayward,  Francis 


I'\'iiilkner,  Jonathan  Hillings,  Josiah  llaywarfl,  Jobii 
Heald,  Jr.,  Joseph  llobhins  and  8inif)n  'i'uttle  wore 
chosen  a  committee  for  tliat  purpose. 

In  November,  1774,  a  company  of  minute-men  was 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  elected  Isaac 
Davis  for  their  commander.  The  company  by  agree- 
ment met  for  discipline  twice  in  each  week,  through 
the  winter  and  spring  till  the  fight  at  Concord. 

In  January  the  town  voted  to  pay  them  eight  pence 
for  every  meeting  till  the  1st  of  May,  provided  they 
should  be  on  duty  as  much  as  three  hours,  and  should 
attend  within  half  an  hour  the  time  appointed  for  the 
meeting. 

In  the  winter  of  1774-7  the  town  had  two  militia 
companies,  one  in  the  south  and  one  in  the  east. 

In  1775  Josiah  Hayward  was  twice  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge. 

In  June,  1776,  a  vote  was  passed  giving  the  follow- 
ing instructions  to  the  representative  of  the  town  : 

'*  To  Mr.  Mark  While: 

"  S[[i, — Our  not  being  favored  with  tho  resolntion  to  the  Honorable 
HonsQ  of  Kepresentatives,  cnlling  npon  tho  scvenU  towns  in  this 
Colony  to  express  tlieir  minds  with  respect  to  tlie  important  qne«tlon  of 
American  Independence  is  the  occiision  of  onr  not  expressing  our 
minds  sooner. 

"  But  we  now  cheprfiilly  embrace  this  opportunity  to  instrnnt  you  on 
that  important  qupstion, 

*'  TIio  HubvertinL!  our  Constitution,  the  many  injuries  and  unheard  of 
barbarities  whitli  the  Colonies  have  received  from  Greot  Britain,  confirm 
US  in  tho  opinion  tl)at  tho  present  ngo  will  he  deficient  In  their  duty  to 
God,  their  posterity  and  themselves,  if  they  do  not  estnblieh  an  Ameri- 
can Bepubllc.  This  is  the  only  form  of  Government  we  wish  to  see  es- 
tablishod. 

"  Bnt  we  mean  not  to  dictate— 

"  We  freely  submit  this  interesting  afffvir  to  the  wisdom  of  tho  Conti- 
nental Congress,  who,  we  trust,  aro  guided  and  directed  by  the  Supreme 
<iovernor  of  ttie  world,  and  we  instinct  you,  sir,  to  give  them  the 
strongest  assuranco  thnt,  if  they  should  declare  America  to  bo  a  Free 
nnd  Independent  Republic,  your  constituents  will  support  and  defend 
tho  measure  with  their  lives  and  fortunes." 

In  October,  1776,  when  a  proposition  was  before 
the  people  that  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Provincial  Government  should  frame  a  Consti- 
tution for  the  State,  the  town  of  Acton  committed  the 
subject  to  Francis  Faulkner,  Ephraim  Hapgood, 
Samuel  Hayward,  Ephraim  Hosmer,  Joseph  Robbins 
and  Nathaniel  Edwards,  who  reported  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  accepted  : 

"  Ist.  liewhed,  {hat  as  this  State  is  at  present  dpstituto  of  on  estab- 
lished form  of  Govornment,  it  is  necesaar}'  one  should  be  immediately 
formed  and  eetablished. 

"2.  liesolued.  That  the  Supreme  Logislatnro  lu  that  capacity  are  by  no 
menus  a  body  proper  to  form  and  establish  a  constitution  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  vi/,.: 

"  necnnse  a  constitution  properly  formed  haa  a  system  of  principles  i  s- 
tabllshod  to  secure  aubiects  in  the  possession  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
ngainst  any  enoroachmouts  of  tho  Leg  elative  purt,  and  it  is  our  opinli-u 
thiit  tho  same  body  which  has  a  right  to  form  a  constitution  I  ns  a  right 
to  alter  it,  and  wo  conceive  a  conptitution  nlteriible  by  tho  Supreme 
Legislative  power  is  no  security  to  tho  snhjects  ngalnet  the  encroach- 
ments of  that  power  on  our  rights  urn!  privileges. 

Jiranhed,  Hint  tho  town  thinks  it  exjiedient  that  a  couvention  be 
chosen  by  the  inhivbitunts  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  In  this 
State  being  free  to  form  and  establish  a  constilutinn  for  tho  State. 

"  Rcpoluid,  That  tho  Honorable  Assembly  of  this  State  bo  dcsirod  lo 
"recommend  to  (he  inhabitauts  of  the  State  to  chootie  a  convention  fur 
thcabuvc  purpose  na  suon  as  poB.-^ible. 
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"  Itesalvcd,  that  tlio  Convention  publish  tbeir  proposeil  constitution  be- 
fore they  establish  it  for  the  inspection  ftud  leiuurks  of  the  lubnbituuts 
of  this  State," 

At  a  meetiug  in  February,  1778,  "  the  United  Slates 
Articles  of  CoufederatioQ  and  Perpetual  Union," 
after  being  twice  read,  were  accepted  by  the  town. 

In  May,  1778,  a  Constitution  and  frame  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Stale,  which  had  been  Ibrmed  by  the 
General  Court,  was  laid  before  the  town  for  consid- 
eration, and  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  to 
e  ghteen. 

The  instrument  was  so  ofiensive  to  the  inhabitants 
that  in  May,  1779,  an  article  being  inserted  in  the 
warrant,  "  to  see  if  the  town  will  choose  at  this  time 
to  have  a  new  Constitution  or  frame  of  government," 
the  constitution  was  rejected. 

The  proposition,  however,  though  rejected  by  this 
town,  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
in  July,  1779.  Francis  Faulkner  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  sit  in  a  convention  in  Cdmbridge  lo  form 
a  Constitution,  and  the  result  was  that  the  present 
Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth  was  laid  before 
the  town  for  consideraiioji  on  the  28th  day  of  April, 
1780j  and  it  being  read,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
for  consideration  till  the  15th  of  May. 

On  that  the  articles  were  debated,  and  at  a  farther 
adjournment  on  the  Mth  of  the  same  month  every 
article  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters.  These  simple  records  show  he- 
roic grit,  combined  statesmanship  and  patriotism 
worthy  of  those  olden  dates  and  worthy  of  any  dates 
since  or  of  any  that  are  to  follow. 

The  Fatjlknee  House  (South  Acton). — This  is 
the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Acton.  You  go 
from  the  railroad  station  south  across  the  bridge  and 
ascend  the  steep  hill,  and  you  at  once  approach  the 
ancient  structure.  It  has  on  its  face  and  surrouuding.s 
an  impress  of  age,  which  strikes  the  eye  at  first 
glance,  and  the  impress  deepens  as  the  eye  tarries  for 
a  second  look. 

Colonel  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner,  who  died  March 
25,  1880,  aged  seventy-five  years,  used  to  say  that 
they  told  him  when  a  child  it  must  have  been  150  years 
old  then.  No  tongue  and  no  records  fix  the  original 
date  of  this  ancient  landmark.  It  is  safe  to  call  it 
200  years  old,  some  parts  of  it  at  least. 

It  was  a  block-house,  and  in  the  early  Colonial 
timra  it  was  a  garrison-house  where  the  settlers  in 
the  neighborhood  would  gather  in  the  night  for  pro- 
tection against  the  assaults  of  the  Indians. 

Enter  the  southwest  room.  It  will  easily  accom- 
modate 100  persons.  It  is  a  square  room  neatly  kept 
and  furnished  wiih  antique  mementos.  Eaise  your 
hand  and  you  easily  touch  the  projecting  beams  of 
dry  hard  oak,  which  tiie  sharpest  steel  cannot  cleave, 
eighteen  inches  solid.  The  space  between  the  beams 
of  the  sides  of  the  room  are  filled  with  brick,  which 
make  it  fire-proof  against  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

You  notice  the  two  small  glass  windows  as  large  as 


an  orange  in  the  entering  door  of  this  room.  They 
were  I'or  use  in  watching  the  proceeding  of  the  courts 
which  once  were  held  here  by  Francis  Faulkner,  the 
justice. 

Measure  the  old  chimney,  nine  feet  by  seven,  solid 
brick  furnished  with  three  large  fire-places  and  an 
oven  below  and  an  oven  above  in  the  attic  for  smok- 
ing hams,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  neigh- 
bors and  hooks  attached  in  the  arch  where  the  hams 
could  remain  suspended  till  called  for. 

Mark  that  fine  photograph  on  the  wall.  It  is  (he 
life-like  face  of  Colonel  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner. 
Give  him  a  royal  greeting,  for  he  was  the  liie  of  the 
village  and  town  in  childhood's  days  and  in  later 
years,  and  there  comes  his  aged  widow,  still  living  and 
gracing  the  old  homestead  and  guarding  the  precious 
relics,  now  in  her  eigh'.y-third  year. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Flagg,  her  daughter,  the  veteran  and 
successful  school-teacher,  who  does  a  noble  work  iu 
helping  the  outfit  and  hospitality  of  this  historic  site. 
Nole  her  words  as  she  repeats  the  tale  of  this  rally- 
ing centre  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 

Francis  Faulkner,  Jr.,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  was 
lying  awake  early  in  the  morning,  no  one  yet  moving 
and  listening  to  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenly  he  leaped  from  his  bed, 
ran  into  his  father's  room  and  cried  out,  "Father, 
there's  a  horse  coming  on  the  full  run  and  he's  bring- 
ing news."  His  father.  Colonel  Francis,  already  had 
on  his  i)antaloona  and  his  gun  in  his  hand.  The  fleet 
horseman  wheeled  across  the  bridge  and  up  to  the 
house,  and  shouted,  "House  your  minute-men,  Mr. 
Faulkner!  The  British  are  marching  on  Lexington 
and  Concord,"  and  away  he  went  to  spread  the  news. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  without  stopping  to  dress,  fired  three 
times  as  fast  as  he  could  load  and  fire — that  being  the 
preconcerted  signal  to  call  out  the  minute  men. 

"And  so,  through  the  night,  went  his  cry  of  alarm 
To  every  Blidiliesex  village  and  farm  ; 
A  cry  uf  defiance,  and  not  of  fear  ; 
A  voice  in  tlie  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door. 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forever  more." 

Being  the  chairman  of  safety  and  colonel  of  tho 
Middlesex  Regiment  of  Militia — the  men  were  to  as- 
semble at  his  house.  Almost  immediately  a  neighbor 
repeated  the  signal  and  the  boy  Francis  listened  with 
breathless  !ntere>t  to  hear  the  signal  guns  grow  faint- 
er and  fainter  off  in  the  distant  farm-houses.  Signal- 
fires  were  also  lighted,  and  every  house  awoke  from 
its  slumbers  to  the  new  era.  By  this  time  the  family 
were  all  up  in  the  greatest  commotion — the  younger 
children  crying  because  the  British  would  come  and 
kill  them.  Very  soon  the  minute-men  began  to  come 
in,  every  one  with  his  gun,  powder-horn,  pouch  of 
bullets  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  the  only 
breakfast  he  proposed  to  make  before  meeting  the  en- 
emy of  his  country.  Some  came  hurrying  in  with 
their  wives  and  children  iu  the  greatest  excitement,  to 
get  more  certain  news  and  to  know  what  was  to  be 
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done.  Word  came  from  G'uptain  Davis  that  hu  would 
inarch  ns  soon  as  thirty  should  come  in.  In  the  mean 
tirao  they  were  busy  in  driving  down  stakes  on  the 
lawn  and  hanging  kctdea  for  cooking  the  soldierH' 
dinners.  They  hrouglit  from  the  houses  beef  and 
pork,  patatoesand  cabbages.  The  women  would  cook 
the  dinner,  and  some  of  the  elder  boys,  of  whom 
Francis,  ,7r.,  was  one,  weredeaiguatedtobrinsjitalong 
packed  in  saddle-bags.  By  the  time  these  pielimin- 
aries  for  dinner  were  made  Lieutenant  Hunt  took 
command  of  the  West  Militia  Company,  Capt.  Faulk- 
ner having  a  few  days  before  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  colonel  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment. 

The  line  was  formed  on  the  lawn  souih  of  the 
house,  and  they  marched  amid  the  tears  of  their  fam- 
ilies. Colonel  Faulkner  accompanied  them  to  take 
command  of  the  Middlesex  Eegiment,  as  the  other 
companies  would  come  iu  at  Concord.  Uncle  Fran- 
cis, the  boy,  waited  with  great  impatience  for  the 
dinner  to  be  cooked  and  packed.  Every  woman 
wanted  to  prepare  the  dinner  complete  and  separate 
for  her  husband  or  sons.  But  after  much  discussion 
it  was  agreed  to  pack  all  the  beef  and  pork,  bread  and 
vegetables,  each  kind  by  itself,  and  let  the  men  them- 
selves divide  it.  At  length,  after  some  hours  of  talk- 
ing and  boiling  and  packing,  the  horses  were  loaded, 
and  the  boys  started  off. 

I  asked  Uncle  Francis  why  in  the  world  they  did  not 
take  a  wagon,  and  one  horse  wonid  be  enough  for  the 
whole.  Didn't  they  know  enough  to  do  that?  "Oh, 
yes — they  knew  too  much  to  do  that,"  he  said.  The 
British  soldiers  might  have  the  road.  If  we  saw  a 
red-coat  we  were  told  to  give  hira  a  wide  birth,  or  he 
might  get  us  and  our  dinner.  We  could  quietly  top- 
ple over  a  stone  wall  or  take  out  a  few  rails  and  escape 
through  the  fields  and  find  our  men  wherever  they 
might  be.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  boy  be  found 
the  Acton  men  in  the  highest  spirits.  They  had  made 
the  red-coats  run  for  their  lives. 

This  house  is  so  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
Faulkner  family,  and  this  family  is  so  blended  with 
the  history  of  the  town,  that  a  brief  family  record  is 
here  appended. 

Francis  Faulkner,  the  father  of  Ammiruhammah, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Col.  Francis  Faulkner,  was  a 
resident  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  married  Abigail 
Dane,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Dane,  the  second 
minister  of  Andover,  a  woman  of  noble  character  and 
exemplary  piety.  She  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  tried 
and  condemned  to  death.  She  passed  through  the  terri- 
ble ordeal  with  unshaken  firmness,  and  the  sentence 
was  revoked. 

Ammiruhammah  Faulkner,  son  of  Francis,  came 
from  Andover  and  settled  in  "Concord  Village,"  in 
1735,  at  the  "great  falls."  of  the  "Great  Brook," 
where  he  erected  the  mills  which  have  since  been 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  descendants,  where  he 
died  Aug.  4.  1756,  aged  sixty-four. 

Col.  Francis  Faulkner,  son  of  Ammiruhammah, 


was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1728,  and  died 
iu  Acton  Aug.  5,  1805,  aged  seventy  seven.  He  mar- 
ried Lizzie  MuEsey  April  20,  1756.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  held  in  Concord,  1774, 
and  represented  the  town  of  Acton  in  the  Legislature 
of  1783-4-5.  He  had  a  military  commission  under 
George  IH.,  but  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  acts  of 
Great  Britain  induced  him  to  renounce  his  allegiunce 
to  the  crown.  In  1775  he  was  elected  major  of  a  reg- 
iment organized  to  "oppose  invasion." 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  he 
marched  with  the  Acton  patriots  to  the  Concord 
North  Bridge,  where  he  engaged  the  British,  and  with 
his  men  pursued  them  to  Charlestown.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  engaged  in  actual  service  during  the  war, 
being  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Regiment  Middlesex 
Blilitia  called  to  reinforce  the  Continental  Army  at 
the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights,  in  March,  1776. 
He  was  in  service  when  Burgoyne  was  taken,  and 
commanded  the  regiment  which  guarded  the  prison- 
ers on  that  occasion.  He  was  a  courageous  officer,  an 
able  legislator  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  He 
built  the  mills  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  have 
been  known  as  the  Faulkner  Mills,  now  of  South 
Acton.  They  were  first  only  a  saw  and  a  grist-mill, 
the  two  most  indispensable  agents  of  civilization  and 
comfort  in  a  new  country.  To  these  was  added  in 
due  time  a  fulling-mill,  which  was  among  the  very 
earliest  efforts  at  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  in 
this  country. 

There  was  first  a  carding-machine,  which  changed 
as  by  magic  the  wool  into  beautiful  rolls.  They  were 
distributed  to  many  houses  to  be  spun  and  woven  into 
rough  woolen  cloth  and  returned  to  the  mill.  Here 
the  cloth  was  fulled  under  stampers  with  soap,  which 
made  it  foam  and  helped  cleanse  and  thicken  it  up. 
The  proces.s  of  raising  nap  with  teazles  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  The  teazle  was  a  product  of  nature 
and  seemed  expressly  and  wonderfully  created  for 
that  very  purpose.  Then  came  the  shearing  off  in- 
equalities by  the  swift  revolving  shears  and  the  final 
finishing  up  into  cloth.  When  the  wool  was  of  fine 
quality  and  evenly  spun  the  result  was  a  passable 
broadcloth  of  great  durability. 

In  order  to  encourage  wool  production  and  skill  in 
using  it,  prizes  were  ofl^ered  for  the  finest  specimen  of 
home-made  broadcloth — that  is,  the  wool,  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  were  of  home ;  the  rest  was  of  the 
fulling-mill.  This  spinning  and  weaving  were  the 
fine  arts  of  our  grandmothers  and  great -grandmothers, 
and  noble  women  were  proud  of  the  prizes  they  won. 
A  prize  to  a  spinster  was  sure  to  attract  the  most 
flattering  attention  and  take  her  speedily  out  of  apin- 
sterhood. 

Colonel  Faulkner  was  not  only  an  active,  energetic 
"clothier,"  but  also  a  leading  citizen  in  all  public  in- 
terests. For  thirty-five  successive  years  he  was 
chosen  town  clerk,  and  the  records  are  kept  with 
neatness,  clearness  and  order.    (See  Cyrus  Hamlin's 
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Hiatorical  Sketch,  read  before  Historical  Society  al 
Lexington.) 

Winthrop  Faulkner,  the  son  of  Francis,  was  born 
in  AcloD  March  21.  1774.  and  aied  in  Acloa  March  I 
17,  lsl3.    He  received  a  justice's  commission  at  the  ; 
age  of  twentv-three.    He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  \ 
mind  and  sound  judffment,  and  his  advice  w.-is  gener- 
ally sought    for  all  important  town  matters.  He 
W23  one  <if  the  original  members  of  the  Corinthian 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  Concord. 

CoLOSEL  WixTHOP  E.  Faulkker. — He  was  the 
son  of  Winthrop  Faulkner,  born  April  l(j,  ISOj,  and 
died  March  23,  1S80.  He  was  initiated  into  the  Co- 
rinthian Lodge  of  Masons  in  1S54.  He  married 
Martha  Adams  Bixby,  of  Framingbam.  He  was 
noted  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was  an  enter- 
prising miller,  an  enthusiast  in  music,  dancing,  mili- 
tarv,  civil,  social  antl  parish  activitifs.  He  was  a 
poshing  man,  forward  in  all  enterprises  for  the  pub- 
lic improvement.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  projecting  the  Filchburg  Railroad,  and  but  for  his 
enterprise  in  controlling  the  first  plans,  the  road 
would  have  gone  itj  another  direction.  He  was  for  a 
long  run  of  years  one  of  the  most  active  directors. 

The  Robbins  House.  —  Returning  from  the 
Fletcher  homestead  to  the  main  road,  and  proceeding 
direct  by  the  cemetery  and  beyond  till  we  reach 
nearly  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  we  come  to  the 
site  of  what  was  for  to  many  years  called  the  Robbins 
House.  The  land  on  which  it  was  located  was  pur- 
chased of  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  whose  bouse  (the 
firit  in  Acton)  was  located  a  few  rods  to  the  south, 
near  the  little  brook  before  described  in  this  nar.'a- 
tive.  When  the  latter  house  was  taken  down  the 
timbers  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  were  j 
u->ed  in  the  construction  of  the  L  part  of  Nathan  ; 
Robbins'  house.  | 

It  was  an  historic  structure  from  the  start,  and  was  I 
emphatically  so  after  the  19tb  of  April,  1775.  "Be- 
fore light  on  . that  eventful  morning,  hours  before  the 
British  entered  Concord,  a  horseman,  whose  name 
was  never  known,  going  at  full  speed  (they  spared 
neither  horseflesh  nor  manflesb  in  those  days),  rode 
up  to  this  house,  then  occupied  by  Captain  Joseph 
Robbins,  the  commi«ioned  officer  in  the  town  of ! 
Acton,  who  lived  nearest  North  Bridge,  and  struck  ; 
with  a  laree.  heavy  club,  as  they  thought,  the  corner 
of  the  house,  never  dismounting,  but  crying  out  at  , 
the  top  of  his  voice,  '  Capt.  Robbins  I  Capt.  Robbins! 
up,  up!    The  Regulars  have  come  to  Concord.    Ren-  ; 
dezvoQS  a;  old  North   Bridge  J  quick  as  possible  : 
alarm  Acton.' " 

His  only  son — afterwards  a  venerable  magistrate — 
John  Robbins,  E-q.,  was  then  asleep  in  the  garret — 
a  lad  ten  years  old. 

But  "those  rappings" — and  there  was  no  sham  | 
about  them— and  that  cry  brought  him  to  his  feet  j 
iTulanter  and  every  other  living  man  in  that  house. 
It  waked  the  babe  in  the  cradle.    In  a  few  minutes 


he  was  on  "father's  old  mare,"  bound  for  Captain 
Davis's,  not  a  mile  off,  who  commanded  the  minute- 
men,  and  then  to  Deacon  Simon  Hunt's,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  who  commanded  the  West  Company 
as  first  lieutenant,  Ciiptaiu  Francis  Faulkner  having, 
a  lew  days  before,  been  promoted  to  be  major,  and  the 
vacancy  not  Laving  been  filled. 

"  The  hurrying  fooUtepi  of  that  eleed 
Tbi  fate  of  &  iMiiMD        riJiDR  Hu-t  oigbt." 

The  locality  where  this  house  stood  is  easily  recog- 
nized from  the  indications  on  tbe  ground.  It  was  a 
two-story  building.  The  barn  was  struck  by  light- 
ning in  the  year  iS30,  and  was  rapidly  consumed. 
The  citizens  rallied  to  save  the  building,  or  at  least 
part  of  it,  but  Esq.  Robbins  shouted  out  with  his 
stentorian  voice  :  "Boys,  save  your  fingers.  There  is 
plenty  of  timber  iu  the  woods  where  this  came  from! '' 
He  knew  how  to  shout,  for  he  was  often  moderator  of 
the  Acton  town-meetings,  which  gave  him  a  good 
chance  to  drill  in  that  line  of  practice.  The  house 
stood  afterwards  for  years  unoccupied,  but  at  last  it 
yielded  to  the  destiny  of  flames,  supposed  to  have 
been  an  accidental  fire,  from  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
sient occupants.  The  old  door-stone  still  remains  in 
position,  battered  somewhat  by  relic-hunters,  who 
have  chipped  from  it  for  the  sake  of  a  memento.  A 
tablet  memorial  wili  some  day  be  erected  on  this 
ground  befitting  its  historic  interest. 

The  report  of  this  house  having  been  haunted  in 
former  years  is  easily  credited  by  tbe  superstitious, 
but  denied  by  the  more  phlegmatic  crowd.  That 
those  April  rappings  should  bave  reverberations  long 
continued  is  credible,  and  any  one  going  by  of  an 
imaginative  and  appreciative  turn  of  mind  can  hear 
them  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Captaix  Davis'  Route  to  the  North  Bridge. — 
The  19th  of  April,  1775.  It  was  a  bright,  genial 
morning.  Tbe  sun  was  up  at  a  good,  cheery  height 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Tbe  birds  were  chanting  the 
very  best  songs  of  the  opening  spring.  The  men  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  The  captain  at  last  gave  the  word 
"  march."  Luther  Blanchard,  the  fifer,  and  Francis 
Barker,  the  drummer,  struck  at  once  tbestirring  notes 
of  the  "  White  Cockade,"  and  forward  they  moved 
with  a  quick,  brave  step.  They  soon  reached  the 
homestead  of  Parson  Swift.  They  could  not  slop  for 
the  greetings  or  the  partings  of  the  good  man,  but  on 
they  pressed,  with  their  faces  set  for  Mother  Concord. 
They  moved  along  over  the  old  and  only  road  leading 
from  the  present  site  of  Deacon  W.  W.  Davis'  cross- 
ing in  a  straight  line  through  to  tbe  meeting-house 
on  the  "  knowll." 

Tbe  road  struck  the  other  road  just  below  Dr.  Co\v. 
dry's  barn,  where  now  stands  Deacon  John  Fletcher's 
barn,  just  relocated  by  Moses  Taylor,  Esq.  Tbe  old 
road-bed  was  found  when  recently  digging  the  cellar 
for  the  barn. 

They  could  not  stop  for  the  silent  benedictions  of 
the  old  church,  but  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the 
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pastor  they  could  hear,  aud  inarch  all  the  faster  for 
the  memory.  The  handkerchiefs  waving  from  the 
Brooks  Tavern  doors  and  windows  helped  the  thrill  of 
the  hour.  Down  the  hills  they  moved  by  the  present 
«jte  of  Jlr.  McCarthy,  up  the  aecent  to  the  right,  over 
the  heights  on  the  road  path,  now  closed,  but  still  a 
/Kvorite  walk  down  the  hill,  across  the  Revolutionary 
Bridge,  west  of  Horace  Hotmer's  present  site,  the 
road  leading  by  the  spot  where  the  elms  south  of  his 
house  now  stand. 

Th:s  bridge  stood  very  near  the  spot  where  the 
railroad  bridge  now  stands.  Some  of  the  stone  which 
formtd  the  abutmentH  of  the  old  bridge  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  bridge.  The  bridge, 
a  few  rods  to  the  south  of  the  original,  has  beeu 
sketched  by  Arthur  F.  Davi^,  Acton's  young  artist, 
and  it  is  a  favorite  landscape  etching  on  sale  in  the 
citifB. 

Up  the  bill  they  hasten  and  turn  to  the  right,  going 
by  Mr.  Hammond  Taylor's  present  residence,  the  old 
Brabrook  homestead,  on  the  south  side,  which  waa 
then  the  front  side,  the  road  ou  tbe  north  being  a 
comparatively  new  opening;  thtre  they  left  the  main 
road,  struck  througa  the  woods,  taking  a  bee-line  to 
their  destined  point.  After  passing  the  woods',  the 
march  is  by  the  Nathan  Brooks  place,  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Davis.  The  passage 
then  was  by  the  nearest  way  to  Barrett's  Mills,  as 
then  called,  not  far  from  the  North  Bridge. 

LUTHKR  Blanchakd. — He  was  bom  within  tbe 
limits  of  what  is  now  Boxboro',  a  part  of  Littleton  at 
the  lime  of  tbe  Concord  Figbt,  He  was  a  favorite 
young  man,  tall,  straight,  handsome  and  athletic. 
He  was  living  at  the  time  with  Abner  Hosmer,  a 
mason,  whose  residence  was  the  site  of  Mr.  Herman 
A.  Gould,  on  the  South  Acton  road,  from  the  West, 
making  him  a  near  neighbor  to  Captain  Davis.  He 
was  learning  tbe  mason's  trade.  He  was  a  notable 
fifer,  and  his  skill  and  zeal  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  had  much  to  do  wiih  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
occasion.  The  ecene  waa  just  adapted  to  wake  the 
musical  genius  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  if  there  were 
any  white  feathers  around  they  soon  changed  to  fiery 
red  at  the  signal  from  Luther's  fife.  When  they 
began  firing  at  the  bridge,  the  British  at  first  used 
bluiik  cartridges.  Captain  Davis  inquired  if  they  were 
firing  bullets.  Luther  said  "  Yes,"  for  one  had  hit  him 
and  be  was  wounded.  "If  it  had  gone  an  inch  fur- 
ther one  way  it  would  have  killed  me,  and  if  an  inch 
in  the  opposite  direction  it  woiald  have  not  have  hit 
me  at  all."  He  followed  on  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Britibh  on  their  retreat  to  Boston,  fifing  with  all  the 
vigor  of  his  manly  strength,  which  grew  lees  as  the 
excitement  of  the  day  began  to  tell  upon  his  wasted 
forces.  The  wound,  which  he  did  not  think  serious 
at  firs',  grew  worse  as  he  proceeded,  and  on  reaching 
Cambridge  he  was  obliged  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital, 
where  he  died. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  B.  Davif,  a  daughter  of  Simon  Hos- 
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mer,  often  told  these  facts  to  Mr.  Luke  Bbnchard, 
now  living.  It  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Luke 
Blanchard's  father,  who  was  always  careful  in  what 
he  affirmed,  that  Luther  died  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound.  Lutber  Blanchard's  brother  Calvin  died  from 
the  fall  of  a  tree.  He  helped  tear  down  barus  to 
build  the  fort  on  Bunker  Hill.  He  would  carry  one 
eud  of  the  timber  while  it  would  take  two  men  at  the 
other  end  to  balance. 

Luther  and  Calviu  Blanc hard'rt  father  was  in  the 
fight  at  Quebec,  and  lost  his  life  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  There  must  have  been  patriotic  gun- 
powder in  the  very  blood  of  the  Blauchards  at  tbe 
original  start. 

Aaron  Jones  was  near  Captain  Davis  when  he  fell, 
and  followed  in  pursuit  of  tbe  British  on  their  re- 
treat. He  never  could  forget  that  morning  or  speak 
of  it  without  a  changed  tone  and  face.  He  thought 
much  of  Luther  Blanchard  as  an  associate  on  that 
eventful  day,  and  of  his  fifing  march.  He  named 
one  of  his  sons  Luther  Blanchard  in  memory  of  the 
martyr  fifer.  As  the  first  blood  .shed  on  the  19ih  at 
Concord  antedated  the  fall  of  Davis,  in  tbe  person 
of  Luther  Blanchard,  there  ought  to  be  a  tablet, 
somewhere,  memorizing  the  fact. 

The  Ja.mes  Hayward  House. — Tbe  house  in 
West  Acton,  formerly  tbe  residence  of  Hon.  Stevens 
Hayward  and  in  later  years  known  as  the  Lelaud 
Place,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Kraetzer.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, in  his  legi;dative  speech,  thus  relates  the  cir- 
cumstances of  James  Hay  ward's  fall  on  tlie  19th  of 
April,  1775 : 

"  At  Fiske's  Hill,  in  Lexington,  they  had,  as  some, 
thought,  tbe  severest  encounter  of  all  the  way.  The 
road  ran  around  the  eastern  base  of  a  steep,  thick- 
wooded  hill.  James  Hayward,  who  had  been  active 
and  foremost  all  the  way,  after  the  Brittsb  had  passed 
on,  came  down  from  the  hill  and  was  aiming  for  a 
well  of  water — the  same  well  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
two-story  Dutch-roofed  red  house  on  the  right  from 
Concord  to  Lexington,  not  two  miles  from  the  old 
meeting-house.  As  he  passed  by  the  eud  of  that 
house  he  spied  a  British  soldier,  still  lingering  behind 
the  main  body,  plundering.  The  Briton  also  saw 
him  and  ran  to  the  front  door  to  cut  him  o£r. 
Lifting  up  his  loaded  musket  he  exclaims,  '  You  are 
a  dead  man.'  Hayward  immediately  said, '  So  are 
you.'  They  both  fired  and  both  fell.  The  Briton 
was  shot  dead,  Hayward  mortally  wounded,  the  ball 
entering  his  side  through  this  hole,"  holding  up  the 
powder-horn,  "  driving  the  splinters  into  his  body. 
He  lived  eight  hours ;  retained  his  reason  to  the  last. 

"  His  ventrable  father.  Deacon  Samuel  Hayward, 
whose  house  he  had  left  that  morning  in  the  bloom 
of  vigorous  mbuhood,  had  time  to  reach  Lexington 
and  comfort  him  with  his  conversation  by  nading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  '  Jamts,  you  are  mortally 
wounded.  You  can  live  but  a  few  hours.  Before 
sunrise  to-morrow  you  will  no  doubt  be  a  corpse. 
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Are  you  sorry  that  you  turned  out  '  "  Father,  baud  '  residence,  to  see  or  hear  something  from  Concord, 
me  my  powder-horn  and  buliet-pouch.  I  started  i  She  had  seen  every  phase  of  her  country's  wonderful 
with  one  pound  of  powder  and  forty  balls,  you  |  growth,  and  to  perpetuate  and  promote  it  had  sent 
see  what  is  left," — he  had  used  all  but  two  or  i  her  descendants  into  the  War  of  1812  and  through 
three  of  them, — '  you  see  what  I  have  been  about.  I  the  streets  of  Baltimore  to  the  terrible  War  of  the  Re- 
nerer  did  such  a  forenoon's  work  before.    I  am  not  |  bellion. 

sorry.  Tell  mother  not  to  mourn  too  much  for  me,  |  She  was  the  last  of  the  devoted  band  of  Puritans 
for  I  am  not  sorry  I  turned  out.  I  die  willingly  for  !  who  had  worshiped  God  in  the  town  at  thetimewhen 
my  country.  She  will  now,  I  doubt  not,  by  help  of  [  religious  difference''  were  unknown.  She  waa  the 
God,  be  free.  And  tell  her  whom  I  loved  better  than  |  relic  of  other  days  and  the  wept  of  many  hearts, 
my  mother — you  know  whom  I  mean — that  I  am  not  Though  older  than  the  nation,  she  did  not  live  long 
sorry.  I  never  shall  see  her  again.  May  I  meet  her  enough  to  make  a  single  enemy,  and  her  friends  w«re 
in  heaven.'  j  those  who  at  any  time  had  known  or  seen  her.  She 

"  Hayward  had  lost,  by  the  cut  of  an  axe,  part  of  j  was  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  by  the  aide  of  her 
his  toes  on  one  foot,  and  wa.s  not  liable  to  military  '  partner. 

duty.  He  '  turned  out '  that  morning  as  a  volunteer  i  Some  of  her  ancestors  were  remarkable  for  their 
in  the  strictest  sense — as  hundreds  did.  He  was  one  •  longevity,  her  father  being  upwards  of  ninety-uine 
of  the  earliest  at  Davis'  house,  belonged  to  the  same    years  of  age  at  his  death. 

school  district  and  bom  and  bred  by  the  side  of  him,  |  She  lived  eighty  years  in  one  spot.  She  had  twelve 
their  fathers  being  nest-door  neighbors.  He  was  I  children,  forty-two  grandchildren,  seventy  great- 
twenty-eight  years  old,  one  of  the  most  athletic,  fine-  ;  grandchildren,  and  two  children  of  the  fifth  genera- 
looking,  well-informed,  well-bred  young  men  in  town.  !  tion.  Her  father  stood  beside  Captain  Davis  after  he 
He  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  he  knew  the  crisis,  he  fell,  aud  exclaimed  to  his  comrades,  "Boys,  donH  give 
knew  what  he  was  figbtiog  for  and  what  was  to  be  |  up  !" 

gained.  He  came  early  to  Davis'  house  and  acted  |  Rev.  J.  T.  Woodbcky's  Speech. —  Who  was  Cap- 
with  his  company.  He  was  seen  to  go  to  grinding  cn  tain  Isaac  Davis?  Whowas  AbnerHosmer?  Who  was 
the  grindstone  the  point  of  his  bayonet  there.  On  James  Hayward?  And  what  waa  Concord  fight? 
being  asked  why  he  did  it,  '  Because,'  said  he, '  I  ex-  What  did  they  fight  for,  and  what  did  they  win  ? 
pect,  before  night,  we  shall  come  to  a  push  with  them  These  were  Massachusetta  Province  militiamen  ;  not 
and  I  want  my  bayonet  sharp.' ''  in  these  good,  quiet,  piping  times  of  peace,  but  in 

A  nne  stone  tablet  has  been  erected  by  the  town  of  i  1775,  at  the  very  dark,  gloomy  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 
Lexington  opposite  the  house  where  Hayward  fell,  in  :  ican  Revolution, 

honor  of  the  man  and  the  event.  j     Let  us  turn  back  to  the  bloody  annals  of  that 

Abnep.  Ho-mer  House. — Abner  Hosmer,  a  pri-  [  eventful  day.  Let  us  see,  as  well  aa  we  can  at  this 
vate  in  Davis'  company  of  minute-men;  only  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  just  how  mat- 
twenty-two  years  old;  unmarried;  the  sou  of  Dea.  |  ters  and  things  stood. 

Jonathan  Hosmer,  of  the  Acton  Church.  A  friend  I  General  Gage  had  full  possession  of  this  city.  The 
and  neighbor  of  Davis  fell  dead  at  the  same  volley —  \  flag  that  waved  over  it  was  not  that  of  "the  old  pine- 
shot  through  the  head.  He  lived  where  Mr.  Gould  j  tree";  nor  that  one,  with  that  beautiful  insignia,  over 
now  lives,  half-way  between  South  and  West  Villages,  ;  your  head,  sir — with  the  uplifted  right  hand  lettered 
nearly  a  mile  from  either.  ,  over  with  this  most  warlike  and,  to  my  taste,  most 

Mas.  Mehitacle  Piper  (Acton's  centenarian). —  i  appropriate  motto  in  a  wrongful  world  like  this. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Jo?eph  Barker  (2d)  and  wife  j  "  Eiise  petit  placidam,  mb  libertate  quietem."  No,  no  ! 
of  Silas  Piper ;  born  Jan.  24,  1771.  She  died  March  j  It  was  the  flag  of  that  hereditary  despot,  George  the 
2-5,  1872,  at  the  age  of  101  years  and  two  months,  i  Third! 

Her  funeral  took  place  at  her  residence  on  the  28th.  |  And  if  there  had  been  no  Isaac  Davis  or  other  men 
The  house  was  filled  with  relatives  and  friends.  After  j  of  his  stamp  on  the  ground  in  that  day,  the  flag  of 
prayer  and  touching  words  of  consolation  a  solemn  ;  the  crouching  lion,  the  flag  of  Queen  Victoria — due 
funeral  procession  followed  the  remains  to  the  church  '<  successor  to  that  same  hated  George  the  Third;  first 
at  the  Centre.  The  house  waa  filled  in  every  part,  the  oppressor,  and  then  the  unscrupulous  murderer 
Rev.  2>It.  Hayward,  Universalist,  and  Rev.  F.  P.  ,  of  our  fathers!  Yes;  I  know  what  I  say — the  un- 
Wood,  Orthodox,  officiated.  |  scrupulous  murderer  of  our  fathers — would  still  wave 

Her  existence  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  i  over  this  beautiful  city  and  would  now  be  streaming 
the  nation  itselt  She  saw  her  mother  weep  in  her  I  in  the  wind  over  every  American  ship  in  this  harbor, 
father  s  embrace  when  he  tore  himself  from  the  i  Where,  in  that  case,  would  have  been  this  Legisla- 
bosom  of  his  family  to  take  the  part  of  a  patriot  in  !  ture?  Why,  sir,  it  would  never  have  been  ;  and  my 
the  Concord  fight.  Tihe  was  living  at  the  time  where  [  conscientious  friend  from  West  Brookfield,  instead  of 
Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  now  lives,  and  went  up  to  the  top  sitting  here  a  good  "Free  Soil"  man,  as  he  is,  would 
of  Ra.spberry  Hill,  back  of  Rev.  F.  P.  Wood's  present  '  have  been  called  to  no  such  high  vocation  as  making 
IT 
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laws  for  a  free  people — for  the  good  old  Common- 
weftlth  of  Massachusetts;  voting  for  Robert  Rantoul, 
Jr.,  or  Charles  Sumner,  or  Hon.  Mr.  Wintlirop  to 
represent  us  in  a  body  known  as  the  United  States 
Senate,  pronounced  the  most  august,  dignified  iegis- 
lativa  assembly  in  the  civilized  world.   Oh,  no  I   Far  i 
otherwise.'    If  permitted  to  legislate  at  all,  it  would  ^ 
be  done  under  the  dictation  of  Queen  Victoria ;  and 
if  he  made  laws  it  would  be  with  a  ring  in  his  nose 
to  pull  him  this  way  and  that,  or  with  his  head  in  the 
British  Lion's  mouth — that  same  lion's  mouth  ^vhich  i 
roared  in  1775 — shoving  his  teeth  and  lashing  his  \ 
aides  at  our  fathers. 

This~city  was  in  full  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  : 
had  been  for  several  months.  Gen.  Gage  had  con-  ^ 
verted  that  house  of  prayer,  the  Old  South  Church —  i 
where  we  met  a  few  days  since,  to  sit,  delighted  ! 
auditors,  to  that  unsurpassed  election  serraun — into  a  | 
riding-school,  a  drilling-place  for  his  cavalry.  The  i 
pulpit  and  all  the  pews  of  the  lower  floor  were,  with  \ 
vandal  violence,  torn  out  and  tan  brought  in;  and 
here  the  dragoons  of  King  George  practiced,  on  their  j 
prancing  war-horses,  the  sword  exercises,  with  Tory  | 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  spectators  in  the  galleries. 

At  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  it  was  not  "  Ense  i 
petit  pladdam,  sub  liberiate  quieiem."  "  Sub  libertate /  "  \ 
It  would  have  been,  rather,  "Sub  vili  servitio^' — sub  j 
anything — rather  than  liberty  under  the  British  ; 
Crown !  . 

Information  had  been  received  from  most  reliable  \ 
sources  that  valuable  powder,  ball  and  other  munitions  ] 
of  war  were  deposited  in  Concord.  Gen.  Gage  determ-  i 
ined  to  have  them.   Concord  was  a  great  place  in  '75.  ! 
The  Provincial  Congress  had  just  suspended  its  session  I 
there  of  near  two  months,  adjourning  over  to  the  10th  ! 
of  May,  with  Warren  for  their  president,  and  such  men 
as  old  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  John  Adams 
and  James  Otis  as  their  advisers.   Yes,  Concord  was  j 
the  centre  of  the  brave  old  Middlesex,  containing  j 
within  it  all  the  early  battle-grounds  of  liberty — Old  | 
North  Bridge,  Lexington  Common  and  Bunker  Hill —  \ 
and  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  Province,  the  i 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

And  Concord  had  within  it  aa  true-hearted  Wliig 
patriots  as  ever  breathed.  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  was 
called  a  "high  son  of  liberty."  To  contend  with  ty- 
rants and  stand  up  against  them,  resisting  unto  blood, 
fighting  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people,  was 
a  part  of  his  holy  religion.  And  he  was  one  of  the 
most  godly  men  and  eloquent  ministere  in  the  Col- 
ony. He  actually  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  God  to  quit 
that  most  delightful  town  and  village,  and  that  most 
aflectionate  church  and  people,  and  enter  the  Conti- 
nental army  and  serve  them  as  chaplain  of  a  regiment. 

What  a  patient,  noble-hearted,  truthful,  loyal,  con-  | 
fiding,  affectionate  generation  of  men  they  were.  \ 
And  remember,  the^e  were  the  men,  exasperated  be-  j 
yond  all  further  endurance  by  the  cour.<4e  of  a  deluded  | 


Parliament  and  besotted  ministry,  who  Hew  to  arm^s 
on  tlie  10th  of  April,  1775.  These  were  the  men  who 
then  hunted  up  their  powder-horns  and  bullet-pouches, 
took  down  their  guns  from  the  hooks,  and  ground  up 
their  bayonets,  on  that  mo>t  memorable  of  all  days 
in  the  annals  of  the  old  thirteen  Colonies — nay,  in 
the  aunals  of  the  world — which  record  the  struggles 
that  noble  men  have  made  in  all  ages  to  be  free ! 

Yes,  to  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  more  glorious 
day,  a  day  more  full  of  thrilling  incidents  and  great 
steps  taken  by  the  people  to  be  free  than  even  '.he 
4th  of  July,  iUelf,  1776. 

Why,  sir,  the  19th  of  April,  '75,  that  resistance, 
open,  unorganized,  armed,  man>haled  resistance  at 
the  old  North  Bridge — that  marching  down  in  battle 
array,  at  that  soul-stirring  air,  which  every  soldier  in 
this  house  must  remember  to  this  day,  for  the  tune  is 
in  fashion  yet — I  mean  "  the  White  Cockade  " — was 
itself  a  prior  declaration  of  independence,  written  out 
not  with  ink  upon  paper  or  parchment,  but  a  decla- 
ration of  independence  made  by  drawn  swords,  up- 
lifted right  arms ;  fixed  bayonets  ground  sharp,  crack- 
ing musketry,  a  declaration  written  out  in  the  best 
blood  of  this  land,  at  Lexington  first,  and  finally  all 
the  way  for  eighteen  miles  from  Old  North  Bridge  to 
Charlestown  Neck,  where  these  panting  fugitives 
found  shelter  under  the  guns  of  British  ships  of  war 
riding  at  anchor  in  Mystic  River  ready  to  receive 
them ;  a  declaration  that  put  more  at  hazard,  and  cost 
the  men  who  made  it  more,  after  all,  of  blood  and 
treasure,  than  that  of  1776. 

It  cost  Davis,  Hosmer  and  Hay  ward  and  hundreds 
of  others,  equally  brave  and  worthy,  their  hearts'  blood. 
It  cost  many  an  aged  father  and  mother  their  darling 
son,  many  a  wife  her  husband,  many  a  Middlesex 
maid  her  lover. 

Oh,  what  a  glorious,  but  oh,  w^hat  a  bloody  day  it 
was  1  That  was  the  day  which  split  in  twain  the  Brit- 
ish empire  never  again  to  be  united.  What  was  the 
battle  of  Waterloo?  What  question  did  it  settle? 
Why,  simply  who,  of  several  kings,  should  wear  the 
crown.  Well,  I  always  thought,  ever  since  I  read  it, 
when  a  boy,  that  if  I  had  fought  on  either  side  it 
would  have  been  with  Napoleon  against  the  allied 
forces.  But  what  is  the  question  to  me,  or  what  is  the 
question  to  you,  or  to  any  of  us,  or  our  children  after 
us,  if  we  are  to  be  raled  over  bv  crowned  heads  and 
hereditary  monarch?  ?  What  matters  it  who  they  are, 
or  which  one  it  shall  be? 

In  ancient  times  three  hundred  Greeks,  under  Le- 
onidaa,  stood  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  for  three 
successive  days  beat  back  and  kept  at  bay  five  million 
Persians,  led  on  by  Xerxes,  the  Great.  It  was  a  gal- 
lant act,  but  did  it  preserve  the  blood-bought  liberties 
of  Greece?  No.  In  time  they  were  cloven  down, 
and  the  land  of  Demosthenes  and  Solon  marked  for 
ages  by  the  footsteps  of  the  slave. 

We  weep  over  it,  but  we  cannot  alter  it.  But  not 
80,  thank  God!  with  "  Concord  fight,"  and  by  "  Con- 
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cord  fight,'"  I  say  here,  lor  fear  of  being  misunderstood, 
I  mean  by  Concord "  all  the  transactious  of  that 
day. 

I  regard  them  as  one  great  drama,  scene  first  of 
which  was  at  Lexington  early  in  the  morning,  when 
old  Mrs.  Harrington  called  up  her  son  Jonathan,  who 
alone,  while  I  speak,  survives  of  all  that  host  on  either 
side  in  arms  that  day.  He  lives,  blessed  be  God,  he 
still  lives  ;  I  know  him  well,  a  trembling,  but  still 
breathing  memento  of  the  renowned  past;  yet  linger- 
ing hy  mercy  of  God  on  these  "  mortal  shores,"  if  for 
nothing  else,  to  wake  up  your  sleeping  sympathies  and 
induce  you,  if  anything  could,  to  aid  in  the  noble 
work  01  building  over  the  bones  of  his  slaughtered 
companions-in-arms,  Davis,  Hosmer  and  Hayward, 
such  a  monument  as  they  deserve.  Oh,  I  wish  he  waa 
here.  I  wish  he  only  stood  on  yonder  platform,  noble 
man ! 

"Concord  fight  "  broke  the  ice.  "Concord  fight," 
the  rush  from  the  heights  at  North  Bridge  waa  the 
first  open  marshaled  resistance  to  the  King.  Our 
fathers,  cautious  men,  took  there  a  step  that  they 
could  not  take  back  if  they  would,  and  would  not  if 
they  could.  Till  they  made  that  attack  probably  no 
British  blood  had  been  shed. 

If  rebels  at  all,  it  was  only  on  paper.  They  had  not 
levied  war.  Tht-y  had  not  vi  et  armis  attacked  their 
lawful  king.  Bat  by  that  act  they  passed  the  Rubicon  ; 
till  then  they  mf^/ji  retreat  with  honor;  but  after  that 
it  was  too  late.  The  sword  waa  drawn  and  had  been  | 
made  red  in  the  blood  of  princes,  in  the  person  of  their 
armed  defenders.  j 

Attacking  Captain  Laurie  and  his  detachment  at  | 
North  Bridge  was,  in  law,  attacking  King  George  him- 
self.   Now  they  must  fight  or  be  eternally  disgraced. 
And  now  they  did  fight  in  good  earnest.  They 
drew  the  sword  and  threw  away,  as  well  they  tnight,  j 
the  scabbard.  Yesterday  they  humbly  petitioned.  They  ' 
petitioned  no  longer.    Oh,  what  a  change  from  the 
19th  to  the  20th  of  April.    They  had  been,  up  to  | 
that  day,  a  grave.  God-fearing,  loyal,  set  of  men,  hon-  j 
oriug  the  king.    Now  tliey  strike  for  national  inde-  { 
pendence  and  after  a  seven-years'  war,  by  the  help  of  \ 
God,  they  won  it.    They  obtained  nationality.    It  \ 
that  day  breathed  into  life;  the  Colony  gave  way  to 
the  State  ;  that  morning  Davis  and  all  of  them  were 
British  colonists.    They  became  by  that  day's  resist- 
ance either  rebels  doomed  to  die  by  the  halter,  or  free, 
independent  citizens.    If  the  old  Pine  Tree  flag  still 
waved  ove?  them  unchanged,  they  theraselves  were  ' 
changed  too,  entirely  and  forever. 

Old  Middlesex  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  opening  ' 
this  war  ;  of  first  baptizing  the  land  with  her  blood. 
God  did  well  to  select  old  iliddlesex,  and  the  loved 
and  revered  centre  of  old  iliddlesei,  namely.  Concord, 
as  the  sp)Ot  not  where  thi''  achievement  was  to  be  com- 
pleted,  but  where  it  was  to  be  begun,  and  well  begun  ; 
where  the  troops  of  crowned  kings  were  to  raert,  not  | 
the  troops  of  the  people,  but  the  people  them-*lve*,  ' 


and  be  routed  and  beaten  from  the  field,  and  what  i» 
more,  stay  beaten  we  hope,  we  doubt  not  to  the  end 
of  time. 

And  let  us  remember  that  our  fathers,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  in  that  eventful  struggle,  made  most  de- 
vout appeals  to  Almighty  God.  It  was  so  with  the 
whole  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  all  begun,  con- 
tinued and  ended  in  God.  Every  man  and  every  boy 
that  went  from  the  little  mountain  town  of  Acton 
I  with  its  five  hundred  souls,  went  that  morning  from  a 
;  house  of  prayer.  A  more  prayerful,  pious,  God-fear- 
ing, man-loving  people,  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of; 
if  you  have,  sir,  I  should  like  to  know  who  they  are, 
and  where  they  live.  They  were  Puritans,  Plymouth 
Rock  Puritans,  men  who  would  petition  and  petition 
ana  petition,  most  respectfully  and  most  courteously, 
and  when  their  petition  and  petitioners,  old  Ben. 
Franklin  and  the  rest,  were  proudly  spurned  away 
from  the  foot  of  the  throne,  petition  again ;  and  do 
it  again  for  more  than  ten  long,  tedious,  years  ;  but 
after  all  they  would  fight  and  fight  as  never  man 
fought,  and  they  did  ao  fight. 

When  such  men  take  up  arms  let  kings  and  queens 
take  care  of  themselves.  When  you  have  waked  up 
such  men  to  resistance  unto  blood  yon  have  waked  up 
a  lion  in  his  den.  You  may  kill  them.  They  are  vul- 
nerable besides  on  the  heel,  but,  my  word  for  it,  you 
never  can  conquer  them. 

At  old  North  Bridge,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775,  King 
George's  troops  met  these  men  and  after  receiving 
their  first  fire  fled,  and  the  flight  still  continues — the 
flight  of  kings  before  the  people. 

Davis'  minute-men  were  ready  first  and  were  on 
the  ground  first.  They  were  an  ^Hte  corps,  young 
men,  volunteers,  and  give  me  young  men  for  war. 
They  must  he  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  They 
were  soon  at  Davis'  house  and  gun-shop.  Here  they 
waited  till  about  fifty  had  arrived.  While  there  some 
of  them  were  powdering  their  hair  just  :\s  the  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  put  garlands  of  flowers  on  their 
heads  as  they  went  forth  to  battle,  and  they  expected 
a  battle.  They  xvere  fixing  their  gun-locks  and  mak- 
ing a  few  cartridges,  but  cartridges  and  cartridge- 
boxes  were  rare  in  those  days.  The  accoutrements 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  were  the  powder-horn 
and  the  hullet-poucfa,  at  least  of  the  militia. 

And  Concord  fight,  with  all  its  unequaled  and  un- 
eclipsed  glory  was  won,  by  help  of  God,  by  Massachu- 
setts militiamen.  Some  were  laughing  and  joking  to 
think  that  they  were  going  to  have  what  they  had  for 
montlia  longed  for,  a  hit  at  old  Gage."  But  Davis 
was  a  thoughtful,  sedate,  ~eriou3  man,  a  genuine  Puri- 
tan like  Samuel  Adams,  and  he  rebuked  them.  He 
told  them  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  "  a  moat  eventful 
crisis  for  the  colonies  ;  blood  would  be  spilt,  that  waa 
certain ;  the  crimsoned  fountain  would  be  opened, 
none  could  tell  when  it  would  close,  nor  with  whose 
blood  it  would  overflow.    Let  every  man  gird  himself 
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for  battle,  and  not  be  afraid,  for  God  i--  on  our  -ide. 
He  had  great  hopes  that  the  country  would  be  free, 
though  he  might  not  lire  to  see  it."  The  truth  wa^^, 
and  it  should  come  out. 

Davis  expected  to  die  that  day  if  he  went  into  bat- 
tle. He  never  expected  to  come  back  alive  to  that 
house. 

And  no  wonder  that  after  the  company  started  and 
had  marched  out  of  his  lane  some  twenty  rods  to  the 
highway  he  halted  them  and  went  back.  He  was  an 
affectionate  man.  He  loved  that  youthful  wife  of  hia 
and  those  four  sick  children,  and  he  thought  to  see 
thetn  never  again  and  he  never  did.  There  was  such 
a  presentiment  in  his  mind.  His  widow  has  often 
told  me  ali  about  it  and  she  thought  the  same  her- 
self, and  no  wonder  he  went  back  and  took  one  more 
last  lingering  look  of  them,  saying — he  seemed  to 
want  to  say  something,  but  as  he  stood  on  that 
threshold  where  I  have  often  stood  and  where,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  I  have  often  seen  his  manly  form,  he 
could  only  say,  "  Take  good  care  of  the  children," 
the  feelings  of  the  father  struggling  in  him  and  for  a 
moment  almost  overcoming  the  soldier.  The  ground 
of  this  presentiment  was  this :  A  few  days  before  the 
fight  Mr.  Davis  and  wife  had  been  away  from  home 
of  an  afternoon.  Ou  returning  they  noticed,  as  they 
entered,  a  large  owl  sitting  on  Davis'  gun  as  it  hung 
on  the  hooks — his  favorite  gun — the  very  gun  he  car- 
ried to  the  fight — a  beautiful  piece  for  those  days — 
his  own  workmanship — the  same  he  grasped  in  both 
hands  when  he  was  shot  at  the  bridge,  being  just 
about  to  fire  himself  and  which,  when  stone  dead,  he 
grasped  still,  his  friends  having,  to  get  it  away,  to  un- 
clinch  his  stifi"  fingers. 

Sir,  however  you  may  view  this  occurrence  or  how- 
ever I  may,  it  matters  not ;  I  am  telling  how  that 
brave  man  viewed  it  and  his  wife  and  the  men  of 
those  times.  It  was  an  ill  omen — a  bad  sign.  The 
sober  conclusion  was  that  the  first  time  Davis  went 
into  battle  he  would  lose  hia  life.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion, and  so  it  turned  out.  The  family  could  give  no 
account  of  the  creature  and  they  knew  not  how  it 
came  in.  The  hideous  bird  was  not  allowed  to  be 
disturbed  or  frightened  away,  and  there  he  stayed  two 
or  three  days  sitting  upon  that  gun. 

But  mark:  with  this  disUnct  impression  on  his 
mind  did  the  heart  of  this  Puritan  patriarch  quail? 
No;  not  at  all,  not  at  all.  He  believed  in  the  Puri- 
tan's God — the  Infinite  Spirit  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  the  Universe,  Proprietor  of  all,  Creator  and  up- 
holder of  all,  superintending  and  disposing  of  all, 
that  the  hairs  of  his  head  were  all  numbered  and  not 
even  a  sparrow  could  fall  to  the  ground  without  his 
God's  express  notice,  knowledge  and  consent.  He 
took  that  gun  from  those  hooks  with  no  trembling 
hand  or  wavering  heart,  and  with  his  trusty  sword 
hanging  by  his  side  he  started  for  North  Bridge  with 
the  firm  tread  of  a  giant.  Death  I  Davis  did  not  j 
fear  to  die.    And  he  had  the  magic  power,  which  ' 


some  men  certainly  have.  God  bestow st  it  upon  them 
to  inspire  every  one  around  them  with  the  same  feel- 
ing. His  soldiers  to  a  man  would  have  gone  auy- 
where  after  such  a  leader. 

After  about  two  miles  of  hurried  march  ihev  came 

t 

out  of  the  woods  only  a  few  rods  from  Colonel  James 
Barrett's,  in  Concord,  and  hhlted  in  the  highway, 
whether  discovered  or  not  (this  road  came  into  the 
road  by  Barrett's  some  twenty  rods  from  Barrett's 
house),  looking  with  burning  indignation  to  see  Cap- 
tain Par:jons  and  his  detachment  of  British  troopers 
with  axes  break  up  the  gun-carriages  and  bring  out 
hay  and  wood  and  bum  them  in  the  yard. 

They  had  great  thoughts  of  firing  in  upon  them 
then  and  there  to  venture.  But  Davis  was  a  military 
man,  and  his  orders  were  to  rendezvous  at  North 
Bridge  and  he  knew  very  well  that  taking  iJOssession 
of  North  Bridge  would  cut  off"  all  retreat  for  this  de- 
tachment of  horse  and  they  must  be  taken  prisoners. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  wheeled  his  company 
into  line  on  the  high  lands  of  North  Bridge,  taking 
the  extreme  left  of  the  line — that  line  being  formed 
facing  the  river,  which  was  his  place,  as  the  youngest 
commissioned  officer  present  in  theregiment — a  place 
occupied  a  few  days  before  by  him  at  a  regimental 
muster  of  the  minute-men. 

A  council  of  war  was  immediately  summoned  by 
Colonel  James  Barrett  and  attended  on  the  spot, 
made  up  of  commissioned  officers  and  Committees  of 
Safety.  The  question  was,  What  shall  now  be  done? 
The  provincials  had  been  talking  for  months,  nay, 
for  years,  of  the  wrongs  they  had  borne  at  the  hands 
of  a  cruel  motherland.  They  had  passed  good  paper 
resolutions  by  the  dozen.  They  had  fired  off  their 
paper-bullets,  but  what  shall  now  be  done  f  Enough 
had  been  SAID.  What  shall  now  be  done?  What  a 
moment!  What  a  crisis  for  the  destinies  of  this  land 
and  of  all  lands,  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
human  race.  Never  was  a  council  of  war  or  council 
of  peace  called  to  meet  a  more  important  question, 
one  on  the  decision  of  which  more  was  at  stake. 
Their  council  was  divided.  Some  thought  it  best,  at 
once,  to  rush  down  and  take  possession  of  the  bridge 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Captain  Parsons ;  others 
thought  not. 

Here  were  probably  found  in  battle  array  over  six 
hundred  troops  standing  there  under  arms.  Colonel 
Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn  were  in  plain  sight,  with 
their  red  coats  on,  their  cocked-up  hats  and  their 
spy-glasses  inspecting  from  the  old  grave-yard  hills 
the  gathering  foe,  for  they  came  in  from  all  directions 
suddenly,  unaccountably,  like  the  gathering  of  a  sum- 
mer thunder-cloud.  Of  courae  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  they  could  take  i>ossession  of  the 
bridge,  but  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this  skirmish 
must  bring  on  a  general  engagement  with  the  main 
body  in  the  town.  The  Provincials  would  be  in 
greater  force  by  twelve  o'clock  3t.  than  at  nine.  And 
if  the  whole  British  Army  of  eight  hundred  men 
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should  uike  the  field  agninst  them  in  their  prepent 
number  most  undoubtedly  the  men  would  run — they 
never  would  "  stand  fire.''  Their  officers  thought  so  : 
their  officers  said  so  on  the  spot.  They  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  and  it  is  probable  thai  no  attack  at 
that  hour  would  have  been  made  had  it  not  happened 
that,  at  that  moment,  the  smoke  began  to  rise  from 
the  centre  of  the  town — all  in  plain  sight  from  these 
heights — the  smoke  of  burning  houses.  And  they 
said.  Shall  we  stand  here  like  cowards  and  see  Old 
Concord  burn  f  ^ 

Colonel  Barrett  gave  consent  to  make  the  attack.  ' 
Davis  came  back  to  his  company,  drew  his  sword  and  s 
commanded  them  to  advauce  six  paces.    He  then 
faced  them  to  the  right,  and  al  his  favorite  tune  of  i 
"The  White  Cockade"  led  the  column  of  attack! 
towards  the  bridge.    By  the  side  of  Davis  marched  • 
Jfaior  Buttrick.  of  Concord,  as  brave  a  man  as  lived, 
and  old  Colonel  Robinson,  of  We.'?tford.    The  British 
on  this  began  to  take  up  the  bridge:  the  Americans 
on  this  quickened  their  pace.    Immediately  the  firing 
on  both  sides  began.    Davis  is  at  once  shot  dead  j 
through  the  heart.    The  ball  passed  quite  through  i 
his  body,  making  a  very  large  wound,  perhaps  driv- 
ing in  a  button  of  his  coat.    His  blood  gushed  out  in 
one  great  .-tream,  flying,  it  is  said,  more  than  ten  feet, 
besprinkling  and  besmearing  his  own  clothes,  these 
shoe-buckles  and  the  clothes  of  Orderly  sfergeant 
David  Forbu'h  and  a  file  leader,  Thomas  Thorp. 
Davi-i.  when    hit,   as  is   usual   with  men  when 
shot  thus  through  the  heart,   leaped   up  his  full 
length  and  fell  over  the  causeway  on  the  wet  ground, 
firmly  grasping  all  the  while,  with  both  hands,  that 
beautiful  gun;  and  when  hi~  weepine  comrades  came 
to  take  care  of  his  youthful  but  bloody  remain.",  they, 
with  difficulty,  unclutched  those  hands  now  cold  and 
stiff  in  death.    He  was  just  elevating  to  his  sure  eye 
this  gun.    Xo  man  vvas  a  .surer  shot.    What  a  bap- 
tism of  blood  did  those  soldiers  then  receive  !  The 
question  is  now.  Do  these  men  deserve  this  monu- 
ment f    One  that  shall  speak? 

Davis'  case  is  without  a  parallel  and  was  so  con- 
sidered by  the  Legislature  and  by  Congress  when 
they  granted  aid  to  his  widow.  There  never  can  be 
another.  There  never  i-nn  he  but  one  man  irho  headed 
tke  jirst  r-olumn  o/  atii'-l:  on  the  King't  troops  in  the 
Rerrthttionanj  War.  And  I>aac  Dnvls  ioa<  that  man. 
Others  fell,  but  not  exactly  as  he  fell.  Give  them 
the  marble.  Vote  them  the  monument,  one  that 
shall  speak  to  all  future  generations  and  speak  to  the 
terror  of  kings  and  to  the  encouragement  of  all  who 
will  be  free  and  who,  when  the  bloody  crisis  comes 
to  strike  for  it,  "  are  not  afraid  to  go." 

The  Birth-Place  of  Captaix  lf.kAc  D.kvi^. — 
Captain  Isaac  Davis  was  the  -rOD  of  Ezekiel  Davis 
and  Mary  Gibson,  of  Stow.  He  was  born  February 
ihi,  1745.  at  the  place  in  West  Acton  known  as  the 
Jonathan  B.  Davis  House,  where  Mr.  George  Hagar 
riow  lives.     He  was  baptizetl,  June  23.  174.>.  He 


married  Hannah  Brown,  of  Acton,  October  24,  17t;4. 
She  was  born  in  Acton  in  1746.  On  February  10,  17(55, 
he  covenanted  with  the  church. 

Captain-  Isaac  Davis'  HousiE  at  the  Time  of 
THE  Co'coRD  Fight. — It  lies  about  eighty  rodn 
southw^t  from  the  preseut  site  of  Deacon  \V.  ^\^ 
Davis,  at  Acton  Centre,  We  pass  through  the  lane 
from  Deacon  Davis',  still  traveled  aa  a  private  way, 
but  at  that  time  the  old  road  ;  then  go  through  the 
pastures,  then  strike  the  avenue  leading  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler.  His  present  house 
now  stands  very  nearly  where  Captain  Davis'  house 
stood  in  1775. 

The  two  fine  elms  in  front  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  if  permitted  to  stand,  will  help  the  anti- 
quarian to  locate  the  grounds,  destined,  as  the  years  go 
by,  more  than  ever  to  be  the  centre  of  Acton's  local 
interest.  The  house  in  which  he  lived,  has  been  re- 
placed by  another  and  that  one  repaired  and  enlarged. 
It  was  for  many  years  the  residence  cf  Nathaniel 
Greene  Brown,  from  1812.  It  was  occupied  by  Joseph 
Brown  many  years  before  1812.  It  was  known  for 
'ome  time  as  the  Ward  Haskell  place,  who  recon- 
.■<tructed  the  building  in  later  years,  a  noted  carpenter. 
Elia.«  Chaffiu  occupied  the  place  in  1812.  The  origi- 
nal house  was  two  story  in  front,  and  the  back  sloped 
down  to  one,  the  kitchen  in  the  lower  part. 

An  old  apple-tree,  a  few  years  since,  stood  seven 
rods  from  Mr.  Wheeler's  house  in  his  present  orchard. 
This  was  the  shooting  mark  of  Captain  Davis  in  hia 
gun  practice.  The  scars  made  by  the  bullets  had 
been  healed  over,  and  what  seemed  like  burrs  covered 
the  body  of  the  tree  when  cut  down.  Mr. Wheeler  now 
regrets  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  not  at  the  time 
made  into  small  memorial  blocks,  as  keepsakes  in 
memory  of  the  noted  marksman.  Such  relics  are 
more  in  demand  now  that  the  days  of  the  newness 
have  passed,  and  the  oldness  has  come  instead. 

This  site  must  ever  have  a  historical  value,  as  the 
house  of  Davis,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  .\pril, 
1775,  where  his  company  gathered,  ready  for  battle, 
and  where  the  funeral  took  place,  of  the  three  mar- 
tyred soldiers,  Mr.  Swift  officiating,  and  where  the 
yeomanry  of  this  surrounding  country  met  on  that 
epoch  day,  to  join  with  the  widow  and  the  breaved 
public  in  solemn  rites  of  burial.  The  antique  flat 
stepping-stone  at  the^ll  door  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  house 
!-  the  same  trodden  by  Captain  Davis  acd  family, 
and  consecrated  by  the  remembrances  of  that  funeral 
occasion, 

Caitaix  Isaac  Davis'  Widow  axd  Family 
Reiord  axd  later  Resioexce. — The  children  of 
Isaac  aud  Hannah  ( Brown)  Davis  were :  Isaac,  born 
in  1765,  a  bachelor.  He  gave  his  father's  sword  to 
Concord.  Another  »on  whose  name  is  not  known. 
Hannah,  bom  in  176S.  and  married  Amos  Xoyes  in 
179.3,  She  had  a  daughter.  Harriet,  who  married  Mr. 
Simon  Davis,  the  father  of  Harriet  and  Simon  Davis. 
Amos  Xoyes  was  the  grandfather  of  Lucian  Ephraim, 
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born  in  1773,  settled  in  Maine.  Mary,  born  in  1774, 
married  Noah  Fitch  in  1796. 

The  widow  married  for  second  husband  Mr.  Samuel 
Jones,  a  man  of  property,  July  30,  1782.  She  had  by 
Mr.  Jones,  Samuel  and  Eliza.  Samuel  was  a  lawyer 
and  built  the  house  adjoining  the  monument  house, 
one  story,  where  he  had  a  law-office. 

The  building  was  built  upon  the  stumps  of  the  trees, 
without  a  cellar.  These  old  stumps  were  found  years 
afterwards  when  digging  the  cellar.  This  house  was 
afterwards  more  recently  raised  to  two  stories  by 
Simon  Davie. 

Samuel  also  built  the  house  owned  and  occupied 
now  by  Mr.  John  E.  Cutter,  and  the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Wood,  and  where  for  a 
time  Mr.  Jones  himself  lived. 

Elijah  married  a  3Ir.  Waite,  and  lived  in  Groton, 
Maasachueetts,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Albany, 
New  York.  She  taught  school  and  was  highly  edu- 
cated. She  secured  on  one  of  her  visits  to  Acton  a 
fine  oil  portrait  of  her  mother  in  later  life,  which  was 
much  admired  and  must  be  a  valuable  painting  if 
still  preserved  as  an  heirloom. 

For  her  third  husband  she  married  a  Mr.  Francis 
Leighton,  of  Westford,  November  21,  1802.  After 
his  decease  she  lived  with  her  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Simon  Davis  (Harriet  Noyes)  occupying  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Hician  Noyes,  ihe  grandson  of 
Amos  Noyes. 

There  she  was  living  when  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury 
called  upon  her  in  company  with  hie  brother  Levi. 
When  asked  by  Mr.  Levi  how  she  managed  to  live  so 
long,  she  replied,  "  I  have  always  lived  on  the  best  I 
could  net." 

She  was  a  good-sized  woman,  well  developed,  and 
with  marked  features.  She  is  well  remembered  by 
many  still  living  in  Acton. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  in  his  legislative  speech,  thus  refers 
to  her:  "These  backles  were  given  to  me  by  Davis' 
widow,  when  ninety  years  old,  under  very  affecting  1 
circumstances.  I  had  rendered  her  aid,  in  pro- 
curing an  annuity  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  Common- 
wealth, and  that  being  insufficient,  two  hundred 
dollars  more  from  the  United  States.  Before  these 
grants  she  had  nearly  come  to  want.  The  money 
arrived.  We  were  all  delighted  at  the  success  almost 
auexpected,  for  advocating  which  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  am  under  greater  obligations  to 
my  eloquent  friend  on  my  right  (General  Caleb  Cnah- 
ing),  then  a  member  of  the  House,  than  to  any  other 
man,  and  to  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  for  which,  with  all  his  recent 
sins  on  his  bead,  I  must  love  him  as  long  as  I  live. 
He  never  employed  his  gigantic  mind  in  a  nobler 
cause." 

On  receiving  the  money,  "Take  your  pay,  Mr. 
Woodbury,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"I  am  fully  paid  already,"  I  said;  "  but,  if  you  have 
any  Revolutionary  relic  of  your  husband.  Captain 


Davis,  if  nothing  more  thana  button,  I  should  like  it 
right  well.  She  took  her  cane  and  hobbled  along  to 
her  old  chest  and  drew  out  these  shoe-buckles. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  I  have  lost  everj-thing  else 
that  belonged  to  him.  These  I  had  preserved  lor  his 
children,  but  if  you  will  accept  them  they  are  yours." 

Precious  relics!  seventy-five  years  ago  bathed  in 
the  heart's  blood  of  one  who,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
oppressed  humanity,  headed  the  column  of  the  first 
successful  attack  in  modern  times  of  people  re- 
sisting kings,  of  ruled  against  rulers,  of  oppressed 
against  oppressors.  Yes,  the  very  first  in  these  years 
of  the  world,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  has  de- 
clared himself  the  God  of  the  oppressed,  not  the  last .' 
CO,  by  no  means.  When  I  have  done  with  them  I 
will  hand  thein  over  to  my  children  as  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  By  these  buckles  I  would  swear 
my  son,  as  Hamilcar,  that  noble  African  prince, 
swore  his  son  Hannibal,  "  never  to  give  up  to  Rome." 
I  say,  by  these  shoe-buckles,  would  I  swear  my  son 
to  be  faithful  unto  death,  as  Davis  was  in  the  cause  of 
human  liberty,  and  the  just  rights  of  man.  Handle 
them,  sir !  handle  them  I  How  at  the  touch  of  these, 
patriotism,  like  electricity,  will  thrill  through  your 
bones ; 

".\Dd  ooe  was  safe  aod  asleep  in  hU  bed. 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  b«  first  to  fall, 
Wbo  tbat  dnv  would  b«  \yioz  dead, 
Pierced  by  a  British  morkat  ball." 

REVOLtmoN-AEY  Wae. — January  20,  1776,  Mid- 
dlesex County  was  ordered  to  raise  a  regiment  of -571. 
Acton's  quota  was  thirteen. 

A  new  organization  of  militia  was  made  in  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  and  Acton  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Regi- 
ment, Francis  Faulkner,  of  Acton,  being  made 
Lieutenant-colonel.  The  officers  of  the  Acton  com- 
pany were  Simon  Hunt,  captain;  John  Heald,  Jr., 
first  lieutenant ;  Benjamin  Brabrook,  second  lieuten- 
ant. A  regiment  raised  inSeptember,1776,commanded 
by  Eleazer  Brooks,  of  Lincoln,  was  in  the  battle  of 
White  Plains.  Rev.  Moees  Adams,  of  Acton,  was 
chaplain.  The  Acton  company  was  in  the  engage- 
ment, Thomas  Darby  being  killed.  The  regiment  be- 
haved bravely. 

Of  a  company  of  eighty-nine  men  at  Dorchester,  in 
the  fall  of  1776,  Acton  furnished  five. 

Thirteen  Acton  men  were  of  the  670  Middlesex  men 
in  the  three  months'  New  York  Campaign,  beginning 
in  November,  1776. 

A  company  sent  to  Rhode  Island  in  the  summer  of 
1777  had  for  its  first  lieutenant  Daniel  Davis,  of 
Acton.  In  October,  same  year,  a  volunteer  company 
of  sixty-three  men  from  Acton  and  Concord  left  Con- 
cord for  Saratoga,  arriving  there  on  the  10th  and  en- 
camping two  days.  On  the  13th  they  went  to  Fort 
Edward.  On  the  14th  and  15th  they  wenton  a  scout, 
and  on  the  IGth  brought  in  fifty -three  Indians,  several 
Tories  and  some  women.  They  returned  to  Sariitoga 
on  the  16ih,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  whole  of 
Burgoyne'.^  army  "  parade  their  arms,"  and  march  out 
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of  our  lines.  They  guarded  the  prisoners  to  Cam- 
bridge. Captain  Simon  Hunt,  of  Acton,  commanded 
the  company  that  was  of  the  guard  at  Cambridge, 
November  28,  1777. 

Acton  furnished  five  men  for  the  army  April  20, 
1779;  four  more  between  April  and  June;  eleven, 
September  1st ;  eleven  June  5,1780;  ten  December 
2d  ;  and  eight  June  15,  1781. 

List  of  Ote  Men  of  Acton  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Isaac  Davis;  Capt.  Davis  lived  on  the  Ward  Haskell  farm,  about  one 
mile  west  of  the  meeting-house.  John  Hayward,  Lieut.,  grandfather 
to  Ebeuezer  Hayward,  lived  on  the  Swift  Fletcher  place.  John  Heald, 
Ensign,  entered  the  Continental  army  and  rose  to  he  Captain  ;  lived  on 
John  Kickles'  place,  and  after  the  war  kept  tavern  on  the  Westford 
and  Concord  road,  under  the  great  elms,  where  John  Heald  died  a  few 
years  since,  and  where  his  son  William  now  lesides.  His  daughter 
Lydia  gave  me  a  letter  of  Ensign  John,  dated  at  Ticonderoga,  March  20, 
1776,  for  his  wife,  directed  to  Lieut.  John  Heald,  his  father,  who  was 
out  also  in  the  Kevolutionary  war.  Joseph  Piper,  clerk,  uncle  to  our 
Silas  Piper  ;  David  Forbush,  Orderly  Sergeant,  died  1S03,  aged  85,  uncle  to 
Captain  Forbush,  covered  with  David's  blood  when  shot ;  Oliver  Em- 
eraou,  .Sergeant,  died  in  1818,  aged  43  years  ;  George  Mayfleld,  Sergeant; 
Seth  Brooks,  Sergeant,  grandfather  of  Esquire  Nathan  Brooks  ;  Luther 
Blanchard,  flfer  ;  Francis  Baker,  drummer  ;  Joseph  Braker  2d  ;  Ephrahii 
Billings,  out  in  most  of  the  war ;  Oliver  Brown  ;  Joseph  Chaffln,  out  in 
most  of  the  war ;  Ezekiel  Davis,  brother  to  Captain  Isaac  ;  David  Davis  ; 
Elijah  Davis  ;  John  Davis,  Mr.  Luther  Conaut's  uncle  ;  Reuben  Davis, 
at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne  ;  Jacob  Gilbert  ;  Dea.  Benjamin  Hayward, 
out  in  most  of  the  war,  brother  of  James;  Abner  Hosnier,  killed; 
James  Law,  Reuben  Law,  Joseph  Locke,  Philip  Piper;  Joseph  Reed, 
out  in  most  of  the  war,  our  William  R.'s  father;  Stephen  Shepherd,  out 
In  most  of  the  war;  Solomon  Smith,  at  tlie  taking  of  Burgoyne  ;  Jona- 
than Stratton;  William  Thomas,  a  school  teacher,  well  informed ; 
L  Thomas  Thorp,  Ord.  Sergeant  several  years  in  the  Continental  army, 

and  was  during  all  the  war  ;  died,  96  y^ars  old,  at  Acton  ;  Jonas  Hunt, 
f  he  was  Frances  Tuttle's  uncle  ;  Abraham  Young  ;  Stephen  Hosmer, 
brother  to  Abner,  who  was  killed ;  total  of  Capt.  Davis's  company, 
Joseph  Harris  (alive  in  1851,  81  years  old)  said  the  true  number  was  38  ; 
I  James  Hayward,  an  exempt,  acted  with  them  as  volunteer ;  A.  F. 
Adams,  John  Adams  ;  Benjamin  Brabrook,  deacon  ;  Joseph  Brabrook  ; 
Joseph  Barker  let,  our  Joseph's  grandfather ;  Samuel  Barker,  John 
i  Barker,  William  Barker  ;  David  Barker,  died  at  Ticonderoga  in  1776  ; 
James  Billings  ;  Jonathan  Billings,  died  1824,  at  the  age  of  85  ;  Joseph 
Brooks,  Daniel  Brooks,  Silas  Brooks,  Paul  Brooks,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Ellas  Barrow,  David  Brooks  ;  Joseph  Brown,  Captain  during  the  war, 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga,  and  received  a  ball  at  Bunker  Hill, 
which  lodged  in  his  body  and  was  afterwards  skillfully  extracted  and 
Brown  shot  it  back  at  Saratoga  ;  Stephen  Chaffln  ;  Elias  ChafRn,  died  in 
1832,  aged  77;  David  Chaffln,  Simon  Chaffln,  John  Chaffln;  Francis 
ChafRn,  alarmed  Joseph  Reed,  went  into  Continental  army  and  died  of 
small-pox;  Robert  Chatfin,  Esq.,  Robert's  father,  died  1828,  aged  76; 
John  Cole,  William  Cutting,  Silas  Conant,  Josiah  Davis  (Isaac's  brother), 
Stephen  Davis,  Jonas  Davis,  James  Davis,  Ephraim  Davis,  A.  C.  Davis, 
Samuel  Davis,  Amos  Davis  ;  Daniel  Davis,  Captain,  and  father  to  Eben- 
ezer,  was  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne  ;  Flint  Davis  ;  John  Dexter,  brother 
to  Timothy;  Ephraim  Dudley;  Thomas  Derby,  killed  in  battle;  Col. 
John  Edwards,  Nathaniel  Edwards,  John  Faulkner,  A.  Faulkner,  Na- 
;  thanlel  Faulkner;  Col.  Fi-ancis  Faulkner,  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne, 
'  and  was  Col.,  grandfather  to  Col.  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner  ;  James  Faulk- 
ner, Ephraim  Forbush,  Samuel  Fitch;  James  Fletcher,  father  to  Dea. 
John  Fletcher,  took  part  in  the  Concord  fight  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  as 
a  Tolant4»er  in  Davis's  company,  afterwards  enlisted  and  served  through 
the  war,  and  died,  from  the  fall  of  a  tree,  at  53,  without  pay  and  before 
pensions;  Peter  Fletcher,  Jonas  Fletcher,  Col.  Joseph  Fletcher,  Daniel 
Henry  Flint,  Samuel  Fitch,  Jude  Gilbert;  Titus  Hayward,  colored  man, 
hired  by  Simon  Tuttle  ;  Simon  Hayward  ;  Dea.  Samuel  Hayward,  father 
of  Jonas;  James  Hayward,  killed,  acted  as  volunteer  in  Davie'  com' 
pany  ;  Samuel  Hayward,  Jr.,  Josiah  Hayward,  sons  of  Samuel ;  Stephen 
Hayward,  father  of  Hon.  Steven  Hayward  ;  Ephraim  Hapgood,  father 
of  Nathaniel  ;  John  Hapgood,  John  Hapgood,  Jr.  ;  Jonathan  Hosmer, 
Beq.,  Simon's  father,  died  In  the  army  ;  Abraham  Hapgood,  father  of 
;  Jamea  ;  Col.  John  Heald,  father  of  John  H. ;  Ephraim  Hosmer;  Sam- 
uel Hosmer,  father  of  Dea.  Silas  Hosmer  ;  Sirnon  Hunt,  Lieut.,  com- 
manding West  Company  of  common  militia  from  Actou,  Capt.  Faulkner 


having  been  promoted  to  be  Major ;  lived  on  Bright  i)lace  ;  Captain  In 
the  war;  a  good  officer  ;  Jonas  Hunt ;  John  Hunt,  his  brother,  on  Coffin 
place  ;  Paul  Hunt,  son  of  Simon  ;  Nathan  Hunt,  son  of  Capt.  Simon  ; 
Simon  Hunt,  Jr.,  eon  of  Capt.  Simon  ;  Oliver  Houghton,  Jonas  Heald, 
Israel  Heald,  Titus  Law,  Thomas  Law,  Stephen  Law,  Stephen  Law,  Jr., 
John  Litchtleld,  John  Lampson  ;  Aaron  Jones,  father  to  Capt.  Abel  ; 
Oliver  Jones,  Samuel  Jones,  Jonas  Munroe,  Nathan  Marsh,  Thomas 
Noyes  (Lieut.),  Josiah  Noyea,  John  Oliver,  Abel  Proctor  ;  Samuel  Piper, 
at  Ticonderoga  In  1776;  Samuel  Parlin,  Asa  Parlln,  Esq.,  Nathan  Parlln, 
Josiah  Parker,  Jonas  Parker,  John  Prescott ;  Beuj.  Prescott,  Jos.  Rohblns, 
Captain  of  East  Company,  lived  near  old  graveyard  ;  Joseph  Robbins  2d, 
also  Captain  ;  George  Robbins,  John  Robbins,  John  Robbins,  Jr.,  Jona- 
than Robbins,  Philip  Robbins,  Robert  Robbins,  Ephraim  Robbins, 
James  Russell  (Captain  in  the  French  War),  Amos  Russell,  Moses 
Richardson,  Jonas  Shepherd,  James  Shurland  ;  Samuel  Temple,  served 
during  the  war,  a  very  good  soldier,  died  1820,  aged  74  ;  Samuel  Tuttle  ; 
Simon  Tuttle,  Esq.,  Francis'  grandfather;  Eleazer  Sawtell  ;  Edward 
Wetherbee,  Edward's  father,  gave  the  alarm  up  to  Simon  Tuttle's  road 
to  Littleton  ;  was  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne ;  Oliver  Wetherbee,  Ammi 
Wetherbee,  Roger  Wheeler,  Thomas  Wheeler,  Sampson  Wheeler,  Ezra 
Wheeler,  Hezekiah  Wheeler,  John  Proctor  Wheeler,  Oliver  Wheeler, 
Timothy  Wheeler,  Samuel  Wheeler,  Jude  Wheeler,  John  Wheeler, 
Daniel  M'hite,  Mark  White,  Ebenezer  White,  Moses  Woods,  Abraham 
Young,  Samuel  Wright,  John  Willey,  Lemuel  Whitney,  Nehemlah 
Wheeler. 

The  list  Is,  no  doubt,  incomplete.  Probably  forty  or  fifty  more  names 
ought  to  be  added;  here  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

James  T.  Woodbury. 

Supplies  were  furnished  for  the  army  as  needed 
and  called  for. 

Revolution  Items. — Samuel  Hosmer,  father  of  Dea- 
con Silas,  was  in  the  Revolution.  He  went  down  to 
Rhode  Island,  lived  upon  horse  flesh  and  berries. 
He  was  a  born  fisherman. 

Ezekiel  Davis,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  brother 
of  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  in  his  company.  Wounded 
in  the  hat  at  the  Concord  fight.  Died  February 
15,  1820,  aged  sixty-eight. 

John  Cole,  captain  in  Colonel  Robinson's  regiment; 
served  in  Rhode  Island  from  July,  1777,  to  January 
1,  1778. 

Simon  Hunt,  captain  in  Third  Regiment  Militia. 

Benjamin  Brabrook,  second  lieutenant ;  died  Jan- 
uary 14,  1827,  eighty-five  years,  six  months. 

Thomas  B.  Darby,  killed  at  battle  of  White  Plains, 
1776. 

Fifteen  Acton  men  were  in  that  battle. 

East  Acton  Company  :  Captain,  Joseph  Robbins; 
Israel  Heald,  first  lieutenant ;  Robert  Chaffin,  second 
lieutenant. 

Littleton,  February  19,  1776. — Jonathan  Fletcher 
was  a  minute-man  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  He 
enlisted  in  Captain  Abijah  Wyman's  company,  Wil- 
liam Prescott's  regiment.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  at  which  Colonel  Prescott's  regiment  suf- 
fered such  severe  loss  of  life.  At  the  siege  of  Boston, 
on  Winter  Hill,  January,  1776,  as  fifer  from  Acton. 
He  was  lieutenant  and  captain  until  the  close  of  the 
war — -five  years.  Eighteen  years  old  when  enlisted. 
Son  of  Major  Daniel. 

Colonel  Francis  Faulkner  and  Captain  Simon  Hunt 
were  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  Colonel  Eleazer 
Brooks'  regiment;  behaved  finely  on  this  occasion. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Address. — At  the  second 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
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town  of  Concord,  September  12,  1835,  ten  of  the  sur- 
viving veterans  who  were  in  arms  at  the  Bridge  on 
the  l!)tli  of  April,  1775,  honored  the  festival  with 
their  presence ;  four  of  the  ten  were  from  Acton — 
Thomas  Thorp,  Solomon  Smith,  John  Oliver,  Aaron 
Jones.  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  orator  of  that 
day,  thus  speaks  of  these  men  : 

"  The  presence  of  these  aged  men,  who  were  in 
arms  on  that  day,  seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  it.  The 
benignant  Providence  which  has  prolonged  their 
lives  to  this  hour,  gratifies  the  strong  curiosity  of  the 
new  generation.  The  Pilgrims  are  gone;  but  we 
see  what  manner  of  persons  they  were  who  stood  in 
the  worst  perils  of  the  Revolution.  We  hold  by  the 
hand  the  last  of  the  invincible  men  of  old,  and  con- 
firm from  living  lips  the  sealed  records  of  time.  And 
you,  my  fathers,  whom  God  and  the  history  of  your 
country  have  ennobled,  may  well  bear  a  chief  part 
in  keeping  this  peaceful  birthday  of  our  town.  You 
are  indeed  extraordinary  heroes.  If  ever  men  in 
arms  had  a  spotless  cause,  you  had.  You  have  fought 
a  good  fight.  And  having  quit  you  like  men  in  the 
battle,  you  have  quit  yourselves  like  men  in  your  vir- 
tuous families,  in  your  corn-fields,  and  in  society. 

"  We  will  not  hide  your  honorable  gray  hairs  under 
perishing  laurel  leaves,  but  the  eye  of  affection  and 
veneration  follows  you.  You  are  set  apart,  and  for- 
ever, for  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  human  race. 
To  you  belongs  a  better  badge  than  stars  and  ribbons. 
This  prospering  country  is  your  ornament,  and  this 
expanding  nation  is  multiplying  your  praise  with 
millions  of  tongues." 

The  French  and  Indian  War. — Acton  has  pre- 
served its  record  as  a  gunpowder  settlement  from  the 
start.  Before  its  separate  organization  as  a  town, 
during  the  Colonial  period,  there  are  proofs  which 
show  its  preparations  for  self-defence,  in  case  of  at- 
tack from  the  Indians  or  any  other  foes.  After  that 
date  the  town  record.s  show  the  same.  March  21,  1744, 
the  town  voted  to  procure  powder  and  bullets  as  a 
town  stock.  At  a  later  date  the  town  voted  to  re- 
plenish the  stock  of  ammunition. 

The  town  had  an  important  part  in  "  the  French 
and  Indian  War,"  1756-63. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Captain  Gershom  Davis 
led  out  a  company  from  Acton  in  1769,  and  that 
Captain  J.  Bobbins  led  another  company  four  years 
later  near  the  close  of  the  war. 

Major  Daniel  Fletcher  was  born  within  the  present 
territorial  limits  of  Acton,  October  18,  1718.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Captain  David  Melvin's  company  from 
March  to  September  in  1747,  and  was  stationed  at 
Northfield.  He  was  a  captain  of  a  company  of  foot 
in  his  Majesty's  Service,  in  a  regiment  raised  by  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  whereof  Ebenezer  Nichols,  Esq.,  was  colonel, 
in  which  expedition  he  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Enlisted  as  captain  March  13,  1758,  to  No- 
vember 28,  1858.    He  was  captain  in  Colonel  Frye's 


regiment,  and  in  the  service  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  after  the  Ist  of  January,  17G0,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  discharge. 

In  1768  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England.  On  June  20, 
1776,  he  was  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  major  for  the  Third  Battalion  destined  to 
Canada.  He  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
See  his  epitaph  in  the  record  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 
He  had  nine  children,  all  born  in  Acton,- — Daniel, 
Charles  (died  young),  Peter,  Sarah,  Ruth,  Joseph, 
Charles,  Jonathan.  His  oldest  son,  Daniel,  married 
Ann  Bacon,  of  Acton,  September  11, 1760.  They  had 
one  child,  Ann, born  November  12, 1769,  married  May 
27,  1788,  to  James  Law.  Peter  married  Martha 
Farrar,  of  Acton,  and  they  had  several  children.  Ruth 
married  Joseph  Barker,  and  they  had  several  children. 
Joseph  married  Abigail  Bacon,  of  Lincoln,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Second  Meeting-House. — The  town  had 
much  difficulty  in  locating  this  house.  At  one  time 
they  voted  to  build  at  the  junction  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  West  Acton  with  the  road  leading  from  En- 
sign Josiah  Noyes  to  Moses  Richardson,  near  a  flat 
rock  at  that  point,  supposed  to  be  the  one  lying  east 
of  the  Puddle  hole,  on  Joseph  Reed's  land,  and  west 
of  Francis  Barker's,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Lane. 

This  vote  was  afterwards  reconsidered,  and  they 
finally  left  it  to  a  committee  to  decide,  consisting  of 
Joseph  B.  Varnum,  of  Dracut,  John  Whitney,  of 
Lancaster,  and  Walter  McFarland,  of  Hopkington. 
The  committee  decided  that  the  bouse  ought  to  stand 
upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  present  town- 
house. 

Their  report  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  73  to  59. 
After  the  house  was  located  it  was  thought  best  to 
have  it  face  a  Common,  and  for  this  purpose  the  fol- 
lowing purchases  of  land  were  made :  Of  Deacon 
Joseph  Brabrook,  25  rods  at.$200  per  acre,  $31.40;  of 
John  White,  a  little  over  an  acre,  Mr.  White  to  re- 
move his  house  and  fruit  trees,  $460;  of  Paul  Brooks, 
one-half  acre  and  27  rods,  $80.40.  In  addition  to 
these  the  following  gifts  of  land  were  made  to  the 
town:  By  James  Fletcher,  father  of  Deacon  John, 
9  rods ;  Samuel  and  James  Jones,  1  acre  and  27  rods. 
The  town  seems  to  have  been  especially  indebted  to 
hini  for  its  Common.  He  was  a  prominent  man  at 
that  time  and  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court  that  year,  and  he  was  doubtless  a  moving  spirit 
in  the  matter.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  an  office 
in  the  north  end  of  the  house  lately  occupied  by  A. 
L.  Noyes,  of  the  Monument  House.  He  built  and 
resided  in  the  house  now  the  home  of  Rev.  F.  P. 
Wood.  He  constructed  a  turnpike  over  the  hill  by 
his  house  upon  the  elevation  of  laud  over  which  it 
passed,  but  he  became  financially  embarrassed  and 
left  for  New  Orleans  to  escape  imprisonment  for  debt. 
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In  connection  with  the  building  of  the  second 
meeting-house  was  the  following  vote: — "At  a  meet- 
ing, November  3,  1806,  it  was  propounded  whether 
the  committee  shall  at  the  sale  of  the  pews  give  the 
people  any  spirituous  liquors  at  the  expense  of  the 
town — passed  in  the  negative."  This  prohibition 
idea  seems  to  be  no  new  notion  in  the  history  of  the 
town : 

"September  4,  1812. 

"■To  know  if  the  town  will  provide  any  refieahmeuta  for  the  companies 
In  this  town  on  mnster  day,  and  pass  any  vote  or  votes  the  town  may 
think  proper  upon  the  above  article. 

"  Voted  to  provide  some  refreshments  for  the  companies  on  muster  day. 

"Voted  to  iTuse  forty-six  dollars. 

"  Voted  to  choose  a  com.  to  provide  the  following :  200  \v.  beef ;  50  D. 
0.  cheese  ;  3  bushel  of  meal  made  into  bread ;  2  D.  0.  pottatoes ;  200 
pickles;  ]0  gallons  of  W.  I.  Rum." 

This  muster  was  to  be  on  Acton  Common,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1806.  The  town  voted  to  choose  a  committee 
of  five  persons  to  make  a  draft  of  such  a  meeting- 
house as  they  shall  think  proper  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  report  to  the  town  at  that 
next  meeting.  Voted  to  choose  said  committee  by 
ballot.  The  following  persons  were  elected  for  the 
purpose:  Aaron  Jones,  David  Barnard,  Winthrop 
Faulkner,  Phineas  Wheeler,  Captain  David  Davis. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  subsequently  reported 
by  this  committee  were  fifty-seven  feet  long  and  fifty- 
five  wide,  with  a  projection  of  fifteen  feet  in  front. 
Voted,  to  accept  and  build  the  meeting-house  as  re- 
-  ported.  Voted,  to  build  the  year  eusuing  and  have 
said  house  finished  January  1,  1808.  Voted,  that  the 
committee  who  drafted  the  plan  be  the  committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  building. 

It  was  for  the  times  a  generous  appropriation,  and 
the  structure  waa  successfully  completed  and  was 
universally  admired  as  a  model  in  its  design.  It  had 
an  elevated  tower  for  the  belfry  and  above  the  belfry 
another  ornamental  circular  story,  supported  by  high 
posts,  with  a  circular  and  graceful  roof,  rising  from 
whose  centre  projected  the  elevated  iron  shaft  for  the 
support  of  the  vane. 

The  internal  arrangements  were  in  harmony — a 
spacious  vestibule,  with  three  doors  from  the  outside 
and  the  same  from  within  ;  square  pews,  with  rising 
seats;  an  elevated  pulpit,  approached  by  long,  wind- 
ing steps  on  either  side;  a  gallery,  high  and  ranging 
on  three  sides,  curving  in  front ;  a  ceiling,  high  and 
arched  overhead. 

The  artistic  effect  from  within  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  whole  town  was  supposed  to  be  present, 
and  the  great  choir  joined  with  the  pastor  in  giving 
effect  to  the  service  in  prayer  and  song,  and  all  the 
congregation  stood  with  reverent  mien,  was  impres- 
sive to  any  one  participating.  The  Sabbath  in  those 
days  had  an  interest,  civil,  social  and  religious,  be- 
yond the  ordinary  rountine  of  later  dates. 

The  sacrifices  made  in  constructing  this  costly 
ternple  intensified  the  appreciation  by  the  people 
of  its  beauty  and  its  uses.  There  was  timber  enough 
in  this  building  to  construct  a  good-sized  village, 


spread  lightly  around  according  to  modern  style.  It* 
waa  of  the  best  quality  and  furnished  in  lavish  abund- 
ance. 

The  first  bell,  which  was  mounted  high  up  in  the 
tower,  cost  $570,  and  when  it  swung  out  its  peals  on 
Sabbath  morn  it  was  a  missive  to  all  the  households 
in  the  town.  It  meant  business  as  well  as  worship 
to  get  all  things  in  readiness  and  reach  the  steps  of 
the  church  before  the  last  stroke  of  the  tolling  bell. 

There  must  have  been  at  one  time  at  least  thirty 
horse-sheds  ranged  in  lines  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing and  giving  an  impressive  outlook  to  its  surround- 
ings, especially  on  the  Sabbath  and  town-meeting 
days,  when  they  would  all  be  occupied. 

John  0.  Park,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Parson  Adams, 
writes  to  Hon.  John  Fletcher  from  Boston,  February 
6,  1874,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Acton  Moni- 
tor: "Some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  childhood 
were  spent  at  Acton,  and  many  pleasant  memories 
are  revived.  I  must  come  and  see  for  myself,  for  I 
cannot  realize  the  burning  of  gas  in  a  village  where 
I  helped  my  grandmother  and  aunt  to  make 'dips.' 
Speaking  of  Hosmer,  one  of  my  earliest  recollections 
is  my  childish  admiration  of  the  great '  H,' a  silver- 
plated  letter  on  the  back  of  the  chaire  which  brought 
Deacon  Hosmer  to  meeting.  Do  you  remember  it? 
Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  turn  up  the  seats 
for  prayer  in  the  old  church,  and  the  clatter  it  made 
letting  them  down  at  the  close,  and  how  one  naughty 
little  boy  (John  C.  Park)  used  to  keep  his  to  the 
last?" 

Persons  connected  with  this  church  so  far  as  ob- 
tained: Deacons:  Simon  Hunt,  Benjamin  Hayward, 
Josiah  Noyes,  John  Wheeler,  John  White,  Phinehas 
Wheeler,  Daniel  Fletcher  Barker,  Silas  Hosmer, 
John  White  2d. 

Pew-holders  (left  body  pews):  Mrs.  Simeon  Hay- 
ward,  David  Barnard,  Esq.,  Stevens  Hayward,  Esq., 
Deacon  John  White,  Luther  Conant. 

Right  body  pews :  Simon  Hosmer,  Esq.,  Silas 
Holden,  Levi  Waitt,  Deacon  Benjamin  Hayward, 
Seth  Brooks. 

Choristers :  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Silas  Jones, 
Luther  B.  Jones,  Daniel  Jones. 

Players  on  musical  instruments  :  Bass  viol,  Jona- 
than Billing,  Abraham  B.  Handley  ;  double  bass  viol, 
Eben  Davis  ;  violin,  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner,  Henry 
Skinner  ;  clarionet,  Elnathan  Jones,  Samuel  Hosmer. 

Singers  ;  Polly  Davis,  Ellen  Jones,  Lucy  J.  Jones, 
Abigail  Jones,  Jerusha  Brooks,  Ann  Piper,  Captain 
Abel  Jones,  Simon  Davis,  Seth  Davis,  Benjamin 
Wild,  Amasa  Wild,  Edward  Wetherbee,  Oliver  Weth- 
erbee,  Jedidiah  Tuttle,  Rebecca  Davis,  Susan  Davis, 
Catharine  Wetherbee,  Lucinda  Wetherbee,  Polly 
Wetherbee,  Susan  Piper,  Lucinda  Piper,  Mary  Faulk- 
ner, Charlotte  Faulkner,  Catharine  Faulkner,  Susan 
Faulkner,  Clarissa  Jones,  Amasa  Davis.  Jessie  Pierce, 
Uriah  Foster,  Alden  Fuller,  Jonathan  Piper,  Dr. 
Harris  Cowdry. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Adaina,  the  second  minister,  enjoyed 
the  ndvaiitages  of  this ,  spacious  and  elegant  church 
ihiiint;  llie  hist  eleven  years  of  his  pastorate  and  of 
iiis  life  ;  llov.  Mr.  Shedd  during  the  eleven  years  of 
liis  pastorate.  The  building  stood  for  over  fifty  years 
as  an  attractive  centre  for  civil  and  religious  uses. 
By  the  decision  of  the  courts  the  building  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  First  Parish,  and  this  parish 
deeded  it  to  the  town  June  4,  1859. 

In  the  great  fire  of  November,  1862,  which  took  in 
the  barn  of  the  hotel  and  which  consumed  the  hotel, 
the  tailor's  shop  building,  occupied  by  Samuel  Des- 
pean  as  a  tailor-shop  and  by  Daniel  Jones  as  a  store, 
the  shoe  factory  of  John  Fletcher  &  Sous,  and 
threatened  at  one  time  the  whole  village ;  a  blazing 
shingle  was  wafted  on  high  across  the  Common  and 
struck  the  highest  roof  of  the  church  tower,  became 
fixed  and  soon  ignited  the  steeple.  The  people  below 
stood  helpless  and  appalled,  as  nothing  could  be  done 
to  stay  the  raging  flames.  The  whole  building  with 
all  its  massive  timbers  were  in  one  brief  hour  a  heap 
of  smouldering  ashes.  This  earthly  structure  went 
up  as  in  a  chariot  of  fire  and  was  translated  to  the 
third  heavens  by  the  order  of  Him  to  whom  it  was 
originally  dedicated.  The  building  has  gone,  but  its 
memories  of  pastor  and  choir  and  congregation  abide. 

William  D.  Tuttle. — The  time  when  the  very 
first  settlements  were  made  on  the  present  territory 
of  Acton  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  town  records  that  the  town  was  pretty 
well  settled  over  at  the  date  of  its  incorporation. 
People  were  living  in  all  parts  of  it  at  that  time. 
The  Indians  had  withdrawn  to  other  hunting-grounds, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  fear  or  annoyance. 

The  first  public  enterprise  was  the  building  of  a 
meeting-house  for  public  worship,  being  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  next 
was  to  construct  roads  by  which  the  people  could  get 
to  it. 

These  were  little  more  than  bridle-paths  cut  through 
the  forest  from  one  homestead  to  another  and  con- 
necting them  all  more  or  less  directly  with  the  meet- 
ing-house and  the  mills.  That  it  was  the  day  of 
humble  beginning  and  of  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships we  can  well  believe. 

For  lack  of  bridges,  streams  were  crossed  at  what 
were  called  ford-ways.  Forests  were  to  be  felled, 
houses  to  be  erected,  fences  to  be  built,  which  required 
the  strong  arms  of  a  sturdy  race  of  men.  Life  was 
real  and  earnest  to  the  men  and  women  of  that  time. 
If  their  home  life  was  barren  of  many  of  the  luxuries 
and  conveniences  of  modern  days,  there  was  in  it  a 
large  element  of  downright  sincerity,  hearty  good 
ciieer  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  church  was  then  the  centre  of  the  social  as 
well  as  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  It  must  have 
been  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  people  on  Sunday 
coming  up  from  all  parts  of  the  town  on  horseback  or 
on  foot,  for  carriages,  whether  spring  or  otherwise. 


were  not  yet,  to  attend  divine  Hcrvice  at  the  ancient 
church. 

It  was  here  tl!,at  neighborly  courtesies  were  exercised, 
mutual  acquaintances  and  friendship  formed,  many 
of  which  developed  in  after  years  into  more  intimate 
relations.  The  town-meeting — that  nursery  of  states- 
men— was  also  another  of  the  educators  of  those  days. 
Four  or  five  times  in  a  year  did  the  inhabitants  come 
together  as  a  body  to  discuss  their  local  affairs,  to 
choose  their  town  officers  and  to  make  regulations  for 
their  mutual  welfare.  If  any  one  had  a  grievance,  if 
his  taxes  pressed  too  heavily,  if  his  accommodations 
in  the  way  of  roads  were  insufficient — whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  his  complaint,  here  was  a  trib- 
unal of  his  peers,  where  he  could  be  heard  and  where 
justice  was  usually  done. 

From  its  first  settlement  to  the  present  time  Acton 
has  been  mainly  an  agricultural  town.  The  first  set- 
tlers depended  for  their  livelihood  on  what  they  could 
get  from  the  soil  and  from  what  grew  above  it.  They 
had  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  the  latter  being 
permitted  for  many  years  to  run  at  large  and  pick  up 
their  living  in  the  woods. 

Their  agriculture  was  a  varied  one;  money  was 
scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Everything  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  support  and  sustenance  of  a  family  was 
included  in  the  farmer's  course  of  husbandry.  Wool, 
flax,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  beans,  turnips,  beef,  pork 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy  were  the  principal*' 
products  raised.  Clothing  was  largely  of  home  man- 
ufacture and  the  noise  of  the  spinning-wheel  and 
loom  was  heard  in  every  well-appointed  household. 

They  had  plenty  of  apples,  all  natural  fruit  (the 
finer  varieties  being  of  later  introduction),  and  nearly 
all  the  large  farms  had  a  cider-mill,  which  was  kept 
busy  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  in 
producing  a  beverage  all  too  common  in  those  days. 

From  a  census  return  made  in  1790,  it  appears  that 
no  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses  was  kept  com- 
pared with  what  is  usual  at  present,  and  but  little 
English  hay  cut ;  the  natural  meadows  being  relied 
upon  to  a  great  extent  for  the  supply  of  hay  for  stock. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  time,  to  the  year  1800,  a 
period  of  sixty-five  years,  we  find  the  town's  people 
in  comparatively  easy  circumstances.  Many  had  ac- 
cumulated a  fair  estate  for  those  times.  More  pre- 
tentious houses  were  erected  and  an  era  of  general 
prosperity  seems  to  have  dawned. 

In  1807  the  town  built  the  second  meeting-house  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  or  quite  $10,000,  paid  for  by  the 
sale  of  pews  and  a  town  tax  of  $1151,  all  of  which 
was  accomplished  without  apparent  difficulty. 

The  manufacture  of  bellows  was  carried  on  exten- 
sively by  Ebenezer  Davis,  senior  and  junior,  for  many 
years  in  the  east  part  of  the  town. 

A  large  and  well-appointed  flour  and  grain  mill 
was  erected  on  an  ancient  mill  site  by  Daniel  Weth- 
erbee,  in  1840,  which,  under  the  management  of  him- 
self and  son,  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
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The  pencil  manufactory  of  Henry  M.  Smith,  East 
Acton,  was  built  in  1848,  by  Ebenezer  Davis,  Esq., 
and  has  been  occupied  successively  since  that  time  by 
Benjamin  Davis,  sash  and  blind  manufactory;  by 
William  Schouler,  print  works;  by  A.  G.  Fay  as 
pencil  manufactory,  and  by  its  present  occupant  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  lead-pencils. 

Among  the  various  industries  pursued  for  many 
years  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  was  the  coop- 
ering business,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  bar- 
rels annually  having  been  manufactured.  The  little 
cooper-shops,  so  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  in 
which  many  of  the  inhabitants  found  employment  in 
the  winter  season,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  busi- 
ness was  a  source  of  very  considerable  income. 

The  indenture  of  Gill  Piper  March  25,  1790,  copied 
from  the  town  papers  is  here  inserted  as  a  specimen  of 
the  limes  and  the  business  then  popular. 

TuE  Ikdkntvhe  of  Gill  Piper. 

March  26,  1790. 

TJiis  indeiUnre  wiluesseth.  That  Francis  Faulkner,  Aaron  Jones  and 
Jonas  Heald,  Selectmen  of  tlie  town  of  Acton,  Mass  ,  Middlesex  Co., 
pat  and  bind  Gill  Piper,  a  minor,  now  under  the  care  of  the  Selectmen 
aforasaid,  unto  Piiul  Hunt,  and  Betsey,  his  wife,  to  Larne  tlie  Cooper's 
trade  ;  after  the  manner  of  an  apprentice  to  dwell  and  serve  from  the 
date  hereof  until  he,  the  said  Gill  Piper,  shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  21 
years;  during  all  which  term  the  said  Gill,  bis  said  Master  and  Mistress 
worthily  and  faithfully  shall  serve,  tlieir  secrets  keep  close,  their  Lawful 
and  reasonable  commands  Readily  obey  and  perform;  damage  to  his 
said  Master  and  filistress  he  shall  not  do,  or  suffer  to  be  done  by  others 
without  informing  his  said  Master  or  Mistress  of  the  same  ;  tavern  he 
shall  not  frequent ;  at  cards,  dice,  or  any  other  unlawful  game  he  shall 
not  play  ;  matrimony  he  shall  not  contract,  or  fornication  commit  with 
any  person  ;  but  in  all  things  behave  himself  as  a  good  and  faithful  ap- 
prentice until  bis  fulfilment  of  his  years  or  term  above  mentioned  ;  and 
the  said  Paul  Hunt ,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  do  covenant,  promise  and 
agree  with  the  said  Francis  Faulkner,  Aaron  Jones,  and  Jonas  Ploald, 
selectmen  of  the  said  town  of  Acton,  and  their  successors  in  said  trust, 
in  this  manner  following,  that  is  to  say,  that  said  Paul  Hunt  will  teach 
or  cauBe  to  be  taught  the  said  Gill  Piper  to  read  and  write  and  cipher 
(If  capable  to  learn)  by  giving  him  one  month's  schooling  in  each  of  the 
first  two  years  of  his  service  and  one  month  in  the  last  two  years  of  his 
service,  and  will  find  and  provide  for  the  same  Gill  Piper  good  and  suffi- 
cient meat,  drink,  washing  and  lodging,  and  also  suihcient  apparel  suit- 
able for  one  of  his  degree  and  calling,  during  the  said  term,  and  at  the 
end  of  said  term  to  dismiss  the  said  Gill  Piper  with  two  good  suits  of 
Apparel,  one  suitable  for  Sabbath  days,  the  other  for  working  days. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  this  indent- 
ure, the  2-2d  day  of  March,  1790. 

(Signed)  Paul  Hunt. 

Fbancis  Faulkner. 

Aabo.n  Jones. 

Jonas  Heald 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

Joseph  Baker,  Jr., 

Job  F.  Bbooks. 

Middlaez^  u: 

March  ye  2.5th,  1790. 
The  above  Indenture  considered  and  approved  of  by 

Silas  Taylor, 
Francis  Faulkneb, 
two  Juatices  of  Peace. 

Gill  Piper  has  not  been  heard  from  since  so  far  as 
the  town  records  go.  We  may  infer  with  this  start  in 
life,  that  he  became  a  worthy  citizen.  Nothing  to 
the  contrary  has  come  to  eye  or  ear. 

Many  hop  kilns  were  erected,  but  in  a  few  years  the 
prices  received  were  so  fluctuating  and  unsatisfactory 
as  to  deter  many  from  embarking  in  it  and  the  busi- 


ness at  length  became  so  unremunerative  that  their 
culture  was  abandoned  altogether. 

Centre  Village. — Previous  to  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  second  meeting-house  there  was  no 
considerable  village  in  the  town.  There  were  at  that 
time  a  very  few  dwelling  houses  in  the  Centre,  proba- 
bly not  more  than  a  scant  half-dozen  in  all.  At  this 
time  there  was,  beside  the  first  meeting-liouse,  the  old 
tavern,  kept  by  Daniel  Brooks,  his  widow  Caroline 
and  his  son  Paul,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Nathan- 
iel Stearns ;  the  well-l?nown  parsonage  built  by  Moses 
Adams,  sometimes  called  the  Bullard  place;  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Brabrook,  situated  a  little  easterly 
from  the  residence  of  Edward  Tuttle;  the  house  of 
John  White,  blacksmith,  a  little  westerly  of  the  pres- 
ent town-house;  a  cottage-house,  where  Francis  Hos- 
mer  now  lives,  and  one  where  Eddie  F.  Conant  resides. 

The  building  of  the  second  meeting-house  gave  an 
impetus  to  building  operations  in  this  village;  and 
about  this  time,  1807,  the  tavern  first  occupied  by 
Henry  Durant,  afterward  by  Silas  Jones,  for  many 
years  and  others  later,  was  built,  as  also  the  house 
now  occupied  by  T.  F.  Noyes;  L.  B.  Jones'  house 
now  occupied  by  Eev.  F.  P.  Wood  ;  one  on  the  site  ot 
that  occupied  by  William  D.  Tuttle;  one  by  John 
and  James  Fletcher,  lately  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  Memorial  Library.  The  house  so  long  occupied 
by  Stephen  Weston,  now  occupied  by  John  F.  Davis, 
and  the  Cyrus  Dole  house  now  occupied  by  J.  E. 
Cutter  and  the  Edward  Tuttle  house. 

The  large  mansion  west  of  the  town-house,  long 
the  residence  of  Hon.  Stevens  Hayward,  was  built 
about  this  time  by  Doctor  Peter  Goodknow.  A  store 
was  kept  on  the  site  of  the  library  building  by  James 
and  John  Fletcher,  which  was  burnt.  At  a  later  date 
the  store  now  occupied  by  M.  E.  Taylor,  was  built 
and  kept  by  Joseph  W.  Tuttle,  Fraitcis  Tuttle,  James 
Tuttle,  Rufus  Holden,  Daniel  Jones,  J.  E.  Cutter  and 
many  others,  almost  continuously  to  the  present  time. 
Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  had  a  law-office  for  a  short  time 
where  the  house  of  A.  L.  Noyes  stands.  Samuel 
Jones,  Sr.,  married  the  widow  of  Captain  Isaac  Davis, 
and  resided  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Rev.  F.  P. 
Wood.  To  his  public  spirit  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  Acton's  beautiful  Common. 

In  1806  the  town  bought  of  Captain  Paul  Brooks 
107  square  rods  of  land  at  the  east  end  of  the  Com- 
mon, and  in  1807,  of  John  White  154  rods,  northerly 
and  westerly  of  the  second  meeting-house. 

In  1806  Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  in  consideration  of  the 
good-will  and  respect  he  had  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Acton,  deeded  to  the  town  about  one  and  a  quarter 
acres  of  land  extending  along  the  south  side  of  the 
present  Common,  from  near  the  house  of  A.  L.  Noyes 
to  the  house  of  Luke  Smith,  to  be  used  as  a  town- 
common.  The  town  also  purchased  of  Joseph  Bra- 
brook  thirty-one  rods  of  land  in  1808,  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  Common,  extending  from  the  Robert 
ChalBn  place  to  the  town-house. 
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At  this  time  there  were  not  so  many  houses  where 
tho  tliriviiifi;  villiigcs  of  West  and  Soutli  Acton  now 
stand.  The  Itittcr  was  universally  called  Mill  Corner, 
and  had  three  dwelling-houses  within  a  radius  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  (he  Ammiruhamah  Faulkner 
House,  the  tavern  and  store  owned  and  occupied  by 
Samuel  Jones  and  his  son  Captain  Aaron,  the  cot- 
tage  house,  nestled  under  the  hill  owned  by  Captain 
Abel  Jones,  a  son  of  Aaron  ;  and  the  mills  consisting 
of  a  saw  and  grist-mill  and  a  fulling-mill,  where  cloth 
wa^  dressed  and  fulled.  Many  now  living  can  re- 
member the  time  when  these,  with  a  ffiw  out-buildings, 
were  all  that  made  up  the  village  of  Mill  Corner. 

Where  the  enterprising  village  of  West  Acton  now 
stands  there  was  less  in  the  way  of  building  and  busi- 
ness. Bradley  Stone  built  the  brick  house  on  the 
corner  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  He  estab- 
lished a  blacksmith  and  wheelwright-shop,  near 
where  the  house  of  Varnum  B.  Mead  now  stands,  and 
carried  on  the  business  for  some  years.  He  also 
built  the  first  store  in  West  Acton,  which  was  first 
opened  by  Sidney  and  Henry  Bull,  and  afterwards 
kept  by  Burbeck  &  Tenney. 

The  building  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  in  1844, 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
Entering  the  limits  of  the  town  at  the  southeast 
corner  and  passing  westerly  and  northerly  through 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  town,  a  sudden 
impetus  was  given  to  the  growth  of  these  villages, 
which  has  continued  ever  since. 

Before  this  time  a  communication  with  our  com- 
mercial metropolis,  Boston,  was  slow  and  difficult.  The 
country  trader's  merchandise  had  to  be  hauled  by 
meaus  of  ox  or  horse-teams  from  the  city.  Lines  of 
stage-coaches  indeed  radiated  in  all  directions  from 
the  city  for  the-conveyanceof  passengers,  but  so  much 
time  was  consumed  in  going  and  returning  by  this 
conveyance  that  a  stop  over  night  was  absolutely 
necessary  if  any  business  was  to  be  done. 

Instead  of  being  whirled  rapidly  in  an  hour's  time 
or  less  into  Boston,  and  having  ample  time  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  returning  at  night  with 
equal  ease  and  rapidity  to  our  homes,  a  visit  to 
Boston  before  the  era  of  the  railroad  was  something  to 
be  planned  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  All  the 
internal  commerce  between  city  and  country  necessi- 
tated stage-coaches  and  teams  of  every  description, 
and  on  all  the  main  lines  of  road  might  be  seen  long 
lines  of  four  and  eight-horse  teams  conveying  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  the  city. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  taverns  and  hostelries 
were  numerous  and  generally  well  patronized.  Thus 
in  the  east  part  of  Acton,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Boston  to  Keene,  there  were  no  less  than  four  or  five 
houses  of  public  entertainment.  With  the  advent  of 
railroads  all  this  changed.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  was 
completed  to  West  Acton  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  and 
that  village  became  a  distributing  point  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  goods  destined  for  more  remote  points  above. 


Two  names  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  location  of  this  road  through  the  limits  of  this 
town, — Colonel  Wirithrop  K.  Faulkner,  of  South 
Acton,  and  Bradley  Stone,  of  West  Acton. 

Public-spirited  and  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  securing  the  location  of  the  road 
through  their  respective  villages,  they  labored  untir- 
ingly until  this  was  secured,  positively  and  beyond  a 
doubt.  No  personal  effort  was  spared  and  no  obstacle 
was  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way,  until  the  coveted 
end  was  gained.  Who  will  say  that  their  ambition 
was  not  a  wortiiy  one,  and  has  not  been  amptly  justi- 
fied ? 

The  April  meeting  warrant  for  1840  contained  this  • 
article :  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  take  measures  to 
have  trees  set  out  on  the  Common."  On  this  article 
the  town  granted  leave  to  set  trees  on  the  Common, 
and  chose  a  committee  of  seven  to  say  where  they 
shall  be  placed.  Francis  Tuttle,  John  Fletcher, 
Winthrop  E.  Faulkner,  John  White,  Nathan  Brooks, 
Simon  Tuttle  and  Rufus  Holden  were  appointed  as 
this  committee. 

The  said  trees  were  to  consist  of  rock  maple,  button- 
wood,  elm  and  white  ash.  As  the  result  of  this  ac- 
tion of  the  town,  the  committee-  extended  a  general 
invitation  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  bring  in  suitable 
trees  for  transplanting,  of  the  kinds  mentioned,  on  the 
19th  of  April.  As  the  19th  came  on  Sunday,  that 
year,  the  trees  were  set  on  the  following  day  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee.  The  people  responded 
nobly,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  town  the  citizens 
came  into  the  village  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
loaded  with  trees  ;  nearly  all  lived  and  grew  well. 
Most  of  the  rock  maples  were  set  out  at  a  later  date, 
1859. 

Our  notice  of  the  village  of  the  Centre  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  mention  of  the  name  of  one 
prominent  in  the  business  history  of  the  town  for 
years.  John  Fletcher,  at  first  a  country  trader  in  a 
small  way,  began  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  1815.  Finding  a  ready  sale  for  his  goods,  he  con- 
tinued to  enlarge  his  manufacturing  facilities  until  his 
boots  and  shoes  were  well  and  creditably  known  far 
and  wide.  He  associated  his  two  sons,  John  and  Ed- 
win, with  him  under  the  firm-name  of  John  Fletcher 
&  Sons.  The  firm  did  a  successful  business  for  many 
years. 

The  Great  Fire. — In  the  evening  of  Oct.  24, 
18G2,  occurred  the  greatest  fire  Acton  has  ever  known. 
Beginning  at  the  stable  near  the  hotel,  the  shoe  man- 
ufactory of  John  Fletcher  &  Sons,  the  hotel,  and 
store  occupied  by  Daniel  Jones,  and  finally  the  town 
hall,  formerly  the  meeting-house,  built. in  1807,  all 
were  in  a  short  time  consumed. 

The  incendiary  had  done  his  work  but  too  well,  and 
had  left,  as  he  had  threatened,  a  black  mark  in  the 
Centre  Village.  Looking  over  the  scene  of  desolation, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  place  was  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion.  Good  friends,  however,  came  to  the  rescue.  In 
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the  Xovember  warrant  for  town-oieetiDg  an  article  i 
was  inserted  to  see  what  action  the  towu  wili  cake  in 
regard  to  building  a  new  town-house.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  to  choose  a  comnaittee  of  six  persons, 
one  from  each  school  district,  to  obtain  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  estimates  to  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2d  day  of  December,  another  meet- 
ing was  called  to  hear  the  repwrt  of  the  committee.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  voted  not  to  build  a  town-house. 
Another  meeting  was  called  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month.  In  the  warrant  was  inserted  the  following : 
"  To  see  if  the  town  will  build  a  house  suitable  for  a 
town  hall  and  armory  for  the  Davis  Guards." 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  when  the  town 
build  a  town-house  it  be  built  on  the  spot  where  the  I 
old  one  stood.    Also  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  | 
seven,  by  ballot,  with  full  powers  to  build atown-house  \ 
witli  an  armory  in  it  suitable  for  the  town  within  the 
next  twelve  months.    This  committee  consisted  of 
Daniel  Wetherbee,  Samuel  Hosmer,  James  Tuttle, 
Cyrus  Fletcher,   David  M.  Handley,  Artemas  il. 
Rowell  and  Luther  Conact. 

This  was  erected  the  next  year,  as  also  the  large 
shoe  manufactory  of  John  Fletcher  and  a  new  hotel 
by  John  E.  Cutter.  Thus,  in  a  measure,  was  replaced 
Acton's  great  loss  by  fire. 

Among  other  noted  residents  of  the  village  for 
m^uy  years  was  Jonas  Blodgett,  blacksmith  and  auc- 
tioneer. He  came  to  Acton  about  the  year  1830,  and 
carried  on  his  trade  until  failing  health  and  eyesight 
obliged  him  to  retire. 

West  Acto.v.' — The  brick  house  on  the  corner 
was  built  by  Bradley  Stone.    He  also  built  the  first  i 
store  at  the  comer  in  1837,  where  Mead  Brothers  are  j 
now,  occupied  formerly  by  Burbeck  &  Tenney,  then  ; 
Sidney  and  Henry  Bull.  | 

In  1358  Charles  Robinson  moved  that  building  to  ' 
where  it  now  stands,  occupied  by  George  Conant,  ] 
bluine  manufactory,  and  built  the  present  store.  The  : 
hall  now  used  by  Isaac  Davis'  Grand  Army  Post  was 
built  by  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  use  of  the  Universalist  , 
Society,  and  was  used  by  it  for  ten  years.  | 

The  first  meat  market  was  opened  by  John  R.  j 
Houghton  under  the  tin-shop  of  L.  M.  Holt,  and  was  i 
occupied  by  him  until  he  built  his  present  market,  i 
A  blacksmith-shop  was  built  by  Bradley  Stone  where  i 
the  house  of  V.  B.  Mead  now  stauds.  When  this  was  I 
burned  he  built  a  new  shop  near  the  site  of  the  old  j 
one,  and  where  it  now  stands,  occupied  by  Samuel  A.  | 
Guilford.  The  shop  was  run  for  awhile  by  Enoch  I 
Hall,  who  in  1865  transformed  a  barn  standing  near  j 
it  into  the  present  wheelwright-shop  of  Herbert  F.  I 
Clark.  I 

The  New  England  Vise  Compa»iy  in  18^8  erected  a  i 
building  for  its  business  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory  Company  was  incor-  ! 
porated  about  1873,  and  ran  three  or  four  years,  j 
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This  venture  proved  unprofitable,  and  the  building 
erected  for  the  company  is  now  occupied  by  William 
H.  Lawrence,  blacksmith,  and  Waldo  Littlefield,  car- 
riage manufacturer. 

A  part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  refriger- 
ator and  apple-house  of  A.  &  O.  Mead  &  Co.  was  a 
building  put  up  by  the  West  Acton  Steam  Mill  Com- 
pany in  1848,  which  was  burned  in  1852,  and,  aa  the 
business  had  not  been  satisfactory,  was  not  rebuilt. 
The  building  for  the  manufacture  of  overalls  and 
clothing  was  put  up  by  Charles  H.  Taylor  in  1886. 

Soou  after  the  railroad  was  built  through  West 
Acton  a  tin-shop  was  built  by  Henderson  Rowell, 
who  occupied  it  until  his  death,  in  1860.  Since  then 
it  has  been  carried  on  by  various  persons  in  the  same 
place,  and  is  now  run  by  Lorenzo  M.  Holt,  who  does 
a  large  and  increasing  business. 

About  1858  a  shoemafcer's-shop  was  built,  and  was 
occuf^ied  by  Oliver  C.  Wyman  until  his  death,  in 
1885.  The  business  since  then  has  been  carried  on 
by  William  Mott. 

In  1845  Shepley  &  Davis  built  a  hotise,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Page  and  called  Page's  Tavern. 
After  a  few  years  it  was  purchased  by  Adelbert  and 
Oliver  Mead,  and  reoccupied  by  them  for  a  dwelling- 
house  a  namber  of  years.  Since  then  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  various  tenants. 

In  1848  Dr.  Reuben  Green  opened  an  office.  In 
1852  he  was  bought  out  by  Dr.  Isaiah  Hutchins,  who 
still  occupies  the  building  erected  by  Dr.  Green.  In 
1848  a  post-office  was  opened  in  Dr.  Green's  office,  in 
which  building  it  remaiued  until  Dr.  Hutchina,  in 
1854,  resigned,  whereupon  it  was  transferred  to  the 
store,  where  it  remained  until  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration, when  Hanson  Littlefield  became  postmaster, 
and  the  otfice  was  removed  to  his  store.  In  1889 
Charles  B.  Stone,  the  present  incumbent,  was  reap- 
pointed, and  removed  the  office  to  the  room  specially 
built  for  it. 

The  grain  and  grist-mill  and  cider-mill  of  E.  C. 
Parker  &  Co.  was  built  in  1868,  burned  in  1869  and 
rebuilt  in  1870.  The  cigar-factory  of  Frank  R. 
Knowlton  was  over  the  store  of  Hanson  Littlefield 
until  the  new  factory  was  bnilt  in  1889. 

Ihtbs  and  Fails. — B.  F.  Taft  began  the  manufacture 
in  the  building  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Sargent. 
Sargent  was  succeeded  by  Enoch  Biall,  who,  with  his 
sons,  now  carry  on  the  business.  The  business  has 
become  an  important  source  of  thrift.  It  was  started 
seventeen  years  ago  and  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

The  lumbering  business  has  been  introduced  and 
enlarged;  wood  lota  and  farms  have  been  bought  in 
the  neighboring  towns  with  reference  to  the  lumber 
supply.  Tubs,  chums  and  pails  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  and  sent  for  market  in  all  directions, 
as  far  as  Australia,  South  America,  California  and 
Europe.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed  through  the 
year,  with  extra  help  in  the  winter.  Estimated  aver- 
age sales  per  year,  S50,000. 
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Mrs.  John  Uapgood,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Xaah,  a 
few  weeks  before  her  death,  when  enjoying  unusual 
clearness  of  mind,  though  over  eighty  yeara  old,  wrote 
out  carefully  these  items  from  her  own  personal  recol-  j 
lections,  aud  the  original  copy  in  her  handwriting  is  i 
now  with  the  town  clerk.  The  statements  have  aiuce 
been  corroborated  by  Deacon  Samuel  Hosmer,  over 
eighty -six  years  old,  whose  memory  is  quite  clear  and 
retentive. 

JB.  A.  GouhCs  Place. — Deacon  Jonathan  Hosmer  | 
was  the  first  settler  on  the  place  that  is  now  owned  by  j 
Mr.  Gould ;  he  had  four  sons — Jonathan,  Stephen,  | 
Abner  and  Jonas.  Abner  was  the  one  that  fell,  April  ' 
19, 1775,  at  Concord  Bridge,  with  Captain  Davis.  I  j 
remember  of  hearing  my  aunt  Sarah  Hosmer,  sister  j 
of  N.  D.  Hosmer  and  wife  of  Samuel  Hosmer,  when  | 
she  was  very  young,  say  that  her  grandfather  went  \ 
out  to  see  if  he  could  hear  any  news  on  that  day,  and  i 
when  he  returned  he  groaned  when  he  passed  their  j 
window  to  go  into  the  front  door.  What  sorrow  was  i 
then  experienced  I 

Stephen  Hosmer,  one  of  the  sons  of  Deacon  Jona- 
than Hosmer,  settled  on  the  homestead  with  his 
father  (at  Gould's  place).  His  sons  were  three — 
Stephen,  Nathan  Davis  and  Jonathan.  Nathan 
Davis  Hosmer,  son  of  Stephen  Hosmer,  bought  the 
place,  the  homestead,  and  built  the  new  house  which 
id  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Gould. 

The  old  house  was  pretty  large  for  those  days,  two 
front  rooms  with  entry  between,  upright  back  part 
with  two  rooms  below.  The  back  chanbers  were  low 
and  unfinished. 

Aaron  Hosmer,  son  of  Nathan  D.  Hosmer,  had 
made  arrangements  to  keep  the  place,  the  homestead, 
as  his  own ;  but  he  died  a  few  months  before  his 
father  died.  If  Aaron  Hosmer  had  lived,  the  place 
would  probably  have  been  in  the  Hosmer  name  now, 
which  would  have  been  the  fourth  generation. 

Jonathan  Hosmer,  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Hos- 
mer, bought  and  settled  on  the  place  now  occupied 
by  3Ir.  Neil,  the  Simon  Hosmer  place.  It  is  the  first 
house  beyond  the  Kelley  place  toward  Acton  Centre. 
He  had  but  one  son,  Simon  Hosmer,  Esq.  He 
bought  the  place  and  lived  there  most  of  his  lifetime. 
Afterwards  it  went  into  other  hands.  Francis  Tut- 
tle  owned  it  at  one  time. 

iVbyes  dt  Barker  Place. — Ephraim  Hosmer  owned 
the  farm  that  is  now  occupied  by  Noyes  &  Barker. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Hosmer ;  he 
had  a  number  of  children,  but  buried  two  or  three  by 
the  dreadfiil  disease  of  malignant  sore  throat.  My 
grandmother,.Sareh  Davis,  wife  of  Stephen  Hosmer, 
said  that  one  of  the  girls  told  her  she  was  hungry  hut 
she  could  not  swallow — a  terrible  disease  to  get  into  a 
family.  He  had  two  sons  that  lived,  Joel  and  Samuel, 
father  of  Deacon  Silas  Hosmer. 

Joel  kept  the  home  place,  but  when  the  turnpike 
was  being  made,  he  thought  it  would  be  important  to 
have  a  hotel  or  tavern,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  and  he 


built  the  large  bouse  for  that  purpose  now  owned  liy 
Joseph  Noyes  and  Joseph  Barker;  but  custom  failed, 
it  did  not  meet  his  expectation,  and  after  a  few  years 
the  farm  had  to  be  sold,  a  very  great  disappointment 
to  him  and  all  of  his  family. 

Frank  Krwwllon'a  Place. — Samuel  Hosmer,  brother 
to  Joel  Hosmer  and  son  of  Ephraim  Hosmer,  bought 
the  place  that  Frank  Knowlton  now  owns.  He  lived 
in  a  small  house,  hut  had  quite  a  large  bam.  He  was 
the  father  of  Deacon  Silas  Hosmer,  who  succeeded  his 
father  on  the' home  farm  and  built  the  large  two-story 
house  since  remodeled  by  F,  R.  Knowlton,  who  is 
the  husband  of  Emma,  daughter  of  Deacon  Silas 
Hosmer. 

Uandley  Place. — 3Ir.  John  Tuttle  owned  that  place 
in  1800  and  was  called  a  very  wealthy  man.  It  has 
been  owned  by  many  different  persons  since — Jacob 
Priest,  Reuben  Handley. 

Isaac  Beed'3  Place. — William  Reed  was  the  first 
owner  of  the  farm,  living  there  during  his  lifetime. 
Then  his  son  William  bought  and  lived  there  during 
his  life.    The  present  owner  is  his  son,  Isaac  Reed. 

Andrew  HapgootVs  Place. — It  was  owned  by  a  widow 
Brooks.  Ephraim  Hapgood  and  Nathaniel  Hapgood, 
two  brothers,  bought  it  of  her,  Ephraim  keeping  the 
old  house  and  Nathaniel  building  a  new  one  just 
above  it.  Ephraim  Hapgood  and  Nathaniel  Hapgood 
were  sons  of  Ephraim  Hapgood. 

Ebenezer  Smilh't  Place.— 'ill.  Smith  bought  the  farm 
when  he  was  quite  a  young  man  (do  not  remember 
the  person);  the  house  was  an  old  one,  but  they  lived 
in  it  a  number  of  years,  then  built  a  new  one;  it  was 
called  nice  in  those  days.  After  his  death  Edwin 
Parker  owned  it,  living  there  several  years,  then  sold 
I  it  to  the  present  owner,  Amasa  Knowlton. 

Ephraim  Hapgood's  Fann. — Ephraim  Hapgood 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  go  to  Maine  and 
i  take  up  a  large  tract  of  land  and  settle  there,  as  he  had 
j  several  boys.  Accordingly,  one  summer,  he  went  to 
I  see  about  it.  The  next  summer  he  took  two  of  his 
j  sous  and  went  to  Maine,  to  a  place  called  now  Nor- 
}  ridgewock,  and  worked  all  summer,  intending  to  take 
his  family  the  next  year. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  start  for  home 
Ephraim,  grandfather  of  Mr?,  Nash,  one  of  the  sons, 
said  he  would  walk  home  instead  of  going  by  water, 
and  by  that  means  saved  his  life,  for  the  vessel  was 
shipwrecked  and  the  father  and  son  were  both  drowned. 

Ephraim  Hapgood  gave  up  all  idea  of  going  to 
Maine  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother, 
bought  the  home-place,  took  care  of  his  mother,  living 
there  his  lifetime,  .\fler  his  decease  his  two  youngest 
sons,  John  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  bought  the  farm, 
keeping  it  together  several  years.  Then  Benjamin 
F.  bought  out  his  brother  John  and  lived  there  until 
his  death.  He  was  killed  at  the  crossing  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad,  near  Andrew  Hapgood.  Nathaniel 
Hapgood  was  also  killed  at  the  same  time.  The  farm 
'  was  afterwards  bought  by  Cyrus  Hspgood.    He  kept 
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it  a  few  years  then  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Prescott.  Tiie 
house  was  burned  not  a  great  while  afterwards.  The 
land  is  now  owned  by  individuals — only  a  small  house 
upon  it,  owned  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  hired  help. 

Simon  Blanchard's  Place. — Abraham  Hapgood, 
brother  of  Ephraim  dapgood,  and  son  of  the  one  that 
was  drowned,  bought  the  place  and  lived  there  during 
his  life. 

James  Hapgood,  his  only  son,  bought  the  place, 
keeping  it  several  years,  afterwards  sold  it  to  Alvia 
Raymond.  He  kept  it  a  few  years,  then  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Fletcher.  After  his  death  Simon  Blanchard, 
the  present  owner,  bought  the  place  ;  married  for  his 
first  wife  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jona- 
than Fletcher. 

Mr.  Hager's  Place. — Elias  Chaffin  lived  on  this  place 
a  number  of  years.  The  next  owner  was  Jonathan  B. 
Davis.  He  Jtept  it  a  good  many  years,  then  sold  it  to 
the  present  owner,  Mr.  George  Hager. 

Leland  Place.— It  was  the  home  of  Captain  Stevens 
Hayward,  the  father  of  Stevens  Hayward,  Esq.  Mr. 
Hayward  living  there  during  his  life,  then  his  son 
Stevens  owned  it  many  years,  afterwards  he  sold  it  to 
Benjamin  Lentell.  He  lived  there  several  years  and 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Leland. 

A.  A.  Haynes'  Place. — It  v/as  the  home  of  Deacon 
Benjamin  Hayward.  He  had  three  sons — Moses, 
Aaron  and  Luke.  Moses  was  accidentally  shot  by  his 
own  son.  His  home  then  was  the  late  Cyrus  Hay- 
ward's  place.  Aaron  Hayward  after  the  death  of  his 
father  settled  on  the  homestead,  but  died  when  quite 
young. 

Alden  Fuller  Place. — Nathaniel  Faulkner  in  the 
olden  time  lived  there  ;  he  owned  the  place  ;  he  had 
several  sons.  Nathaniel  kept  the  home-place  and 
lived  there  during  his  life.  His  daughter  Sarah  mar- 
ried Alden  Fuller.  He  bought  the  home-place  and 
lived  there  during  his  life. 

Houghton  Place. — Oliver  Houghton  bought  that 
place,  living  in  a  very  old  house  for  a  long  time. 
There  have  been  two  houses  built  on  that  place,  the 
low  one  built  first.  Levi  Houghton  succeeded  his 
father  and  built  the  new  house.  Since  his  death 
George  H.  S.  Houghton,  a  nephew,  owns  the  farm  and 
is  living  on  it. 

Mrs.  Hapgood'g  Place  was  formerly  owned  by  the 
Faulkners.  A  widow  lived  here  who  had  three  chil- 
dren. The  Son's  name  was  Moses.  There  must  have 
been  two  generations  before  it  went  into  other  hands. 
It  has  been  owned  by  Brown  and  a  Wilson.  Daniel 
Wetherby  bought  it  afterwards,  then  John  Hapgood 
bought  it. 

Cfjffin  Place. — Deacon  John  Hunt  owned  this  farm 
for  many  years,  for  Mother  Hapgood  said  (Molly  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Deacon  J.  Hunt)  when  she  was  very 
email  she  remembered  the  19th  of  April,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  James  Hayward  walking 
along  as  fait  he  could,  with  gun  in  his  hand.  He 


seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry.  It  was  the  morning 
of  the  day  he  was  killed  in  Lexington.  Jotham 
Hunt,  son  of  Deacon  J.  Hunt,  became  owner  of  the 
place,  lived  there  many  years,  then  sold  it  to  Porter 
Reed.    Afterwards  it  was  owned  by  George  Coffin. 

James  Hayward's  Ptoce.— Samuel  Hosmer,  brother 
of  Deacon  Silas  Hosmer,  built  that  house,  occupying 
it  several  years.  Some  other  families  lived  there  be- 
fore Mr.  Hayward  bought  it.  There  was  a  Mr.  Hay- 
ward, the  father  of  Jonas  Hayward,  who  died  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  Samuel  Hayward  owned  the 
farm  that  William  Reed  owned  and  lived  there  during 
his  life.  It  was  the  place  that  Joseph  Cole  carried  on 
several  years  and  died  there  two  or  three  years  ago. 

James  W.  Wheeler  Place.  —  The  old  house  that 
stood  near  that  elm-tree  was  owned  by  Samuel  Whee- 
ler. His  son  Nathan  succeeded  him  and  still  occu- 
pied the  old  house  during  his  life.  James  W.  Whee- 
ler, his  son,  after  a  few  years  bought  the  farm  and 
built  a  new  house,  owned  by  Octavius  Knowlton. 

Elisha  Cutler  Place.  —  Deacon  John  Wheeler, 
brother  of  Samuel  Wheeler,  owned  this  farm,  living 
there  during  his  life.  Joel  Whitcomb  owned  it  awhile. 

Simon  Hunt  was  a  brother  of  Deacon  John  Hunt, 
and  his  home  was  what  was  called  the  Bright  Place, 
the  next  house  beyond  the  late  Cyrus  Hayward's 
place  as  you  go  towards  Stowe. 

A.  &  0.  W.  Mead  &  Co. — The  history  of  this  firm 
has  such  relations  to  Acton  that  a  brief  account  of 
its  record  is  here  given. 

0.  W.  Mead  was  born  in  Boxboro'  Oct.  19,  1824. 
Worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  His  education  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict school  until  of  age.  He  afterwards  attended 
academy  in  Lunenburg  three  terms,  and  taught  school 
in  Lunenburg  and  Littleton,  one  term  each. 

At  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  went  into  the  mar- 
keting business  with  his  brother  Adelbert,  and  drove  a 
horse  team  to  Boston  weekly  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce. 

lie  moved  to  West  Acton  in  1840,  and  there  con- 
tinued his  business  with  his  brother  successfully, 
transporting  their  freight  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
to  Boston.  In  1867  his  brother  Adelbert,  Varnum  B. 
and  himself  leased  store  No.  35,  on  North  Market  St., 
and  carried  on  the  produce  business  under  the  name 
of  A.  &  0.  W.  Mead  &  Co.  Their  business  has  been 
varied  and  extensive  to  the  present  time. 

Their  lumbering  interests  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  have  been  large,  in  cattle  and  lands  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Territories  considerable. 

They  built  in  West  Acton  the  first  refrigerator  for 
storing  fruit — in  this  country — which  proved  very  re- 
munerative for  many  years. 

The  first  house  has  been  supplanted  by  several 
larger  and  more  costly  buildings. 

The  firm  has  expended  large  sums  of  money  in 
West  Acton  in  buildings  and  otherwise,  which  has 
done  much  towards  the  adornment  and  general  pros- 
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perity  of  the  village,  and  have  always  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  tlio  wolfnro  of  the  town  of  their  adoption. 

O.  W.  Mead  was  an  active  director  in  the  American 
Powdor-Mill  for  twenty  yearn,  has  been  intrusted  with 
tlio  settlement  of  several  estates,  three  years  a  direc- 
tor in  the  Florida  Midland  Railroad,  been  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  is  now  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ayer,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  North  Middlesex  Savings  Bank,  also  president 
and  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  cattle  in 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 

The  business  of  this  firm  extends  into  millions  year- 

ly- 

Their  father's  naiiie  was  Nathaniel  ;  their  grand- 
father Deacon  Oliver  Mead.  Their  mother  was  Lucy 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Capt.  Oliver  Taylor. 

Luhe  Blanchard — He  was  born  in  Boxboro'  Jan.  17, 
1826,  and  lived  there  until  he  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age. 

He  was  the  son  of  Simon,  and  moved  into  Acton  in 
1852.  He  married  Jerusha  M.  Vose  April  8,  1858, 
and  had  the  following  children:  Mary  Florence, 
born  Aug.  8,  1859,  died  in  two  years  and  four  months  ; 
Anna  Maria,  born  Oct.  7,  1862  ;  Arthur  F.,  born 
Jan.  21,  1864 ;  Mary  Alice,  born  Dec.  21,  1867,  died 
Feb.  2,  1889. 

He  has  been  a  prosperous  businessman,  accumulat- 
ing successfully  through  his  own  exertions.  His  bus- 
iness has  been  largely  marketing  and  trading.  His 
property  is  distributed  in  several  towns,  but  his  chief 
local  interest  has  been  for  several  years  in  West 
Acton. 

He  is  grandson  of  Calvin  Blanchard,  who  was  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  helped  build  the  breastworks  pre- 
paratory to  the  fight,  and  was  at  the  Concord  fight 
April  19th. 

He  is  the  grandnephew  of  Luther  Blanchard,  who 
was  the  fifer  at  the  Concord  fight — in  Capt.  Davis' 
company — and  a  brother  to  Simon,  grandson  of  Calvin. 

Historical  Map  of  Acton.' — Old  road  from 
Capt.  Davis'  house  to  1st  Meeting-House : 

Capt.  Isaac  Davis,  1775  ;  .loaepli  Brown,  1813  ;  Ward  S.  Hasltell,  Na- 
thaniel G.  Brown,  1825;  Charles  11.  Wboeler. 

Bev.  .John  Swift,  1740 ;  Dea.  Josiah  Noyes,  1780  ;  David  Barnard. 
Esq.,  1800  ;  Joash  Keyes,  Eliab  Grimes,  Jonathan  W.  Teelo,  Dea.  W. 
W.  Davla. 

Captain  Fhineaa  Osgood,  1744;  Edward  Harrington,  1800;  Thomas 
F.Lawrence,  1872;  Eev.  James  T.  Woodbury,  Capt.  Daniel  Tuttle. 

The  old  Parsonage : 

Josiah  Piper,  1735;  Eev.  Moses  Adams,  1819  ;  Rev.  Marshall  Sbedd, 
1831  ;  Isaac  BuUard. 

The  old  School-House  north  of  the  Parsonage, 
1798: 

The  Centre  Village.— Edward  Tuttle,  Joseph  W.  Tuttle,  Charles  Tut- 
tle, Dea.  Joseph  Brabrook. 

First  Store. — Dea.  John  and  James  Fletcher,  Ills  brotlier,  Rov.  James 
Fletcher,  Memorial  Library. 

Peter  Goodnow,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Stevens  Hayward,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blood, 

Benjamin  Wilde,  Jr.,  Timothy  Ilaftwell,  Silas  Jones. 


1  By  Horace  F.  Tuttle. 


Store.— Stephen  Weston,  John  F.  Davis. 

James  Jones,  Widow  Leighton,  Dea.  John  Fletcher^  OyruB  Dole, 
Jlonry  M.  Hjnllli,  Jolm  K.  Cutler. 

Samuel  Cljullhj,  Joj  uslia  Noyes,  Ell/.abetli  Brooks,  T.  Frederic  Noyes. 

Hotel — I.iout.  Henry  Durant,  1808;  Silas  Jones,  1822  ;  Horace  Tuttle, 
1835  ;  Daniel  Tuttle,  1840  ;  John  E.  C\itter. 

Sanniel  Jones,  Esq.,  Doctor  Abrani  Young,  Simon  Davis,  Widow  Har- 
riet Davis.  ^ 

Store — Dea.  Jolm  and  James  Fletcher;  Shoe  Manufactory,  John 
Fletcher  and  Sons. 

First  Meeting-house,  17311 ;  School-house,  1771. 

Brooks  Tavern,  Danlol  Brooks,  1702  ;  Paul  Brooks,  Janios  Fletcher, 
Jr.,  Nathaniel  Stearns. 

James  Fletcher,  1794,  Dea.  John's  father,  Abel  Proctor,  Silas  Conant. 

Jones  Turnpike. — Laid  out  in  1817. 

Widow  Hannah  Leighton,  Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  James  Conant. 
Jonas  Blodgett,  Frank  Hosmer. 

Theodore  Reed,  Horace  Tuttle,  Dea.  William  D.  Tuttle. 
William  Heed  (3d),  Joseph  Reed. 

The  new  road  through  the  Centre.  Laid  out  in 
1806. 

John  Cragin. 

Allen  Richardson,  1826  ;  Charles  F.  Richardson,  Ai.  Robbins. 

The  road  over  the  Strawberry  Hill,  1735.  Bounds 
renewed  1803,  and  road  straightened  1807,  over  the 
brook. 

The  road  from  Littleton  line — Nashoba  Corner, 
called  Proctor's  Road,  1746 — leading  to  Cemetery, 
and  crossing  Harvard  Turnpike  at  Daniel  McCarthy's, 
1735,  and  on  to  Joel  Conant  and  so.  east  Acton. 

Cotton  Proctor,  Peter  Fletcher,  Oliver  Wetherbee,  John  Grimes. 
Magog  Hill. 

Jonas  Allen,  1762  ;  Simon  Tuttle,  1762  ;  Francis  Tuttle,  Town  of  Ac- 
ton. 

Simon  Tuttle  ;  Jr.,  1828. 
Charles  Handley,  1827. 

School,  1787,  at  the  crossing  leading  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's, burnt  1795. 

Dr.  Abraham  Skinner,  Charles  Tuttle. 

Rocky  Guzzle. 

W'oodlawn  Cemetery,  1736. 

Daniel  F.  Barker,  18(j9  ;  Dea.  Samuel  Hosmer,  1839. 
Joseph  Barker,  1762-1809  ;  Lieut.  Reuben  Barker,  Joseph  W.  Wheeler. 
Abner  Wheeler,  Capt.  Silas  Jones,  Daniel  McCarthy. 
Daniel  Shepherd,  1735  ;  John  Cole,  1800  ;  Alvin  Raymond,  Jedidiah 
Tuttle. 

Joseph  Colo,  1800;  George  B.  Cole,  William  Hosmer. 

The  Stow  and  Carlisle  road,  1735-1803. 

Capt.  Samuel  Davis,  1736  ;  John  Adams,  Jr.,  1770  ;  Ebenezer  Barker, 
1807  ;  Jonathan  Barker,  1847  ;  Cyrus  Barker. 
S.  E,  School,  1771  ;  Forge,  1766. 

County  road  from  Mill  Corner  to  Assabet  River  and 
Faulkner  Mills,  1776. 

Joseph  Dudley,  1793;  Reuben  Barker,  William  S.  .Tones. 

Josiah  Hayward,  1735  ;  Simeon  Hayward,  1792  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Skinner 

Hayward's  Mills. 

Towards  Faulkner's  Mills. 

Lieut.  John  Adams,  1750 ;  Moses  Fletcher,  1826  j  Peter  Fletcher, 
Lemuel  Dole,  Frank  Pratt. 

Dea.  Joseph  Fletcher,  1735  ;  Capt.  Daniel  Fletcher,  1776  ;  Stephen 
Shepherd,  Benjamin  Wilde,  1797-1822;  Asa  Parker,  1825  ;  Frank  D 
Barker,  1886. 

Reuben  Hosmer,  1800  ;  Joseph  Wilde,  1825  ;  William  A.  Wilde. 
Charles  Robbins. 

Capt.  John  Hayward,  1775  ;  John  S.  Fletcher,  Daniel  Fletcher. 
Benjamin  Robbins,  1820;  John  Fletclier,  1845. 
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Couuly  road  lending  from  Faulkner's  Mills  to  S.  E. 
Acton  Mills. 

Ammiruhamma  Faulkner,  before  1735,  Fraucis  Faulkner,  Francis 
Faulkner,  Jr.,  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Col.  Winthrop  E.  Faulkuer. 

Eoad  to  Maynaid,  1847. 

Koad  to  Store  from  Mill  Corner,  1736. 

Joseph  W.  Tuttle,  Capt.  Aaron  C.  Handley. 
Mose9  Hayward,  Cyrus  Hayward. 

David  Forbush,  1735;  David  Forbush,  Jr.,  1771;  Epliraim  Forbush, 
Abel  Forbush,  Isaiah  Keed. 

Road  to  Store  from  Mill  Corner. 
John  S.  Fletcher  Cross  road. 

Cyrus  Putnam,  1829. 

Simon  Hunt,  1731 ;  Capt.  Simon  Hunt,  Jr.,  1775. 
Jo6iah  Bright 

Nathan  Bobbins,  1736 ;  George  Bobbins,  1775  ;  George  Robbins,  Jr., 
1826. 

Sumner  Blood  Cross  road. 

Tilly  Bobbins. 
Tilly  Bobbins,  Jr. 

Eoad  from  Mill  Corner  and  Stow  to  Concord 
School. 

Jonathan  Tower. 

Ezra  Wheeler,  1762  ;  Lewis  Wood,  1828  ;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Lothrop. 
Samuel  Handley,  1807  ;  Joseph  Brown,  1820 ;  Elijah  Brown. 
Daniel  Brooks,  1776  ;  Dea.  John  Brooks,  1735  ;  Jonaa  Brooks,  Esq., 
177tl ;  Nathan  Wright,  Obed  Symonds. 
Titus  Law,  1735  ;  Joel  Conant,  1823  ;  John  Conant,  H.  Hanson. 
John  and  Stephen  and  Amos  Laws,  1735  ;  Abel  Cole,  1890. 
Asae  Hosmer,  Dea.  Samuel  Hosmer,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Doctor  Wirner. 

Eoad  from  the  Laws  to  Silas  Holden's,  1770. 
Eoad  from  Stow  and  Concord  Eoad  to  Harvard 
Turnpike,  1833. 

Joel  Hoamer,  Jonathan  Hosmer,  Nat.  Thurston  Law. 
Joeiah  Piper,  1625. 

Joseph  Piper,  1774  ;  Joseph  Piper,  Jr.,  Silas  Piper,  Jonathan  Piper, 
Abel  Farrar. 

Eoad  from  Harvard  Turnpike  to  Moses  Taylor, 
Esq.'s,  site,  1797. 
Eoad  from  Moses  Taylor,  Etq.  to  Centre,  1774  : 

Joseph  Barker,  1762  ;  Moses  Kichardsou,  1800  ;  Silas  Taylor,  1822  ; 
Moses  Taylor,  Eaq. 
John  Barker,  1736  ;  Thad.  Tuttle,  1797. 

Eoad  from  Mill  Corner  to  the  Centre,  way  to  meet- 
ing, 1735. 

Store,  Samuel  Jones,  1735  ;  Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  Aaron  Jones,  1776  ;  El- 
nathan  Jones. 
Capt.  Abel  Jones,  Abraham  H.  Jones, 
Univeraalist  Church. 
Simon  Hunt,  School,  1771. 

William  Cutting,  1735  ;  William  Cutting,  Jr.,  1808  ;  Luther  B.  Jones, 
1826. 

Cross  road  to  the  West  road. 

Dea.  Jonathan  Hosmer,  1735  ;  Stephen  Hosmer,  1765  ;  Abner  Hosmer, 
bom  1754 ;  Nathan  D.  Hosmer,  1800 ;  Aaron  Hosmer,  Herman  A. 
Gonld. 

Simon  Hoemer,  Jr.,  Reuben  L.  Eeed,  John  Kelly. 
Jonathan  Hosmer,  1760  ;  Simon  Hosmer,  Esq.,  1800  ;  Francis  Tuttle, 
Zeq.,  Edward  O'Neill. 

County  road  along  the  brook  from  Mill  Comer  to 
the  Stow  and  Carlisle  road,  1847. 

Eoad  from   Universalist  church,  Mill  Corner  to 
beyond  the  Ford  Pond  brook  crossing  near  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery — before  1735. 
18 


Jacob  Woods,  1735;  Oliver  Jones,  1771  ;  Abraham  Conant,  Esq.,  Win- 
throp F.  Conant. 

Simon  Hunt's  new  house,  1735  ;  John  Hunt,  1765  ;  Jotham  Hunt, 
182G  ;  Joseph  P.  Read,  George  Cottin. 

James  Faulkner,  Aaron  Faulkner,  1800 ;  Andrew  Wilson,  1826  ; 
Daniel  Wetherbee,  John  Hapgood. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 

County  road  from  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  to  btore  in 
West  Acton,  1766. 

Universalist  Church. 
Baptist  Church. 
Store,  School. 

Farr's  road  to  Meeting  in  1735,  coming  from  Stow 
to  West  Acton. 

Stephen  Farr,  1710;  Oliver  Houghton,  Levi  Houghton. 

Tijomas  Farr's,  1736  ;  Nathaniel  Faulkner,  1761;  Nathaniel  Faulkner, 
Jr.,  Nathaniel  S.  Faulkner,  Frank  11.  Whitcouih. 

Capt.  Samuel  Hayward,  1735  ;  James  Hayward,  horn  1760  ;  Capt. 
Stevens  Hayward,  Hon.  Stevens  Hayward,  Orlando  Lelaud. 

Ezekiol  Davis,  Capt.  Isaac  Davis,  born  1745;  Blias  Chatiln,  Jonathan 
B.  Davis,  George  Hagar. 

Capt.  Samuel  Hay  ward's  way  to  Meeting,  1735- 
1800. 

Hezekiah   Wheeler,  1735  ;    Samuel   Wheeler,   1775-1797;  Kathan 
Wheeler,  James  W.  Wheeler. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  Dea.  John  Wheeler,  Elisha  H.  Cutler. 

Eoad  laid  out  1762 — a  short  line. 

William  Reed,  Joseph  Reed. 

Eoad  from  Store  in  West  Acton  to  Littleton,  1760. 

Bradbury  Stone. 

,Iohn  Tuttle,  1800  ;  Reuben  Handley,  Jacob  Priest. 
Timothy  Brooks,  William  Reed,  William  Reed  (2d),  Isaac  Reed. 
David  Brooks,  1735  ;  Joseph  Brooks,  1780;  Silas  Brooks,  Ephraim 
Hapgood,  1810  ;  Ephraim  Hapgood,  Jr.,  Andrew  Hapgood. 
Nathaniel  Hapgood,  1800. 

Nathaniel  Wheeler,  1762  ;  Roger  WheeUr,  Eben  Smith,  Edwin  Parker. 
Abraham  Hapgood,  1775  ;  James  Hapgood,  Simon  Blanchard. 
Cyrus  Hapgood,  Benjamin  F.  Hapgood,  John  Hapgood,  Ephraim 
Hapgood,  Jr.,  Ephraim  Hapgood,  1760. 

Nashoba  road  from  West  Acton. 

Judge  Gilbert,  1775  ;  James  Keyes,  Ivory  Keyes,  1845  ;  Nahum  Little- 
held. 

From  Nashoba  to  the  Gravel-pit  road,  1753. 

John  Chaffln,  1762  ;  John  Chaffln,  Jr.,  Antolne  Bulette,  1829. 
Robert  ChafRn,  1762  ;  Robert  Chaffln,  Jr.,  1829  ;  A.  Risso. 
Lieut.  Thomas  Noyes,  1753;  Capt.  Joseph  Noyes,  1808;  Thomas  J. 
Noyes,  1829  ;  Alonzo  L.  Tuttle. 

Gravel-pit  road — County,  1846. 

John  ChafEn's  road  to  Meeting  in  1753. 

James  Fletcher,  1791  ;  Potter  Conant,  1795  ;  Paul  Conant,  Samuel  P. 
Conant,  1808  ;  Benjamin  Robbins,  Phineas  Harrington,  Simon  Robbins. 

Samuel  Parlln,  1770  ;  Davis .^Parlln,  Jonathan  Parlin,  Thomas  Hani- 
mend. 

Off  from  the  Harvard  turnpike  in  coming  from  West 
Acton. 

Samuel  Hosmer,  1795  ;  Dea.  Silas  Hosmer,  1812;  Frank  W.  Knowl- 
ton. 

The  road  leading  from  Stow  to  Concord  before 
1735. 

Dea.  Benjamin  Hayward,  Aaron  Hayward,  Lowell  Wood,  Albert  A. 
Haynes. 

Nagog  Pond. 

Captain  Daniel  White,  J.  K.  Putney. 

Dea.  John  White. 

David  Lamson,  1762,  In  from  road. 
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JoHuph  (liiLiiiborlain,  In  from  rund. 

ICrodorit;  RdiillUrd. 

Solomon  JMitton. 

John  Ilandloy,  flivvid  Iliindloy. 

Jo80[)li  Ilnl)l)inn,  1774  ;  John  DinHmoro  UobhiiiH,  JamcH  KoyeB,  George 
n.  Keym. 

(Iu|it,.  Jolin  Uandloy,  IS.'iO  ;  John  Konillard. 
ICbon  KobbhiB,  Abraham  Ilandley,  Henry  Loiter. 
Tbonuifl  HIancliard. 
Charles  llobblnB. 

Joseph  Ohallin,  1707  ;  Jonathan  Wheeler. 
Amos  NoyoH,  Luther  Davis. 
Hetiben  Wheeler. 
Joel  Oliver,  Ephraim  Oliver. 

Mark  White  (2d),  William  Stearns,  Robert  P.  Boas,  Ephraim  Davis. 
David  Davis,  Calvin  Hayward,  Solomon  Smith,  Samuel  Tuttie,  1800; 
Horace  Ilosmer. 
William  BiliinRs,  Henry  Brooks. 
Aaron  Ohaffln,  Silas  Oonant. 
School. 

Edward  Wetherbee,  Jonathan  Billings,  .Tames  E.  Billings,  Otis  H. 
Forbueh. 

James  Billings,  1776  ;  James  Hapgood,  Isaiah  Perkins. 
John  Bobbins,  1800;  Elbridge  Robbiue. 
Joseph  Wooley,  17,35. 

Joseph  Harris,  1735;  Joseph  Harris,  Jr.,  1735;  Daniel  Harris. 
John  Barker,  Jr.,  1735. 

Edward  Wotherboe,  1775  ;  Edward  Wetherbee,  Jr. 
Elbridge  J.  Bobbins. 
Grist  mill. 
Daniel  Wetherbee. 

Eoad  leading  from  Edward  Wetherbee's  across  the 
brook,  south  of  the  saw-mill,  1749. 

Torge  before  1735. 

Oapt.  Joseph  Bobbins,  1775. 

In  from  the  road  near  the  rivulet,  south  of  Joseph 
Bobbins. 

Capt.  Thomas  M'heeler,  1668. 
Nathan  Bobbins,  before  1735. 

Road  from  Daniel  Wetherbee's  to  Silas  Holden's 
place,  on  the  Harvard  Turnpike,  1865. 

Samuel  Wright,  1751  ;  Samuel  Wright,  Jr.,  1812;  Silas  Holden,  1823; 
Pope  &  Lyman. 

New  road  over  Strawberry  Hill. 

Solomon  Burges,  John  Whitney. 

Mark  While,  1735  ;  Samuel  White,  176C  ;  Simon  Hapgood,  Benjamin 
F.  Hapgood. 

Road  to  Concord,  from  Strawberry  Hill,  1735. 

Jonathan  Cleaveland,  1736. 

Reuben  Wheeler,  1800  ;  William  Wheeler. 

Addison  Wheeler. 

Col.  Nathanial  Edwards,  1760;  John  Edwards,  Daniel  McCarthy. 
John  Davis,  1736  ;  Capt.  Samuel  Davis,  1763  ;  Paul  Dudley. 

Branch  from  Littleton  road. 

Lieut.  Jonathan  Billings,  1735  ;  Jonathan  Billings,  1702  ;  Paul  Dudley, 
1808 ;  Calvin  Harris. 

Ephraim  Billings,  1776  ;  Darius  Billings,  Joseph  Estabrook. 
Israel  Giles. 

Old  road  to  Concord,  1735. 

Benjamin  Brabrook,  1735  ;  House  built,  1761 ;  Benjamin  Brabrook, 
1770  ;  George  Brabrook,  Hammond  Taylor,  1890. 

Near  Concord  line,  1735. 

Seth  Brooks,  1797;  Nathan  Brooks,  Nathan  Brooks,  ,Ir.,  Wilber  G. 
Davis,  1887. 

The  old  road  to  Littleton  in  1735. 

Abram  B.  Handley. 

Oapt.  Daniel  Davis,  Bbenezer  Davis,  Bbenezer  Davis,  Jr.,  Amasa 
Davis,  Wllliani  Davis. 

Ebenezer  Davis,  William  B.  Davis. 


The  road  from  Acton  Centre  to  Carlisle,  1735-1803. 

AinoB  Handley,  1800. 

.ItHuis  Davis,  Abel  Conant,  Luther  (yonant,  Luther  Conant,  Jr. ,  Ef.q. 
George  W.  Tuttie,  1800. 

Old  road  from  Acton  to  Carlisle. 

Joseph  OhalTln,  1784  ;  Jonathan  Wheeler, 
Tbomafl  Tiiorp,  1770  ;  Nathan  Cliaflln. 
Tboiims  Wheeler,  17.35  ;  Nehernlah's  Hill, 
.lerry  Ilosmer,  1824. 
James  Harris,  18^9. 

Uriah  Foster,  Hugh  Cash,  Ebenezer  Wood.  ' 

John  Harrifl,  1769  ;  John  Harris,  Jr.,  1806  ;  George  H.  Harris,  1869. 

Moses  Woods,  1800  ;  Aaron  Woods. 

Cyrus  Wheeler,  1844. 

James  Davis,  1800;  Ebenezer  Hayward. 

Samuel  Wheeler,  1735  ;  Gershom  Davis,  1740  ;  John  Hayward,  Jr., 
Daniel  Davis'  Mill,  1776  ;  Lieut.  Phineas  Wheeler,  Francis  Bobbins. 
Elijah  Davis,  1776. 
Jonathan  Davis,  1800. 

Old  East  Cemetery  before  1735. 

School,  Dea.  John  Hcald,  1735  ;  Lieut.  John  Heald,  1762  ;  Timothy 
Brown,  1800  ;  John  Nickles. 

John  Davis's  Mill,  1735,  on  Charles  Tuttle's  brook. 

DanielWhite's  Mill  on  the  Nagog  brook  below  Abel 
Robbin's  house,  south  of  Thomas  Moore. 

The  Davis  Monument — The  citizens  of  Acton 
believing  that  the  name  of  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  the 
first  officer  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  also  the  names  of  his  two  brave  townsmen,  Abner 
Hoamer  and  James  Hayward — one  of  whom  fell  by 
his  side  on  the  famous  19th  of  April,  1775,  at  the 
old  North  Bridge  in  Concord,  and  the  other  in  the 
pursuit  at  Lexington  on  the  same  day — were  deserv- 
ing of  a  better  fame  than  history  had  usually  awarded 
them,  and  a  more  commanding  and  enduring  struc- 
ture than  ordinary  slabs  of  slate  to  tell  the  story  of 
their  martyrdom  and  mark  the  spot  where  their  dust 
reposes,  passed  the  following  vote  at  a  large  town- 
meeting  holden  on  the  11th  November  A.D.  1850  . 

"  Voted,  That  the  town  of  Acton  erect  a  monument 
over  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  Hosmer  and  Hayward,  and 
that  their  remains  be  taken  up  and  put  in  some  suit- 
able place  on  Acton  Common,  if  the  friends  of  said 
Davis,  Hosmer  and  Hayward  are  willing,  and  that  the 
Selectmen  and  the  three  ministers  in  the  town  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  lay  out  what  they  shall  think  proper  or  pe- 
tition Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  for  aid  in 
erecting  said  monument." 

A  petition  for  this  object  was  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature early  in  the  session  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Woodbury. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Ivory  Keyes,  Luther 
Conant,  James  Tuttie,  selectmen ;  James  T.  Woodbury, 
Robert  Stinson,  Horace  Richardson,  ministers,  in  be- 
half of  the  town. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Mil- 
itia to  whom  this  petition  was  referred,  unanimously 
submitted  a  report  in  favor  of  the  project.  The  mat- 
ter was  fully  discussed,  and  after  the  eloquent  address 
and  appeal  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  resolve  was  passed 
by  a  large  majority. 

Two  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated,  to  be  join- 
ed by  an  appropriation  of  6ve  hundred  dollars  by  the 
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town  of  Acton,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor.  George  S.  Boutwell,  and  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  town. 

There  was  a  difference  of  choice  by  the  committee 
aa  to  where  on  the  Common  the  monument  should 
>tand.  The  decision  was  final]v  left  with  the  Gover- 
nor, who  decided  upon  the  present  site,  a  spot  not 
suggested  by  any  one  before,  but  which  all  agreed 
was  just  the  place  for  it  as  soon  as  mentioned  by  the 
(!fovemor. 

Another  question  decided,  was  whether  it  should  be 
made  of  rough  or  hewn  granite.  "  Let  it  be  of  God's 
own  granite,"  said  Mr.  Woodbury,  "  and  let  it  be  from 
the  Acton  quarry  nearest  to  the  site."  Most  of  the 
granite  was  taken  from  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Woodbury's  residence, less  than  a  mile  from  the  Com- 
mon to  the  north,  and  given  by  him  for  the  purpose. 

The  model  finally  approved  by  the  committee  has 
been  universally  admired  for  its  beauty,  simplicity 
and  impressiveness.  It  is  seventy-five  feet  high  ;  the 
top  is  four  feet  four  inches  square ;  a  square  shaft, 
reaching  upward  from  a  finely-proportioned  arch  on 
each  side  ;it  its  base.  The  base  is  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  eitends  eight  feet  into  the  earth,  and  is  of  good, 
split,  heavy  blocks  of  granite.  Through  the  centre 
of  the  cap-stoue  projects  upward  a  wooden  flag-staff, 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
flag  is  kept  floating,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  on 
all  public  days  of  patriotic  import. 

In  a  panel  on  the  side  facing  the  main  avenue  the 
inscription  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  town 
of  Acton,  co-operating  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their 
glorious  deeds  of  patriotism,  have  erected  this  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  Capt.  Isaac  Davis  and  privates 
Abner  Hosmer  and  James  Hayward,  citizen  soldiers 
of  Acton  and  Provincial  Minute-men,  who  fell  in 
Concord  Fight,  the  19th  day  of  April,  A.D.  1775. 

"  On  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day  the  Provin- 
cial officers  held  a  council  of  war  near  the  old  Xorth 
Bridge  in  Concord :  and  as  they  separated,  Davis  ex- 
claimed, '  I  haven't  a  man  that  is  afraid  to  go  I'  and 
immediately  marched  his  company  from  the  left  to 
the  right  of  the  line,  and  led  in  the  first  organized 
attack  upon  the  troops  of  George  III.  in  that  mem- 
orable war,  which,  by  the  help  of  God,  made  the 
thirteen  colonies  independent  of  Great  Britain  and 
gave  political  being  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

'•Acton,  April  19,  1&.51." 

The  old  gravestones,  which  stood  for  seventy-five 
years  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  three  patriots 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  have  been  laid  on  the  aides 
of  the  mound  at  the  base  of  the  monument.  They 
are  very  ancient  in  appearance,  and  bear  the  follow- 
ing interesting  inscriptions  : 

"MisEsn  Mo«o. 

■'  Here  !>«»  the  body  of  Mr.  AbfKr  Hoamer,  irbo  wa»  killed  u  Con- 
Mrd  April  IS*  17T5.  in  re  defence  efye  ju»t  right*  of  hi»  country,  being  i 
i&  the  rwenrj-firvt  vear  uf  hU  age." 


Hayward 's(  is  even  more  interesting,  containing,  in 
addition,  this  poetry  : 

*'  TbiK  roomiment  may  unborn  ages  tell 
How  bruTC  >oaDg  B^trard  like  a  hero  fell, 
NVlieo  fighting  for  bi5  conntries  liberty 
Wai  aliin,  and  here  hi«  body  now  doth  lye — 
Ur  and  Uia  foe  were  by  each  other  elain, 
Hia  Ticclm'i  bloud  with  hia  ye  earth  did  atain. 

Tpon  ye  field  ha  w«»  with  victory  crowneU, 
And  yet  most  yield  his  breath  upon  that  ground. 
He  expressed  bis  hope  in  God  before  hia  death. 
After  bin  foe  bad  yielded  op  his  breath. 
Oh,  may  hia  death  a  lasting  witness  lye 
Against  oppressor's  bloody  cruelly.** 

This  contains  the  story  of  his  death.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  British  he  stopped  at  a  pump  to  drink, 
when  a  British  oflScer,  who  came  out  of  the  house, 
exclaimed,  "You're  a  dead  man!"  Both  aimed,  fired, 
and  both  fell  mortally  wounded,  the  oflBcer  dying  a 
few  seconds  before  young  Hayward.  The  powder- 
horn  worn  by  Hayward  was  pierced  with  the  ball, 
and  ia  now  preserved,  having  been  silver-mounted  by 
Edward  Everett. 

The  third  stone  is  that  of  Captain  Davia,  which  is 
headed,  "I  say  unto  all,  watch!"  and  then,  after  a 
record  of  his  death,  this  is  added:  "Is  there  not  an 
appointed  time  to  man  upon  ye  earth?  Are  not  his 
days  also  like  the  days  of  an  hireling?  As  the  cloud 
vaniaheth  away,  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave 
shall  come  up  no  more.  He  shall  return  no  more  to 
bis  house;  neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any 
morel  Job  7  :  1,  9,  10." 

The  dedication  of  this  monument  was  a  day  to  be 
remembered  by  every  loyal  citizen  or  the  town ;  in- 
deed, by  every  one  present  true  to  the  flag  of  the 
Union.  It  occurred  October  29,  1851.  The  monu- 
ment wss  surmounted  by  the  stare  and  stripes,  and 
from  each  side  of  the  apex  was  extended  a  line  of 
streamers  and  flags.  Across  the  principal  streets  were 
also  lines  of  flags,  which  were  tastefully  grouped  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  Yale,  of  Boston. 

The  day  was  cloudy  and  lowering,  but  still  favor- 
able for  the  ceremonies — no  rain  falling  until  they 
were  all  concluded. 

The  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding 
towns  was  quite  targe.  Five  thousand  persons  were 
judged  to  be  present,  mostly  the  hardy  and  intelligent 
yeomanry  of  Old  Middlesex,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  consisted  of  a  proces- 
sion, an  oration  by  Hia  Excellency,  Gov.  Boutwell, 
a  poem  by  Rev.  J.  Pierpont,  of  Medford,  and  a  din- 
ner, which  was  succeeded  by  speeches  from  several 
distiDguisbed  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Robert 
C.  Winlhrop,  of  Boston,  Hon.  B.  Thompson,  of 
Charleatown,  Col.  Isaac  H.  Wright,  of  Lexington, 
and  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  of  Lexington.  A  thou- 
sand plates  were  set  for  the  dinner,  under  a  mammoth 
tent,  erected  by  Mr.  Yale,  of  Boston,  a  few  rods  to  the 
north  of  the  monument. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  the  Green  about 
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Dooa.    The  military  escort,  which  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, was  under  command  of  Col.  James  Jones, 
of  the  First  Artillery,  with  Major  I.  S.  Keyes  and 
Adjutant  E.  C.  Wetherbee  as  staff.    The  following 
companies  composed  the  battalion :    The  Concord  . 
Artillery,  Capt.  James  B.  Wood,  accompanied  by  ' 
Flagg's  Boston  Brass  Band;  the  Prescott  Guards,  of  > 
Pepperell,  under  command  of  Alden  Lawrence,  first  , 
lieutenant;  the  Sudbury  Rifles,  Captain  Ephraim  I 
Morse.  j 

Following  the  escort  was  the  civic  procession,  under 
command  of  Col.  W.  E.  Faulkner,  as  chief  marshal,  i 
assisted  by  Ed.  W.  Harrington,  A.  L.  Hutchinson,  ■ 
Simon  Davis,   Henderson  Rowell,   Henry  Brooks,  ; 
George  G.  Parker,  A.  J,  Clough  and  H.  L.  Neal, 
mounted  aids,  and  Messrs.  L.  Oilman,  Marshall  Par- 
ker, V.  Lintell  and  Lowell  Stearns,  on  foot  to  escort  | 
the  ladies ;   the  Governor  and  aides,  consisting  of  I 
Colonels  Heard,  Chapman,  Williams  and  Needham  ; 
the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  invited  ; 
guests,  the  president,  vice-presidenta  and  committee 
of  arrangements  of  the  various  towns,  composed  the  i 
second  division.    The  third  division  embraced  Xo.  1 
Division  of  the  Order  of  United  Americans,  and  the  \ 
"O'Kommakamesit"  Fire  Company,  No.  2,  of  Marl-  | 
boro'.    The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions  were  composed  | 
of  citizens  from  Lexington,  Concord,  Littleton,  Box-  | 
boto',  Sudbury,  Westford,  Stow  and  Acton.    Several  ' 
of  these  towns  carried  appropriate  banners.  That 
from  Lexingttin  was  a  large,  white  banner  with  a  red 
fringe.    On  the  front  was  the  inscription,  "Lexing- 
ton, April  19,  1775.    0,  what  a  glorious  day  for 
America!"    On  the  reverse — "  Freedom's  Offering  I " 
and  the  names  of  Parker  and  other  patriots  who  fell 
in  the  fight  at  Lexington. 

From  the  Green  the  procession  proceeded  towards- 
the  Old  Burying-ground,  southeast  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  remains  of  the  patriots  Davis,  Hosmer  and 
Hayward  were  deposited,  awaiting  their  removal  to 
the  monument.  j 

The  bones,  which  were  disinterred  some  days  before,  j 
were  nearly  entire,  and  were  enclosed  in  an  oblong,  ; 
black  walnut  box,  highly  polished  and  studded  with 
silver  nails.  The  remains  were  enclosed  in  different  | 
compartments,  each  marked  upon  the  cover  by  a  j 
silver  plate  bearing  the  name  of  the  old  patriots,  j 
The  cheek-bone  of  Hosmer  showed  the  trace  of  the  j 
ball  which  caused  hia  death,  entering  just  below  the  i 
left  eye  and  coming  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  j 

The  box  was  placed  in  a  hearse,  and  under  the  I 
escort  of  the  "  Davis  Guards,"  First  Lieutenant  Dan- 
iel Jones  in  command,  met  the  procession  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads  leading  to  town.  Here 
both  parties  halted — the  military  escort  in  open 
order,  and  with  armE  presented  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  sacred  remains — the  Lowell  Band,  which  ac- 
companied them,  playing  a  beautiful  dirge,  composed 
by  Kurick.  Flagg's  Brass  Band,  which  accompanied 
the  escort,  then  performed  the  dirge,  "Peace,  trou- 


bled:" after  which  the  escort  fell  into  position  aud 
the  procession,  including  the  remains,  proceeded  to 
the  monument.  Eight  venerable  citizens  of  Acton, 
all  of  them  over  seventy  years  of  age,  appeared  as 
pall-bearers.  They  were:  Joseph  Harris,  Dr. Charles 
Tuttle,  each  eighty-two  years  old  ;  Nathan  D.  Hosmer 
(nephew  of  Abner),  eighty  ;  John  Harri!«,  Daniel 
Barker  and  James  Keyes,  each  seventy-six  years; 
Jonathan  Barker,  seventy-four;  and  Lemuel  Hil- 
dreth,  seventy.  The  hearse  was  driven  by  John 
Tenney. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  monument  the  box  contain- 
ing the  remains  was  placed  upon  a  stand  in  the  street, 
which  was  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall.  The 
box  was  opened  and  an  opportunity  given  to  all  who 
wished  to  look  upon  the  remains.  The  box  was  then 
closed  and  deposited  in  the  monument  in  the  place 
designed  for  it.  The  procession  was  then  again 
formed  and  proceeded  to  the  tent,  under  which  the 
remaining  scenes  of  the  day  were  to  take  place. 

The  tent  was  hung  around  with  streamers  festooned 
and  in  the  centre  was  the  beautiful  flag  which  had 
recently  been  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Acton  to  the 
"  Davis  Guards."  The  tent  was  reached  about  one 
o'clock.  Rev.  J.  T.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  day, 
called  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  of  Concord,  to  invoke  a 
blessing  on  the  table  and  the  day.  An  original  hymn 
composed  by  Rev.  Henry  Durant,  of  Byfield,  a  native 
of  Acton,  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Hamburg." 
The  first  and  sixth  of  the  seven  stanzas  are  here 
given 

"  0  God,  we  give  the  praise  to  Tbee, 

The  hoDor  of  our  natloa'e  hirtb  ; 
It  was  Thy  power  tbnt  made  na  fre«— 

The  power  that  guides  the  roUiag;  earth. 
An  on  thia  pile,  beneath  Aote  ekiefl. 

The  peaceful  light  of  beaveD  ahull  play, 
So  the  Heroic  Past  ahall  rise 

.\nd  meet  the  glories  of  that  day." 

The  oration,  poem  and  speeches  then  followed, 
which,  were  eloquent  and  stirring  with  patriotic  senti- 
ment and  fully  appreciated  by  the  responsive  crowds 
in  attendance. 

The  closing  words  of  Governor  Boutwell. — "  To-day 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  town  of 
Acton  dedicate  thia  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
early  martyrs  of  the  Revolution  and  consecrate  it  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  patriotism. 

"Here  its  base  shall  rest  and  its  apex  point  to  the 
heavens  through  the  coming  centuries.  Though  it 
bears  the  names  of  humble  men  and  commemorates 
services  stern  rather  than  brilliant,  it  shall  be  as  im- 
mortal as  American  history. 

"The  ground  on  which  it  stands  shall  be  made  clas- 
sical by  the  deeds  which  it  commemorates,  and  may 
this  monument  exist  only  with  the  existence  of  the 
republic:  and  when  God,  in  His  wisdom,  shall  bring 
this  government  to  nought,  as  all  human  governments 
must  come  to  nought,  may  no  stone  remain  to  point 
the  inquirer  to  fields  of  valor,  or  to  remind  him  of 
deeds  of  glory. 
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"And  finally  aiar  the  republic  resemble  the  sun  in  ' 
bis  daily  circuit,  so  that  none  shall  know  whether  its 
path  were  more  glorious  in  the  rising  or  in  the  set-  ; 
ting." 

Judge  Hoar's  sfiitimrnt  (of  Concord). — "  The  mem- 
ory of  Davis  and  Hosmer  and  their  brave  companions 
in  arms:  The  men  who  fell  at  the  Old  North  Bridge, 
of  Concord,  and  the  men  who  avenged  their  fall:  the  ' 
&rst  who  received  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  first  officer  \ 
who  returned  it.    Oue  in  purpose,  oue  in  patriotism :  ' 
separated  by  the  fortunes  of  that  day — united  forever  : 
Id  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  their  country- 
men.'' I 

Rev.  Mr.  Pierpoat,  the  poet,  gave  this  as  his  senti-  j 
ment,  alluding  to  the  slight  interruption  by  the  noise  I 
of  knives  and  forks  near  the  close  of  his  poem,  and 
sayinii  that,  having  pitted  his  tongue  against  a  bul- 
lock's, and  been  most  terribly  worsted,  a  speech  could 
not  be  expected  of  him. 

"  Lft  PoetB  learn  at  dinner  to  be  brief,  | 
EU«  will  tl>«ir  ton^ea  be  beaien  by  tLe  beef," 

DanUl  Webster's  sentiment,  forwarded  from  ilarsh-  i 
field. — "Isaac  Davis:  an  early  grave  in  the  cauae  of  , 
liberty  has  secured  to  him  the  long  and  grateful  re-  ! 
membrauce  of  his  country.  '  ■ 

The  Davis  Monument  was  honored  by  a  visit  of  the  i 
State  Military  Camp,  of  Concord,  under  the  command 
of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in  the  fall  of  1870.  ■ 
The  noon  hour  in  camp  was  a  scene  of  bubtle  in  j 
preparation  for  the  afternoon  march  to  Acton.  While  : 
dinner  wag  yet  in  a  state  of  service  at  division  quar-  ; 
ters,  the  drums  of  the  First  Brigade  were  heard  in  i 
the  far  distance  to  the  right  and  the  long  line  was  i 
marked  by  its  dust,  wending  its  way  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  review  field.    In  half  an  hour  the  other 
brigades  were  on  the  march  and  at  quarter  of  two 
o'clock  five  ihou-iand  men  were  inline.    The  infantry 
were  on  the  right  and  centre,  and  the  whole  artillery 
and  cavalry  were  massed  on  the  right. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  General  Butler,  mounted  on  I 
u  white  horse,  and  with  his  fu'il  staff,  took  his  place  ; 
at  the  head  of  the  division  and  rode  out  at  the 
north  corner  on  the  Coucord  Road.    He  wore  no 
plume.    The  marching  t.-olumn  was  about  a  mile  and  ; 
a  quarter  in  length.   The  road  from  Concord  to  Acton 
was  largely  the  same  as  the  Acton  troops  took  in  the 
Revolution,  the  division  marching  in  column  of  fnura. 
Ac  frequent  intervals  groups  of  men,  women  and 
children  were  ;jathered  to  witness  the  pageant. 

The  head  of  the  column  reached  .Vcion  at  ten  min- 
utes af;er  four  o'clock.  The  selectmen.  W.  W.  Davis, 
Elbridge  J.  Robbing,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Robinson,  with 
a  committee  of  citizens  and  ladies,  headed  by  .lohn 
Fletcher,  Jr.,  had  made  ample  preparations  to  wel- 
come the  troops.  Houses  were  decorated  aud  barrels 
upon  barreL".  of  lemonade  and  apples  had  been  got 
ready. 

The  monument  was  elegantly  decorated  and  also 
the  town  ball  adjacent.    The  streets  were  crowde<i 


with  people  in  holiday  attire.  W.  W.  Davis,  chair- 
main  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  addressed  General 
Butler  in  an  eloquent  and  earnest  mauner.  The  gen- 
eral responded  :  "  In  behalf  of  the  soldiers  of  Massa- 
Lhusetts  gathered  herein  your  good  old  town,  I  thank 
you  for  your  earnest  welcome  and  for  your  oflerid 
hospitality.  It  seems  most  pleasant  to  us  to  find  so 
beautiful  a  resting-place  after  our  long  and  weary 
march.  You  have  referred  to  the  services  of  the 
militia  in  the  late  war,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  character  and  conduct  of  Co.  E,  of  Acton, 
evidenced  that  the  spirit  of  the  Revolutionary  sires 
has  not  died  out  of  the  good  town  of  Acton. 

"You  have  the  honor  of  having  erected  the  third 
montuuent  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
having  suffered  among  the  first  in  that  struggle.  You 
have  earned  the  right  to  say  that  the  sons  will,  by 
deed  and  work,  keep  green  the  memories  of  this  his- 
toric spot.  Y'ou  and  they  have  made  a  noble  record, 
and,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  may  it  be  in  the 
future. 

"  I  doubt  not  that  the  sight  of  this  monument,  and 
the  thought  that  we  stand  on  the  ground  made  sacred 
by  the  ashes  of  heroes,  will  be  of  value  to  the  Military 
of  MaaBachosetts,  in  increasing  in  their  bosoms  the 
holier  emotions  of  patriotism,  and  inspire  them  to  be 
able  defenders  of  the  institution  for  which  Davis,  and 
Ho€mer  and  Hay  ward  fell. 

■'  We  rejoice  that  we  are  able  to  be  here  and  thank 
you  again  for  the  welcome  and  the  bounty  with  which 
you  greet  us.  We  propose  to  close  our  response  by  a 
salute  of  thirteen  guns,  which  will  be  fired  by  one  of 
our  light  batteries,  aa  a  further  tribute  of  respect  and 
affection  for  the  men  of  Acton  living  and  dead." 
The  event  was  a  lively  one,  and  a  feature  of  the  week 
that  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  partici- 
pated in  ir,  and  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

The  War  of  1812.— The  War  of  1812  was  not 
popular  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  several  men  were  enlisted  in  the 
army.  In  1814  the  military  company  called  the 
Davis  Blues  was  ordered  into  service  as  a  body  and 
was  despatched  to  Boston  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
that  place  against  a  possible  attack.  Hon.  .John  C. 
Park,  of  Boston,  a  native  of  Acton,  and  a  grandson 
of  Rev.  ^Moses  Adams,  thus  writes,  describing  the 
event : 

"1  well  remember  the  commotion  in  .\cton  on  the 
day  when  the  Blues  met  to  take  up  their  march  to 
Boston.  We  boys  were  wild  with  excitement,  but 
when  the  large  doors  of  the  meeting-house  were 
thrown  open  and  it  waa  uuderstood  that  the  company 
would  have  prayers  offered  for  them,  we  were  so- 
bered at  once.  I  thought  the  prayer  was  very  earn- 
est and  appropriate,  and  wa-i  indignant  when  after- 
wards, among  the  gathered  knots  of  men  in  front  of 
the  porch,  I  heard  some  criticising  it  as  being  too 
much  tinctured  with  the  good  old  minister's  anti-war 
sen:iments.    In  a  few  days  the  fifer  returned  and 
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gave  glowing  accounts  of  their  enthusiastic  reception  , 
and  the  march  of  the  Blues  through  Boston.  It  | 
seems  that  at  every  street-corner  the  men  and  the  , 
boys  would  cheer,  and  the  drum  and  fife  were  ex-  | 
pected  to  respond  with  a  triple  roll  and  salute.  The  i 
poor  fifer  was  so  exhausted  with  his  untiring  efforts,  I 
to  pipe  shrill  for  the  honor  of  his  corps  and  the  town,  | 
that  he  was  taken  with  spitting  of  blood  and  had  to  | 
return  home.  This  I  believe  was  the  only  blood  shed  s 
during  the  campaign." 

The  enemy  kept  away  from  Boston,  otherwise  the  | 
"Davis  Blues"  might  have  patterned  after  the  style  of  j 
the  Davis  minute-men  thirty-nine  years  before  at 
Coucord,    John  Fletcher,  afterwards  captain  of  the 
company,  was  then  clerk  and  went  to  Boston  as  clerk. 
Silas  Jones,  the  son  of  Aaron  Jones,  was  the  captain. 
His  company  was  the  first  lo  report  at  headquarters 
(after  receiving  the  orders)  of  any  in  the  regiment.  | 
Three  times  since  the  existence  of  the  nation  a  com-  | 
pany  from  Acton  has  been  summoned  at  the  outbreak  i 
of  war, — the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812  and  the  | 
War  of  the  Rebellion — and  in  each  case  has  been  the  \ 
first  to  appear  on  duty.  I 

A  list  of  Acton  Davis  Blues  who  went  to  South  j 
Boaton  in  the  War  of  1812,  whose  names  have  been  | 
copied  from  the  original-pay  roll,  in  the  handwrit-  j 
ing  of  the  clerk  of  the  company.  Deacon  John 
Fletcher,  now  in  possefision  of  Deacon  Samuel  Hos- 
mer: 

CaptuD,  Silaa  Jouea,  loa  of  Aanm  Jon«  ;  Ifl  Lieutenaot,  Jftuiea 
Jones  ;  2d  Lieateosot,  Aaron Hkywajil ;  Eoaig:n,  Jonaib&n  Bonner,  Jr.; 
deck,  Jobn  FltUcfasr ;  damuel  Conant,  John  Hendiey,  Silag  Piper,  Jr., 
fifer ;  Paul  Conant,  base  dmtn  ;  Aboer  Wbeeler.  amall  Unioi ;  Luke  i 
Ha}-ward,  Jainea  Fletcher,  Jr.  (brother  to  the  cierk)  ;  Jonathan  B. 
Dafli,  James  Hay  ward,  Joalah  H.  Adams,  Joaepb  Barker  (2d),  Jonathan 
Bitiingt,  Jr.,  Ephnlm  Blilinga,  Jonah  Bright,  Jr^  James  Conant,  Joei 
Conaot,  Jobn  Conant,  John  Chalfin,  Joseph  T.  Cbuinherlain,  Ezekial 
Chamberlain.  Ebeoezer  Darts,  Luther  Daris,  John  S.  Fletcher,  Abel 
Forbnah,  Silas  Boemer,  Moeas  Bayward  (shut  Bccidentaily),  Matbaulei 
Hapgood,  John  Barris,  James  Keyee,  George  Rohhina,  Joseph  Bobbins, 
George  W.  Bobbins,  Jobn  D.  Robhine,  William  Reed  (3d),  Allen  Bich- 
ardson,  Jonathan  Wheeler,  Sanmel  Whitney,  0ll»er  Wetherbee,  Nathan 
D.  Boomer. 

School-Houses. — There  was  a  movement  in  1740, 
soon  after  the  town  was  organized,  to  obtain  an  appro- 
priation for  school  purposes,  but  the  movement  failed. 
At  a  meeting  iu  1741  the  town  voted  that  a  reading, 
writing  and  moving  school  be  kept  for  six  months. 

This  early  ai:tion  in  favor  of  a  school  on  wheels 
shows  that  the  idea  is  not  original  with  the  present 
generation. 

In  1743,  at  a  special  meeting  in  December,  the  town 
voted  £18,  old  tenor,  for  a  reading  and  writing  school 
and  to  divide  the  town  into  three  parts. 

This  division  continued  until  1751,  when  the  dis- 
tricts were  increased  to  six,  in  1771  another  wa.s  add- 
ed for  a  few  years. 

From  1790-1800  there  were  five  districts,  then  four 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  the  present  division 
into  six  districts  began.  When  there  were  only  four 
districts  the  inhabitants  of  the  southeast  part  of  the 


town  received  their  school  money  from  the  town  and 
united  with  certain  inhabitants  of  Sudbury  and  Con- 
cord, and  had  a  school  in  a  house  which  waj  just 
across  the  Sudbury-  line.  This  was  called  the  -School 
of  the  Three  Friends.  At  this  time  the  North  and 
East  Districts  were  one.  Previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  there  were  buildings  erected  for  school 
purposes  at  private  e.xpen-^e,  and  the  schools  kept 
according  to  the  circumstances  then  existing  in  differ- 
ent localities. 

The  first  schoolmasters  were  mostly  residents  of 
the  town.  As  late  as  1771  there  were  four  school- 
houses  which  were  private  property.  The  first  appro- 
priations for  schools  were  very  small — not  more  than 
£12. 

But  few  studie>  were  taught  and  the  teachers  but 
poorly  paid.  The  schools  were  called  reading  and 
writing  schools,  and  none  but  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge  were  taught  before  the  present  ceutury. 

A  master  in  the  winter  received  but  little  more  per 
week  than  a  day-laborer,  and  the  teacher  of  a 
"woman's  school  "  but  little  more  than  a  servant  girl. 

In  1760  an  order  was  drawn  to  pay  a  master  fifteen 
shillings  for  keeping  school  two  weeks  and  a  half,  and 
another  drawn  for  bis  board  for  half  that  sum. 

An  aged  resident  of  the  town  said  that  when  she 
was  a  girl  the  lady  teacher  haii  one  dollar  per  week 
for  her  services  and  her  mother  received  one  dollar 
per  week  for  boarding  her.  The  grant  for  schools  was 
greatly  supplemented  by  donations  and  subscriptions 
by  the  citizens  for  private  schools. 

For  several  years  a  private  school  was  supported 
in  the  autumn  at  the  Centre  of  the  town.  Rev.  Asa 
D.  Smith,  D.D.,  late  president  of  Dartmouth  College, 
was  one  of  the  teachers  of  that  school. 

The  town  records  give  the  follovring  items :  "  October 
14,  1796,  it  was  voted  that  there  shall  be  five  districts 
in  this  town,  and  the  school-houses  shall  be  built  on 
the  same  places  that  was  agreed  upon  by  a  former 
vote  of  the  town,  viz.:  One  of  the  said  houses  to  be 
built  near  Mr.  Jobn  Dexter's  Paster  bars  ou  the 
road  leading  from  the  meeting  house  to  Dr.  Abraham 
Skinner's. 

"  One  on  the  hill  West  of  Jonathan  Tower's  house. 

"  One  on  the  crotch  of  the  road  West  of  Samuel 
Wheeler's  house  (where  Mr.  Cyrus  Wheeler's  house 
now  stands  nearly). 

"  One  where  the  schooh  house  near  Samuel  Tuttle's 
now  slanda  (in  the  East  District,  near  Horace  Hos- 
mer's  present  residence).  The  other  house  to  be 
built  where  the  school-house  now  stands  near  John 
Harris. 

"  January  213^,  1797.  To  see  if  the  town  will  agree 
to  build  a  school-house  to  accommodate  the  District 
where  the  school-house  was  consumed  by  fire. 

"To  see  if  the  town  will  agree  to  form  themselves 
into  a  certain  number  of  school  districts  and  provide 
each  District  with  a  school-house  and  divide  the 
school  money  into  so  many  equal  parts." 
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In  1797  a  town-meetiDg  was  called  "to  see  if  the 
town  will  reconsider  all  former  votes  respecting 
building  school-bouses,  if  any  there  be  on  record,  and 
see  if  the  town  would  build  a  school-house  in  the 
district  that  had  the  school-house  burnt."  (This  house 
thai  was  burnt  stood  at  the  turn  of  the  road  beyond 
Mr.  Charles  Tuttle's  site  leading  to  ilr.  Thomas 
Hammond,  in  the  south  comer). 

"Voted  to  reconsider  all  former  votes  respecting  dis- 
tricts for  seren  rears  past.  Voted  that  there  be  a  com- 
mittee of  five  men  to  fix  a  place  for  a  school-house  in 
the  North  District  to  which  Lieutenant  >'of  es  belongs, 
and  that  Jonas  Brooks,  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  Aaron 
Jone.s,  George  Robbins  and  Edward  Wetherbee  be 
the  Cummittee.  * 

"  Then  voted  fift}' pounds  to  build  said  house  and 
that  said  committee  build  such  house  as  they  think 
Propper  for  said  Dixtrict  and  the  best  way  they  can."' 

In  November,  1798,  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  town  reported  they  had  "  attended  to  the  service 
and  so.tled  four  of  the  oald  school-housee,  viz.:  one 
by  Mr.  .Tuhn  -Vdama,  Jr.,  one  by  Oliver  Jone'*,  one  by 
Uezekiah  Wheeler's,  and  one  near  the  meeting- 
house. The  whole  of  which  was  soaled  for  Fifty- 
five  dollars  and  approved  notes  given  to  the  Town 
Treasurer  for  the  same  payable  within  nine  months 
from  the  Sate." 

The  school-hou-e  located  and  built  by  this  com- 
mittee, of  which  Jonas  Brooks  was  chairman,  was  the 
old  red  school-house  which  stood  for^'the  next  forty 
years  a  few  rodi  north  of  the  parsonage,  then  newly 
built,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road.  The  frame  of 
this  school-hou.-e  is  now  the  substantial  part  of  ilr. 
Cyrui  Hale's  house.  It  stood  on  rising  ground  facing 
the  east.  It  was  well  built,  square,  with  a  high  desk 
in  the  centre  of  the  west  side  and  rows  of  double 
desk*  rising  ou  the  north  and  south  sides,  the  highest 
row  on  a  level  with  the  window:*,  styled  the  back 
seats,  where  the  oldest  scholars  sat.  This  was  the 
model  for  the  -chool-houses  built  .it  tnat  time. 

It  answered  the  purpose  of  a  grand  amphitheatre 
for  the  development  of  the  muscle  and  brain  of 
Actou'a  near  future. 

Here  the  Tuttles,  Tavlors,  Joneses,  Fletchers, 
Ho,  mers,  Conants,  Steamse^,  Richardsons,  Davises, 
Parlins,  Handleys,  Browns  gathered  for  their  daily 
tilt  with  themselve-*,  their  mates  and  their  masters. 

They  came  in  groups  from  all  part^  of  the  district, 
ranging  out  a  mile  and  a  half  and  numbering  in  .-"ome 
winter  terms  nearly  a  hundred,  all  grades  in  charge  of 
one  teacher.  The  element-^  which  collided  and  har- 
monized in  this  arena  during  a  "ingle  day,  and  day 
after  day,  was  a  miniature  picture  of  Acton's  liveliest 
town-meeting. 

The  story  of  this  one-school-house  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume, but  we  have  no  space  for  the  romance  here, — 

'•  Bewde  jon  jtrutgliug  feoce  that  akirta  ib«  way 
With  blu«>ini'<i  furzir.  ucproAtAfaty  5»y, 
Tt«r»  ID  bta  noity  nwimoo.  «kill?il  to  rale, 
TUe  vflU45¥  lUister  IM);ht  linlittle  9Cho.il ; 


A  mao  M7tre  he  w&«  and  *\*ta  to  vie»  — 
1  knew  blm  well,  aod  ererj  trunDt  koew." 

By-ways  ajtd  Nooks  of  Acton.'— There  is  a  de- 
serted farm  lying  to  the  southeaat  of  Nagog  Pond 
which  many  years  ago  was  the  home  of  a  family 
named  Chamberlain.  The  house  and  other  buildings 
are  now  gone,  but  their  location  may  be  determined 
by  the  remaining  well  and  cellars. 

This  place  suggests  the  stanza  in  one  of  Miss 
Chandler  Moulton's  poems  : 

"The  cowtUpa  spriog  io  the  meadow. 
The  roeee  btoam  oo  the  hill 
.\Di  betide  the  brooic  io  the  peisttire 
The  berda  go  feeding  at  wilL" 

Itexactly  answers  to  all  the  particulars.  If  thestanza 
had  been  written  especially  for  this  place,  it  could 
not  have  come  nearer  to  reality. 

There  is  a  profusion  of  cowslips  in  the  meadow,  an 
abundance  of  old-fashioned  damask  rosea  on  the 
hill  near  the  well  and  a  pretty  brook,  and  almost  al- 
ways there  are  cattle  pastured  there. 

The  house,  if  it  was  still  standing,  would  add  greatly 
to-  the  quairtness  of  the  place.  It  is  a  quiet  nook, 
away  from  all  traces  of  civilization.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  wild  fruits  in  their  season,  and  a  rare 
place  for  boating  or  fishing  on  Nagog  Pond. 

In  a  northerly  direction  from  Strawberry  Hill  is 
where  the  Indians,  once  inhabi  tants  of  thia  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  used  to  go  to  manufacture  their 
arrow-heads.  They  would  never  tell  the  early  settlers 
definitely  where  they  went,  but  would  indicate  that 
direction.  Some  years  ago  a  hunter's  dog  while  dig- 
ging for  a  rabbit  or  a  fox,  cut  his  paws  badly.  His 
master  found  he  had  dug  into  a  great  quantity  of  very 
small  sharp-edged,  flint-like  rocks,  which,  without 
doubt,  were  the  remains  left  by  the  Indians  from  mak- 
ing their  arrow-heads. 

Probably  the  first  settlers  of  South  Acton  were 
Nathan  Robbins  and  wife,  who  came  from  East  Acton 
and  located  at  a  site  now  owned  by  Mr.  James  Tuttle 
on  the  road  to  Stow,  called  the  Bright's  House.  They 
staited  from  their  home  beyond  the  cemetery  in  East 
Acton.  3Ir.  Robbins  drove  the  team  loaded  with  the 
household  goods  and  the  wife  took  charge  of  the  baby 
and  also  the  family  pig.  In  her  journey  she  came  to 
the  big  brook,  which  the  pig  would  not  cross.  He 
seemed  to  have  some  premonitions  of  his  fate  and 
that  of  his  descendants,  should  be  head  for  that  part 
of  the  country,  but  the  woman  was  as  resolute  aa  the 
pig.  She  landed  her  moat  precious  freight  across  the 
stream  first,  and  then  returning,  pigged  it  over  all 
safe,  and  at  last  reached  their  new  home.  The  story 
is  that  Mrs.  Robbins  and  freight  reached  the  spot 
first.  At  any  rate,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
ladies  in  that  part  of  the  town  have  always  been  a 
little  ahead. 

The  Old  Chestxl-t-Teee. — If  you  have  not  seen 
that  chestnut-tree  don't  miss  the  next  chance.    It  is 

'  Hi  Bertlu  H.  Hosmer. 
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one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  town.  Its  birth 
record  is  not  on  town-booka,  but  some  think  it  is  vrell 
on  to  two  hundred  years  old.  It  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  when  Captain  Davis  and  his  company 
passed  that  way  in  1775.  It  was  a  large  tree  when 
Simon  Hapgood,  father  of  Benjamin,  was  a  child. 

Thoreau  and  his  sister  came  up  from  Concord  to 
visit  it  before  he  died,  and  he  made  it  twenty-two  feet 
in  circumference  then.  It  is  now  more  than  that. 
The  interior  of  the  tree  is  hollow.  The  cavity  is  cir- 
cular, sixty  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  through  which  one  may  look  and  see  the  sky 
beyond.  An  opening  has  recently  been  cut  at  the 
bottom  and  entrance  can  be  easily  made.  There  are 
worse  places  for  a  night's  lodging.  A  good  crop  of 
chestnuts  is  yearly  produced  by  ita  living  branches. 
The  towu  should  get  possession  of  this  luscious  tablet 
of  the  bygones  and  see  that  no  ruthless  axe  take  it 
too  soon  from  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation.  If 
you  wish  to  find  it,  go  to  the  residence  of  Benjamin 
Hapgood,  on  Strawberry  Hill,  turn  in  from  the  road 
to  the  southeast  from  Mr.  Hapgood's  barn  a  few  rods 
to  a  piece  of  woods,  and  you  will  easily  find  the 
venerable  specimen. 

GeologicSketch  of  Acton.' — Acton,  unlike  some 
of  the  neighboring  towns,  owes  the  principal  part  of 
its  natural  scenery  to  the  irregular  surface  of  the  rock 
strata  which  form  its  foundation.  The  contour, 
through  the  action  of  the  various  atmospheric  agen- 
cies, had  nearly  reached  its  present  form  before  the 
glacial  period,  and  it  was  but  slightly  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  ice  during  that  period.  Rising  to  its 
greatest  elevation  near  the  centre  of  the  towu,  the 
slope  to  the  northward  received  the  greatest  force  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  the  ice  toward  the  south, 
which  resulted  in  grinding  down  and  polishing  the 
surface  of  the  rock  and  in  making  the  slope  to  the 
north  more  gentle,  while  the  slope  to  the  south  was 
left  steep  and  often  ragged. 

The  rock  is  a  micaceous  gneiss,  often  merging  into 
mica  schist  firmly  stratified,  with  a  strike  north  60° 
east,  and  a  very  steep  dip  to  the  northwest  This 
rock  ia  a  member  of  that  crystalline  series  which 
forms  the  oldest  portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  Above 
this  solid  rock  is  the  loose  material  known  generally 
as  earth — that  is,  the  accumulation  of  gravel,  sand, 
clay,  loam,  etc.,  which  was  brought  to  its  present 
position  and  deposited  by  the  agency  of  the  ice  sheet. 
Portions  of  this  material  were  accumulated  under  the 
ice  in  a  comparative  thin  layer  over  nearly  the  entire 
surface  of  the  country.  In  certain  places,  however, 
it  was  built  up,  by  a  process  not  yet  understood,  into 
lenticular  masses,  with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to 
the  motion  of  the  ice  or  nearly  north-south.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  prominent  feature  in  our  topography, 
the  class  of  hills  known  as  drumlina,  and  of  which  the 


>  Bj  George  Barton,  u  natiTC  of  ActoD,  nod  gciolog^ic  teeicbcir  id  the 
School  of  T»chnology,  Boatoo. 


I  hill  just  west  of  West  Acton  Village,  the  two  south  of 
'  South  Acton,  and  Strawberry  Hill,  toward  the  north- 
'  east  part  of  the  town,  are  typical  examples.    On  the 
;  surface  of  the  ice  and  throughout  its  mass  was  a 
large  amount  of  earth  and  rock,  which  was  scattered 
!  over  the  surface  of  the  country  as  the  ice  disappeared. 
I  This  being  in  loose  form,  and  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
j  floods  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  glacier,  was 
!  washed  over  and  separated  into  distinct  areas  of  sand, 
gravel  and  clay.    These  washed-over  portions  natur- 
'  ally  accumulated  in  the  lower  levels,  giving  rise  to 
the  sand  and  gravel  plains  which  extend  along  the 
courses  of  Xasliobaand  Fort  Pond  Brooks,  and  to  the 
southeast  merge  into  the  larger  areas  bordering  the 
Assabet  Eiver.    Another  and  very  peculiar  feature 
of  the  washed-over  material  is  the  kame.    This  was 
formed  by  the  small  boulders  and  pebbles  accumulat- 
ing in  the  channels  of  rivers  running  upon  the  ice, 
and  which,  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  sheet, 
were  deposited  upon  the  surfcce  of  tlie  country,  form- 
ing long,  narrow,  winding  ridges  of  coarse  gravel.  A 
very  fine  example  of  this  occnrs  in  Acton,  extending 
from  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  near 
the  powder-mills,  with  occasional  gaps  by  the  ceme- 
tery near  the  Centre,  and  thencenearly  parallel  to  and 
juat  west  of  Nashoba  Brook,  nearly  to  Carlisle  line. 

The  streams  which  flow  through  the  town  still  fol- 
low generally  the  valleys  formed  by  them  before  the 
advauce  of  the  ice  sheet,  but  in  a  few  cases  their 
courses  have  tfeen  slightly  changed  by  the  accumula- 
tions deposited  by  the  glacier.  The  larger  ponds  oc- 
cupy pre-glacial  valleys ;  but  the  smaller  ponds,  like 
Grafpy  Pond  in  the  north  and  Sinking  Pond  in  the 
southeast,  simply  occupy  small  depressions  in  the 
surrounding  sand  plains. 

The  Artist's  View  of  Acton.' — The  surface  ot 
Acton,  like  that  of  most  Middlesex  towns,  is  suffi- 
ciently broken  and  varied  in  its  chamcter  to  possess 
a  fair  share  of  picturesque  localities.  With  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Westford  and  Littleton,  it  forms 
an  elevated  range  of  hill  country  similar  to  that 
formed  by  Harvard  and  Bolton,  only  of  les-^er  height. 
Within  its  boundaries  and  those  of  its  neighbor 
towns  are  found  some  of  the  largest  ponds  of  Middle- 
sex. Although  unlike  Concord  or  Sunbury,  which 
are  flat  and  meadowy,  and  which  have  the  benefit  of 
a  river  to  supply  their  most  beautiful  points,  this 
town  may  be  said  to  possess  a  landscape  not  inferior 
to  them. 

From  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  the  near  vicinity 
of  running  water  is  most  favorable  for  producing  in- 
teresting places.  The  variety  of  tree  forms  found  in 
such  localities,  with  the  different  crops  on  the  culti- 
vated lands  adjoining,  are  enhanced  by  the  winding 
course  of  the  stream.  Though  without  a  river,  this 
town  has  two  mill  streams  which  in  a  great  degree  re- 
place one.   Two  sections  of  the  town  are  crossed  by 
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large  brooks.  Both  West  and  South  Acton  are  tra- 
versed by  Fort  Pond  Brook,  and  the  frequent  dams 
erected  for  mill  purposes  create  a  succession  of 
charming  ponds. 

The  finest  stretch  of  this  stream  is  perhaps  that  from 
South  Acton  Village  to  the  road  leading  to  Concord 
Junction  at  Hanson's.  There  it  bends  and  twists  its 
way  through  a  fine  succession  of  rocky  and  woody 
hollows,  with  here  and  there  an  interruption  in  the 
ehape  of  a  mill.  In  this  section  we  are  sure  it  is 
equal  to  any  similar  water-course  in  Middlesex  in 
beauty.  Through  West  Acton  it  creates  by  its  way- 
ward course  many  interesting  places,  but  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  the  locality  just  mentioned. 

As  one  comes  along  the  highway  leading  from 
East  Acton  to  the  Centre,  he  crosses  a  stream  con- 
verted by  a  mill-dam  just  below  into  a  long,  shallow 
pond,  which  extends  northward  some  distance.  This 
is  Xashoba  Brook,  and,  although  smaller  than  the 
other,  is  the  most  picturesque  stream  within  the  town. 

Nashoba,  from  its  source  in  Westford,  comes  down 
&  long,  winding  valley  into  the  meadows  of  East 
Acton.  Where  it  enters  Acton  it  is  a  quiet  stream, 
flowing  unnoticed  through  stretches  of  low  land  until 
it  reaches  the  first  mill,  some  two  miles  from  its 
head-waters.  At  this  place,  where  is  a  saw-mill,  are 
found  some  rare  bits,  considered  from  a  painter's 
point  of  view. 

Three  tributary  brooks  enter  Nashoba  within  the 
territory  of  Acton.  The  first  enters  near  the  Carlisle 
boundary;  the  largest,  Nagog  Brook,  the  outlet  to 
Nagog  Pond  (this  name  is  not  Magog,  but  Nagog. 
The  old  Indian  name  is  a  good  one)  joins  it  a  mile 
or  80  below  the  first  mill-dam.  Just  below  this  is  a 
smaller  rivulet,  which  drains  the  meadows  north  and 
west  of  the  Centre.  The  territory  which  lies  between 
the  first  and  third  mills  embrace  the  finest  and  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  stream. 

The  old  Jonathan  Wheeler  place,  which  is  in  this 
neighborhood,  is  particularly  notable  as  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  localities  in  the  town.  Just  be- 
low the  third  mill  the  brook  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  a 
few  rods  south  of  the  old  Revolutionary  bridge  (now 
gone),  over  which  the  minute-men  marched  to  Con- 
cord via  the  Strawberry  Hill  road  and  the  fields. 
Still  farther  down  the  stream  is  the  long  pond  first 
mentioned,  with  its  wide  reach  of  intervale  on  either 
side  and  picturesque  surroundings  of  the  old  mill 
and  dam  which  creates  it. 

Both  our  Acton  brooks  are  tributary  to  the  Assabet 
E-iver,  and  unite  their  waters  with  it  just  over  the 
Concord  line.  Although,  like  other  streams,  ours  are 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
yet  no  season  will  be  found  unattractive  about  them. 
Each  has  its  peculiar  charm,  which,  if  noticed,  can 
never  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  the  observer.  Each 
nook  and  corner  in  their  vicinity  will  amply  repay 
the  effort  made  to  visit  them,  and  a  spare  hour  spent 
about  them  is  looked  back  upon  with  interest. 


The  pond  region  belonging  to  Acton  is  not  exten- 
sive. There  are  only  two  small  ponds — Grassy  and 
Sinking  Ponds — svhich  are  entirely  within  the  town 
limits.  Grass  Pond  is  unique  in  having  a  singular 
sedgy  growth  about  its  margin,  and  is  a  pretty  little 
sheet  of  water,  famed  for  its  lilies  with  pink-tinted 
leaves,  which  grow  in  great  profusion. 

Sinking  Pond  is  a  minute  reproduction  of  Walden, 
as  it  used  to  be  before  the  building  of  the  railroad 
and  the  advent  of  the  modern  pic-nic  ground.  The 
water  of  this  pond,  which  has  no  visible  outlet  or  in- 
let, is  very  clear  and  pure.  Scarcely  any  vegetable 
matter  appears  about  its  borders,  and  it  is  surrounded' 
by  a  high  ridge  of  scrubby  sand-hills. 

Nagog,  of  which  Acton  possesses  the  larger  part,  is 
the  first  lake  in  this  section  in  point  of  size,  its  length 
being  about  two  miles  and  its  width  one  mile.  Its 
waters  are  quite  clear  and  deep,  and  are  broken  only 
by  one  small  island  near  the  southern  end. 

There  are  many  fine  groups  of  trees  about  this 
southern  end,  which  is  wild  and  woody.  Here  are 
the  greatest  number  of  choice  spots  in  early  spring 
days,  when  the  young  leaves  of  the  birches  first  green 
the  wood,  and  the  brilliant  oriole  hangs  her  nest  on 
delicate  pensile  limbs  over  the  water. 

The  shore  on  this  side  is  fringed  by  quantities  of 
blueberry  bushes  and  is  rocky,  without  a  beach.  Back 
from  these  the  hills  rise  up  in  broad  bush-grown 
swells  to  the  highest  point  of  Acton — Nagog  Hill,  as 
it  is  called. 

The  most  vital  and  peculiar  feature  of  our  Acton 
landscape  is  found  in  its  apple  orchards.  These  are 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  natural  scenery  here. 
Other  towns,  doubtless,  share  with  Acton  in  this  re- 
spect, but  in  none  of  them,  in  Middlesex  at  least, 
does  the  apple-tree  reach  such  a  picturesque  state. 
The  farmers  do  not  think,  many  of  them,  that  the 
chance  and  irregular  groups  of  wild  apples  springing 
up  beside  the  road,  side  wall,  or  in  corners  in  the 
pastures,  are  worth  consideration.  Plowever,  there  is 
no  more  beautiful  combination  of  color  in  the  land- 
scape than  that  offered  by  these  trees  in  the  time  of 
their  bloom. 

Wild  apples  are  proverbially  famous  for  the  deli- 
cacy and  fragrance  of  their  bloom,  which  is  also  of 
richer  color  than  that  of  the  cultivated  varieties. 
Cultivated  orchards,  of  course,  are  in  greater  number 
than  these  wild  trees,  and  are  rightly  paramount  in 
commercial  importance.  Although  planted  as  they 
are  in  checker-board  form  for  economy  of  space  and 
ease  of  cultivation,  nature  early  asserts  her  magnifi- 
cent arrangement  and  leans  the  trees  in  different  di- 
rections. There  is  nothing  commonplace  about  the 
apple-tree  wherever  found.  Its  limbs  are  crooked 
and  full  of  surprising  twists,'  and  its  spray,  though 
coarse,  is  full  of  characteristic  kinks.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  a  few  varieties,  it  never  forms  a 
regular  cylindrical  head,  but  with  its  growing  years 
increases  in  the  beauty  of  its  irregular  outline.  The 
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ofcliHidH  iii'o,  in  short,  most  typical  of  our  rocky,  liilly 
country,  and  are  its  crowning  beauty. 

Tlie  magnificent  blooming  tree  is  a  perpetual  re- 
proach to  those  who  only  consider  it  after  its  fruit  is 
packed  away  in  a  cellar  or  in  barrels  ready  for  mar- 
ket. The  aboundant  growth  of  wood  and  orchard  af- 
ford the  birds  suflicieut  protection  and  food  to  enable 
tliem  to  multiply  without  molestation  in  Acton. 
Consequently,  our  ornithological  list  embraces  most 
of  the  species  found  in  inland  New  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sea  birds,  a  few  of  which  visit 
our  ponds  and  brooks  in  the  early  springer  fall.  The 
large  family  of  wood  warblers  in  particular  thrive 
here ;  the  catalogue  often  comprises  upward  of  twelve 
species  and,  doubtless,  a  more  practical  observer 
might  extend  the  list. 

In  the  flora,  too,  Acton  offers  particularly  rich  op- 
portunities. The  varied  character  of  the  country  af- 
fords protection  to  a  surprisingly  wide  variety  of 
plant  growth.  Among  the  trees  we  have  nearly  all 
found  in  Massachusetts.  One,  however,  the  true  pa- 
per or  canoe  birch,  is  well-nigh  extinct  here,  only  a 
few  scattered  specimens  remaining  in  town. 

Game  in  Acton. — The  hilfs,  woods,  brooks  and 
ponds  of  Acton  have  been  noted  from  earliest  dates 
for  the  frequent  visits  of  the  disciples  of  the  gun  and 
rod.  The  Indians  for  generations  had  the  first  chance 
on  these  grounds.  We  need  not  go  to  the  books  to 
be  sure  that  they  were  in  goodly  numbers  and  in  trim 
for  luck  among  the  fins,  the  furs  and  the  feathers. 

The  apostle  John,  when  he  went  on  his  missionary 
tours  among  the  Indians,  had  to  come  to  these  parts, 
for  he  was  sure  to  find  an  audience  along  the  Nashoba 
waters  and  the  "  big  brook."  These  Indians  could 
sing.  Eliot  had  good  success  in  that  line.  Wilson 
relates  that  at  their  meeting  "  the  Indians  sung  a 
Psalm,  made  Indian  by  Eliot  in  one  of  our  ordi- 
nary English  tunes  melodiously."  In  1689  there 
were  twenty-four  Indian  preachers.  In  1676  there 
were  567  praying  Indians  at  Nashoba  plantation. 

James  Spear,  with  his  Indian  choir,  sung  Psalms  at 
one  of  Eliot's  meetings  May  14,  1654.  There  has 
always  been  something  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the 
ground  or  in  the  spot  in  th's  vicinity  congenial  to 
music.  We  have  heard  fish  and  game  stories  among 
the  veterans  of  our  own  day,  and  have  heard  them 
sing  and  whistle  and  blow  their  horns  on  their  home- 
ward beat ;  but  those  red  men  of  the  pant,  if  they 
could  speak,  would  easily  silence  these  modern 
tongues. 

The  earliest  records  show  that  the  brooks  were  once 
stocked  with  some  varieties  not  now  common. 

Captain  Daniel  Tuttle's  mother,  Harriet  Wether- 
bee,  sister  to  Edward  Wetherbee,  Senior,  used  to  go 
down  to  the  brook,  below  the  dam,  and  throw  out 
shad  and  alewives  in  her  day.  They  had  atone  time, 
on  the  Assabet,  at  Southeast  Acton,  a  fish  warden 
and  fish  weirs. 

As  early  as  15th  of  February,  1739,  there  was  an 


article  in  the  town  warrant  "to  know  whether  the 
town  will  insist  on  Mr.  Faulkner's  opening  his  dam 
30  days  in  a  year,  as  ye  law  directs,  where  alewives 
and  other  fish  pass  in  great  plenty." 

There  used  to  be  a  deer's  man  appointed  by  the 
town  to  look  after  the  deer  and  decide  upon  questions 
relating  to  the  matter,  which  shows  the  deer  were 
here.  There  have  always  been  self-appointed  private 
wardens  to  look  after  the  dears,  but  these  were  bona- 
fide  deer. 

Men  who  hunt  and  fish  for  sport  are  noted  for  their 
quiet,  modest  ways,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  state- 
ment from  them  on  their  luck,  but  by  hard  pressing, 
a  few  items  have  been  secured,  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  public.  Worse  records  even  than  these 
could  be  had,  if  the  right  men  could  be  interviewed 
by  the  right  man.  They  did  not  intend  to  have 
their  names  mentioned,  and  so  are  not  responsible  for 
the  publishing  of  the  inglorious  tale  of  their  life 
record  : 

Elnathnn  Jones:  pickerel,  3000;  percli,  3000;  trout,  200;  baai?, 
100  ;  largest  pickerel,  G)/^  lbs. ;  largest  bass,  5  lbs.  At  one  lucky  trip 
the  average  weight  of  the  perch,  1)^  lbs.,  several  weighing  2  lbs.  ; 
foxes,  'AQ  ;  gray  squirrels,  200. 

Hiram  Hapgood  in  ten  years  :  bass,  20  ;  pickerel,  200  ;  perch,  400  ; 
pouts,  100  ;  crows,  1. 

J.  K.  W.  Wetherbee  :  bass,  10  ;  pickerel,  1000  ;  perch,  2000  ;  pouts, 
2500  ;  gray  squirrels,  500  ;  raccoon,  1  ;  hawk,  five  feet  across  from  tip 
to  tip. 

Swift  Fletcher:  pickerel,  3000  ;  the  largest  number  at  any  one  time, 
167;  pouts,  2500  ;  bass,  100  (three  weighing  over  4  lbs.,  not  one  over 
6  lbs.);  foxes,  100  ;  raccoons,  7  ;  ducks,  30;  gray  squirrels,  600;  sold 
106  skins  one  year  for  a  robe  for  Captain  Whitcomb  ;  partridges,  2000  ; 
rabbits,  1000  ;  pigeons,  400  ;  Otter,  1.  ^ 

Fifty  years  ago  pigeons  were  abundant  in  the  woods, 
and  during  some  seasons  made  it  lively  for  the  hunts- 
men, who  would  have  great  sport  in  shooting  them 
upon  the  wing  as  they  flew  in  flocks  over  certain  lo- 
calities. 

The  pigeon-stands  were  quite  common,  where,  by 
nets  and  proper  baiting,  they  c6uld  be  caught  in  large 
numbers. 

The  stocking  of  Nagog  Pond  a  few  years  since  by 
the  town  with  bass  has  introduced  a  new  variety  in 
the  fishing  sport. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  permit  is  issued  for 
trying  the  luck  on  these  delightful  waters,  there  is  a 
decided  fish  smell  in  this  vicinity.  Tlie  most  sober 
men  in  town — deacons,  ministers,  lawyers,  justices  of 
the  peace,  senators  and  representatives — doctors — the 
moderator  himself — may  be  seen  rigging  their  poles 
and  reeling  to  and  fro — with  their  lines,  if  per- 
chance, they  may  strike  the  spot  where  they  are  sure 
of  a  prize. 

Just  watch  the  justice  a  moment.  He  is  leaning 
over  the  boat.  He  hears  the  click  of  the  reel  as  his 
line  spins  out  through  the  ruffled  waters.  What  are 
all  his  cases  in  court  now  ?  There  is  only  one  case 
on  the  docket  just  now,  and  that  must  have  all  the 
nerve  and  muscle.  You  may  laugh  at  him  and  call 
him  a  fool,  and  off  his  base  ;  but  the  question  fairly 
holding  the  court  is,  bass  or  no  bass. 
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The  19th  of  April,  1S61. — Again  the  historic  day  | 
returns,  rich  with  its  patriotic  memories.  We  hail  | 
its  presence  as  we  would  that  of  an  old  and  endeared  ! 
friend  come  back  to  the  family  hearthstone.  It  re-  1 
calls  events  which  should  never  be  forgotten  while  i 
the  government  remains  or  its  annals  stand  upon  the 
imperishable  record.  « 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolutioii,  without  the  19th  of 
April,  there  might  never  have  been  the  17th  of  June, 
and  without  the  17th  of  June  there  might  never  have 
been  the  4th  of  July,  and  without  the  4th  of  July  the 
stars  and  stripes  would  never  have  floated  o'er  land 
and  sea  to  the  joy  of  many  generations.  To  the  citi- 
zens of  Acton  and  vicinity  this  day  has  been  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  of  all  other  days  in  the  year,  the 
most  marked.  lis  yearly  advent  has  been  celebrated 
with  new  and  old  rehearsals  of  what  occurred  at  the 
North  Bridge  at  Concord,  with  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  tiring  of  salutes,  the  parade  of  military,  orations, 
bonfires  and  general  glorification.  The  old  patriots  [ 
who  were  at  the  bridge  in  1775,  when  Captain  Davis 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  command,  have  told  it  to  their  j 
children  and  their  children's  children.  The  monu-  | 
ment  which  itands  upon  the  village  green  is  but  an 
embodiment,  in  solid  native  granite,  of  the  sentiment 
which  has  thus  been  alive  among  these  hills  and  val- 
leys for  ever  a  hundred  years. 

When  the  lelegram  came  to  Captain  Daniel  Tuttle. 
on  the  evening  of  April  l-5th,  to  have  his  company 
rejjort  the  next  morning  at  Lowell,  armed  and  equip- 
ped for  war  service,  it  found  a  response  prompt  and 
earnest  from  every  man.  i 

Though  scattered  in  different  towns,  and  not  ex- 
pecting the  sumuious,  the  bells  were  rung  in  the 
night,  messengtrs  sent  in  all  directions  post-haste, 
equipments  forwarded,  carriages  procured,  overcoats 
provided — fur  it  was  a  cold,  cheerless  .\.pril  night — 
and  at  7.3';  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  16th, 
Captain  Tuttle  was  able  to  report  to  Col.  Jones,  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment,  his  whole  command  ready  for  duty. 

Farms,  shops,  stores,  homes,  families,  friends,  plans,  | 
had  beeu  left  behind  in  an  instant,  and  they  were  on  j 
their  way  to  destinies  which  none  could  foretell,  j 
They  had  played  the  soldier  on  the  parade-ground  in  | 
peaceful  days,  in  holiday  attire.  It  now  meant  busi-  j 
aesg.  The  country  was  in  a  death-struggle  all  at  once,  j 
Its  very  capitol  was  in  danger  of  capture  or  destruc-  j 
tiou  by  rebel  hands.  i 

Captain  Daniel  Tuttle  was  born  February  14,  1814,  i 
on  the  heights  which  overlook  the  village  and  town,  i 
one  of  the  oldest  of  a  large  lamily  of  children.  His  j 
father,  Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  was  for  a  long  time  an  ■ 
officer  and  influential  citizen  of  the  place.  The  cap-  f 
tain  was  elected  to  command  the  Davis  Guards  in  the  ; 
years  1555,  1857,  1859, 1861.  He  was  twice  postmaa-  i 
ter.  He  was  forty-seven  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of  j 
the  war,  and  exempt  by  age  from  military  duty.  He  ; 
was  a  Breckenridge  Democrat  in  the  preceding  can-  j 
vaaa  fur  the  Presidency  against  Lincoln.    He  had  at 


the  time  a  large  farm  on  his  hands,  a  wife  and  numer- 
ous children — some  of  them  young. 

At  the  opening  of  a  new  season,  and  with  all  his 
cares  so  pressing,  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
leave;  yet  when  the  summons  came  there  was  but 
one  depision.  When  seated  in  hia  wag^n,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave,  he  said  to  family,  neighbors  and 
townsmen,  as  a  parting  word,  "God  take  care  of  you 
all,"  . 

In  those  dark,  ominous  moments  of  suspense,  the 
appearance  of  the  old  Sixth  Regiment  in  Boston,  in 
the  early  morning  after  the  evening's  summons,  and 
its  steady  march  down  Washington  Street,  with  knap- 
sacks, overcoats,  flashing  bayonets  and  beating  drums, 
on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  cheering 
and  almost  frenzied  crowds  which  accompanied  every 
step,  was  a  scene  which  it  is  worth  a  life  to  witness. 
No  one  not  present  can  know  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
occasion. 

Their  march  down  Broadway,  New  York,  was  a 
repetition  of  the  same  scene,  only  on  a  grander  scale, 
and  in  a  city  whose  citizens  were  not  supposed  to  be 
so  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  soldier.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  old  Sixth  Massachusetts  in  their  streets, 
made  up  of  all  parties,  and  with  each  man's  life  of- 
fered for  sacrifice,  united  the  divided  city,  and  they 
became  as  one  man  in  saying  "The  Union  shall  be 
preserved."  The  passage  through  Philadelphia  was 
in  the  night,  or  there  would  have  been  another  repe- 
tition of  the  same  boundless  cheer  and  God  speed  the 
right,  from  the  surging  crowds  of  that  ever  loyal  city. 

Baltimore  was  reached  on  the  19th  of  April.  It 
was  the  North  Bridge  of  division  between  the 
contending  sections  of  the  land.  The  city  overflowed 
with  bitterness,  and  cursing  against  the  Union,  and 
the  men  who  came  to  defend  her. 

"  On  this  morning,"  says  the  historian,  "  the  streets 
were  filled  with  a  scowling,  angry  mob,  as  the  cars, 
eleven  in  all,  contmning  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  rolled  into  town.  The  cars  were  drawn  by 
horses  across  the  city  irom  oue  railroad  to  another. 
As  they  penetrated  farther  into  the  city  the  crowd  be- 
came more  dense,  and  the  faces  grew  blacker  with 
hate.  Stones,  brickbats  and  all  kinds  of  misnileti 
were  thrown  through  the  windows  of  the  cars.  At 
first  the  soldiers  bore  it  patiently  and  without  resist- 
ance, until  all  but  two  of  thecars  reached  the  station. 
These  two,  separated  from  the  others,  were  surrounded 
by  a  yelling  crowd,  that  opposed  their  passage.  The 
officers  consulted  and  concluded  to  disembark  the 
men  and  march  them  in  solid  column  to  the  station. 
The  brave  fellows  went  on  through  a  shower  of  stones, 
bricks  and  scattering  shots. 

"  At  last,  just  before  they  reached  the  station,  the 
colonel  gaveorders  to  fire.  The  soldiers  discharged  their 
guns  among  the  crowd  and  several  of  the  mob  fell 
dead  or  wounded.  The  troops  reached  the  station  and 
took  the  cars.  The  scene  that  ensued  was  terrific. 
Taunts,  i-lothed  in  the  most  offensive  language,  were 
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hurled  at  the  troops  by  the  paating  crowd,  who,  breath- 
less with  running,  pressed  to  the  windows,  presenting 
knives  and  revolvers  and  cursing  up  into  the  faces  of 
the  soldiers.  Amid  such  a  scene  the  Massachusetts 
raiment  passed  out  of  the  city,  having  had  four  of 
their  number  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded. 

"On  this  very  day,  the  19th  of  April,  eighty-six 
years  before,  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  had  stained  the  grass  in  front  of  Lexing- 
ton meeting-house,  and  on  the  Concord  plains. 

"On  the  second  anniversary,  long  to  be  remembered, 
the  first  blood  in  the  Civil  War  flowed  in"  the  streets  of 
Baltimore,  shed  from  the  veins  of  the  descendants  of 
these  early  patriots." 

The  Davis  Guards  received  at  home,  on  their 
return,  Aug.  10,  1861.  The  Davis  Guards  arrived  at 
South  Acton  at  about  8.30  o'clock,  Saturday  morning. 
A  large  crowd  had  collected  to  welcome  them  home. 
After  cordial  greetings  a  procession  waa  formed  and 
proceeded  to  the  Centre  in  the  following  order  :  Col. 
W.  E.  Faulkner,  chief  marshal,  assisted  by  Henry 
Wilder,  James  Wetherbee  and  John  H.  Sanborn  ; 
National  Band  of  Worcester ;  Union  Guards,  Capt.  A. 
C.  Handley,  50  men  ;  Liberty  Guards,  Capt.  S.  Willis, 
40  men ;  Drum  corps ;  Hayward  Guards,  Capt.  Daniel 
Jones,  62  men ;  Lowell  Brigade  Band  (this  band 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives  at  Baltimore) ;  Davis 
Guards,  Capt.  David  Tuttle,  52  men;  Concord  Artil- 
lery, Capt.  Prescott,  54  men ;  Detachment  of  Concord 
Artillery,  with  field-pieces,  Capt  M.  Hobson,  12  men  ; 
Chief  Engineers  of  Concord  Fire  Department ;  Hook- 
and-Ladder  Co.,  Charles  Stowell,  foreman,  10  men ; 
Independent  Engine  Co.,  Jonaa  Melvin,  foreman,  GO 
men. 

A  little  out  of  the  village  a  procession  had  been 
formed,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Hosmer,  Esq., 
of  the  citizens  of  .\cton  and  the  adjoining  towns, 
awaiting  the  arrival  from  South  Acton. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  military  they  formed  in 
the  rear,  and  were  thus  escorted  into  town.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  procession  in  town  it  gathered 
around  the  speaker's  stand,  when  prayer  was  offered  i 
fay  the  chaplain.  Rev.  Alpha  Morton,  after  which  Dr.  I 
John  M.  Miles,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  welcomed  them  j 
in  an  eloquent  address.   This  waa  responded  to  in  be-  I 
half  of  Capt.  Tuttle,  by  Dr.  Harris  Cowdrey.  i 

Col.  Faulkner  made  a  brief  address  to  the  audience,  i 
About  12.30  o'clock  the  companies  formed  into  line,  \ 
and  marching  to  the  monument,  three  cheers  were  \ 
called  for  and  heartily  given  for  the  American  flag,  . 
and  at  the  same  time  a  new,  beautiful  banner  was  run  j 
up  to  the  top  of  the  monument  by  Willie  Boss,  from  i 
which  point,  as  if  by  magic,  it  sprang  into  the  air,  | 
the  band  playing  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner."  Hon.  | 
Charles  Hudson,  of  Lexington,  then  delivered  a  very  | 
able  address. 

After  an  intermission  of  an  hour,  sentiments  were 
offered  by  the  toaBt-master,  0.  W.  Mead,  Esq.  Brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  James  Fletcher,  of  Dan- 


ver*  (a  native  of  Acton),  Hon.  E.  \V.  Bull,  George 
Stevens,  Esq.,  John  White  (a  member  of  Davis 
Guards,  who  fought  under  the  stare  and  stripes  in 
Mexico,  who  is  an  Englishman,  but  when  the  order 
for  marching  came,  volunteered  to  go  with  the  Davis 
Guards),  Hon.  James  M.  L'sher,  of  Medford,  George 
M.  Brooks,  Esq.,  of-  Concord,  Capt.  Phelps,  of  Lex- 
ington, and  Lieut.  Bowers,  of  the  Concord  Rifles. 

There  were  about  three  thousand  people  present. 
The  route  of  the  procession  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  flags  and  mottoes,  as  waa  also  the  new  store  of 
James  Tuttle  &  Co.,  at  South  Acton.  Over  the  ar- 
mory, "  Davis  Guards  not  afraid  to  go ;  "  in  the  town- 
house,  "  God  defend  the  right ;  "  on  the  monument, 
"  Union,  Davis,  Hosmer,  Hayward  ;  "  at  Capt.  Daniel 
Jones'.  "Welcome  home;"  at  Lieut.  J.  Blodgett's, 
"  Honor  to  the  brave  :  "  at  Hon.  John  Fletcher,  Jr. 'a, 
"  First  to  go ; "'  at  E.  S.  Bufl'um's,  "  Safe  return ;  "  over 
J.  Fletcher  &  Sons'  store,  "  Through  Baltimore." 

A  detachment  of  the  Concord  Artillery  fired  a  na- 
tional salute  on  the  arrival  of  the  Guards  at  South 
Acton,  also  as  the  procession  reached  the  centre  of 
the  town. 

The  Civil  War.' — The  existence  of  a  military 
company  in  Acton  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  town. 

In  18-30,  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Con- 
cord Fight,  a  union  celebration  took  place  at  Con- 
cord, in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Acton  took  part. 
A  large  company  from  Acton  represented  the  minute- 
men  of  the  Revolution,  officered  by  Colonel  Win- 
throp  E.  Faulkner,  as  captain,  and  Daniel  Jones,  the 
.■Jon  of  Captain  Silas  Jones,  who  commanded  the 
Davis  Blues  in  Boston  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  James 
Harris  as  lieutenants.  They  wore  a  flannel  blouse 
and  carried  canteens  with  1775  stenciled  on  them  as 
uniform,  and  armed  with  guns  of  no  particular  stand- 
ard, though  some  of  them  looked  old  enough  to  have 
been  at  the  original  Concord  Fight;  but  the  contents 
of  some  of  the  canteens,  judging  of  its  potency,  was 
of  a  later  period. 

The  marching  of  'his  company  elicited  warm  en- 
comiums from  military  men  present,  and  the  result 
was  a  reawakening  of  interest  in  military  matters  in 
Acton  and  the  permanent  organizing  of  Company  E, 
Sixth  Maasachuaetts  Regiment,  known  as  the  Da^-is 
Guards,  the  following  winter. 

Colonel  Faulkner  waa  the  firet  captain  of  this  com- 
pany, and  its  other  commanding  officers  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  are  here  piven  :  Captain  Dan- 
iel Jones,  RufuB  Holden,  Captain  Moses  Taylor,  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Tuttlle,  Captain  Aaron  C.  Handley.  and 
again  Captain  Tuttle  who  was  sdll  at  its  head  in  1861. 

In  obedience  to  General  Order  No.  4,  issued  by 
Governor  Andrew,  January  16,  1861,  requiring  the 
militia  of  the  State  to  be  forthwith  put  into  a  state  of 
eflSciency,  this  company   practiced   at  drill  every 
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week  during  the  winter  and  recruited  its  ranks  do  be 
ready  to  answer  any  call.  Od  the  19th  of  January,  \ 
ax  a.  meecing  of  the  field  officers  and  company  com-  i 
manders,  at  the  American  House  in  Lowell,  it  was  I 
unanimously  voted  to  tender  the  services  of  the  ! 
Sixth  3Ia^achusetts  Regiment  to  the  Governor  and  } 
Legislature  wheii  such  services  shall  become  desir- 
able for  purposes  contemplated  iu  General  Order  Xo.  4.  j 

On  the  23d  of  January  the  Legislature  proffered  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  such  aid  in  men  i 
and  money  as  he  he  may  require  to  maintain  the  au-  , 
thority  of  the  National  Government.    This  resolution  , 
was  forwarded  the  same  day  to  the  President.  j 

The  result  of  this  act  of  volunteering  was  that  the  j 
Sixth  Regiment  was  the  first  regiment  called,  and  \ 
General  Butler  was  the  first  to  receive  a  cummission 
as  a  general  officer  of  volunteers.  I 

Many  have  never  been  able  to  understa,nd  how  a  i 
r^ment  from   Massachusetts  should  have  reached 
Washington  in  advance  of  nearer  States.  , 

The  circumstances  of  the  transmission  of  the  order 
are  given  somewhat  in  detail.    The  proclamation  of 
President  Lincoln  calling  for  75,000  men.  and  convok-  I 
ing  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  dated  April  loth, 
but  did  not  reach  Boston  until  the  16th  and  was  not  i 
received  at  Albany  until  the  17th,  receiving  from  the  j 
Governor  of  New  York  on  the  19th  the  response  by 
telegram  to  the  President  that  the  Seventh  would  , 
start  for  Washington  that  evening. 

On  the  loth  of  April  Governor  Andrew  received 
a  tel^raxo  from  Senator  Henry  Wilson  announcing  the 
call  for  troops. 

The  Governor  at  once  issued  his  Special  Order  No.  j 
l-i,  commanding  the  colonels  of  the  Third,  Fourth, 
Sixth  and  Eighth  Regiments  forthwith  to  muster  their 
commands  in  uniform  on  Boston  Common,  and  sent 
it  by  special  messengers.    Colonel  Jones,  who  was 
in  Boston,  received  his  order  first,  took  it  to  Brigadier- 
Geueral  Butler  for  regular  transmission  and  issued 
bia  orders  the  .same  day  by  telegraph  to  the  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  companies  of  the  Sixth  and  took  the  ' 
four  o'clock  train  on  the  Fitch  burg  Railroad  to  carry 
the  order  to  the  companies  in  Acton  and  Groton  to  ; 
assemble  in  Huntington  Hall  in  Lowell  on  the  morn-  i 
ing  of  the  ItJth  at  seven  o'clock — uniformed  and  ready  I 
to  proceed  to  Washington. 

Colonel  Jones,  on  his  trip  to  (proton,  met  Captain  ' 
A.  C.  Handley  in  the  railroad  station  at  South  i 
Acton,  who  immediately  started  with  the  order  to  \ 
Captain  Tuttle. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  Captain  Daniel 
Tuttle  wRg  chosen  in  town-meeting  to  an  important 
office.    On  being  requested  by  the  moderator  to  be  ; 
sworn  as  usual,  he  declined  for  the  reason  that  he  , 
was  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  State  with  his  com-  ' 
pany  any  daj-.  J 

In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  the  summons  came,  j 
Captain  Tuttle  started  immediately  for  Lowell  and 
messengers  w^e  sent  at  once  to  rally  the  absent  meu.  j 


Caplain  A.  C.  Handley  went  to  Leominster  to  notify 
the  Wilder  Brothers  and  returned  with  them  on  time. 

Other  messengers  were  sent  in  different  directions, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  bells 
of  the  town-house  and  church  were  rung,  calling  the 
people  of  Acton  to  witness  the  departure  of  that  mit- 
tary  company  which  was  the  first  in  this  or  any  other 
State  to  leave  their  homes  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call. 

The  company  reached  Lowell  before  the  hour 
named,  7  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  with 
the  other  companies  of  the  regiment  were  dispatched 
to  Boston  during  the  day.  Its  departure  to  Washing- 
ton was  delayed  somewhat  by  reason  that  it  was  late 
ou  the  morning  of  the  16th  that  Governor  Andrew 
decided  to  attach  to  the  Sixth  Regiment  Companies 
L  and  R,  from  Stoneham  and  Boston. 

The  regiment  left  Boston  about  sunset  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th,  and  reached  New  York  the  next 
morning  and  Philadelphia  the  next  afternoon.  It 
left  Philadelphia  at  one  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
and,  had  there  been  no  delay,  would  have  passed 
through  Baltimore  early  in  the  morning  and  probably 
without  opposition;  but  the  train  carrying  the  Sixth 
was  a  very  long  one,  and  the  passage  of  the  Susque- 
hanna (then  made  by  ferry)  consumed  so  much  time 
and  the  slow  rate  of  speed  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
train  delayed  its  arrival  at  Baltimore  until  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon. 

At  that  time  each  separate  car  was  drawn  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  by  strings  of  horses,  and  thus 
the  different  companies  of  the  regiment  became  sep- 
arated. 

The  first  six  companies,  including  Company  E 
(Davis  Guards),  passed  through  without  serious  molesta- 
tion, but  the  remaining  five  companies  were  attacked 
by  the  mob,  through  which  they  gallantly  forced  their 
way,  though  not  without  thirty-six  of  the  men  re- 
ceiving gun  shot  wounds  and  the  loss  of  four  soldiers 
killed. 

In  the  long  procession  of  fallen  patriots  who  were 
to  pass  forward  and  onward  to  eternity  from  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  the  Rebellion,  these  four  Massachusetts 
soldiers  led  the  way. 

Leaving  Baltimore  about  two  o'clock  the  Sixth 
reached  Washington — forty  miles  distant — late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  received  by  General  McPowell,  of 
General  Scott's  staff,  and  were  assigned  quarters  in 
the  Senate  chamber  in  the  Capitol,  where  they  re- 
mained about  twelve  days. 

The  regiment,  aided  by  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
and  a  battery,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Butler,  then  went  back  and  re-opened  the  route 
through  Baltimore,  staying  there  some  ten  days,  and 
were  detailed  to  guard  the  junction  of  the  main  track 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  the  Washing- 
ton branch,  at  the  Relay  House,  where  they  remained 
till  the  expiration  of  their  service. 

At  this  time  detachments  were  sent  to  Baltimore — 
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one  to  arrest  Marshal  Ham  and  another  to  capture  a 
noted  rebel  who  was  wanted  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  regiment  wa«  mustered  in  at  Washington 
April  22d,  and  discharged  August  2d,  being  absent 
from  home  about  115  days.  The  term  of  service, 
though  brief,  is  assured  a  high  place  in  history.  This 
regiment  was  the  6r8t  to  leave  home  and  the  first  to 
be  attacked.  It  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  first 
session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  for  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
and  for  the  bravery  and  patriotism  which  they  dis- 
played on  the  19th  of  April  in  fighting  their  way 
through  Baltimore  on  their  march  for  the  defence  of 
the  national  Capitol. 

In  his  order  dismissing  the  regiment  Governor 
Andrew  said:  "Its  gallant  conduct  has  reflected  new 
lustre  on  the  Commonwealth,  and  has  given  new  his- 
toric interest  to  the  19th  of  April.  It  will  be  re- 
ceived by  our  people  with  warm  hearts  aud  generous 
hands."  Of  the  fifty-two  men  who  went  out  under 
Captain  Tuttle,  twenty-seven  are  now  living. 

Shortly  afterthe  retarn  home  of  the  Sixth  Regiment, 
Colonel  Jones  commenced  to  recruit  a  regiment  of 
thrae  years'  men,  to  be  numbered  the  Sixth  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  not  till  the  ranks  were  full  and  it  was 
nearly  ready  to  leave  for  the  seat  of  war  that  Gover- 
nor Andrew  decided  to  retain  the  old  Sixth  as  a  militia 
regiment,  to  be  called  upon  in  cases  of  special 
urgency. 

The  new  regiment  was  numbered  the  Twenty -Sixth, 
Most  of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  men  of  the  old 
Sixth  had  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  were  enrolled 
in  the  Twenty -sixth.  Captain  Tuttle's  health  not  per- 
mitting him  to  return  to  the  war,  William  H.  Chap- 
man, lieutenant  of  Company  E,  old  Sixth,  became 
captain  of  Company  E,  Twenty-sixth  Regiment, 
and  twenty  members  of  the  old  company  enlisted 
in  the  new  one.  This  regiment  was  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  October  18,1861, 
and  left  the  State.  November  21st,  same  year,  taking 
passage  on  the  steamship  "  Constitution "  to  Ship 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  and  remained  at 
Ship  Island  about  tour  months. 

At  that  time  the  fleet  under  Commodores  Farragut 
and  Porter,  bombarded  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson, 
on  the  Missisaippi  River,  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Regi- 
ment moved  in  rear  of  the  forts  in  readiness  to  assault. 


New  Orleans,  L.a..  which  journey  was  made  on  steam- 
ship "Cahawha  '  and  arrived  at  its  destination  Mav 
20th. 

After  occupying  Carrollton  aud  Morganza,  it  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  and  on  July  11th  embarked 
on  steamer  "Charles  Thomas"  for  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, Va.,  which  place  was  reached  the  21st  of  July. 
On  the  28th  the  regiment  marched  to  Deep  Bottom, 
Va.,  where  considerable  picket  firing  took  place,  but 
no  casualties  happened.  Subsequently  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  then  marched 
through  a  portion  of  Maryland  to  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  River,  reaching  Winchester  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  September  19,  1864.  The  battle 
commenced  about  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
lasted  till  5  p.m,  when  the  enemy  retreated.  The 
'  regiment,  being  in  the  lead,  advanced  too  far  without 
proper  support,  and  found  itself  with  the  enemy  not 
[  only  in  front,  but  on  both  flanks,  and,  being  thus  ex- 
posed to  a  severe  cross-tire,  suffered  severely.  Company 
.  E  having  seven  men  killed  or  mortally  wouuded.  Of 
I  the  four  months'  men  who  went  into  the  battle,  at  its 
close  only  twenty-three  were  fit  for  duty.  The  battle 
of  Fisher's  Hill  took  place  three  days  later. 

On  October  18th  the  three  years'  term  of  service  of 
that  portion  of  the  regiment  that  did  not  enlist  hav- 
ing expired,  the  regiment  was  consolidated  into  a 
battalion  of  five  companies  by  Special  Order  No.  64, 
i  and  those  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired  were 
separated  from  their  comrades  who  had  re-enlisted. 
In  the  battle  of  the  following  day,  let  it  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  many  of  those  discharged  men,  though  under 
,  no  obligation  to  do  so,  they  gallantly  again  entered 
the  ranks,  fought  all  day  and  helped  to  change  a  tem- 
porary defeat  into  a  glorious  victory. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  voluntary  act  of  patriot- 
ism cost  some  of  these  noble  men  their  lives.  Corporal 
Loker  tells  me  that  after  the  fight  he  helped  to  bury 
'  two  men  killed  in  the  action  whose  term  of  service 
J  had  expired  before  the  battle. 

'  On  October  19th  the  rebel  army  surprised  the 
I  Union  troops  at  Cedar  Creek,  driving  them  back  four 
:  miles  in  confusion.  This  was  the  scene  of  Sheridan's 
famous  ride  from  "  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away," 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Union  troops  had 
made  a  stand  before  his  arrival.  The  remarks  he 
made  to  his  men  greatly  inspirited  them,  though  it 


but  the  surrender  of  the  forts  avoided  the  necessitv  |  is  not  probable  that  these  remarks  will  ever  take  a 


of  an  attack,  and  saved  many  valuable  lives. 

After  the  surrender  the  regiment  garrisoned  the 
forts  about  four  months,  and  then  was  ordered  to  New 
Orleans  for  provost  duty.  It  remained  there  about  a 
year,  then  started  with  General  Banks  on  the  expedi- 
tion up  the  Red  River  as  far  as  Opelousas;  fhen  or- 
dered back  to  New  Iberia,  where  about  three-fourths 
of  the  company  re-enlisted,  and  were  given  a  fur- 
lough, commencing  April  4,  1864,  of  one  month,  to 
visit  their  friends  at  home.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
the  fnrlongh  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  return  to 


place  in  polite  literature. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  were  the 
capture  of  nearly  all  of  the  rebel  baggage-train  and 
field  artillery,  and  the  complete  dispersion  of  Early's 
forces.  The  battalion  remained  at  Winchester  dur- 
ing the  winter,  were  ordered  to  Washington  May  2d, 
and  one  month  later  were  sent  to  Savannah,  Ga., 
where  they  remained  until  August  26,  1865,  when  the 
battalion  was  mustered  out  of  service;  left  Savannah 
September  12th,  and  reached  Boston  September  18th; 
were  sent  to  Gallop's  Island  for  final  payment,  and 
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reached  Actoa  the  evening  of  October  21,  1865,  after 
an  absence  of  four  years  and  three  days. 

In  the  narrative  of  Company  E,  Twenty-sixth  Regi- 
ment, I  stated  that  Governor  Andrew  decided  to  retain 
the  Sixth  as  a  militia  regiment  to  answer  sudden  calls. 
In  response  to  such  a  call  it  left  the  State  August  31, 
1862,  to  serve  for  nine  months  under  Colonel  Albert 
S.  FoUansbee,  of  Lowell.  Company  E,  of  Acton,  was 
officered  as  follows:  Aaron  C.  Handley,  captain; 
Aaron  S.  Fletcher  and  George  W.  Eand,  lieutenants  ; 
Dr.  Isaiah  Hutchins,  hospital  steward  for  the  regi- 
ment. 

Captain  Handley  had  commanded  the  Davis 
Guards  some  years  before  the  war.  His  grandfather 
had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  his  father 
did  military  duty  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  near  Fortress  Monroe.  It  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  Forta  Nansemond  and  McLellan.  The 
regiment  was  detailed  for  guard  duty  in  the  forts, 
afterwards  for  scouting  duty  and  destroying  rebel 
railroads,  among  which  were  the  Norfolk  and  Peters- 
burg Railroad  and  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke. 

The  regiment  took  part  in  several  battles  and  skir- 
mishes. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Deserted 
House,  Carraville  and  Ludlow  Lawrence's  home.  In 
these  actions  the  Sixth  had  twenty-seven  men  killed 
and  wounded.  No  casualties  in  Acton  company, 
though  that  company  lost  three  men  by  disease.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  out  June  3,  18G3. 

The  services  of  the  old  Sixth  were  required  for  the 
third  and  last  time  during  the  war,  for  a  term  of 
enlistment  of  one  hundred  days,  commencing  July  18, 
1864. 

Col.  Follansbee  again  led  the  regiment,  and  Co.  E, 
Davis  Guards,  of  Acton,  was  under  the  following  list 
of  officers  :  Frank  M.  Whitcomb,  who  was  orderly  ser- 
geant during  the  nine  months'  term  of  service  in  1861 
and  1868,  was  captain,  with  George  W.  Knight  and 
Isaiah  Hutchins  as  lieutenants.  The  regiment  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  marched 
to  Arlington  Heights  and  performed  fatigue  duty  in 
front  of  Fort  Stevens  for  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
fatigue  duty  consisted  in  leveling  the  ground  and  fell- 
ing trees  to  give  greater  range  and  efficiency  to  the 
great  guns  of  the  fort.  After  this  time  it  was  ordered 
to  garrison  Fort  Delaware  and  to  guard  the  rebel 
prisoners  in  the  fort.  After  a  useful  but  uneventful 
term  of  service  it  was  mustered  out,  Oct.  27th,  and  re- 
turned home. 

Of  the  one  hundred  men  in  Captain  Whitcomb's 
company,  twenty-nine  were  from  Acton.  No  casual- 
ties or  deaths  occurred  during  this  enlistment. 

The  official  military  record  of  the  town  of  Acton  re- 
ports as  sent  to  the  army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion 215  different  men,  including  twenty  commissioned 
officers.  The  adjutant-general's  report  for  1866  states 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  she  had  answered  all  calls 
required  to  fill  her  quota,  and  had  a  surplus  of  thirty 
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men  to  her  credit.  The  number  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers was  exceptionally  large.  No  Acton-born  soldier, 
credited  to  her  quota,  deserted,  or  failed  to  receive  an 
honorable  discharge. 

The  recruiting  committee  of  the  town  were  the 
selectmen :  James  E.  Billings,  J.  K.  W.  Wetherbee  and 
Jonas  K.  Piltney,  with  an  assistant  committee  of 
three;  Daniel  Wetherbee,  Capt.  A.  C.  Handley  and 
Varnum  R.  Mead. 

Four  brothers  enlisted  from  one  family,  and  the 
head  of  that  family  a  widow,  Mrs.  Abram  Handley. 
Though  one  of  these  brothers  (Frank)  died  early  in 
the  war,  and  another  (George)  was  discharged  for  dis- 
ability, their  combined  terms  of  service  were  more 
than  ten  years. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  three  sons  all  enlisted.  In  six  other 
cases,  two  brothers  were  in  the  ranks  together,  and  in 
one  both  father  and  son,  William  and  William  B. 
Reed,  were  in  the  service  at  the  same  time. 

Luke  Smith  was  credited  three  times  to  the  quota 
of  the  town,  whose  father,  Solomon  Smith,  marched 
over  the  same  road  under  Captain  Isaac  Davis  to  the 
old  North  Bridge  that  his  son,  Luke,  followed  in  part 
under  Captain  Daniel  Tuttle,  eighty-four  years  later. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  oldest  soldier  credited  to  Acton's 
quota,  having  at  his  last  enlistment  (for  one  hundred 
days)  in  1864,  reached  the  age  of  more  than  fifty 
years. 

Thomas  Kinsley,  Jr.,  was  the  youngest  recruit,  being 
but  fifteen  years  and  two  months  old  at  the  time  of 
his  enlistment. 

Of  the  216  men  credited  to  Acton,  eighteen  died 
while  in  service,  either  killed  in  battle  or  victims  of 
disease.  This  does  not  include  natives  or  residents 
of  Acton,  who  were  credited  to  other  towns,  who  died 
in  service. 

Memorial  Library. — This  memorial  structure, 
just  completed,  stands  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
Main  Street  at  the  Centre,  nearly  opposite  the  Davis 
Monument.  It  has  an  ideal  location,  partially 
shaded  by  the  elms  and  maples,  which  give  it  a 
classic  repose  even  at  the  start. 

Its  approach  is  by  an  easy  ascent  from  the  east, 
south  and  west,  over  concrete  walks.  It  is  a  few  rods 
northeast  of  the  Town  House,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  concrete  and  a  fine  lawn,  a  site  known  for 
over  sixty  years  as  the  Fletcher  Homestead.  It  is  the 
most  unique  and  costly  building  ever  erected  in  town, 
and  is  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  culture  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Romanesque.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  the  internal  arrangements  and 
furnishings  are  in  harmony  with  this  idea,  and  can  be 
properly  judged  only  from  that  standpoint.  The 
architects  are  H.  W.  Hartwell  and  William  G.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Boston.  The  building  is  composed  of  red 
brick  and  brownstone. 

Its  extreme  length  is  sixty-six  feet  six  inches  and 
its  depth  thirty-two  feet  and  ten  inches  from  south  to 
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north.  The  principal  entrance  opens  upon  tlie  Houth 
and  througli  a  large,  solid  freestone  arch,  which  has 
rich  mouldings  and  carved  spandrels,  within  which 
are  to  be  placed  memorial  tablets  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  of  which  this  town  furnished 
a  large  number.  On  entering  the  building,  a  reading- 
room,  called  the  Memorial  Room,  sixteen  by  twenty- 
five  feet,  is  found  at  the  left.  It  has  heavy  beamed 
ceiling,  a  large  antique  brick  fire-place  and  decorated 
walls.  Above  the  fire-place  is  a  handsome  brown- 
stone  tablet,  with  this  carved  inscription  : 

"  This  building  a  gift  to  his  native  town  by 
William  Allen  Wilde." 

The  room  has  rich  oak  tables,  settees  and 
chairs,  all  in  the  olden  style.  Opposite  the  read- 
ing-room, and  at  the  right,  is  the  book  apartment, 
thirty-two  feet  six  inches  long,  twenty-four 
feet  six  inches  wide,  twenty  feet  high.  Along  the 
sides  of  this  are  arranged  book  alcoves,  two  stories 
high,  having  light  connecting  galleries  for  the  second 
tier,  reached  by  stairs  at  the  right  and  left  of  the 
desk  occupied  by  the  librarian.  The  desk  is  so  lo- 
cated that  the  person  in  charge  of  it  can  command  a 
view  of  the  book-room  and  the  reading  room  also, 
this  latter  opening  into  the  central  reading  space  by 
a  large  open  archway.  Located  at  the  north  of  this 
central  hall  is  the  room  devoted  to  the  library  trus- 
tees, thirteen  by  fifteen  feet,  with  a  northern  light, 
richly  furnished.  Opening  out  of  this  is  a  fire-proof 
yault,  where  articles  of  value  and  the  archives  of  the 
town  can  be  stored.  In  the  opposite  corner  is  a 
toilet-room,  fitted  up  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
All  the  spaces  and  rooms  are  brilliantly  lighted  from 
chandeliers,  and  heated  by  two  large  furnaces  in  the 
cellar,  which  is  by  itself  quite  an  institution — ce- 
mented, drained  and  plastered.  The  v^'ater  arrange- 
ments are  quite  a  specialty,  embracing  a  tank  in  the 
attic,  which  can  be  easily  filled  by  a  force-pump 
connecting  with  a  well  that  belonged  to  the  estate, 
seventy-five  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  solid 
lodge,  containing  an  unfailing  spring  of  the  purest 
and  coolest  water. 

The  corporators  of  the  library  under  the  charter 
are  Luther  Conant,  Adelbert  Mead,  Moses  Taylor, 
Hiram  J.  Hapgood,  Delette  H.  Hall  and  Daniel 
James  Wetherbee.  These  are  constituted  trustees 
for  life,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  case  of  death 
or  resignation  of  any  one  of  their  number.  Three 
additional  trustees  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  town,  one 
for  three  years,  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  one 
year. 

In  the  future,  after  the  organization,  the  town  is  to 
elect  by  ballot  each  year  one  trustee  of  the  three, 
elective  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Wilde's  letter  presenting  Memorial  Library 
Building  to  the  town  of  Acton  : 

"  MAi.nEN,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1890. 

"  To  the  Selr.almen  of  Acton  ; 

"  Gf.ntlrmfn, — For  a  long  time  post  It  liaa  boon  niy  intention,  If  ever 
I  wftB  ablo  to  do  HO,  to  remember  my  uative  town  by  tlie  gift  of  some  mein- 


orlttl  to  tlio  memory  of  tiioso  brnvo  and  patriotic  men  of  Acton  wbo  so 
freely  gave  time,  Btreiigtli  and  linnltb— and  many  of  them  tlieir  lives— 
in  tlio  War  of  llio  llobiilllon,  imil-flf>, 

"  To  tarry  out  tliis  plan  In  wliat  neemed  lo  me  ti\e  mont  advajituKoous 
and  permanent  raotiiod  poPBlblo,  I  liavo  purchaaed  tlio  cslate  of  Bov. 
.lames  Flotelier,  adjacent  lo  tlie  Town-irouBO,  and  erected  thereon  a 
Memorhil  Library,  placing  upon  Its  sliclvoB  some  four  tlioufland  volumes, 
more  or  less,  and  I  beg  the  iirlvllego  of  presenting  thin  property  to  tlie 
town  as  a  free  gift,  only  stipulating  that  it  aliall  forever  be  liept  as  a 
Memorial  Library,  and  free  to  all  the  citb.ens  of  tlie  patriotic  old  town 
of  Acton,  which  I  shall  always  love  and  bo  proud  of. 

"  If  It  Bliall  please  the  lown  lo  accept  this  gift  I  shall  be  glad  to  pass 
all  necessary  papers  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  whom  and  at 
such  time  as  the  town  shall  direct. 

"lam,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

"  William  A.  Wilue." 

Upon  reading  this  letter,  by  Mr.  Howard  B.  White, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  to  the  citizens  of 
Acton,  in  tcwn-meeting  assembled,  March  3,  1890, 
Rev.  James  Flelcber  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adojated  by  the  town, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wilde  in  response,  and  to  be 
placed  upon  the  town  records : 

"  WllF.ttEAS  a  charter  of  Incorporation  lias  passed  the  Lei<islature  and 
been  signed  by  his  Excellency  Gov.  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett  incorporating  the 
Memorial  Library,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Wilde,  a  uative  of  Acton — now 
a  resident  of  Maiden— has  signified  his  readiuess  lo  deed  to  the  town  the 
Memorial  Library  Building.iuBt  completed  at  his  cKponse,  and  the  land 
on  which  it  Rtands.  aud  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  including  books 
already  selected,  the  Memorial  Room  aod  the  town-vault  for  the  arch- 
ives of  the  town, — 

"Resolved  lat,  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Acton,  in  town- 
meeting  assembled,  do  accept  the  trust  and  authorize  the  Selectmen,  In 
behalf  of  the  town,  to  sign  nil  papers  and  perform  all  acts  necessary  to 
complete  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  care  of  the  trustees. 

"  Hcsolved  2d,  In  passing  this  vote  we  wish  to  express  to  Mr.  Wilde — 
in  behalf  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  in  belialf  of  all  future 
generations  who  may  be  resident  here,  and  participants  in  the  benefits 
to  be  enjoyed  ;  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
whose  memory  and  valor  he  has  so  tenderly  cherished  in  the  name  and 
arrangement  of  the  structure — our  profound  appreciation  of  his  gener- 
ous gift." 

*'  We  assure  liim  of  our  hearty  thanks  for  remembering  the  place  ot 
his  birth  by  a  memento  so  enduring  and  so  befitting  the  post  history  and 
future  Deeds  of  the  town. 

"We  assure  him  or  our  cordial  co-operation  in  doing  what  in  us  lies 
to  perpetuate  the  intentions  and  possibilities  of  the  trust. 

"  We  tender  to  hiiu,  his  companion  aud  his  children  our  best  wisbss 
for  their  life,  health  and  jirosperity,  and  our  prayer  that  the  donation,  In 
which  they  each  have  a  personal  share  and  honor,  may  contribute  to 
their  mutual  and  lasting  eiijoynient." 

The  selectmen  and  the  whole  Board  of  Trustees 
were  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  dedication  of  the  building. 

The  trustees  chosen  by  the  town  at  the  March 
meeting,  1890,  are  the  following :  William  D.  Tuttle 
for  three  years,  James  Fletcher  for  two  years,  Howard 
B.  White  for  one  year. 

Mr.  William  Allen  Wilde,  the  donor,  was  born  in 
Acton,  Mass.,  July  11,  1827.  He  is  now  resident  in 
Maiden,  Ma.s3.,  and  does  business  as  a  publisher,  his 
office  being  at  25  Brorafield  Street,  Boston.  His  father, 
Joseph  Wilde,  lived  in  Southeast  Acton,  married 
Sarah  Conant,  of  Stow,  sister  to  Abraham  and  Simeon 
Conant,  of  Acton.  He  died  in  Acton,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Their  children  were  ;  Mary, 
now  living  in  MouUonboro',  N.  H.;  Silvia,  deceased  ; 
Sarah,  living  with  Mary;  John,  who  was  drowned; 
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Joseph,  living  in  Natick,  with  seven  children  and 
prospering  in  business ;  Willliam  A.;  and  George, 
liviQg  in  Somerville. 

Benjamin',  the  father  of  Joseph  Wild^  died  when 
fi ft v-six  years  old,  of  yellow  fever.  He  married  Sil- 
via Thayer,  of  Boston.  She  died  two  days  after  her 
husband  and  was  buried  in  Acton.  Her  daughter, 
Silvia,  died  of  yellow  fever  two  days  after  her  mother 
and  was  buried  in  Acton. 

William  Wild^  the  father  of  Benjamin*,  lived  in 
Randolph,  Mass.,  and  died  when  eighty-seven  years 
old. 

William',  the  father  of  William^  lived  in  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  and  died  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

William  Wild\  the  father  of  William",  landed 
from  England  in  1632,  and  lived  in  Randolph,  Mass., 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Braintree. 

William  A.  Wilde*,  the  son  of  Joseph  Wild\ 
married,  first,  Loise  A.  Mace,  of  Pepperell,  Mass., 
without  issue.  Married,  second,  Lydia  Jane  Bride,  of 
Berlin,  Mass.  Children :  Jennie,  born  September  7, 
1854,  deceased  at  sixteen  years  of  age;  Carrie,  born 
October  12,  1856,  deceased  at  seven  years  of  age  ;  Wil- 
liam Eugene,  born  in  Acton  September  12, 1858,  mar- 
ried, in  1885,  Effie  Jean  Dre3ser,of  Portland,  Me.  Mar- 
ried, third,  Celeatia  Dona  Hoyt,  of  Wentworth,  N.  H. 
ChUdren  :  Alice  Elizabeth,  born  June  12,  1869  ;  Al- 
len Hoyt,  born  April  29,  1S74. 

Mr.  Wilde  was  educated  at  Groton  and  Pepperell 
Academies.  He  has  taught  school  twelve  years,  been 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Maldep  ; 
five  years  chairman  of  the  Water  Board  when  large 
and  expensive  water-works  were  being  constructed. 

He  represented  Maiden  two  years  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of 
Education.  He  has  been  trustee  of  the  Maiden  Li- 
brary eight  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

OcE  Honored  Dead  (Tablet  LUt). 

BY  JULIAM  TUTTLE. 

Luke  W.  Bowere;  he  enlisted  in  Aug.,  1862,  Go.  E,  33d  Mass.  Reg.  ;  died 

of  wouuda  May  1,  18C4,  at  Resaca,  Georgia. 
All>trt  Conant,  enlisted  Dec,  1861,  in  Co.  F,  30th  Maaa.  Rog.  ;  he  died 

at  sea  Jan.,  1661,  on  the  voyftge  borne. 
Elbrldge  Conant,  enlisted  Aug.  18,  1862,  in  Co.  E,  6th  Mass.  Keg. ;  died 

Feb  ,  1863,  at  SulTolk,  Va. 
Eugene  L.  Hall,  enlisted  leb.,  1864,  In  Co.  E,  26th  Mass.  Reg.  ;  kilUd 

.Sept.,  18M,  at  Wincheater,  Va. 
Frank  Handley,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  In  Co.  E,  26th  Mass.  Reg.  ;  died 

July,  1862,  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  near  New  Orleans,  La. 
Augu£ta£  W.  Hosmer,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  In  26th  Mass.  Reg.  ;  band; 

died  Not.,  1661,  at  ActoD,  Maas. 
Eli  Hogging,  enllaled  Sept ,  1661,  in  Co.  A,  26th  Mass.  Reg.  ;  died  Oct, 

1663  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Samuel  C.  Hanaconi,  enlisted  Dec.,  180-2,  in  Co.  A,  2d  Maaa.  Cavalry  ; 

killed  July,  1664,  at  Aldie,  Va. 
James  P.  Hansconi,  enlisted  May,  1861,  In  Co  E,  Ist  Mlnnee«ta  Reg.; 

died  Nov.,  1862,  at  Portamouth  Grove,  R.  I. 
John  A.  Howard,  enlisted  Aug.,  1862,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Maas.  Reg.  ;  died 

Dec,  1663,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
John  8,  Harria,  enilstfcd  June,  1861,  In  C<..  F,  11th  Maes.  Reg.  ;  killed 

May,  1863,  at  Cbanoilloravme,  Va. 
Franda  Klnaley,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  in  Co.  E,  26tb  Masa.  Reg.  ;  died 

April.  18b I,  at  Acton,  Mass 
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Thomas  Kinsley,  Jr.,  enlisted  Feb.,  1864,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Mass.  Reg.  j 

died  Nov.,  1864,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  Wanen  Kniglit,  enlisted  Oct.,  1862,  iu  Co.  E,  53d  Mass.  Reg.  ; 

died  April,  1803,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Henry  W.  Lazell,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  ia  Go.  E,  20th  Mass.  Reg.  ;  died 

Aug  ,  1803,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
James  R  Lepitell,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Masa.  Reg.  ;  died 

Nov.,  186.;,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
William  11.  Loker,  enlisted  in  Sept.,  1861,  in  Co.  E  ,  26th  Mass.  Beg.  ; 

died  April,  1863,  at  .\cton,  Mass. 
Marivan  Miner,  enlisted  Aug.,  1862,  in  Co.  I,  26th  Mass.  Keg. ;  died 

Feb.,  1863,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Matthew  McKinney,  enlisted  Aug.,  18G3,  in  Co.  E,  20th  Mass.  Reg.  ; 

died  Sept.,  1863,  at  Berwick  City,  La. 
William  B.  Reed,  enlisted  Au<.,  1802,  ia  Go.  E,  2Cth  Masa.  Reg.  ;  died 

Jan.,  1864,  at  Franklin,  La. 
Warren  R.  Wheeler,  ealisted  Sept.,  1801,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Mass.  Reg.  ; 

died  July,  1802,  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  near  New  Orleans,  La. 
James  M.  Wright,  enlisted  Nov.,  1861,  in  Go.  B,  32d  Maas.  Reg. ;  died 

Sept.,  1802,  at  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
John  H.  P.  White,  enlisted  Sept.,  1803,  ia  Go.  E,  2Gth  Mass. 'Reg- ;  died 

July,  1863,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Samuel  E.  Wilson,  enlisted  in  1864,  in  Go.  K,  7th  Califoruia  Reg. ;  died 

Feb.,  186fi,  Ht  Fort  Yuma,  Cal. 
Daniel  A.  Lovoring,  enlisted  Aug.,  180-2,  in  Co.  H,  13tb  Maas.  Reg.; 

killed  June,  lb04,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Luke  Robbina,  enlisted  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June,  1804,  as  a  seaman  for 

two  yeai-s  ;  served  on  board  the  "Ohio"  and  *' Seminole  ;  "  was 

killed  on  the  "Seminole"  at  Galveston,  Texos,  May,  1865. 
Frank  J.  Barker,  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  118th  III.  Reg.,  Aug.,  1862  ;  died  at 

Milliken'sBend,  La.,  April,  1863,  aged  19. 
Eben  Barker,  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  60th  111.  Reg.,  Aug.,  1861  ;  died  at 

Quincy,  III.,  Jan.,  1862,  aged  22. 
Cyrus  E.  Barker,  enlisted  July,  1861,  in  Co.  II,  13th  Mass.  Reg.  ;  dis- 
charged Jan.,  1803,  for  disability  ;  afterwards  enlisted  iu  Go.  C, 

59th  Masa.  Reg.    He  was  at  the  battle  at  Woldon  Railroad  ;  was 

taken  prisoner,  and  after  seven  mouths  was  exchanged ;  died  at 

Annapolia,  Md.,  April,  1805,  aged  22. 

The  names  of  Acton  men  who  served  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  who  survived  that  war: 

Colonel,  William  H.  Chapman  ;  Captains,  Aaron  C.  Ilandley,  Daniel 
Tuttle,  Frank  H.  Whitconib  ;  Lieutenants,  Silas  P.  Blodgott,  Henry 
Brown,  Aaron  S.  Fletcher,  Ellas  E.  Ilaynes,  Isaiah  Ilutchins,  George 
Willard  Knights,  James  Moulton,  Goorge  W.  Rand,  William  F.  Wood  ; 
Privates,  Frank  W.  Ames,  George  T.  Ames,  George  B.  Barker,  John  F. 
Blood,  Charles  H.  Blood,  George  F.  Blood,  William  U.  Boss,  Henry  L. 
Bray,  Daniel  R.  Briggs,  Charles  A.  Brooks,  Samuel  R.  Burroughs, 
Hiram  Butten,  Patriuk  Callahan,  Geergo  Fay  Campbell,  Waldo  Chap- 
lin, William  Chaplin,  Jr.,  William  D.  Clark,  Robert  0.  Couant,  Simon 
T.  Conant,  J.  Sherman  Conant,  John  Conway,  George  B.  Cran,  John  B. 
Gran,  Waldo  O.  Dunn,  Oscar  Dwelley,  Abel  Farrar,  Jr.,  Daniel  H.  Far- 
rar,  Winthrop  H.  Faulkner,  James  W.  Flake,  John  W.  Fitzpatrlck, 
Charles  W.  Fletcher,  Aaron  J.  Fletcher,  Ephralm  B.  Forbush,  Channey 
U.  Fuller,  Meldon  8.  Giles,  Ileury  Gilson,  Nathan  Gobs,  William  B. 
Gray,  William  H.  Gray,  Delette  H.  Hall,  George  Handley,  Charles 
Handley,  William  S.  Handley,  Abram  Handley,  Charles  A.  Hanscom, 
Marshall  Hapgood,  Henry  Hapgood,  Francis  E.  Harris,  Forestua  D.  K. 
Hoar,  J.  Sherman  Hoar,  Walter  0.  Holden,  Gilman  S.  Hosmer,  Judson 
A.  Huggins,  Eri  Hugglns,  Jr.,  Bylvanus  Hunt,  Loriug  M.  Jackson, 
Mortimer  Johnson,  George  A.  Jones,  Edwin  A.  Joaea,  Charles  Jones, 
George  Jones,  Richard  Kinsley,  Jonathan  W.  Loker,  Emory  D.  Lothrop, 
Lewie  J.  Maaten,  William  Morrill,  Charles  Morse,  Charles  H.  Moulton, 
Albert  Moulton,  Augustus  P.  Newton,  George  B.  Parker,  Henry  D. 
Parlln,  George  E.  Peck,  George  N.  Pierce,  George  M.  Pike,  Michael 
Powers,  Oscar  E.  Preston,  John  Putnam,  William  Reed,  Levi  H.  Rob- 
bins,  Joseph  N.  Robbins,  Elbrldge  J.  Robblns,  Luke  J.  Robbina,  Varnum 
F.  Robbins,  Albert  RoulUard,  George  Rouillard,  George  W.  Sawyer, 
Andrew  J.  Sawyer,  George  H.  Simpson,  Benjamin  Skinner,  Dennis 
Shohan,  Luke  Smith,  George  D.  Smith,  Silas  M.  Stetson,  Emory  A. 
Symonds,  Edwin  B.  Taft,  Edwin  Tarbell,  Daniel  G.  Taylor,  Warren  L. 
Teel,  Daniel  L.  Veaaey,  Robert  Wayne,  John  Wayne,  James  Wayne, 
Hiram  W.  Wetherbee,  Addison  B.  Wheeler,  Lincoln  E.  Wheeler,  Everett 
Wheeler,  William  F.  B.  Whitney,  Samuel  E.  Wilson,  James  H.  Wood, 
I  Eben  F.  Wood,  Charles  H.  Young. 
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The  Congrkqational  Church. — Thischurch  and 
society  wus  launclicd  upon  its  miaaion  amid  great 
religious  commotion.  The  times  were  full  of  sharp 
and  heated  controversy  upon  doctrinal  points.  The 
lines  were  rigidly  drawn,  and  neutrals  were  at  a  dis- 
count. 

The  worship  was  first  in  a  chapel,  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, now  occupied  by  Mr.  Julian  Tuitle.  This  was 
the  scene  of  many  earnest  gatherings.  It  was  where 
Mr.  Woodbury  began  his  most  effective  preaching, 
and  it  being  a  time  when  all  this  section  of  country 
was  marked  by  great  religious  awakenings,  the  events 
are  easily  recalled  by  those  still  living,  cotempora- 
neous  with  those  early  dates. 

The  church  was  organized  by  a  council  March  13, 
1832,  and  a  house  of  worship  fiity  by  forty-four  feet, 
built  the  next  year.  Many  of  the  important,  members 
of  the  old  church  united  with  the  new  in  its  first  forma- 
tion. Rev.  James  Trask  Woodbury  was  ordained  and 
installed  March  13,  1832.  After  preaching  twenty 
years,  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  June  23, 
1852,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Milford,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  died  January  15,  1861,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Dodge,  of  Wilton,  Maine,  was  his 
successor.  He  was  installed  October  28,  1852,  and 
dismissed  April  17,  1855. 

Until  September,  1855,  the  church  was  supplied  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Alvord  and  Francis  Horton. 

Rev.  Charles  Rockwell  then  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  stated  supply.  On  his  leaving  iu  July,  1856, 
Rev.  Martin  Moore,  of  Boston,  and  others,  supplied 
the  pulpit  until  January,  1857,  when  Rev.  Joseph 
Garland  was  hired  two  years. 

From  January,  1859,  to  May  of  the  same  year  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  various  clergymen. 

Rev.  Alpha  Morton  was  then  engaged  for  four  years 
successively,  resigning  May  1,  1863,  to  accept  an  en- 
gagement with  the  church  at  West  Auburn,  Maine. 

Rev.  George  Coleman  was  ordained  and  installed 
November  12,  1863,  and  was  dismissed  in  May,  1869. 

The  Rev.  Franklin  P.  Wood  was  ordained  July  24, 
1871,  and  installed  as  pastor  October  10,  1872,  and 
dismissed  December  17,  1874. 

During  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury's  pastorate  two  houses 
of  worship  were  erected. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  present  house 
as  found  in  the  church  records  in  Mr.  Woodbury's 
handwriting : 

"1847,  January  let.  The  new  meeting  house  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Btood  the  former  one  wns  duly  dedicated  to  Almighty  Qod,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  Dec.  10,  1840,  Wednesday  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  House 
76  feet  by  50,  with  a  basement  story  of  stone  with  82  powa  ;  Cost  about 
$0000,  exclusive  of  the  fresco  painting  of  the  interior  and  the  cushions, 
carpels,  lamps,  clock,  communion  table  and  chairs,  Bible  and  hymn 
hooks,  which  all  cost  8700,  and  were  all  absolute  gifts  to  the  church  and 
the  hoiise,  not  to  be  put  upon  tho  pewB. 

"The  building  Committee  were  i  Dr,  J.  M.  Miles,  Samuel  Hosm^r 
(2ii),  Simon  Tuttlo,  .John  P.  Buttrlck,  Col.  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner,  and 
they  did  their  duty  faithfully  and  are  entitled  to  tho  lasting  gratitude  of 
tho  church." 


More  than  six  hundred  different  persons  have  been 
members  of  this  church. 

Some  repairs  and  altcrationa  were  made  in  the 
early  part  of  1867,  and  a  fine  organ  introduced  at  a 
cost  of  $1320.  The  deacons  and  officers  of  this  church, 
have  been  as  follows  :  Deacons  Silas  Hosmer  and 
I'hineas  Wheeler,  died  in  1838,  aged  sixty-five,  chosen 
at  the  organization  ;  Deacon  Hosmer  died  in  1872, 
eighty  years  old  ;  Deacon  Stevens  Hayward,  chosen 
April  3,  1835,  died  in  1868,  aged  eighty-one  ;  Deacon 
John  Fletcher,  chosen  December  7,  1838,  died  in 
1879,  aged  eighty-nine;  Deacon  Abraham  Conant, 
chosen  February  3,  1843,  died  in  1861,  aged  seventy- 
seven  ;  Deacon  John  White,  chosen  February  3, 1843, 
died  in  1860,  aged  seventy-five  ;  and  Deacon  Samuel 
Hosmer,  Albert  Hayward,  William  W.  Davis,  and 
Joel  F.  Hayward,  chosen  January  1,  1864. 

March,  1885,  William  Davis  Tuttle  chosen.  He 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School,  also 
Deacon  Davis. 

Rev.  George  M.  Stearns  is  the  present  pastor,  in- 
stalled September  23,  1887. 

Deacon  Silas  Hosmer  was  clerk  of  the  church  from 
its  organization  to  his  death. 

Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury  was  born  in  Frances- 
town,  New  Hampshire,  May  9,  1803,  and  died  at  Mil- 
ford,  Massachusetts,  January  16,  1861,  aged  fifty- 
eight.  He  married  Miss  Augusta  Porter,  of  Medford, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Porter.  His  father.  Honorable 
Peter  Woodbury,  was  a  pioneer  merchant,  and  for 
many  years  a  practical  farmer  in  the  upper  division 
of  old  Hillsborough  County.  His  father  was  dis- 
tinguished through  his  whole  life  for  his  strong,  plain, 
common  sense,  great  energy  of  character,  as  well  as 
for  his  uncompromising  integrity.  He  was  for  a  great 
many  years  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  branches  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  commencing  almost 
with  the  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  that  State  and  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  member  of  the  Senate.  His  father  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden-name  was  also  Woodbury,  were  of  dif- 
ferent distantly  related  families  of  Beverly,  of  this 
State,  and  they  could  both  trace  their  origin  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Woodbury,  in  Devonshire,  England. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  ability.  James  T. 
Woodbury  was  a  younger  brother  of  Honorable  Levi 
Woodbury,  an  eminent  jurist  and  popular  and  able 
public  officer,  for  years  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  There  were  twelve  children.  James 
T.  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1823.  He 
began  a  course  of  legal  studies  under  the  direction  of 
his  distinguished  brother  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire; was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  state  in 
1826.  He  at  once  opened  an  office  for  practice  as  a 
lawyer  in  Bath,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire. 
No  young  man  for  many  years  had  come  to  the  bar 
with  fairer  prospects.  With  a  thorough  education, 
with  talents  of  the  highest  order,  with  an  unblem- 
ished character,  with  great  natural  physical  and  in- 
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tellectual  powers,  married  to  an  amiable  and  highly 
accomplished  wife,  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
all  looked  that  he  should  rival  the  fame  of  his  elder 
brother,  vrho  had  even  then  reached  the  highest 
honors  within  the  gift  of  his  native  State.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  apparent  worldly  prosperity  his  ambition 
was  suddenly  checked  and  his  whole  coarse  of  life  was 
suddenly  changed.  Under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sutherland,  a  Scotch  clergyman  of  Bath,  familiarly 
known  as  Father  Sutherland,  he  became  a  sincere  con- 
vert to  the  religious  creed  in  which  be  had  been  edu- 
cated by  his  pious  and  excellent  mother.  After  a 
long  struggle  with  himself^  and  against  the  advice  and 
remonstrances  of  many  friends,  he  reHnqaished  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  all  his  hopes  and  dreams 
of  future  greatness  and  worldly  glory,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  course  of  theological  studies.  As  soon 
as  this  course  was  completed  he  was  ordained  over 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Acton,  where  he  remained 
from  1332  to  1552,  when  he  became  a  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Milford,  and  remained  a  pastor  till  the 
time  of  his  death. 

2s*o  person  could  stand  for  twenty  years  in  any  com-  | 
munity,  holding  the  relations  which  were  held  by  I 
ilr.  Woodbury  in  Acton,  without  making  a  deep  im-  j 
pre:sion  upon  the  public  mind.    He  had  a  personal  ; 
presence,  traits  of  character,  mental  peculiarities  and 
forces,  which  took  him  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of 
influence,  so  that  when  he  left  town,  not  the  parish 
simply,  but  the  whole  community  and  neighboring  j 
towns  felt  the  change.  j 

By  a  large  majority  this  change  was  lamented  and  j 
is  to  this  day,  even  by  some  who  were  his  opponents  j 
while  here. 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  Woodbury  was  especially  noted. 
Why  so  noted?  It  was  not  because  of  his  rare  theo- 
logical training.    In  this  he  was  confessedly  deficient, 
and  at  times  even  boasted  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  to  Andover,  or  any  of  the  other  celebrated  schools 
of  the  day.    It  was  not  because  he  had  a  natural 
theological  acumen,  which  would  supplement  the  de- 
ficiency of  school  discipline.    His  most  ardent  admir- 
ers admitted  this,  and  some  were  glad  of  it.    It  was  i 
not  because  of  his  labored  preparations  for  the  Sab- 
bath effort.    Few  have  carried  into  the  pnlpit  prepa- 
rations apparently  so  meagre.    His  discourses  were 
seldom  written,  and  when  partially  so,  were  for  some  ^ 
cause  the  least  effective.    He  had  simply  the  lawyer's  ! 
brief,  a  small  bit  of  paper,  which  none  but  himself  j 
could  decipher,  and  he  with  difficulty  at  times.  i 

But  he  had  a  large,  commanding  person — a  character- 
tic  of  the  Woodbury  family.  He  had  a  clear-ringing,  j 
variable  voice,  which  he  could  modulate  to  any  cir- 
cumstances, grave  or  comic,  to  any  audience-room,  ! 
large  or  small.  He  had  a  quick,  susceptible  nature  j 
which  flooded  his  face  with  tears,  sometimes  of  tender  i 
sympathy  and  sorrow,  of  sudden  humor  or  contagious  I 
paaaion.  He  would  cry  when  others  had  no  thought  j 
of  it.    It  was  all  the  same  to  him.  He  had  a  rare  gift 


I  of  descriptive  narrative.  Not  oftea  did  he  finiah  a  dia- 
course,  however  impressive,  without  telling  some 
anecdotes  which,  told  in  his  blunt,  quaint  style,  would 
raise  a  amile  through  the  house  and  cause  one  to  look 
to  his  neighbor  as  if  to  say,  "That  is  just  like  him 
and  nobody  else."  He  had  a  fondness  for  nature  in 
all  her  varied  forms,  human  nature  not  excepted, 
which,  bubbling  up  like  water  from  a  living  spring, 
gave  a  freahnesa  to  his  words  and  aentimenta  and 
bearing  before  an  audience. 

There  was  a  frankness  and  boldness  and  what  aome 
would  call  a  roshneas  in  uttering  hia  convictions  which 
provoked  approval  and  opposition,  and  he  did  uot 
seem  to  care  which.  People  gave  him  credit  for 
meaning  what  he  said,  even  if  they  did  not  agree 
with  him. 

His  emotional  conception  of  every  subject  which  he 
treated,  whether  in  the  puJpit  or  on  the  platform,  gave 
him  a  power  which  he  wielded  with  wonderful  effect 
on  great  occasions. 

The  monument  which  stands  upon  our  village 
green  never  would  have  graced  the  spot  nor  extend- 
ed the  patriotic  fame  of  the  town  but  for  his  memora- 
ble address  to  the  Legislature. 

His  only  enkindled  emotions  transferred  into  the 
membership  of  the  House  thrilled  them  for  a  moment 
into  a  patriotic  ecstasy. 

They  could  hear  again  the  rattle  of  the  musketry 
at  the  Xorth  Bridge,  and  the  shriek  of  Captain  Davis 
as  he  fell  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  column. 

The  I9th  of  April  was  back  with  all  its  parapher- 
nalia of  stir  and  fire  and  blood. 

In  thb  gush  af  excitement  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
vote  yea  when  ther  had  thought  and  purposed  to  vote 
natj  on  the  appropriation. 

As  a  reformer  i£r.  Woodbury's  gifts  were  conspic- 
uous on  the  platform.  Hb  humor  and  pathos  and 
passion  and  wit,  his  bluntness,  quaintneas  and  oddi- 
ties, his  independent  honesty  and  high  purpose  gave 
him  at  one  time  a  foremost  rank  as  an  anti-slavery  and 
temperance  advocate. 

In  all  the  region  around  about  and  in  many  diataat 
places  his  efforts  when  in  happiest  moods  will  be  re- 
membered aa  aparkling  with  telling  points  and  a 
burning  oratory. 

The  whole  town  revived  under  his  manly  strokes. 
The  houses  and  farms  and  shops  and  roads  and  schools, 
which  had  languished  under  the  blight  of  intemper- 
ance now  took  on  a  new  lease  of  prosperity. 

Many  a  man  headed  for  the  drunkaxd's  grave  re- 
versed his  steps,  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  eloquent 
appeal.   Peace  be  to  his  ashes  ! 

His  ofl-repeated  wish  to  be  buried  in  Acton,  xvith 
the  dear  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered  in  the 
buoyancy  and  strength  of  his  be.'^t  year?,  has  been 
gratified.  He  sleeps  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  by  the 
granite  shaft  which  he  erected  in  memory  of  hia 
beloved  son,  James  Trask,  Jr.,  by  the  side  of  his 
Augusta,  as  he  was  wont  so  fondly  always  to  call  her, 
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the  compaoioD,  8tay  and  grace  of  his  entire  married 
life. 

Extracts  from  an  ordination  charge  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury to  a  young  pastor  : 

"  Mj  Son,  I  hsTd  Lrgollen  joii  in  the  Gofpi-1,  (o  I  fill  von  roj  son. 
"My  Son.    let.  Get  j our  Knnous  rrom  tba  Bilil«,  tbe clusot  iiud  tUe 
ftelJi. 

"2d,  Be  lirlef.  Tou  are  a  rbon  oian  end  the  fieople  will  uot  expect 
loDg  e«m>ons  from  yuu,  iny  Son.  t'uleee  jbu  dttilu  ^ounelf  a  very  ulu- 
quoDt  nun.    Be  brixf  I  be  brief.' 

"Sd.  If  It  rains,  hi  U  rntut  The  rsic  maj  do  good.  If  yoD  try  to  etop 
it,  it  tony  nln  ao  much  ibe  harder.    Mj.Sud,  Id  il  rain/ 

■•  4lh.  Throw  pbjfcic  to  the  doge  I  Tliej-  iiuijr  out  like,  bnt  fbej  might 
Be  well  baTe  it  .te  yon.  Too  don't  nefd  it.  Air,  erienrisc,  good  food  aud 
plenty  of  It,  are  belter  than  physic.    Let  the  diig»  bare  it 

"  5th.  Tmst  in  God  and  keep  yonr  powder  dry.  If  yonr  powder  ie  wet 
il  will  not  be  of  any  use.  Tmet  in  God,  but  yon  tuntft  have  dry  pou-dtr 
or  your  abootlng  vill  not  bit  tbe  tuark.  My  eon,  God  bleas  you  and 
your  peopl*.  Auzs." 

Reminiscences. — One  hot  summer  morning  in  July, 
quite  early  in  the  day,  there  was  heard  a  loud  shout- 
ing from  a  carriage  which  had  stopped  in  the  street 
opposite :  "  I  say !  I  say  !  I  I  say .' .'  '. 

Hurrying  to  tbe  door,  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  Acton, 
gome  thirty  miles  distant,  was  recognized  sitting  in 
the  carriage  alone,  stripped  all  but  his  pants  and 
shirt.  He  was  not  expected.  His  first  salutation  was, 
"I  say!  have  you  any  milb?"  other  questions  followed, 
but  the  first  thing  to  be  settled  was  milh;  he  was 
thirsty. 

Why  Mr.  Woodbury  liked  to  live  outside  the  vil- 
lage. "Because,"  he  said,  "he  could  shout  as  loud 
as  be  pleased  without  disturbing  bis  neighbors." 

Why  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  bat,  loose-fitting 
coat  and  pants  of  blue  color,  carried  a^blue  umbrella, 
instead  of  black,  had  boots  with  sole  leather  project- 
ing a  half-inch  beyond  the  upper  leather,  drove  his 
oxen  through  the  village  in  a  farmer's  frock,  with 
pants  in  his  boots.    Because  he  had  a  mind  to. 

Why  he  liked  the  Acton  choir.  Because  it  was  a 
large  choir  and  made  up  of  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen, and  Augusta  stood  for  years  a  prominent 
and  graceful  singer  among  them.  He  got  tired  of 
this  all  gander  music  when  in  college. 

Deacon  John  Fletcher  was  born  in  Acton  July  21, 
1790,  and  died  July  16,  1879,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
He  was  the  8'>n  of  James,  tbe  son  of  Timothy,  the  son 
of  Timothy,  the  son  of  Samuel,  the  son  of  Francis, 
the  son  of  Robert,  who  came  from  England  to  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  in  1630,  when  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  at  tbe  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  person  in 
Acton.  He  was  nine  years  of  age  when  George 
Washington  died,  and  remembered  distinctly  tbe 
sensation  which  that  event  made  throughout  the 
country.  In  his  boyhood  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Hudson  was  a  wilderness. 

He  married  Clarissa  Jones,  the  youngest;  of  eleven 
children,  all  but  one  of  whom  lived  to  mature  life, 
whose  father  was  Aaron  Jones.  She  died  in  her  sev- 
enty-sixth year  (February  8th),  after  being  married 
over  fifty  years,  the  mother  of  seven  children.  He 


united  with  the  church,  together  with  his  wife,  No- 
vember 3,  1S33,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its 

I  deacons. 

In  bis  early  life  he  w,is  captain  of  the  Davis  Blues, 
and  was  familiarly  called  Captain  Fletcher.  He  was 
clerk  of  the  company  when  it  went  to  Boston  in  the 
War  of  1812.  He  held  the  office  of  special  commis- 
sioner for  Middlesex  County  for  several  years.  He 
wts  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  veteran  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturer  of  this  reg'on,  and  in  company 
with  his  sons,  John  and  Edwin,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  cousci- 
eutious  in  his  dealings  with  his  patrons,  stamped  liis 
name  upon  his  work,  and  made  it  good,  if  at  any  time 
there  was  a  failure.  He  was  largely  interested  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Cummon,  in  the  planting 
of  the  noble  elms  which  now  give  dignity  and  beauty 
to  the  village,  and  but  for  bis  exertioua  and  those  of 
Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  they  would  have  perished  in  the 
severe  drought  of  1840,  after  they  were  set  out.  He 
was  interested  in  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings 
of  the  Centre. 

After  his  former  shoe-factory  and  the  old  church, 
which  was  used  as  a  town  hall,  were  burnt,  he  en- 
couraged the  town  to  rebuild  on  the  old  site  a  new 
and  commodious  structure,  offering  to  rebuild  a  shoe- 
factory  which  should  be. an  ornament  to  the  place, 
which  he  did  as  promised. 

As  early  as  1815  he  began  an  industry  in  the  town, 
which,  till  within  a  few  years,  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  material  interests.  He  early  es-poused  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  anti  slavery.  His  ardent  support  of  the 
temperance  cause  cost  the  los^s  of  a  valuable  orchard 
in  1843 — destroyed  by  the  girdling  of  his  trees — and 
the  same  was  repeated  upon  him  a  few  years  after- 
wards. AVhen  he  became  convinced  that  a  certain 
course  was  right  he  gave  himself  to  it  heart  and 
hand,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  consequences  to 
himself.  In  1828  he,  with  his  brother  James,  built 
the  homestead,  which  till  recently  remained  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Memorial  Library. 

Simon  Hapgood  died  in  Acton  December  21st,  aged 
eighty-six  years  and  ten  months.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  fcunders  of  the  Congregational  Society,  was 
for  nearly  forty  years  an  exemplary  member  of  the 
church,  and  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath- 
school;  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  temper- 
ance and  emancipation,  and  was  always  identified 
with  that  which  is  for  the  best  good  of  the  community 
and  the  world  at  large. 

Deacon  W.  W.  Davis  was  born  in  Harvard  March, 
1824;  came  to  Acton  April,  1861.  He  married  Mar- 
tha Taylor,  of  Boston,  April  7,  1853.  She  died  De- 
cember 8,  1S68.  Children  :  William  and  Ada.  He 
has  taught  school  eighteen  terms.  In  1861  he  repre- 
sented the  towns  of  Boxboro',  Littleton,  Carlisle  aud 
Acton  in  the  State  Legislature,  being  what  waa  called 
the  War  Session.    August  3,  1882,  he  married  Abby 
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R.  Worthiley,  of  Andover.  He  baa  been  selectman 
of  Acton,  two  rears ;  School  Committee  supenn- 
tendent.  three  years ;  Sabbath-school  superintendent, 
nfteen  vears ;  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church 
since  1S62.  In  politics  the  deacon  has  been  uniformly 
a  Republican.  He  has  been  a  hard-working  man, 
greatly  improving  his  farm  and  lifting  from  himself 
burdens  which  at  the  beginning  he  had  to  assume. 

Hon.  John  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Deacon  John 
Fletcher;  horu  in  1827.  He  was  of  the  firm  of  John 
Fletcher  &  Sons  till  his  father's  death,  in  1879.  Since 
then  he  has  been  in  the  firm  of  S.  T.  Fletcher  &  Co., 
with  his  son,  Silas  Taylor,  at  77  Clinton  Street,  Bos- 
ton. The  business  is  that  of  butter  and  eggs  commis- 
sion store.  Though  retiring  in  his  habits,  be  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  in  parish, 
town  and  country.  He  has  been  chori.iter  twenty 
years;  representitive  to  General  Court  in  1862;  in  the 
State  Senate  two  years  (1870-71);  a  director  in  the 
Lowell  and  Xaahua  Railroad;  president  of  the  Schu- 
bert Choral  Union  since  its  organization;  superin- 
tendent of  the  cemeteries;  on  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  village  improvement,  and  prominent  in  his 
activities  for  the  home  tuppwrt  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
married  Martha  Taylor,  daughter  of  Silas  Taylor. 

U>riTEES.\.LiSTS. — The  following  extracts  from  an 
able  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  I.  C.  Knowlton.  D.D., 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  meeting-house  at  South 
Acton  (1S78)  are  given.  In  a  recent  note  from  Dr. 
Knowlton  he  adds,  "  I  send  you  the  missing  links  in 
your  sketch  of  our  folks  iu  Acton.  I  spent  much 
time  and  labor  in  preparing  the  sermon  from  which 
you  copy;  I  cannot  go  over  the  ground  jigjiin.  I  think 
its  statements  are  ail  correct," 

The  first  Unirersalist  sermons  were  preached  in 
Acton  by  Rev.  Hosea  Ballard  as  early  as  1814  or  1315. 

January  19,  1816,  the  fir^t  Uuiversalist  Society  of 
Acton  was  organized,  consisting  of  eleven  members. 

In  1821  and  1822  Rev.  Dr.  Btnjamin  Whittemore 
preached  one-half  the  Sahbatbs  iu  Acton  in  halls, 
school-houses  and  private  residence. 

January  27,  1S21,  the  First  Universalist  Society  of 
Acton  was  legally  incorporated.  It  consisted  of  fifty 
paying  members,  two  years  after  of  sixty-one  and 
eventually  of  over  eighty  paying  members. 

December  17,  1833.  a  church  of  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers waa  formed  aa  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Wright,  who,  that  year,  became  pastor  of  this 
society.  • 

October  4,  1834,  the  Boston  Association  of  Univer- 
saiists  met  at  Acton.  During  the  next  six  years  the 
religious  services  were  ;n  the  First  Parish  Church 
and  well  attended. 

June  29,  18-36,  Rev.  laaac  Brown  became  the  resi- 
dent minister  of  the  society  and  continued  in  this  re- 
lation three  years. 

July  4,  1837,  Rev.  Isaac  Brown  was  formally  in- 
stalled aa  pastor  of  this  church  with  appropriate  ser- 
vices. 


In  1842  an  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the 
First  Parish  by  uniting  all  the  elements  not  affiliating 
with  the  Evangelical  Church.  At  about  this  time 
there  was  a  Methodi*t  Church  organized  and  there 
was  Methodist  preaching  for  a  few  years. 

About  1850  our  interest  there,  at  Acton  Centre, 
peacefully  expired. 

From  1850-58  there  was  no  regular  Universalist 
preaching  in  Acton.  In  1858  halls  were  provided  in 
South  and  West  Acton,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Usher 
preached  in  these  two  places  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  parishes  in  South  Acton  and  West  Acton,  al- 
though entirely  separate,  were  started  at  the  same 
time  and  have  always  worked  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony. The  same  pastors  have  officiated  ia  each 
place.  Rev.  J.  M.  Usher,  an  energetic  and  well-read 
man,  was  really  the  founder  of  both. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Usher,  in  1864.  Rev. 
Edwin  Davis  became  pastor  of  both  these  societies 
and  continued  until  April,  1872;  Rev.  W.  W.  Har- 
ward,  three  years;  Rev.  N.  P.  Smith, one  year.  Rev. 
I.  C.  Knowlton,  D.D..  assumed  his  charge  in  October, 
1875,  fifteen  years,  and  is  still  occupying  the  pulpits, 
with  acceptance,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

In  1868  the  West  Acton  Society  built,  furnished 
and  paid  for  a  very  pretty  and  pleasant  meeting- 
house, which  it  has  used  and  greatly  enjoyed  ever 
since. 

In  1861  the  South  Acton  Society  moved  into  Ex- 
change Hall,  a  large  and  handsome  aaditorium, 
where  it  worshiped  for  seventeen  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  a  church  of  more  than  thirty 
members  was  organized  at  West  Acton.  Present 
number  of  members,  about  sixty  in  all. 

On  February  21,  1878,  a  handsome  and  completely 
ftirnished  church  edifice  was  dedicated,  with  appro- 
priate services,  at  South  Acton. 

Each  pariah,  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  though  de- 
pleted by  the  removal  of  many  of  its  young  people  to 
city  centres,  is  enjoying  a  fair  state  of  prosperity. 
Each  meeting-house  is  pleasant  and  convenient,  kept 
in  good  repair  and  occupied  every  Sunday. 

The  Baptists. — The  Baptist  Charch  is  located  at 
West  Acton.  It  was  organized  July  10, 1846,  with  a 
membership  of  twenty-three  persons.  The  present 
membership  is  over  one  hundred;  the  average  con- 
gregations 200.  The  Sabbath-school  has  always  been 
a  flourishing  adjunct  of  the  church,  now  numbering 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  have  an  attractive 
meeting-house,  located  centrally  in  the  village,  with 
I  all  the  modern  contrivances  to  promote  the  interest 
and  profit  of  the  worshipers.  They  have  a  large  and 
instructive  library  connected  with  the  society,  adapted 
;  to  give  general  culture  as  well  aa  religious  i nstmction- 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  and  the  length 
of  their  pastorates:  Rev.  Horace  Richardson,  seven 
years;  Rev.  W.  H.  Watson,  seven  years;  Rev.  Jacob 
Tuck  (2d),  three  years;  Rev.  W.  K.  Davis, five  years; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Boomer,  four  years;  Rev.  J.  R.  Haskins. 
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Rev.  C.  L.  Rhoadea  came  to  the  West  Acton  Bap- 
tist Church,  as  its  pastor,  from  the  Lexington  Church. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  enlhusiaam,  and  during  his 
pastorate  of  four  and  one-half  years  bis  hands  were 
filled  with  work.  He  resigned  in  January,  1888,  to 
go  to  the  Fourth  Street  Church,  of  South  Boston. 

Rev.  Frank  A.  Heath  came  direct  from  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordained  June  7, 1888. 
He  ia  now  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  with  ahle  and 
liberal  assistants  in  active  co-operation,  and  with 
high  hopes  of  a  success  in  the  future  exceeding  any 
record  of  the  past.  Their  first  meeting-house,  dedi- 
cated July  19.  1847,  was  burned  July  2,  1853;  their 
second  meeting-house  was  dedicated  September  19, 
1854. 

Dajjiel  Wetheebee,  Esq.  (East  Acton). — Few 
men  have  held  a  more  prominent  position  in  Central 
Middlesex.  From  hia  youth  he  was  acknowledged 
as  a  leader.  His  early  education  commenced  and 
was  continued  in  the  old  tavern  situated  on  the 
"Great  Road"  from  Fitchburg  to  Boston,  of  which 
he  became  proprietor  in  later  years.  Wetherbee'a 
Tavern  was  known  from  the  Canada  line  to  our  me- 
tropolis, and  was  a  temporary  Mecca  of  drovers  and 
drivers  of  haggage-wagons  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury preceding  the  advent  of  railroads. 

The  small  stream  running  through  his  ancestral 
domains  he  at  once  improved  and  enlarged,  till  Weth- 
erbee's  Mills  comprised  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  illustrated  map  of  the  county.  Of 
public  life  he  had  his  full  share.  He  was  town  clerk, 
asse?sor  and  selectman  for  many  years,  and  five  years 
a  reprfsentative  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  State  Prison  at  Con- 
cord Junction.  He  became  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Lowell  and  Framingham  Railroad,  and  a  perma- 
nent director.  He  married  Clarissa  Jones,  daughter  | 
of  Abel  Jones.  He  died  July  6,  1883,  aged  sixty - 
eight  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children. 

The  American  Powdek  -  Mills. — These  mills, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  having 
their  business  oflSce  in  Boston,  are  located  in  the 
comer  of  fonr  towns — Acton,  Sudbury,  Maynard  and 
Concord.  They  cover  an  area  of  401  acres.  The 
capital  is  $300,000.  The  annual  production  is  in  the 
range  of  $240,000. 

These  mills  were  started  by  Nathan  Pratt,  in  1835, 
and  they  were  run  by  him  till  1864;  then  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  the  American  Powder  Company,  and 
that  company  was  formed  by  the  union  of  Massachn- 
setta  Powder-Mills,  located  at  Barre,  Mass.,  and  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  American  Powder 
Company,  1854. 

They  did  a  very  successful  business,  and  went  out 
of  business  in  1883,  and  were  succeeded  hy  the  Amer- 
ican Powder- Mills.  About  sixty  men  are  employed 
at  the  present  time.  They  are  doing  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful business. 
The  patriotic  emergencies  of  .\cton  have  always 


had  at  hand  a  bountiful  aupply  of  the  very  choicest 
quality  of  powder,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

SouTU  Acroy. — Fifty  years  ago  the  principal 
business  at  South  Acton  was  done  at  the  Faulkner 
Saw  and  Grist-Mill. 

The  houses  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  depot 
were  those  of  the  tavern,  for  many  years  the  residence 
of  Aaron  Jones ;  the  house  of  Abel  Jones,  his  son, 
across  the  road  oppo:iite,  on  the  hill,  and  that  of  Col. 
Faulkner. 

Besides  these  there  was  a  email  school-house,  a  few 
barns,  cooper-shops,  stables  and  out-buildings.  Now 
there  are  over  a  hundred  pleasant  residences,  a  num- 
ber of  mills,  stores  and  factories,  a  fine  church, 
assembly  hall,  chapel,  a  commodious  school-house, 
large  store  structures,  railroad  facilities  for  traffic  and 
travel,  and  a  village  noted  for  its  comfort  and  neigh- 
borly and  social  culture. 

Tattle,  Jones  &  Wetherbee. — On  the  rise  of  ground 
facing  the  Fitchburg  Railway  track  stands  the  central 
structure  of  the  vicinity — the  huh  of  trade  for  years 
of  this  section  of  country.  This  firm  is  composed  of 
these  gentlemen,  in  the  order  of  their  connection 
with  it:  James  Tuttle,  Varnum  Tuttle,  sons  of 
Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.;  Einathan  Jones,  a  grandson  of 
Aaron  Jones,  and  J.  K.  W.  Wetherbee,  each  marrying 
sisters  of  James  and  Varnum.  No  other  than  these 
have  ever  been  in  the  partnership.  The  present 
name  was  adopted  February  8,  1867,  when  Mr.  Weth- 
erbee was  admitted.  Mr.  Jones  joined  about  1852, 
and  between  these  dates  it  was  James  Tuttle  &  Co. 
From  1843  to  1852  it  was  J.  &  V.  Tuttle.  J^es 
Tuttle  began  trade  on  his  own  account  in  1839.  A 
year  or  so  here  and  three  at  Acton  Centre,  and  he 
was  ready  to  start  with  his  brother  at  the  South  Vil- 
lage, which  had  just  been  reached  by  a  railroad  from 
Boston.  Then  the  lower  part  of  the  building  now 
occupied  by  jeweler  Baldwin  was  constructed,  n  single 
story,  with  its  basement,  for  the  beginning  of  these 
operations.  The  house  of  Mr.  James  Tuttle  is  to  the 
rear  of  this  enlarged  structure.  These  young  men 
of  twenty-five  and  twenty-one  started  with  good 
pluck  and  with  a  will  to  succeed,  but  with  little  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  their  future.  The  railroad 
terminus  was  then  at  West  Acton.  All  things  seemed 
at  the  time  to  favor  that  village.  Long  after  they 
started  no  little  trade  went  past  them  to  the  prosper- 
ous concern  of  Burbeck  &  Tenney.  That  was  then 
called  Horse-power  Village,  acd  this  nothing  but  Mill- 
corner,  where  merged  a  half-dozen  roads  Irom  Box- 
boro',  Acton  Centre,  Westford,  Sudbury  and  Stow. 
That  was  a  stage,  this  only  a  saw  and  grist-mill 
centre. 

In  a  few  years  they  wen  the  good  start  which  is 
half  the  battle. 

In  those  early  days  they  did  a  business  of  $25,000 
per  year.  This  gradually  grew  until  ii  reached  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  with  appliances  to  match  the 
growth.    In  1850  they  moved  to  their  new  store  on 
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the  site  of  the  present  grocery.  This  building  con-  |  lage,  n^hose  enterprise  in  the  succesafal  maaagement 
sisted  of  basement,  a  full  3tor\-  above  and  an  attic  |  of  the  interest,  and  whose  generous  contributions  in 
floor.  Shed,  carriage-house  and  barn  stretched  from  the  way  of  pmblic  improvement  are  appreciated  by 
it  back  along  the  Concord  pike.  the  community. 

James  Turtle  has  always  been  a  shrewd  and  jolly  Charles  Augustus  Harrington. — He  was  born  in 
helmsman,  and  when  he  set  his  crafc  on  these  waters  j  Shrewsbury,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  December  22, 
he  was  bound  to  steer  straight  to  the  destined  port,  i  1814,  where  he  lived  the  first  thirty  years.  He  mar- 
This  store  was  burned  January  20,  1866.  Within  a  |  ried.  May  31,  1866,  Mary  J.  Faulkner,  daughter  of 
year  the  restored  building  was  ready  for  a  new  launch,  I  Colonel  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner.  He  came  from  Wis- 
and  it  has  floated  safely  on  its  way  ever  since.  j  consin  to  Acton  in  1867,  and  has  resided  in  town 

The  large  dry-goods  store  on  the  hill  was  built  in  I  most  of  the  time  since.  Though  interested  in  public 
1860.  It  is  70  by  38,  and  60  feet  high,  with  a  central  '  affairs  he  has  never  sought  or  held  official  positious 
tower  on  front.  of  responaihility  except  to  act  as  assessor  for  Acton 

Exchange  Hall,  up  three  flights  from  the  ground  four  years.  He  is  an  earnest  Republican  in  politics 
at  front,  has  been  devoted  to  public  usra  from  the  and  liberal  in  his  support  of  enterpriies  for  the  benefit 
outaeL  The  Universalists  worshiped  there  until  the  of  the  community.  He  has  been  largely  instrumental 
new  church  was  occupied  in  February,  1878.  Every  j  in  giving  to  South  Acton  its  new  impetus  towards  a 
sort  of  gathering  and  entertainment  has  been  held  ]  prosperity  exceeding  all  previous  records.  He  built 
within  its  walls.  Its  dances,  socials,  concerts,  lec-  his  own  elegant  mansion  which  overlooks  towards 
tures,  campaign  meetings,  caucuses  and  conventions  the  west,  the  Faulkner  house  and  the  water  scenery 
have  made  it  well  and  widely  known.  of  the  "Big  Brook,''  and  the  fine  mansion  recently 

The  prosperity  of  the  firm  rests  upon  its  equity,  huilt  on  the  western  and  northern  slopes  of  the  vil- 
Yankee  s.igacity  and  thrift.  The  gentlemen  con-  j  lage;  the  retreating  low-lands  of  the  Xew  England 
necled  with  it,  many  and  various,  stand  high  in  the  }  settlement  are  also  seen  in  the  distance,  with  clusters 
regard  of  their  fellow-townsmen.    The  senior,  Mr.  !  of  comely  dwelling- houses. 

James  Tuttle,  has  been  selectman,  assessor,  overseer  The  thirty  daily  incoming  and  departing  trains 
of  tbe  poor,  chairman  of  committee  for  building  '  which  pass  on  the  Fitchhurg  Railroad  help  the  ef- 
school-house,  church  and  other  pub.'ic  buildings.  |  fectiveness  of  this  panorama  of  beauty  as  seen  from 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  prominent  in  town  affairs.  Mr.  |  the  windows  of  Mr.  Harrington's  home.  He  has  re- 
Varuum  Tuttle  has  been  a  stanch  pillar  of  the  |  huilt  and  enlarged  the  Faulkner  Mills,  put  in  an  ice- 
chaf>el  enterprise.  Mr.  Wetherbee  has  been  for  fif-  house,  store-house,  barn  and  an  elevator  for  the  flour 
teen  years  postmaster  at  Acton,  town  treasurer  for  and  grain  hiuineas  at  an  expense  of  $17,000.  He  re- 
years,  which  office  he  still  holds  ;  selectman  for  many  built  the  piano-stool  factory  which  was  burnt  Novem- 
yeara,  and  trustee  aud  executor  of  many  private  i  ber  9,  1386,  putting  in  steam  at  an  expense  of  $10,000. 
estates.  !  The  estimated  productions  of  this  Victory,  run  hy  Mr. 

J.  W.  TiUlU  &  Sons. — .Mr.  Joseph  Warren  Tuttle,  Chadwick,  annually  are  875,000,  which  are  3hipp)ed 
brother  to  Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  was  the  senior  mem-  j  to  all  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  Canada, 
ber  of  this  house,  and  lived  in  one  of  the  finest  man-  j  At  the  grain  and  flour-milli>,  now  in  charge  of  F.  J. 
sions  at  tiouth  Acton.  The  business  is  a  wholesale  !  Hastings  &  Hezzleton,  a  very  heavy  business  is  now 
commiasioD-merchant's  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  carried  on.  No  place  in  this  region  has  a  more  com- 
country  produce;  office,  No.  IG  and  18  Clinton  Street,  plete  stock  for  feed,  fertilizing,  garden  seeds,  farming 
Boston.  An  honorable  and  successful  career  of  forty-  |  tools;  flour  comes  in  and  goes  out  by  the  car-load, 
fire  years  has  given  the  house  a  high  standing  in  j  It  is  the  heaviest  grain  business  between  Waltham 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  trade.  The  business  was  j  and  Fitchburg;  estimated  annual  amount,  $150,000. 
founded  in  1843  by  J,  W.  Tu.ile.  The  Actos  Light  Ixfa>try  was  organized  in 

lu  1848  Mr.  George  W.  Tuttle  was  admitted  to  j  1805  and  then  consisted  of  forty -one  members,  includ- 
partneranip,  in  1874  Charles  Jone»,  in  1875  Charles  \  ing  officers.  The  following  gentlemen  previous  to 
H.  Tuttle,  and  1883  Herbert  A.  Tuttle.  I  1830  commanded  this  company:  Paul  Brooks,  Simon 

/.  A.  Bowcn. — The  shoddy  enterprise  at  South  ,  Hosmer,  Abijah  Hayward,  Silas  Jones,  James  Jones, 
Acton,  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Bowen,  is  one  of  import-  \  Aaron  Hayward,  Jonathan  Hosmer,  John  Fletcher, 
ance.  The  privilege  and  land  were  first  obliuned  o^f '  John  Handley,  Jr.,  Simon  Davis,  Abel  Furbush, 
Abel  Jones  for  a  woolen-mill  during  the  war,  by  S.  i  George  W.  Tuttle  and  Thomas  Brown. 
S.  Richardson,  by  whom  the  first  dam  was  erected.  >■  The  following  is  the  list  of  town  clerks:  Thomas 
The  amount  of  the  shoddy  and  extract  productions  i  Wheeler,  1735-36;  Simont  Hunt  1737—43 ;  Jonathan 
for  a  year  is  now  estimated  in  the  vicinity  of  3100,000  :  Hosmer,  1744-55;  John  Davis,  Jr.,  1756-57;  Jona- 
peryear.  The  business  has  been  profitable  and  em-  than  Hosmer,  1758-Cl;  Francis  Faulkner,  1762-96; 
ploys  over  thirty  bauds.  Mr.  Bowen,  the  proprietor,  Aaron  Jones,  1797;  John  Edwards,  1708-99;  David 
isagentlemanofquiethabits,  of  enfeebled  health,  yet  >  Barnard,  1800-07;  John  Robbins,  1808-17;  Joseph 
au  intelligent,  reputable  and  liberal  citizen  of  the  vil-   Noyes,  1818;  John  Robhins,  1819-20;  Joseph  Noyes, 
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1821;  Abraham  Conant,  1S22;  Francis  Tuttle,  1823- 
27;  Silaa  Jonea,  1828;  Stevens  Hayward,  1829;  Fran- 
cis Tuttle,  1830. 

Deacon  Ephraim  Robbins  and  Asa  Parlin,  Esq., 
were  of  Carlisle  when  it  was  a  district  of  Acton. 

Captain  Daniel  Fletcher  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  in  Boston,  22d  September,  1768; 
Francis  Faulkner  and  Ephraim  Hapgood  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  Concord,  October,  1774 ;  Josiah 
Hayward  to  Cambridge,  February,  1775,  and  again  in 
May ;  Francis  Faulkner  to  the  convention  in  Cam- 
bridge, for  forming  the  Constitution,  September,  1779; 
Captain  Joseph  Robbins  to  the  convention  in  Con- 
cord, to  regulate  the  prices  of  articles  of  produce,  etc., 
October,  1779;  Simon  Tuttle  and  Thomas  Noyes  to 
Concord  23d  of  May,  1786 ;  and  Asa  Parlin  to  the 
convention  in  Boston  in  1788,  to  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Repkesentatives.— Nathan  Brooks,  1836,  1837, 
1838.  1840;  Phineas  Harrington,  1841-42;  Ivory 
Eeyei,  1843,1846;  Daniel  Welherbee,  1844,  1845, 
1848,  1853,  1857  ;  Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury,  1850-^1; 
Moses  Hayward,  1852;  Joseph  Noyes,  1854;  Aaron 
C.  Handley,  1855,  1863;  William  D.  Tuttle,  1S56  ; 
John  Fletcher.  1861;  Luther  Conant,  1866,  1886; 
George  W.  Gates,  1870;  George  C.  Wright.  1873; 
Moses  Taylor,  1881 ;  Charles  Wesley  Parker,  1884 ; 
Aaron  C.  Handley,  1889;  Daniel  Fletcher,  1768; 
Josiah  Hayward,  1774-75  ;  Mark  White,  1776 ;  Simon 
Hunt,  1780;  Francis  Faulkner,  1782,  1785;  Thomas 
Noyes,  1787,  1789;  Ephraim  Robbins,  1790;  Jonas 
Brooks,  1791,  1802;  Asa  Parlin,  1803:  Jonas  Brooks. 
1804;  Samuel  Jones,  1805-06 ;  Jonas  Brooks,  1807-11 ; 
Stevens  Hayward,  1812;  Joseph  Noyes,  1813-18; 
Joseph  Noyes,  1821;  Francis  Tuttle.  1823-27; 
Steven  Hayward,  1828-29;  Francis  Tuttle,  18.30-31. 

Forty-four  years  during  the  ninety-6ve  since  incor- 
poration the  town  was  not  represented  in  the  General 
Court. 

Sexatobs.— Stevens  Hayward.  1844,  1845;  Win- 
throp  E.  Faulkner,  1853.  1854;  John  Fletcher,  1870, 
1871. 

lows  Clerks.— Francis  Tnttle,  Esq.,  1830-32, 
1834,  1835;  Silas  Jones,  1832-33;  J.  W.  Tuttle,  1836, 
1838;  Daniel  Wetherbee,  1839-54;  William  D.  Tut- 
tle, 1855. 

Gradcates  of  College. — Nathan  Davis,  son  of 
Samuel  Davis,  bom  November  30,  1737  ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1759;  ordained  minister  at  Dracut 
20th  November,  1765;  dismissed  in  1785;  removed  to 
Boston  and  was  appointed  chaplain  at  Fort  ladepen- 
dence,  and  a  review  oflScer;  died  jMarch  4,  1803, 
aged  65. 

John  Swift,  born  November  18,  1741 ;  graduated  in 
1762;  settled  as  a  physician  in  Acton;  died  in  1775. 

Asa  Piper,  son  of  Josiah  Piper;  graduated  in  1778,  \ 
and  waa  crdained  at  Wake6eld,  New  Hampshire, 
1785;  was  a  retired  pastor  in  that  place  after  leaving 
his  pastoral  charge. 


iiolomon  Adams,  son  of  Lieuten.int  John  Adams; 
born  March  18,  1761;  graduated  in  1788;  ordained 
pastor  at  .Middleton,  October  23,  179.'1;  died  Septem- 
ber. 1813,  aged  53. 
I  Daniel  Brooks,  graduated  in  1794;  settled  as  a 
trader  in  Westmoreland,  where  he  held  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace ;  died  at  Springfield,  Vermont. 

Thomas  Nuijes,  son  of  Thomas  Noyes,  born  Febru- 
ary 5.  1769;  graduated  in  1795;  ordained  pastor  of 
Second  Church  in  Needham,  July  10,  1799;  dis- 
raksed  in  1833,  after  a  faithful  discharge  of  his 
oHicial  duties  thirty-lbur  years.  To  his  clerical 
brethren  he  set  an  example  of  diligence,  punctuality 
and  perseverance.  As  a  preacher  he  was  respectable, 
grave  and  sincere,  jtractical  rather  than  doctrinal.  He 
brought  beaten  oil  into  the  sanctuary.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Puritans  and  a  consistent  Congrega- 
tionaliat. 

Luther  Wright,hoxn  April  19,  1770:  graduated  in 
1706;  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  in  Med- 
wiiy,  June  13,  1798  ;  dismissed  September,  1815 ;  in- 
stalled at  Barringlon,  Rhode  Island,  January  20, 
1817  ;  dismissed  July  5,  1821 ;  he  resided  at  Ilolliston 
afterwards. 

Muses  Adams,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Adams ;  born 
November  28,  1777  ;  graduated  in  1797  ;  settled  as  a 
physician  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  and  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln. 

William  Emerson  Faulkner,  son  of  Franc's  Faulk- 
ner, Esq.  ;  born  October  23.  1776 ;  graduated  1797 ; 
read  law  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Hon.  Jabez 
Upham,  of  Brookfield,  with  whom  he  formed  a  part- 
nership in  business ;  he  died  October  1, 1804,  aged 
28,  and  left  a  most  worthy  character. 

Josiah  Adams,  son  of  the  Rev.  Closes  Adams ;  born 
November  3,  1781  ;  graduated  in  1801 ;  read  law  with 
Thomas  Heald,  Esq. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  June, 
1807,  and  settled  in  Framingham.  He  delivered  the 
Centennial  address  in  1835. 

Luther  Faulkner,  son  of  Francis  Faulkner ;  born 
May  7.  1779  ;  graduated  in  1802;  was  a  merchant  in 
Boston. 

Jonathan  Edwards  Scott,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia; 
a  resident  in  Acton  before  he  entered  college ;  grad- 
uated in  1S02  ;  commanded  a  vessel  at  sea. 

Joseph  Adams,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Adams;  bom 
September  23,  1783;  graduated  in  1803;  settled  as 
an  attoruey  in  AVest  Cambridge;  died  June  10,  1814. 

John  Ruggles  Cutting,  son  of  William  Cutting; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1802 ;  ordained  at 
Waldoborough,  Maine,  August.  1807;  dismissed 
March,  1812,  and  was  afterwards  a  teacher  of  youth. 

Henry  Durant  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1828;  waa 
a  tutor  in  Yale ;  all  these,  excepting  the  two  first  and 
the  last,  were  prepared  for  college  under  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams. 

Beo.  James  Fletcher.— He  was  born  in  Acton,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1823,  and  was  the  son  of  Deacon  John  and 
Clarissa  Jones  Fletcher.     He  fitted  for  college  at 
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Leicester  Academy,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Ipswich 
Academy,  New  Hampshire,  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1S43,  at  Andoyer  Theological  Sem- 
inarr  in  1S46,  and  n-as  a  resident  licentiate  a  year; 
pastor  of  the  ilaple  Street  Ckingregational  Church, 
Danvers,  fifteen  years;  principal  of  the  Holten  High 
School,  Danvers,  five  years;  of  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton,  six  years;  of  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary, 
Manchester,  Vt.,  three  years.  He  has  taught  forty- 
nine  terms  in  all ;  been  committeeman  eighteen 
years  and  superintenden:  of  schools  six  years.  He 
married  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Octoher  10,  1849,  Lydia 
Middleton,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Woodward,  mis- 
sionary to  Ceylon,  granddaughter  of  Prof.  Bezaleel 
Woodward,  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  adopted 
daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Fletcher,  late  of  Concord, 
Ne«v  Hampshire. 

George  G.  Parker. — He  was  horn  in  Acton,  June  19, 
1S26.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Asa  Parker  and  Ann 
Margaret  (ilcCaristone)  Parker.  He  fitted  for  college 
At  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  and  Appleton  Acad- 
emy, New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  He  taught  school  in  Ac- 
ton and  elsewhere.  He  graduated  from  Union  College, 
New  York,  in  1852  ;  studied  law  at  the  Albany  Law 
School,  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  har  of 
that  State. 

In  1S56  he  settled  in  Milford,  Mass.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Worcester  Co.  har,  where  he  has  since 
practiced.  For  many  years  he  has  heen  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  School  Committee  of  Milford,  senior 
wAfden  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Milford. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  hut  joined  the  Gree- 
ley party  in  1872,  was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  of  that  year,  and  represented  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Legislature  in  1876.  December 
26,  1854,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  T.  Woodbury,  Augusta.  Their  child,  Marga- 
ret Augusta,  died  at  Milford  in  1861. 

William  M.  Parker,  M.D. — He  was  horn  in  Acton, 
June  15,  1S2S,  son  of  Parker  and  Ann  Margaret 
OlcCaristone)  Parker.  He  acquired  a  thorough  aca- 
demical education,  and  entered  the  Berkshire  Medical 
Institution  at  Pittsfield,  and  graduated  in  1853.  He 
practiced  in  Shuteshury  about  five  years.  He  there 
served  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  From 
18-56  to  1350  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Tenth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  militia.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Milford,  and  there  followed  his  profession  till  his 
death,  March  1,  1883.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medico-Legal  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  was  State  Medical  Examiner  in  Worcester 
County.  He  was  married  June  25,  1872,  to  Miss 
Emma  T.  Day,  whose  death  preceded  his  own  by 
about  six  months.  He  left  his  only.child,  Lillian 
Blanche,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Parker,  by  whom 
she  was  adopted.  The  Milford  historian,  Mr.  Ballon, 
speaks  of  his  social  standing  as  being  in  accord  with 
the  doctor's  eminence  as  a  physician  and  citizen. 


Hon.  Henry  L.  Parker. — He  was  born  in  Acton. 
He  was  the  son  of  Asa  Parker  and  .\nn  Margaret 
(McCaristoue)  Parker.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1856.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
\  Worcester  County  in  1859,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  and  was  trial  justice 
for  about  three  years;  removed  to  Worcester  in  1865, 
where  he  has  heen  in  practice  since. 

In  1886  and  1887  he  was  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  from  Worcester.    In  1886  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Committee  on  Probate  and  on  Drainage.  In 
1887  he  was  chairman  of  Committee  on  Probate.  In 
I  1889  and  1890  he  was  Senator  from  the  First  Wor- 
'  cester  Senatorial  District    In  1889  he  was  member 
of  Judiciary  Committee  and  chairman  of  Public  Ser- 
vice.    In  1890  be  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  fol- 
lowing Committees:  Judiciary, Rules,  Election  Laws 
and  Special  Elections.    In  Worcester  was  six  years 
a  member  of  the  School  Board.    For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  heen  president  of  the  Worcester  County 
,  Horticultural    Society  and  senior  warden  of  St. 

Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  also  member  of  the  Board 
j  of  Associated  Charities. 

Rev.  Ephraim  Hapgood,  son  of  John  and  Clara 
'  Hapgood,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1874, 
i  pursued  theological  studies  at  Newton  Theological 
I  Seminary ;  was  settled  in  Seward  City,  Nebraska. 
Rev.  Josiah  W.  Brown  graduated  at  Dartmouth  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Edward  F.  Sherman. — Born  at  Southeast  Acton, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1843,  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Lowell.  The  mi. Is  at  Southeast  Acton 
called  the  Sherman  Mills. 

Luther  Jones,  M.D. — He  was  the  son  of  Silas  Jones, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1841. 

Eben  H.  Davis. — He  was  born  in  Acton,  1840.  He 
was  the  son  of  Eben  Davis.  He  graduated  at  Kim- 
ball Union  Academy  in  1857,  and  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1861.  He  took  a  course  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  then  entered  npon  his  life-work,  that  of 
toaching.  He  was  principal  of  the  Belmont  High 
School,  and  was  then  elected,  in  1869,  superintendent 
of  the  schools  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained 
a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  resigned  and  became  the 
stiperintendent  of  the  schools  in  Wobiirn,  which 
position  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  and  has  been 
superintondent  of  the  schools  iu  Chelsea  six  years. 
He  has  made  a  specialty  of  primary  methods  in  teach- 
ing, has  written  for  educational  magazines,  both  in 
the  South  and  in  the  Northeast,  has  lectured  in  several 
States  at  Institates,  and  is  now  editing  a  series  of 
readers,  in  behalf  of  the  Lippiucott  Publishers. 

Julvm  A.  Mead,  M.D. — He  was  horn  in  Acton  ;  the 
son  of  Oliver  W.  Mead.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at 
Exeter,  N.  H ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  and 
Harvard  Medical  School :  studied  over  tjvo  years  in 
the  medical  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe,  and  ia  now 
in  active  practice  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

George  Herman  Jlitt/c,  son  of  George  Tuttle;  pre- 
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pared  for  college  at  Concord  High  School ;  gradu-  | 
ated  nt  Harvard,  1687 ;  has  been  one  year  at  the  Med- 
ical University  of  Pennsylvania ;  one  year  at  Harvard  | 
Medical  School. 

Frederick  Brooks  Xoijea,  son  of  T.  Frederick  Xoyes, 
has  graduated  from  Audover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  nearly  completed  his  course  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Physicians. — Dr.  John  Swift,  son  of  the  minister, 
was  the  first  phyBician. 

Dr.  Abraham  Skinner  was  from  Woodstock,  Conn., 
and  commenced  practice  in  Acton  in  1781,  where  he 
died,  April  16,  1810,  aged  53.  He  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Francis  Faulkner,  E-'q.,  1788. 

Dr.  Peter  Goodnow  was  from  Bolton  ;  commenced 
practice  in  Acton  12th  October,  1812  ;  left  February 
18,  1827,  and  was  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

JDr.  Bela  Gardner  resided  here  from  1823  to  1828 ; 
removed  to  Vermont. 

Dr.  Hhrris  Cowdry,  born  at  South  Reading ;  grad-  , 
uated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  1824;  | 
commenced  practice  in  October,  1826. 

Paul  C.  Kittridge,  from  Littleton,  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Acton  August  30,  1830. 

Harris  Cowdry,  M.D.,  was  born  at  South  Reading 
(now  Wakefield),  Mass.,  September  23,  1803.  He 
studied  with  Dr.  Hunt,  of  that  place,  and  graduated 
at  the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  Fittsfield,  Mass. 

At  eighteen  he  applied  himself  to  the  vocation  of  a 
nurse,  and  in  this  work  he  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
medical  profession.  He  entered  upon  this  pursuit 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  grappled  bravely 
with  the  obstacles  that  met  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
profession,  and  soon  took  a  front  rank. 

In  choosing  a  field  for  practice,  several  places  were 
in  mind.  The  fruita  which  abounded  in  Acton,  even 
at  that  early  date,  attracted  hie  notice,  and  here  he 
determined  to  locate.  Possibly,  other  attractions  may 
have  helped  his  decision,  for,  in  due  time,  he  found  a 
helpful  companion  in  Miss  Abigail  Davis,  daughter 
of  Eben  Davis,  a  native  of  Acton.  Here  he  practiced 
hia  profession  for  nearly  half  a  century — nearly  the 
average  life  of  two  generations. 

The  country  in  Acton  and  the  adjacent  towns  is 
but  sparsely  populated,  and  his  rides  were  long  and 
fatiguing. 

As  a  physician  be  was  faithful  and  conscientious 
to  all — both  rich  and  poor.  With  the  latter  he  was 
attentive  and  sympathizing,  and  in  his  charges  leni- 
ent. The  case  of  each  patient  he  made  an  especial 
study.  He  was  continually  gathering  up  improved 
methods  of  practice  from  medical  works  and  from 
the  experience  of  friends,  not  allowing  his  mind  to 
run  in  ruta. 

As  a  general  practitioner  he  excelled.  Others  in 
the  profession  may  have  been  his  superiors  in  some 
special  branches,  but  for  the  varied  work  to  which  he 
was  called,  few  have  been  hi*  equals.  As  he  entered 
the  sick-room  he  brought  a  cheerful  countenance  and 


a  happy  style  of  conversation,  inspiring  confidence, 
both  in  the  patient  and  attendants.  He  was  fond  of 
children,  and  apt  in  discovering  and  treating  their 
ailments. 

He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Acton,  and  its  firm  supporter  to  the  end.  He  was 
a  reformer,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
anti-slavery. 

He  was  interested  in  education  ;  a  superintendent 
of  the  schools  sijsteen  years,  and  chairman  of  the 
School  Committee  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
fond  of  music,  and,  however  pressing  his  professional 
cares,  seldom  was  he  missed  from  the  village  choir, 
seldom  even  from  the  rehearsal. 

He  was  an  ardent  patriot.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
man  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  his  letter  to 
Captain  Daniel  Tuttle,  dated  May  1,  18G1,  is  here 
given : 

"  You  can't  tell  what  an  anxious  nigbt  we  spent 
after  the  telegraph  had  flashed  it  up  to  South  Acton 
that  the  Sixth  Regiment  had  been  attacked  in  Balti- 
more. We  are  proud  of  you,  and,  more  than  that, 
we  are  glad  the  friends  of  freedom  the  world  over 
know  of  your  noble  bearing. 

"  We  know  if  the  South  don't  back  down,  and  there 
comes  a  fight,  the  Davis  Guards  will  do  their  duty 
bravely  and  well. 

"  If  prayers  and  tears  can  help  you,  be  assured  you 
have  them  all.  You  never  saw  such  a  town-meeting 
as  we  had  last  Saturday.  We  are  ready  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  soldiers." 

He  was  one  of  those  few  men  who  never  grow  old. 
He  was  in  his  seventy-third  year  during  that  last 
winter  campaign.  His  locks  were  silvery,  but  his 
step  was  elastic,  his  eyes  flashed  with  the  fire  of  early 
manhood,  and  he  dashed  through  the  streets,  on  his 
way  to  the  sick,  whether  the  call  came  by  day  or 
night,  in  sunshine  or  storm. 

He  died,  as  he  wished,  with  the  harness  on.  That 
Centennial  Day  at  old  Concord,  April  19,  1875,  was 
too  much  for  him.  The  severity  of  that  raw,  chilly 
day  gave  him  a  fatal  attack  of  influenza,  from  which 
he  died,  after  a  short  but  painful  sickness.  May  6th. 

More  died  from  the  exposures  of  that  day  than 
from  the  original  19th,  a  hnndred  years  before,  and 
Dr.  Cowdry  was  one  of  these  patriotic  martyrs. 

He  had  two  children :  Arthur  H.  Cowdry,  a  suc- 
cessful physician  in  Stoneham,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Helen 
Little,  widow  of  Charles  Little,  M.D.,  whose  active 
professional  life  began  in  Acton  in  1866,  and  his  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Cowdry's  only  daughter  soon  after,  and 
his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  after  a  promising 
but  brief  professional  career. 

Char  let  Little,  M.B.—Di.  Little  waa  born  in  Bos- 
cawen,  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1860,  and  received  his  medical  degree  in  the  same  in- 
stitution in  1863;  died  November  16,  1869,  thirty-two 
years  old.  During  the  same  autumn  he  entered  the 
navy  as  asslatact  surgeon,  where  he  remained  until 
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the  clwe  of  the  war,  Unwilling  to  enter  upon  a 
private  practice  witbout  a  more  thorough  preparation 
for  his  work,  he  passed  the  winter  of  1865-66  at  the 
Collie  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  at  the  hos- 
pital in  New  York.  He  conamenced  his  active  pro- 
fessional life  at  Acton  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  soon  , 
after  married  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Harris  Cowdry, 
of  Acton. 

Dr.  Little  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  had  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  the  minutire  of  his  profession. 
His  practical  career,  though  short,  was  long  enough 
to  give  him  a  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  betoken  a  useful  and  successful  career.  He  was 
modest  in  his  manners,  but  outspoken  for  the  right. 
In  the  home  circle  he  was  best  appreciated.  He  was 
a  genial  husband,  brother  and  friend.  Hb  end  was 
peacelul  and  like  a  summer'st  cloud. 

John  M.  MUei,  M.D. — He  was  bom  in  Temple, 
N.  H.  His  father  was  a  minister  in  Temple  for  sev- 
eral years,  where  he  died.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Josiah  Taylor,  of  Temple.  He  was  educated  at  a 
medical  college.  He  practiced  in  Boxboro'  and  Lit- 
tleton and  settled  in  Acton  in  1843,  and  practiced 
here  until  his  death,  March  22,  1865,  aged  sixty-three 
years  and  five  months. 

Itaiah  Hutching,  M.D. — He  was  born  in  Westford, 
Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  September  23.  1829  ;  lived 
'on  his  father's  farm  in  Groton  till  eighteen  years  of 
age.  His  education  was  in  the  public  schools  and 
Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton.  He  entered  the  ofBce 
of  Dr.  Walter  Burnham,  of  Lowell,  as  a  student  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  graduated  from  the  Wor- 
cester Medical  College  in  1852,  and  the  same  year 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  West  Acton,  and 
for  most  of  the  time  since  has  continued  in  it  at  the 
same  place. 

He  was  in  the  Union  army  during  the  nine  months* 
campaign,  acting  assistant  surgeon  most  of  the  time 
in  the  same  regiment,  Sixth  Massachusetts,  during  100 
days'  campaign  as  second  lieutenant  Company  E.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Alden  Fuller,  West  Acton. 

Charlfs  Barion  Sanders,  M.D.,  bom  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  February  19, 1844.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  common  school  at  Berwick,  Me.,  and  at 
Berwick  Academy,  South  Berwick,  ^le.  Enlisted  as 
private  August  11,  1862,  in  RoUingsford,  N.  H.. 
and  served  with  the  Thirteenth  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers  (being  promoted  to  corporal)  until 
March  1,  1854,  when  he  was  discharged  by  orders 
of  the  War  Department  to  receive  commission  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  colored  troops, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Thirtieth  Regiment; 
was  through  the  Wilderness  campaign  and  was 
Uken  prisoner  July  30,  1864,  at  the  battle  of 
"  Crater,"  front  of  Petersburg,  and  was  confined  in  a 
rebel  prison  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  seven  months.  Mus- 
tered oat  of  service  December  10, 1865,  having  served 
as  adjutant  of  regiment  from  Ist  of  June,  1865.  Re-  | 
ceived  medicil  education  at  Harvard  and  Bowdoin 


June  1,  1869,  His  early  years  of  practice  were  in 
Lowell.  In  July,  1875,  he  located  at  Acton  Centre. 
September  4,  1878,  he  married  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Moses  Taylor,  Esq. 

Lawyers. — Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  resided  here  as  an 
attorney  in  1805-06,  but  left  the  town  and  died  in  the 
South. 

Ferdinand  Adolphus  Wyman,  Esq. — He  was  bom  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  December  28,  1850.  He  b  a  prac- 
ticing  lawyer,  resident  in  Hyde  Park,  which  place  he 
represents  for  the  second  term  in  the  Maiwachusetts 
Legislature.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  West 
Acion.  He  was  assignee  of  T.  Shaw  &  Brothera,  the 
extensive  leather  manufacturers,  and  as  assignee  or 
trustee  has  settled  other  large  estates.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  SuflTolk  bar  in  1886.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Railroads. 

A.  A.  Wyman,  Esq. — Mr.  Wyman's  full  name  is 
Alphonso  Adelbert  Wyman ;  he  was  bora  in  West 
Acton  January  29,  1862.  He  was  edurjited  in  the 
common  schools  of  Acton  and  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton ;  he  entered  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
187.5  ;  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  of  thirty  in 
1879.  He  was  president  of  the  Golden  Brand,  a 
literary  society  founded  in  1817.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Exonian,  a  school  paper,  and  he  was 
claos  historian  by  unanimous  choice  of  his  class.  In 
1879  he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honors  in  1883.  He  was  one  of 
twenty-five  in  a  class  of  200  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  holding  the  highest  rank  in  scholarship.  In 
December,  1883,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  Henry  W.  Paine  and  William  Varen  Vaughan, 
20  Washington  Street,  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  bar  ih  June,  1885,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Boston  and  West  Acton.  On  July  28, 1886,  he  was 
married  to  Laura  Aldrich,  and  his  residfenc<3  has  been 
in  West  Acton. 

Francis  C.  Nash,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Maine,  gradu- 
ated at  Tufts  College,  1863 ;  admitted  to  practice  in 
5Iaine  in  1856,  and  was  in  active  practice  in  the 
Elaine  courts  for  several  years.  He  opened  an  office 
in  Boston  (54  Devonshire  Street)  in  1880,  residing  at 
West  Acton,  at  the  homestead  of  Mr.  John  Hapgood, 
whose  daughter  Clara  he  married.  He  has  been  on 
Board  of  School  Committee  as  chairman  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools  iu  Acton,  and  held  other  positions 
of  trust. 

Mrs.  Clara  Hapgood  Nash,  daughter  of  John  and 
Clara  Hapgood,  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  October,  1872.  She 
was  the  first  lady  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the 
court,  in  which  she  was  for  several  years  in  co- 
partnership with  her  husband.  She  was,  before  her 
law  practice,  a  teacher  in  public  schools,  was  for  a  time 
an  assistant  principal  of  the  Dan  vers  High  School. 

Charles  B.  Stone,  Eeq. — He  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  February,  1890. 
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Feom  Shattcck's  Histoky  of  Concord. — A 
post-office  was  established  in  1828,  and  Silaa  Jones, 
Esq.,  was  postmaster. 
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In  1826  the  aggregate  time  of  keeping  schools  was 
28  mondw,  attended  by  412  pupils,  (227 males,  185  fe- 
males) ;  139  under  7  years,  160  from  7-14  and  1 13  from 
14  upwards. 

In  1825  there  were  2  carding-machines,  2  fulling- 
mOls  and  4  saw-mills  ;  valuation,  $862,928. 

Barrels  were  the  staple  production  of  the  town,  20, 
000  estimated  as  the  annual  production. 

The  population  in  1764  was  611 ;  in  1790,  including 
Carlisle,  853 ;  in  1800,  901 ;  in  1810, 885 ;  in  1820, 1047; 
in  1830,  1128. 

In  1821  there  were  140  dwelling-houses,  230  other 
buildings.  513  acres  of  tillage  land  on  which  were 
raised  705  bushels  of  rye,  932  of  oats,  5833  of  corn, 
75  of  barley,  140  of  heans;  1527  acres  of  mowing 
land,  producing  956  tons  of  hay  ;  2026  acrra  of  pas- 
turiug,  keeping  939  cows,  196  oxen;  2055  acres  of 
wood,  3633  acres  of  unimproved,  and  1311  unimprov- 
able ;  240  used  as  roads  and  500  covered  with  water. 

It  then  had  3  grist-mills. 

Miscellanies. — The  dark  day,  so  called,  was  May 
19,  1780.  Joseph  Chaffin  died  in  1836,  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  Solomon  Smith,  the  father  of  Luke, 
died  July  25,  1837,  t^ed  eighty-four.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-two  dwell! og-houses  in  South  Acton  in  a 
range  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  village;  109 
in  West  Acton  ;  60  in  the  centre.  Seventy  tboasand 
barrels  of  apples  are  shipped  from  West  Acton  per 
year.  Between  eight  and  nine  thousand  barrels  are 
rai.sed  within  a  mile  of  Acton  Centre  and  of  the 
choicest  quality  and  variety. 

QOABEY  WoBKS  IN  NoETH  AcTON.— This  enter- 
prise boa  opened  under  the  management  of  David  C. 
Harris  and  John  Sullivan,  with  encouraging  pros- 
pects. They  already  do  an  extensive  business,  send- 
iog  their  granite  as  far  west  as  Nebraska,  and  as  far 
south  as  Pennsylvania.  The  granite  has  a  peculiar 
merit  in  its  tint,  fineness  of  grain  and  durability,  and 
gives  a  growing  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  tried 
it. 

It  most  resembles  what  is  known  aa  the  Concord, 
N.  H.,  granite,  though  in  some  respects  it  is  thought 
to  be  superior  to  that. 

The  granite  has  been  known  for  quite  a  number  of 
years. 

A  part  of  the  monument  at  Lexington  came  from 
this  quarry,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen. 

The  Geeat  Blow— It  came  Sept.  23,  1815.  From 
"Gar  First  Century,"  by  R.  M.  Devens,  in  the  article 
relating  to  the  gale,  is  the  following  statement: 


I  "  In  the  little  town  of  Acton  the  damage  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  dollars. 

"This  gale  was  severe  at  the  Centre,  blowing  down 
several  of  the  horse  sheds  around  the  meeting-house. 
It  came  from  east  and  went  to  the  west.  It  was  es- 
pecially severe  among  the  forests  on  Myers  hill  oppo- 
site the  residence  of  Charles  Rohhins,  in  the  esst  part 
of  the  town.  It  is  remembered  by  several  now  living, 
and  they  have  never  forgotten  the  scene  of  falling 
forests." 

The  area  of  Acton  is  12,795  acres.  Its  valuation  in 
1886,  SI, 286,089.  Its  population  by  the  last  State 
Census  in  1885  was  1785  ;  dwelling-houses,  413.  The 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  in 
1889  was  267.  In  1885  there  were  190  farms,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  was  ?209,533.  The  product  of  the 
dairies,  $77,065.  Hay,  straw  and  fodder,  S50,132. 
Vegetables,  $19,417  ;  29,756  fruit  trees,  1467  neat 
cattle,  240  horses.  Aggregpte  of  goods  in  1885,  $332, 
345.  Valuation  in  1888,  §1,310,947.  School  property, 
$22,600.  Two  thousand  volumes  in  the  West  Acton 
libraries;  4000  volumes  in  William  A.  Wilde's  Me- 
morial Librar}'.  The  general  bealibfulness  of  the 
climate  is  well  established  by  the  records  of  the  pnst. 
Fatal  epidemics  have  been  rare.  Seldom  have  the 
years  been  marked  with  prevailing  sickness. 

The  average  longevity  for  the  last  26  years  includ- 
ing those  dying  in  infancy,  has  been  44  years  and  6 
months.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  approximate  aver- 
age for  the  entire  history  of  the  town.  Longevity  has 
always  been  a  feature  of  the  locality. 

During  thrae  26  years  the  average  number  of  deaths 
in  town  has  been  30;  the  total,  789.  Those  reaching 
60  years,  289 ;  those  reaching  70  years,  211 ;  those 
reaching  80  years,  98 ;  those  reaching  90  years,  14. 
The  highest  age  reported  is  that  of  Mrs.  Mehitable 
Piper,  101  years  and  2  months,  March  25,  1872.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Silas  Piper. 

FromShattuck's  "  History"  we  learn  that  during  the 
twenty  years  subsequent  to  1800  there  were  published 
208  intentions  of  marriages,  and  there  occurred  161 
marriages,  344  births,  302  deaths,  of  whom  72  died 
under  one  year  old,  32  were  80  and  upwards,  8  were 
90  and  upwards  and  one  lived  99*.  The  average 
number  annually  was  15,  about  one  in  70  of  the  whole 
population.    The  mean  average  Mge  was  35. 

Longevity. — ^The  causes  explaining  this  longevity 
are  not  obscure.  They  may  be  found  in  the  frugal 
habits  of  the  people ;  in  the  tonic  air  of  the  bills ;  in 
the  pure  water  of  the  springs  ;  in  the  excellent  drain- 
age of  the  low  lands,  by  means  of  running  brooks  and 
larger  streams;  in  the  variety  of  the  soil,  fertile 
enough  to  encourage  a  diligent  culture;  in  the  land- 
scapes ever  present  and  ever  shifting  to  accommodate 
the  moods  of  the  resting  or  laborious  hours;  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  ocean,  near  enough  to  enjoy  its  cool- 
ing baths  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  distant  enough 
to  escape  the  extreme  chill  of  the  more  vigorous 
months. 
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DEATHS  OF  THE  OLDEST  PERSONS. 

BcDj  imin  Brulrook,  April  27,  1744  ;  James  Brabrook,  died  at  Nova 
Scotiu,  I'ort  Lawrence,  Hay  S,  1756  ;  Samuel  Brabrook,  dieJat  Esmsford 
Island,  July  14,  1760  ;  Eraiicis  Bilker,  ISlo  ;  Isaac  Davis,  Sr.,  1740  ;  John 
Davis,  died  in  Littleton,  Oct.  6,  17S3  ;  Ebenezer  Davis,  died  March  5, 
1755 ;  John  Edwards,  died  Sept.  2,1,  1760  ;  Nathaniel  Edwards,  April  6tl), 
about  1800,' 80  years  old;  Dea.  Joseph  Fletcher,  Sept.  1,  1746  ;  Ammi 
Faulkner,  Aug.  4,  1750,  64  years  ;  Jonathan  Huscier,  Jr.,  Oct.  1,  1777  ; 
Ephndm  Hupgood  and  Nathaniel,  lost  in  a  vc&ael  at  sea  coming  home 
from  Maine,  Nov.  1,  1780  ;  Samuel  Jones,  Nov.  29,  1706  ;  Phineas  Os- 
good, on  Daniel  Tultle  place,  Dec.  27,  1752  ;  Samuel  Prescott,  July  25, 
175S  ;  George  Eubbius,  July  24,  1747;  NalLan  Bobbins,  June  7,  1761; 
Thomas  Smith,  May  10,  1758  ;  David  Stimson,  Sept.  25,  1746;  Daniel 
Shepherd,  SepL  15,  1785;  William  Tliomus,  Sept.  26,  1796  ;  Joseph 
Wheeler,  June  27,  1766  ;  Eusign  Mark  While,  Oct.  5,  1768;  Abraham 
W'ood,  Feb.  2G,  1769  ;  Jacob  Wood,  March  7, 1T69  ;  Hezekiah  AVheelcr, 
May  5,  1759,  supposed  to  be  grandfather  to  Josiah  D.  Wheeler  ;  Joseph 
Wuoley,  Juue  24,  1787  ;  182a,  James  Billings,  on  Perkins'  place,  74 
years;  1824,  John  White,  64;  David  Forbush,  May  19,  1803,  85; 
Titus  Law,  Feb.  16,  ISol,  84  ;  Dorothy  Bobbins,  widow  of  Nathan,  July 
9,  18u2,  93;  Joseph.  Piper,  Dec.  19,  1802,  85  ;  Sarah,  widow  of  Samuel 
Jone»,  Dec.  29,  1602,86;  Simeon  Hayward,  June  5,  1803,  48;  Lieut. 
John  Adams,  Oct.  30,  18u3,  87;  Stephen  Law,  Nov.  7,  1784,  77  ;  Francis 
Faulkner,  Ei>q.,  77,  Aug.  5,  1805  ;  Widow  Sarah  Cutting,  Dec.  25,  1805, 
97;  Lucy  Hunt,  wile  of  Dea.  Simon, March  31,  1808,71,  ;  Esther  Piper, 
widow  of  Joseph  Piper,  April  27,  1810,  85  ;  Catharine  Davis,  widow  of 
Simon,  Jon.  3,  1810,  81  ;  Dr.  Abraham  Skinner,  April  17,  1810,  64  ; 
Lieutenant  John  Heald,  Oct.,  1810,  90;  Thomas  Wheeler,  Nov.  17, 
1810,  65;  Ephraim  Hosmer,  Nov.  17,  1811,  89;  Rebecca  Faulkner, 
widow  of  Francis,  Es<i.,  76,  April3,  1S12;  Deacon  Joseph  Brabrook, 
April  28,  1612,  73  ;  1813,  Phillip  Bobbins,  Feb.  6,  73  ;  1813  Samuel 
Wright,  Match  2,  87  ;  1813,  Captain  Joseph  Brown,  Aug.  9,  61  ; 
1813,  Boger  W  heeler,  Dec.  3(1,  77  ;  1814,  Lieut.  Simon  Tuttle,  April  21, 
80  ;  1814,  Lieut.  Henry  Duraut,  May  0,  4u  ;  1814,  Capt.  Zedeklah  Smith, 
in  the  Army,  May  13,  45  ;  1814,  Silas  Brooks,  Aug.  11,  (;3  ;  1814,  John 
Harris,  Not.  26,  80;  1816,  David  Davis,  Sept.  10,  72;  181G,  John  Hunt, 
April  4,78;  1816,  John  Shepherd,  May  27,  64;  1800,  Capt.  Joseph 
EoLbiua,  March  31 ;  1810,  Capt.  Daniel  Davis,  Dec.  7,  67;  1817,  Samuel 
Wheeler,  April  6,  82;  1817,  Capt.  bti-vens  Hayward,  Oct.  6,  66  ;  1817, 
John  Handley,  De<;.  12,  81;  1819,  Benjamin  Wild,  in  Boston,  Aug.  2, 
.'6;  1819,  Thomas  Law,  March  20,  78  ;  1819,  Abraham  Hapgood,  April 
6,  66  ;  1820,  Ezekiel  Davis,  Feb.,  68  ;  1820,  Dea.  Simoi.  Hunt,  April  28, 
80;  1820,  Oliver  Jones,  Aug.  11,  82;  1820,  Daniel  Brooks,  .Aug.  26,  82; 

1821,  Joseph  Barker,  April  12,  99  ;  1821,  Nathaniel  Faulkner,  July  2, 
85;  1821,  John  Bobbins,  Dec.  3l8t,60;  1821,  Dea.  John  Wheeler,  50; 

1822,  Josiah  Bright,  63;  1822,  Jonathan  Hosmer,  July  10,  87;  1822, 
Smith  Foster,  67  ;  James  Marsh,  71;  1822,  Lieut.  Thomas  Noyes,  Nov. 
19,  82 ;  1824,  Joieph  Brooks,  74 ;  1824,  David  Barnard,  64  ;  1824,  Samuel 
Hayward,  82  ;  1821,  Jonathan  Billings,  died  In  Concord,  86  ;  1824,  John 
Wheeler,  64;  1825,  Stephen  Chaffin,  65  ;  1826,  Jonas  Brooks,  78;  1825, 
Joel  Willis,  44;  1826,  Samuel  Temple,  74;  1827,  Benjanjin  Brabrook, 
85  ;  1827,  Israel  Eubblos,  82  ;  1827,  Samuel  Parlin,  80  ;  1827,  Quartis  the 
colored  man,  61 ;  1827,  William  Reed,  65  ;  1828,  Ephraim  Forbush,  72; 
1828,  Nathan  Wheeler,  57  ;  1828,  Robert  Chaffln,  76  ;  1829,  Nalhan 
Brooks,  56  ;  1829,  John  Lamoon,  89  ;  1829,  John  Huut,  01  ;  1829,  Tlieo- 
dore  Wheeler,  52 ;  1830,  Joel  Hosmer,  60  ;  1830,  Reuben  Davis,  76  ;  1831^ 
Beth  Brooks,  91 ;  1831,  Calvin  Houghton,  78  ;  1831,  Joseph  Barker,  87 ; 
1831,  John  Reed,  73  ;  1831,  James  Fletcher,  43  ;  1832,  Ellas  Chaffln, 
77  ;  1832,  Jonathan  Davis,  80  ;  1832,  Elijah  Davis,  82 ;  1832,  John  Hay- 
waJd,  69;  lS;i3,  Thomas  F.  I^awrence,  62;  1833,  Daniel  Holden,  60; 
J833,  Abel  Conaut,  87  ;  1831,  William  Cutting,  80  ;  1834,  Ephraim  Bil- 
linga,  83;  1834,  Aaron  Hayward,  48;  1834,  John  Faulkner,  73;  1836, 
Capt.  Seth  Brooks,  91 ;  1835,  Moses  Fletcher,  50  ;  1836,  Lemuel  Dole, 
64;  1836,  John  D.  Robhine,  58;  1836,  Jonathan  Fletcher,  64  ;  1836, 
.'.r-^r.  Jones,  62;  1816,  Joseph  Chaffln,  84;  1836,  John  Kobblns,  Esq., 

Daniel  Taylor,  G5  ;  16;)8,  Luther  Wright ;  1837,  Moses 
87;  1837,  Solomon  Smith,  84;  1637,  Amos  Noyes,  72;  1838, 
Deacon  phineas  Wheeler,  65;  1838,  Ebenezer  Barker,  73;  1838,  Silas 
Piper;  1838,  Benjamin  Hayward  ;  1839,  Nathaniel  Faulkner,  73  ;  1839, 
David  Barnard,  45  ;  1839,  Peter  Fletcher  ;  1819,  Jonathan  Powers;  1840, 
Capt.  John  Handley,  54  ;  1840,  Simon  Hosmer  ;  1840,  Daniel  F.  Barker  ; 
18i(j,  John  O.lver;  1841,  Jonathan  Billings,  the  clock  maker,  61 ;  1841, 
Reuben  Wliseler ;  1841,  Joseph  B.  Chanil>erlain  ;  1841,  Daniel  White; 
18U,  Ephraim  Brooks;  1841,  Peter  Haynes  ;  1841,  Hannah  Leighton, 
92  ;  1842,  Jonas  Wood  ;  1842,  Abel  Proctor,  87  ;  1842,  John  Wheeler  ; 
Paul  Conant;  1841,  Luther  Bobbins,  41;   1844,  Samuel  Hand- 


ley;  1844,  William  Stearns;  1845,  Moses  Faulkner;  1846,  Animl  F. 
Adams,  79;  1846,  Charles  Handley,  87;  1846,  William  Reed,  08;  1847, 
Danforth  Law,  44;  1847,  Amos  Handley, '5;  1647,  John  Chaffin,  68; 

1848,  Samuel  Hosmer,  80,  Revolutionary  soldier;  1628,  Amos  Law,  61  ; 
1846,  John  S.  Fletcher,  67  ;  1848,  Ebenezer  Hohblns,  60  ;  1848,  Jonathan 
Wheeler,  61  ;  1849,  Ephraim  Hapgood,  67  ;  1819,  Allen  Richardson,  63  ; 

1849,  Nathaniel  Stearns,  01  ;  1849,  Joseph  Barker,  74  ;  1849,  Thomas 
Thorp,  94;  1850,  Joseph  Brown,  44:  1851,  Nathaniel  G.  Brown,  70; 
1851,  Nathan  Wright,  00;  1851,  Ebenezer  Davis,  74;  1862,  Tilly  Rob- 
bins,  79;  1852,  Silas  Holden,  68;  1853,  Daniel  Wetherbee,  father  of 
Phineas,  66  ;  1853,  Daniel  Barker,  79  ;  1864,  Nathan  D.  Hosmer,  83  ; 
18j4,  Joseph  Harris,  father  of  Daniel,  85  ;  1654,  Henry  Woods,  79; 
1856,  Ebenezer  Barker,  63  ;  1855,  Jouathan  Barker,  78  ;  1865,  Asa  Par- 
ker, 03  ;  1855,  Luther  B.  Jones,  67  ;  1666,  Dr.  Charles  Tuttle,  87  ;  1856, 
Abijah  Oliver,  80;  1860,  Ebenezer  Smith,  61;  1856,  John  Handley, 
father  of  David  M.,  93;  1660,  Solomon  Smith,  01;  1868,  Reuben  Bar- 
ker, 72;  1859,  Paltiah  Brooks,  77;  1859,  Eli  Faulkner,  79;  1669,  Sllaa 
Piper,  67;  1860,  Fiancis  Piper,  son  of  Josiah,  80  j  1860,  Dea.  John 
White,  75;  1861,  Silas  Jones,  74;  1861,  Edward  Wetherbee,  79;  1861, 
Jedidiah  Tuttle,  67  ;  1801,  Abraham  Conant,  77  ;  1862,  Cyrus  Wheeler, 
69;  1802,  Joel  Oliver,  84  ;  1803,  John  Harris,  86;  1803,  Joseph  Bra- 
brook, 83;  1603|  Reuben  Wheeler,  Josiah  D.'s  father,  81;  1863,  Joel 
Conant,  75;  1803,  Abel  Robblus,  71;  1864,  Simon  Tuttle,  71;  1801, 
James  Keyes,  89;  1804,  William  Heed,  father  of  Moses'  father,  83; 
1865,  Dr.  John  M.  Miles,  03  ;  1865,  George  W.  Eobbins,  son  of  Philip, 
64;  1866,  Charles  Robbina,  79;  1860,  Lulher  Conaut,  60;  1807,  Ivory 
Keyes,  62;  1868,  Hon.  Stevens  Hayward,  81  ;  1866,  Jonathan  B.  Davis, 
78;  1868,  Luther  Davis,  81 ;  1809,  Dr.  Peter  Goodnow,  died  in  Boston, 
80  ;  1670,  Cyrus  Putnam,  72  ;  1870,  Amos  Handley,  70;  1672,  Mehitablo 
Barker  Piper,  101-2-1,  March  25  ;  1872,  Abel  Jones,  88  ;  1872,  Dea.  Silas 
Hosmer,  80;  1872,  Jonathan  Hosmer,  86;  1872,  Simeon  Kuiglits;  1873, 
James  Harris,  08  ;  1873,  Abel  Farrar,  76  ;  1673,  Elnatban  Jones,  78  ; 
1663,  William  Reed,  69  ;  1874,  Silas  Taylor,  60  ;  1674,  Nathaniel  Hap- 
good, 89;  1874,  George  Robbina,  90;  1874,  Simon  Hapgood,  86;  1875, 
Aldeu  Fuller.  77;  1875,  Dr.  Harris  Cowdry,  72  ;  1376,  Ithaniar  Parker 
76  ;  187B,  Amos  Cutter,  88  ;  1876,  Oliver  W.  Drew,  M.D.,  78  ;  1876,  Mrs. 
Eliza,  wife  of  Elriathan  Jones,  79;  1676,  Samuel  T.  Adams,  79;  1870, 
Mrs.  Susan  Abel  Forbush,  76;  1877,  Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  86;  1677, 
Rufus  Tenney,  82  ;  1877,  Dennis  Putnam,  82  ;  1878,  Mrs.  Harriet  Tuttle, 
widow  of  Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  82;  1878,  Nathan  Chaffln,  77;  1878, 
Thomas  Taylor,  72 ;  1676,  Silas  F.  Bowker,  83 ;  1878,  Miss  Submit 
AVheeler,  76;  1679,  Daniel  Jones,  66;  1879,  Dea.  John  Fletcher,  69; 
1879,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Stearns,  86  ;  1879,  Jeremiah  Hosmer,  son  of  Amos 
and  Susan,  85;  1879,  Mrs.  Harriet  Davis,  82;  1870,  Levi  Ohainbeilain, 
72  ;  1879,  Ruth  Dole,  00;  1879,  Mrs.  Myra  T.  Miles,  74  ;  1860,  Ebenezer 
Wood,  87  ;  1880,  Jonathan  Wheeler,  89  ;  1880,  Peter  Tenney,  81  ;  1880, 
Col.  Wiutlirop  E.  Faulkner,  74;  1880,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hager,  91;  1880, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Noyes,  66;  1880,  Mrs.  Betsey  Chaffln,  87;  1660,  William 
Davis,  89  ;  1861,  Nathan  Brooks,  61 ;  1881,  Mrs.  Iluth  C,  wife  of  Joseph 
P.  Reed,  73  ;  1661,  Abel  Forbush,  84  ;  1881,  Mrs.  Betsey  H.  Adams,  86  ; 
1881,  Aaron  Fletcher,  60 ;  1881,  Joseph  P.  Reed,  73;  1861,  Jonathan  A. 
Piper,  73 ;  1881,  James  W.  Wheeler,  69 ;  1862,  Joseph  Wheeler,  86 ; 
Jonas  Blodgett,  71;  1883,  Tilly  Robhins,  81;  Daniel  Wetherbee,  68; 
1881,  Simon  Hosmer,  84  ;  1867,  Robert  Chaffln  ;  1868,  David  M.  Handley, 
66;  Cyrus  Barker,  65. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


HENRY  SKINNER. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  this  me- 
mento of  the  past,  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Skinner's 
husband.  It  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  man 
as  he  appeared  in  early  manhood.  He  was  a  genial, 
cultured  gentleman;  fond  of  reading,  though  not  a 
graduate  of  college;  moving  in  the  choicest  circles 
of  society  ;  quiet  in  his  style,  but  buoyant  and  active. 

He  went  to  Brookfield,  when  a  youth,  to  act  as 
clerk  in  a  store.  The  storekeeper  told  him  never  to 
find  fault  with  the  butter  vphich  the  customers  brought 
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for  barter,  but  simply,  upon  examining  its  quality,  to 
tell  thcni  how  much  ho  would  give  thom. 

Ilia  father,  Dr.  Abraham  Skinner,  died  in  1810, 
when  Henry  was  obliged  to  return  to  Aoton,  and,  in 
company  with  his  brother,  Francis  Skinner,  for  awhile 
had  charge  of  the  farm.  The  homestead  and  farm 
were  afterwards  owned  by  Charles  Tutllo. 

Dr.  Skinner  built  the  house  on  this  site  in  1791, 
which,  in  its  day,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Skinner,  built 
about  the  same  time,  ranked  among  the  most  elegant 
in  town. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Abraham  Skinner  was  a  Miss  Colt, 
from  Marlboro'.  He  had  a  large  medical  practice  for 
years.  Dr.  Skinner's  father  was  noted  as  a  violinist. 
He  could  play  on  the  violin  and  jump  through  a 
window  and  not  break  the  time  or  the  tune. 

Francis  Skinner,  the  brother  of  Henry,  was  a  noted 
merchant  in  Boston,  and  became  quite  wealthy  in 
trade,  and  was  generous  in  his  treatment  of  his  broth- 
er's widow. 

Mrs.  Skinner  tells  this  anecdote  of  her  husband, 
after  locating  in  business  in  Andover  :  "  A  friend  of 
Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Kidder,  said  to  him,  one  day,  'Now, 
Skinner,  you  ought  to  be  married  ;  and  I  wish  to 
make  you  this  proposition:  If  you  will  get  married 
within  a  year  you  shall  have  my  house,  rent  free,  for 
a  year ;  but  if  you  don't  get  married  within  a  year, 
you  shall  give  me  one  of  your  best  carpets  for  my 
new  house.'  Upon  this,"  Mrs.  Skinner  said,  "he 
came  right  over  to  Acton  and  got  married.  He  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  rent  of  that  house  a  year,  any 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Skinner,  smilingly. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  noted,  while  a  trader  in  Andover, 
for  his  earnest  temperance  principles.  He  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Andover,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  stirring  the  whole  community  with 
his  appeals  for  a  reform. 

Among  his  papers  is  this  quaint  agreement,  signed 
by  Mr.  Skinner,  showing  his  style  of  work  in  this 
line : 

"  This  is  to  Certify,  That  Henry  Sklnuer  agrees  to  give  Rogers  Blood 
cloth  to  make  a  good  coat,  proyiding  he  docs  uot  drink  any  rum,  gin  or 
brandy,  wine  or  any  kind  of  intoxicating  spirits,  for  twelve  montlis 
from  this  day  (Andover,  .July  20,  1828),  and  Blood  is  to  forfeit  ten  dol- 
lars if  he  does  not  abide  by  this  agreement.  Signed  In  presence  of 
John  Berby,  who  promises  to  make  tiie  clotli  into  a  coat  for  Mr.  Blood 
if  he  obtained  it  in  the  aforesaid  way." 

The  autograph  appended  to  the  portrait,  of  Mr. 
Skinner,  here  presented,  was  cut  from  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Skinner  dying  before  the  fulfillment  of  this  ob- 
ligation, there  is  this  additional  statement: 

"  ANnoTEn,  April  10,  1830. 
"  Ileceivrd  of  .Tosiah  II.  Adams,  administrator,  six  dollars,  In  full  the 
within  obligation  by  me.  Boqem  Blood." 

Mr.  Skinner  was  active  in  exertions  to  repress  the 
liquor  traffic  in  Andover,  urging  the  rumseller  to 
stop,  and  in  some  cases  securing  pledges  to  that  effect. 
His  early  death  was  a  great  public  calamity  as  well 
as  a  private  grief. 


JOSICni  BKADllOOK. 

Mo  was  the  father  of  George,  Alfred,  Surah  and 
Benjamin.  His  fine  engraving,  prcsoiilcd  to  the  jiiib- 
lic  in  this  history  ol' Acton,  is  that  of  a  man  who  had 
some  notable  features  of  character  worthy  of  special 
remembrance.  Ho  was  an  honest  man.  So  all  the 
records  prove;  so  all  the  reminiscences  of  the  man 
reported  by  his  most  familiar  contemporaries  aflirm. 
He  was  houest  in  large  trusts;  his  honesty  went  down 
also  into  the  minutico  of  life  equally  sure.  If  he  had 
made  the  mistake  of  a  cent  in  trade  with  the  store- 
keeper anywhere  in  town,  his  first  steps  were  directed 
back  to  the  man  wiih  whom  the  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  his  conscience  was  uneasy  till  full  satisfac- 
tion had  been  given.  The  witnesses  who  rise  up  in 
judgment  on  the  man  all  agree.  Says  one:  "If 
there  ever  was  an  honest  man  in  the  town  of  Acton, 
Joseph  Brabrook  was  that  man." 

His  integrity  was  impressed  upon  the  memories  of 
his  fellow-townsmen  as  vividly  as  the  clear  outlines 
of  the  beautiful  eminence  on  which  has  stood  for 
nearly  a  century  and  half  the  Brabrook  homestead. 
Thanks  to  his  sou  George,  we  have  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  father  and  family 
and  ancestry  associated  with  that  structure  in  the  life- 
like engraving  of  the  artist.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  of 
a  loyal  son  to  a  worthy  father.  The  noble  elm  to  the 
left  in  the  landscape  is  of  the  same  age  with  Alfred, 
another  son.  This  cluster  of  elms  around  the  Bra- 
brook house,  like  the  other  notable  elms  in  town,  are 
typical  illustrations  of  the  nobility  of  the  men  who 
planted  them  and  lived  and  died  under  their  shade. 

The  house  itself,  though  built  in  1751,  was  put  to- 
gether from  cellar  to  ridgepole  with  Brabrook  thor- 
oughness, and  it  stands  to-day  unrocked  by  the 
roughest  winds  that  sweep  over  the  heights. 

Mr.  Brabrook  was  a  cooper  and  made  barrels  in 
the  winter,  and  the  Brabrook  stamp  was  enough  to 
carry  them  forthwith  into  and  out  of  the  market.  He 
raised  hogs,  and  there  were  no  cleaner  or  better  hogs 
in  town.  He  did  not  let  them  revel  in  their  trough 
after  dinner,  but  invented  an  arrangement  for  lifting 
it  at  once  out  of  their  reach  till  the  next  meal  was 
ready.  He  raised  peaches,  and  they  were  of  the  best 
quality  and  had  the  real  Brabrook  flavor.  The  can- 
ker worms  at  one  time  made  their  raid  upon  his 
peach  orchard.  He  met  them  at  their  first  outset, 
and  said,  "Those  worms  are  not  to  eat  my  peach 
orchard,"  and  off  went  the  branches.  A  new  and  bet- 
ter growth  soon  repaid  for  the  trimming. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  size;  not  large,  nor  tall, 
not  demonstrative,  not  loud  spoken  on  the  streels  or 
elsewhere,  but  efficient  in  bringing  about  sure  results. 
He  lost  no  time  at  the  loitering  places  of  the  village. 
If  he  took  his  oxen  to  the  blacksmith's  to  be  shod 
and  Blodgett  said,  "Please  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
will  attend  to  your  case  shortly,  Mr.  Brabrook,"  heat 
once  started  them  on  their  homeward  beat,  saying, 
'  "I  will  come  again,"  and  he  would  do  it,  a  second 
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and  a  third  time  if  neceaaary.  He  was  a  peaceable, 
careful,  reverent  man.  He  kept  up  his  habit  of  ask- 
ing a  blessing  at  the  table  in  his  latest  life,  even  when 
his  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard  by  him  who  saI 
nearest  at  the  table.  Silas  Cjnant,  Sr.,  heard  one  of 
hia  last  utterances.  It  was  this:  "  O  G<id,  we  thank 
thee  for  this  food  that  is  set  before  us  ;  we  thank  thee 
kindly  for  Christ's  sake." 

He  was  devoted  to  his  family.  He  had  an  efficietit, 
worthy  companion  in  his  wife,  whose  energy  and 
wisdom  aided  him  es.'^eniially  in  accomplishing  the 
grand  issue  of  his  life-work. 

H^s  quiet,  faithful  ministries  in  her  last  painful 
and  prolonged  sulfcrings  are  remembered,  and  have 
endeared  his  name  to  a  large  circle  of  appreciating 
neighbors.  His  children  riss  up  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  life  on  the  Hill  and  call  him  bleased.  Hedied 
February  15,  1S03,  aged  eighty-three  years  and  six 
months.  His  wife,  Sally,  died  December  17,  1847, 
aged  si.xty-five  years  and  six  months. 

Two  Brabrook's  brothers  were  here  as  early  as 
1669. 

Thomas  married  Abigail  Temple,  daughter  of 
Richard  Temple,  in  1669,  and  died  in  1692.  Joseph, 
from  whom  those  bearing  the  name  descended,  mar- 
ried Sarah  Graves,  in  1672,  and  had  one,  Joseph,  who 
married  S^rah  Temple,  and  died  in  1719.  He  was 
father  to  Benjamin  and  grandfather  to  Deacon  Jo- 
seph. 

Second,  John,  who  died  a  soldier  at  Lancaster,  in 
1705.    Several  daughters. 

James,  died  at  Fort  Lawrence,  in  Nova  Scoua,  iu 
1706. 

Benjamin  Brabrook,  the  father  of  Deacon  Joseph 
Brabrook,  was  second  lieutenant  of  Company  5,  Third 
Regiment  of  ililitia,  iilarch  7,  17S0.  John  Heald, 
first  lieutenant ;  Simon  Hunt,  captain.  He  died  Jan- 
uary 14,  1827,  aged  eighty-five- 

Joseph  Brabrook  was  chosen  deacon  September  29, 
1775,  and  died  .Vpril  23,  1812,  aged  seventy-three, 
holding  the  otBce  thirty-seven  years.  Anna  Bra- 
brook, widow  of  Deacon  Joseph,  died  March  2,  1816, 
aged  seventy-five. 

Joseph  Brabrook,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Dorcas, 
was  bom  March  24.  1733.  Benjamin,  son  of  Benja- 
min, was  bom  July  12,  1741.  Benjamin  Brabrook, 
son  of  Bei  j^imin,  was  married  June  6,  1773. 

Joseph  Adams  Brabrook,  son  of  Joseph,  Jr.,  and 
Sally,  was  born  November  13,  1806.  Benjamin  F. 
Brabrook,  son  of  Jo.ieph,  Jr.  and  Sally,  was  bom 
September  15,  1309.  Sarah  Appleton  Brabrook, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sally,  born  November  29, 
18iK.  George,  son  of  Joseph,  and  Saily,  born  No- 
vember 9,  l:S-23.  Alfred. 

Benjamin  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  preached 
with  efBciencj-,  but  died  young. 


BRADLEY  STONE. 

He  was  born  Sept.  4,  1801,  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H. 
His  father's  name  was  Joel  and  his  grandfather's 
Peter.  He  came  to  West  Acton  when  a  young  man, 
and  established  himself  as  a  blacksmith  and  soon 
exhibited  an  originality  and  versatility  of  talent 
which  inspired  great  hopes  of  his  future  success. 

Sept.  29,  1828,  he  married  Clarissa  Hosmer,  daugh- 
ter of  Nathan  and  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Hapgood, 
recently  deceased.  She  was  born  March  11,  1804. 
She  has  been  a  bold,  patient,  cheerful  helper  and 
companion  all  his  days.  She  lived  with  him  uncom- 
plainingly in  the  little  school-house  at  the  crosa-roadB 
till  he  built  the  brick  house  on  the  corner,  where 
they  lived  ten  years.  She  was  efficient  in  house- 
keeping, cooking  at  one  time  for  thirty  men  when  the 
railroad  was  in  process  of  construction.  She  looked 
after  the  sick  of  the  village  during  the  long  period  of 
its  growth,  still  caring  for  the  same  after  her  strength 
failed. 

They  have  journeyed  happily  together  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  and  are  now  stepping  down  the  de- 
clivities with  sprightliness,  hand  in  hand,  ready  for 
the  Master's  call.  They  must  be  the  oldest  couple 
in  town,  the  hasband  in  the  eighty-ninth  and  ths 
wife  in  the  eighty-sixth  year. 

The  names  of  their  children  are  here  given :  George 
Henry,  born  in  Concord,  June  1,  1829,  died  June  24, 
1856;  Mary  Ann  H.,  bom  in  Acton,  May  2,1831; 
Edwin,  born  Dec  31, 1834,  died  April  27,  1886;  Na- 
than Hosmer,  born  Oct,  4,  1838,  died  March  1,  1874 ; 
Clara  E.  Stone,  bora  Aug.  27,  1842 ;  Charles  Bradley 
Stone,  born  July  17,  1848. 

From  the  very  constraction  of  his  mind  he  has 
been  an  enthusiast  in  every  line  of  work  or- improve- 
ment which  he  has  andertakea.  He  has  watched 
with  zest  signs  of  progress  in  the  village  of  his  adop- 
tion. He  built  the  first  store,  and  when  the 
merchandise  came  too  tardily  from  the  metropolis,  he 
projected  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  His  genius  and 
pluck,  combined  in  sharp  rivalship  with  that  of  Col. 
Faulkner  at  the  South,  insured  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

Hia  first  thought  was  a  new  route  and  road-bed  to 
the  city,  but  this  finally  yielded  to  a  railroad  charter 
from  the  Legislature,  which  was  carried  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  projectors.  Then  the  question 
was — which  village  shall  have  the  depot?  Thiswaaat 
first  decided  in  favor  of  the  South,  then  the  decision 
reversed  in  favor  of  the  West,  then  the  compromise 
by  which  both  secured  the  advantage.  The  West 
was,  however,  for  qnite  a  period,  the  distributing 

t  centre  for  the  country  beyond  in  all  directions,  far 

■  and  near. 

The  fire  .<*till  kindles  with  its  old  lustre  in  the  eye 
j  of  Mr.  Stone  as  he  tells  the  story  of  this  railroad  con- 
;  test,  in  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  figure. 

He  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  temperance  cause,  of  the  schools  and  of  the  gov- 
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ernmeat.  Uis  fi»t  vote,  Democratic,  was  cast  for 
General  Jackson  as  President,  but  during  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  e:scitement  he  became  a  Republican, 
on  which  side  he  has  voted  most  of  h's  public  life. 
He  watches  with  an  old  man's  eagerness  the  recent 
developments  of  growth  in  his  vicinity,  and  is  sure  of 
a  future  for  the  village  and  the  town  as  a  whole  which 
will  rival  all  the  past. 


GEORGE  CLEAVELAJSD  WRIGHT. 
He  was  born  Jan.  7th,  1823,  in  Bedford,  Mass.  His 
father,  Joel  Wright,  lived  in  Boxboro'.  His  mother, 
Dolly  H.  Reed,  was  born  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  and  af- 
terwards taught  school  in  Boxboro'.  George  lived  in 
Boxboro'  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  nineteen  years, 
when  he  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  at  which  he 
worked  for  nine  years,  the  first  two  years  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Deacon  John  Fletcher,  of  Acton,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  in  business  for  himself  at  West  Acton. 

December  31,  1846,  he  married  Susan  H.  Davis, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  B.  Davis,  granddaughter  of 
Simon  Hosmer  and  grandniece  of  Captain  Isaac 
Davis,  who  was  killed  at  Concord  fight. 

Four  of  their  children  lived  to  grow  up,  born  as 
follows:  Estella  M.  Wright,  December  20,  1849; 
George  S.  Wright,  July  13,  1857 ;  EfBe  R.  Wright, 
June  13, 1860;  T.  Bertha  Wright,  June  5,  1866. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  after  being  in  the  milk 
business  in  Charlestown  and  Boston  two  years,  he 
engaged  in  the  coffee  and  spice  business  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Hayward  &  Co.,  which,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  successful  business,  united  with  Dwinell 
&  Co.,  and  soon  afterwards  with  Mason  &  Co.,  makiug 
the  firm  of  Dwinell,  Hayward  &  Co.,  the  largest  coffee 
and  spice-house  in  New  England.  Though  always 
an  equal  partner  in  every  respect,  he  has  never  asked 
to  have  his  name  attached  to  the  firm-name. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  been  the  coffee 
buyer  of  the  firm,  and  his  frequent  trips  to  the  New 
York  markets  have  made  him  personally  known  to 
most  of  the  prominent  coffee  men  of  this  country. 

As  a  coffee  buyer  he  has  few  equals  and  no  supe- 
riors. With  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  backed 
by  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  statistical  po- 
sition of  the  article  in  question,  he  has  shown  his 
right  to  the  foremost  position  in  his  department  of 
the  business;  notably  so  in  the  rise  of  1886-87,  when 
the  Brazil iau  coffees  advanced  in  one  year  more  than 
250  per  cent,  in  value. 

From  small  b^innings  the  firm  of  Dwinell,  Hay- 
ward  &  Co.  has  seen  a  healthy  and  legitimate  growth, 
and  to-day  distributes  the  products  of  its  extensive 
factory,  located  at  the  corner  of  Batterymarch  and 
Hamilton  Streets,  Boston,  in  almost  every  State  and 
Territory  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Wright  is  strictly  a  self-made  man.  Without 
rich  or  influential  friends  to  help,  he  has  won  for 
himself  a  position  in  the  business  world  that  any 
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man  mi^ht  envy  and  few  attain,  and  he  bids  fair,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven,  to  enjoy  for  many  years  the 
competency  that  be  so  well  deserves. 

Early  in  his  succc-sful  career,  ISGl,  he  secured  for 
himself  a  worthy  home  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
lookiag  the  village  of  West  Acton,  and  which  com- 
mands a  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  his  children  grew  up  and  here  he  still  resides. 

He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  Uni- 
versalist  Parish  in  West  Acton,  and  was  one  of  three 
to  contribute  a  large  sum  toward  the  erection  of  its 
present  meeting-house. 

In  all  village  and  town  improvements  Mr.  Wright 
has  always  shown  a  lively  interest  and  a  generous 
help. 

Lyceum  .and  temperance,  school  and  library,  have 
found  in  him  a  firm  friend  and  a  most  liberal  patron. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1874  he  represented  the  towns 
of  Acton,  Wayland  and  Sudbury  as  a  Republican, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents. 

Though  a  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Wright  has 
never  hesitated  to  work  and  vote  for  principla,  not 
party — for  men,  not  macldnes. 


M0SE3  TAYLOR. 
He  was  born  in  Acton  April  16,  1822.  He  was  the 
son  of  Silas  Taylor  and  Sophia  Hapgood,  who  were 
married  April  11,  1820.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ephraim  and  ^lolly  Hapgood  and  was  born  Febru- 
ary 13,  1792,  and  died  March  10,  1869.  Silas  Taylor 
came  from  Boxboro'  to  Acton,  and  bought  of  Moses 
Richardson  the  estate  situated  where  Moses  Taylor 
now  lives.  The  house  then  standing  was  unpainted, 
with  a  roof  running  down  in  the  rear.  There  was  a 
well-sweep  and  an  oaken  bucket  in  front.  The  chim- 
ney was  made  of  flat  stone,  laid  in  clay  and  twelve 
feet  square.  It  stood  on  that  site  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  The  new  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Silas  Taylor. 
The  old  site  was  known  as  the  Barker  place,  Joseph 
Barker,  (2d)  originally. 

Mr.  Silas  Taylor,  the  father  of  Moses,  was  a  man  of 
rare  sense  and  wit,  of  great  physical  power  and  en- 
durance, a  laborioos  and  saving  man,  and  accumulat- 
ed for  those  times  great  possessions.  He  was  a  soldier 
of  the  war  of  1812,  and  served  at  Sackett's  Harbor  on 
Lake  Erie,  receiving  a  pension  for  the  same  in  his  later 
life.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor,  and  in  his  quiet  way 
befriended  many  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  He 
was  favored  in  the  companionship  for  forty- nine  years 
of  a  woman  of  rare  modesty,  judgment  and  grace. 

The  grandfather  of  Moses  Taylor  was  Silas  Taylor, 
a  resident  of  Stow,  formerly  of  Watertown.  He  com- 
manded a  company  from  Stow  in  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  August  16,  1777,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Stow,  and  town  clerk, 
and  did  most  of  the  marrying  and  other  town  business. 
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The  sword  which  he  crvrried  at  Bennington,  as 
also  the  sword  carried  to  South  Boston  hy  Captain 
Siias  Jones  in  1S12  war,  have  recently  been  presented 
to  the  Memorial  Library  of  Acton,  by  Moses  Taylor. 

He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Acton, 
and  in  addition  attended  the  academy  at  A>hhy  two 
terms.  He  had  the  offer  of  a  liberal  education  by  his 
father,  but  chose  rather  the  homestead  farm,  whose 
acres  he  still  cultivates  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
strength  and  beyond  measure. 

June  IS,  1S46,  he  was  married,  by  Rev.  James  T. 
Woodbury,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Stearns,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Stearns,  of  Acton,  formerly  of  Walthara. 
She  was  born  in  Littleton  November  5,  1825.  Her 
mother  was  Sophia  Ha.mmond,  the  daughter  of  Mary 
Bigelow,  of  Weston — nf  the  old  Bigelow  stock. 

ilr.  Tavlor,  though  a  busy,  hard-working  man  upon 
the  farm,  has  ever  taken  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
public  affairs,  having  earnest  convictions  upon  all 
subjects  which  engaged  his  attention.  In  politics  he 
has  been  a  Whig  and  Republican.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  by  his  district  of  towns  including  Acton, 
Concord,  Littleton,  Stow  and  Boshoro',  as  a  Republi- 
can, to  the  Legislature.  He  has  been  justice  of  peace 
thirty  years  in  succession,  beginning  in  1840. 

He  has  been  an  ardent  friend  of  the  military,  having 
held  commission  in  the  Davis  Guards  as  fourth,  third, 
second,  first  lieutenant  and  captain,  which  he  resigned 
1857.  Otherwise  he  would  have  been  in  position  to 
command  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was 
deputy  marshal  to  enroll  soldiers  during  the  Re- 
bellion. He  took  the  United  Slate?  census  of  Little- 
ton, Stow,  Bosboro',  and  Acton  in  1870. 

He  built  or  remodeled  the  following  houses  at 
the  (Centre.  Dr.  Saiider-i",  the  parsonage,  Mrs.  Rouil- 
l.anl's,  Reuben  Reed,  Lyman  T.iylor'd,  the  two  new 
dtructures  at  the  east  of  the  Common,  formerly 
the  Fletcher  homestead,  where  the  library  nowstands. 

When  the  project  of  building  the  library  was 
pending  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wilde,  rather  than  have 
the  project  fail,  Mr.  Taylor  came  forward  with  his 
thousand  dollars  and  cleared  the  grounds  for  the 
structure.  He  has  been  parish  collector  at 
times,  and  on  the  Parish  Committee  for  over  forty 
years,  and  a  member  of  the  choir,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  most  of  the  time.  He  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  ilemorial 
Library,  having  been  selected  by  Mr.  Wilde  as  a  mem- 
ber for  life  in  the  charter  of  incorporation. 

ilr.  Silas  Taylor,  the  father  of  Moses,  died  January 
28.  1374,  aged  eighty  years  and  seven  months.  Sophia 
Taylor,  sister  of  ^Moses,  born  March  8,  1S21 ;  died 
August  5.  1S39.  aged  eighteen  years,  four  months  and 
twenty-seven  dayi.  Martha  Taylor,  sister  of  Moses 
and  wife  of  Hon.  John  Fletcher,  born  .March  S,  1829, 
and  died  August  14,  1882,  flg«l  fifty-three  years  and 
five  mouths.  Sil.as  T.iylor,  Jr.,  brother  of  Moses, 
bom  April  2,  1825,  ami  died  ilarcb  18,  1844,  aged 
eighteen  years  and  sixteen  days. 
2U 


Children  of  Jfoses  and  Eli/Jiheth  :  Silaa  Hammond 
Taylor,  born  March  25,  1847,  married  Mary  Thomp- 
son, of  Oxford,  Nova  Scotia.  Children  of  Hammond 
and  Mary:  Mary  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Moses  Taylor, 
JIartha  Taylor,  Marlon  Celeste. 

Mosea  Emery  Taylor  married  Clara  Tattle,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Tuttle.  Children  of  Emery  and  Clara: 
Carrie  Elizabeth,  Wilmot  Emery,  Simon  Davis. 

Lyman  Cutler  Taylor  married  Addie Tuttle,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Daniel  Tuttle.  Children  of  Lyman  and 
Addie :  Grace  Evelyn,  Eula  Sophia. 

Lizzie  Sophia  Taylor  married  Charles  B.  Sanders, 
M.D.  Children  of  Lizzie  and  Dr.  Sanders  :  Ralph 
Barton,  Richard  Stearns,  Helen  Elizabeth. 

ilary  Etta  Taylor  married  Charles  Pickens. 
Children  of  Mary  Etta  and  Charies  Peckens ;  Carl 
Pickens,  Elfie  Eloise  Pickens.  Mrs.  Pickens  mar- 
ried, after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Pickens,  Edward 
Wetherbee  Conant,  son  of  Winthrop  F.  Conant. 

Simon  Davis  Taylor,  son  of  Moses  and  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth, born  November  2,  1855 ;  died.  Arthur  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  horn  November  13,  1863.  Charles  Carl- 
ton, son  of  ^oses  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  October 
4,  1868. 


SIMOX  BLANCHAED. 

He  was  born  in  Boxboro'  January  29,  1808.  He 
was  the  son  of  Simoa,  who  was  the  son  of  Calvin, 
who  was  the  son  of  Simon.  He  married,  April  23, 
1849,  Elizabeth  Dii  Fletcher,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Fletcher.  She  died  July  28,  1874.  The  children  by 
this  marriage  are  here  given:  William,  born  April 
3,  1840,  died  February  15,  1877;  Ellen  Ann,  born 
September  13,  1851,  married  January  1,  1873,  Calvin 
.M.  Holhrook ;  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  born  October  31, 
1856,  married  Amasa  Knowlton ;  Mr.  Blanchard, 
.■\pril  15,  1877,  married  his  second  wife,  Susan 
Wheeler,  daughter  of  Ahner  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Blanchard  lives  on  one  of  the  choicest  land- 
scapes of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town,  towards 
Littleton,  in  a  comfortable  two-story  farm  house.  It 
is  in  a  neighborhood  of  well-cnltured  farms  and 
orchards.   He  has  occupied  the  same  site  for  fifty-one 
years.  His  steady,  industrious  habits  have  made  their 
impress  upon  the  homestead  and  all  the  snrronndings. 
If  he  has  not  held  commissions  and  moved  in  circles 
of  public  notoriety  and  struck  the  pavements  with 
I  bis  dashing  steeds  be  has  maintained  his  integrity, 
j  deserved  titles  which  he  might  have  had  for  the  ask- 
1  ing  and  reached  a  venerable  age,  receiving  the  confi- 
i  dence  and  regard  of  the  community  among  whom  he 
i  has  lived  in  peace  these  many  years. 
I     Mr.  Blanchard  has  been  a  Whig  and  Republican  in 
I  politics,  a  Baptist  in  bis  religious  faith  and  a  man  of 
order,  sobriety  and  good  sense  in  all  his  public  and 
private  relations.    His  countenance  beams  with  in- 
j  telligence  and  good  fellowship  and  is  itself  a  benedic- 
j  tion  which  we  are  happy  to  have  where  it  can  be  of 
'  service  to  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ASHBY. 

DESCEIPTIVE. 
BY  ITHAMAR  B.  SA\VTELLE. 

AsHBY  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner 
of  the  county,  bordering  upon  New  Hampshire,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mason  and  New  Ipswich, 
on  the  east  by  Townsend  and  Lunenburg,  on  the 


town  n  nameless  brocik,  fiowing  through  "  Wright's 
Ponds,"  takes  a  southeastern  course  till  it  comes  near 
I  to  the  corner  of  the  town,  ivliere  it  falls  into  Pearl 
Hill  Brook,  which  then  makes  a  detour  to  the  left, 
running  nearly  north,  leaving  Ashby  and  thence 
onward  through  Townsend  till  it  joins  the  Squanni- 
cook  in  Ash  Swamp. 

Watatic  Mocntain  (aometime-s  in  old  records 
spelled  Watahook  and  Wettetook  or  Wateticks)  is 
situated  in  the  nortlieast  corner  of  Ashburnham,  and 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Ash  by,  the  town  line  pass- 
south  by  Fitchburg,  and  on  the  west  by  Ashbum- 1 '"^S        ''^  slope  cutting  off  about  one-third 


ham.  The  central  village  ia  forty-seven  miles  north- 
westerly from  Boston,  thirty-one  miles  nearly  north 
from  Worcester  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  northeasterly  from  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
latitude  42°  40'  north  and  longitude  4°  16'  (very 
nearly)  eaat  from  Washington.  The  area  of  the  town 
is  about  twelve  thousand  and  three  hundred  acres, 
containing  only  a  small  portion  either  of  ledges, 
ponds  or  plains.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  diversified. 
The  outlines  of  the  landscape  are  majestic  and  grand. 
Manyaf  the  elevations  are  bold  and  r«igh,  while 
others  are  gracefully  rounded  and  some  of  the  ele- 
vated swells  of  land  are  fertile  to  the  summit.  The 
soil  is  that  common  to  the  hill  towns  iii  this  vicinity — 
comparatively  stubborn  and  rocky,  yet  mostly  araMe 
and  productive.  The  subsoil  is  of  the  nature  of  clay, 
which  holds  the  moisture,  and  springs  of  the  purest 
water  are  abundant. 


of  it  and  leaving  its  summit  in  Ashbtunhaiu.  It  has 
an  altitude  of -1847  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
according  to  a  map  of  Ashby  delineated  and  publish- 
ed in  1831,  it  is  829  feet  higher  than  the  Unitarian 
Church.  It  must  have  been  a  conspicuoui^  landmark 
for  the  Indian  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  and  a 
j  resort  for  the  white  man  for  the  purposes  of  observa- 
;  tion  in  traveling  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Connecticut 
River. 

On  its  summit  is  a  pile  of  stones  which  has  been 
collected  in  obedience  to  an  Indian  legend,  that  every 
one  who  vbited  the  summit  must  add  a  stone  or  be- 
come unlucky  for  life.  From  this  standpoint,  near  at 
hand,  the  bold  outlines  of  the  hills,  with  their  inter- 
vening ponds  and  villages,  keep  the  observer  spell- 
bound; while  in  the  distance  the  fast-moving  rail- 
road trains,  the  shimmering  lakes  and  rivers,  many 
church  spires  and  prominent  buildings  are  brought 


The  town  is  well  watered.    All  its  streams  flow  j  to  view. 


easterly  either  into  the  Souhegan,  the  Squannicook  ' 
or  the  Nashua  Rivers.  The  stream  running  through 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  town,  and  draining  the 
northeast  part  of  Ashburnham  through  Ward  Poud 
and  Watatic  Pond  and  thence  onward  through  New 
Ipswich,  is  really  the  south  branch  of  the  Souhegan 
River. 

Willabd's  Stream,  made  up  at  first  from  the 
drainage  of  Nemoset  and  Russell  Hills  in  Ashburn- 
ham, paaaea  out  of  that  town  and  soon  falls  into  the 
Aahby  reservoir  and  thence  on  northeasterly  through 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  town ;  it  joins  the  Squanni- 
cook in  Aah  Swamp,  in  Townsend. 

Trap  Fali.s  Beook,  having  its  origin  in  the 
southern  slope  of  the  hills  in  New  Ipswich,  takes  a 
southeastern  direction  through  the  town,  and  after 
receiving  the  waters  of  several  small  brooks  and 


Nemosit  Hill  {called  in  the  tfiwn  records  Pros- 
pect Hill,  aud  known  as  Blond  Hill)  is  situated  iu  the 
west  part  of  the  town,  part  of  it  being  in  Ashburnham. 
The  view  from  its  summit  nearly  equals  that  from  the 
Watatic  A  large  part  of  this  hill  is  rough  and  rocky, 
but  there  are  nice  soils  and  excellent  farm  buildings 
crowning  its  southeastern  slope.  The  lastsnow-drifts 
of  spring  linger,  diminish  and  then  fade  away  from 
its  eaittern  crest. 

Jewell  Hill,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town, 
viewed  from  the  school-house  yard,  near  the  reservoir 
dam,  surrounded  with  nice  grazing  lands,  with  Its 
rough  and  precipitous  outlines  sharply  drawn  against 
the  sky,  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  water  seen  at 
its  base. 

Jo.sES  Hill,  a  little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  wild  and  rocky  on  its  south  side,  but  on  the  north 


leaving  the  meadows  easterly  from  the  town's  Com-  j  is  easy  of  ascent.    It  has  a  cave  or  "  Indian  house," 
mun  it  hurries  on, rattling  and  foaming  over  the  rocks 
till  it  leaps  into  the  whirling  and  hissing  water  of 
Wil lard's  Stream. 

Locke  Brook  cornea  from  the  failla  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  town,  running  southeasterly.  For  a 
considerable  distance  before  leaving  Ashby  it  flows 
through  deep  gorges,  entering  Townsend  at  the  head 
of  the  Ash  Swamp,  and  onward,  joining  Willard's 
Stream  only  a  short  distance  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Squannicook.   Near  the  southern  border  of  the 


as  it  is  often  called,  which  is  an  object  of  some  curi- 
osity. 

Pine  Hill  and  Battery  Hill  range  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  valley 
ariiund  the  Squannicook  River. 

The  arborial  productions  of  Ashby  are  not  particu- 
larly different  from  those  of  the  adjoining  towns.  In 
the  banks  of  the  cuta  made  in  grading  the  roads  may 
be  seen  pine  stumps,  which,  considering  their  great 
size,  must  have  supported  gigantic  trees.  Tradition 
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Bays  that  the  siuth  part  of  the  town  was  covered  with 
an  exceeding  heavy  growth  of  pine  when  the  settlers 
began  to  break  the  wilderness.  Various  kinds  of  de- 
cidiioiis  trees,  including  the  cak,  maple  and  birch,  have 
usurped  the  places  of  these  raonarchs  of  the  forest. 
Many  acres  are  covered  with  a  young  growth  of 
thrifty  trees,  among  which  the  sapling  pine  grows 
rapidly,  promising  an  abundant  supply  of  building 
timber  for  the  oncoming  generations. 

The  wild  animals  that  roamed  over  these  hills,  and 
occasionally  caught  the  eye  of  the  settler,  were  those 
common  in  this  latitude.  In  1789  the  town  voted  to 
paj'  a  bounty  on  wolves ;  but  a  town  of  more  than  six 
hundred  inhabitants  would  not  at  that  time  have  many 
animals  of  this  species.  Deer  were  protected  by  offi- 
cers chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  fox  remains  with 
ns,  causing  the  poulterer  some  trouble,  but  afturding 
the  sportsman  great  excitement  in  the  chase  through 
the  first  snow-fall  of  winter.  Ourbrooks  attractthean- 
gler  for  the  trout,  while  other  disciples  of  Isaac  Wal- 
ton occasionally  take  good-sized  strings  of  perch  and 
pickerel  from  the  reservoir.  The  roads  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town  were  merely  "  bridle-paths," 
running  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills,  wind- 
ing around  and  making  the  traveled  distance  between 
two  places  much  greater  than  what  it  is  now.  Trav- 
eling on  horseback  was  the  custom.  Besides,  there 
were  so  many  roads  contemplated,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  settlers  to  make  even  bridle-paths  of 
many  of  them. 

EOADS. — Between  1734  and  1745  the  Townsend 
proprietors  deeded  a  large  number  of  tracts  of  land 
situated  in  Ashby.  In  every  one  of  these  convey- 
ances may  be  found  this  reservation  :  "  There  is  also 
an  allowance  for  a  road  whenever  the  town  shali 
think  it  necessary." 

The  old  Northfield  road,  running  from  the  middle 
of  Lunenburg  westerly  through  the  south  part  of 
Ashby  and  on  through  Ashburnham  and  Winchen- 
don,  had  Northfield  for  its  terminus.  This  road  was 
made  in  1733,  and  is  the  oldest  road  in  town.  At 
present  different  parts  of  it  are  used  as  a  public  high- 
way. Northfield  was  a  frontier  town  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  suffered  greatly  during  the  Indian  wars, 
many  of  its  citizens  being  killed.  In  1690  the  settle- 
ment was  broken  up  by  the  Indians,  but  again  com- 
menced in  1713,  at  which  time  the  town  was  incor- 
porated. The  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Concord, 
Groton,  Lancaster  and  Lunenburg  were  so  excited  in 
behalf  of  their  friends  at  Northfield,  that  they  made 
this  road  that  they  might  more  easily  assist  them  in 
their  skirmishes  with  the  Indians. 

A  road,  alluded  to  in  the  Townsend  records  as  early 
as  1742,  but  of  which  there  is  no  record  of  its  being 
laid  out,  was  called  the  "  Ashuelot  Road,"  which  en- 
tered Ashby  at  the  same  place  where  the  old  road  is 
DOW  traveled,  and  followed  the  same  a  short  distance 
and  then  turned  to  the  left  and  went  over  Trap  Falls 
Brook,  and  then  turning  to  the  right,  winding  over 


and  around  the  hills  to  the  northwest,  till  it  passed 
out  of  the  corner  of  Ashby  and  over  the  north  side  of 
Watatic  Hill.  Daniel  Adams  and  Ephraim  Jones,  of 
Concord,  cut  a  bridle-path  and  marked  the  trees  for 
this  road  from  Willard's  Stream  to  Keene,  N.  H., 
and  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  pay  them  for  do- 
iug  the  work,  which  the  Court  refused  to  do.  These 
are  the  earliest  roads  in  the  town  known  to  the 
writer.  Ashby  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its  choice 
of  town  clerks.  Every  entry  in  the  entire  six  vol- 
umes of  records  has  been  made  in  a  neat  and  schol- 
arly manner.  It  may,  with  propriety,  be  remarked 
that  more  pages  in  these  first  four  volumes  are  given 
to  the  subject  of  roads  than  any  other  single  matter, 
which  shows  that  the  voters  had  learned  that  the  dis- 
tance around  a  hill  was  about  the  same  as  over  it, 
and  that  roads  made  to  accommodate  a  few  must  in- 
tersect at  just  the  right  place  with  those  more  trav- 
eled highways  which  converged  to  their  house  of  wor- 
ship. 

Old  Settlers. — -It  is  not  known  beyond  a  doubt 
who  were  the  first  settlers  in  town.  Samuel  Stone  and 
James  Locke,  who  lived  on  Battery  Hill,  were  the 
first  settlers  in  the  Townsend  part  of  Ashby. 

Samuel  Stone  built  and  lived  in  the  house  now 
owned  by  Francis  S.  Wheeler.  James  Ijocke's  house 
stood  in  the  garden  just  north  of  where  the  old,  aris- 
tocratic, unpainted  Locke  mansion  is  now  situated 
on  the  westerly  side  of  the  road  to  New  Ipswich, 
nearly  a  mile  northerly  from  the  house  of  Samuel 
Stone.  The  fear  and  dread  of  Indian  incursions 
hindered  the  settlement  of  pioneers  in  this  vicinity 
till  about  1750.  Persons  who  located  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  several  neighbors  built  block-houses  or 
"  garrison  houses,"  as  they  were  called,  for  their  pro- 
tection. These  houses  were  made  of  pine  logs  of  con- 
venient length  hewed  on  two  sides  and  set  close  to- 
gether in  the  ground.  The  roof  consisted  of  timbers 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  structure,  upon 
which  dried  bark,  either  of  birch  or  hemlock,  was 
laid  in  courses,  overlapping  each  other  to  protect  from 
the  rain,  with  port-holes  on  each  side.  There  were 
three  houses  of  this  kind  on  the  land  now  in  Ashby, 
between  1739  and  1750.  One  was  situated  near  the 
Locke  place,  above  described ;  another  was  built  north- 
westerly from  the  central  village  and  another  on  the 
rise  of  ground  in  the  corner  made  by  the  road  north- 
westerly, and  nearly  opposite  to  the  brick  house  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Paul  Gates. 

John  Fitch  owned  and  occupied  the  last-named 
garrison,  which  he  made  in  1739,  when  he  and  his 
wife  and  two  children  moved  there  from  Bradford, 
and  from  which,  on  the  5th  day  of  July,  1748,  he  and 
his  family  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to 
Canada.  Between  the  years  1740  aud  1748  the  Indi- 
ans kept  the  inhabitants  in  the  frontier  towns  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm.  England  was  waging  war 
with  France,  and  her  colonies  suffered  dreadfully  from 
the  incursions  of  the  savages,  who  were  instigated  y)y 
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the  Froncli  in  Ciinada.  The  French  government  paid 
a  hirgo  bounty  for  English  sculps,  and  a  larger  one  for 
English  prieanera.  Indian  scouts  were  fre(|uently 
seen  in  and  iiround  Lunenburg,  and  fears  were  daily 
aroused  from  a  couciouaneaa  of  insecurity.  The  savages 
had  lurked  around  this  locality,  taking  their  observa- 
tions from  thesummit  of  llollstone  Hill,  for  some  time 
before  making  their  attack  on  Mr.  Fitch's  garrison. 
The  inhabitants  in  Lunenburg  and  vicinity,  apprehen- 
sive of  an  attack,  assisted  Mr.  Fitch  in  fortifying  his 
house,  and  early  in  the  year  1748  four  soldiers  were 
stationed  within  the  garrison.  Mr.  Fitch  had  traded 
considerably  with  the  Indians,  and  his  frontier  posi- 
tion was  well  known  to  them.  They  were  resolved 
upon  his  capture,  knowing  that  he  was  a  man  of  much 
force  of  character  and  that  his  friends  would  contrib- 
ute liberally  for  his  release  from  captivity.  Accord- 
ingly a  party  of  them,  not  far  from  seventy  in  number, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  above  mentioned,  stealthily 
approached  his  abode  during  the  absence  of  two  of 
his  soldiers,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  him  and  his  two 
remaining  companions,  who  were  a  short  distance 
from  the  garrison.  One  of  the  soldiers  named  Zac- 
cheus  Blodgett  was  instantly  killed.  Mr.  Fitch 
and  the  other  soldier  named  Jennings,  escaped 
within  the  house,  where  they  exchanged  shots  with 
the  foe  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  Jennings  re- 
ceived a  fatal  wound  in  the  neck  from  a  shot 
through  a  port-hole.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Fiteh  loaded 
the  guns  while  her  husband  continued  his  efforts  to 
drive  away  the  assailants.  At  length  thclndians  dis- 
tinctly told  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  continuing  the 
fight  he  and  his  family  should  perish  in  the  burning 
of  his  cabin,  but  if  he  would  surrender  they  promised 
to  spare  the  lives  of  all  in  the  house.  He  then  sur- 
rendered, and  his  house  and  pens  for  his  animals,  with 
the  fences,  were  immediately  burned  by  the  Indians, 
and  Mr.  Fitch  with  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
started  on  their  dismal  journey  towards  Montreal. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Fitch  carried  an  infant  in  her  arms 
about  five  months  old,  the  ages  of  the  other  children 
varying  from  four  to  thirteen  years.  The  news  of  this 
capture  did  not  reach  Lunenburg  until  about  daylight 
the  next  morning,  when  the  alarm  (three  muskets 
heavily  loaded,  discharged  with  a  certain  interval  be- 
tween each  report)  was  immediately  fired.  Soldiers 
arrived  in  an  incredibly  short  period  from  Groton,  Lan- 
caster and  even  from  Westfurd.  They  quickly  put 
themselves  under  command  of  Major  Hartwell  and 
started  in  pursuit.  The  Indians  proceeded  along  the 
south  side  of  Watatic  Mountain,  and  made  their  first 
stop  at  the  meeting-house  in  Ashburnham.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  place  had  given  up  and  abandoned 
their  settlement  only  a  short  time  previous.  Some- 
where in  the  township  of  Ashburnham  the  soldiers 
in  pursuit  discovered  a  paper  fastened  to  a  tree  con- 
taining a  few  lines  written  by  Mr.  Fitch  imploring 
his  friends  not  to  attempt  his  rescue,  as  the  Indians 
had  promised  to  spare  all  their  lives  if  unmolested. 


but  threatened  instant  death  to  himself  and  family 
if  his  friends  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  cap- 
tui'e.  The  pursuing  party  then  returned.  After  en- 
during the  severest  hardships  in  their  long  journey 
through  the  wilderness  in  cajjtivity,  the  family  were 
ransomed  by  their  friends  in  Hradfoid.  They  returned 
by  way  of  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston.  The 
wife  of  Mr.  Fitch,  after  enduring  bravely  hercaptivWy. 
was  taken  sick  while  returning  and  died  in  Provi- 
dence, December  24,  1778,  almost  six  months  after 
the  date  of  capture. 

Some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  their  journey 
to  Canada  are  worthy  of  record.  When  the  prisoners 
left  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  garrison  one  of  the  In- 
dians, among  other  things  plundered,  took  a  heavy 
draft  chain  and  carried  it  on  his  shoulders  to  Canada, 
and  then  sold  it  for  a  quart  of  rum.  Catherine,  aged 
thirteen,  and  John,  eleven  years,  walked  along  with 
their  parents.  The  two  boys,  under  six  years  of  age, 
were  each  strapped  to  the  back  of  an  Indian  and  car- 
ried along.  The  younger  one,  then  four  years  old, 
suffered  much ;  his  legs  became  dwarfed  and  much 
deformed  on  account  of  the  tightness  of  the  deer-skin 
thong  which  bound  him  to  the  back  of  the  savage. 
Susanna,  the  infant  prisoner,  endured  the  trials  of 
captivity  with  less  unhappiness  than  any  one  of  the 
family.  She  married  Joshua  Chase,  of  Shirley,  in 
June,  1770,  and  surviving  her  husband,  she  died  in 
Shirley  July  10,  1827.  After  the  retiurn  of  Mr.  Fitch 
with  some  of  his  children  to  Lunenburg  (now  Ashby), 
he  again  made  himself  a  home  at  or  near  the  same 
place  where  the  garrison  was  burned.  In  1772  he 
moved  to  Eindge,  N.  H.,  where  he  owned  aereral  lots 
of  land,  and  after  living  there  several  years  he  moved 
back  to  Ashby.  He  lost  his  property  in  his  old  age, 
his  mind  being  somewhat  impaired,  and  he  became 
an  object  of  charity.  In  1793  the  town  record  has  the 
following:  "  Vuled,  that  the  selectmen  provide  for 
Mr.  Fitch  in  the  best  manner  they  can  at  their  dis- 
cretion." From  that  time  until  his  death  the  town 
supported  him. 

He  was  born  in  Billerica  in  1708,  died  at  Ashby 
April  5,  1795.  In  January,  1749,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn home,  he  sent  the  Ibllowing  petition  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's Governor  and  Council  and  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives : 

"  To  llio  Honoralile  Spencer  Thips,  Governor-in-cliief  of  tlie  Pi  uviiice 
of  MassuclM3K(jltB  Bay,  in  Now  England,  for  the  time  being ;  to  tiie  Hon- 
oniblo,  Ills  Mn,iosty'8  Council  and  IIouso  of  KepreBentatives  in  General 
Court  aKSuniblt'il ; 

'*  John  Fitcli  hinubly  shows  that  in  the  year  a. D.  1739  he  purclioBod 
about  one  buiulreci  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  about  seven  niileBiind  a 
half  above  ljuncnburg  nieetlng-honse,  and  about  throe  miles  and  a  half 
above  any  of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  road  leading  from  Lunenburg  to 
Northficld,  and  there  by  industry  built  him  a  house,  and  improved  so 
much  land  as  to  raise  provision  for  his  growing  family  and  some  to 
spare,  whereby  ho  ontortalned  trav(dlers,  and  being  a  carpenter, 
was  furnished  with  eomo  tools  necessary  for  that  business,  and  being  dis- 
tant from  neighbors,  was  obliged  to  keep  the  cl'iief  of  Ills  tools  and  live 
witliin  himself,  and  had  husbandry  utensils  and  household  stnlT,  and 
that  upon  tho  war  breaking  out,  although  ho  had  no  near  nolghhnrs  to 
join  with  him  in  a  garrlsoti,  yet  divers  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Lunenburg, 
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knowing  the  great  security  that  a  garriaoa  at  bia  place  mJsht  be,  urged 
him  to  build  one  ;  and  mauy  of  the  inhabitants  assisted  and  helped  him 
in  it,  aft<3r  which  the  sevei&l  officers  appointed  over  the  soldiers  and 
scoots  ordered  a  quota  to  chat  garrison,  and  it  was  a  place  of  resort  and 
refreshment  to  town  scouts  and  for  large  scouts  from  Nortbfield,  Town- 
send,  Ashuelot  and  other  places.  And  your  petitioner  received  and  en- 
tertained them,  and  in  the  year  a. d.  1748  the  scout;  from  Lunenburg 
and  Townsend  were  ordered  to  meet  there  ouco  every  week,  and  he  had 
four  soldiers  allowed  to  keep  said  garrison,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  July  in 
the  same  year,  by  reason  of  bodily  infirmity,  there  were  but  two  soldiers 
with  him,  although  others  with  the  scouts  were  to  come  that  day.  On 
that  day  before  noon,  and  before  the  scouts  came,  the  Indian  enemy  ap- 
peared and  shot  down  one  soldie'r  apon  being  discovered,  and  imniodi- 
ately  drove  him  and  the  other  soldier  'nto  the  garrison,  and,  after  be- 
sieging the  same  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  they  killed  tlie  other  sol- 
dier through  the  port  hole  in  the  flanker  ;  and  then  your  petitioner  was 
left  alone  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  soon  after  which  he  surren- 
dered and  became  a  prisoner  with  his  said  family,  and  the  enemy  took 
and  carried  away  such  things  as  they  pleased,  and  burnt  the  house  and 
garrison  with  the  rest,  and  then  wo  entered  into  a  melancholy  captivity, 
with  0U6 small  child  on  the  mother's  breast,  and  two  more  became  suck- 
ing children  in  the  way  fjr  want  of  provisioos,  which,  with  other  hard- 
ships, broaght  my  dear  wife  into  a  bad  state  of  health  and  languish- 
meat,  and  in  our  return,  being  by  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence, there  in  Dtvcoraber  last  she  departed  this  life,  and  when  I,  with 
ray  five  children,  arrived  at  this  province,  we  were  ibjects  of  charity  for 
food  and  raiment,  which  some  charitable  people  bestowed  upon  us.  Yet 
your  petitioner's  family  are  dispersed  by  reason  of  poverty,  and  must  so 
remain  unless  some  charitable  help  may  some  way  or  other  be  bestowed, 
for  your  petitioner  is  utterly  unable  to  put  himself  again  into  suitable 
circumstances,  and  to  briog  home  his  dispersed  and  melancholy  family, 
haying  his  substance  burnt  as  aforesaid  and  fences  also  ;  and  your  peti- 
tioner begs  leave  to  inform  you  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  build,  fur- 
nish and  fenct  and  maintain  his  dispersed  faniii  y,  two  children  being  a 
continual  charge  since  our  captivity,  one  being  uii  der  the  doctor's  care 
ever  since.  Your  petitioner  also  lost  his  only  gun,  worth  thirty  pounds, 
and  an  oi  at  the  same  time,  and  his  stock  of  cattle  are  chiefly  gone, 
having  no  hay  last  year,  and  is  under  very  pitiable  circumstances,  and 
l»ega  relief  in  some  way  or  other,  as  this  Honorable  Court  shall  think 
best,  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray," 

This  petition  bears  the-  following  endorsement: 

*'In  the  House  of  Repreaentativee,  April  9, 1750.  Received  and  or- 
dered that  there  be  allowed  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  to  the  petitioner 
eight  pounds,  in  consideration  of  his  sufftsringft  within  mentioned,  and 
to  enable  him  to  resettle  himself  and  family  on  his  plantation.  Sent  up 
for  concurrence.  Thomas  Hubbard,  Speaker  pro  Um. 

*'  In  council  April  9,  1750.    Read  and  concurred. 

Samuel  HoLBaooK,  Dept.  Sect." 

"Conaented  to,  S.  Phips." 

The  following  petitions  show  that  the  Indians  were 
in  considerable  force,  and  that  some  of  them  did  not 
leave  with  the  captives  after  the  burning  of  Fitch's 
little  garrison: 

"  To  His  Excellency,  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Governor,  wilh  the  Hon- 
orable Councilor  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  assembled:  The 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lunenburg  and  Leuniine^er  humbly  show- 
eth  that,  W^terccu  the  Indian  enemy  have  very  lately  been  among  us  In 
considerable  numbers  and  with  unusual  boldness,  and  have  destroyed 
one  of  our  garrisons,  killing  and  captivating  the  InbabiUaDts,  and  as  we 
have  DO  more  than  ten  soldiers  allowed  by  the  government  for  our  pro- 
tection (who  are  all  in  Lunenburg  j,  and  though  in  Leominster  we  have 
a  ffuiall  scout  of  your  inhabitants,  the  circumstances  are  bo  weak  and 
exposed  that  the  commanding  officers  can  hardly  tblnlt  it  prudent  to 
send  them  into  the  woods;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  luok  upon  ourselves 
in  &  very  hazardoos,  as  well  as  distressed,  case  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
cauaot  many  of  ua  labor  on  our  farms  or  abide  in  our  hoiieea  with  toler- 
able safety,  but  ourselves  and  families  ruutt  be  in  danger  of  suffering 
mach,  either  by  penury  or  the  direct  inaulte  of  acruel  and  barbarous  na- 
tion, or  both  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  may  it  please  your  Excellency 
and  Honors,  oar  hcmble  and  earnest  prayer  that  you  would  grant  us  for 
our  protection  such  a  dumber  of  soldiers  as  in  your  great  wisdom  and 
fatherly  compassion  you  shall  deem  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  our 
estate*,  our  liberties  and  our  lives.    Such  kindness  and  tender  ca,ro  in 
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your  Excellency  and  Honors  we  shall  ev^r  with  sincere  gratitude  re- 
member, and  your  petitionnrs  shaU  ever  pray." 

This  petition  was  signed  by  fifty-eight  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Lunenburg  and  Leominster,  and  is  dated  July 
8,  1748,  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Mr.  Fitch. 

Remonstrance  of  the  Commissioned  OJicei-s  and  Selectmen  of  Lunenburg. 

**  The  humble  remonstrance  of  the  commissioned  offlcpi'sand  the  Salect 
Men  of  Lunenburg  sheweth  that  on  the  fifth  day  of  this  instant,  July, 
the  enemy  beset  and  destroyed  one  of  the  outmost  garrisons  of  the  town 
aforesaid,  killed  two  soldiers  and  captured  a  family,  consisting  of  a  man, 
his  wife  and  five  cliildren,  and  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
they  discovered  themselves  in  a  bold,  insulting  manner  throe  miles 
further  into  the  town  than  the  garrison  which  they  had  destroyed,  whun 
they  chased  and  shot  at  one  of  the  inhabitants  who  narrowly  csciipud 
their  hands,  since  which  we  have  had  undoubted  signs  of  their  being 
among  us.  Several  of  the  garrisons  built  by  order  of  the  general  court 
are  already  deserted  for  want  of  help,  and  several  more  garrisons  of 
equal  importance,  that  were  built  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  pai-ticuhir 
men,  are  deserted  likewise.  For  three  days  in  four  the  last  week  the 
inhabitants  were  necessarily  rallied  by  alarms  and  hurried  Into  the 
woods  after  the  enemy,  and  this,  we  have  just  reason  to  conclude,  will 
be  the  case,  frequently  to  be  called  from  our  business,  for  almost  daily 
the  enemy  are  heard  shooting  in  the  woods  above  us,  and  to  be  thus  fre- 
quently called  from  business  in  such  a  season  must  impoverish  us,  if  the 
enemy  should  not  destroy  us;  and  what  we  greatly  regret  is,  our  ene- 
mies, having  a  numerous  herd  of  our  cattle  to  support  themselves  with 
and  feast  upon,  among  which  they  have  repeatedly  been  heard  shoot- 
ing, from  which  we  conclude  that  there  may  be  great  slaughter  among 
our  cattle, 

"  Edward  Hartwell,  *\ 

J0NATH.4N  WlLLAltl), 

JosiAii  Dodge, 
,   , .  Jacob  Gould. 

Brnj.  Bellows.  J 

JONATJIAN  BraDSTREET, 

Benj.  Goodrich,  I       Selectmen  of 

John  Grant,  f  Lunenburg. 

Benj.  Foster. 

"  July  12th,  ms." 

After  the  Indian  wars  were  ended,  and  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  was  closed  by  treaty, 
the  settlers  in  the  frontier  towns  of  the  Province  gave 
their  attention  particularly  to  religious  matters, 
among  which  was  the  nearest  and  best  way  to  attend 
public  worship.  The  language  in  the  charters  of 
most  all  the  towns  in  regard  to  territory,  without  fix- 
ing the  boundaries,  expressly  gives  the  grantees  an 
area  "not  exceeding  six  miles  square  but  in  some 
way  when  the  surveyors  and  aioorn  chairmen,  attended 
by  interested  parties,  finished  their  work  and  submit- 
ted the  plan,  their  lines  inclosed,  in  many  instances 
more  than  one-third  more  acres  than  were  granted. 
This  was  the  case  with  Lunenburg,  chartered  in  1728, 
and  with  Townsend,  chartered  in  1732.  The  distance 
from  Lunenburg  meeting-house  to  its  western  bound- 
ary was  about  eight  and  one-half  miles.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  meeting-house  in  Townsend  to  Ash- 
buruham  line  was  about  eight  miles.  From  a.d. 
1750  to  1765  the  number  of  inhabitants  living  in  the 
territory  which  is  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
Ashby  increased  considerably.  The  people  of  Town- 
send  had  located  more  in  their  western  border.  The 
excellent  land  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lunen- 
burg was  settled  with  neighbors  at  convenient  dis- 
tance. The  northeast  part  of  Ashburnham,  contain- 
ing an  industrious  colony  of  Germans,  was  only  a 
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short  (Jislance  from  the  present  Common  in  Ashby. 
All  these  pco|)lo  were  anxious  to  have  a  town  of  their 
own  and  an  easy  distance  to  a  meeting-liouse.  Until 
17C4  the  territory  included  within  the  present  towns 
of  Townsend,  Lunenburg,  Ashburnham,  Fitchburg 
and  Ashby  was  embraced  by  the  three  towns  firnt 
named.  In  1764  Fitchburg  was  set  off  from  Lunen- 
burg, and  at  that  time  included  the  southern  part  of 
Ashby.  In  17G5  Ashburnham  was  incorporated  with- 
out changing  any  town  lines. 

On  the  5th  day  of  March,  1767,  the  town  of  Ashby 
was  incorporated  from  the  west  part  of  Townsend, 
the  north  part  of  Fitchburg  and  about  twelve  hun- 
dred acres  taken  from  the  northeast  part  of  Ashburn- 
ham. It  will  thus  appear  that  John  Fitch  and  his 
neighbors,  living,  in  1763,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Ashby,  were  citizens  of  Lunenburg;  in  1764  they 
were  in  Fitchburg;  and  1767  they  were  in  Ashby. 
In  the  brief  space  of  three  years,  without  changing 
their  domicile,  they  were  voters  in  three  different 
towns  and  attended  town-meetings  in  each  of  them. 

The  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  Ashby  was 
before  the  General  Court  for  more  than  two  years  be- 
fore it  was  acted  upon.  Neither  Townsend  nor  Fitch- 
burg objected  to  giving  up  the  portions  of  their  ter- 
ritory asked  for  by  the  petitioners,  but  Ashburnham 
became  much  excited,  because  so  many  of  its  citizens 
owning  so  much  territory  in  that  township  were  anx- 
ious to  join  in  making  up  Ashby.  There  were  several 
town-meetings  called  on  this  subject  and  the  record 
of  one  of  them  contains  the  names  of  the  remon- 
strance of  sixteen  of  the  voters  against  granting  the 
petition.  After  the  matter  was  fully  explained  to 
the  General  Court,  only  about  one-fourth  part  of  the 
proposed  area  was  severed  from  Ashburnham.  James 
Locke,  Jr.,  of  Townsend,  John  Fitch,  of  Fitchburg, 
and  Jacob  Schoff,  of  Ashburnham,  constituted  the 
committee  which  appeared  before  the  General  Court 
in  behalf  of  the  petitioners.  They  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Court  sometimes  collectively,  sometimes 
singly,  at  different  times,  and  within  a  few  months 
after  the  creation  of  the  town  an  amount  of  money 
was  voted  to  pay  their  expenses. 

There  has  been  only  one  alteration  in  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  Ashby  since  its  creation.  There  was, 
liowever,  a  slight  alteration  in  the  line  between  Fitch- 
burg and  Ashby,  made  by  the  General  Court,  March 
3,  1829.  Some  of  the  citizens  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Ashburnham,  in  1791,  who  did  not  succeed  in  being 
annexed  to  Ashby  in  1767,  remembering  their  disap- 
pointment for  twenty-five  years,  and  not  being  in  full 
sympathy  with  a  majority  of  the  town  in  matters  of 
religion,  were  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  get 
away  from  that  town.  When  a  new  meeting-house  was 
proposed  at  that  time  the  desire  to  leave  was  much 
greater.  They  gave  Ashby  to  understand  that  they 
wanted  to  be  annexed  to  that  town.  Ashby,  with  much 
promptness,  "  Voted  to  receive  Isaac  Whitney,  James 
Pollard,  James  Btnnett,  Joseph  Damon,  Jeremiah  Ab- 


bott, John  Hall,  Daniel  Brflwn,  John  Abbott,  Amos 
Brooks,  John  Shattuck  and  others,  with  their  lands, 
together  with  the  non-resident  land  within  the 
bounds  of  a  plan  that  they  ehall  exhibit  to  the  town 
if  they  can  be  legally  annexed  to  this  town."  This 
movement  caused  a  sharp  controversy  among  the  cit- 
izens of  Ashburnham,  more  bitter,  if  possible,  both 
in  and  out  of  several  town-meetings,  than  that  of 
1767.  The  dispute  was  carried  to  the  Legislature, 
where  two  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  town, 
with  .lacob  Willard,  who  was  the  Representative, 
made  an  earnest  effort  against  the  measure,  but  the 
petitioners  accomplished  their  object  and  the  act  was 
passed  November  16,  1792.  The  act  in  part  is  as 
follows  : 

"Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoilfle  of  RopresentatiTGB  in  Gen- 
eral court  aeeembled,  and  by  tlio  aiitliority  of  ttie  eamo,  that  John  Ab- 
bott, Jamee  Bennett,  .lames  Pollard,  John  Shattuck,  JoBeph  Damon, 
Isaac  Whitney,  .lereniiah  Abbott,  John  Hall,  Amos  Brooks  and  Daniel 
Brown,  with  llieir  families  and  estates,  and  also  the  lands  contained 
within  the  following  lines  (excepting  the  lands  now  owned  by  Henry 
Ball),  to  wit :  beginning  at  the  northeafit  corner  of  Ashburuham  at  the 
line  between  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  run- 
ning westerly  by  and  with  said  states  lines  504  poles  to  tlie  land  of 
James  Spauldiug  ;  thence  running  southerly  in  a  straight  line  by  land 
of  said  Spaulding  145  poles  to  land  of  Cnpt.  John  Moor.  Thence  run- 
ning southerly  in  a  atraiglit  line  870  poles  to  Ashby  line  at  a  slake  and 
atones  ;  thence  running  by  Asliby  line  753  poles  to  the  corner  of  Ash- 
burnham lirst  mentioned  be,  and  hereby  are,  etc.'* 

By  this  excision  from  Ashburnham  Ashby  acquired 
about  six  hundred  acres  of  land  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
The  language  of  the  grant  is  quoted  here  to  account 
for  some  angles  in  the  town-line  not  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  selectmen  cf  both  towns,  dated  October 
16,  1793,  when  the  line  was  established.  This  line 
was  not  made  according  to  the  grant,  but  according  to 
the  needle  of  Matthias  Mosemau,  who  was  the  sur- 
veyor. 

As  before  stated,  Fitchburg  was  willing  that  John 
Fitch  and  others  living  in  that  part  of  Fitchburg 
which  is  now  in  Ashby  should  be  set  off  into  a  town 
or  parish.  In  September,  1764,  Fitchburg  "  voted 
that  two  miles  on  the  westerly  line  of  this  town,  be- 
ginning at  the  northwest  corner,  and  half  a  mile  on 
the  easterly  line,  beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  on 
Townsend  line,  then  running  a  straight  line  from  one 
distance  to  the  other,  be  set  off  to  Mr.  John  Fitch  and 
others  in  order  to  make  a  town  or  parish  among  them- 
selves." Mr.  Fitch  was  popular  in  Fitchburg,  having 
been  first  on  the  committee  which  was  active  in  get- 
ting the  charter  of  the  town.  Three  years  after  this 
Ashby  entered  the  sisterhood  of  towns.  The  act  of 
incorporation  empowered  James  Prescott,  Esq.,  of 
Groton,  to  call  the  meeting  for  the  municipal  organi- 
zation of  the  town,  and  he  drew  his  warrant,  dated 
March  23d,  directed  to  John  Bates,  requiring  him,  "in 
his  Majesty's  name,"  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ashby  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  to  as- 
semble at  the  house  of  Peter  Lawrence  "att  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon."  The  house  where  this 
meeting  was  held  was  burned.  It  sto.od  on  the  foun- 
dation where  a  cottage-house  now  stands  on  the  south- 
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eriy  side  of  the  main  street  running  through  the 
central  village,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  westerly 
of  the  Fitch  Jlonument.  Peter  Lawrence  was  the 
son  of  Jonathan  Lawrence  and  Tryphena  Powers, 
born  in  Townsend  October  14,  1742,  died  in  Ashby 
October  21,  1798.  His  house  was  probably  built  just 
before  his  marriage,  of  which  there  is  no  record,  but 
his  first  child  was  born  May  25,  1766. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  town,  and  the  first  under 
its  own  organization,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jonas 
Barrett.  From  the  proceedings  at  this  time  it  appears 
that  the  house  of  Peter  Lawrence  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  where  their  civil  and  religious  meetings 
were  to  be  held.  Twenty  pounds  were  appropriated 
"  to  hire  preaching"  and  a  committee  chosen  to  ex- 
pend the  same.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  secure 
a  suitable  place  to  bury  the  dead.  The  first  valuation 
was  made  in  1768,  which  gives  the  names  of  forty- 
three  of  the  fathers  of  the  town,  with  the  account  of 
their  estates.  Like  other  people  in  a  newly-settled 
town,  they  were  poor  in  this  world's  goods  but  rich 
in  all  the  elements  of  manhood  and  patriotism  which 
came  down  from  the  pilgrims  of  1620. 

Before  the  town  had  passed  one  year  of  its  munici- 
pal existence.  Lieutenant  Amos  Whitney,  of  Town- 
send,  was  chosen  a  delagate  to  a  convention  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  to  discuss  the  critical  con- 
dition of  the  Colonies  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  communicate  to  him 
the  sentiments  of  the  town,  which  were  as  follows: 
"As  there  is  a  prospect  of  some  of  His  Majesty's 
troops  arriving  in  this  Province,  we  judge  it  may  be 
of  importance,  if  they  should  arrive,  that  proper  meas- 
ures be  taken  that  their  order  may  be  discovered 
before  they  are  suffered  to  land,  and  the  province  re- 
ceive notice  of  the  same ;  and  if,  upon  discovery  of  the 
same,  they  appear  to  be  manifest  infringements  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  people,  or  upon  our  Charter 
Rights,  of  this  Province  in  particular,  that  all  proper 
and  prudent  measures  may  be  taken  to  defend  and 
secure  the  Province." 

For  the  next  few  years  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of 
Ashby  were  mainly  directed  to  securing  a  place  of 
public  worship.  In  March,  1769,  the  town  voted  to 
build  a  meeting-house  and  decided  on  its  dimensions, 
but  it  was  more  than  two  years  after  that  before  the 
frame  was  covered  and  the  floor  laid  so  that  a  town- 
meeting  could  be  held  within  its  walls. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1772,  the  arrangement  for 
finishing  the  pews  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  house 
and  building  a  pulpit  was  completed  and  the  work 
done.  In  1774  the  house,  except  finishing  the  pew 
ground  in  the  gallery,  was  considered  by  those  who 
were  to  occupy  it  as  finished;  and  although  it  was 
not  an  elegant  structure,  only  a  mere  shell  where  two 
or  three  hundred  people  could  be  seated,  it  undoubt- 
edly held  within  its  walls  as  sincere  worshipers  as 
were  the  contemporaries  of  David  who  exclaimed, 
"  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  Hosts." 


The  town  records  are  silent  in  regard  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  building;  neither  is  the  date  given  when 
it  was  opened  for  religious  services.  June  4,  1772, 
by  vote  of  the  town,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  Five  ministers  from  the  neighboring 
towns  were  invited  to  be  present,  and  it  may  be  that 
it  was  dedicated  at  that  time.  The  first  money  ap- 
propriated for  schools  was  in  1773,  when  four  "  squad- 
rons "  (districts)  were  formed,  each  of  which  was  to 
draw  its  portion  of  what  it  paid  from  the  eight  pounds 
assessed  for  that  purpose.  The  same  year  the  town 
appropriated  thirty  pounds  to  support  preaching. 

As  the  town  records  come  down  nearer  to  the 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we  find  the  opin- 
ions of  the  citizens  of  Ashby,  entered  on  these  records 
more  bold  and  outspoken.  When  the  citizens  of 
Boston  resolved  that  the  tea  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany should  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
came,  their  action  was  quickly  responded  to  by  the 
citizens  of  Ashby,  and  the  message  went  back  "That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  town  of  Boston  at  their  meeting  in  November 
last  respecting  the  East  India  Company's  tea  imported 
to,  and  intended  for  sale  in  America,  is  agreeable  to 
reason  and  the  natural  rights  of  this  free  people,  and 
the  same  appears  to  have  been  necessary  at  that 
time.''  July  11,  1773,  the  town  ordered  the  selectmen 
to  offer  to  all  persons  in  town  for  their  signature  the 
"  Solemn  League  or  Covenant,  to  suspend  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  and  neither 
purchase  nor  consume  any  merchandise  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  after  the  last  day  of  August,"  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  act  as  a  Committee 
of  Inspection  to  see  that  the  covenant  was  fully  ob- 
served. October  4,  1774,  Captain  Samuel  Stone  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Concord  and  adjourned  to  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  warrant  for  this  meeting  His  Majes- 
ty's name  was  omitted  and  the  call  was  made  "  By 
Virtue  of  our  Charter  Rights,"  t^ius  ignoring  the 
royal  prerogatives  and  taking  the  first  step  towards 
independence. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  Provincial  Congress 
advised  the  several  constables  and  collectors  through- 
out the  province,  having  money  in  their  possession, 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harrison  Gray,  to  retain  the 
same;  on  the  28th  Henry  Gardner,  of  Stow,  was 
named  as  treasurer  and  receiver  by  the  Congress. 
December  29th  the  town  instructed  the  constables  to 
pay  the  amount  in  their  hands  to  Henry  Gardner, 
and  that  his  receipt  should  discharge  them  from  any 
obligation  to  the  town.  June  16,  1774,  the  town 
"  voted  to  instruct  the  selectmen  to  procure  thirty 
hogsheads  of  salt  for  the  use  of  the  town."  Their 
stock  of  ammunition  and  arms  was  also  replenished, 
and  when  the  crisis  came  they  were  able  to  lend  to 
their  neighbors.  February  24,  1775,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  dissolved 
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iiiul  the  resolii(ioii  i)assc(JSci)tcmber  3()Lh  in  rcRpcct.  to 
Hie  iiii|i(irliil.i(in  and  exportation  of  any  goods  (Voni 
ot  lo  any  of  tlio  ports  of  Groat  Britain  was  adopted, 
and  a  Committee  of  Inspection  choaen. 

The  IDtli  of  April,  tlie  day  on  which  the  troops  of 
(jient  Britain  and  her  Colonies  first  came  in  hostile 
eolllHion,  had  dawned.  The  British  troops  reached 
Concord  at  seven  o'clock  A.M.,  and  the  "  Alarm  '' 
which  aroused  the  Ashby  minute-men  was  fired  at 
about  nine  o'clock.  There  are  good  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  tlie  "  Alarm"  was  fired  in  front  of  Ijieu- 
tenant  Jonas  Barrett's  house.  lie  was  an  inn-holder 
and  the  second  in  command  of  the  "  minute-men  " 
who  must  have  had  some  rendezvous  for  their  arms 
and  eriuipmenls,  which  were  kept  in  readiness  for 
instant  action.  Within  a  short  time  this  company  of 
forty-six  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Samuel 
Stone,  shouldered  their  muskets  and  hurried  on 
towards  the  scene  of  action.  Before  the  Ashby  men 
had  reached  Concord,  the  enemy  hurried  back  and 
had  arrived  at  their  quarters  by  the  tide-water. 

"A  niitster  Eoll  of  tho  minute  company  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Stone  in  Colonel  William  Prescott'e  regiment  enlisted  April 
19,  1775  :  Samuel  Stone,  Captain;  Jonas  Barrett,  rirst  Lieutenant; 
James  Dennett,  Second  Lieutenant;  Abijah  Wyman,  Sargeant ;  llenja- 
ntin  Spaulding,  Sargeant;  Isaac  Brooks,  Sargeant;  Amos  Wheeler, 
Sargeant;  Kphrflini  Gibson,  Corporal;  Peter  Lawrence,  Corporal; 
William  Flagg,  Corporal ;  John  Meede,  Corporal ;  Samuel  Stone,  Jr., 
Fifer;  Timothy  Stone,  Drummer. 

" fioWiers.— Joseph  Davie,  Caleb  Nurss,  Salmon  Dutton,  Oliver 
Wright,  James  Spaulding,  Joseph  Goodrich,  Nathan  Davis,  Thomas 
Dutton,  Benjamin  Newton,  Jonathan  Barrett,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Sam- 
uel Winch,  George  Newell,  John  Lawrence,  Waldeu  Stone,  Stephen 
Patch,  Benjamin  Uodgmau,  Nathan  Barron,  Joshua  Barron,  Jacob 
Wheeler,  Eliiha  Davis,  Thadeus  Smith,  Isaac  Stearns,  Joseph  Wheeler, 
Williani  Walker,  Jonathan  Daby,  Solomon  Coleman,  Jonathan  Gibson, 
Jonathan  Stone,  James  Jones,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Jr.,  John  Stone, 
John  Wheeler." 

The  time  of  service  of  these  men  was  short,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  thirty  days.  Lieutenant  Barrett 
served  forty-four  days.  They  were  paid  the  usual 
wages  and  for  one  hundred  miles  travel.  April  20th 
the  militia,  under  command  of  Captain  John  Jones, 
enlisted  and  hurrfied  on  to  join  the  Provincial  forces 
in  the  field. 

'* Muster  Koll  of  Afihby  men  In  Colonel  James  Prescott's  Regiment  of 
m  ilitia  who  marched  on  the  2Uth  of  April,  1775  ;  John  Jones,  Captain  ; 
Stephen  Gibson,  First  Lieut.;  Jonathan  Locke,  Second  Lieut.;  Samuel 
March,  Sergeant;  Joseph  Walker,  Sergeant;  Benjamin  Walker,  Ser- 
geant ;  Abraham  Gates,  Sergeant. 

Soldiers. — Joseph  Wheeler,  Samson  Hildreth,  Benjamin  Hodgman, 
Jacob  Upton,  David  Locke,  Timothy  Emerson,  Asa  Walker,  Samuel 
Fletcher,  Asa  Shedd,  Ilufus  Wilder,  Jacob  Lewis,  Isaac  Gregory,  Sam- 
uel Howard,  Ira  Bennett,  John  Dunsmore,  John  Gibson,  Josejih  Barker, 
Silas  Brown,  John  Foster,  Jonathan  Foster,  Jacob  Damon,  John  Head, 
Joseph  Damon,  Aaron  Coleman." 

This  company  remained  in  and  around  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown  till  April  29th,  when  its  members 
were  paid  for  seven  days'  service  and  for  one  hundred 
miles'  travel.  These  two  rolls  are  copied  from  Vol- 
umes Xlll.  and  XIV.  in  the  State  archives,  which  are 
indexed,  "  Military  Rolls,  Lexington  Alarm." 

Tlie  Provincial  Congress,  considering  the  necessity 
of  a  stronger  military  force,  on  the  23d  of  April  re- 


aolvod  to  ralHC  13,000  troops  from  JIasHiicliuBctlH,  and 
in  order  to  iiromote  criliHi.incnIs  m  fast  as  poHHible, 
those  who  raised  companies  or  regiments  wcio  luojn- 
ised  commissions.  Under  this  arrangement  Abijah 
Wyman,  who  was  first  sergeant  in  the  company  of 
"minute-men,"  raised  a  company,  twc.Tly-four 
members  of  which  were  Ashby  men,  eight  were  from 
Captain  Stone's  company  and  four  from  Captain 
Jones'.  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Cumiiigs  and 
ten  men  were  from  Westford  and  others'  were  gath- 
ered from  different  places.  First  Lieutenant  Isaac 
Brown  was  one  of  the  selectmen  at  that  time.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  John 
Gibson,  of  Fitchburg,  and  Cajsar  Bason  (colored),  of 
Westford,  were  killed.  Amos  Wheeler,  of  Ashby, 
was  wounded  and  died  on  the  2l8t  of  June.  Benja- 
min Bigelow,  of  Ashby,  and  Oliver  Stevens,  of  Town- 
send,  were  taken  prisoners  and  died  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Ezekiel  Bigelow  was  severely  wounded. 
John  Meede  fell  on  that  day. 

Forty-three  oi  the  citizens  of  Ashby  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Boston  and  the  organization  of  tho 
little  army  of  Washington.  Seven  of  her  townsmen 
joined  in  the  terribie  campaign  in  Canada  and  passed 
through  privations  and  sufferings  almost  unparalleled 
in  modern  warfare.  They  probably  marched  with 
Arnold  through  the  wilderness  of  Maine,  for  Lieu- 
tenant Brown  states  in  his  return,  made  October  3d, 
that  John  Campbell  was  detached  from  the  company 
September  7th,  and  given  a  command  in  Quebec. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 

1776,  "  Voted,  That  if  the  Honorable  Congress,  for  the 
safety  of  the  Colonies,  should  declare  them  independ- 
ent of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitaiils 
of  Ashby  will  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  support  them  in  that  measure." 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1776,  fourteen  men  enlisted 
for  five  months,  and  served  at  or  near  Ticonderoga, 
and  Ezekiel  Bigelow  and  William  Walker  were  killed 
in  this  campaign.  At  about  the  same  time  three  men 
enlisted  for  three  months  and  served  at  or  around 
Boston. 

In  September,  1776,  eight  men  joined  "  Company 
No.  7,"  consisting  of  sixty  men  from  Townsend,  Pep- 
perell,  Ashby  and  Groton,  in  a  regiment  organized  by 
Brigadier-General  Oliver  Prescott,  of  Groton,  with  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Warren,  of  Townsend,  who  were  on  duty 
at  New  York.  In  December  seven  more  enlisted  for 
three  months  and  served  at  the  same  place.  In  some 
one  of  the  engagements  occurring  there  Simon  Patch 
was  wounded,  and  died  on  his  way  home.    August  2, 

1777,  five  men  were  drafted  to  servo  three  months  at 
the  westward,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  by 
an  additional  draft,  five  more  were  required  to  report 
for  duty  for  three  months  at  or  near  Bennington. 
On  tho  30th  of  September,  1777,  in  compliance  with 
an  order  from  General  Prescott,  seventeen  men  were 
detached  from  the  militia  company,  to  serve  for  thirty 
days  after  they  arrived  at  the  camp  of  General  Gates, 
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and  marched  the  next  morning.  This  company,  con- 
sisting partly  of  volunteers,  contained  sixty-six  men, 
rank  and  file — James  Hosley,  of  Townsend,  captain  ; 
Asa  Kendall,  of  Ashby,  first  lieutenant.  In  the 
roll  may  be  found  the  names  of  "  Privates  William 
Prescotc,  E:q.,  formerly  Colonel ;  Henry  Woods, 
Esq.,  formerly  Major;  Samuel  Stone,  Major  in  the 
militia."  When  veterans  like  these  join  the  ranks,  no 
wonder  that  the  over-confident  Burgoyne  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

The  year  1778  opened  with  a  call  for  eight  men  to 
perform  guard  duty  at  CHmbridge,  who  were  prompt- 
ly furnished.  May  18th  three  men  enlisted  for  nine 
months  in  the  Continental  Army.  October  29th  five 
men  were  detached  from  the  militia  and  ordered  to 
the  frontier,  distant  180  miles.  In  addition  to  these 
oft-repeated  calls  the  town  was  required  to  fill  her 
quota  of  three  years'  men  for  the  Continental  Army. 
From  this  record  of  enlistments  it  must  be  evident 
that  Ashby  made  every  possible  effort  to  redeem  the 
solemn  pledge  made  July  1,  1776. 

The  first  town  war-rate  made  in  1778  to  cover  its 
liabilities  was  £1245  143.  Id.,  but  this  sum  not  being 
sufficient  to  meet  its  obligations,  the  people  were 
obliged  to  tax  themselves  the  second  time,  in  the 
same  year,  to  the  amount  of  £934.  The  town  was  re- 
quired, by  the  General  Court,  to  furnish  many  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  shoes  and  blankets  for  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  it  found  difficult  to  procure,  but 
which  were  vigorously  exacted  by  those  in  authority. 
Here  is  a  receipt  for  some  things  sent: 

"  CoNCOBB,  October  ye  lO*,  1778. 
•'TheD  rec^iyed  from  Mr.  Asa  Walker,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Ashby, 
fourteen  pairs  of  shoes,  fourteen  pairs  of  stockings,  twenty-eight  shirts, 
agreeable  to  the  resolve  of  the  General  Court  of  the  7">  of  June  last. 

"  JoSEPU  HosMEE,  agent  for  Middlesex." 

It  appears  from  the  town  record  of  August  7,  1776, 
that  one  man  was  suspected  of  being  a  Tory,  but  as 
nothing  is  recorded  further  concerning  this  matter, 
the  presumption  is  that  he  uncovered  before  the  as- 
sembled dignity  of  the  town  and  made  satisfactory 
apologies.  Article  in  Uie  warrant:  "To  see  if  the 
town  will  take  under  consideration  the  case  of  Oliver 
Blood  concerning  toryism,  together  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  of  safety."  Twelve  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Ashby  were  in  sympathy  with  the  ill-advised 
and  irrational  revolt  known  as  the  Shay's  Rebellion. 
Most  of  them  were  good  soldiers  in  the  long  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  all  of  them  were  much-respected 
townsmen.  The  town  records  show  that  they  all,  at 
different  times  (from  1787  to  1791),  appeared  before 
some  magistrate  or  the  town  clerk  and  "  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  delivered  up  their  arms."  From 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  took  the  oath  before  Oliver 
Prescott,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  were  in  Job  Shattuck's  company.  Names  of 
these  men  :  William  Btacey,  George  Darricott,  Earl 
Stone,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Jr.,  Elijah  Houghton,  Jr., 
Isaac  Gregory,  Stephen  Patch,  Charles  Lawrence, 


Jonas  Barrett,  John  Lawrence,  Benjamin  Adams  and 
Eleazer  Shattuck.  It  may  be  well  to  allude  to  some 
of  the  causes  which  induced  some  of  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  to  enter  upon  an  open  and  armed  re- 
volt against  their  government.  After  the  declaration 
of  peace,  in  1783,  a  general  stagnation  of  business 
ensued.  The  united  Colonies  owed  a  debt  of  about 
§40,000,000,  without  any  means  of  paying  it.  Con- 
gress, under  the  confederation,  had  power  only  to  ad- 
vise the  Colonies  to  adopt  certain  measures  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  times.  No  uniform  system  could  be 
agreed  upon  to  pay  this  debt  or  even  the  interest  ac- 
cruing upon  it.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  be- 
came alarmed  and  all  confidence  was  destroyed. 
Even  the  certificates  of  the  public  indebtedness  lost 
their  credit  with  the  people,  and  many  of  the  oflicers 
and  soldiers  of  the  late  army,  who  were  poor,  were 
obliged  to  sell  these  certificates  at  greatly  reduced 
rates.  These  soldiers  naturally  hoped  and  expected 
that  if  they  could  gain  their  independence  and  a 
government  of  their  own  be  established,  that  public 
and  private  prosperity  would  certainly  follow  and 
everything  move  on  pleasantly.  In  this  they  were 
greatly  disappointed.  The  war  had  stopped  the  in- 
troduction of  gold  and  silver  money  into  the  Colonies, 
and  paper  money  was  worth  only  about  two  shillings 
on  the  pound.  There  was  no  business,  no  way  for 
the  people  to  earn  any  money,  and  money-lenders 
were  in  a  panic  and  commenced  suits  against  all  who 
were  indebted  to  them.  This  state  of  affairs  afforded 
a  rich  harvest  for  the  sheriffs  and  lawyers.  Never 
were  the  services  of  the  lawyers  in  greater  demand  or 
the  courts  filled  with  so  much  business.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  people  was  entirely  exhausted  on  seeing 
their  property  seized  on  executions  issuing  from  these 
courts.  They  knew  not  the  origin  of  the  evils,  but 
supposed  that  there  was  some  defect  in  the  laws— that 
there  were  too  many  or  not  enough.  A  lawyer  on 
one  side  and  a  sheriff  on  the  other,  with  poverty  in 
front  staring  a  man  in  the  face,  will  cause  him  some- 
times to  resort  to  desperate  measures  to  extricate 
himself.  Under  these  circumstances  a  large  number 
in  Worcester  County  and  from  the  towns  of  Groton, 
Pepperell,  Shirley  and  Townsend  participated  in 
what  was  known  as  the  "Shay's Insurrection."  From 
this  it  will  be  understood  why  sucli  men  as  Jonas 
Barrett,  Deacon  John  Lawrence  and  others  were 
obliged  to  take  "  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  deliver 
up  their  arms." 

After  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  in  1789, 
Ashby  gave  strict  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  militia  was  as 
well  organized  then  as  before  the  war,  and  there  was 
much  interest  taken  in  its  general  good  appearance 
at  the  fall  musters.  In  1797  the  town  chose  a  com- 
mittee and  instructed  them  "  to  procure  two  horses 
and  a  wagon,  to  be  under  Captain  Kendall's  direction, 
to  go  to  Concord  ;  also  to  provide,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion (to  be  paid  for  by  the  town),  bread,  meat  and 
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tidor;  nlso  ono  pint  of  rum  per  miin,  for  all  the  mili- 
tia, both  fool  nnd  troo[),  who  wore  obliged  to  muster 
at  Ooncord  on  the  2(!th  of  September,  instant." 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R    X  V  1 1 . 
ASHBY— {Continued). 

MKCIIANICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  numerous  seats  of  power  along  the  courses  of 
the  brooks,  with  their  precipitous  banks,  invited  the 
people  to  leave  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  tem- 
porarily to  engage  in  mechanical  pursuits.  There 
are  twenty-three  mill-sites  in  Ashby,  where  the  wat«r 
at  some  time  previous  has  been  or  is  now  utilized  to 
drive  machinery.  Some  of  the  primitive  mills  were 
simple  in  the  extreme,  having  only  an  "  up-and-down  " 
saw,  which,  with  slow  progress,  cut  out  boards,  joists 
and  timber  for  building  purposes.  These,  however, 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the 
settlement.  Not  many  of  these  have  contributed 
much  towards  the  wealth  of  the  town,  being  in  use 
only  a  part  of  each  year,  and  through  neglect  they 
were  at  an  early  date  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  particularize  all 
the  mills  and  mill-seats  in  town.  The  first  grist- 
mill was  built  about  1750,  by  James  Locke,  and  it 
stood  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge,  over  the 
Locke  Brook,  in  the  road  from  Greenville,  N.  H.,  to 
Fitchburg.  This  mill  was  burned  (date  unknown), 
and  one  of  the  run  of  the  stones  was  broken  in  the 
fire  and  remains  on  the  spot  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  substantial  contributions,  coming  from 
Ashburnham,  at  the  incorporation  of  Ashby,  was  a 
mill,  standing  on  the  brook  which  comes  from  Ward 
Pond,  situated,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  west  cemetery  to  New  Ipswich.  This 
mill  was  built  by  Moses  Foster,  Jr.,  and  Zimri  Hay- 
ward  in  175G,  and  it  was  used  in  various  indus- 
tries for  more  than  a  century.  During  its  existence 
it  was  enlarged,  repaired  and  utilized  for  grinding, 
sawing,  threshing  and  driving  lathes  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tubs  and  pails.  Some  of  the  owners,  since 
the  Germans  were  proprietors,  were  Richard  Richard- 
son, Calvin  and  Newton  Wood,  Lewis  Whitney  (made 
chairs).  Gushing  Burr,  Joel  Balcom,  Alvah  Stacey, 
F.  W.  Wright  and  Abram  M.  White.  Joel  Balcom 
was  killed  in  this  mill  by  a  circular  saw  April  25, 
]845.  A  part  of  the  old  stone  dam  and  a  neglect- 
ed building,  once  a  paint-shop,  are  all  that  remind 
us  of  the  days  of  yore. 

The  next  mill  above,  on  this  young  Souhegan, 
which  has  had  many  proprietors,  is  occupied  by  S.  M. 
Buxton,  who  uses  modern  machinery  for  sawing  all 
kinds  of  building  lumber.  Mr.  Buxton  also  makes  a 
large  amount  of  cider,  his  customers  not  haying  the 


fear  of  the  prohibitionists  before  their  eyes  coming 
from  all  directions.  A  short  distance  above  this  is 
another  mill  owned  by  Mr.  Adriel  Jofts,  which  at 
present  is  not  used.  The  next  mill  up  sti-eam,  situ- 
ated near  the  town  line,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Levi  E. 
Flint.  This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  and 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boards  and  shingles, 
and  stock  for  making  tubs  and  pails.  All  the  appli- 
ances here,  for  this  business,  are  first-class  so  far  as 
room,  power  and  machinery  are  concerned.  A  set  of 
tub  and  pail  lathes  have  recently  been  put  into  this 
mill.  On  a  brook,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Sou'- 
began,  draining  the  easterly  slope  of  the  Watatic, 
and  its  surroundings,  is  a  mill  that  was  built  at  an 
early  date  at  the  side  of  the  New  Ipswich  road. 
Here  is  a  strong  stone  dam  holding  in  its  grin  a  nice 
little  privilege,  and  the  mill,  owned  by  Mr.  Asa  Holt, 
is  in  fair  condition  considering  its  age.  Besides  be- 
ing used  as  a  saw-mill  it  has  been  a  chair  factory,  and 
Colonel  George  Waters  used  it  for  a  starch  factory  as 
long  as  that  business  was  remunerative.  At  present 
there  is  no  business  done  here.  There  was  a  saw-mill 
on  Trap  Falls  brook,  called  "  the  Ralph  Hill  mill," 
near  where  Perley  Gates  died,  before  the  town  was 
incorporated. 

About  1804  Samuel  Whitney  and  Asa  Wright 
built  a  saw-mill  on  Willard's  Stream,  situated  just 
below  the  bridge  next  below  the  Sheldon  bridge. 
This  mill  was  carried  away  in  1856  by  the  breaking 
of  the  reservoir  dam.  Before  1791  Captain  Abijah 
Wyman  built  a  saw-mill  on  Willard's  Stream,  a  short 
distance  above  the  Sheldon  bridge,  which  has  been 
gone  for  a  long  time,  but  a  part  of  the  stone  foun- 
dation and  mud-sill  still  remain  to  mark  the  locationi 
On  the  next  mill-site  above  this,  a  mill  was  burned, 
in  which  Benjamin  D.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence 
and  Martin  Allen,  in  1831,  made  the  first  tubs  and  pails 
which  were  made  in  Massachusetts,  which  were  turn- 
ed in  a  lathe.  James  0.  Kendall  in  1846  built  the 
mill  now  standing  here,  which  is  used  in  sawing, 
turning  and  planing,  owned  Mr.  Harry  Wilder. 

The  next  mill  above  this  is  the  tub  and  pail  factory 
of  Alonzo  A.  Carr.  This  mill  also  was  built  by  James 
O.  Kendall  in  1847-  It  was  used  for  a  saw-mill  till 
1853,  when  Abram  M.  White  bought  it  and  put  in 
tub  and  pail  lathes,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
it  has  been  used  in  this  manufacture.  This  factory 
has  always  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  its  owners.  Mr. 
Carr  employs  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men  and  his 
annual  sales  amount  to  about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  About  1780  Benjamin  Lawrence  built  a 
grist-mill  which  stood  about  one  hundred  feet  below 
where  the  present  grist-mill  at  the  South  Village  now 
stands,  which  was  in  existence  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  when  Ephraim  Hayward 
bought  it,  tore  it  down,  and  built  the  mill  now  in 
operation.  This  property  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  several  owners.  Joseph  Kendall,  father  of 
James  0.  Kendall,  who  owned  it  soon  after  it  was 
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built,  probably  had  the  largest  amount  of  custom  in  j 
grinding  the  cereals  which  were  raised  in  Ashby,  at  i 
a  time  when  a  pari  of  the  grain  was  taken  in  payment 
for  grinding.  The  present  proprietor,  William  O. 
Loveiand,  is  doing  considerable  business  in  grinding 
Western  corn  and  in  the  sale  of  grain  and  meal. 
With  the  new  road  just  finished  and  the  improve- 
ments lately  made  in  the  saw-mill,  this  establishment 
must  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owner.  In  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  town,  on  the  Pearl  Hill  Brook,  and 
near  the  Fitchburg  line,  Daniel  Ware  has  a  saw- 
mill which  is  run  a  part  of  each  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  kind  of  coopering  stock  which  is  worked 
by  hand.  Two  mills,  on  this  brook,  one  above 
Ware's  mill  and  the  other  below,  called  "the  Lord 
mill,"  have  gone  down.  The  Lord  mill  was  made  for 
wool-carding,  cIoth-dre?sing  and  coloring,  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Holt,  from  Fitchburg,  in  1827  or  1828. 
It  was  not  used  much  for  lack  of  proper  management. 
In  ISIO,  Joseph  Kendall  built  the  antique-looking 
mill  which  is  situated  a  short  distance  above  the 
Carr  tub  and  pail  factory.  He  put  in  machinery  for 
carding  wool,  fulling,  coloring  and  dressing  the 
woolen  cloth  which  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
spun  and  wove  by  hand.  This  mill  was  rented  for 
this  business  to  Paul  Gerrish  for  a  term  of  years, 
who,  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  located  in  the 
same  business  at  Townsend  Harbor.  It  was  of  great 
benefit  to  Ashby  and  the  adjoining  towns  all  along 
till  the  spinning  jenny  and  "the  power  loom"  took 
the  places  of  the  "patent-head"  and  the  hand  loom 
of  "  the  mothers."  Austin  Hayward  is  the  present 
owner,  who  does  something  in  this  line  of  wool-card- 
ing for  the  few  who  can  spin  or  knit 

Jabez  Lawrence,  in  1824,  built  a  mill  for  the  man- 
ufacturing of  starch,  which  was  situated  on  the  road 
from  Lunenburg  to  Ashburnhara,  on  Willard's Stream 
less  than  a  mile  below  the  reservoir.  The  manufac- 
ture of  f>otato  starch  at  that  time  was  a  very  profita- 
ble business.  Potatoes  were  easily  raised  in  this 
vicinity  then  ;  the  farmers  had  large  families  and  stal- 
wart boys  capable  of  doing  good  work. 

Samuel  Abbot,  an  educated  man,  of  Wilton,  N.  H., 
originated  the  idea  of  making  starch  out  of  this  pro- 
duct of  the  soil.  In  1811,  Ezra  Abbot,  brother  of 
Samuel,  erected  a  building  about  twenty  feet  square, 
the  lower  story  for  a  horse  to  turn  a  shaft  connected 
in  the  second  story  with  machinery  for  wsshing  and 
grating  the  potatoes,  and  also  having  an  apparatus 
for  cleansing  and  drying  the  starch.  The  building 
and  its  contents  did  not  cost  six  hundred  dollars. 
Months  passed  before  the  machinery  was  all  in,  du- 
ring which  time  there  was  much  wonderment  in  the  i 
neighborhood  concerning  what  was  to  be  done  here, 
as  Abbot  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  never  gave  any- 
thing but  evasive  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
cnrk»ua.  The  first  year  of  his  experience  in  this  in- 
dustry showed  a  manufacture  of  6000  pounds  of 
starch,  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  of  starch  to  each 


bushel  of  potatoes.  For  a  market  he  made  repeated 
visits  to  the  cities  on  the  tidewater,  selling  some  and 
leaving  some  to  be  sold  on  commission.  He  aolc^at 
eight  cents  a  pound,  and  traders  often  pnt  the  price 
as  high  as  twenty  cents  a  pound.  It  was  used  in 
families  for  making  puddings,  and  otherwise,  and  was 
recommended  by  druggists  as  a  delicate  food  for 
invalids.  Soon  after  the  practicability  and  profitable- 
ness of  this  business  was  learned,  these  two  brothers 
entered  largely  into  this  manufactnre.  Farmers 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  "long  reds,''  and  there 
was  some  rivalry  among  them  as  to  who  could  raise 
the  largest  crop  for  the  Abbots.  The  price  of  pota- 
toes, at  that  time,  varied  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
three  cents  a  bushel,  according  as  the  season  was 
favorable  or  nnfavorable  for  the  production  of  the 
crop.  About  this  time  a  stHrch-mill  was  established 
in  Mason,  and  another  in  New  Ipswich,  and  another 
in  Jaffrey,  owned  by  the  Abbots.  The  success  of  the 
Abbots,  presumably,  was  the  incentive  which  caused 
Jabez  Lawrence  to  build  his  factory  for  this  work  in 
Ashby.  The  building  was  large  and  convenient,  and 
the  power  sufficient  to  do  the  amonnt  of  work  re- 
quired, but  the  business  did  not  prove  to  be  a«  profit- 
able as  was  expected,  and  it  was  not  used  In  this  man- 
ufacture for  many  years.  It  was  afterward  convertid 
into  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  and  ran  in  this  business 
til  1840,  when  it  was  burned. 

In  1853  five  mill-owners — John  Burr,' Joseph  Foster, 
Hiram  Aldrich,  James  O.  Kendall  and  Abram  M. 
White — built  the  reservoir  dam  and  adjusted  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  owners  of  the  land  which  the  dam 
caused  to  be  covered  with  water.  On  the  11th  of 
April,  1856,  this  dam  broke  away,  and  the  valley  be- 
low was  flooded,  and  considerable  damage  was  done. 
There  was  a  heavy  rainfall  for  nearly  thirty  hours 
before  the  accident  occurred ;  and  when  the  clouds 
lifted,  a  brisk  wind  from  the  southwest  set  in,  sweep- 
ing across  the  pond  and  driving  the  waves  against  the 
dam.  Soon  a  small,  but  contiouons,  stream  flowed 
over  the  top  of  the  dam  on  the  sontheast  end  of  it. 
The  current  at  that  point  plowed  deeper  and  deeper 
every  moment,  until  the  dam  yielded  to  the  force  of 
the  escaping  water.  A  mounted  courier  was  dis- 
patched down  the  valley  to  notify  interested  parties 
of  the  approaching  danger.  The  flood  dashed  rapidly 
down  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  old  dam  which  Jabez  Lawrence  made  to 
obtain  power  for  his  starch  factory  was  swept  Away ; 
arriving  at  the  grist-mill  at  the  South  Village,  the 
current  spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  building  and 
washed  the  earth  and  stones  away  clean  down  to  the 
ledge,  leaving  the  mill  standing,  but  carrying  away 
considerable  lumber  and  other  property. 

The  first  bridge  below  where  Care's  tub  and  pail 
factory  now  stands  was  washed  away.  On  reaching  the 
Sheldon  bridge,  that  yielded  to  the  mighty  force  of 
the  water.  The  mill  which  stood  just  below  the 
next  bridge  down  stream,  built  by  Lemuel  Whitney 
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and  Asa  Wright,  wus  suddenly  lifted  to  the  top  of 
the  waves  and  scattered  in  the  fury  of  the  flood. 
From  thia  point  the  wrathful  current  went  dashing 
down  stream  on  a  steeper  grade  between  two  precipi- 
tous banks,  lifting  great  boulders  from  their  beds  and 
howling  and  seething  with  increased  velocity  till  it 
reached  the  more  level  land  in  Townsend,  where  two 
or  three  cellars  were  filled  with  water,  and  from 
whence  quite  an  amount  of  wood  and  lumber  was 
carried  down  into  Ash  Swamp.  The  town  was 
obliged  to  pay  large  bills  for  the  repair  of  roads  and 
bridges  caused  by  this  washout.  The  bill  for  re- 
building the  Sheldon  bridge  was  over  $450.  The 
owners  of  the  reservoir,  not  disheartened  at  their 
loss,  soon  after  employed  James  0.  Kendall,  one  of 
their  number,  to  reconstruct  the  dam.  which  he  did  in 
a  workmanlike,  substantial  manner,  completing  the 
job  in  the  month  of  the  following  July. 

Three  citizens  of  Ashby — Abraham  Edwards,  Alex- 
ander T.  Willard  and  Philander  J.  Willard,  two 
brothers — were  considerably  noted  as  clock-makers. 
The  clocks  made  by  them  were  put  in  cases  a  trifle 
more  than  six  feet  in  height,  were  metallic  and  would 
run  for  eight  days  without  winding,  their  dials  being 
nearly  one  foot  in  diameter.  From  1780  to  1840  this 
kind  of  a  clock  was  very  much  in  uaa  This  is  the  time- 
piece that  dudea  and  people  of  mawkish  sentimentality 
are  so  anxious  to  possees.  These  gentlemen  accumu- 
lated considerable  wealth  in  this  trade,  as  many  of 
their  clocks  were  made  to  order  and  the  price  was 
fixed  accordingly.  Mr.  Edwards'  place  of  business 
was  in  a  building  which  stood  on  the  ground  on  or 
near  where  Francis  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  now  lives.  The 
Willards  owned  and  occupied  the  premises  where 
Lysander  Willard  now  resides.  About  1815,  Gushing 
Burr  put  in  tan-vats  and  erected  buildings  conven- 
ient for  tanning  and  currying  leather,  which  were 
situated  a  little  west  of  where  the  Post-Office  now 
stands.  This  gentleman  and  those  who  succeeded 
him  in  this  branch  of  industry  were  successful  in 
that  trade  till  about  1840,  when  the  combined  capital 
in  places  like  Woburn  and  other  large  towns,  made  it 
impossible  for  those  doing  a  smaller  business  to  place 
their  goods  in  the  market  at  the  prices  then  paid. 
Levi  Burr  and  Jackson  Burr  were  in  this  business 
when  it  waa  discontinued.  Gushing  Burr,  Jr.,  was 
interested  here  part  of  the  time. 

Perhaps  Jonas  Prescott  Whitney  excelled  all  other 
A^hby  men  in  mechanical  ingenuity.  While  working 
at  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Boston,  he  bought  a  smalj 
reed  organ  to  gratify  his  musical  taste,  upon  which  he 
learned  to  play.  On  looking  it  over  he  concluded 
that  he  conld  make  an  instrument  superior  to  the  one 
he  had.  Soon  after  he  moved  to  Ashby  and  com- 
menced organ-building  in  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Miss  Glara  Mansfield.  He  made  every  part  of  his 
organa  :  the  keya,  the  reeds,  the  bellows  and  stops ; 
he  made  cases  and  sawed  the  veneering,  getting  his 
power  from  a  wind-mill  on  top  of  his  house.  He 


painted  and  finished  his  iDstnimeots  and  tuned  them 
so  nicely  that  they  became  celebrated.  Some  chuich 
organs  made  by  him  sold  as  high  as  $1500.  Presum- 
ably he  did  not  get  rich  in  this  enterprise,  but  his  son, 
Andrew  Whitney,  who  went  to  Fitchburg,  owns  about 
as  large  a  part  of  that  city  as  any  one  man.  He  has 
followed  the  advice  of  the  Avon  poet : 

"  Say  legs  than  tboo  knowMt, 
HHve  more  th«D  tUoa  sbowest,** 

A  half  a  century  ago  the  mothers  and  daughters  of 
Ashby  were  engaged  in  braiding  palm-leaf  hats.  The 
traders  furnished  the  leaf  to  the  workers,  who  made 
it  into  hats  and  returned  them  to  the  stores  and  took 
their  pay  in  gooth.  For  some  time  hats  of  this  kind 
nicely  made,  were  worn  here,  but  most  of  them  found 
a  market  south  of  Ma^on  and  Dixon's  line.  In  1837, 
59,989  hats  of  this  kind  were  made  in  Ashby,  valued 
at  $7751.50,  and  this  was  about  the  annual  average. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
ASffB  I— ( Continued), 
ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS. 

Three  years  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
the  people  levied  a  ministerial  tax  upon  themselves 
aud  hired  itinerant  preachers,  holding  their  meetings 
at  private  houses,  generally  at  the  residence  of  Peter 
Lawrence.  This  custom  waa  continued  until  their 
meeting-house  was  in  a  condition  to  accommodate 
them.  The  interests  of  the  town  and  those  professing 
religion  were  one  and  inseparable.  From  these  facts 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  in  this  dual  arrangement 
the  town  held  a  controlling  influence  in  all  its  relig- 
ious interests.  In  1771,  "voted  not  to  hire  Mr.  Lan- 
caster any  more."  This  gentleman  is  the  first  minis- 
ter named  in  the  records.  The  town  was  not 
successful  in  securing  the  services  of  a  pastor  who 
pleased  the  people,  or,  if  one  was  found  whom  they 
liked,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  settle  with  them. 
Before  a  church  was  organized  three  reverend  gentle- 
men had  each  received  a  formal  "call"  to  become 
their  pastor.  One  of  them  waa  Rev.  Joseph  Goodhue, 
of  Dunstable,  who  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  accepting 
that  be  "distrusted  his  ability  in  making  the  town 
united  in  approval  of  his  services."  DiflTerent  min- 
istera  supplied;  the  names  of  some  of  whom  are  not 
on  record.  Rev.  Abraham  Fowler  waa  dismissed  1777. 
That  is  all  that  is  said  of  him.  About  this  time  Rev. 
Jabez  Fisher  aupplied  the  pulpit  for  a  abort  time 
(there  was  a  pulpit  in  town  then),  but  he  did  not 
prove  a  lucky  "fisher  of  men,"  In  1788  a  call  was 
given  to  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  (born  in  Weymouth, 
March  1,  1751 ;  Har.  Gol.,  1775),  which  waa  accepted, 
and  be  waa  ordained  as  the  towu'a  miniater.  From 
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the  commencement  there  appears  to  have  been  a  lack 
of  unanimity  between  the  church  and  the  town.  In 
17S1.  at  their  annual  town-meeting,  this  article  was 
in  the  w£irrant:  "To  see  if  the  town  will  pay  Mr. 
Whitman  his  salery  for  two  years."  The  town  voted  to 
pay  bim,  but  four  of  the  citizens  "ordered  their  dis- 
sent to  be  placed  on  record."  It  was  with  consider- 
able difficulty  that  the  money  was  collected  to  pay 
his  salary  the  next  year. 

In  1783  he  was  obliged  to  sue  the  town  before  his 
salary  was  paid.  Soon  after  this  he  was  dismissed. 
In  1784  Rev.  Joseph  Langdon  (Dart.  Col.,  1783)  sup- 
plied the  putpit  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1786  Rev. 
David  Hascol  .ind  Rev.  Bailey  were  tbe  preach- 
ers. In  1792  the  name  of  the  preacher  was  Gideon 
Dorranel.  For  the  next  four  years  they  had  a  variety 
of  ministers  as  usual.  On  tbe  14th  day  of  June,  1797, 
Rev.  Cornelius  Waters  was  installed.  He  was  born 
in  Sutton,  if  ay  6,  1749;  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  1774;  married  Sibyl  Gardner,  of  Brooklyn, 
N".  Y.;  died  at  Ashby,  July  30,  1824.  He  wag  dis- 
missed February  14,  1816,  having  a  pastorate  of  nine- 
teen years.  He  was  a  man  of  average  ability.  The 
town  voted  to  print  his  sermon  delivered  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1800,  on  the  death  of  Washington.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  pastorate  sectarianism  and  doc- 
trinal differences  hegan  to  disturb  the  people.  Soon 
after,  the  town  extended  a  call  to  a  person  whom  the 
church  would  not  accept,  wbicb  caused  a  tedious  con- 
troversy. In  1818  an  ex  parte  council  was  convened 
which  advised  tbe  church  to  withdraw  and  worship 
separately  from  the  town ;  but  it  was  more  than  a 
year  before  a  large  majority  of  the  church  finally  left 
the  town's  meeting-house  and  held  services  by  them- 
>-elves.  A  part  of  the  people  of  the  town  went  with 
tbe  church.  At  that  time  the  church  bad  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  members,  all  but  nine  of  whom  left — 
one  male  and  eight  females.  After  the  separation  in 
1819,  the  church  and  minority  of  the  town  worshiped 
for  more  than  a  year  in  tbe  bouse  of  Fred  Estabrook. 
From  1819  till  188.5  the  church  was  connected  with 
an  eccksiasiical  society  known  as  the  "Calvinistic 
Congregational  Society.''  On  the  17th  of  April,  1885, 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  took  the  name  of  the 
"Orthodox  Congregational  Society  in  Asbby."  In 
1820  this  society  built  a  meeting-house  located  on 
land  which  at  present  is  covered  by  a  thrifty  apple 
orcliard  at  the  east  side  of  Charles  C.  Green's  house. 

For  fifteen  years  this  building  waa  quite  well  filled 
on  the  Sabbath,  near  the  end  of  wbicb  time  it  was 
considered  too  small  for  vestry  and  Sabbath -school 
accommodations,  and  waa  sold  to  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  moved  it  to  a  lot  facing  tbe  east  end 
of  the  Common,  and  fitted  it  for  an  academy — now 
Watatic  Hall.  This  building  is  now  owned  by  the 
town.  The  first  story  is  used  as  a  town-house,  the 
second  for  the  High  School  and  the  basement  con- 
tains the  selectmen's  room,  with  the  archives  of 
the  town.   The  me^ing-house  now  u-sed  by  the  Or- 


thodox was  built  in  1835,  and  dedicated  January  1, 
1836. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  after  the  withdrawal 
from  the  town,  the  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  M. 
Putnam,  who  was  ordained  and  installed  December 

13,  1820;  dismissed  December  13,  18-25.  This  gen- 
tleman was  here  just  five  years,  aud  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  forty-six  members  into  the 
church  during  tbe  second  year  of  his  pastorate. 

The  next  man  waa  Rev.  Albert  Barlow  Camp, 
born  in  Northfield,  Vt,  February  16,  1797  (Yale 
College,  1822,  Andover  1826) ;  ordained  and  installed 
January  24,  1827;  dismibsed  March  28,  1832. 

The  uext  pastor  was  Rev.  Orsamus  Tinker,  bom 
in  Wortbington  November  5,  1801  (Williams  Col- 
lege 1827,  Andover  1830),  installed  January  1,  1834; 
died  October  13,  1838. 

Rev.  Charlts  Wilkes  Wood,  bom  in  Middleborough 
June  30,  1814  (Brown  University  1834,  Andover 
1838};  installed  October  30,  1839;  dismisaed  Janu- 
ary 7,  1858. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  weli-balanced  man  of  amiable  and 
exemplary  character,  besides  being  a  preacher  who 
secured  tbe  attention  of  his  audience  by  the  clear- 
ness and  force  of  his  arguments.  During  his  pas- 
torate of  more  than  eighteen  years  he  was  much 
respected.  He  was  popular  as  a  school  superinten- 
dent. He  waa  the  orator  at  the  Aahby  Centennial, 
September  4,  1867.  At  present  he  resides  at  Mid- 
dleborough. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Wood,  upon  whom  his  mantle 
fell,  was  Rev.  James  M.  Bell,  bom  in  New  York 
City  February  25,  1833  (Union  College  1854,  Ando- 
ver 1827);  ordained  and  installed  July  21,  1858; 
dismissed  June  21,  1864.  He  was  genial  and  pre- 
possessing in  hLs  manners,  an  excellent  scholar, 
always  knowing  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  always 
saying  just  enough.  He  now  has  a  pastorate  at 
Lisbon,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Horace  Parker,  who  was  graduated  from 
.\mberst  College  in  1860  and  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  J.  C.  Webster,  of  Hopkinton,  was  installed 
May  18,1865;  dismissed  April  1,  1870.  A  corre- 
spondent says  of  him :  "  Mr.  Parker  did  good  work 
here;  not  a  great  scholar,  but  quite  original — rather 
hlunt  in  his  way."  During  his  ministry  forty-five 
were  added  to  the  church. 

Then  came  Rev.  James  Monroe  Bacon,  who  was 
installed  November  2,  1870,  and  his  labors  were 
closed  by  death  March  5,  1873. 

Rev.  George  F.  Walker  (Amherst  College  1844) 
was  installed  June  11,  1873;  dismissed  November 
18, 1875. 

Rev.  Azro  A.  Smith,  a  graduate  from  Andover, 
supplied  the  pulpit  from  January  4,  1877,  till  July 

14,  1878. 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Mills,  born  in  Charlestown  April 
8,  1847  (.Vndover  1878),  was  ordained  and  installed 
November  13,  1878 ;  dismissed  May  24, 1882.  . 
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Rev.  Melvin  J.  Alleo,  burn  in  Cincinnulus,  N.  V., 
May  7,  1852  (Amherst  1879,  Andover  1882).  ordained  j 
and  installed  November  8,  1882;  dismissed  1889. 

From  what  has  been  gathered  from  the  records  i 
the  inference  ia  that  religion  in  Ashby,  among  ail 
its  inhabitants,  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  of 
one  hundred,  or  eren  fifty  years  ago.  Now  a  man 
of  one  faith  cun  look  at  another  of  different  views 
without  calling  forth  a  shudder  or  a  scowl  from 
either  parly.  Harmony  and  "good-will"  between 
the  Arminian  aud  the  Calvinist  have  become  substi- 
tutes for  discord  and  bitterness.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ashby  have  beeu  slightly  iriitated,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Orthodox  pastors  in  their 
church  manuals,  and  at  all  times,  when  alluding  to 
the  history  of  their  church,  have  invariably  repre- 
sented that  their  church  was  the  church  which  was 
gathered  in  1776. 

It  \i  difficult  for  any  one  who  is  perfectly  disinter- 
ested to  uuderatand  it  in  any  other  way  than  that 
there  waii  a  great  difTerence  of  opinion  between  a 
large  part  of  the  town  and  a  small  part  of  the  church 
on  one  part,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  church  and  a 
small  part  of  the  town  on  the  other  part;  that  the 
last-named  part,  angered  at  not  having  a  controlling 
influence,  seceded  and  established  a  church  of  their 
own,  and  called  it  the  "Calvinistic  Congregational 
Church."  The  decision  of  the  Court  at  Concord,  in 
1822,  whereby  those  who  withdrew  from  the  town's 
meeting-house  in  1819  were  compelled  to  return  cer- 
tain property  to  the  town  and  church,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  church  organization  was  perpetuated 
by  the  nine  members  and  the  congregation  which 
worshiped  with  them. 

In  1809  the  first  meeting-house,  which  was  built  in 
1770,  was  torn  down,  and  a  new  one  was  erected  by 
the  town  on  the  same  location.  This  is  the  house 
now  in  use  by  the  First  Parish.  Joseph  Kendall  and 
Darius  Wellington,  of  Ashby,  did  ail  the  carpenter's 
work  on  thia  building.  In  1841  the  First  Parish  re- 
modeled this  house  by  making  a  floor  across,  on  a 
level  with  the  gallery  floors,  supported  by  strong  in- 
sulated pillars,  thereby  makiag  a  commodious  audi- 
torium on  the  second  flat,  with  a  large  hall  below, 
which  is  used  for  secular,  social  and  literary  purposes. 
The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  bell  were  raised  by 
subscription,  headed  by  Lewis  Ctould,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  following  his  example  and  giving  twenty- 
five  dollars.  In  1846  he  was  a  donor  to  the  town  of 
$300,  given  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the 
town  clock,  to  be  placed  on  this  church,  and  in  1847 
he  contributed  $100  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  Fitch  monument,  now  on  the  Common. 

"The  Congregational  Church  in  Ashby,"  with  the 
majority  of  the  town  sympathizing  in  its  behalf,  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  services  of  a  spiritual  adviser, 
extended  a  call  to  Rev.  Ezekiel  Lysander  Bascom  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  was  born  in  Gill,  August 
20,  1777  (Dartmouth  College,  1798);  on  the  24th  of 


September,  1800,  he  was  married,  and  ordained  the 
same  day  at  Phillipston,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  fur  twenty  years.  He 
w.is  installed  in  Ashby  June  2,  1821.  He  was  a  man 
of  scholarly  attainments,  a  good  extemporaneous 
speaker,  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  parish- 
ioners. He  retained  his  relation  with  his  people  till 
his  death,  although  he  was  unable  to  perform  the 
active  duties  of  his  office.  He  died  at  Fitzwilliam, 
N.  H.,  April  20,  1841,  and  was  buried  in  Ashby.  His 
colleague  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  was 
Rev.  Reuben  Bates,  who  was  so  much  appreciated 
that  he  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Bates  was 
born  in  Concord,  Jlarch  2,  1808 ;  Harvard  College, 
1829 ;  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1832 ;  dismissed 
Auguht  14,  184-5  ;  died  December  1.  1862. 

On  the  14ih  of  January,  1846,  Rev.  William  Pit- 
kin Huntington  (Harvard  College,  1824),  was  in- 
stalled and  was  dismissed  on  the  20th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November.  Mr.  Huntington  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Theophilus  Pipon  Doggett,  born  in  Taunton, 
Januarj'  20,  1810  (Brown  University,  1832;  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  1835) ;  installed  February  24, 1S47  ; 
dismis.'^d  April  23,  1853;  died  May  7,  1876.  He 
bad  pastorates  in  Bridgewater,  Aj»hby,  Barnstable 
and  Pembroke,  where  he  performed  pastoral  duties 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  had  a  ministerial 
ancestry.  His  biographer  says  of  him  :  "He  was  a 
faithful  and  devoted  worker  in  his  various  fields  of 
ministerial  service." 

Rev.  John  Stiilman  Brown,  born  in  New  Ipswich, 
April  26,  1806  (Union  College,  1834),  supplied  the 
pulpit  from  April  1,  1855,  till  April  27,  1357,  and  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Gage,  born  in  Andover 
July  16,1800  (Harvard  College,  1822;  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School,  1827)  ;  iifttalled  June  5, 1858.  He  did 
ministerial  work  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Haverhill,  Peter- 
sham and  Westford  before  he  came  to  Ashby.  He 
was  a  man  of  attractive  personality,  never  spoke 
harshly  of  other  denominations,  and  was  much  re- 
spected. Ab  a  preacher  he  was  considerably  ab<)ve 
mediocrity.  He  died  in  office,  much  lamented,  May 
7, 1861. 

November  1,  1861,  Rev.  Charles  Bugbee,  who  grad- 
uated from  Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  1853,  was  called  to  supply  the  place  thus 
made  vacant,  bat  on  the  7th  of  July,  1865,  he,  too, 
passed  over  "the  peaceful  river,"  leaving  sorrowful 
friends  behind. 

Rev.  William  Tait  Phelan,  a  graduate  from  Mead- 
ville Theological  Seminary,  1862,  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  two  years,  from  March,  1866. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1868,  Rev.  George  Steteon 
Shaw  received  a  unanimous  call  to  settle  with  the 
parish,  which  he  accepted.  Mr.  Shaw  was  bom  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  April  8,  1838  (Meadville  Theological 
Seminary,  1862);  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Gates,  of 
Ashby,  June  1,  1869.  Mr.  Shaw  is  courteous  and 
unassuming  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men. 
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aaJ  his  pastorate,  which  has  extended  nearly  through 
a  quarter  of  a  centurj',  has  been  an  era  of  concord 
and  good-feeling. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
ASHBY-  {Continued) . 
THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR. 

Ox  the  breaking  out  of  the  slave-holders'  Rebel- 
lion, at  a  legal  town-meeting  held  May  1,  1861,  the 
following  action  was  taken  by  the  town  : 

"  Baolvid,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  and  our  poaterity  lo  auBtain  the 
ConsCitutjOD.the  freddom  aud  the  rigbtfi  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers, 
and  that  we  will  defend  them  to  the  last. 

"  Brtolcai,  That  the  town  raise  two  tboiusund  dollars,  and  that  fifteen 
hundred  dotlaiB  be  loaned  to  the  State,  aud  nuide  payable  to  the  order 
of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts." 

At  a  town-meeting  held  July  22,  1862,  it  was 

"  BwUsd,  That  in  view  of  the  eacriflcea  which  men  must  now  make* 
in  being  called  from  their  buaineas  at  this  season,  and  in  view  of  the 
perils  and  hardships  they  are  called  to  undergo,  it  is  just  and  proper  that 
additional  pecnniarj-  inducements  should  be  offered  to  those  who  shall 
enlist  to  cotiBtitute  the  quota  from  this  town." 

In  consequence  of  this  vote  the  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  volunteer 
for  the  service  of  the  town  when  he  should  be  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  by  a 
subsequent  vote  in  1864,  the  bounty  was  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  At  a  town- 
meeting  on  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  "  voted,  that  the 
selectmen  be  authorized  to  procure  recruits  in  num- 
ber sufficient  to  make  the  surplus  credited  to  the 
town  fifteen."  During  this  war  Ashby  furnished  one 
hundred  and  nine  soldiers,  eighteen  of  whom  lost 
their  lives  either  from  being  killed  in  action,  from 
cruelty  and  starvation  in  captivity,  or  the  usual  casu- 
alties of  war.  John  Mayo,  Eliab  Churchill  aud 
David  Wares  fell  dead  at  Lookout  Mountain  ;  Albert 
Davis,  at  Fredericksburg;  Daniel  Daily  and  Amos 
Eastman,  at  Antietam  ;  Henry  Rice  died  from  cruelty 
and  neglect  in  Andersonville  prison;  Daniel  D; 
Wiley,  at  Baltimore ;  Albert Shattuck,  at  sea ;  Lyman 
W.  Holt,  John  Gilson  and  Benjamin  H.  Bigelow,  at 
New  Orleans;  Daniel  Coffe  and  James  Sullivan,  in 
Louisiana;  John  R.  Wilder,  at  Baton  Rouge  ;  Morton 
Gilson  and  John  Savin  at  home,  from  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  army ;  George  A.  Hitchcock  passed 
five  months  at  Andersonville,  and  one  or  two  others 
thirty  days ;  Lieutenant  Henry  S.  Hitchcock  was 
badly  wounded  at  Petersburg ;  Sanders,  at  Fredericks- 
burg; Wares,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness;  Mor- 
gan and  Ferguson,  at  Dallas,  Ga;  and  Davis,  in 
Borne  one  of  the  many  engagements  during  the  war. 

It  will  thus  seem  that  Ashby  did  its  honorable 
part  by  contributing  both  men  and  money.  The 


votes  of  the  town  were  earnest  and  patriotic  in  main- 
taing  the  Union,  while  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters 
and  sisters  at  home  bravely  and  faithfully  did  their 
part  to  assist  those  in  the  field  by  sending  them  food, 
clothing,  medicines  and  home  comforts  of  every 
description,  and  by  keeping  up  the  home  farms  and 
households.  When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee  (on  April  15,  1865)  reached  Ashby,  there  was 
great  rejoicing.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  tell 
somebody  that  the  war  was  ended.  The  church  bells 
rang  out  their  merry  peals,  which  reverberated  among 
the  hills.    They  were  used  to 

*' Ring  out  tliB  old. 

Ring  in  the  new,  ■.>.  i  ■'  .  ■       '  ■' 

Ring  out  the  false,  ^ 
Riug  in  the  true." 

And  the  only  cause  of  sadness  was  the  tender  recol- 
lection of  "the  loved  and  lost,"  who,  during  "this, 
cruel  war,"  were  put  into  "  that  dreamless  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking." 


CHAPTER  XX. 
,'■  •  ASHBY— {Continued).       ;  /  T  , 

MI8CEIXANEOUS. 

The  Turnpike. — At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  the  turnpike  mania  raged  about  the 
same  as  the  railroad  excitement  did  forty  years  after- 
ward. After  the  debt  caused  by  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  paid,  and  the  country  had  felt  the  influence  of 
peace  in  accumulating  wealth,  a  moderate  amount  of 
capital  began  to  be  collected  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  in  most  every  town,  and  trading  and  trafllicking 
was  on  the  increase.  Better  facilities  for  travel  and 
freight  between  the  larger  towns  and  centres  of  trade 
had  become  necessary  when  turnpikes  began  to  be 
built  and  controlled  by  private  corporations.  Towns 
situated  on  the  lines  of  these  thoroughfares  were 
greatly  benefited.  Taverns,  stores  and  blacksmith- 
shops  became  more  numerous,  all  of  which  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  dependent  on  these  roads  for  patronage. 
In  1801  the  town  of  Ashby  "voted  to  measure  the, 
route  from  Stone's  tavern  \xx  Towneend  to  Milliken's 
tavern  in  Jaffrey."  At  that  date  the  turnpike  from 
Keene,  through  Peterborough,  New  Ipswich,  Town- 
send  and  on  through  Groton,  had  just  been  com- 
pleted. In  1803  the  town  "chose  a  committee  tO' 
look  after  a  turnpike."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
town  was  in  earnest  in  its  efforts  to  have  as  many  im- 
provements as  were  enjoyed  by  its  neighbors  over  the 
line  in  New  Hampshire.  The  desired  turnpike . 
from  Keene,  through  Rindge,  Ashby  and  Groton,  was 
incorporated  in  1807  and  finished  in  1811.  It  inter- 
sected with  the  road  leading  from  the  west  partjOf, 
Townaend  to  New  Ipswich  at  a  short  distance  from  , 
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Ashby  line,  and  is  now  the  (.raveled  road  botweon 
Townaend  and  Asliburniiam,  leaving  Aahby  a  Bhort 
distance  from  Watatict.  It  bad  two  toli-gatea  in 
Asliby,  one  at  each  border  of  tbe  town.  Thin  road,  like 
all  otliera  of  tbis  claps,  did  not  receive  the  ]>atronage 
required  to  return  any  dividends  to  the  stockholders, 
and,  after  an  existence  of  about  fifteen  years,  was 
given  up  and  assumed  by  the  towns  through  which  it 
passed.  Stockholders  of  comparative  wealth  were 
financially  ruined,  and  the  hard-earned  dollars  of 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  were  sunk  in  the 
general  crash.  The  prominent  and  wealthy  men  in 
Asliby  sullercd  considerably,  among  whom  were  Alex- 
ander T.  AVillard,  Abraham  Edwards,  Gushing  Burr, 
the  Wymana,  the  Kendalls  and  others  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, besides  those  who  invested  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  But  if  from  a  financial  standpoint 
turnpikes  were  failures,  they  were  of  great  benefit  in 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  country,  in  turning 
trade  into  channels  heretofore  unused,  and  particu- 
larly in  setting  the  example  of  a  well  made  road-bed. 

From  the  time  that  this  turnpike  was  completed 
till  the  advent  of  railroads  there  was  a  great  amount 
of  travel  from  the  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  through  Ashby.  Long  lines  of  teams 
and  much  travel  for  pleasure  passed  over  this  road. 
Heavy  wagons,  drawn  by  four,  six  and  sometimes 
eight  horses,  loaded  with  agricultural  products  for 
Boston  market,  which  returned  with  full  loads  of 
goods  for  tTie  country  stores,  were  continually  going 
and  coming.  The  four  and  six-horse  stage-coaches, 
which  passed  daily  each  way,  were  always  objects  of 
interest  to  everybody.  There  was  life  and  activity 
when  they  arrived  and  when  they  departed.  The 
landlords  at  the  taverns  answered  the  calls  of  many 
guests,  while  their  servants  and  hostlers  grew  weary 
in  their  constant  labor  and  attendance. 

November  6,  1826,  the  owners  of  the  turnpike  re- 
leased and  quit-claimed  their  right  to  and  interest  in 
the  land  over  which  their  road  was  built  to  the  town 
for  $G00,  which  might  have  been  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  land  added  to  the  making  and 
fencing  it. 

Cemeteries. — Most  of  the  older  towns,  many 
times  by  gift,  secured  eligible  locations  for  the  burial 
of  their  dead  on  land  joining  their  first  meeting- 
house, in  order  that  the  departed  might  repose  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  these  sacred  temples.  In  1770 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lawrence,  who  came  from  Woburn  to 
Ashby  in  1758,  sold  to  the  town  two  and  one-half  acres 
"  for  a  cemetery."  After  the  town  had  taken  a  title  to 
this  land,  it  was  found  that  the  frontage  on  the  main 
road  was  less  than  was  desirable.  This  tract  comprised 
the  west  part  of  the  Common  and  a  part  of  the 
"church-yard."  A  meeting-house  was  in  contempla- 
tion, and  a  larger  lot  being  the  desideratum,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Davis,  who  owned  land  joining  on  the  east  side 
of  this  two  and  one-half  acres,  in  1771,  gave  the  town 
one  and  one-half  acres,  which  is  now  the  east  part  of 


the  Common  and  cemetery.  VViien  the  meeling-bouse 
WHS  buill,  six  years  aflorward,  in  order  to  have  a  spa- 
cious Coiiinion,  it  was  lo(;aled  so  far  back  froin  the 
road  that  the  smaller  part  of  the  four  acres  was  left 
for  a  cemetery.  Tbis  burial-place  contains  tlio  usual 
number  and  variety  of  mosH-covered  slate  stones. 
"With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 
decked,"  interspersed  with  nicely-polished  marble 
tablets  and  costly  monuments.  In  1802  the  town 
"  Voted  to  fence  the  burying-ground  bought  of  Ben- 
jamin Willington."  There  is  nothing  further  on 
record  concerning  the  cemetery  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  this  vote.  Tra- 
dition says  that  a  small  part  of  the  east  end  of  this 
narrow  belt  of  land  was  bought  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Willington,  and  that  the  west  end  was  given  by  Mr. 
John  Wright.  Quite  a  number  of  graves  are  here 
which  have  no  head-stones.  The  oldest  date  on  any 
stone  is  "  1800."  As  has  before  been  stated,  the  Ger- 
mans living  in  this  viciniiy  did  not  associate  cordially 
with  the  Ashburnham  people,  who,  at  that  time,  had 
but  one  cemetery.  From  the  fact  that  this  spot  oc- 
cupied a  central  location  in  their  large  domain,  and 
that  some  Germans  lie  buried  in  a  separate  place  in 
Ashburnham,  outside  of  the  town's  cemetery,  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  these  unmarked  graves 
are  those  of  "  ye  Dutchmen,"  and  that  later,  others 
were  buried  here,  until  finally  it  was  accepted  by  the 
town. 

The  Olenwnod  Cemetery. — In  1850  there  was  an 
effort  made  to  have  a  new  cemetery.  At  a  town- 
meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  and  instructed  to 
purchase  a  suitable  tract  of  laud  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  this  committee 
bought  a  lot  of  land  and  the  town  took  a  title  to  it.  On 
reflection,  not  being  quite  satisfied  with  the  location, 
and  without  much  excitement,  at  a  subsequent  town- 
meeting  the  town,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  to  sell 
this  land.  The  citizens,  who  were  particularly  in 
favor  of  a  new  cemetery,  induced  others  to  share 
equally  with  them  in  the  purchase  of  four  acres  of 
land  which  they  had  in  view,  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  number  of  proprietors  was  forty,  who 
paid  ten  dollars  eacli,  and  became  mutually  inter- 
ested in  the  ground  where  some  of  them  now  repose. 
This  "city  of  the  dead  "  is  conveniently  located  and 
pleasantly  situated  in  plain  view  from  the  m.'iin 
street.  The  proprietors  have  made  liberal  appropria- 
tions in  grading,  opening  avenues,  and  improving  the 
nataral  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it  contains  many 
chaste  and  substantial  works  of  monumental  art.  "  It 
was  consecrated  with  appropriate  religious  services, 
and  solemnly  dedicated  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
dead "  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1851.  Ad- 
dress by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wood.  Consecrating 
prayer  by  Rev.  Theophilus  P.  Doggett. 

Social  Organizations. — The  citizens  of  Ashby, 
as  an  aggregate  body,  have  for  the  last  thirty  years 
been  noted  for  their  free  intercourse  and  familiarity 
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with  eacli  other.  There  is  no  aristocracy  of  wealth 
here  to  excite  the  envy  of  any  one.  At  the  meetings 
of  their  different  organizations,  all  assemble  and  "  a 
good  time  "  is  the  result.  They  put  their  money  into 
their  enjoyment.  No  matter  what  the  occasion  may 
he. — at  the  dance,  at  the  grange,  at  the  farmei-s'  sup- 
per, at  their  literary  entertainments, — their  exercises 
are  conducted  in  a  friendly  and  enjoyable  manner. 
The  first  instance  of  an  organization  of  a  social  na- 
ture in  this  town  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
extract  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons  in  Massachusetts: 

'•Grand  Lodge,  Vlih  Murch,  5798. 
*'  \  petition  was  received  from  Elias  Welliiigtoti  uiid  otliei-8  praying 
for  A  ch;trter  U>  hold  a  Lodge  in  the  town  of  .Vshby,  county  of  Middle- 
6«?x,  by  the  name  of  Social  Lodge,  waa  read  hy  tho  Grand  Secretary  with 
tile  pajMrs  accompaDytng  the  same — and  being  properlj'  recommended, 
ruled  tliat  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  granted." 

Abijah  Wyraan,  the  Wellingtons,  the  Kendalls, 
Gushing  Burr,  Sr.,  and  others,  not  a  large  number, 
constituted  the  members  of  this  fraternity  at  that 
time.  During  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  of  itj  exist- 
ence Rev.  Ezekiel  L.  Bascom  was  its  chaplain.  This 
gentleman  waa  also  Grand  Chaplain  for  six  years,  be- 
tween 1804  and  1826,  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  lodge  met  at  Oliver  Kendall's  house, 
near  the  place  where  John  Fitch  was  taken  captive 
by  the  Indians.  In  a  quiet  way  this  fraternity  did 
some  good  till  about  1830,  when  aiiti-Masonry  went 
into  politics  and  a  great  excitement  spread  through- 
out the  country,  caused  by  men  who  had  "  a  zeal  but 
not  according  to  knowledge." 

About  that  time  the  temperance  cause  began  to 
be  agitated  by  the  people  here,  and  large  audiences 
assembled  at  the  First  Parish  Hall  to  listen  to  the 
harangues  of  the  reformed  drunkards,  the  Waahing- 
lonians  and  the  Goffs  of  that  period,  some  of  whom 
were  eloquent.  Then  the  pledge  was  passed  around 
and  pleasant  intercourse  followed. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time,  we  notice  the 
May-day  gatherings  of  veterans  who  were  once  "the 
boys  in  blue,"  who  bear  in  the  place  of  arms, 
flowers,  tf)  be  placed  upon  the  graves  of  those  who 
gave  up  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  the  nation  many 
years  ago.  In  those  battle  years,  which  seem  so  near 
but  are  so  far  away,  these  men  went  at  their  country's 
call,  and  steadily,  sometimes  wearily,  but  never 
doubting,  went  forward  in  their  path  of  duty.  From 
gome  of  them  the  stalwart  vigor  of  manhood  has  de- 
parted, and  it  is  well  for  them  to  have  these  annual 
gatherings  to  clasp  each  other's  hands,  to  call  to  mind 
again  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  a  soldier's  life;  to 
talk  again  of  bivouac  and  battle;  to  recall  fast-van- 
ishing recollections  and,  saddest  of  all,  to  mark  the 
changes  which  the  hand  of  time  has  wrought  among 
them.  The  exercises  of  Decoration  Day  are  wit- 
nesied  by  the  town's  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  it  has  become  one  of  the  social  holidays  of  the 
year. 

Perhaps  "The  Ash  by  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
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Club"  has  had  as  much  influence  during  the  last  de- 
cade in  leveling  off  differences  of  opinion,  causing 
kindly  feelings  and  exciting  a  love  of  home  as  any 
other  association  in  town.  This  club  was  organized 
February  1'^,  1880,  with  the  following  officers:  Pres- 
ident, Francis  W.  Wright;  Vice-President,  Rev. 
George  S.  Shaw  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Jonas  P. 
Hayward  ;  Committee,  Joel  Foster,  Edwin  K.  John- 
son, Ivers  H.  Brooks.  Mr.  Hayward,  the  secretary, 
an  excellent  fruit-grower,  has  since  deceased.  The 
preamble  to  the  constitution  then  adopted  sets  forth 
the  object  in  forming  the  organization  in  manner  as 
follows  :  "  We  the  undersigned  unite  in  forming  a 
Club  for  the  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to 
farming  and  other  material  interests  of  the  town." 
It  is  an  old  maxim  that  he  who  needs  advice  concern- 
ing any  trade  or  business,  should  ask  it  from  a  per- 
son who  earns  his  living  by  that  business.  Now  these 
discussions  before  this  club  are  engaged  in  by  men 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Tlu;  market 
gardener,  the  man  who  sold  grapes  recently  for  two 
dollars  a  pound,  the  cultivator  of  small  fruits  and 
berries,  the  man  who  has  the  best  hoed  crop,  the  men 
who  raise  grapes  and  cucumbers  under  glass,  in  fact, 
men  who  cultivate  most  everything  that  is  i)roduced 
in  this  climate,  are  in  this  club  and  give  the  result  of 
their  experience.  The  meetings  of  the  club  tbrough 
the  winter  months  are  held  every  two  weeks,  and 
they  are  fully  attended  by  those  who  enjoy  tiie  dis- 
cussions. Occasionally,  literary  and  musical  enter- 
tainments take  up  the  time  of  an  evening.  "The 
club  has  received  and  paid  out  over  $2000,  much 
being  to  members  as  premiums  ;  has  been  Ihe  n;eans 
of  establishing  the  Ashby  Creamery;  has  held  a 
number  of  field  meetings  and  two  institutes,  which 
were  of  unquestionable  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  all 
concerned.  Reports  of  the  Amherst  Experimental 
Station  are  received  by  the  secretary  and  distributed 
each  month,  also  the  crop  reports  sent  out  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture."  Since  its  organization 
there  have  been  twenty-three  lectures  delivered  before 
this  club  by  persona  of  considerable  distinction, 
among  whom  are  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Mrs.  Mary  Liver- 
more,  ex-Congressman  Edward  Burnett  and  others. 

Ashby  has  another  organization  in  the  interest  of 
the  husbandman,  called  The  Grange,  which  has  been 
here  for  a  short  time  and  has  become  quite  an  en- 
joyable institution.  It  is  a  congener  to  the  Farmers' 
Club  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  it,  except 
that  a  larger  number  of  the  gentler  sex  are  connected 
with  it,  who  hold  certain  offices  and  participate  more 
freely  in  its  exercises.  Every  member  is  required  to 
contribute  something,  within  certain  stated  times,  for 
the  instruction,  amusement  or  literary  entertainment 
of  the  association.  Most  of  the  male  members  are 
interested  in  the  Farmers'  Club. 

Ashby  Mosical  Association. — For  a  town  of  its 
size  (numerically  considered),  Ashby  has  always  boast- 
ed of  a  more  than  average   number  of  people  of 
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musicnl  abilities.  The  early  settlers  of  the  town 
must  bttvo  given  the  matter  some  attention,  or  else 
the  pure  air  of  tlie  hills  developed  a  natural  talent 
for  music,  for  their  descendants  have  always  been 
musically  inclined.  The  record  of  tlieir  doings  pre- 
vious to  the  present  century  is  unknown  to  the 
writer,  but  doubtless  one  exists.  "  In  1818  Jonas  Bar- 
ret taught  instumental  music  in  New  Ipswich."  In 
182G  the  Calvinistic  Congregational  Parish  "  Voted  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  singers  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Albert  B.Camp."  In  1827  "Voted  to  pay  $10 
for  singing  books.  Deacon  N.  D.  Gould's  collection, 
and  that  Isaac  Patch  take  charge  of  them."  In  1828 
"Voted  $25  for  einging,  to  be  laid  out  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  assessors."  If  these  sums  seem  small  for 
these  purposes,  it  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  the 
minister's  salary  for  1828  was  only  $450,  and  that 
"  Capt.  Jona°  Blood  undertook  to  open  and  sweep 
the  meeting-house  for  one  year  for  $2."  He  had  no 
fires  to  build,  for  the  society  had  just  "  voted  not  to 
have  a  stove  in  their  meeting-house."  At  a  meeting 
held  soon  after  the  musical  fund  was,  however,  in- 
creased to  $50.  In  1829  "  voted  to  consent  to  have 
the  orgen  stand  in  their  meeting-house."  This  was 
probably  the  organ  built  by  Mr.  Whitney,  referred  to 
in  another  paragraph.  About  the  year  1827  Deacon 
N.  D.  Gould,  a  noted  teacher  of  vocal  music,  taught 
a  singing-scliool  in  Ashby  ;  and  he  was  followed  in 
later  years  by  Isaac  Wright,  Peter  H.  Clark,  David 
Wares  and  Messrs.  Fuller,  Partridge,  Kimball  and 
others.  In  1857  a  glee  club,  composed  of  eighteen 
young  persons,  under  the  leadership  of  Myron  W. 
Whitney,  did  some  good  singing  and  enjoyed  many 
pleasant  hours,  the  memory  of  which  will  linger  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  participated  in  it  while  life 
lacts.  For  many  years  the  musical  services  of  the 
Second  Parish  were  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Paul  A.  Hay- 
ward,  who  was  organist  and  director.  He  was  assisted 
by  his  wife,  who  possessed  a  soprano  voice  of  rare 
strength  and  purity,  and  in  later  years  by  his  daugh- 
ters also.  Since  1875  Mr.  Homer  J.  Hayward  has 
served  as  choirister.  The  Unitarian  Society  will 
long  remember  with  gratitude  the  services  of  Mis. 
Perley  Gates,  now  deceased,  and  of  her  daughter, 
Mary  Gates,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  George  S.  Shaw, 
in  the  cause  of  sacred  music. 

Ashby  boasts  of  having  furnished  to  America  the 
finest  basso,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney, 
that  this  country  has  ever  produced.  As  a  represent- 
ative of  oratorio  music  lie  has  probably  no  equal.  Mr. 
Whitney  now  resides  in  Watertown,  and  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  accompanied  by  a  steel  engraving,  may  be 
found  in  this  history  in  that  part  thereof  relating  to 
Watertown. 

''  The  players  on  instruments  "  have  not  been  lack- 
ing. Of  those  who  achieved  marked  success  in  this 
direction  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Edward  A.  Wright, 
of  Boston,  leader  of  Wright's  Orchestra,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  "  he  can  play  any  musical  instrument 


he  sees."  His  specialties,  however,  are  the  cornet  and 
violin.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
several  brass  bands  liavo  been  organized  in  Ashby. 
which,  in  their  time,  did  some  good  work,  but  were 
not  long-lived. 

At  present  Ashby  has  a  cornet  band,  composed 
principally  of  young  performers,  but  already  it  gives 
promise  of  a  successful  future.  Its  members  are 
prompt  in  their  attendance  at  its  meetings,  and, 
although  they  have  not  enjoyed  a  long  practice  to- 
gether, "  discourse  sweet  music." 

Frederick  A.  Willard,  leader,  b  cornet;  William 
0.  Loveland,  second  leader,  e  cornet;  Willis  G. 
Spaulding  (business  manager),  tuba;  Harry  F.  Bing- 
ham, b  tenor;  Oscar  A.  Hubbard,  b  clarionet;  John 
J.  Piper,  e  alto  ;  Oeorge  II.  Piper,  baritone  ;  Willis 
B.  Hayward,  b  tenor ;  Herbert  P.  Hayward,  b  clar- 
ionet; Frank  A.  Forseman,  e  tuba  ;  John  C.  Elliott, 
b  bass  ;  John  A.  Willard,  e  alto  ;  Curtis  Huckins, 
b  tenor  ;  Clifford  W.  Davis,  e  alto ;  George  Wright, 
snare-drum  ;  Charles  A.  Porter,  bass-drum  ;  E.  Mon- 
roe Bennett,  e  cornet. 

The  centennial  of  Ashby  was  celebrated  September 
14,  1867.  On  that  pleasant  autumn  day  a  large  as- 
sembly was  gathered  on  the  Common.  The  principal 
address  was  made  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wood.  It 
embodied  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  history  of 
the  town,  military,  religious  and  material,  and  must 
have  cost  a  great  amount  of  patient,  plodding  re- 
search. It  was  delivered  well  and  was  received  with 
much  relisli.  After  the  usual  exercises  on  such  occa- 
sions, there  was  a  spontaneous  movement  for  the 
mammoth  tent,  which  had  been  improvised,  under 
which  long  tables,  laid  with  plates  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  were 
covered  and  loaded  with  culinary  delicacies,  such  as 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  only  know  how  to  pre- 
pare. The  rich  viands,  the  tempting  fruits  and  fra- 
grant bouquets  had  rivals  in  the  forms  and  faces  of 
the  fair  ones  who  moved  around  among  them  and 
waited  upon  those  at  the  feast.  The  day  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  were  in  attendance. 

Schools. — At  the  annual  town-meeting  in  1773, 
"Voted  to  raise  eight  pounds  for  the  support  of 
schools.  This  was  the  first  appropriation  made  here 
for  school  purposes,  and  about  the  same  amount  was 
raised  "  to  hire  preaching."  The  money  thus  raised 
for  both  of  these  objects,  when  changed  into  our  cur- 
rency would  be  about  thirty  dollars,  and  yet  these 
small  appropriations  would  compare  well  with  sums 
raised  in  the  neighboring  towns  at  that  time  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  At  a  town-meeting  on  the  13th  of  May 
following,  "  Voted  to  have  but  four  squadrons.  One 
squadron  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  one  in  the  south 
side,  two  in  the  north  side  of  the  town  and  that  each 
man  shall  give  their  names  to  the  selectmen  by  the 
first  day  of  July  next  of  what  part  or  squadron  they 
will  be  of,  and  each  party  to  draw  their  proportionable 
part  of  the  taxes  they  pay."    The  word  squadron  was 
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first  used  ia  this  seose  in  those  towns  which  had  been 
surveyed  and  laiJ  out  into  ranges  and  quadrangular 
lots,  and  the  territory  contained  in  a  certain  number 
of  these  squares,  which  itself  was  square,  constituted 
a  district.  In  some  towns  at  this  time  the  word 
"diocese  "  was  used  instead  of  district.  For  the  next 
four  years  ten  pounds  were  rabed,  and  in  1778  the 
town  raised  fifty  pounds  for  schooling.  In  1785  the 
town  "  Voted  to  build  school-houses  in  the  four  Hquad- 
rons  in  town,  the  money  to  be  provided  to  each  squad- 
ron according  to  their  pay,  and  chose  a  committee  to 
see  the  houses  built,  and  chose  in  the  centre  squadron 
Captain  Wyman,  Lieutenant  Damon  and  L.  Barrett; 
South,  Stephen  Barker,  Amos  Putnam,  Stephen 
Patch  ;  Northeast.  First  Division,  Major  Stone,  Ben- 
jamin Adams,  Jonathan  Foster;  Second  Division, 
Jonathan  Locke,  David  Locke,  Timothy  Eraerson ; 
Northwest  squadron,  John  Yaquith,  William  Rice 
and  Timothy  Stone.  Voted  to  raise  120  pound:)  for 
the  above  purpose  and  chose  the  following  committee 
to  expend  the  same:  Jonathan  Locke,  Abijah  Wy- 
man and  Deacon  Lawrence.  Voted  that  the  assess- 
ment of  the  school-house  money  be  suspended  till  the 
town  rate  is  assessed."  At  that  time  they  must  have 
had  private  schools  or  they  would  not  have  given  to 
their  sons  and  daughters  the  amount  of  learning 
which  we  know  they  had.  The  town  records  during 
the  time  from  its  incorporation  to  the  end  of 
the  century  were  as  well  kept  as  at  any  other  period. 
The  amount  of  matter  on  record,  changing  one  man 
from  this  district  to  that,  and  altering  different  dis- 
trict boundaries,  shows  tliat  there  was  much  interest 
in  schools  at  that  time.  And  again  in  1792,  when  the 
town  received  additional  territory  and  almost  fifty 
inhabitants  from  .Vshburnham  it  went  through  the  ex- 
citement of  making  another  school-house  in  a  new  dis- 
trict at  the  extreme  northwest  part  of  the  town. 

Presumably  no  person  in  Ashby  can  tell  where 
more  than  one  of  the  school-houses  of  1785  stood,  and 
the  location  of  some  of  those  of  a  more  modern  date, 
where  the  ferule  has  been  applied  to  the  disobedient, 
and  where  the  "lads  and  lasses"  enjoyed  themselves 
at  the  evening  spelling-schools  and  in  going  home, 
cannot  be  pointed  out.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  until  now  Ashby  has  made  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  public  schools,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  best  men  of  the  town  have 
served  on  the  School  Committee.  The  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  lust  twenty  years  show 
that  the  Ashby  schools  have  had  a  gocd  average  at- 
tendance. In  1868  there  were  only  thirteen  towns  in 
the  state  that  had  a  better  average  attendance.  In 
1875  there  were  twenty-four  towns  which  stood  better 
than  Ashby ;  and  in  1880,  among  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  Commonwealth, 
Ashby  stood  first  in  its  average  school  attendance. 

In  1842  the  town  "voted  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  library  in  each  school  district."    The  town  received 


from  the  State  just  the  same  amount,  which  was  added 
to  this  appropriation,  and  the  books  were  bought  and 
put  into  the  schools.  In  1864  the  town  raised  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  high 
school,  and  since  then  larger  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  the  same  object. 

In  1836  the  meeting-houae  built  by  the  Orthodox 
Congregationalists  in  1820  having  been  abandoned 
for  more  than  a  year,  some  of  the  public-spirited  peo- 
ple of  the  town  suggested  that  it  should  be  used  for 
an  academy.  This  idea  met  with  a  favorable  response 
from  its  owners,  and  accordingly  the  building,  includ- 
ing the  land,  waa  sold  at  auction,  May  11,  1836,  for 
five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  to  Amos  Wellington. 
The  pew-owners  gave  their  interest  in  the  house  in 
order  to  have  an  academy.  A  subscription  was  taken 
to  collect  money  "  for  the  purpo<e  of  fitting  up  the 
meeting-house  lately  occupied  by  the  Second  Parish 
for  an  academy,  provided  eight  hundred  dollars  is 
raised  for  the  said  purpose."  Ezekiel  Coleman  head- 
ed the  list  of  twenty-one  subscribers  to  this  document, 
in  which  the  sum  of  $774.50  was  pledged  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object.  The  ladies  very  soon 
collected  the  snm  required  to  make  the  original  sub- 
scription binding.  The  building  was  soon  moved  to 
its  present  location,  September  1,  1836.  Amos  Wel- 
lington sold  this  house  to  the  five  trustees  of  this 
academy — "  Rev.  Orsanus  Tinker,  Deacon  Paul 
Hay  ward.  Deacon  Ephraim  Hay  ward,  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Coleman  and  .\mo3  Willington,  Esq." — for  $420.  No- 
vember 14,  1836,  an  ejcaminiog  committee  of  eleven 
men,  eight  of  whom  were  clergymen,  from  this  and 
the  adjoining  towns,  was  appointed  for  this  academy, 
which  commenced  August  4,  1836,  with  Worcester 
Willey  as  teacher,  who  was  to  receive  all  the  tuition 
money  for  his  services.  The  next  year  be  wss  paid 
S400  for  the  same  work,  and  he  was  the  only  teacher 
who  continued  two  years  in  office.  There  was  no 
deficiency  in  numbers  on  the  board  of  trustees,  as  it 
appears  that,  in  1838,  fifteen  gentlemen  were  added 
to  the  five  who  were  chosen  two  years  before.  In  1840 
Luke  Wellington  and  others  and  their  successors,  by 
an  act  of  the  L^islature,  were  made  a  corporation  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Proprietors  of  Ashby  Academy," 
with  the  power  to  hold  personal  and  real  estate  to  the 
amount  of  S15,000.  This  school  did  not  receive  the 
patronage  which  it  appeared  to  deserve,  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  New  Ijjswich  Academy,  or 
from  the  popularity  of  older  and  more  richly  endowed 
institutions  of  its  kind.  It  was  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term  of  1860,  but  ttiere  is  ao 
doubt  that  the  good  influences  emanating  from  this 
academy  are  still  guiding  many  of  those  who  availed 
themselves  cf  its  privileges.  Ashby  has  a  public 
library  of  1584  volumes,  with  which  its  inhabitants 
have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  acquaintance.  The 
Unitarian  Sabbath-School  Library,  783  volumes;  the 
Orthodox  Sabbath -School  Library,  300  volumes; 
Ladies*  Library,  230  volumes. 
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Hotels  and  Stokes. — When  the  town  waa  in- 
corporated there  were  three  inn-holdera  in  Ashby, 
who,  on  a  small  scale,  Bold  spirituous  liquors  and 
occasionally  gave  hoepitable  reception  and  entertain- 
ment to  travelers.    There  wxs  not  much  drunkenness 
in  those  days;  but  the  fact  that  the  town  at  an  early 
date  pat  a  set  of  stocks  on  the  Commou  is  sufficient 
proof  that,  at  least  on  public  and  social  occasions,  the 
place  was  not  entirely  free  from  those  who  loved 
strong  drink.    Capt.  Samuel  Stone,  living  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  was  an  inn-holder.    Jonas  Barrett, 
who  built  and  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Jonas 
Curling,  kept  a  house  of  this  kind ;  and,  before  the 
town  was  incorporated,  James  Coleman  kept  an  inn 
in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  West  Cemetery  to  the  old  turnpike,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  "friendly  guide-post"  which 
points  toward  Ashbumham.   He  was  the  most  popu-  | 
lar  man  among  the  Germans  who  became  citizens  of  I 
the  town  when  it  was  created.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  may  still  be  seen,  over  which  the  flip  waa  drunk 
and  the  merry  jokes  passed  around.    John  Abbot  ! 
kept  a  tavern,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen-  I 
tury,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  on  the  old  | 
county  road,  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  5Irs.  j 
Amanda  Kendall.    He  had  ample  room,  both  in  the  | 
house  and  at  the  stables,  and  he  gave  strict  attention  j 
to  his  business,  having  a  large  acquaintance,  and  was  i 
deservedly  popular.    For  a  long  time  Stone's  tavern,  | 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  Townsend,  and  Abbot's  tav-  j 
em  were  the  favorite  stopping-places  on  the  road. 
Capt.  Abijah  Wyman  built  his  house,  about  1780,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Common.    It  constituted 
what  is  now  the  south  end  of  the  main  building  which 
faces  the  Common.  Two  or  three  additions  have  been  | 
made  to  this  building;  besides,  stables  and  sheds  have  \ 
been  added,  and  now  the  many  roofs  cover  a  number  | 
of  square  rods  of  land.    It  is  not  probable  that  this  | 
house  was  bnilt  for  a  tavern,  but  the  location  was  so  | 
eligible  that  it  eventually  was  used  for  this  business.  | 
John  Wyman,  a  son  of  Capt.  Abijah,  was  landlord 
here  for  a  short  time;  but  whether  he  was  the  first 
man  who  kept  a  tavern  here  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 
In  1809,  when  the  Unitarian  meeting-house  was  being 
boilt,  the  town  voted  to  hold  the  town-meeting  "at 
the  houae  of  Nathaniel  Adams."    Chester  IVIann  was 
landlord  here  for  several  years,  and  his  house  was 
extensively  patronized  by  guests  and  his  stalls  were 
well  filled.    Besides  these  men,  the  house  has  had 
two  or  three  other  landlords,  among  whom  was  Fran- 
cis Wyman,  a  grandson  of  Capt.  Abijah  Wyman. 
The  house  did  a  paying  buBinesstill  the  railroads  were 
made,  or  till  about  1850. 

Joseph  Kendall,  Sr.,  in  1802,  built  the  house 
and  ont-buildings  where  Joel  Foster  lives  expres'sly 
for  a  hotel.  Thomas  Rice  was  either  the  first  or  one 
of  the  earliest  landlords.  Those  who  succeeded  him 
were  Leonard  Patch,  Josiah  Prentice,  Owen  Willard 
(who  waa  a  favorite  landlord,  and  kept  the  house  a 


I  long  time)  and  Abel  Walker,  who  remained  here  till 
I  the  house  was  closed  to  the  public  fur  want  of  pa- 
I  tronagp. 

Stephen  Adams  kept  a  tavern  near  Town>>end  line, 
'  and  had  considerable  cusitooi,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  at  the  place  where  John  Butterfield  now  lives. 
"  The  pledge,"  which  was  strictly  kept  by  many  from 
1830  to  1850,  and  the  railroads,  which  diverted  travel 
from  the  main  roads  and  thoroughfares,  proved  fatal 
to  many  of  the  country  hotels  of  New  England. 
Population  of  Ashby  in  a.  D.  1830,  1240;  1840, 
1246;  1850,  1203.  Since  that  date  the  population 
has  decreased  each  year  in  a  small  degree. 

The  names  of  all  the  traders  who  have  done  busi- 
ness in  this  town  cannot  be  given,  but  it  will  interest 
some  people  to  learn  something  concerning  the  meu, 
the  places  where  and  the  dates  when  stores  were  kept 
here.  William  Green,  grandfather  of  Charles  O. 
Green,  was  a  trader  here  at  as  early  a  date  as  any  ex- 
cept perhaps  Captain  Abijah  Wyman.  He  came 
from  Pepperell  about  1795  and  he  had  a  small  stock 
of  groceries  in  the  building  which  stands  just  west  of 
the  post-office.  This  building  was  afterward  con- 
verted into  a  nice  cottage-house.  He  did  not  continue 
long  in  trade,  but  sold  out  to  Abijnh  Wyman,  with 
whom  he  could  not  compete  in  business.  Wyman's 
store  was  at  his  dwelling  house,  situated  nearly  a 
quarter  of  mile  westerly  from  the  Common.  Nathan- 
iel Adams  had  a  store  in  the  tavern  on  the  corner  of 
the  Common,  at  the  same  time  that  lie  kept  a  public- 
house  there.  Noah  Start  built  a  .store  in  1820,  which 
stood  between  C.  O.  Green's  house  and  the  house  on 
the  corner  of  the  street;  and  he  traded  there  until 
about  1828,  when  he  sold  out  to  Nathaniel  Adams. 
Mr.  Adama  waa  followed  by  Spooner  &  Kendall, 
these  men  by  Nathaniel  Whiltemore,  and  he  by 
White  &  Adams.  The  length  of  time  that  these  meu 
and  firms  trad«rd  here  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the 
building  in  1862  was  moved  to  Fitchburg  and  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house.  A  notice  of  Lewis 
Gould  and  his  store  is  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
The  following  aame<l  gentlemen  have  traded  in  the 
store  "on  the  hill:"  Andrews  Edward*,  F.  W. 
Wright,  1844;  Martin  Howard,  1846  and  1848; 
George  E.  Rockwood,  J.  M.  J.  Jeftsand  Edwin  Whit- 
ney. Commencing  about  1840,  Abram  M.  White  and 
Winlbrop  White  (brothens)  had  a  store  on  the  road 
leading  northerly  and  not  far  from  the  Common. 
Their  room  was  small,  but  they  had  a  good  share  of 
the  trade.  They  carried  the  first  blueberries  from 
Ashby  to  the  Boston  market.  About  1820  Alfred 
Spaulding  came  from  Townsend  to  the  South  Village 
and  put  a  stock  of  goods  into  the  building  which  is 
now  the  dwelling-house  of  W.  H.  C.  Lawrence,  and 
opened  a  store  there.  He  carried  on  coopering  in 
that  village  and  continued  in  trade  six  or  seven  years, 
and  then  sold  out  his  business  to  James  Bancroft,  an- 
other Townsend  man.  Mr.  Bancroft  continued  the 
business  for  a  few  years,  and  then  sold  out  to  Ephraim 
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Hayward,  who  was  the  lasb  person  who  had  a  store  at 
the-  South  Village.  Tiie  following  named  gentlemen 
and  firms  have  been  in  trade  in  tie  store  in  which  the 
post-office  is  now  located.  The  date  following  their 
names  is  the  year  or  about  the  time  when  each  of 
them  commenced:  Burr  &  Balcom,  1840;  Burr  & 
White,  1843;  F.  W.  Wright,  1846;  Toleman,  Milli- 
kin  &  Co.,  1851 ;  Gushing  Burr  &  Co.,  1853;  Burr  & 
Wallace,  1856;  Burr  &  Green,  1860;  Charles  0. 
Green,  1865;  and  Mr.  Green  has  continued  in  busi- 
ness at  this  location  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  in  connection  with  dealing  in  wood  and  lumber 
he  does  an  extensive  business. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
ASHB  T—  ( Continued) . 
CIVIL  HISTORY. 

TOWN  OrFICER3. 

1767.  Moderator,  John  Fitch  ;  Clerk,  James  Lock,  Jr.  ;  Selectmen, 
James  Locke,  John  Fitch,  John  Jones,  Jr.  1768.  Moderator,  James 
Lock  i  Clerk,  James  Locke,  Jr.  ;^Selectmen,  James  Lock,  Jr.,  John 
Jones,  Jacob  Puffer,  Jonathan  Barrett,  Levi  Houghton.  1769.  Modera- 
tor, James  Lock,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  William  Parkman  ;  Selectmen,  Jacob 
Puffer,  Thomas  Stearns,  Benjamin  Spalding.  1770.  Moderator,  James 
Lock,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  William  Parkman  ;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Gibson,  John 
Bates,  William  Parkman.  1771.  Sloderator,  Thomas  Stearns;  Clerk, 
Jamea  Bennett ;  Selectmen,  James  Bennett,  Jacob  Puffer,  John  Lock. 
1772.  Moderator,  James,  Lock,  Jr.;  Clerk,  Jonas  Barrett;  Selectmen, 
Joaa£  Barrett,  James  Lock,  Jr.,  John  Jones.  1773.  Moderator,  James 
Lock,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Jonas  Barrett ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Stone,  .lohn  Jones, 
Joaat  Barrett.  1774.  iloderator,  Thomas  Stearns  ;  Clerk,  Jonas  Bar- 
rett; Selectmen,  JcnaA  Barrett,  Samuel  Stone,  James  Bennett.  1775. 
Moderator,  Thomas  Stcarna  ;  Clerk,  Stephen  Gibson  ;  Selectmen,  Stephen 
Gibson,  Samuel  Stone,  Isaac  Brown.  1776.  Moderator,  Thomas  Stearns  ; 
Clerk.  John  Lawrence,  Jr.  ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Gregory,  John  Lawrence, 
Jr,  Isaac  Brown,  Joseph  Walker,  Abijah  Wyman.  1777.  Moderator, 
James  Bennett ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Gregory  ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Gregory,  Sam- 
uel Stone,  Jonathan  Lock.  1778.  Moderator,  Thomas  Stearns  ;  Clerk, 
Isaac  Gregory ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Stoue,  John  Jones,  Asa  Walker, 
Isaac  Gregory,  Jacob  Damon.  1779.  Moderator,  Thomas  Stearns : 
Clerk,  Jonathan  Lock  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Lock,  Jacob  Damon,  Asa 
Walker.  1780.  Moderator,  Thomas  Stearns ;  Clerk,  laaiic  Gregory  ; 
Selectmen,  Asa  Kendall,  John  Lawrence,  Jr.,  [looker  Osgood.  1781. 
Moderator,  Asa  Kendall  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Lock  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel 
Stone,  Asa  Kendall,  Stephen  Patch.  1782.  Moderator,  Stephen  Gibson  ; 
Clerk  Jonathan  Lock  ;  Selectmen,  Jonatlian  Lock,  Jacob  Damon,  Abi- 
jah Wyman.  178.3.  Moderat^jr,  Thomas  Stearns;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Lock; 
Selectmen,  Jonathan  Lock,  Abijah  Wyman,  Jacob  Damon.  1784.  Mod- 
erator, Thomas  Stearns  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Lock  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan 
Lock,  Abijah  V/ynian,  Jacob  Damon,  John  Jaquith,  Timothy  Stone. 
17S5.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Lock  ;  Selectmen, 
John  Lawrence,  Isaac  Gregory,  Charles  Lawrence.  1786.  Moderator, 
.»bijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Gregory;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Gregory, 
Charles  Lawrence,  Stephen  Patch.  1787.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman; 
Clerk,  Isaac  Gregory ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Gregory,  Stephen  Patch, 
Charles  Lawrence.  1788.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Waldren 
Stone ;  Selectmen,  Waldren  Stone,  Benjamin  Adams,  Stephen  Patch. 
1783.  Moderator,  Benjamin  Adams;  Clerk,  Waldren  Stone;  Selectmen, 
Waldren  Stone,  Benjamli\  Adams,  Stephen  Patch.  179il.  Moderator, 
Abijah  Wyman ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Green  ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Green,  Jacob 
Damon,  Isaac  Gregory.  1791  Moderator,  Benjamin  Adams ;  Clork, 
Isaac  Green  ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Green,  Stephen  Patch,  Asa  Kendall,  Jr. 
1792,  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Green ;  Selectmen, 
Stephen  Patch,  Asa  Kendall,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Coleman.  1793.  Moderator, 
Ahijab  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  leaac  Green  ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Green,  Stephen 
Patch,  Benjamin  Coleman.    1794.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk, 


Benjamin  Coleman  ;  Selectmen,  Benjamin  Coleman,  Stephen  Patch, 
Isaac  Gregory.  1795.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Benjamin 
Coleman  ;  Selectmen,  Benjamin  Coleman,  Petor  Lawrence,  Abraham 
Edwards.  1796.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Cole- 
man ;  Selectman,  Benjamin  Coleman,  Abraham  Edwards,  Asa  ICendall, 
Jr.  1797.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Coleman  ; 
Selectmen,  Benjamin  Coleman,  Abraham  Edwards,  Asa  Kendall.  1798. 
Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Coletnan  ;  Selectmen,  Ben- 
jamin Coleman,  Abraham  Edwards,  Asa  Kendall,  Jr.  1799.  Moderator, 
Abijah  Wyman  1  Clerk,  Alleu  Flagg ;  Selectmen,  Gushing  Burr,  Wil- 
liam Green,  Benj  tmin  Damon,  1800.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ; 
Clerk,  Allen  Flagg  ;  Selectmen,  Gushing  Burr,  William  Green,  Benja- 
min Damon  ;  Representative,  Stephen  Patch.  1801.  Moderator,  Gush- 
ing Burr;  Clerk,  Alien  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Gushing  Burr,  William 
Green,  Benjamin  Damon.  1802,  Moderator,  Gushing  Bnrr ;  Clerk, 
Allen  Flagg  ;  Selectmen,  Gushing  Burr,  William  Green,  Isaac  Walker. 
1803.  Moderator,  Gushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Gush- 
ing Burr,  William  Green,  Amos  Williugton.  1804.  Moderator,  Gushing 
Burr;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  William  Green, 
Benjamin  Damon  ;  Representative,  John  Locke.  1805.  Moderator, 
Cutihing  Burr  ;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Elijah 
Prescott,  Benjamin  Damon  ;  Representative,  John  Locke.  1806.  Mod- 
erator, Amos  Willington  ;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg, 
Amos  Willington,  Isaac  Walker.  1807.  Moderator,  Amos  Willington; 
Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg,  Amos  Willington,  Stephen 
Patch,  Jr.  1808.  Moderator,  Amos  Williugton  ;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg  ; 
Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg,  Amos  Willington,  Stephen  Patch,  Jr.  1809. 
Moderator,  Cushing  Burr  ;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg ;  Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg, 
Cushing  Burr,  Amos  Willington.  1810.  Moderator,  John  Locke  ;  Clerk, 
Amos  Willington  ;  Selectmen,  Amos  Willington,  Wm.  Green,  Jonathan 
Roff.  1811.  Moderator,  David  Wood;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg ;  Selectmen, 
Amos  Willington,  Wm.  Green,  David  Wood  ;  Representative,  Amos  Wil- 
lington. 1812.  Moderator,  Amos  Willington;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg ;  Se- 
lectmen, Amos  Willington,  Wm.  Green,  Stephen  Patch,  Jr.  1813.  Mod- 
erator, John  Locke ;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg  ;  Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg,  Cushing 
Burr,  Oliver  Kendall;  Representative,  John  Locke.  1814.  Moderator, 
John  Locke;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg  ;  Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg,  Gushing 
Burr,  Oliver  Kendall.  1818.  Moderator,  John  Locke;  Clerk,  John 
Locke;  Selectmen,  John  Locke,  Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall.  1816. 
Moderator,  Gushing  Burr  ;  Clerk,  John  Locke  ;  Selectmen,  John  Locke, 
Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall.  1817.  Moderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk, 
Alexander  T.  Willard  ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall,  Rob- 
ert W.  Burr.  1818.  Moderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Alexander  T. 
Willard  ;  Selectmen,  Gushing  Bnrr,  Oliver  Kendall,  Robert  W.  Burr. 
1819.  Moderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Alexander  T.  Willard;  Select- 
men, Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall,  Robert  W.  Burr.  182U.  Moderator, 
John  Locke;  Clerk,  Alexander  T.  Willard;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr, 
Oliver  Kendall,  Robert  W.  Burr.  1821.  Moderator,  John  Locke  ;  Clerk, 
Alexander  T.  Willard;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall,  Rob- 
ert W.  Burr.  1822.  Moderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Alexander  T. 
Willard  ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall,  Robert  W.  Burr. 
1823.  Moderator,  John  Locke;  Clerk,  Gushing  Burr,  Jr. ;  Selectmen, 
Cushing  Burr,  Robert  W.  Burr,  Stephen  Wyman  ;  Representative,  John 
Locke.  1824.  Moderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clork,  Gushing  Burr,  Jr.; 
Selectmen,  Robert  W.  Burr,  Stephen  Wyman,  Asa  Kendall.  1826. 
Moderator,  Gushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr. ;  Selectmen,  Stephen 
Wyman,  Asa  Kendall,  ABa  Stratton.  1826.  Moderator,  Nathaniel 
Adams ;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr.  ;  Selectmen,  Asa  Kendall,  Oliver 
Kendall,  Gushing  Burr,  Jr.  1827.  Moderator,  Nathaniel  Adams  ;  Olerk, 
Andrews  Edwards;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr.,  Isaac  Hartwell,  Oli- 
ver Kendall ;  Representative,  Ezekiel  L.  Bascom.  1828.  Moderator, 
Nathaniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  Andrews  Edwards  ;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Wy- 
man, Cushing  Burr,  Jr.,  Abraham  Haskell  ;  Representative,  Ezekiel 
Bascom.  1829.  Moderator,  Nathaniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Andrews  Ed- 
wards ;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Wyman,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr.,  Abraham  Has- 
kell ;  Representative,  Ezekiel  L.  Bascom.  1830.  Moderator,  John 
Locke;  Clerk,  Abraham  Haskell,  Jr.;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Wyman, 
Cushing  BuiT,  Jr.,  Joel  Balcom  ;  Representative,  Abraham  Haskell,  Jr. 
I83L  Moderator,  Nathaniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Abraham  Haskell,  Jr. ;  Se- 
lectmen, Cushing  Burr,  Jr.,  Joel  Balcom,  Noah  Start;  Representative, 
Abraham  Edwards.  Previous  to  this  the  representatives  were  chosen  In 
May.  In  November,  1831,  Gushing  Burr  was  chosen  Representative  for 
the  session  of  1832,  and  all  his  successors  were  chosen  to  serve  the  next 
winter  after  their  election  in  November.  1832.  Moderator,  Nathaniel 
Adams  ;  Clerk,  Abraham  Haskell,  Jr.  ;  Selectmen,  Cushiug  Burr,  Jr. 
Joel  Balcom,  Isaac  Hartwell.  1833.  Moderator,  Nathaniel  Adams ; 
Clerk,  Abraham  Haskell,  Jr. ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr.,  Joel  Bal- 
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com,  Imm:  Ilnrhvoll  ;  Itniii'onniitnilve,  CiinMhk  Iliiri',  Jr.  1831.  Moflo- 
riitur,  Natliniildl  AilaniH  ;  (Jlorlt,  Alirahiini  IJnHkoIl;  flnhK^tinon,  CtiHhlng 
Biit'r,  .h".,  Stvphun  J^dwroiico,  Ihuhc  Ilartwoll.  1H3I>.  Moderator,  Na- 
thauiel  AdaiiiH  ;  Olork,  Aliraliaiu  llankuU;  Snk'ctnion,  CiihIiIiik  llutr, 
.Ir.,.Ioel  linlroni,  Sh'plioii  I,a\vreiico  ;  ItoitrpHonlativn,  CiiHliing  Blur,  Jr. 
lB:m.  Moderalor,  Nallianlol  Arlunin  ;  Ciork,  Aljraliaiji  UnRkoll  ;  S(ili>nt- 
iiien,  (yiiNl)ihfj;  linir,  .Jr.,  Hlcidion  Luwrpnco,  JiKil  lialcoin.  1837.  Mud- 
erator,  Natlianhil  AtlainH  ;  Clurk,  CiiHtilng  Hnrr,  Jr. ;  Soloctiiieii, Stephen 
Jjawrenoo,  Joel  Halconi,  David  Lawrence  ;  RepreBentative,  Cnsliing  Burr, 
Jr.  1838.  Moderator,  Joel  Balcoin  ;  Clerk,  Abraham  Ilaskoll ;  Select- 
men, Joel  Balconi,  Levi  Buir,  CuBliIng  Burr,  Jr.  183'J.  IMoflerator, 
Jonas  Patch  ;  Clerk,  Cnfihiiig  Burr  ;  Seleetniel),  Abraham  llaHkell, 
Lnko  WclliiiKton,  Isaac  Haskell.  1840.  Moderator,  Joel  Balcum  ; 
Clerk,  CuBliing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Abraham  Ilaekell,  Isaac  Hart«ell, 
Hamuel  Damon  ;  Bepresentative,  Stephen  Jones.  18-11.  Moderator, 
Nathaniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr, 
KplnaiiTi  Hayward,  Isaac  Batcli ;  llepresentatlve,  Asa  Walker,  Jr. 
1842.  Moderator,  Joel  Balcom  ;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Jonas 
Futch,  Ephraim  Hayward,  Howard  Gjites;  Ropresonlative,  Asa  Walk- 
er, Jr.  1843.  Moderator,  Joel  Balcom;  Cleik,  Cushing  Burr;  Select- 
men, Isaac  Ilartweil,  Ephraim  liayward,  Joel  Ilaynard  ;  Kepreeenta- 
tive,  Amos  Willington,  Jr.  1844.  Moderator,  Joel  Balcom  ;  Clerk, 
Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Ephraim  Hayward,  Joel  Balcom,  Jotl  Hay- 
ward  ;  Representative,  Reuben  Bates.  1846.  l^Ioderator,  Joel  Balcom  ; 
Clerk,  Cushing  Burr  ;  Selectmen,  Joel  Balcom,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  James 
Hayward  ;  Representative,  Reuben  Bates.  184G.  Moderator,  Cephas 
Walkins ;  Clerk,  Gushing  Buir;  Selectmen,  Cuthing  Burr,  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  James  Hayward;  Representative,  Charles  W.  Wood.  1847. 
Moderator,  Abraham  Haskell;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Cush- 
ing Burr,  James  Hayward,  Ilosea  Kendall  ;  Representative,  Alfred 
Hitchcock.  1848.  Moderator,  Francis  W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  Francis  Tin- 
ker ;  Selectmen,  James  Hayward,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  Asa  Walker,  Jr.  ; 
Representative,  Hosea  Kendall.  1819.  Moderator,  Eredeiick  W.  Har- 
ris ;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr  ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Martin  Howard, 
Silas  Rice ;  Representative,  Howard  Gates.  1860.  Moderator,  Francis 
W.Wright;  Clerk,  Francis  Tinker;  Selectmen,  Martin  Howard,  Silas 
Bice,  Samuel  Burr;  Representative,  Howard  Gates.  1851.  Moderator, 
Francis  W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  Francis  Tinker  ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr, 
William  Sheldon,  Francis  W.  Wright ;  Representative,  Hosea  Kendall. 
1852.  Moderator,  Francis  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  Francis  Tinker;  Select- 
men, Cushing  Burr,  Francis  W.  Wright,  Martin  Howard  ;  Representa- 
tive, Am(j8  Wellington.  1853.  Moderator,  Seromus  Gates  ;  Clerk,  Fran- 
cis Tinker;  Selectmen,  Martin  Howard,  Stephen  Wyman,  William 
Sheldon  :  Representative,  Benjamin  Allen.  1854.  Moderator,  Francis 
W.  Wright;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Francis  W.  Wright, 
Stephen  Wyman,  Silas  Rice;  Representative,  Benjamin  Allen.  1855. 
Moderator,  Francis  W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  Cushiug  Burr  ;  Selectmen,  Fran- 
cis W.  Wright,  Luke  Wellington,  Silns  Rice.  1856.  Moderator,  Francis 
W.  Wright;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Wyman,  Levi 
Burr,  Robert  Spencer;  Representative,  Cyrus  A.  Davis.  1857.  Modera- 
tor, F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  Luke 
Wellington,  Joseph  Foster.  1858.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  P. 
C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  Luke  Wellington,  Joseph  Foster. 
1859.  Moderator,  Stephen  Wyman;  Clerk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  Lei'i 
Burr,  Stephen  Wyman,  Samuel  P.  Gilson.  1800.  Moderator,  B.  W.  Sea- 
mans;  Clerk,  P.  0.  Burr;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  Luke  Wellington, 
Paul  Gates  ;  Represenlollve,  Joseph  Foster.  18G1.  Moderator,  B.  W. 
Beanmne;  Clerk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  Silas  Rice,  Joseph  Foster,  B. 
F.Wallls.  1802.  Moderator,  B.  W.  Seamans;  Clerk,  P.O.  Burr;  Se- 
lectmen, .Tusepli  Foster,  B.  F.  Wallis,  John  S.  Jaqnith.  18G3.  Modera- 
tor, F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J.  M.  J.  Jefts ;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright, 
John  8.  Jaquith,  Liberty  Wellington  ;  Representative,  Paul  Gates. 
1804.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  E.  H.  Hayward  ;  Selectmen,  F. 
W.  Wright,  J.  S.  Jaquith,  Liberty  Wellington.  18116.  Moderator,  F. 
W.  Wright;  Clerk,  E.  H.  Hayward;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  J.  S. 
Jaquith,  Liberty  Wellington  ;  Representative,  George  L.  Hitchcock. 
1800.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Chrk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  F.  W. 
Wright,  J.  S.  Jaquith,  Liberty  Wellington.  1807.  Moderator,  F.  W. 
Wright;  Clerk,  Francis  Tinker;  Selectmen,  Liberty  Wellington,  Chaa. 
0.  Green,  Julius  K.  Gates.  1808.  Moderator,  Francis  W.  Wright ;  Clerk, 
Francis  Tinker  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  R.  Damon,  Robert  Spencer,  John  C. 
Whitney.  18C0.  Moderator,  Dennis  Fay  ;  Clerk,  Alonzo  A.  Carr  ;  Se- 
lectmen, Samuel  R.  Damon,  John  C.  Whitney,  Julius  K.  Gates;  Repre- 
sentative, Samuel  R.  Damon.  1870.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright ;  Clerk, 
Alonzo  A.  Carr  ;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  John  C.  Whitney,  Charles  S. 
Allen.  1871.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  Alon/.o  A.  Carr;  Se- 
lectmen, John  C.  Whitney,  E.  P.  Stone,  Joel  Foster.    1872.  Moderator, 


ir  W.  AViIght ;  Clerk,  A.  A.  Carr  )  Rcloctmrn,  John  C.  Whitney,  F.  W. 
Wilglit,  George  Handley.  1873,  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  A. 
A.  Carr;  Selectmen,  V.  W.  Wright,  George  Handley,  Joseph  Foster  ; 
Representative,  Alon/.o  A.  Carr.  1874.  Moderntor,  F.  W.  Wright; 
Cloi  k,  A.  A.  Carr  ;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  Joseph  Foster,  Jesse 
Foster.  1876.  Moderator,  George  8.  Shaw  ;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Se- 
lectmen, Joseph  Foster,  Jesse  Foster,  J.  P.  Iluyward.  1870.  Moderator, 
F.  W.  Wright  ;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Selectmen,  Jes-e  Foster,  J.  P. 
Hayward,  F.  W.  Wright.  1877.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright  ;  Clerk,  J. 
W.  Sheldon;  Selectmen,  J.  P.  Hayward,  F.  W.  Wright,  Jesse  Foster- 
1878.  Moderator,  Edwin  K.  Johnson  ;  Clerk,  J.  W.Sheldon;  Selectmen. 
Je8.so  Foster,  Joel  Foster,  William  8.  Eslabrook  ;  Representative,  F.  W. 
Wright.  1879  Moderator,  Edwin  K.  Johnson  ;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ; 
Selectmen,  Jesse  Foster,  Wm.  8.  Estabrook,  Joel  Foster.  1880.  Mode- 
rator, F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon;  Selectmen,  Wm.  8.  Esla- 
brook, Levi  Lawrence,  Julius  K.  Gates.  1881.  Moderator,  F.  W. 
Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon;  Selectmen,  Wm,  8.  Estabrook,  Julius 
K,  Gates,  Iveis  H-  Brooks.  1882.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright ;  Clerk, 
J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Selectmen,  Wm.  8.  Estabrook,  Julius  K.  Gates,  Ivers  H. 
Brooks;  Represontative,  Alonzo  A.  Carr.  1883.  Moderator,  F.  W. 
Wright ;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Selectmen,  Julius  K.  Gates,  George 
Hundley,  Wm,  S.  Estabrook.  1884.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright ;  Clerk, 
J.  W.  Slieldon  ;  Selectmen,  George  llandloy,  F.  W.  Wright,  Alonzo  A. 
Carr.  1885.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Select- 
men, F.  W.  Wright,  A.  A.  Carr,  Dai  id  11.  Damon.  1880.  Moderator,  F. 
W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  David 
H.  Damon,  Jesse  Foster.  1887.  Moderalor,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J- 
W.  Sheldon  ;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  David  H.  Damon,  Jesse  Foster, 
1888.  Moderator,  F  W.Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.Sheldon;  Selectmen,  F. 
W.  Wright,  Jesse  Foster,  Horace  S.  Brooks,  1889.  Moderator,  F.  W. 
Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Selectmen,  Julius  K.  Gates,  Joel  Foster, 
John  T.  Carr;  Representative,  Horace  8.  Brooks. 

Magistrates. — There  was  no  person  appointed 
here  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  royal  favor  during 
the  eight  years  of  existence  which  Ashby  had  under 
the  reign  of  His  Majesty.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  the  duty  of  appointing  these  ofBceru  de- 
volved upon  the  Governor.  One  hundred  j'ears  ago 
there  was  much  dignity  attached  to  this  office.  The 
salutation  on  meeting  would  invariably  be  "  Good 
morning  (if  that  was  the  hour),  Esquire  Smith." 
Esquire  Smith,  always  instead  of  Mr.  Smith,  was  the 
prefix  used.  There  has  been  a  great  change  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  now  men  holding  this  office 
do  not  enjoy  the  ^listinction  that  once  attended  the 
position. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Ashby  justices  of  the 
peace,  giving  the  dates  of  their  appointment  and  the 
dates  of  their  death: 

Jonathan  Locke,  comniLsaioned  1788,  died  August  29, 1808  ;  Allen 
Flagg,  commissioned  1708,  died  October  7,  1815  ;  Abijah  Wyman,  com- 
missioned 1802,  died  November  24,  1804 ;  John  Locke,  commissioned 
1802,  died  August  24,  1865  ;  John  Wyman,  commissioned  1808,  died 
May  0,  1816  ;  Alexonder  T.  Wlllard,  commissioned  1811,  died  December 
14,  1850  ;  Ezekiel  Coleman,  commissioned  1813,  died  December  10,1854  ; 
Stephen  Wyman,  Sen.,  commissionwl  1827,  died  April  30,  1852;  Amos 
Wellington,  commissioned  1839,  died  November  20,  1857  ;  Luke  Wel- 
lington, commissioned  1843,  died  January  26,  1808  ;  Isaac  Patch,  com- 
missioned 1843,  died  April  20,  1847;  Alfred  Hitchcock,  commissioned 
1843,  died  Marcli  30,  1874 ;  Cushing  Burr,  commissioned  1848,  died 
February  0,  1800;  Francis  W.  Wright,  commissioned  1848;  Stephen 
Wyman,  Jr.,  commissioned  1850,  died  February  13,  1808  ;  Leonard 
French,  commissioned  1858  ;  Martin  Howard,  commissioned  1859  ;  Ben- 
jamin W.  Seamans,  commissioned  1861),  died  November  16,  180G  ;  Zenus 
Allen,  commissioned  1803,  died  May  20,  1887  ;  James  M.  J.  Jefts,  com- 
missioned 1804,  died  December  22,  1880;  Dennis  Fay,  commissioned 
1805,  died  February  22,  1889  ;  Francis  Tinker,  commissioned  1800; 
Benjamin  F.  Wallace,  commissioned  1807  ;  Alonzo  A.  Oarr,  commia- 
elonod  1874  ;  Charles  0.  Green,  commissioned  1874  ;  .Tonas  P.  Hayward, 
commissioned  1874,  died  November  29,  1887  ;  Samuel  R.  Damon,  coni- 
Diissloued  1876;  S.  Joseph  Bradloe,  commissioned  1884. 
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The  last  named  gentleman  has  the  power  to  issue 
warrants  and  take  bail ;  and  the  office  was  given  to 
him  because  Ashby  is  situated  about  seventeen  miles 
from  a  Middlesex  District  Court. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
ASffB  Y—(  Continued) . 

POST-OFFICK,    PHYSICIANS,    AGRICULTURAL,  PER- 
SONAL NOTICES. 

Post-office. — A  post-office  was  established  in 
Asbbj'  in  1812,  soon  after  the  turnpike  was  finished. 
The  following  list  of  postmasters,  with  the  dates  of 
their  appointments,  was  furnished  by  the  Post-office 
Department  at  Washington : 

Alexander  T.  Willard,  appointed  January  27,  1812;  Lloyd  Hall,  ap- 
pointed October  4,  1833  ;  William  Weston,  Jr.,  appointed  May  21,  1847  ; 
Martin  Howard,  appointed  May  31,  1848  ;  Nathaniel  Whittomore,  ap- 
pointed July  8,1849;  George  L.  AJama,  appointed  April  12,  1856; 
Abnim  White,  appointed  December  19,  185U ;  Samuel  51.  Allen,  ap- 
pointed May  8,  1860  :  Benjamin  W.  Seamana,  appointed  August  15, 
1861 ;  Perez  C.  Burr,  appointed  March  23,  1864 ;  Charles  0.  Green, 
appointed  October  31,  18(j7  ;  George  Haudley,  appointed  November 
24,  1885. 

Mr.  Willard  held  the  office  twenty-seven  years, 
eight  months  and  seven  days.  At  first  the  office  was 
kept  by  Nathaniel  Adams,  at  the  tavern  on  the 
corner  of  the  Common.  A  part  of  the  time  it  was 
kept  at  the  Start  store.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  shoemaker, 
and  he  had  the  office  in  the  west  wing  of  C.  0. 
Green's  store.  Since  1860  the  office  has  been  kept  at 
its  pre-sent  location. 

Physicians. — Dr.  Tlwraas  Carver  was  the  first  dis- 
ciple of  Galen,  who  had  the  courage  to  commence  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ashby.  He  settled 
here  in  1774,  seven  years  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  but  nothing  is  known  concerning  his  birth- 
place, or  where  he  received  his  education.  His  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  town  records  more  than  once 
or  twice  when  he  was  chosen  on  a  committee.  The 
fact  that  he  remained  in  practice  here  for  nearly  forty 
years  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  that  his  professional 
services  were  appreciated  here.  He  was  a  skillful 
physician  and  an  honorable  man.  He  died  October 
7,  1815. 

D-r.  Allen  Flagg  came  to  Ashby  in  1798 ;  his  pre- 
vious history  is  also  unknown.  He  opened  an  office 
and  shared  the  practice  wiih  Dr.  Carver.  While 
here  he  built  the  house  which  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road  from  the  post-office  to  the  South  Village, 
just  after  crossing  the  rivulet,  the  next  house  south  of 
the  Goodnow  house,  built  by  Lewis  Gould.  He  had 
an  extensive  practice,  someiimes  riding  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  he  was  a  much-respected  citi- 
zen. He  was  the  second  person  in  Ashby  who  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  justice  of  the  peace.  The 


next  year  after  he  came  here  he  was  elected  town 
clerk,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years  he  held 
the  office  till  his  decease.  He  died  October  15,  1815, 
just  one  week  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Carver. 

Dr.  Abraham  Haskell,  Jr.,  soon  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Flagg  located  in  Ashby,  and  practiced  medicine  here 
about  three  years,  when  he  sold  out  to  Dr.  Moses 
Kidder  and  removed  to  Leominster,  where  he  was  in 
practice  for  some  time,  but  he  returned  to  Ashby  and 
bought  out  Dr.  Kidder,  and  remained  here  till  his 
death,  April  23,  1851. 

Dr.  Moses  Kidder  was  born  in  Billerica,  July  25, 
1789.  He  entered  Williams  College  two  years  in  ad- 
vance, and  spent  the  junior  year  (1810)  in  that  insti- 
tution, but  be  did  not  proceed  further  in  a  collegiate 
course  of  study.  He  studied  with  Dr.  Stickney,  of 
Antrim,  N.  H.,  during  1811,  and  with  Dr.  Matthias 
Spaulding,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  during  1812.  In  1813 
he  was  a  surgeon  stationed  at  Fort  Warren,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  self- 
made  man,  quick  of  apprehension,  and  remarkable  in 
regard  to  his  power  of  memory.  He  was  not  a  healthy 
man,  and  for  this  reason  while  he  was  here  at  differ- 
ent times  he  had  two  men  of  his  profession  with  him 
as  assistants.  He  was  skillful  and  faithful  to  his 
patients.  He  left  town  about  1825,  after  which  time 
he  was  in  practice  at  Townsend,  Littleton  and  Dub- 
lin, N.  H.,  a  short  time  in  each  place,  and  at  last  he 
removed  to  Lowell,  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Oeorge  Haskell  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Kidder. 
There  is  nothing  paiticular  in  tradition  concerning 
this  gentleman.  He  remained  here  about  five  years 
when  he  removed  to  Alton,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Daniel  B.  Cutter  was  born  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H., 
May  10,  1808  ;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1833,  from  Yale  College  Medical  Department  1834. 
He  came  to  Ashby  in  1834,  and  remained  here  two 
years  and  then  he  moved  to  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
where  he  not  only  became  popular  as  a  physician,  but 
he  was  a  prominent  citizen,  holding  the  most  im- 
portant offices  in  the  gift  of  the  town,  and  where  he 
died  in  1889. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hitchcock  was  born  at  Westminster,  Vt., 
October  23, 1813.  In  1831  he  went  to  New  York  City 
and  spent  three  or  four  months  to  be  cured  of  stam- 
mering, which  was  a  great  annoyance  to  him  and  an 
impediment  from  which  he  suffered  greatly  during 
his  youth.  He  returned  partially  relieved,  but  he 
never  entirely  overcame  the  embarrassment.  His 
early  education  was  acquired  at  the  "People's  Col- 
lege," the  common  school,  although  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  academy  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  a  short  time  at  each 
place.  His  health  failed  him  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
study;  and  from  Andover  he  went  home  and  passed  a 
long  time  under  the  care  of  a  doctor.  In  1834  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  his  native  town 
with  a  physician  of  considerable  note,  with  whom  he 
remained  a  year  or  more.    He  graduated  from  Dart- 
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mouth  College  BTediciil  Depnrtnient  in  1837,  and 
coinjiienced  the  practice  of  nipdicine  in  Ashby  the 
Barao  year.  In  the  beginning  of  hia  practice  fortune 
eeomcd  adverse,  and  it  is  said  tliat  for  the  first  six 
weeks  he  hud  no  business.  His  merits,  however,  soon 
began  to  be  appreciated,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
ho  entered  upon  a  sphere  of  usel'ulness  which  attended 
all  luH  labors  as  long  as  he  lived.  Through  his  influ- 
ence Ashby,  though  a  small  town  and  surrounded  by 
able  ijhysiciana,  btcurne  a  centre  of  medical  practice. 
Young  men  resorted  thither  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  teachings,  j)articularly  in  anatomy.  He  repre- 
sented Ashby  in  the  General  Ccjurt  in  1847,  and  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  in  1848.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  was  invited  and  importuned  even,  by  the  in- 
fluential people  of  Fitchburg  to  remove  to  the  town. 
Ho  went  to  Fitcliburg  in  1850.  In  1851  he  attended 
medical  lectures  in  Paris  during  a  visit  to  Europe. 
In  18Gl-G2-(j3  he  was  a  member  of  Governor  Andrews' 
Council.  His  death,  whiL-h  occurred  March  30,  1874, 
was  ciiused  by  angina  pectoris,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly distressing  at  times,  and  at  a  partial  relief  of 
what  proved  to  be  the  linal  paroxysm  his  last  words 
were,  "Now  I  will  rest." 

Dr.  Leonard  French,  son  of  Leonard  C.  and  Nancy 
(Hutchinson)  French,  was  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H., 
Nov.  11,  1817.  Fitted  for  college  at  Gilmanton  (N. 
H.)  Academy  ;  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  1843  ;  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  same  college  in  1846. 
April  1,  1847,  he  came  to  Ashby  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  Dr.  Hitchcock,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained three  years.  He  then  located  in  Fitchburg; 
but  for  some  reason,  known  only  to  himself,  he  only 
remained  there  three  months,  and  then  returned  to 
Ashby,  and  continued  the  duties  of  his  profession 
until  November,  18G1,  when  he  removed  to  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  where  he  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  profession.  AVhile  he  was  here  he  had  an 
extensive  practice,  was  consulted  in  difficult  cases 
from  the  adjoining  towns,  and  was  much  respected. 
He  was  one  of  the  counselors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  He  has  two  sous,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Ashby,  who  are  practical  physicians 
and  surgeons.  Dr.  L.  Mellville  French,  born  July 
26,  184!),  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  home 
in  18(i!),  afterward  attended  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity Medical  College,  New  York,  through  a  course, 
and  in  J873  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  Med- 
ical Department.  He  is  now  in  practice  at  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.  Dr.  Henry  M.  French,  his  second  son, 
was  born  April  ],  1853;  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1876  ;  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1879,  from 
the  same  institution.  In  1880  he  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  in  New  York  City,  and  afterward  was  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  at  Flatbush,  N.  Y.  He  is 
at  present  in  practice  at  Concord,  N,  H.,  where  he  is 
a  successful  phy^ician  and  surgeon. 

I)r.  Chiirles  Ddvia  followed  Dr.  French  soon  after 
he  left.    Dr.  J.  S.  Andrews  was  in  Ashby  a  short  time. 


Dr.  Jamen  Em.crm)n  was  born  in  Bariistcad,  N.  H., 
in  1817;  graduaied  from  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
Scliool  in  J857;  was  in  praetice  at  Ashby  from  1862 
to  1865;  resided  in  Gardner  since  that  time  until  he 
died  there,  January  18,  1890, 

Dr.  Joaiah  J\I.  Blood,  son  of  Ebcnezer  and  IJetsy 
(Abbott)  Blond,  was  born  in  ilollis,  N,  11.,  July  li, 
1832.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Worcester  Academy, 
but  did  not  pursue  a  collegiate  course.  He  graduaied 
from  Univeraity  Medical  College,  New  York,  in  1857. 
An  alumnus  of  this  college  says  of  him,  "  He  was  one 
of  the  six  best  scholars  in  his  class  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty."  He  commenced  practice  in  Temple,  N.  H,, 
and  remained  more  than  two  years  in  that  town. 
From  Temple  he  removed  toTowusend  and  practiced 
his  profession  until  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War,  when,  in  1862,  he  was  appointed  assistant  sui- 
geon  in  the  United  States  Arm}',  He  remained  in 
the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  came  to 
Ashby  in  1865,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  ha.s 
held,  and  now  holds,  the  confidence  of  its  citizens. 
He  is  a  modest  man,  skillful,  cautious,  prompt  to  an 
appointment,  and  his  record  compares  favorably  with 
any  of  his  predecessors  who  have  practiced  medicine 
in  Ashby, 

AoiucULTDRAL.— The  farming  interests  of  Ashby, 
compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining  towns  appear  to 
good  advantage.  The  last  decennial  census  (1885) 
gives  the  number  of  farmers  as  157,  number  of  farm 
laborers  as  101,  The  population  of  the  town  at  that 
time  was  871 — number  of  males,  436  ;  number  of 
females,  435,  Number  of  boys  in  the  public  schools, 
60,  The  aggregate  of  the  farmers,  laborers  and  boys 
was  376,  leaving  118  males  including  those  who  were 
either  too  old  or  too  young  for  labor,  who  are  engaged 
in  every  other  industry.  Of  this  118,  43  are  repre- 
sented as  either  retired  or  at  home  (children  under 
ten  years),  leaving  only  75  males  in  town  who  do  not 
work  at  farming.  These  workers  produce  annually 
on  their  farms  over  3000  tons  of  hay,  about  12,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  about  3000  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
about  1000  bushels  of  oats,  about  the  same  quantity 
of  barley  and  other  grains  and  vegetables  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  From  their  orchards,  in  every  "  odd 
year,"  they  gather  about  13,000  bushels  of  merchanta- 
ble apples  besides  the  fruit  not  fit  for  market,  which 
is  made  into  cider  amounting  to  about  12,000  gallons. 
They  have  584  milch  cows,  and  a  creamery,  operated 
by  a  small  engine,  the  annual  product  of  which  is 
40,000  pounds  of  butter.  Quite  an  amount  of  dairy 
products  does  not  go  through  this  creamery,  but  is 
used  at  home,  A  large  amount  of  milk  is  put  on  the 
cars  for  Boston  market  and  some  retailed  in  Fitch- 
burg. Besides  these  sources  of  income  they  have 
large  graperies  and  acres  of  land  covered  with  vine- 
yards, which  (except  an  occasional  year  when  frost 
comes  too  early)  pay  them  well  for  their  labor.  One 
man  sold  twenty-six  pounds  of  grapes  recently  for 
fifty-two  dollars.    And  then  the  peaches,  the  straw- 
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berries,  and  other  small  fruits,  receive  an  equal 
amount  of  .ittentioa,  and  pay  equally  as  well  for  the 
trouble  of  cultivation. 

If  tbe  farmers  in  this  climate  can  accomplish  as 
much  and  do  as  well  as  is  above  represented,  it  cer- 
tainly sbowH  a  lack  of  good  judgment  for  so  many 
young  men  in  New  England  to  leave  tbe  old  home- 
stead and  begin  anew  in  the  land  of  cyclones  at  the 
far  West.  One  thing  is  certain  beyond  dispute  :  it 
will  be  long  time  before  any  real  estate  agent  will 
make  a  fortune  on  commissions  in  selling  farms  in 
Ashby.  Its  citizens  love  their  homes  and  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  induce  their  children  to  be  attached 
to  the  town,  by  approving  of  all  innocent  amusements, 
by  giving  them  excellent  advantages  in  schooling, 
and  by  supplying  them  abundantly  with  those  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  reflect  the  thoughts  of 
some  of  tbe  keenest  minds  of  this  nation.  Tbe  people 
of  this  town  have  a  good  amount  of  wealth,  and  their 
building;  are  kept  up  with  neatness  and  good  taste. 
They  enjoy  good  air,  good  water  and  delightful 
scenery,  and  best  of  all,  they  are  "  not  slothful  in  bus- 
iness," but  "  given  to  hospitality." 

The  person  who  named  the  town  is  nnknown,  but 
it  is  known  that  its  name  has  for  a  long  time  and  still 
is  pronounced  wrong  by  many.  It  is  not  Ashbye,  but 
.-Vshbee,  the  last  syllable  sounded  like  bee.  In  no 
other  State  or  nation  is  it  pronounced  Ashbye,  but  it 
is  Ashbee.  No  one  ever  heard  of  General  Canbye — 
pronotmce  it  Canby  and  the  Indian  fighter  flashes  be- 
fore tbe  mind,  / 

Personal  Notices. — James  Locker  very  enterpri- 
sing man;,  came  from  Hopkiuton  in  1749,  and  bought 
two  lots  of  land  of  .\mo8  Whitney,  situated  on  Bat- 
tery Hill,  and  commenced  a  settlement  on  it  tbe 
same  year.  This  land  was  taken  into  Ashby  at  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  and  it  lies  on  both  sides  of 
ihe  road  leading  from  Greenville  to  Fitchburp.  This 
was  the  nezt  year  after  John  Fitch  was  captured  by 
the  savages,  and  for  self-preservation  he  built  a  strong 
garrison-bouse  near  the  log  cabin  in  which  he  lived. 
Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength  aud  endurance,  and  very  industrious.  He 
was  first  in  the  list  of  church  members,  and  he  built 
a  grist-mill,  situated  on  the  Locke  Brook,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  easterly  of  the  spot  where  tbe  large, 
unpainted  house  now  stands  on  what  was  his  home- 
stead.   He  died  September  1,  1782. 

Jamet  Loche,  Jr.,  born  in  Hopkinton  in  1729,  came 
to  Townaend  with  his  father,  and  they  lived  together 
for  some  time,  nntil  he  married,  and  then  they  were 
near  neighbors.    He'  made  great  exertion  to  get  a 
good  common  education.    When  the  petition  for  a 
new  town  (which  resulted  in  tbe  incorporation  of  i 
Ashby)  was  before  the  General  Court,  he  appeared  at 
Boston  at  two  or  three  differeat  times  as  representa- 
live  of  that  part  of  the  petitioners  belonging  to  Town-  \ 
send.    At  the  first  and  second  town-meetings  under  j 
the  ch&xUT  he  waa  chosen  town  clerk,  and  for  tbe 


next  two  years  he  was  moderator  of  tbe  annual  town- 
meetings.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
four  times,  and  was  on  the  committee  for  building  the 
.  meeting-bouse.  In  1773  he  moved  from  Ashby  to 
Townsend,  and  lived  on  a  farm  situated  about  a  mile 
northerly  from  the  harbor,  and  it  was  at  that  place 
where  the  sheep  were  sheared  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  spun  the  wool,  wove  it  into  cloth,  and  made 
a  suit  oft;lothea  for  one  of  the  family  who  waa-drafted 
into  the  army  at  so  short  a  notice.'  He  was  second 
lieutenant  in  Captain  James  Hoaley's  company  of 
minute-men,  who  responded  to  the  call  of  tbe  19th  of 
April,  1775.  From  1774  to  1787  he  was  clerk  of  the 
Townsend  proprietors,  and  the  records  he  made,  both 
in  chirography  and  language,  are  equal  to  those  made 
at  the  present  time.  In  1777  and  1778  he  represented 
Townsend  in  the  General  Court. 

Jonathan  Locke,  Jr.,  born  Dec.  7,  1737,  a  brother 
of  the  former  James  Locke,  Jr.,  came  to  Ashby  from 
Hopkinton  in  1772,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father 
to  care  for  him,  as  he  had  become  old  and  well 
stricken  in  years.  He  was  then  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  he  inherited  the  activity  and  energy  of  his  father. 
He  was  town  clerk  in  1782  and  1785,  aud  one  of  the 
selectmen  five  times  from  1777  to  1785.  He  was  on 
important  committees  several  times.  He  was  second 
lieutenant  in  Captain  John  Jones'  company,  which 
marched  at  the  alarm  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  Ashby  who  held  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  appointed  by  the  Grovernor.  In  proof  of 
his  enterprise  and  force  of  character,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  set  of  ferm  buildings,  which  have  resisted 
the  force  of  the  elements  for  more  than  a  century, 
now  standing  on  the  place  where  he  lived  and  died, 
and  which  he  built.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by 
Isaac  B.  Hayward.    He  died  August  29.  1808. 

Captain  John  Jones,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Miles)  Jones,  was  born  in  Concord  December  7, 1730. 
He  married,  October  24,  1754,  Phebe  Brewer,  of 
Weston.  He  lived  in  Concord  until  1762,  when  he 
settled  in  the  northeast  part  of  Dorchester  Canada 
(now  Ashburnham).  He  was  a  selectman  of  Ash- 
burnham  in  1766  and  1767.  In  1767  Ashby  was  in- 
corporated, and  his  farm  was  a  part  of  the  new  town. 
At  the  first  town-meeting  of  Ashby  (1767)  he  was 
elected  a  selectman,  and  also  for  the  years  1768,  1773 
and  1778.  He  was  constable  1771  and  town  treasurer 
in  1768  and  1771.  He  wrote  a  fair  hand  and  gave  ev- 
idence of  an  education  beyond  that  of  a  majority  of 
his  time.  He  commanded  the  company  of  militia 
which  marched  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April.  He 
became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  church, 
and  in  town  affairs  waa  often  chosen  on  important 
committees.  The  location  of  his  house  and  land  gave 
tbe  name  to  "Jones'  Hill'"  in  the  westerly  part  of 
the  town.    He  died  December  18,  1811. 

Major  Samuel  Stone,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Chary 
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(Adams)  Stone,  wag  born  in  Lexington,  June  10, 
1727.  He  moved  to  Aahby  in  1770,  and  soon  afier 
built  the  house  where  Francis  S.  Wheeler  now  Uvea, 
near  Towosend  line.  He  was  an  inn-holder  here  for 
several  yeare.  His  grandson,  Captain  Prentice  Stone, 
of  Ashby  (now  an  old  gentleman),  has  the  sign  which 
bung  in  front  of  his  house,  on  which  is  painted  a  man 
on  horseback  with  the  word  "  entertainment  "  under- 
neath. The  Stones  from  whom  he  desceotied  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Lexington,  and  "were 
quite  numerous  in  the  town,  so  much  so  that  they 
were,  in  many  instances,  in  the  Lezington  records, 
designated  by  tbeir  geographical  position  as  John 
Stone,  east,  and  John  Stone,  irest,  and  Samuel  Stone, 
east,  and  Samuel  Stone,  west."  He  bought,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  first  purchase,  four  or  five  lots  of  land 
which  were  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes  in  1772,  so 
that  he  had  a  large  amount  of  land.  He  built  the 
first  mill  on  the  site  where  Stickney'smill  now  stands, 
at  the  base  of  tbe  Ashby  Hilh,  iu  Townsend.  At  an 
early  date  he  had  a  brick-kiln  near  Trap  Falls  Brook. 
He  commanded  the  minute-men  who  responded  to 
the  call,  April  19,  1775.  In  1776  he  was  chosen 
major  in  the  militia.  From  1772  to  1782  he  served 
six  times  on  tbe  Board  of  Selectmen.  In  1777  he 
served  as  a  private,  side  and  side  with  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Preacott,  of  Pepperell,  and  Major  Henry  Wood, 
of  Groton,  in  a  volunteer  company  of  sixty  men,  most 
of  whom  belonged  to  Townsend,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain James  Hosley,  of  Townsend,  which  went  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Gates,  and  they  participated  in 
the  battle  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  over- 
confident General  Burgoyne.  No  other  battle  of  the 
Revolution  except  that  at  Bunker  Hill,waaof  .<40  much 
importance  to  the  patriots.  Major  Stone  died  in 
Aahby,  December  15,  1806. 

Captain  Alnj ah  Wijman,  ion  of  Abijah  and  Abigail 
(Smith)  Wyman,  was  born  in  Lancaster  August  9, 
1745.  No  Ashby  man  except  John  Fitch  ever  had 
so  eventful  a  life  as  ho  passed.  On  tbe  14th  of  Au- 
gust, 1758,  he  was  impressed  into  Captain  John  Car- 
ter's company  for  a  drummer-boy.  This  company 
marched  on  an  expedition  to  Fort  William  Henry 
and  returned  the  following  November.  In  1762  he  vol- 
untarily served  in  Captain  James  Reed's  company  in 
the  same  capacity.  This  experience  on  the  rough  side 
of  life,  added  to  the  few  weeks  in  each  year  passed  at 
the  common  school  until  he  arrived  at  majority,  was 
the  extent  of  his  education.  With  hia  father,  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  he  accumulated  some  money, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  came  to  Ashby.  In 
1773  he  bought  a  farm  of  130  acres  of  Deacon  Jonathan 
Lawrence,  situated  northerly  and  westerly  of  the  Com- 
mon and  joining  land,  at  that  time,  of  Joseph  Davis 
on  the  east.  In  1772  the  province  laid  a  tax  on  all 
non-resident  land  in  ^Vshby,  and  empowered  the 
aaseasoni  to  sell  all  the  land  on  which  the  tax  was  not 
paid,  to  collect  the  money  due  the  town.  At  these 
sales  he  bought  four  lots  of  land  for  a  small  sum  of 


money.  Soon  after  he  bought  three  other  tracts  of 
land  in  Ashby,  one  from  Abijiih  Wyman,  of  \V'oburo, 
making  him  owner  of  nine  lois  of  land  in  town,  some 
of  them  joining  each  other.  He  was  first  sergeant  in 
Captain  Stone's  company  before  mentioned.  When 
that  company  returned,  under  a  provincial  cail  for 
men  he  enlisted  a  company  consisting  of  citizens  of 
Ashby  and  other  towns,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
captain.  His  company  was  in  Colonel  William  Pres- 
cott's  regiment  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  iu  which  two  of  hia  men  were  killed  and 
two  taken  prisoners,  who  soon  after  died  of  their 
wounds  received  in  the  action.  He  married  Bettie 
Stearns,  of  Billerica,  After  the  war  ended  he  indus- 
triously applied  himself  to  tbe  improvement  of  his 
real  estate  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  town. 
He  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  five  years,  and 
was  moderator  of  nine  of  the  town-meetings,  from 
1774  to  1801.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
Social  Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  and  for  a  short  time  he 
was  landlord  at  the  tavern  which  adjoined  tbe  south- 
west corner  of  the  Common.  He  died  in  Ashby,  No- 
vember 24,  1804. 

.^071.  John  Locke,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary 
(Haven)  Nichols  Locke,  was  born  in  Hopkinton  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1764.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  scholar,  but 
he  had  much  patience,  and  while  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school  through  several  terms  he,  for  the  most  part, 
fitted  himself  for  college.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1792.  In  1796  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Ash- 
by. He  held  the  responsible  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
town,  and  took  much  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  rep- 
resented Ashby  in  the  General  Court  in  1804,  1805, 
1813  and  1823.  In  1820  he  was  the  member  for 
Ashby  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1823  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  North  Wor- 
cester District,  Asbby  being  then  in  that  Congres- 
sional District,  and  was  twice  re-elected,  making  a  six 
years'  service  in  Congress.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  not 
an  eloquent  advocate,  but  as  a  judge  of  law  and  as  a 
counselor  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  in  the  profes- 
sion. In  1804  he  built  the  dwelling-house  on  3Iain 
Street,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  ilrs.  Willard, 
which  has  been  kept  in  excellent  condition  since  he 
left  the  town,  and  it  is  decidedly  the  most  snbstantial 
and  elegant  dwelling-house  in  Ashby.  He  lived  a 
few  years  in  Lowell,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  Boston,  where  he  died  August  24,  1855. 

Cushing  Burr,  son  of  John  and  Emma  (Gush- 
ing) Burr,  was  born  in  Hingham  January  21,  1759. 
He  settled  in  Ashby  about  1788.  He  carried  on  a 
farm  a  part  of  the  time  ;  besides  being  interested  in 
the  tannery,  he  was  engaged  in  making  wooden  dry- 
measures,  consisting  of  those  holding  from  half  a 
bushel  to  quart-measures.  He  was  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  of  words;  very  decided  in  his  opinions, 
although  always  courteous  towards  everyone.  He 
was  much  respected  by  hie  townsmen,  being  one  of 
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the  selectmen  fifteen  times  between  ^801  and  1825, 
and  moderator  of  ilie  annual  town-meetings  thirteen 
times  between  ISOO  and  1825.  He  accumulated  a 
large  amount  of  property  for  his  time,  the  appraisal 
of  his  estate  at  his  decease  amounting  to  over  f 16,000. 
He  died  September  19,  1838. 

Levm  Gould  (I  have  been  unable  to  learu  the 
names  of  his  parents)  was  born  in  Franklin  October 
16,  1771,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  1797, 
and  tradition  says  that  he  pursued  a  course  of  theo- 
logical studies  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
ministry.  Little  is  known  concerning  him  prior  to 
1804,  when  he  came  to  Ashby  and  opened  a  store  in 
a  building  which  stood  where  Austin  Hayward's 
house  now  stands.  He  always  dressed  in  a  scrupu- 
lously ceat  manner  with  the  ruifle  shirt  accompani- 
ment of  his  time  ;  was  eccentric,  and  sometimes  his 
language  would  be  in  bad  taste  for  a  man  holding  his 
position  in  society.  But  under  a  somewhat  rough  ex- 
terior he  carried  a  warm  heart,  and  in  all  his  dealings 
he  was  strictly  honest,  courteous  and  obliging.  Dur- 
ing the  long  time  in  which  he  was  in  trade  here  he 
must  have  acquired  a  small  fortune,  as  his  family  ex- 
penses were  light  and  he  was  prudent,  but  not  mis- 
erly. In  1846,  after  a  residence  here  of  more  than 
forty  years,  he  wrote  a  polite  letter  "To  the  Inhabit- 
ants cf  the  Town  of  Ashby,"  in  which,  on  certain 
conditions,  he  offered  to  give  three  hundred  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  a  town-clock.  The  town  acceded 
to  his  wishes,  which  were  in  regard  to  the  tower  on 
which  it  was  to  be  put  and  the  care  that  should  be 
taken  of  it.  After  the  object  was  accomplished  the 
town,  not  willing  to  be  outdone  in  etiquette  by  the 
donor,  chose  a  committee  to  draft  suitable  resolu- 
tions to  be  spread  on  the  town  repords  concerning 
the  matter,  of  which  the  following  are  a  copy  : 

'*  i2e«o/r£'J,  That  the  towu  tenders  to  Mr.  Lewis  Gould  their  respect 
and  gratitude  for  his  very  much  ueeded  and  useful  donation  of  J300  for 
the  purchase  of  a  Town  Clock. 

"  Rei'jUed,  That  in  accepting  Mr.  Gould's  donation  and  complying 
with  hie  wishea  in  presenting  a  Town  Clock,  we  have  a  beautiful  and 
enduring  memento  of  his  judicious  taste,  public  spirit  and  benevolence. 

"  HoBEET  Spencer, 
"  Alfred  H  iTCiicocK, 

"  CommtWee." 

Mr.  Gould,  as  has  before  been  stated,  gave  the 
town-clock,  the  Fitch  Monument  on  the  Common  to 
the  town,  and  twenty-five  dollars  towards  the  bell  on 
the  church  of  the  First  Parish.  He  died  in  Ashby 
April  14,  1851,  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery. 

Benjamin,  Elias,  Amos  and  Liberty  Wellington,  sons 
of  Benjamin  and  Lucy  (Smith)  Wellington,  were  born 
in  Brookfield.  Benjamin  in  1764,  Elias  in  1766,  Amos 
in  1770,  and  Liberty  in  1774.  They  came  to  Ashby 
between  1786  and  1790,  and  settled  on  farms  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  some  of  them  on  the  north- 
erly brow  of  Jones  Hill.  They  were  carpeutera  and 
bricklayers,  and  well  adapted  to  make  themselves  homes 
in  a  newly-settled  town.  They  made  large  and  com- 
modious dwelling-houses,  brought  many  acres  of  wild 


land  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  set  out  large 
orchards,  which  they  enclosed  with  stone  walls.  They 
and  their  descendants  were  much-respected  citizens. 
Benjamin  died  November  9,  1817 ;  Elias  died  Janu- 
ary 28,  1824;  Amos  died  November  20,  1857,  and 
Liberty  died  April  24,  1851.  Amos  was  town  clerk, 
1810,  1812;  representative  in  1812;  selectman  six 
times  between  1805  and  1813,  and  moderator  at  the 
annual  town-meetings  seven  times  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  His  son,  Amos  Wellington,  Jr.,  represented 
the  town  in  1852.  Liberty  served  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  for  five  years,  and  was  chosen  on  several 
important  committees. 

Cushing  Burr,  son  of  Cushing  and  Emma  (Cash- 
ing) Burr,  was  born  in  Ashby  October  24,  1791.  He 
was  decidedly  a  business  man  :  engaged  in  a  tannery, 
in  storekeeping  and  in  the  lumber  business.  Novem- 
ber 21,  1821,  he  married  Miss  Hulda  Wright,  and 
lived  and  died  in  the  house  which  is  the  present  res- 
idence of  Charles  O.  Green.  He  was  a  popular  and 
useful  citizen,  was  moderator  several  times,  and  town 
clerk  for  thirteen  years  between  1840  and  1857.  He 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  for  seventeen  years,  between 
1824  and  1852,  and  he  served  on  the  most  important 
town  committees.  He  represented  Ashby  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1832, 1833  and  1835.  He  died  in  Ashby 
February  8,  1866,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic 
honors. 

James  0.  Kendall,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Haynes) 
Kendall,  was  born  in  Ashby  January  4,  1821.  He  is 
one  of  the  successful  men  who  were  born  in  this  town. 
In  his  youth  his  time  was  divided  between  an  attend- 
ance at  the  district  school  and  working  with  his  father 
at  the  carpenter's  trade.  On  his  arrival  at  manhood 
he  began  in  the  manufacture  of  tubs  and  pails  at  the 
South  Village.  He  built  two  of  the  mills  now  iu 
operation  there.  In  1853  he  married  Miss  Phebe  H. 
Denny,  of  Leicester.  He  was  one  of  the  live  mill- 
owners  who  built  the  reservoir.  In  1856  he  moved  to 
Hartford,  Wisconsin,  where,  for  a  few  years,  he  had 
liberal  pay  for  his  services  aa  a  mill-wright.  In  1860 
he  bought  an  interest  iu  the  Hartford  mill  property, 
including  the  water-power,  saw-mill  and  flouring- 
mill  at  that  place,  situated  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  Railroad.  The  firm  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected does  business  under  the  name  of  .1.  0.  Ken- 
dall &  Co.  The  business  of  this  firm  increased  so 
rapidly  that,  in  1873,  they  built  an  extensive  brick 
flouring-mill,  known  as  The  Hartford  Mills.  In  1883 
the  firm  remodeled  the  mill  into  a  complete  roller- 
system,  and  now  the  firm  handles  from  125,000  to 
150,000  bushels  of  grain  annually. 

Francis  Tinker,  son  of  John  and  Philena  (Francia) 
Tinker,  was  born  in  Worthington  January  3,  1816. 
He  acquired  a  good  education  at  the  academy  in  his 
native  town  and  at  the  academy  at  Ashby.  He 
learned  the  harness-maker's  trade,  and  while  here  he 
worked  at  it  for  some  time,  which  ia  good  evidence 
that  he  had  a  uenaible  parentage.    Men  who  graduate 
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from  the  boncbes  of  the  Ndw  England  inechanica 
generally  carry  with  them  the  best  equipment  to 
enter  tlio  battle  of  life,  lie  came  to  Asbby  in  1842, 
and  remained  here  until  1853,  when  be  removed  to 
Jjoominater,  and  while  he  wiib  there,  in  18G0,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  three  repreacutatives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  from  the  Sixth  AVorcester  District.  In 
18G5  he  removed  back  to  Asbby  and  was  four  times 
elected  aa  town  clerk  and  baa  served  on  the  School 
Committee  in  a  very  acce[jtable  manner.  In  18G6 
Asbby  chose  a  committee  "to  compile  incidents  and 
facts  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  town,"  con- 
sisting of  William  Sheldon,  Joel  Hay  ward,  Stephen 
Wyman,  Jonas  Patch,  George  S.  Hitchcock  and 
Francis  Tinker."  Generally  the  gentleman  first 
named  on  a  committee  has  "to  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day."  Not  so  in  this  instance,  as  Mr. 
Tinker  worked  faithfully  aud  was  the  only  active 
member  of  that  committee:  and  ju^k  here  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  him  for  most  of  the 
facts  and  incidents  relating  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
citizens  of  Ashby  in  the  Eevolutionary  War  and  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  is  author  of  "  History 
of  Norwood  "  in  the  "History  of  Norfolk  County," 
edited  by  D.  H,  Hurd.  At  present  this  gentleman 
resides  at  Norwood,  where  he  has  held  the  office  of 
town  clerk  since  1872,  when  that  town  was  incorpor- 
ated, where,  like  mine,  bis 

*'  May  of  lifo 
Ib  falVo  into  (he  eore,  tho  yoUow  loaf." 

Francis  Walter  Wright,  son  of  Abiel  and  Martha 
(Baker)  Wright,  was  born  in  Nelson,  N.  H.,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1819.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  while 
he  was  not  at  school,  until  be  was  twenty  years  old. 
Like  many  New  Hampshire  young  men  who  have 
amounted  to  something,  he  took  his  turn  at  teaching 
school.  He  was  a  trader  in  Marlow,  N.  H.,  for  about 
a  year.  He  came  to  Ashby  in  1844  and  opened  a 
store  in  the  building  which  stauds  next  west  of  his 
dwelling-house.  After  being  in  trade  here  for  some 
time,  he  exchanged  his  stock  of  goods  for  an  interest 
in  a  tub  and  pail  factory,  which  stood  in  the  north- 
westerly part  of  the  town.  This  business  required 
too  much  of  his  personal  attention  aud  interfered 
with  his  taste  for  general  speculation  so  much  that 
he  sold  out,  and  since  1848  he  has  been  trading  in 
neat  stock,  horses,  real  estate,  and,  In  fact,  most  every- 
thing that  could  be  bought  and  sold  at  a  profit.  He 
has  shipped  many  car-loads  of  horses  from  Canada 
and  sold  them  in  this  vicinity.  He  has  held  nearly 
all  the  town  oflices.  He  has  served  as  moderator  of 
thirty-one  aijnual  town-meetings  since  1850,  besides 
holding  the  same  office  many  times  at  special  town- 
meetingt.and  has  held  the  officeof  justice  of  the  peace 
since  1848.  He  represented  Ashby  in  the  General 
Court  in  1879,  and  he  pays  the  most  money  in  taxes 
of  any  citizen  of  Ashby. 


BrOGRAPiriCAL. 


MVUON    W.  WHITNEY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  wan  born  in  Ashby  Sep- 
tember 5,  18^5.    Ho  is  descended  from  John  Whit- 
ney, who  lived  in  Islevvorth,  near  London,  in  the 
early  part  of    the  seventeenth  century,  and  who 
embarked  at  London  for  New  England  in  April,  1(335, 
iu  the  "iOiizabeth  and  Ann,"  Roger  Cooper,  master, 
with  his  wife,  Elinor,  and  five  children — John,  Rich- 
ard, Nathaniel,  Thomas  and  Jonathan.    At  the  date 
of  emigration  John  Whitney  was  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  Lis  wife  thirty,  and  the  eons  were  eleven,  nine, 
eight,  six  and  one,  respectively.    Soon  after  his  ar-  \ 
rival  Mr.  Whitney  settled  in  Watertown,  where  he  j 
bought  sixteen  acres  of  laud  which  had  been  granted  1 
by  the  Massachusetts  Colony  to  John  Strickland.  ;| 
These  acres  were,  however,  only  the  nucleus  of  a  \ 
much  larger  estate  of  which  he  was  the  possessor  at  ; 
the  time  of  his  death.    Mrs.  ^Vhitney  died  May  11,  ; 
1659,  and  her  husband  married,  September  29,  1G59,  | 
Judith  or  Judah  Clement,  whose  death  was  followed  i 
by  that  of  Mr.  Whitney  June  1,  1673,  at  the  age  of 
seventy -four.    Three  sons— Joshua,  Caleb  and  Ben- 
jamin— were  born  in  Watertown,  and  there,  with  the 
exception  of  Caleb,  all  the  other  brothers  were  living 
at  the  time  of  their  father's  death. 

John  Whitney,  Jr.,  son  of  the  ancestor,  was  born  in 
England  in  1624,  and  married  Ruth,  daughter  of 
Robert  Reynolds,  of  Boston.    He  was  a  prominent 
man  in  Watertown,  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Select-  1 
men  from  1673  to  1679,  inclusive.    He  had  ten  cliil- 
dren  :  John,  born  September  17,1643;  Rulh,  April 
15,  1645;  Nath^-niel,  February  1,  1646-47  ;  Samuel, 
July  28,  1648  ;  Mary,  April  29,  1650  ;  Joseph,  Janu- 
ary 15, 1651-52  ;  Sarah,  March  17, 1653-54  ;  Elizabeth, 
June  9,  1656;  Hannah  (date  of  birth  unknown),  and 
Benjamin,  June  28,  1G60.    Of  these  children  Benja- 
miu  married,  March  30,  1687,  Abigail  Hagar  and  a 
second  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  remained  in  Watertown, 
His  children  were  Abigail,  born  May  3,  1688;  Benja-  ' 
min,  baptized  July  10,  1698  ;  Ruth,  baptized  July  10,  j 
1698;  John,  born  June  15,1694;  David,  June  16, 
1697,  and  Daniel,  July  17,  1700.    Of  these  children  i 
David  settled  in  Waltham  and  married  a  wife.  Re-  ) 
becca.    He  was  an  ensign  in  the  navy,  and  died  be-  i 
fore  April  30,  1745,  the  date  of  the  division  of  his 
estate.    His  children  were  Rebecca,  born  in  Novem-  ^ 
her,  1721 ;  David,  September  25, 1723  ;  Anna  or  Han- 
nah, August  8,  1725;  Ruth,  February  23,1728-29; 
Josiah,  November  22,  1730 ;  Jonas,  June  25,  1733, 
and  Jonathan,  February  10,1735.    Of  these  children 
Josiah  lived  in  M^altham,  aud  married,  June  15, 
1762,  Sarah  Lawrence.    He  died  December  3,  1800, 
and  his  children  were  Sarah,  born  April  18,  1763; 
Josiah,  June  23,  1765;   Rhoda,  August  22,  1768; 
Jonathan,  May  8,  1772;   Aunie,  baptized  April  2, 
1775,  and  Lucy,  baptized  July  28,  1776.    Of  these 
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Jnsiah  married  jNfary  Barrett,  of  Ashby,  to  wliom  he 
was  published  January  10,  1794.  His  children  were 
Josiuh,  bnrn  in  Waltham  March  20,  1791;  Sally, 
born  in  Waitham  March  19,1792;  Jonas  Prescott, 
born  in  Waitham  September  22,  1793  ;  Mary,  horn  in 
Waitham  September  14,  1706;  William,  born  in  Lin- 
coln July  20,  179S;  John  born  April  7, 1801 ;  Nancy, 
March  29,  1803,  and  Alice,  December  17,  1805.  He 
was,  with  his  wife,  dismissed  to  the  church  in  Ashby 
November  24,  1799,  and  in  that  town  the  death  of  his 
wife  occurred,  August  23,  1841,  followed  by  his  own, 
December  24,  1842.  Of  these  children  William  lived 
in  Ashby  and  married  Fanny  Lincoln,  a  native  of 
Marlboro',  N.  H.  He  is  the  father  of  Myron  W. 
AVhitney,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  is  still  living 
(June,  1890)  in  his  native  town  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-two. 

Jlyron  W.  Whitney,  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Ashby,  and  then  removed 
to  Boston,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having  devel- 
oped musical  and  vocal  talents  of  great  promise,  he 
began  with  E.  H.  Frost  to  study  for  the  profession  in 
which  he  has  won  distinction,  and  soon  became  a 
member  of  the  well-known  Tremont  Temple  Choir, 
of  which  Mr.  Frost  was  director.  During  his  mem- 
bership in  the  choir,  which  continued  several  years, 
he  sang  with  marked  success  in  oratorios  and  con- 
certs; but,  conscious  of  powers  which  needed  a  better 
education  than  Boston  could  afibrd,  he  went  to  Italy 
in  1869  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Vannucini,  of 
Florence.  After  leaving  Florence  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and,  with  Signor  Randegger,  the  distinguished 
oratorio  teacher,  perfected  himself  in  that  department 
of  musical  art.  While  in  England  his  singing  of 
Elijah  with  the  Birmingham  Festival  Choral  Society 
won  for  him  a  reputation  which  opened  the  way  for 
a  brilliant  reception  and  career  on  his  return  to  his 
native  land.  After  his  return  he  sang  in  oratorios 
concerts  and  festivals  until  1873,  when  he  again  vis- 
ited England,  under  a  contract  witji  the  distinguished 
soprano,  Madame  Rudersdorf,  to  sing  with  her  in  a 
concert  and  oratorio  tour  through  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
at  his  earlier  appearance  in  England  was  enhanced 
by  his  later  efforts,  and  the  power  and  compass  of  his 
voice,  ranging  from  low  C  to  high  F,  gave  him  a  uni- 
versally acknowledged  claim  to  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  bassos  of  his  day. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  he  sang  at'Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  London  during  six  weeks  in  concert  and 
oratorio,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  other  celebrated  directors, 
and  returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1874  to  fill  en- 
gagements at  vaiious  American  festivals,  and  made  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  wiih  Theodore  Thomas  and 
his  unequalled  orchestra.  In  1875  he  again  visited 
England  under  a  contract  with  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co. 
for  a  three  monlh.s'  season  of  oratorio  and  concert  in 


Eoyal  Albert  Hall,  London.  This  engagement  was 
unusually  brilliant  and  successl'u!,  and  at  its  close 
Mr.  Whitney  sang  almost  nighlly  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Great  Britain  until  his  return  to  America,  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  which  was  hastened  by  an  urgent  in- 
vitation to  take  part  at  the  opening  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  of  that  year.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney was  on  that  occasion  the  only  soloist  of  the  cele- 
bration. The  immense  apace  in  ^ront  of  the  art 
building  was  filled  by  a  crowd  estimated  approxi- 
mately at  100,000,  and  the  voices  of  the  speakers 
failed  to  reach  the  ears  of  more  than  one-tenth  part 
of  the  multitude.  Far  within  the  circumference  of 
the  audience  the  voices  of  even  the  chorus  were  in- 
distinct, but  over  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great 
congregation  the  grand  notes  of  Mr.  Whitney  cut 
their  way  with  a  power  and  clearness  which  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  were  present 
and  heard  them.  No  human  voice  was  ever  subjected 
to  such  a  test,  and  no  test  of  far  less  magnitude  was 
ever  by  the  human  voice  more  triumphantly  met. 

Since  1876,  though  frequently  urged  to  repeat  his 
visits  to  England,  he  has  confined  himself  to  engage- 
ments at  home,  which  have  been  arduous  and  unre- 
mitting. He  has  sung  in  all  the  large  festivals  of  the 
country,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
their  Boston  oratorios,  in  eight  of  the  nine  festivals 
in  Cincinnati  and  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh  and  Indianapolis  festivals.  He  probably 
has  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of  any  basso  in 
concert  and  oratorio,  while  his  later  efforts  have  given 
him  an  enviable  repertoire  in  grand  opera  also.  His 
operatic  experience,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  including  two  seasons  with  the  American 
Opera  Company  through  the  United  States,  has 
crowned  a  reputation  as  basso  which  no  other  singer 
of  our  country  has  ever  attained.  His  success  in  the 
grand  role  of  King,  in  "  Lohengrin,"  no  American 
audience  has  ever  seen  surpassed,  if  even  equaled. 

Among  the  more  celebrated  artists  with  whom  Mr. 
Whitney  has  sung  may  be  mentioned, — Parepa  Rosa, 
Christine  Nillson,  AdelinaPatti,  Annie  Louise  Carey, 
Clara  Kellogg,  Campanini,  Charles  Adams,  Candi- 
das and  Gorg  Henschel  in  the  United  States;  Mad- 
ame Titiens,  Madame Lemmens  Sherrington,  Madame 
Trebelli,  Madame  Patey,  Antoinette  S:erliug,  Sims 
Reeves,  Vernon  Rigby  and  Julius  Stockhausen  in 
England  ;  and  Madame  Rudersdorf  aud  Edward 
Lloyd  in  both  the  United  States  and  England.  As 
conductors  he  has  sung  under  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  August  Manns, 
Signor  Randegger  and  Sir  Charles  Halle  in  England  ; 
and  Theodore  Thomas,  Carl  Zerrahn,  Gericke  and 
others.  During  the  present  year  of  1890  he  has  sung 
in  the  festivals  of  Boston,  Springfield,  Cincinnati, 
Mansfield,  O.,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  his  engagements 
end  only  with  the  advent  of  summer. 

Mr.  Whitney  married.  May  4, 1859,  Eleanora  Brea- 
sha,  of  Boston,  in  which  city  he  held  his  residence 
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until  Doccinber,  1888,  iuid  lias  tlueo  cliildren, — Wil- 
liiim  Lincoln,  Lizzie  OeiLncie  and  J\Iyioa  W.,  Jr. 
In  1888  lio  removed  to  Watertovvn,  where  he  hniight 
an  esLiiLe  which  he  Iuih  since  occupied,  and  which  he 
liMR  discovered  is  a  part  of  the  estate  owned  by  his 
ancestor,  John  Whitney,  during  his  residence  in  that 
town.  In  1880  he  bought  land  on  the  shore  of  Long 
I'ond,  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  on  which  he  built  a 
house  which  he|0ccupie3  as  a  summer  residence. 
The  pond  on  whose  margin  his  house  stands,  and  the 
large  numer  of  other  ponds  in  the  vicinity,  allbrd  him 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  tuste 
for  tishing  during  intei  inisaions  from  his  profepsional 
labors.  His  skill  with  the  rod  is  only  surjiassed  by 
his  musical  attainments,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  he  is  not  less  proud  of  his  reputation  as  an 
artist  than  of  the  feat  he  has  performed  of  landing  a 
trout  weighing  twenty-five  pounds  and  fourteen 
ounces  with  an  eleven-ounce  rod. 

Mr.  Whitney  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  health 
unimpaired,  and  with  a  voice  promising  still  greater 
triumphs  than  it  has  ever  yet  achieved.  During  his 
summer  residence  in  the  native  town  of  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  he  has  won  hosts  of  friends,  and  not  the 
least  of  his  successes  was  the  part  gracefully  accepted 
by  him  at  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
National  Monument  to  the  Pilgrims  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1889.  On  that  occasion  the  beautiful  hymn 
of  Mm.  Heuians,  "The  Breaking  Waves  Dashed 
High,"  as  sung  by  him  before  an  audience  of  2000 
persons,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  day. 


EDWIN  K.  JOHNSON. 

Edwin  Kendall  Johnson,  son  of  William  and  Betsey 
(Wright)  Johnson,  was  born  in  Ashby  October  5, 
1827.  He  married  Lucy  M.  Thayer,  of  Lebanon, 
Maine,  July  19,  1866.  She  died  in  Ashby  October 
H),  1870.  No  children.  He  is  descended  in  the  fifth 
generation  from  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  born  in 
Herne  Hill,  Kent,  England,  in  1599.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  1637,  and  settled  in  Charlestown  in 
that  part  thereof  which  is  now  Woburn.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  the  remarkable  historical  work 
entitled  "  Wonder- Working  Providence  of  Sion's  Sa- 
viour in  New  England."  He  was  a  joiner,  a  promi- 
nent military  man,  and  deputy  fiiom  Woburn  to  the 
(ieneral  Court  many  times.  He  died  in  Woburn 
April  23,  1762,  and  his  sons  were  the  leading  men  of 
that  town.  William  was  a  favorite  Christian  name  in 
the  Johnson  family,  and  every  paternal  ancestor  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  since  the  time  of  Captain 
Edward  had  that  name.  His  grandfather  lived  in 
Acton,  was  a  prominent  man  there,  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution  under  General  Arnold,  was  in  the  battle 
at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  surrendered.  He  saw 
Rliijor  Andre  executed  and  testified  to  his  attractive 
personality  and  his  quiet  submission  to  his  fate.  He 
moved  to  Ashby  in  1791  andsettled  beneath  theevening 


sliiidow  of  NcnioHit  Hill,  known  also  as  Prospect  Hill 
and  lilood  Hill.  Edwin  K.  distinctly  remembers  his 
grandfather,  and  when  not  at  school  he  worked 
with  his  father  on  his  farm.  He  attended  the 
acadeiny  nt  Hancock,  N.  H.,  one  term,  was  at  New 
Ipswich  Academy  three  term's,  and  at  the  Ashby 
Academy  most  of  the  time  for  two  years.  He  learned 
the  mason's  trade,  and  after  he  became  master  of  the 
business  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  made  a  special- 
ty of  setting  boilers,  ranges  and  furnaces,  and  he  fol- 
lowed this  occupation  successfully  for  twenty-one 
years.  He  attended  strictly  to  his  business,  saved  his 
money  and  invested  it  with  good  judgment.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  he  has  lived  on  the  ancestral  home- 
stead, where  he  cared  for  his  parents  in  their  declining 
years  and  to  some  extent  has  im[)roved  his  faira.  He 
has  never  coveted  office,  alihongh  he  has  served  as 
moderator  at  the  annual  town-meetings  and  has  been 
on  the  School  Committee  several  years.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  having  voted  for  every  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  Presidency  since  that  party  was 
formed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
WOBURN. 

BV  WILLIAM  R.  CU  TTER. 
INTIlODUCmON. 

Woburn,  according  to  a  recent  authority,  is  one  of 
the  older  towns  of  Massachusetts,  having  been  settled 
in  1642.  Its  growth,  however, — it  continues, — was 
slow,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  at- 
tained to  marked  importance.  Tliis  indeed  is  true ; 
still,  Woburn  has,  nevertheless,  quite  a  history,  and 
in  the  past  has  faithfully  performed  her  part  in  the 
State  and  country.  In  the  earlier  days,  when  the 
fiilhers  were  slowly  and  broadly  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  privileges  and  advantages  her  present  sons  en- 
joy, many  of  her  sons  were  sent  to  adorn  and  benefit 
other  municipalities, where  theircareers  notonly  gained 
credit  for  themselves  but  increased  the  renown  of  the 
I)lacea  they  had  selected  lor  their  adopted  homes. 
The  same  is  true  of  her  daughters ;  and  the  careers 
of  these,  and  of  the  others  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  on  their  natal  soil,  in  very  many  instances  have 
shown  commendable  examples  of  worth  and  useful- 
ness, sobriety,  industry,  good  sense  and  abounding 
activity  in  all  common  employments.  Due  regard 
has  also  been  paid  to  all  religious,  educational  and 
moral  and  pecuniary  obligations.  The  financial 
credit  of  the  town  and  city  in  its  corporate  capacity 
has  always  been  good  ;  and  its  bills  have  always  been 
])aid  with  commendable  promptness.  The  place  has 
also  contained  among  its  inhabitants  many  public- 
spirited  ciiizens,  both  male  and  female,  who  have 
given  generously  of  their  time  and  njeans  lor  its  so- 
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;  cial  advancement  and  the  improvement  of  the  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  Those  of 
bur  native  population  who  have  traveled,  or  have 
found  homes  elsewhere,  have  felt,  wherever  th'ey 

1  have  been,  that  Woburn  has  been  a  place  good  to 
hail  from.  For  ourselves  we  are  proud  to  say  that 
we  are  native  to  Woburn ;  that  our  birthplace  was 
here  on  its  goodly  soil ;  that  its  people  were  our  ear- 
lier and  later  friends;  that  within  its  bosom  rest  the 
remains  of  our  beloved  parents  ;  many  of  our  earlier 
friends  rest  in  its  soil  with  them — peace  to  their 
ashes  !    We  are  not  ashamed  of  Wobura's  past,  and 

'  have  no  fears  for  its  future.  From  a  natural  love  of 
the  work  we  have  made  the  history  of  the  town  the 
study  of  a  lifetime.  This  has  been  partly  an  inher- 
ited taste.  Our  advantages  iu  the  prosecution  of  the 
task  have  been  great,  if  not  unusual.  We  are  thank- 
ful to  all  who  haA'e  aided  in  any  way  in  helping  with 
special  or  general  information.  The  response  has 
always  been  faithfully  met.  In  the  following  pages 
we  have  atteapted  to  bhow  the  results  of  a  few  of  our 
researches.  In  this  undertaking  we  have  had  the 
.sanction  of  the  members  of  the  Rumford  Historical 
:As30ciation  and  the  assistance  of  his  honor,  Edward 

"F.  Johnson,  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Woburn, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Leander  Thompson,  both  natives  of 
Woburn ;  the  latter  gentleman  for  a  long  series  of 
years  having  made  the  history  of  the  town,  its 
churches  and  the  genealogy  of  its  people  a  special 
and  favorite  study. 

If  with  all  these  advantages  the  writers  have  failed 
to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public  in 
these  sketches,  it  is  hoped  that  their  failure  may  be 
attributed  to  their  want  of  ability,  rather  than  to  their 

^  want  of  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  their  researches. 

iThe  mass  of  material  before  them  from  which  to  select 
is  immense,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  possesses,  be- 
sides, a  great  variety  of  aspects;  to  select  judiciously  is 
a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  opinions  may  differ 
on  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.    But  it  has  been  de- 
termined to  rest  generally  on  the  decision  of  their 
.own  Judgment,  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  custom 
usual  in  such  matters.    It  has  been  their  determina- 
tion to  present  their  facts,  in  the  most  compact  lan- 
guage at  their  di.sposal,  to  avoid  disquisitions,  and  to 
[  confine  themselves  to  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  letting 
:  the  facta  carry  their  own  weight  of  interest  and  im- 
.  portance,  believing  that  the  serious  student  will  find 
;ih  them  much  of  value  and  usefulness,  in  spite  of 
[possible  or  positive  defects. 

:'.The  Sketch  in  the  "Social  Statistics  of 
[Cities." — The  town  assumed  sufficient  importance, 
even  before  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  to  form  the 
inbject  of  a  chapter  in  the  "Social  Statistics  of  Cities," 
i  report  of  the  United  States  Government,  published 
in  connection  with  the  census  of  1880.    In  this  sketch 


the  population  in  the  aggregate,  from  1800  to  1880, 
is  given,  with  1228  inhabitants  in  1800;  6287  in 
1860;  8560  in  1870,  and  10,931  in  1880,  the  latter 
numbers  illustrating  the  period  of  its  greatest 
growth.  Its  latitude,  42°  29'  north;  longitude,  71° 
9',  west  from  Greenwich,  are  given ;  also  an  outline 
map,  showing  its  distance  and  direction  from  five 
neighboring  cities — Boston,  Salem,  Haverhill,  Lowell 
and  Waltham,  Mass.;  also  statistics  of  its  population 
by  sex,  nativity  and  race,  at  census  of  1880 ;  and  its 
financial  condition,  followed  by  an  historical  sketch, 
another  map  and  statistical  accounts  collected  by  the 
census  office  to  indicate  the  condition  of  Woburn  in 
1880,  as  to  location,  railroad  communications,  topog- 
raphy, tributary  country,  climate,  streets,  water- 
works, gas,  public  buildings,  places  of  amusement, 
cemeteries;  sanitary  authority  with  features  of  Board 
of  Health,  infectious  diseases  and  municipal  cleans- 
ing; police.  Fire  Department  and  public  schools.  On 
the  larger  map  are  shown  the  location  of  the  "four 
villages,"  of  greater  or  less  size,  comprised  within  its 
limits;  the  area  occupied  by  its  "small  rural  popula- 
tion," and  the  situation  of  its  nearly  "75  miles"  of 
streets;'  also  the  principal  pond — Horn  Pond — the 
principal  elevations,  such  aa  Horn  Pond  Mountain, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Rag  Rock  and  Whispering  Hill, 
with  other  general  leatures,  such  as  streams  and  rail- 
roads. On  the  whole,  giving  a  very  good  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  town.  The  historical 
sketch  is  comprehensive,  beginning  with  the  settle- 
ment in  the  wilderness,  vyhich  then  stretched  to  the 
west  and  northwest,  broken  only  in  one  or  two  places 
by  small  settlements,  while  the  nearest  incorporated 
towns  were  Rowley  and  Ipswich  on  the  north;  Salem 
and  Lynn,  northeast;  Charlestown,  east;  Cambridge, 
southeast  and  south,  and  Concord,  southwest.  The 
territory  roundabout  had  then  been  but  very  little 
explored.  Two-thirds  of  the  sketch,  which  iu  the 
main  is  quite  accurate,  is  devoted  to  the  period  pre- 
vious to  1700,  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  leather 
industry,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the  leading 
manufacture  of  the  place.  This  is  the  latest  extended 
account  of  the  town  (1886),  which  we  have  seen  pub- 
lished. Since  the  facts  on  which  it  was  based  have 
been  collected  the  growth  has  been  considerable,  and 
by  1892 — the  year  of  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary— the  population,  it  may  be  supposed,  may 
be  increased  in  number  by  at  least  one-half,  if  former 
years  are  a  criterion  of  judgment  on  which  to  base  a 
calculation  of  such  importance. 

NOTK.— C/.  Encji.  Brilannica,  Bth  ed.,xxi\.  625-026;  V.  S.  Cemua  lit- 
port  on  Ihe  Social  blatislica  of  Ciliea  (Wash.  1886),  pt.  1,  330-334. 


I  An  elaborate  article  on  the  Btreeta  of  Woburn  Is  publlBbed  In  the  ap- 
pendix of  Mayor  E.  F.  JohnEon's  inaugural  address,  Jan.  8,  1890.  TUe 
actual  length  in  miles  Is,  however,  63.1  miles. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

•  ij:  ■   

V ,  WOBURN—iOonlinued). 

•  '  i,^'. •;;'.,  :()jyiL  HISTORY  TO  1800. 

The  civil  history  of  Woburn  to  the  year  1800  is 
rauoli  Jike  that  of  other  towua  of  equal  age;  town- 
ineetiugs  were  held,  officers  were  chosen,  common 
lands  were  distributed,  eccleaiastical  and  secular 
matters  pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  were 
properly  attended  to,  and  till  1.730  the  town  and  par- 
inh  were  practically  one  in  the  effect  of  their  action. 
Wilmington  had  been  set  off  from  Woburn  in  1730, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
tpvjn  was  divided  into  two  parishes  for  religious  pur- 
posefi: — the  r]irst,  or  Old  Parish,  including  the  present 
territbry  of  Woburn  and  Winchester,  and  the  Second 
Parish,  or  Woburn  Precinct,  as  it  was  often  called, 
including  the  part  later  set  off  as  the  town  of  Burling- 
ton. Town-ijieetiugs  after  this  period  were  often  held 
alternately  in  each  parish.  This  is  evident  from  the 
entries  to  be  found  in  the  records  and  in  the  contem- 
porary diary  of  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
long  identified  with  the  town  as  a  public  and  parish 
officer,  The  extant  result  of  this  business — besides 
the  gradual  effect  of  measures  and  duties  consecu- 
tively performed  upon  the  welfare  of  the  public — is  a 
series  of  handsomely  written  and  well-kept  records, 
well  preserved  and  well  cared  for,  of  which,  as  a 
whole,  the  place  has  bo  cause  to  be  ashamed,  but 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  choice  of  her  early 
clerks  and  the  excellent  handwriting  of  the  greatfer 
part  of  them.  Good  ink  and  a  large  hand  was  the 
rule,  and  Woburn  has  in  this  series  of  books  a  price- 
less treasure,  which  we  hope  no  fire  will  destroy  or 
vandal  purloin  or  mar. 

In  the  course  of  events  unusual  transactions  have 
occurred  which  possess  a  general  interest,  and  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  a  few.  First  and  foremost,  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  town  set  forth 
in  the  first  volunle  of  the  town  records,  which  volume 
has  been  published.  The  discovery  of  the  territory 
was  accomplished  with  difficulty,  and  the  inducing  of 
settlers  to  locate  on  the  lots  already  laid  out  by  the 
parent  to.wn,  or  on  lots  to  be  laid  out,  or  to  stay  after- 
wards, was  a  matter  of  still  greater  difficulty,  and 
subjected  the  leaders  to  periods  of  discouragement. 
The^cjourageous  persistence  of  a  few  accomplished  the 
work.  Second,  in  the  ordination  of  their  first  minis- 
i&T,  some  proceedings  esteemed  irregular  by  the  au- 
thoi'ities  occurred,  which  excited  the  attention  of  that 
time  and  some  interest  later  until  the  present  age. 
This  matter  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
town.  Third,  when  once  established,  the  community 
prospered,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  a 
porlion  of  her  territory  and  people  to  form  another 
town,  increased  in  population  and  resources  till  the 
opening  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  This 


contest  imposed  burdens  which  impaired  the  prosper- 
ity of  her  ])eople,  and  when  recovery  hud  commenced 
the  loHs  of  nearly  half  her  territory, and  much  of  her 
populalioii  to  form  the  town  of  Burlington,  in  1799, 
crippled  her  prosperity  to  a  considerable  degree.  The 
priucipal.dependence  for  wealth  to  that  date  had  been 
agriculture,  and  the  town  was  a  large  farming  com- 
munity, in  comparison  with  similar  communities  in 
the  State.  After  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  leather  industry  began  to  assume  important  pro- 
portions and  became  the  principal  production.  The 
town  suffered  no  further  loss  of  her  territory  till  the 
separation  from  her  limits  of  the  town  of  Winchester 
in  1850.  Fourth,  such  matters  of  great  interest 
to  the  father?,  but  now  of  little  importance,  as  the 
Mistick  or  Medford  Bridge  controversy  and  the 
extinction  by.  mismanagement  of  the  loan  funds  ac- 
quired from  the  Province,  and  the  sale  of  the  town's  two 
thousand  acres  in  1734, — matters  which  were  before 
the  public  for  a  long  series  of  years, — having  been 
fully  treated  in  the  already  published  history  of 
the  town,  it  seems  needless  to  go  over  them  again  ; 
and  the  sanje  might  be  said  of  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  Woburn  in  1687-88, 
which  belong  especially  to  the  account  of  the  life  of 
William  Johnson.  The  greatest  injury  the  prosper- 
ity and  growth  of  the. town  received  before  1800,  was 
the  separation  from  it  of  two.  towns  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  territory  and  population.  The  losses  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  were  partly  supplied  by  the 
sale  of  some  public  lands. 

Note. — The  particulars  of  thesettlemontare  given  in  Bewall'a  Wohurn 
obap.  i. ;  cuatnmg  of  tlie'Bettlors  ,'for  tlie  firat  fifty  years  described, 
chap.  ii. ;  proceeiliugH  of  Andros  in  Woburn,  chap.  iv. ;  JVledford  Bridge 
and  loan  business,  chap,  iv.,  vi.  and  ix.;  separation  of  Wilmington  as  a 
town,  and  the  part  now  Burlington  as  a  preciuct  or  parish,  cbap. '  viii. ; 
embarrossnient  of  the  town  by  debt  after  the  Eevolution,  chap.  xiii. ; 
incorporation  of  Burlington,  ditto.  Mr,  Oljanipnoy  (Drake's  Jlfirfdle- 
Connty  il.  53(i)  treats  the  Medford  l3ridKo  and  the  loan  Duittera 
(532^533),  Tlie  main  points  of  tlie  history  6f  the  town  are  concisely 
stated  in  a  brief  sketcli  by  Dr.  B,  Cutter,  in  calalogue  of  First  Oburch, 
published  in  184'i'.  The  substance  of  this  statement  was  that  Woburn 
anciently  included  the  niiijoC part  of  the  present  towns  of  Wilmington 
and  Durlirigton  within  its  hounds,  and  for  more  than  ninety  years  had 
but  one  cliurcli  and  one  placeof  public  woreljip  for  ail  Its  inhabitants. 
In  1730  Wilmington  was  setoff ;  and  the  remaining  facts  are  ecolesioa- 
tical  in  tlieir  nature.  Those  facte  are  repeated  in  the  church  catalogue 
ot 1862  and  1871. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  purposed  to  treat,  under 
separate  headings,  various  topics  connected  with  the 
civil  history  of  the  town  before  1800.  We  shall 
make  use  of  such  light  as,  recent  discoveries  afford, 
and  some  of  the  topics  will  be : — The  origin  of  the 
name;  the  early  settlement,  and  certain  contempora- 
neous incidents ;  the  earthquake  of  Oct.  29,  1727, 
concerning  which  much  material  is  extant;  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  public  burial-grounds,  etc. 

OaiGiN  OF  THE  Name. — The  reason  why  Woburn 
was  named  for  the  Woburn  in  Bedfordshire,  England, 
is  a  recent  discovery.  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  in 
some  curious  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Woburn  town  records,  says  in  line  four  of  this 
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unique  production,  in  which  the  town  is  supposed  to 
be  speaking  in  the  tirst  person  : 

"  Nowell,  Symmes,  Sedgwick,  these  my  patrons  were." 

These  were  influential  names.  Nowell,  was  In- 
crease Nowell,  a  well-known  magistrate  and  leading 
citizen  ;  Symmes  was  Zachariah  Symmes,  the  minis- 
ter of  Charlest^wn,  the  parent  town  ;  while  Sedgwick 
was  Robert  Sedgwick,  a  military  oflicer  of  eminence 
and  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  Now- 
ell and  Sedgwick  were  then  both  residents  of  Charles- 
town;  and  while  much  has  been  written  in  the  past 
concerning  Nowell  and  Symmes,  developments  o) 
recent  date  place  Sedgwick  in  an  interesting  light  as 
the  individual  to  whom  the  New  England  town  of 
Woburn  owes  its  name.  This  discovery  was  first 
made  public  by  E.  F.  Johnson  and  W.  R.  Cutter  in 
the  first  issue  of  their  publication  of  the  Woburn 
records  in  the  Wobur7i  Journal  for  May  18,  1888  :  the 
former  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Captain  Edward 
Johnson,  and  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Woburn. 
Cutter  having  read  in  the  number  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  April, 
1888,  a  statement  that  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  Sedgwick,  of 
Charlestown,  was  baptized  at  Woburn,  Bedfordshire, 
England,  investigation  was  immediately  made  to  see 
what  inti  mate  connection  that  fact  might  have  with 
his  relation  to  the  Woburn  in  New  England.  The 
line  above  quoted  from  Edward  Johnson  in  the  rude 
poem  at  the  beginning  of  the  Woburn  records,  and 
designed  t-o  memorialize,  if  not  to  immortalize,  the 
facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  Woburn,  shows  that  he 
was  one  of  the  three  principal  patrons  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  fact  noted  by  Savage  { Gen.  Bid.  iv.  48) 
that  Sedgwick  was  "  a  neighbor"  of  Johnson  when 
the  latter  resided  in  Oharlestown,  and  the  latter  men- 
tioning Sedgwick,  in  the  "  Wonder-working  Provi- 
dence," as  "  the  first  Sergeant-Major  chosen  to  order  the 
Regiment  of  Essex  [equivalent  to  the  present  colonel], 
stout  and  active  in  all  feats  of  war,  nursed  up  in  Lon- 
don's Artillery  garden,  and  furthered  with  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  New  England  exact  theory; 
besides  the  help  of  a  very  good  headpiece,  being  a 
frequent  instructor  of  the  most  martial  troops  of  our 
artillery  men,"  etc.  (  W.  W.  Frov.,  ed.  1867,  p.  192), 
and  the  first  mention  Johnson  makes  of  him  in  the 
Woburn  records  being  in  the  words  "  Noble  Captain 
Sedgwick,"  shows  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
Johnson.  The  Woburn  records  show  Sedgwick's 
part  in  th$  work  of  exploring  the  lands  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  and  the  influential 
position  he  had  in  selecting  the  present  site  for  the 
village,  or  the  spot  where  the  meeting-house  should 
be.  He  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
thirteen  appointed  by  Charlestown,  Nov.  4,  1640,  to 
set  tlie  bounds  between  the  two  places  and  select  the 
site  for  the  new  town.  This  was  the  first  important 
action  on  the  part  of  the  parent  town  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  in  regard  to  the  setting  apart  and  settling 
of  Woburn. 


A  biographical  sketch  of  Sedgwick  is  given  in  the 
number  of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Register  already  referred  to.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Sedgwick  and  Elizabeth  Howe,  who  were 
married,  according  to  the  registers  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  at  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  England,  April  10, 
1604.  His  father,  William,  was  a  warden  of  that 
church,  and  was  buried  there  July  25,  1632.  Robert 
Sedgwick  was  baptized  at  Woburn,  Bedfordshire, 
England,  May  6,  1613.  The  family  was  one  of  dis- 
tinction in  England.  After  a  distinguished  career  in 
New  England,  he  was  sent  by  his  friend  aqd  com- 
mander Cromwell  to  Jamaica,  where  he  wasliigh  in 
oflice,  and  died  in  1656.' 

The  fact  that  Sedgwick  came  from  Woburn,  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  was  the  reason  why  the  name  of 
the  place  of  his  origin  was  given  to  the  Woburn  in 
New  England,  in  whose  founding  he  took  such  a  lead- 
ing part;  to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of  Johnson, 
the  father  and  projector  of  the  infant  settlement,  in 
imposing  such  a  name  on  the' town,  in  honor  of  its 
principal  patron.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  records  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  true.  The  matter  of  naming  a  New 
England  town  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  the 
leading  man,  either  layman  or  pastor,  is  mentioned 
by  an  excellent  English  writer,  Doyle,  English  Colo- 
nies in  America,  iii.  7 ;  and  he  says,  "  The  town  was 
named,  not  after  the  individual,  but  after  his  former 
abode;  thus  Duxbury,  Groton  and  Haverhill  com- 
memorWed  the  birthplaces  of  Standish,  of  Winthrop, 
and  of  Ward." 

The  theory  in  Sewall's  Woburn,  p.  53a,  which  has 
been  widely  copied,  therefore,  has  no  force.  The 
honor  conferred  on  Richard  Russell  in  this  matter 
was  misplaced.  He  came,  also,  from  Hertfordshire, 
where  none  of  the  English  Woburns  are  placed. 
There  are  three  of  these  in  England  :  Woburn,  Bed- 
fordshire; Woo-burn,  Bucks;  0-burn,  Dorset.  All 
three  spellings  were  used  by  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England,  but  which  was  our  namesake  was  unknown. 
It  was  not  known  till  this  discovery  that  any  person 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  this  Woburu  had 
any  relation  with  the  English  Woburns.  From  the 
statements  made  the  matter  is  now  clear,  and  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire,  is  the  place  whence  our  town  derived 
its  name. 

Note. — For  local  articles  on  the  subject  of  Wobui  u,  BeilfordHliiie,  see 
Our  Paper  (1875),  34,  and  (1876)  54,  59,  62  ;  also  «aiii«,  vol.  2  (1876)  G,  10, 
14,  12,  67  ;  Woburn  Journal,  Oct.  25,  1870,  Oct.  3, 10,  aud  Doc.  6,  188<l, 
and  Aug.  6,  1887.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  more.  Natives  of  Woburu, 
New  England,  have  from  time  to  time  visited  Woburu,  Bedfordshire, 
England,  notably  Edward  F.  Johnson,  who  gave  a  lecture  on  his  expe- 
riences before  the  Rumford  Historical  Association  on  April  9,  1889,  pub- 
lished in  the  Wobwn  Journal, 'M-Q.y  2,  1890;  and  Ephraim  Outtoi",  M.D.' 
who  gave  a  description  of  his  visit  In  a  letter  published  in  the  H^ohnrn 
Budget  for  July  18,  1862.  Also  Leonard  Thompson,  trustee  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Rumford  Historical  Association,  who  gave  an  account  of 
his  visit  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Woburjt  Journal,  July  26,  .1889. 

The  Eaely  Settlement.— On  the  first  page  of 


1  Of.  Frothlngham's  Oharlestown  (1846),  136-139,  which  cites  a  quota- 
tion from  Carlyle'a  Oromwelt,  11.  198,  regarding  SedgwioU. 
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l.lio  liiBt  volume  of  the  town  leeords  are  tlio  Ibllowing 
lines,  ooiu])osed  by  Captain  Edward  Johnsou,  intended 
to  be  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town.'  ' 

Ill  poimiloHS  Hgo,  1,  Wubuiii  town,  liogiiii  ; 
'  ^  Oliiii'lnBtowu  first  moviid  tlio  court  iny  linefl  to  Hpan  ; 

;! :  To,  view  my  hlnil  placo,  complied  body  rear,** 

;  Nowoll,  Syininos,  Sedgwick,  tliosn  my  jiiitrone  were. 

Some  I'oiii'iiig  I'll  grow  groat  upon  tiioso  grounds, 
^ Poor,  1  was  put  to  imrso  among  the  cluwne, 
I,.  AVlio  being  taiceri  witli  Bucli  niiglity  tilings,  .i 

As  liud  been  worlt  of  nobio  fpioens  and  Itingfl —  j  ' 
jjl'ili  babe  'gan  cry  and  groat  dlBturbiince  make — 
Ninsos  repent  they  did  iior  iiiidertalio. 
Olio  leaves  lier  quite  & — another  lie  dotli  iile 
■  ■  To  foreign  lands,  free  from  tlie  baby's  cry.  ^ 
. "  Two  more  of  seven,  7  seeing  nursing  provoso  thwart, 

',  .  Tliouglit  it  more  ease  in  following  of  tile  cart.  8 

_  '  '  A  neighbor  by,  ti  hoping  the  babe  would  be 

A  pretty  girl,  to  rocking  her  went  he. 
:^  'I'wu  nurses,  less  undaunted  than  tlio  rest,!*' 

l^irst  houses  l^uisli  ;  thus  tlie  girl  'gau  dressed.  ' 
It's  rare  to  see  liow  this  poor  town  did  rise 
L  By  "Weaicest  means ;  11 — too  weak  in  great  ones' eyes. 
And  sure  it  is,  that  metal's  clear  extraction  12 
Had  uover  share  in  this  poor  town's  erection. 
Without  wliioh  metal,  and  some  fresh  supplies, 
Patrons  conclude  she  never  up  would  rise. 
If  ever  she 'niougst  ladies  have  a  station, 
Say  'twas  from  pareu Is,  not  lior  education. 
And  now  conclude  the  Lord's  own  hand  it  was 
That  Avith  weak  means  did  liriiig  this  work  to  pass. 
;   .  Not  only  town,  but  sister  church  too  add, 

Wliich  out  of  dust  and  ashes  now  is  had. 
Then  all  inhabit  Woburn  town,  stay,  make 
-•.  .  The  Lord,  not  means,  of  all  you  undertake.i3 


■  i  Though  the  records  begin  in  1G40,  these  lines  were  supposed  to  be 
composed  in  1642,  from  the  .allnsious  to  events  of  that  year.  They 
are  publislicd  -with  the  crudity  of  their  original  spelling  by  Sewall 
(J/ial.  530-1),  Poole  (17.  W.  P.,  1807,  Ixxxvi.),  and  Frothingham  {Uist. 
of  a,  108-!l). 

2  "I  iiave  lived  fora  short  time,"  or  I  have  been  a  little  while, 
"I"  meaning  the  town. 

,  3  Meaning  "  my  compact  body  to  rear." — Fivthingham, 

*  '*  The  distinguisliod  patrous  of  Woburn,  fearing  it  would  one  day 
rival  Oiiariestown,  discouraged  the  enterprise,  and  gave  it  to  those  they 
regarded  of  a  lower  grade  in  society,  or  as  tlie  *cl.own8.'  But  difhciil- 
tios  discouraged  them  also,  and  tbey  '  repent  they  did  her  undertake.'  " 
— Fi-otliitigham. 

■  K/ekiel  Riciiardson,  supposed.  Others  have  thought  Sedgwick  the 
person  referred  to.  .  -/t/rf'-'t'-.'*''^ 

I^Thoiiins  Graves,  the  admiral,  eTidentiy.  For  biog.  sketch,  see 
irr^thingliam  (JIM.  of  0.,  130-4(1),  and  Sew.ill  (Hisl.  08-71)  ;  also  see 
iriiic^iosfer  Record,  ii.  .107-8. 

7  Tile  numbgr  of  the  commissioners  for  tlie  founding  of  Wobiirn. 

8  Tlie  two  wore  the  brothers  Samuel  and  Thomas  Richardson,  evi- 
dently. 

0  lildward  Johnson,  "  the  author  of  the  metre  in  the  text."  . 
'  10  ifldward  Converse  and  John  Mousall. 

11  Or  from  the  humblest  circumstances  inmgiiiable. 

12  A  phrase  signifying  gold  or  silver  money,  mainly  the  latter. 

13  'i'he  preliminary  quotation  is  from  riautus(/'s.  1,  1,  36)  '*  Comedy 
of  the  Liar:"  quaii  soIslilittliB  harha,  pauliipcr  fui,  "As  a  snnmier's 
flower,  I  have  lived  fora  short  time," — true  aa  to  the  existence  of  Wo- 
burn In  104.'2.  The  ascription  of  glory  to  the  Lord  for  what  had  been 
accomjilished,  the  failure  of  patrons  to  oncouriigo  or  aid,  the  opposition 
of  OliarloBtown,  the  consignment  of  the  undertt^iting  to  "  the  clowns," 
the  absence  of  supposed  solid  means,  the  difllculty  of  the  enterpi  iso  of 
opening  a  new  settlement  in  a  dense  wilderness ;  all  this,  as  expressed 
In  Johnson's  verse,  truthfully  shows,  it  ma.y  be  supposed,  the  moagreness 
of  the  means  at  the  outset.  The  enterprise  was  finally  conducted  by 
the  cominou  people  in  their  own  way.         ,  ' 


At  the  present  day  one  can  little  conceive  the  ob- 
stacles that  surrounded  these  jiorsons.  The  difficul- 
ties to  be  met  in  the  •  forest  were  to  be  overcome  by 
men  with  hard  muscles,  long  inured  to  severe  toil, 
and  such  as  the  hardiest  alone  could  stand  ;  work  of  a 
kind  to  be  accom])lished  by  laborers  of  the  roughest 
sort — the  "clowns"  of  Johnson's  verse — rustic  and 
ill-bred,  but  full  of  determination  to  win  a,nd  over- 
come natural  obstacles  of  a  most  disheartening  char- 
acter. They  toiled,  says  Johnson,  their  leader,  with 
much  difllculty,  traveling  through  unknown  woods 
and  through  watery  swamps;  sometimes  passing 
through  thickets  where  they  were  forced  to  make  way 
with  their  hands  for  the  passage  of  their  bodies,  and 
their  feet  clambered  over  crossed  trees,  from  which  if 
they  missed  their  footing  they  sunk  into  an  uncertain 
bottom  in  water  and  waded  up  to  their  knees  ;  they 
tumbled,  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  lower,  and 
wearied  with  this  toil,  at  the  end  would  meet  with  a 
scorching  plain  ;  yet,  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  Johnson, 
it  was  there  not  "  so  plain,"  or  easy,  for  the  ragged 
bushes  of  the  place  manifested  their  presence  by 
scratching  the  explorers'  legs  "  foully."  The  sun  also 
cast  such  a  reflecting  heat  in  such  places  from  the 
sweet  fern,  whose  scent  was  very  strong,  that  some  of 
the  party  were  very  near  fainting  from  it,  although 
they  had  very  able  bodies  to  undergo  such  hardship 
and  travel — the  toil  of  a  new  plantation  being  like 
the  labors  of  a  Hercules — never  at  an  end. 

See  a  reference  to  the  above  extract  from  the  Won- 
der-working Providence,  in  the  Winchester  Jtecord,  iii. 
18,  23 ;  also  for  a  further  quotation  from  Johnson, 
ibid,  i.,  49. 

A  publication  entitled  Oood  News  from  New 
England  {London  1648),  reprinted  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Sac.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  cf.  i.  201,  212— refers  to  Woburn 
thus:  "  Woo-bu7-7i,  Wickham  [meaning  Wonham] 
Redding  [Reading]  built  with  little  silver  mettle 
[metal]."  The  "  Good  News  ''  being  a  relation  partly 
in  rhyme,  a  comparison  of  Johnson's  verse-making 
with  that  writer's  shows  that  the  work  of  one  is  about 
the  same  as  the  other;  and  a  mixed  relation  in  verse 
and  prose  appears  to  be  a  common  feature  of  the  lit- 
erary productions  of  the  day,  particularly  in  descrip- 
tions of  New  England. 

A  second  reference  to  Woburn  in  this  production 
of  1648  is  the  following,  referring  to  Thomas  Carter 
as  minister  {M)  of  the  town,  and  to  his  salary  of  £60 
(60i!.)  in  a  list  of  towns  and  ministers  :  "  Woo-burn  : 
AI.  Tho.  Carter,  60^." 

The  territory  called  Woburn,  says  Frothingham 
("Hist,  of  Charlestowh,''  chap,  xiii.,  A.D.  1846)  was 
regarded  in  1640  as  remote  land,  whose  roads  were 
Indian  pathways,  with  crevices  of  rocks  and  clefts  of 
trees  for  shelters.  To  explore  it,  or  occupy  it,  was 
viewed  as  a  great  labor,  and  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  danger.  The  Woburn  records  note  every 
step.  ,  This  author,  with  characteristic  ability,  gives 
each  imjiortant  incident  in  the  history  of  Wob  urn  to 


the  death  of  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  in  1684.  Of  some 
of  the  features  of  the  town  orders,  he  remarks — 
"small  things,  some  may  think  ....  but  let  them 
not  be  despised  ;  for  such  are  the  fibres  of  our  na- 
tional tree  !  "  The  history  of  the  town's  settlement, 
he  says,  is  "  minutely  detailed  by  the  early  authori- 
ties " — referring  mainly  to  the  writings  of  Captain 
Edward  Johnson — and  it  afforded  a  "  good  illustration 
of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  towns  were  organized."  The  town,  he 
said,  shared  largely  in  the  early  dangers,  and  "jaar- 
took  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country." 

The  peninsula  which  is  known  to  us  to-day  as  Charles- 
town  was  the  site  of  the  original  settlement  of  that 
municipality,  and  territory  was  added  to  that  small 
tract  till  the  area  of  many  present  towns  was  covered 
by  the  name  of  Charlestown.  The  town  of  Woburn 
was  the  first  to  be  set  off.  Shorn  of  this  external  ter- 
ritory in  the  course  of  years,  Charlestown  has  again 
shrunken  to  her  original  limits,  and  has  lost  her  name 
also  in  that  of  Boston. 

Posterity  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  perseverance  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Woburn  and  to  Edward  Johnson, 
the  leader,  who  patiently  recorded  the  story  of  their 
labors.  No  fuller  account  of  the  origin  and  settle- 
ment of  a  town  of  equal  age  has  been  given  in  the 
annals  of  New  England.  His  history  is  now  the  basis 
of  many  writers  on  historical  and  political  science, 
when  treating  of  the  New  England  people.  Froth- 
ingham  called  him  "  the  father  of  Woburn."  He  was 
a  native  of  Kent,  of  the  parish  of  Heme  Hill,  in 
England.  He  was  connected  intimately  with  a  place 
called  Waterham,  in  that  parish  in  the  old  country, 
where  he  left  posseasions  mentioned  in  his  will. 
Captain  Johnson  was  a  citizen  of  Cliarlestown  after 
1630,  and  returning  to  England,  brought  over  on  his 
gfecond  passage  Jrom  that  country  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  his  wife,  his  seven  children  and  three  servants. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  about  1636  or  1637.  At 
Charlestown,  says  Frothingham,  "  he  lived  in  Bow 
Street,"  anciently  Crooked  Lane,  the  location  of  his 
houses  and  gardens  being  verified  in  Hunnewell'a 
Century  of  Town  Life,  plana,  pp.  108,  129.  "Yet," 
says  Frothingham,  "  it  is  strange  that  the  name  of  so 
noted  a  civilian  and  religionist  is  not  found  in  the 
church  records  at  all,  nor  on  the  town  records  before 
1640,  except  in  divisions  of  lands  and  in  a  description 
of  his  property,  where  he  is  styled  captain."  As  we 
have  intimated,  he  was  "  the  author  of  the  very  curious 
work  entitled  Wonder- Working  Frooidence  of  Zion's 
Saviour"  (Lo'nd.  1654),  "  a  relation  of  the  first  plant- 
ing of  New  England."  From  the  outset  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  settlement  of  Woburn,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  for  the  purpose 
presented  a  plot  of  the  contemplated  town  and  was 
chosen  its  recorder  or  clerk.  He  was  active  in  found- 
ing the  church  and  was  the  first  captain  of  the  mili- 
tary company  at  Woburn.    He  was  a  man  of  much 
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influence  in  the  Colony  at  large,  held  many  offices, 
and  died  April  23,  167?.' 

Edward  Converse,  another  citizen  of  importance 
among  the  settlers,  was  the  firSr.  ferryman  at  Charles- 
town, and  a  selectman  there  frpm  1635  to  1G40.  At 
Woburn  he  built  and  occupied  the  first  house  erected 
in  the  town  and  was  the  owner  of  the  mill.  These' 
buildings  were  at  what  is  now  Winchester  Centre. 
He  represented  Woburn  in  the  General  Court  in  1660 
and  died  Aug.  10,  1663.  Froth  ingham  states  that  he 
left  an  estate  valued  at  £827  f|s.  6rf.  to  his  wife,  his 
three  sons  and  daughter.  He  \V'a8  of  Charlestown  in 
1630.    (See  Frothingham,  ifwi:.}  C,  78.'')     .  * 

Thomas  Graves,  the  rear-admjiral,  was  a  promiuent, 
character  among  the  settlers  also.  Hi.i  liirm  was  lo- 
cated in  North  Winchester,  near  present  Montvale. 
The  celebrated  John  Harvard  o^i-  Mrs.  Harvard  had  a 


which  was  sold  to 
eeord,  ii,  frontispiece. 


lot  laid  out  near  (120  acres) 
Thomas  Graves. —  Wincheder  li 
and  pp.  15,  21. 

The  names  of  the  seven  commissioners  for  the 
founding  of  Woburn  were:  Edward  John.son,  Edward 
Converse,  Thomas  Graves,  Joljin  Mousall,  and  the 
brothers,  Ezekiel,  Thomas  and  Samuel  RichardBon. 

Notes. — The  County  of  Kknt  wiienok  Captain  Edward  .rojtNSoM 
CAME  IN  Enoland. — The  obllgatioiia  of  Nuw  England  to  the'couiity  of 
Kent  Is  tbe  bubject  of  un  address  by  Georgs  F.  Hoar,  buforo  t!ie  Anter. 
Aniitji.  Soc.  (Worcester),  1886.  Kent,  from  tljo  earliest  historic  ijoriod, 
saya  this  writer,  was  the  "England  of  Eliigland,"  and  remarkable  for  • 
the  courage  and  warlike  quality  of  its  i)euple,  for  their  tenacity  in 
clinging  to  their  own  customs  and  for  the  part  their  customs  have 


1  Edward  Johnson  was  probably  the  best  known  clli/.en  of  tbo  town 
in  his  time  in  the  Commonwealth.  His  fame  extended  even  in  bis  life- 
time to  England,  where  ati  English  squire  printed  in  London  his 
vmique  and  valuable  "History  of  J^ow  Englfind"  an  his  own  production. 
For  many  years  the  fraud  upon  the  labor  and  brains  of  mir  worthy 
town  father  passed  unrecognized  ;  but  post4rity  now  recognizes  its  true 
source,  and  his  name  and  fame  are  assured  as  the  author  of  that  early 
New  England  history.  He  was  a  pioneer  e,j<plorer  of  tile  luresL,  and  iu 
connection  with  one  expedition  his  initials  Ajvere  cut  iu  a  rock  at  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  are  still  tojbe  seen.  As  a  deputy  from 
Woburn  in  the  General  Court  he  was  appoijnted  to  servo  with  the  mpst 
distinguished  men  of  the  Colony  on  important  committees,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate  from  the  cololny  records  a  long  list  of  hifl 
services.  This  has  been  already  done  by  the  present  writer  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Iluniford  Historical  Asaociationi,  on  Ajjril  8,,  1887,  a  copy  of 


which  lecture  in  manuacript  is  in  the  archiv 
waa  a  lieutenant,  16-14,  and  captain,  1G60, 


oral  Court  pronounced  an  opinion  on  him  as  a  .  local  historian,  by  men 


tioning  hia  name  with  othore  of  the  higheat 


ea  of  that  society.  Johnaon 
After  his  decease  the  Gen- 


repute.     There  is  no  atoue 


to  mark  hie  grave  and  the  S|)ut  is  furgotfcnu.     Eor  early  sketches  uf 


Johnaon,  see     TI.  Hist.  Soc.  Cull.  (Concord, 


18;j4),  iv.  ;  OiAumliau  Cmli- 


uel,  June  16,  1819,  copied,  witli  a  few  altuj-ationa,  into  Farmer  and 


Also  among  a  great  many 
41-^7. 

made  the  first  exploration 
itry.     Hie  ferry  waa  where 


Moore^B  Coll.  (1822),  article  by  John  Farmer, 
other  notices,  one  in  the  Winchnsttr  Itecord, 

2  Edward  Converse  and  two  ottiera,  iu  l(5a5 , 
authorized  by  Charleatowu,  ioto  the  coui 
Charles  River  Bridge  now  is,  and  waa  est^ublished  iu  l(i31.  He  was  a 
memberof  Woburn  Church  frocu  tho  beginuing  and  a  deacon  in  it,  one 
of  the  first  two  till  hia  death.  Selectman  frojra  the  first  choice,  1044,  till 
bis  decease.  He  waa  evidently  a  power  in  j  all  these  early  entorpriaes. 
Of.  Frothingham,  Hiat  of  0.,  (56,  94-5  ;  Sewa(rs  Woburn,  72-3  ;  Wlnckaa- 
ter  Record,  i.,  223-43,  247-50  ;  ii.,  208-22.    li'or  criticism  of  genealogi- 


cal position  in  ih.,  ii.,  2U8-22,  see  N.  E.  Hiat. 
curioua  minor  references  to  Converse,  before 
Reo.,  vol.  i.  and  ii. 


Gen.  Reg.,  xli,,  344.  Some 
1B42,  are  found  in  Colony 
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HlrSTORY  OF  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


played  in  the  histofy  of  llbm  ty.  Blaokntone  hoe  said,  "  When  liberty 
dies  out,  It  will  rIvo  lis  last  gi  oim  an^ong  tho  yoomon  of  KonI  1  "  Thn 
ooiinty  of  Kent  la  tlio  homo  uv  tho  original  Yftnkeo,  nnd  tho  poopio  who 
eiulgrntod  thenco  to  Now  itngljuiil  woi'o  tho  "  YunUooB  of  tho  YiuikooB." 
The  foliowiug  porsune  connk'ctort  with  tho  oiirly  lilRtory  of  Wobuni 
were  cpi  tainly  frotii  Kent,  tlnrii  tholr  niLmen  wore  of  Kontieh  origin  :  ]5d- 
ward  JohTiBon,  'I'hoinfifl  Qniiiofl,  .Tohn  Monflall,  iBaiic  Cole,  /aclieriali 
SyinineH,  Duulel  Gookin  and  jHlmon  Wlllard,  Thns  three  of  the  Bovon 
cniDmiBBionerB  for  tlie  nettlenifent  of  tlie  town  were  from  Kent. 

EAKLY  ExPLOBA'inONB  AND  MAPS. — The  first 
recorded  exploration  |  of  this  vicinity  was  in  1621, 
when  an  exploring  jparty  from  Plymouth  entered 
Boston  Harbor  and  miade  an  excursion  into  the  inte- 
rior in  the  direction  ojf  the  present  localities  of  Med- 
ford  and  Winchester.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  quite 
reached  the  latter  plajce,  although  their  explorations 
extended  to  the  vicinity  of  Mistick  Pond.  Cf.  on  this 
subject  the  Mem.  Hi^i.  of  Boston,  i.  63,  etc.,  and  the 
authorities  there  mentioned.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  the  few  white  sefttlers  scattered  about  the  site  o) 
Boston  from  1623-24  to  1629  (see  account  in  the 
Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.\of  America,  iii.  311)  had  an  ac- 
quaintance, more  or  less  superficial,  with  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  principal  immigration  from  England 
was  between  the  yeaijs  1630  and  1640,  and  after  1630 
the  knowledge  of  thei  territory  adjacent  to  the  princi- 
pal settlements  increased  and  was  becoming  consid- 
erable by  1633,  from  the  evidence  shown  by  two  maps 
of  this  section  of  (that  date,  one  being  recently 
discovered,  i.  e.,  the  'Winthrop  map,  the  other  being 
Wood's  rjap.  The  Winthrop  is  evidently  the  older, 
and  Wood's  was  apparently  made  from  it.  Gov.  John 
Winthrop  was  the  namesake  of  one  and  William 
Wood,  author  of  Nev)  England's  Prospect  {JuonA.  1634), 
of  the  other.  Wood's  work  is  the  earliest  topograph- 
ical account  of  Maatiachusetts.  The  Winthrop  map 
is  minutely  described  in  the  recently  published  Narr. 
and  Grit.  Hist,  of  America,  iii.  381,  which  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  topography  corresponds  with 
Wood,  if  both  are  i|iot  drafted  from  an  earlier  map, 
the  result  of  a  previous  survey.  They  are  crude 
drawings.  Spot  Poiad,  Mistick  Pond  and  Horn  Pond 
are  named  on  both  maps.  Horn  Pond  is  the  name 
given  to  a  pond  whi(!;h  is  plainly  Spy  Pond,  in  Arling- 
ton, and  the  true  Hyrn  Pond  is  not  represented.  The 
use  of  its  name,  ho)vever,  shows  that  the  cognomen 
is  of  greater  antiquijty  than  the  town  itself  and  older 
even  than  the  year  1638,  when  it  was  used  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  WalSerfield  lots.  The  map-makers  of 
1633  evidently  did  riot  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  actual  ponli,  or  they  would  not  have  left  it 
out  of  th6ir  maps.  It  is  presumed  that  the  whites  had 
by  that  time  penetrated  to  it  and  named  it.  Horn 
Pond  Mountain,  though  unnamed,  is  shown  as  a  bill 
in  Wintlirop's  map,  land  three  small  ponds  are  repre- 
sented near,  intend(id  to  be  the  ponds  in  Winchester, 
known  as  Wedge  a^nd.  Winter  Ponds.  The  Mistick 
Pond  is  stated  on  the' Winthrop  map  to  be  sixty  fathoms 
deep ;  Fresh  Pond,  C!ambridge,  forty  fathoms  deep.  On 
that  map  is  a  stream  representing  the  Aberjona  River 
as  unnamed  and  as  jleading  into  the  country. 


Spy  Pond,  in  Arlington,  has  been  called  by  that 
riarno  since  1656,  and  references  to  it  by  that  name  are 
frequent  in  that  century.  Ou  Aug.  15,  1716,  news 
was  brought  that  tho  celebrated  Cotton  Mather,  while 
fishing  on  Spy  Pond  in  a  ticklish  boat,  fell  into  the 
water,  but  was  not  hurt  from  the  bath.  See  Narr.  and 
Crit.  Hist,  of  Amer.,  iii.  347;  iSewaM's  Diary  {M.  II, 
C),  5th  ser.  i.  482,  ii.  15*,  iii.  98;  Cutter's  Arlington, 
9,  20. 

EXTRACie    FROM    THE   FjRST    VOLUME   OF  THE 

Charlestovtn  Records  Relating  to  the  Early 
Plantation  of  Woburn.' 

1633.  Any  of  the  inhabitapts  have  liberty  to  go  with- 
out the  town  neck  to  build,  and  grounds  are  allowed  to 
three  individuals,  and  another  tract  to  one  of  them, 
provided  he  plow  it  up  in  four  years.  The  parties 
were  Nowell,  Beecher  and  Wade. 

1635.  lildward  Converse,  William  Brackenbury 
and  Mr.  Abraham  Palmer  were  desired  to  go  up  into 
country  upon  discovery  three  or  four  days,  for  which 
they  were  to  be  satisfied  at  the  charge  of  the  town. 
Cf.  Frothing  ham's  Charlestown,  65  ;  Charlestown  Rec- 
ords, i.  18,  23,  24,  etc.  In  this  year  an  order  was 
passed  adverse  to  granting  house-plots  outside  the 
neck.  The  order  of  the  General  Court  is  copied 
that  Charlestown  bounds  shall  extend  eight  miles 
into  the  country  from  their  meeting-house. —  Col. 
Rec,  i.  168;  the  order  was  dated  March  3,  1635-6. 
The  following  year  (1636)  grants  were  made  to  the 
brothers  Ezeki^l  and  Thomas  Richardson,  and  to 
Thomas  Pierce,  outside  the  neck  and  near  Cambridge 
line.  Five  hundred  acres  were  also  reserved  to 
further  the  flax  trade. 

1638.  Other  lands  to  the  amount  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  were  reserved  outside  the  peninsula's, 
limits,  and  among  them  the  Waterfield  lots  above 
Mr.  Cradock's  farm,  or  Medford,  "  to  remain  in  the 
town's  hands  for  the  supply  of  such  as  may  come 
with  another  minister."  In  this  year  Edward  Con- 
verse and  Ezekiel  Richardson  were  desired  to  lay  out 
a  highway  over  the  meadow  at  the  head  of  the  North 
River,  on  Mistick  Side,  Maiden,  and  a  record  was 
taken  (1638)  of  all  such  houses  and  lands  as  were 
possessed  by  the  inhabitants,  including  the  Water- 
field  allotments,  or  the  locality  now  covered  by  Win- 
chester and  Woburn,  These  were  divided  among 
them  "  by  a  joint  consent,  after  the  General  Court  had 
settled  their  bounds  by  granting  eight  miles  from  the 
old  meeting-house  into  the  country  Northwest-north- 
erly, and  the  bounds  of  the  said  town  lying  or  being 
betwixt  Cambridge,  alias  Newton,  on  the  West-south- 
west and  Boston  land  on  the  east,  as  it  appears  upon 
record  by  the  several  grants  of  General  Courts  to  all 
aforesaid  bounds."  The  Boston  land  is  that  on  the 
Maiden  side,  or  more  properly  that  adjoining  Chelsea 
and  Revere — by  Maiden,  Everett  and  Maiden  are 
meant.    Waterfield  is  explained  by  a  map,  and  de- 

^Froni  tho  ubstractB  oxocuted  1853-64,  by  Thomas  B.  Wymau. 
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sciiption  iu  the  Winchester  Record,  ii.  (1886)  where 
the  approximate  location  in  1638  of  the  lots  granted 
to  the  Charlestown  residents  in  the  limits  of  Wo- 
barn  is  shown,  four  years  before  the  incorporation, 
and  two  years  at  least  before  the  actual  settlement 
of  the  town  was  begun.  Some  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  published  also  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Record,  394-98.  Waterfield,  therefore,  meant  Wo- 
burn,  or  a  locality  in  ancient  Charlestown  em- 
bracing the  vicinity  about  Horn  Pond  and  the  greater 
portion  of  Winchester.  The  name  does  not  appear  o( 
long  continuance.  E.  F.  Johnson,  first  mayor  of 
Woburn,  in  his  inaugural  address,  1889,  alludes  to 
AVater6eld,  as  follows:  "In  ward  one  were  laid  out 
fully  four  years  befoie  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
the  Waterfield  lots,  so  called,  which  were  the  first 
possessions  of  civilized  man  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  city." 

So  the  votes  go  on  through  1638  and  '39,  and  Ed- 
ward Converse  is  a  figure  in  them.  The  "  Rocks  " 
are  mentioned  as  a  locality  in  1640.  On  the  4th 
of  the  9th  month,  1640,  the  committee  appointed 
to  set  the  bounds  betwixt  Charlestown  and  the  Vil 
lage,  afterwards  called  Woburn,  and  to  appoint  the 
place  for  the  village,  was  chosen  by  the  body  of  the 
freemen.  The  number  of  this  committee  was  thir- 
teen. It  included  the  following  names:  Captain 
Robert  Sedgwick,  Thomas  Lynde,  Edward  Converse. 
Ezekiel  Richardson,  John  Mousall,  Mr.  Thomas 
Coytemore,  Samuel  Richardson,  Francis  Willoughby, 
Abraham  Palmer,  Mr.  Thomas  Graves,  Ralph  Sprague, 
Edward  Johnson  and  Robert  Hale.  These  on  occa-. 
sion  were  to  advise  with  Mr.  Nowell,  the  magistrate, 
and  the  elders  or  ministers,  in  any  difficulties  they 
.  meet  with. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  name  of  Captain 
Robert  Sedgwick,  in  whose  honor  Woburn  was  named, 
from  his  abode  or  birth-place  in  the  old  country, 
should  head  the  list  of  this  committee  to  select  the 
site,  and  determine  the  bounds  of  the  new  town  in 
1640.  It  is  also  significant  that  this  committee 
headed  by  him  should  select  the  spot  for  the  village 
(Nov.  17,  1640)  near  the  site  where  the  meeting-house 
was  afterwards  erected,  or  the  present  Woburn 
Centre.  Thomas  Graves  and  others  were  in  favor 
of  a  site  at  the  easterly  side  of  the  town,  at  present 
Montvale,  and  secured  a  favorablfe  recognition  ot 
their  plan  t<j  the  extent  of  laying  the  spot  out  (Feb. 
10,  1640^1),  but  a  Charlestown  committee  headed  by 
Nowell  and  Sedgwick  advised  (Feb.  29,  1640-41) 
"to  remove  the  house  lots  and  place  for  the 
meeuDg-house"  to  the  pi  ace  that  the  original 
committee  had  selected,  or  Woburn  Centre.  Sedg. 
wick,  therefore,  was  again  influential  in  assuring 
this  site  for  the  town'.s  village.  He  was  a  moving 
spirit  in  the  enterprise  always,  and  the  town  was  fitly 
named  in  his  honor.  Edward  Johnson,  whose  lands 
were  at  the  extreme  westerly  side  of  the  town,  was 
also  more  favorable  to  the  centre  site,  than  to  one  so 


distant.  These  facts  are  ably  presented  in  the 
Winchester  Record,  ii.  397-98.  On  the  8th  of  the 
10th  month,  1640  (Dec.  8,  1640),  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  join  with  the  villagers,  on  Charlestown's 
behalf,  to  "  com.pound  any  diflerences  "  that  may  occur. 
The  members  of  this  committee  were  Mr.  Nowell, 
Thomas  Lynde,  Abraham  Palmer,  Richard  Sprague, 
Ralph  Sprague,  Robert  Hale,  Francis  Willoughby, 
Ralph  Mousall,  William  Stilson  and  Robert  Sedgwick. 

The  further  references  to  Woburn  in  volume  one 
of  the  Charlestown  records  relate  to  the  bounds  (1643, 
1650),  to  land  grants  (1643,  '47,  '48,  '49,  '50,  '52),  and 
to  the  laying  out  of  a  highway  from  Woburn  to 
Mistick  Bridge,  or  Medford.  With  modernized 
spelling,  this  extract  is  as  follows  : 

1660.  Vol.  i.,  p.  137.  Tlie  lltli  day  of  tbe  lltli  month,  1660.  We, 
whoae  names  are  hereunto  aubecribed,  vl/..,  from  Charlestown,  Solomon 
Pliips,  Richard  Lowdon  and  William  Symmes  ;  from  Hertford,  Thoniaa 
Eumes;  from  Woburn,  Michael  Bacon,  Joaiah  Converse  ;  being  deputed 
by  tlie  several  places  whereunto  we  belong,  a  committee  to  lay  out  a 
country  highway,  viz.,  from  Woburn  to  Mistick  Bridge:  We  do  unani- 
mously determine  the  highway  to  lie  as  foUowetli  :  viz. — That  highway 
which  hitherto  hath  been  used  commonly  near  Woburn  meeting-house, ^ 
hat  now  is  to  Edward  Oouverse'a  mill,'-'  to  be  full  four  poles  in  breadth, 
and  BO  to  remain  where  it  hath  been  unto  the  parting  of  the  ways  of 
the  Converses  and  Richardaons  to  their  now  dwelling-houses;  3  and  the 
way  to  run  along  upon  a  brow  ^  until  yon.  cnme  to  a  bridge  ^  made  at  a 
place  called  Halfway  Swamp,^  holding  four  poles  breadth  from  tlie  trees 
marked  '  on  the  sovithwest  side  ;  and  from  the  fore-mentioned  bridge  to 
run  east  and  by  soutli  as  doth  appear  by  trees  marked  on  the  south 
side,  until  you  come  to  a  valley, 8  wh^e  the  liigbway  isbonnded  by  a 
way  formerly  used,**  until  yon  come  to  a  pine  tree,  which  standeth  iu 
the  middle  of  the  way,  as  by  the  marks  on  each  aide  jotli  appear. 
And  thence  to  run  south  and  by  east  until  you  come  to  the  highway 
now  used,  that  is,  by  the  mill-pond  to  the  mill  ;  n  where  is  a  white  oak 
marked,  noi-tb  and  south,  being  iji  the  middle  of  the  way.    And  thence 

in  a  way  [that]  hath  commonly  been  used,  over  a  place  called  

Bridge. '2    From  wliicli  bridge,  still  to  keep  tbe  old  way  and  the  fore- 


1  On  the  common  at  Woburn  Centre. 

2  At  Winchester  Centre,  aite  of  the  present  Whitney  mill. 

80r  to  the  corner  of  Cross  Street,  or  its  equivalent,  the  main  highway 
being  Main  Street  from  Woburn  Common  to  that  point.  Cross  Street 
waa  the  way  to  the  Richardsans  (on  Richardson's  Row,  or  Washington 
Street,  Winchester),  and  the  ways  to  the  Converses  (at  Winchester 
Centre),  were  by  some  equivalent  of  preaent  Main  Street,  or  by  a  way 
through  Pond,  Cambridge  and  Church  Streets  (Winchester)-— the  last 
two  being  "Plain  Street"  and  "  Driver's  Lane."  To  Cross  Street  the 
way  appeal's  to  be  an  old  one  in  use  from  the  beginning  of  the  iirst 
aettlenient  (probably  the  one  laid  out  in  1646,  the  report  being  lost), and 
from  Cross  Street  the  way  onwards  to  Winchester  appears  in  aoine  parts 
to  be  new  (16CU). 

4  Description  of  Its  preaent  passage  through  Cutter's  Village. 

6  Evidently  over  the  outlet  of  Horn  Pond  at  that  village. 

»  Halfway  Swamp  is  the  low  tract  at  Wincbeater  Centre,  now  and 
for  many  years  past  covered  by  water  by  the  raising  of  Whitney's  dam, 

'Marked  or  "blazed"  trees;  practically  a  forest  path.  "On  the 
southwest  side,"  means,  on  the  southweat  aide  of  the  highway,  t.  e.,  the 
marked  trees,  in  this  instance,  stood  on  that  aide  of  the  highway, 

8  Evidently  near  the  preaent  bridge  over  the  outlet  of  Wedge  Pond.» 

»  "  Improved  "  ia  the  word  in  the  original.  This  is  evidence  that  an 
older  way  formerly  existed,  on  this  route,  from  Orosa  Street  to  the  pres- 
ent centre  of  Winchester. 

10 That  is,  by  the  marks  [on  trees]  on  each  aide  of  the  highway. 

1'  Converse's  mill. 

12  Blank  Bridge  in  the  original.  This  bridge  is  supposed  to  be  over  the 
outlet  of  a  pond  which  existed  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sanderson's 
store. 


»  Crossing  Main  Street  at  right  angles,  it  ran  back  of  the  houses  of 
Messrs.  P.  W.  Swan  and  Edmund  aa.nAaTeoa.— Winchester  Record  (1886), 
i.  280. 
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moiillonnd  broiultli,  until  you  cunie  to  an  IncloHurn,  jinrlalnlng  to  Ed- 
wartl  Oonvorao,  whore  by  a  Iroo  marked  Houtliwanl,  tlio  way  runH  dl- 
leotly  from  ilmt  iroo  nnto  the  ouHtennoat  cornnr  of  hlfl  old  orchard, 
and  thonco  over  the  nilll-dam,  oast  and  by  RunUi,  nnill  you  come 
to  a  trop  niarUod  Hoiitliwoflt ;  and  then  to  run  soutliorly  In  thn  way 
foi'iuorly  iiHdd,  unlll  you  coiuo  to  the  highway  londhip'to  'Notoinie'fl 
IKnrrt  [Weir]  ;  1  anil  thonce  to  run  oast  and  by  Houth,  until  you  conio 
to  a  piano  called  Bare  Ilill,^  the  foot  of  that  hill  bounding  tho  [high- 
way] ;  [p.  133]  and  thence  to  a  troo  marked  west ;  and  so  along  to  a 
place  called  151bow  Ilill,^  the  foot  of  which  hill,  on  the  oaatorly  side 
boundfl  the  way  westward.  And  tlieuce  to  run  along  over  the  flwanip 
called  Halfway  Swamp, "i  between  two  ways  formerly  improved,  as  by 
nuirltod  trees  is  nuiuifost.  From  the  swamp,  until  yon  come  to  Miatick 
Bridge,  the  way,  from  one  end  nnto  the  other,  [is]  agreed  to  be  four 
poles  in  breadth ;  and  accordingly  bounded  on  tho  north  with  marked  trees. 

[Jlei)ort  signed  by]  Solomon  Phips,  Richard  Lowden,  William  Symmes, 
Thomas  ICamoa  [mark  :  T.  E.],  Josiah  Converse,  Michael  Bacon. 

This  was  evidently  the  re-laying  out  of  an  old  way, 
which  had  existed  for  some  time.  The  account  of  a 
former  laying  out  is  preserved  in  the  Woburn  records, 
i.  9,  but  no  report  appears  with  it.  On  September 
14,  1(>46,  it  is  stated  that  Edward  Converse  and  Sam- 
uel Hichardson  were  appointed  by  Woburn  "to  lay 
out  a  highway  between  this  town  and  Mistick 
Bridge";  they  "  being  joined "  in  the  work  "with 
some  of  Charlestown  and  some  of  Mistick  Houses," 
or  Medford.  This  committee  was  constituted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  later  committee  of  1660.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  performed  their  duties, 
and  that  the  highway  had  existed  before  1646 — even 
so  early,  probably,  as  August,  1641,  when  a  bridge 
Avas  built  with  great  pains  over  the  Horn  Pond  River, 
evidently  the  one  referred  to  in  the  document  above 
presented.^ 


1  Menotomy,  now  Arlington.  The  weir  referred  to  was  located  on 
Ihe  Mistick  River  at  the  point  where  the  road  from  Medford  to  Arling- 
ton puflsea.  Tho  bridge  here  being  called  the  Weir  Bridge  for  a  long 
period.  Plere  in  ancient  times  vast  quantities  of  fish  were  caught.  The 
highway  above  described  was  probably  a  shorter  cut  to  present  Grove 
street. 

-The  long  height  extending  across  the  easterly  side  of  Winchester, 
and  lying  partly  in  Stonehain. 

3  Elbow  Hill,  a  neighboring  height  of  the  former.  Supposed  to  he 
the  height  latterly  called  Ridge  Hill,"  but  now  mostly  dug  down.  The 
Winchester  Unitarian  Chnrch  edifice  occujiies  a  part  of  the  spot. 

■*  The  location  of  this  part  of  Halfway  Swamp  is  already  described  in 
the  last  part  of  tho  preceding  paragraph  as  the  low  tract  of  ground 
below  Symmes's  corner,  now  occupied  for  agricultural  purposoe  by 
Mainhall  Symmes.  The  way  from  this  i)oint  to  Medford  or  Mistick 
Bi  idge,  was  by  the  street  called  on  the  present  niap^  by  the  name  of 
Woburn  Street,  and  thence  by  High  Street  in  Medford  to  present  Mis- 
tick or  Medford  Bridge.  Another  way  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
was  a  longer  route  by  present  Grove  Street.  This  was  the  ancient  way 
mentioned  i]i  the  Symmes  plan  of  1705,  as  the  "county  road  to  Gam- 
bridge."  It  wflfl  also  the  way  to  tlio  Weir  Bridge,  between  present  Med- 
ford and  Arlington,  also  to  Menotomy,  or  Arlington  itself;  Arlington 
boiug  originally  a  part  of  Cambridge  principally,  the  part  of  that  town 
nearest  Mistick  Uiver  and  Pond  being  a  portion  of  Charlestown, — the  two 
parts  together  formed  a  district  named  Menotomy,  from  ihe  Indian  name 
of  the  river  separating  Arlington  and  Cambridge. 

^  The  appearance  of  the  spot  whore  this  way  once  led  in  Winchester, 
is  much  changed.  A  body  of  water  now  covers  a  large  portion,  which 
was  then  dryland.  The  water  was  then  confined  t<»  the  channel  of 
the  Aberjona,  and  to  l,he  channel  of  two  Btreams,  the  outlet  of  Horn 
Pond  and  Wedge  Pond.  These  smaller  streams  united  in  one  stream 
before  they  entered  the  Abeijona  River,  aci'osevv'hich  Converse's  dam  was 
built. 


Borne  help  is  gained  in  Lniciiif^  Uiis  way  on'i'hoiiip- 
flon's  road-map  of  1707.  'I'he  jiftinlH  shown  on  Lliese 
comparatively  recent  nni])s  dcmoiiHtriitc  tlial  Ihe  situ- 
ation in  1704  and  1797  was  piacticnlly  unclianged 
from  1G60.  There  is  a  good  desci  ipl.ion  oC  Main 
Street  in  the  Winchcstor  portion,  in  the  WincJhPster 
Record^  i.  280,  and  a  number  of  important  historical 
facts  are  there  stated.  The  author  of  that  descrip- 
tion has  furnished  valuable  aid  in  locating  for  our 
use  the  channels  of  these  streams.  Further  aid  in 
showing  the  old  channels  is  found  on  a  plan  of  the 
Abel  Richardson  farm,  by  Loammi  Baldwin,  Jr.,  1835. 
The  same  situation  of  the  clianiiels  is  also  shown  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  in  the  plans  of  the  town  made  for 
the  first  and  second  State  mnps  of  1794  and  1832. 

Plans  illvsh  ating  the  })re8enl  cmh  e  of  Wtuchpulcr,  shoioinfj  the  past  poni- 
tion  of  the  slreaws  and  main  mud.  Tho  first  two  are  loaned  Ihrongli  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Whitney,  as  they  illustrate  the  history  of  his 
mill  privilege,  and  were  copied  by  hi.s  direction  lor  that  purpose. 

1.  Plan  of  tho  Abel  Hichardson  Furm,  Wobnrn,  owned  by  S.  S. 
Richardson,  contains  39  acres.  Snrveycd  iind  drawn  hy  L.  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  October,  1835. 

2.  A  second  plan,  undated,  of  tho  siuno  spot,  including  Wedge  Pond, 
drawn  about  1803,  shows  the  manner  of  entrance  at  that  date  of  Horn 
Pond  River  into  Wedge  Pond,  a  formej-  inlet  into  the  outlet  of  Wedge 
I'ond  from  Horn  Pond  outlet  being  at  that  time  obliterated  {f  -e  jdan 
under  1)  ;  the  channels  of  Aberjoua  River  and  of  the  streams  easterly 
of  the  present  roadway  of  Main  Street  being  obscured  by  the  height  of 
water,  which  covers  nearly  as  much  ten  itoiy  as  it  does  now. 

3.  A  plan  of  Woburn,  surveyed  in  "  Oclober  and  September,"  171)4, 
on  the  scale  of  200  rods  to  one  inch,  by  Snniuel  Thompson,  surveyor, 
t^eo  fac-aimile  in  Winch.  Rec.^  ii.  280.  This  wn.s  the  plan  of  the  town  made 
for  the  first  State  map  of  1794. 

4.  Plan  of  the  town  of  Woburn,  ou  a  hhiIo  of  100  rods  lo  one  inch,  in 
nompliance  with  a  resolve  of  the  Legishitnre  [lassed  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  A.n.  1830.  Surveyed  by  Burlholoinow  Kichard«ou,  1831— see 
'facsimile  in  Winch.  Tiec.  ii.  417.  This  was  the  plan  of  the  town  nimle 
for  tho  second  Stateanap  of  1832. 

5.  A  road  map  by  Samuel  Thotitpsuu,  lUar].,  of  date  about  1797,  euti- 
tied,  "  Road  to  Woburn  :  plan  ot  vuiul,  two  loutes  (thronj^h  M'^ohurn)  ; 
one  from  Charles  Bridge  (Boston)  (o  Billeiicn  line."  The  other  route 
begins  at  the  "Powder  House"  (iu  S'unerville).  and  pusses  through 
present  Arlington  (the  part  formerly  a  part  of  fiharlestown),  the  westerly 
parts  of  Winchester  and  Wobuui,  aud  iuto  Burlington  by  i)re3L'nt  meet- 
ing-honse  to  Billerica  line  also.  The  distances  aie  given  in  rods.  The 
original  is  in  possession  of  the  Woburn  rublic  Library — Tliomjisnii  Plana. 

G.  A  plan  of  Syinmea  Farm,  I7nr.,  by  .If)8epb  Burnap,  bui  veyor.  On 
this  is  the  following  inscriptiou  ;  "  These  phuts  contiiin  Captain  William 
Symmes's  farm  in  Charlestown  ;  his  Bine  Mendow  ;  IiIh  nmrsh  iit  Menot- 
omy ;  and  a  parcel  of  swamp  that  Joins  the  fiii  m,  now  in  the  possession 
of  John  Francis;  (also)  the  lines  of  J^lis.  Mary  Torrey's  thirds  of  the 
floverul  parcels  of  land  as  they  were  set  off.  .  .  .  T)ie  miuFih  mny  be 
ilrawii  too  near  the  farm,  yet  it  lieth  at  Mouutomy  Ky  old  Mr.  Fille- 
brown's  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cutter's.  Finished  :ul  July,  17u5.  Joseph 
Burnap,  surveyor."  On  the  plmt  id  thii  (:n  rn  proppi  are  fshown  Hiiuh 
well-known  landmarks  as  the  river  (AIiiM  jinia),  Ihe  tonnty  road,  roiul  lo 
Charlestown,  county  road  to  Cambridge,  road  to  Mr.  Gardner's,  Mr. 
Gardner's  corner,  Mr.  Gardner's  fai  ru,  the  upper  end  of  Mistick  Pond. 
The  county  road  from  Woburn  Centre  is  seen  crossing  a  part  of  this 
farm,  from  the  junction  of  present  i\Iain  nnd  Washington  Streets  in 
Winchester  to  present  Syinmes's  corner.  The  county  road  to  Cambridge 
is  Been  branching  off  from  this  loiid  nt  .Symmcs's  corner  in  a  way  anal- 
ogous to  Grove  Street,  while  the  roiul  1()  Charleatowu  crossing  a  plot 
called  Mr.  Symmes's  swampjContiniiea  on  in  ihe  direction  of  Medford 
village  to  Charlestown.  The  Bare  IMendow  plot  would  imply  a  connec- 
tion with  Bare  liill.  The  marsh  at  Plenotoniy,  near  old  Mr.  Fillebrown's 
and  Nathaniel  Cutter's,  is,  as  implied  in  Ihn  innvription,  at  some  distance 
from  tho  farm,  being  located  In  present  Arlington  on  the  ancient  Menot- 
omy River  or  present  Alowife  Brook.'"'  The  Bwanip  that  joined  (he farm, 


1  Of.  Winch.  Reo.  I.  114,  208.    Tho  name  was  extant  in  1700. 


0  Of.  Cutter's  Cutter  Family  of  Ncm  Rnglatid^  Of),  370  ;  OxHtoi  'B  At  lingtou^ 
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called  in  tbe  plan  Tltr,  Symnies'a  swamp,  located  lieUuv  Symines's  corner 
in  the  direction  of  Medford — on  tlio  north  of  tlio  lii^li«  iiy  lo  T\lbilford 
or  Oliaricstown  fi-oin  tliiit  jxiint, — is  tlie  low  gronnd  ilcnominated  a  part 
of  tlie  llalfvray  swamp  in  the  ilescription  of  the  Wolinrn  and  ftfeilforil 
highway  in  llidd,  being  coindJereil  a  part  of  the  low  tract  rallcMl  Half- 
way swamp  coveriug  a  large  i^art  of  the  present  centre  uf  Wincliester, 
as  descrihed  in  previons  iiages. 

In  1(140  tlie  General  Con  i  t,  on  petition  of  the  town 
of  CliarlestowD,  granted,  on  "Slay  13tli,  "two  miles  at 
their  headline,  provided  it  fall  not  within  the  bounds 
of  Lynn  Village,"  and  they  " build  within  two  years"; 
in  other  words,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  town, 
wliich  was  called  Woburn.  Another  grant  was  made 
October  7t)i,  in  addition  to  the  former,  "of  lour  miles 
square,  to  mtike  a  village";  51)0  acres  of  this  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Coyteraore.  In  these  grunts 
"Cambridge  line"  was  not  to  be  crossed,  nor  were 
the  bounds  to  "come  within  a  mile  of  Shawahin 
River."  The  "great  swamp  and  pond"  were  to  lie 
in  common.  This,  according  to  the  records,  was  in- 
tended "  to  accommodate  such  useful  men  as  niiglit 
settle  and  form  a  village  for  the  improvement  of  such 
remote  lands  as  are  already  laid  out."  Three  thou- 
sand acres  also  were  laid  out  at  the  heail  of  the  new 
grant,  betwixt  Cambridge  line  and  Lynn  bound.-),  "to 
remain  iis  their  npi)er  land,  to  accommodate  with 
farms  there,  such  as  they  shall  have  occasion." 
Frothingham  mentions  the  rei)eal  of  an  existing  law, 
providing  that  no  immunity  should  be  j^ranted  a  new 
plantation,  but  we  fail  to  tind  the  veiiHcation  of  this 
statement  in  the  published  records  of  the  General 
Court.  This,  if  true,  was  evidently  for  tlie  sake  of 
aflording  this  particular  enterprise  substantial  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  general  governraeut. 
Immunity,  was,  however,  granted  to  "Charlestown 
^'illage,"  afterwards  ^7ob^lrn,  "for  two  years'  exemp- 
tion from  ]iiiblic  rates,"  on  such  stock  ;ts  they  had 
there  "only." — Cf.  Froth ingham's  Charlestoum ;  vol. 
i.  of  the  Char  leal  own  I'ccoids,  41,  51-2;  Colonij  Re- 
cord,, i.  290,  30G,  329,  330. 

The  bounds  between  Cliarlcstown  and  the  Village, 
it  was  determined,  should  be  from  the  "partition  ot 
the  ponds"  to  the  northwest  corner  of  ]\[r.  Cradock'a 
farm  (Slistick  or  Med  lord)  and  thence  to  that  part  of 
Lynn  Village  (since  called  Eeading)  that  turns  from 
Charlestown  headline  by  a  straight  line;  provided 
that  this  line  should  be  half  a  mile  from  the  lots  in 
the  nearest  place.  That  the  lands  of  the  village  bor- 
dering upon  the  Common  may  have  "benefit  of  com- 
mon" for  milch  and  working-cattle.  The  village  was 
to  allow,  also,  so  much  land  "as  phall  be  taken  in," 
more  than  the  straight  line;  besides  "the  3000  ticres." 
Also  that  the  place  of  the  village  meeting-house 
should  be  "above  the  head  of  the  old  bounds,  near 
against  Robert  Cutler's."  This  agreement  from  the 
Charlestown  records  was  assented  to  in  part,  l)ut 
"afterwards  denied."    It  wiis  the  action  of  the  com- 


212  ;  Paige's  Camliridije,  f,U  ;  Wyrnaii's  CluHetlown  Geumh^giei,  34(i,  927, 
930. 


miltee  of  thirteen,  originally  chosen  to  conduct  the 
affair  of  establishing  the  bounds  "betwixt  (Charles- 
town and  the  Village,  and  to  appoint  the  place  for 
the  village." 
The  foregoing  matter  calls  for  a  few  words  of — 
Explanation. — The  "partition  of  the  ponds." 
Miatick  Pond,  in  its  division  or  separation  from  the 
upper  ponds,  such  as  Wedge,  Winter  and  Horn  Ponds. 
This  line  was  also  the  "  head  of  the  old  bounds,"  and 
the  line  of  division  between  Woburn  and  Charles- 
town till  1842'.  It  was  a  little  north  of  the  Win- 
chester and  Arlington  line  (1850  to  present  time),  a 
part  of  West  Cambridge,  now  Arlington,  being  taken 
to  form  the  town  of  Winchester. 

Reading  bounds.  The  line  here  turned  at  Charles- 
town headline,  or  ujipermost  bounds,  and  continued 
byastraight  line,  which  is  in  part  the  bounds  between 
Woburn  and  Reading  to-day,  across  the  i)re8ent  Wil- 
mington, till  five  miles  were  accomplished  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  Andover  line  was  reached. 
This  line  was  to  be  located  half  a  mile  from  the  near- 
est lots,  the  space  between  being  reserved  as  common 
land;  and  such  land  as  should  be  taken  in,  more  thtin 
the  straight  line  allowed,  should  be  added  by  the 
village  to  the  common  lands. 

Robert  Cutler's  lot,  near  where  the  meeting-house 
was  to  be,  being  above  the  head  of  the  old  bouuda,  or 
the  bounds  belbre  the  new  grants  were  made,  would 
be  near,  and  the  meeting-house  where  the  present 
Common  is  at  Woburn  Centre.  This  lot  was  akirge 
one,  just  north  of  that  spot,  according  to  the  maj)  of 
the  Waterfield  grants  of  1638.  The  present  Common 
is  included  apparently  in  George  Bunker's  lot  on  that 
map.  Bunker  afterwards  gave  his  lot,  a  very  large 
one,  to  the  town,  and  this  gift  was  the  origin  of  the 
town's  title  in  part  to  the  Common,  to  ftleeting-hoiise 
Hill  and  other  lands  adjacent.  He  was  the  person 
after  whom  Bunker's  Hill  on  the  Charlestown  penin- 
sula was  named,  and  we  think  that  Common  street  in 
Woburn  should  be  changed  to  the  name  of  Bunker 
street,  in  honor  of  this  early  benefactor.  The  phrase, 
moreover,  that  the  location  of  the  meeting-house 
should  be  "  near  against  "  Robert  Cutler's  lot,  which 
it  would  certainly  be  in  the  position  on  the  present 
Common,  further  confirms  the  idea  that  ita  location 
was  intended  to  be  on  an  adjacent  lot,  which  lot,  its 
we  have  shown,  happened  to  be  Bunker's  lot,  on 
which  it  was  eventually  built  and  stood  till  ](')72. 
This  site  was  also  the  choice  of  Sedgwick  and  his 
committee,  and  the  spot  where  the  meeting-house 
stood  was  also  the  location  of  the  village  of  the  town. 

The  matter  of  the  Woburn  line  not  coming  within 
a  mile  of  the  Shawshin  River  in  Billerica,  is  treated 
in  the  lately  published  history  of  that  town,  whose 
'author  infers  that  Woburn  was  eager  to  obtain  lor 
herself  the  tract  between  the  line  and  the  river;  but 
his  inferences,  we  think,  were  not  those  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  two  settlements. 

The  "  great  swamp,"  mentioned  iu  the  early  grant. 
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WHS  l,lio  f>rciit,  Cednr  Swamp  in  Wilrningl.on  ;  and  tlio 
"  wns  I  loi  II  J'ond.     IJolli  were  to  lie  iu  com- 

mon, or  in  otliei'  wordH,  to  be  pnblic,  properly  from 
!,lie  beKiniiiiig. 

'I'liellOOO  aeren  iiU.lio  head  of  Uie  new  grant,  bo  called, 
wore  lo(;ated  in  Wilmington.  TliiH  remote  territor}' 
bore  the  name  ol  "Nod,''  or  the  "Land  of  Nod,"  and 
though  belonging  to  Cbarlestown,  was  under  the  jur- 
isdietion-  of  Wol)urn.  Frothingham,  Hist,  of  C, 
nrider  tlie  suliject  of  AVoburn,  gives  a  history  of  this 
tract,  wliicli  was  appropriately  named,  as  it  was 
neither  iemarkal)ly  fertile  nor  valuable. 

Goytemnru's  gi  ant  of  500  acres  was  laid  out  against 
the  Billei  iea  line,  and  was  eventually  added  by  pur- 
cbiisc  to  the  Wymans'  farm  in  the  same  locality, 
whieli,  containing  the  same  amount  of  land,  was  a 
source  of  ngitiition  to  the  Wymans  and  their  neigh- 
bors in  Billcrica;  the  Wymans  being  forced,  from 
the  nearness  of  their  situation  to  that  town,  to  pay 
dues  for  the  maintenance  of  Billerica  as  well  as  for 
their  own  town  of  Woburn.  Cf.  Sewall's  Woburn, 
35,  3(1. 

Cambridge  line,  which  was  "not  to  be  crossed," 
embraced  in  1G40  the  lines  in  the  direction  of  Wo- 
burn of  the  present  towns  of  Billerica,  Bedford  and 
Lexington. 

Lynn  Village  of  1G40  was  soon  called  Reading,  and, 
so  far  iia  the  present  bounds  of  Woburn  are  concerned, 
is  the  present  Reading.  The  town  of  Wilmington, 
incor|Mirated  1730,  was  formed  of  parts  of  Woburn 
and  Reading.  The  former  boundary  line  extended 
through  it  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  about 
two-thir<l8  of  its  territory  was  originally  included  in 
Woburii. 

The  poailion  of  Cbarlestown  head-line.  This 
was  the  limit  of  Cliarlestown's  boundary,  and  her 
3000  acres  were  located  outside  it.  The  position  was 
determined  by  the  fact  that  Cliarlestown's  lines  or 
bounds  should  extend  eight  miles  into  the  country 
from  the  Churlestnwn  meeting-house  (1635),  or  eight 
miles  into  the  country  northwest-northerly,  from  their 
old  meeting-house.  This  line  was  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  the  eight-mile  line,  and  its  termination 
showed  the  position  of  the  head-line.  This  head-line, 
n.s  thus  determined,  was  at  the  limit  of  the  two-mile 
grant  ;  iind  to  this  the  four-mile  square  grant  was 
added  ;  and  3000  acres  additional  were  laid  out  at 
the  head  of  that,  adding  another  two  miles  to  the  six 
already  granted.  The  head-line  was  an  extension  of 
the  head-line  of  present  Stoneham  across  the  original 
territory  of  Woburn.  The  head  or  eight-mile  line, 
however,  name  a  little  above  or  beyond  the  present 
centre  village  of  Woburn,  in  passing  across  the  town 
from  east  to  west.  It  would  include,  therefore,  all 
the  lol,s  shown  on  the  map  of  the  Waterfield  lots  ;  and 
the  two-mile  grant  would  with  propriety  be  called 
Waterfield,  and  be  the  Waterfield  of  the  fathers. 

Tn  the  description  of  the  bounds  between  Woburn 
and  Ijynn  Village,  now  Reading  (1644),  they  were  to 


begin  at  llio  little  biook  in  I'arley  Meadow,  where  it 
b(;ginH  to  tni  ii  upward  toward  tlie  noi  tlicast,  and  so 
(or  thus)  it  sa-ys,  to  abut  upon  "  ( lliarlestowii  lieinl- 
line;"  and  thence  the  line  ran  north  and  by  west 
into  the  country  {Co/.  /I'm.  ii.  75).  'I'he  31100  acroM 
of  land  "out  of  the  bounds  of  Wnlnirn,"  /.  c,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  four-mile  grant,  were 
to  begin  (1650)  "at  the  uttermo.^t  corner  norlherly 
next  Reading  line,  and  so  to  run  sontbeily  along  two 
miles  deep  on  the  east  side  of  iShawKhin  line,  till  the 
full  extent  of  the  3000  acres  \)c.  ()\ii-."—('/i(iy/rn/(iv'ii. 
Records,  i.  91  ;  see"  also  Siiwall's  Wuliuni,  HH-.'IO, 
where  the  agreement  from  llioac  reconls,  i.  !)(I-1JI,  is 
reproduced  entire. 


A.    'riic  ( wn-inili' grnnt  nf  Wn(nrfiold. 

It.    'I'lio  f<nu  iiiilti  srnuirii  grunt.  < 

C.     'I'lui  .'lllllll  M-iiv,  III-  "  Null." 
a — /».    Clliu  IpHltiwii  lnMid-lim'. 


c — (1.  Oii<;iiiitl  hinnuls.  'Vwii  niilns  ('.iiM.):  Tlie  I  wo  mill's  )niiinil!liv 
linii  ol  tlu'  :miii(I  nri  pn  Rniril. 

J''lCj'.  1.  \Vt)lmrn  mill  jlB  ri'hilMiii  In  (.liiiiii'sldwii,  rimn  Osiiiinil  (linlc- 
itm's  inti|i  of  MiiFJSiir.liilsi-'tl.i,  imliliMhril  by  iiiiIit  oi  nii'  (Ji'IhtiiI  roiiil  in 
Ism.— Sco  j\rem.  HM.  iii.  K,  !l.    'I'lin  sci  liiin  iiUii  kIiowb  llm 

ll)^vlle  formerly  n  part  nf  f'lmrlc.stuwn.  Mnitforil,  liiriitnl  in  (lii'ir  niiitsh, 
wnfl  npx  er  a  part  of  (llnivloBtox\  n.  'I'hn  nppciu  iint'o  wiin  initrli  Ihn  m\w 
ill  1S.'(!1.  The  clnmi^e  in  tlir  ruliilion  liphvptai  (.'Inn  Icsliiwn  nnil  Wolmrn 
lioniiilarlefl  occnrred  in  1842. 

N.  B. — The  npper  nnnthcr  in  pnrh  (ou-n  is  Iho  iliRttinpp  from  Uoston, 
(lie  lower  the  (lielnnoe  from  the  slih'p  low  n. 

In  1642  a  committee  of  the  (  feneral  Court  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  length  of  Cbarlestown  ciglit-mile 
line  by  exact  measure  and  to  set  the  bounds  between 
the  two  villages,  Avhich  were  afterwards  named  Wo- 
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burn  and  Eeading.  See  Miscellany.  These  facts  all 
go  to  sliow  its  exact  location,  which  is  given  on  the 
aceompaDving  map.    (See  Fig.  1). 

In  lti42,  also,  Governor  Winthrop  writes:  "The 
village  at  the  end  of  Charlestowu  bounds  was  called 
Woburn.'" 

The  hejivv  lines  on  this  map  of  1801,  the  earliest 
general  map  we  have  found,  represent  the  two-mile 
grant  and  the  four-mile  square  grant  and  the  3000 
acres  grant  of  1G40  ;  also  the  position  of  Charlestown 
head-line,  so  called,  in  that  year. 

The  Stoey  as  told  in  the  First  Volume  of 
THE  WoBtJRN  Records. — Thesere,cords  have  already 
been  published,  and  our  citizens,  therefore,  have  an 
idea  of  their  nature  and  value.  The  volume  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  town, 
and  the  facts  there  given  illustrate  our  previous  state- 
ments. 

May  14,  1640.  The  "true  record"  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  ''  chosen  by  the  church  of 
Charlestown,"  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  town, 
now  called  the  town  of  Woburn,  commenced ,  their 
duty  in  establishing  the  church  and  town  having  been 
performed  "  by  great  labor."  There  is  internal  evi- 
dence in  this  paragraph  that  the  original  was  writ- 
ten after  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  or  probably  in 
1642. 

In  1640,  also,  was  granted  by  the  General  Court, 
the  "  two  miles  of  land  square,  to  be  added  at  the 
head-line  of  Charlestown,  which  accordingly  was 
granted,  and  afterwards  was  increased  to  four  miles 
square."  The  evidence  of  this  paragraph  would  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  two-mile  grant  was  included  in, 
and  a  part  of  the  four-mile  square  grant,  based  on 
the  Charlestown  head-line,  which  extended  from  the 
northerly  bounds  of  present  Stoneham  head-line 
across  Woburn  to  present  Lexington  line.  See  map 
(Fig.  1).  We  believe  that  the  position  taken  in  the 
map  is  right,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

The  exact  language  of  the  record  is  this:  Charles- 
town is  granted  their   petition,  that  is,  two  miles 


HUtory  New  Endlaad  (ed.  1853),  ii.  109  (voliinio  paging),  James 
Savage,  ttie  editor,  in  a  note  illustrating  the  text,  gives  a  considerable 
account  of  Thoniaa  Carter,  the  first  minister,  and  the  church-  Tlie  same, 
ii,  310,  contains  a  reference  to  Mr.  Carter's  abilities  in  a  letter  of  1042, 
On  April  30, 1660,  acommittee  wafiappointed  to  si'ttle  the  '*  North  and 
by  West  line  "  between  "  Reading  lands  and  the  lands  of  this  town  of 
Wobarn."  They  agi'eed  "to  run  five  jniles  fi-orn  the  corner  bounds  at 
Parley  Meadow,  according  to  the  order  of  Mr,  Oeoi'ge  Cooke  and  Mr, 
John  Oliver,  to  run  the  north  and  by  west  point ;"  accordingly  the  com- 
mittee of  both  towns  "run  the  five  miles,  want  fifty  poles;"  whicli 
fifty  p<'les  were  afterward  "run  out '  by  Captain  Edward  Johnson  and 
others,  "  and  so  completed  the  five  miles." —  IVohum  Records^  i.  If). 

;For  some  time  uncertainty  appears  to  have  existed  as  to  the  precise 
position  of  the  bounds,  and  in  1605  John  Sherman,  a  surveyor  employ- 
ed by  the  town,  certified  that  he  had  measured  the  bounds  of  their  grant 
of  four  miles  square,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  affirm  that  they  had 
any  more  land  in  quantity  than  the  circuit  of  "four  miles  square;" 
not  accounting  in  it  "  the  3000  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Reading  ;  " 
and  a  committee  from  the  town  bad  accordingly  settled  the  bounds  of 
Wobam  on  the  sides  of  Andover,  Reading  and  Billerica. —  Woluni 
Becordt,  i  31  The  bounds  with  Charlestown  had  been  settled  on 
another  occasion,  after  considerable  delay  (16,%). 


at  their  head-line,  provided  it  fall  not  within  the 
bounds  of  Lynn  Village,  and  that  they  build  within 
two  years"  {Col.  liecA.  290).  "  Charlestown  petition  is 
granted  them  the  proportion  of  four-miles  square,  wiih 
their  former  last  grant,  to  make  a  village,  whereof  500 
acres  is  granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Coytemore,  to  be  set 
out  by  the  Court,  if  the  town  and  he  cannot  agree,  in 
which  they  shall  not  cross  Cambridge  line,  nor  come 
within  a  mile  of  Shawshin  River,  and  the  great 
swamp  and  pond  to  He  in  common  "  {Col.  Rec.  i.  300). 
The  italics  are  ours.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two- 
raile  grant  was  at  the  Charlestown  head-line;  and 
that  nothing  is  said  about  its  being  beyond  or  this 
side  that  line;  also  that  the  second  grant  was  the 
proportion  »  f  four-miles  square,  "  with  their  former 
last  grant,"  making  a  grant  of  six  miles  (4-|-2)  of 
land;  and  also  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  record 
about  the  first  grant  being  a  "  two-miles  square  "  grant. 

May  15,  1640,  seven  citizens  of  Charlestown,  with 
an  artist  or  surveyor,  examined  the  land  lying  within 
the  "two-miles  square,"  whatever  that  meant,  evidently 
the  two-miles  wide  gt"ant,  where  the  village  was  after- 
wards located.  We  do  not  wish  to  appear  wiser  than 
the  fathers,  but  there  was  evidently  some  confusion 
on  this  point  of  dimensions  and  bounds  even  in  their 
day. 

Sept.  6,  1640,  Captain  Sedgwick  and  others  went  to 
view  the  bounds  between  Lynn  Village  (Reading)  and 
this  town.  Like  Jacobites  [Gen.  28:11]  when  night 
drew  on,  laying  themselves  down  to  rest,  they  "  were  pre- 
served by  the  good  hand  of  God,  with  cheerful  spirits, 
though  the  heavens  poured  down  rain  all  night  in- 
cessantly." On  this  occasion  they  were  subjects  of  a 
"remarkable  providence — never  to  be  forgotten." 
Some  of  the  company  lying  under  the  body  of  a  great 
tree  ;  it  lying  some  distance  from  the  earth  ;  when  the 
daylight  appeared,  no  sooner  was  the  last  man  come 
from  under  it — when  it  fell  down,  to  their 
amazement;  the  company  being  forced  to  dig  out 
their  food,  which  was  caught  under  it;  the  tree 
being  "so  ponderous,"  that  all  the  strength  they  had 
could  not  remove  it. 

Sept.  30,  1640,  the  parties  aforesaid  met  at  Lynn, 
and  remained  there  all  night;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
when  accompanied  by  Lynn  men  to  the  "  confines  of 
their  bounds,"  they  endeavored  to  point  out  to  those 
persons  the  divisional  line  between  their  "  new 
town  "  (Reading)  and  '*  thi^."  On  Nov.  9  the  discov- 
erers were  lost  "  in  snow:  "  having  gone  to  discover 
the  land  about  the  Shawshin  River,  the  party,  being 
lost,  were  forced  to  lie  under  the  rocks,  while  the 
rain  and  snow  did  "bedew  their  rocky  beds."  Dec. 
18, 1640,  after  certain  details  of  municipal  action,  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  company  to  accomplish 
the  settlement  was  held,  when  Edward  Johnson  was 
chosen  their  recorder,  and  town  orders  were  adopted ; 
a  day  of  fast  was  held  on  Dec.  22,  at  the  house  of  one 
of  their  number,  the  wives  of  the  members  of  the 
company  also  being  present.    Other  meetings  follow- 
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ed,  aiul  the  dcLiiilH  of  Uio  Hettleinont  wore  Hoori  under 

'  A  word  in  rolalion  to  tlieflo  "town  ordore,"  so  callod.  J.  A.  Uoylo, 
M. A. ^ \ii  hid  Kngl ink  Cohnieii  in  Amfivioa  {i^aw  York,  1887),  vol.  ill.  (11. 
of  tlio  Puritan  C'oloni(iB)  p.  10,  gives  iin  ftcoounl  of  llio  aettloruflntor 
Woburn,  nndor  the  genoral  title  "  Croatlon  of  a  Town,"  in  wliicli  lui 
lioB  selected  Wobnni  as  an  example.  "The  antlior  of  tlio  Wonder- 
working rrovidonco,"  lie  Hays,  "  has  left  a  minute  account  of  tiio  manner 
in  wliirli  IiIh  own  town,  Woburn,  canio  into  being.  A  tract  of  four 
milps  square  wasHtrt  off  by  tlie  General  (Vmrt,  and  vefltfMl  in  seven  men 
on  tbo  uiulerRtanding  that  they  would  build  liouHes  and  create  a  town. 
To  this  end  they  were  empowered  to  grant  land  to  individtmls.  Sixty 
families  wei  e  soon  gathered  together.  The  seven  grantees  were  allowed 
to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  choice,  excluding  all  who  were  '  exorbi- 
tant and  of  a  turbulent  spirir,  unfit  for  civil  society.'  Kaob  inhabitant 
received  two  plots  of  land — one,  the  homo  lot  of  meadow  in  the  neigii- 
horbood  of  the  mecting-houso  ;  the  other,  of  '  upland,'  further  off,  to  be 
cleared  and  tilled.  NearnesH  to  tiic  inoeting-house  was  held  to  enhance 
the  value  of  a  home  lot,  and  those  who  wore  less  favored  in  this  matter 
received  a  larger  share.  The  corporation,  as  represented  by  the  seven 
trustees,  acted  as  a  landlord  and  received  from  the  original  settlers  a  rent 
of  six  pence  iter  acre,  and  from  those  who  came  in  afterwards  a  shilling. 
The  town  itself  was  not  allowed  to  spring  up  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  was  motliodically  laid  out  in  streets  by  the  trus- 
tees." 

ThiR  Is  the  substance  of  the  important  articles  of  the '*  town  orders," 
and  Johnson's  description  of  1G52  very  properly  and  correctly  stated  by 
this  Oxford  writer.    lie  continues: 

"  In  this  case  civil  union  came  before  ecclesiastical.  But  before  the  ' 
trustees  toolc  any  steps  towards  actingon  their  powers  as  a  corporation,  a 
minister  was  chosen,  a  meeting-house  built  at  public  cost,  and  a  church 
formed  under  a  covenant  binding  its  members  '  to  walk  together  in  tlip 
ordinance  of  the  Gospel  and  in  mutual  love,'  and  'to  renounce  all  errors 
and  schisms  and  by-ways  contrary  to  the  blessed  rules  revealed  in  the 
Gospel.'  The  seven  trustees  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  church  as  of  the 
township.  But  the  two  corporations  were  distinct.  The  cliurch  never 
professed  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  town,  but  only  received  from  time 
to  time  such  citizens  as  of  free  choice  attached  themselves  to  it." 

The  "  town  orders,"  witliont  the  preamble,  were  asfollows : 

[IWay  13,  1040.  First  order.  For  sixpence  an  acre.]  "  For  the  carry- 
ing on  common  charges,  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  thought  meet  to 
have  land  and  admittance  for  inhabitants,  shall  pay  for  every  acre  of 
land  formerly  laid  out  by  Charlestown,  but  now  in  the  limits  of  Woburn, 
sixpence  ;  and  for  all  hereafter  laid  out,  t^velvepence." 

[Sec(nul  order.  To  return  their  lots  if  not  improved  in  15  months.] 
"  Kvery  person  taking  lot  or  land  in  the  said  town  sJiall,  within  fifteen 
months  after  the  laying  out  of  the  same,  build  for  dwelling  thereon,  and 
improve  (he  said  land,  by  planting,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  or  sur- 
render the  same  np  to  the  town  again  ;  also  they  siiall  not  make  sale  of 
it  to  any  person  but  such  as  the  town  shall  approve  of." 

[Third  order.  About  fencing.]  "That  all  manner  of  persona  shall 
fence  their  cattle  of  all  sorts  either  by  fence  or  keejior  ;  only  it  is  re- 
quii  ed  all  garden  plots  and  orchards  shall  be  well  enclosed,  either  by 
pale  or  otherwise." 

fFonrth  order.  About  inmates.]  *' That  no  manner  of  person  shall 
entertain  inmate,  either  married  or  other,  for  longer  time  than  three 
days,  without  the  consent  of  four  of  the  selectmen  ;  eveiy  jterson  offeml- 
ing  in  this  particular  shall  pay  to  the  use  of  the  town  for  every  day  they 
offend  heroin,  sixpence." 

[Fifth  order.  About  timber.]  *' That  no  person  shall  fell  or  cut  any 
young  oak  like  to  be  good  tindier  under  eight  inches  stjuare  upon  for- 
feiture of  five  shillings  for  every  such  odcnco." 

[These  persons  subscribed  to  those  ordeis.J  "  Edward  Johnson,  Ed- 
ward Converse,  John  Mousall,  E'/.eklel  Richardson,  Samuel  Kichardson, 
Thomas  Ri'diardson,  William  Learned,  James  Thompson,  John  Wright, 
Michael  Bacon,  John  Seers,  John  Wyman,  Francis  Wyman,  Benjamin 
Butterfield,  Henry  Jefts,  .lames  Parker,  Mr.  Thomas  Graves,  Nicholas 
Davis,  Nicholas  Trarice,  John  Carter,  James  Converse,  Daniel  Bacon, 
Edward  Winn,  Henry  Baldwin,  Francis  Kendall,  John  Tidd,  Henry 
Tottingham,  Richard  Lowden,  William  Green,  .John  Russell,  James 
Britton,  Thomas  Fuller." 

NoTK.— Of  the  32  subscribers  to  the  town  orders  of  Woburn,  1040,  twen- 
ty-seven bad  died  before  1700.  Two  died  in  1700— Richard  Lowden,  at 
Charlestown,  in  his  88th  year,  and  Henry  Jefts,  at  Billerica,  aged  about 
94 — and  three  survived  that  year.    One  of  the  latter,  James  Barker, 


ik'lween  1G40  and  1(M2  tlic  UAlnw'wi^  piililie  worka 
were  RecornjjliHhed  by  the  coDiiiiunity  :  i^'eb.  JO,  1041 
[1(140-41],  tlie  firHt  bridge  w.ih  Jaid  ovei'  Aberjona 
River,  at  a  spot  over  agaiiisL  "  JOdward  (JoiiverHe's 
house:  This  bridge  was  tailed  Oohl  liridge,  and  its 
location  was  at  the  presenl.  Winrliester  Centre,  l-'eb. 

died  at  Groton,  in  1701,  aged  H'i;  another  I'^ranris  Kendall,  died  at  W(t- 
buru,  T70K,  aged  88;  and  the  last  Hnr\ivor,  James  (JitnverHC,  died  iit 
Woburn,  1715,  "  in  the  nr)th  year  of  IiIk  ago,"  according  to  (ho  mcoid 
upon  his  gravcBtono  still  standing  in  oin  (irHf,  burylng-ground. 

A  striking  connection  of  tlie  jjoi  iod  of  MVJO  with  tiio  present  ismade 
thrmgb  the  person  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  lust  named  — the  cen- 
tenarian, Joshua  Converse,  of  Woburn.  'I'Ik' latter  individual  was  horn 
in  Woburn  in  1707,  and  died  in  his  nalive  (uwn  in  the  ycur  IHC.H,  jiged 
lol  years  ami  10  days.  A  brother  rd  his,  .Ir-Kse,  died  in  1801,  when  he 
lacked  but  a  few  months  of  bohig  lOll  yearH  old.  By  nn-ans  of  Ibc  life- 
tiuie  of  an  individual  who  knew  botli  Joshua  Converse  and  his  anct'sloi  , 
James  Converse,  the  last  survivor  of  the  subscr  ibers  ut  KHit,  a  ruiincc- 
tion  may  be  formed  through  three  or  four  persons  between  (hat  pei  iod 
and  the  iiresent.  When  the  modern  cen(('riiirian,  Joshua  Converse,  had 
attained  tlie  age  of  twenty-four  years,  JMis.  Rebecca  RuhhcII,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Francis  Kendall,  died  inWobm  n  (17lil)  aged  years— 
the  records  say  JK)  years,  and  anoihcr  authority  "  about 'IS  yeais."  She 
was  20  years  old  in  171G,  the  j'ear  when  .Tames  ConviMw  dicfl,  and  V! 
years  old  in  1708,  the  year  when  her  grandfaLhi.T,  Frn.ncis  Kendiill,  (ho 
next  longest  survivor  of  the  subscribers  (ojhr  (Piiglnal  oidrrs,  dieil.  She, 
therefore,  was  Old  enough  to  have  known  liodi  these  men  well,  ami  (o 
have  heard  intelligently  the  story  of  the  original  settlement  of  W(d»nrn 
from  their  lips.  She  also  could  liavd  received  an  account  fiotn  thenn 
had  she  asked,  of  the  personal  iii)peanince  ol  Cujitain  Kdwjud  Joinison, 
and  the  other  leading  worthies  who  took  imrt  In  the  first  seUlenient, 
and  this  she  could  have  communicated  in  her  old  age,  had  he  wished,  to 
Joshua  Converse,  and  he,  bad  np|)orturnty  occurred,  conld  have  commu- 
nicated the  facts  of  such  intercdting  iisilure,  to  gome  of  iia.  But  the 
connection,  such  im  we  have  mentloncil,  was  never  known  to  have  taken 
place,  and  the  opportunity  is  now  foievci  lo«tl 

Another  person,  a  grandson  of  Jnhn  Cai  tcr,  one  of  thn  suhsci  ibers  to 
thetowu  orders  of  lOR),  died  in  ^VobnIn  in  1787,  aged  02,  or  DO  accord- 
ing to  the  records— the  year  when  Josliusi  Converse  was  lw('u(y  yi-ais 
old.  This  was  Samuel  Carter,  generally  known  as  Citpfain  Samuel 
Carter,  and  who,  residing  on  the  Winrhester  Hills  in  the  we.stcily  part 
of  the  town,  was  a  comparatively  near  nciiililior  of  dames  (Joiiverse,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  snhscribers  of  lO'lO.  y\s  ho  belonged  to  a  family  of 
considerable  prominence  in  this  vicinity,  he  must  Inive  been  well  Unown 
to  Joshua  Converse,  and  from  the  neariicsy  of  the  neighborhood  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  thn  veteran,  James  Converse,  who  dieil  in 
1715,  when  thn  above  said  Samuel  Curler  war  2n  years  old. 

The  same  remarks  made  in  the  other  ciisf  apply  to  this.  Bnt  the  op- 
portunity is  lost. 

After  1774,  whbn  Joshua  Converse  wag  seven  years  old,  no  less  than 
70  persons  died  in  Woburn  who  were  alive  in  171G,  the  year  when  James 
Converse  died.  Of  this  number  more  (hnii  a  do'/.cn  bad  reached  their 
majority  in  that  yoiir.  Many  of  Hie  laltni  ilidd  jitagreat  age.  Four  of 
them,  containing  the  names  of  t^vo  of  (he  nbU-st,  do  not  bear  the  long- 
standing Woburn  names,  and  died  here  during  (lie  win  of  the  h'evolu- 
tion,  being  probably  brought  here  from  o(  her  placfis  during  that  period. 
What  traditionary  informa(ion  these  persons  might  have  imparted  is 
probably  now  all  lost  or  scattered,  and  tlilH  loss  niagnifles  the  iniport- 
ance  of  the  publication  of  (ho  records. 

A  final  curious  instance  of  longevity  in  tlie  person  of  nun  who  was 
alive  ai)parontIy  in  1715,  but  too  young  then  to  have  kno«n  the  elder 
Converse  intelligently,  m(;iy  be  cited  in  thn  cnso  of  Prince  Walker,  a 
black  man,  who  died  at  t1io  almsbmise  in  Woburn,  in  18'4fi,  at  the  age 
of  115  years.  His  birth  is  not  discovered  on  the  records,  hut  the  fact 
that  ho  was  thrown  on  the  town  of  Woburn  for  support  in  his  latter 
days,  shows  that  he  originiited  in  Woburn  and  was  probably  a  native  itT 
the  town.  He  had  boon  a  f  lavo  ol  the  Rev.  Timothy  Welker  nt  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  and  having  obtained  his  freedom  about  17H4  went  to  An- 
dover,  I\TaBS.,  to  live,  and  eventually  returned  to  Woburn  ngaiu.  That 
lie  was  interviewed  by  the  ,  ical  antlt|uarieB  is  evident  fiom  (be  fact 
that  one  of  them,  the  late  Colonel  LtMumrd  Thompson,  was  (old  by  him, 
that  he  (rrinco)  remembered  the  Jtev.  Edward  Jackson  (uf  Wnbuvn, 
1720-1754)  hearing  him  repeat  the  catechism.  [See  ]Vi>l>in'n  Journal, 
June  13,  1884,  and  Hist,  of  Wohnru,  p.  518.] 
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li),  following-,  there  was  more  laying  of  bridges,  lorly 
pei-sons  coming  to  the  place  where  tlie  new  village  had 
been  located  on  the  Feb.  8,  previous.  These  persons 
spent  their  time  in  marking  trees  and  laying  bridges, 
but  with  many  of.  them — "the  way  being  so  plain 
backward — divers  never  went  forward  again."  On 
Feb.  8  a  place  for  the  village  had  been  selected  "  on 
the  east  end  of  the  land  "  granted  to  Ihe  town.  Tiiis  had 
been  accomplished  after  a  ts\'o  days'  search.  The  de- 
cision wa.s  the  selection  of  a  majority,  but  not  a 
unanimous  choice;  on  the  10th  the  laying  ovit  was 
finished.  Two  of  the  principal  men,  Pedgwick  and 
Johnson,  were  evidently  ojiposed  to  liie  site.  On 
Feb.  29  a  committee,  by  Charlestown  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Nowell,  Sedgwick  and  others,  advised  "to 
remove  the  house-lots  and  place  for  the  meeting- 
house "  to  the  place  where  the  village  has  been  ever 
since.  j\rar(  h  (i,  1041  [1640-41],  lota  were  first  laid 
out  in  the  place  thus  appointed,  or  at  the  present 
centre  village ;  and  on  May  13.  1II41,  more  lots  were 
laid  out. 

In  August,  1G41,  while  things  were  "going  heavily 
on,"  and  many  obstacles  were  in  the  way,ou  the  -!(ith 
inst.,  a  bridge,  called  Long  Bridge,  was  made  over 
Horn  Pond  River;  and  in  spite  of  the  boggj'  condi- 
tion, and  the  absorption  of  much  wood  before  it  could 
be  made  passable,  it  was  finished  and  named,  as 
above  said.  The  location  of  this  bridge  has  been  a 
matter  ol  ccfntroversy  [  Winchester  llecord,  ii.  4211^  iii. 
10]  ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
at  ^Vinchester,  near  Cutters'  Village,  where  a  bridge 
existed  previously  to  KiCO,  cro.ssed  by  a  highway  in 
use  in  1G40,  if  not  liefore  1041. 

Fijf^^T  Sicii.MONS. — On  November  21,  1641,  the  Rev. 
/achariah  Syninies,  of  Charlestown,  preached  his 
first  sermon — if  not  tlie  first  sermon — at  this  town, 
from  Jer.  4  :  3.  ]\Ir.  Carter,  first  minister,  preached liis 
first  sermon  in  Woburn,  December  4,  1041,  from  (  ten. 
22:  encouraging  to  trust  in  the  Jjord  for  the  means. 

Other  Events.— On  ]\rarch,  1,  1642  [1041-42], 
the  minister's  house  begun  by  the  people — "means 
very  weak."  The  church  was  gathered  August  14, 
1042,  and  on  November  22,  fidlowing,  the  first  minis- 
ter wiis  ordained.  [The  precise  time  when  the  first 
meeting-house  was  built,  has  not  been  transmitted; 
the  probability  is  that  it  was  finished  about  I  he  time 
of  E.ev.  Thomas  (Jarter's  ordinaiion  in  1042. — Sew- 
all'a  Woburn,  77.  | 

After  this  period  the  entries  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
regular  town  record. 

Ikcorpoii^tion. — The  town  was  incorpoialed 
September  27,  1042. ' 


*  Sole  Oil  liia  incorjroraliou  of  llic  town.  On  tii'pteinlicr  27,  1642, 
CliarlcHtowo  A'illage  waa  culled  AVohurn. — Col,  llec.  ii.  28,  The 
date  waa  SepUiiilwr  27,  O.8.,  or  October  7,  1(*.42,  N.S.,  or  acoorrling  lo  the 
jiresent  fetyle  of  leckoniug.  .Sewall,  hy  mlBtuke,  p.  23,  given  thin  laat 
date,  OcU>l»er  Otli.  Cliickeriiig,  U'uc.^  ]»0U,  p.  lU,  givea  the  original 
dat*;  wrong  (Kfay  18,  1042),  Ihr;  inaniirw  i  ij  t  records  not  being  bo  i  leui  on 
the  subject,  as  the  iiKire  recent  pnnteil  uopm.  Sewall,  Amm\  Qmir.  Reg. 
1839,  xi.  187,  perpetiiateii  the  error,  and  it  waa  continued  till  iSBB,  in  the 


Two  remarkable  events,  exciting  public  interest, 
occurred  at  this  period. 

nmnuals  iif  thu  CJciicriil  Coui  t.  The  ei  ior  in  the  dalo  assigiieil  for  ilio 
iiicoi  pond  ion  oC  I  lie  hi\v  il  \v;i.4  lUil  iccil  \i\  I'l  ul  lii  ii^h:iiit,  lfi>tf  (■  , 
lS4r.,  p,  107.  llo  gt'tB  neiirer  (u  th..-  Initli,  i<nt.  givrn  (be  wrong  .lalti,  or 
Septimher  H,  1012.  I'uule,  II',  W.  I',<>v.  iiitruil.  xri.  IH(i8,  corrcctri 
the  duto,  referring,  as  doe'S  Sewnll,  JJisl.  Wob.,  ISiiS,  p.  2;i,  tu  the.  Culuuft 
/'ecoi  J.v,  Bost,,  ISr.il,  ii.  28.  There  i«  mt  lefcicnce  to  tlio  diilo  itf  in- 
roi  porution  in  tliu  enrly  Wobnrn  record.-^. 

Desuriplion  of  Wohimi  in  1(152,  hy  t'tiiihiiu  I'llininl  Jnhn-^ou.  Fiimi 
Ilia  Womler-xooihing  Pnnndcme  (l.oiid.,  IG'il).  Ttui  y*'iud  luid  now 
idapsed  aince  the  incorporation.  "  Tlui  I  nntion  nt"  thin  town  in  in  lln^ 
liigbest  [lart  of  the  yet  pcnplpd  land  ;  ncui  npon  tint  hi'iid  Hjiringw  of 
tniYiy  fonsiderable  riverfi  nr  their  hraiicheH,  an  tho  liiHt  riso  of  TpHwit  li 
Jtiver  and  the  rise  of  thi.'  Sha^^'shin  Itiver,  unti  of  the  rnont  considerablB 
branches  of  tlie  Merrinmc,  as  alao  the  tirst  vise  of  Mistick  River  ami 
Ponds.  It  is  very  fnll  of  pleasant  sjii  iugrj  itnil  great  variety  of  very  good 
water,  whicli  thn  snmniPr's  hewl  cuiisidb  to  he  more  noolei-,  ami  the 
winter'w  riAd  niaUcth  more  warmer.  Their  tneadowa  are  not  large,  hut 
lie  in  divers  places  lo  particular  dwellings,  the  liUe  dolb  their  din  iiigH- 
Their  laiul  ic*  very  fruitful  in  many  places,  ulthougli  they  have  no  t^reiit 
quant  ity  of  plain  land  In  any  one  ptnce,  yet  doth  their  rocks  and  swam  pa 
yield  very  good  food  for  cattle  ;  as  also  they  have  maflt  and  tar  lor 
shipping,  hilt  the  distance  of  place  hy  l;\nd  causeth  them,  ns  yet,  to  ho 
iinprotitablo.  Tliey  have  great  store  of  iron  ore.  Their  meeling-houne 
Htands  In  a  sniiill  plain  whore  four  etrceln  meet.  The  penple  aie  very 
laborious,  if  not  exceeding;,  mune  of  them  "—If.  W.  Proc,  ipioteil  In 
Sewalt's  Woburn,  :i2-35. 

Again,  "this  town,  as  all  otber.s,  liad  iln  bonndh  lixi'il  by  Ihe  Oenerul 
l^'ourt  to  the  contents  of  four  miles  sipiare,  heginiiing  at  tlie  end  of 
Obarlestown  bounds." — Ihid.  The  balance  is  abiidged.  'I'he  grant  way 
III  (ji-veu  men,  having  power  to  grant  lands  to  dwellers  in  the  precim-t 
without  respect  to  persons.  Such  aa  were  nnlit,  they  rejected.  The 
seven  oideied  and  difjpimed  of  the  streets.  Those  nearest  the  pluco  tor 
Sabbath  ii.^senibly  liad  a  lesser  finanlity  of  land  at  home,  iind  nmiu  fur- 
ther oft  for  corn.  ]\len  were  not  rerused  for  their  jaiverty,  hut  wore 
aided,  wlien  poor,  in  Imitdin^^  thoir  honses  and  in  the  distiibntion  of 
land,  ueciirdlng  to  the  ability  id  Lheii  lii  l|»  rb.  Tin;  pmiieHl  had  nix  or 
seven  aci-ea  of  meaduw  and  twenty-live  of  ii|dand  ui"  about.  '"I'hus  \mis 
this  town  peopled  to  tho  number  of  sixty  families."  Not  till  they  ciuue  to 
hopes  of  a  competent  nnmher  to  maintain  a  minister,  did  they  estahliah 
themselves  as  a  Heparalo  community;  "it  being  as  unnatural  tor  a 
right  New  Kiightnd  man  to  live  without  an  able  luiuiHtiy,  au  Im  a 
smith  tti  work  bis  irmi  without  a  fire." 

"Nut  lashly  runnin,!^  hif^ether,  to  gallier  llieinselves  into  a  ebiiuli, 
before  they  hud  hopes  of  attaining  an  oHii  er  to  preach  Ihe  wmd  " 

The  (leoplu  having  provided  a  dwelling,  biiitt  nt  Ibr  rhaif^e  nf  llie 
town,  welcomed  their  niinislei'  with  joy.  My  |(ir>2  the  i  Ihik  Ii  bad  in- 
creoaeil  from  seven  (1012)  lo  seventy  biui  . 

DiMi-.riptioH  uf  Wtibiiru  in  llie  ytar  tinii),  li^uin  Siiiiinel  ftlavericli'a 
he8r.ri^)lii/ii  of  New  J-'injlanil  (lliOO).  "  Wobiii  n,"  ways  Mii.s  wiiter, 
"  is  four  or  five  miles  ahovo  Alalden,  west,"  and  is  a  "  more  cuuHider- 
ahle  t*iwn,"  where  "they  h've  by  fiirniHhing  the  Koa  towns  with  provi- 
nions,"  Huch  tuj  "  corn  and  Hesh,"  and  also  "  fni  nidb  tho  merchants 
with  rtiieh  goods  to  be  expor  ted."  Item  extracted  troni  an  ollii^ial  lepdi  t. 
hi  tin  British  government,  on  the  condit ion  and  lemmreea  of  all  the 
Mew  Kngland  tow  ns  in  ItlliO.  The  distance  of  the  village  fiom  IMitlden 
iH  not  correctly  stated,  while  the  direction  is  given  nmre  aecuralely. 
The  particulars  as  to  its  size,  and  the  priiu  ipal  occupation  of  its  inhab- 
itants may  be  In-tfei  lelied  ujion.  'J'lie  jniprestjion  given  in  that  of  a 
piorjiierliig  anH  rntei  priHin;^  agricnllnral  town;  fnrnisliing  Ihe  "wea 
it)Wns,"  or  the  home  niarlu't,  with  fve«h  piovision.i,  aitil  raiwing  ulisn  a 
•^ulficiunt  quantity  for  expnriation.  A  spint  of  Ihrill;  t  vidently  |ire- 
vailed,  and  aince  the  atatemente  are  ilerived  from  a  source  unfriendly  to 
the  pi  infdples  of  Ihe  puf  ilan  settlers,  Ibey  are  prolmhiy  devoid  of  exag- 
geration. A  phrase  of  I'aptain  ICdwatd  ,IohnHon*H,  at  this  period,  was  an 
allusion  to  early  New  lOngland  as  a  wilderneu^,  anil  he  In  ingH  in  various 
I'hangeH  of  this  uentiiiieiit,  sin  )i  as  "  may  it  please  this  honorable  court 
to  vouchsafe  some  help  lo  our  town  of  ^\Vlburn  in  dividing  a  lump  oi'  Ibis 
wihlei  ness  earth  ; '*  "  Helping  on  in  this  wilderness  work  ;"  "  this  wv&t 
wilderness;"  the  "  wildernesri  condition,"  etc.  ;  but  the  deseriptiona  o( 
Ihe  state  of  the  town  in  l(i.'>2  and  lOtU)  uhow  that  a  reaflonable  grow  lb, 
liad  orrniTed,  nnd  tluit  the  "  wildeiness  comlititni  "  \vas  in  a  fnii  way 
of  Ijeiog  appropriated  to  tlie  advaota^ie  of  the  settlers  auti  that  ils<trigi- 
nal  rigors  bad  seimibly  diminimbed. 


nrSTOKV        IMIDDUOSKX  COUNTY,  IVI ASSACIfUSIOTTS. 


1.  Tun  PR'i'iTroN  OP  THK  Church  and  ToVn  ov 
WiiiiiiitN,  l(ir);i,  lONTirij!!)  'I'Hn  Mumoriai.  for 
(iiiiiisi  iAN  JjriiERTY. — -The  petition  to  tlie  General 
( iourt,  rliitcd  Woburn,  August  'M,  ]  (if)3,  and  signed 
by  twenty-nine  peraons,  and  called  by  antiquaries 
the  "  Wohniii  memorial  for  Clirintian  liberty,"  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1825 — see  Massuchuselts  Historical 
Hof.iehj  CollecMoiin,  3d  ser.  i.  38,  reprinted  in  184G.  No 
allusion  to  (his  is  made  by  the  town  historian,  and 
the  document  is  remarkable  now,  mainly  for  the  dis- 
play of  courage  it  evinced  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  the  early  citizens  in  taking  a  stand,  contrary  to 
(urrent  opinion,  on  a  question  of  little,  if  any,  pres- 
ent consequence.  The  question  had  reference  to  the 
privilege  of  a  lay  brother  to  conduct  public  religious 
serviccH  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  minister,  a  privi- 
lege pertaining  to  the  sparsely-settled  districts  of  the 
country,  where  the  services  of  a  regular  minister 
were  with  dilliculty  secured  ;  the  petitioners  sensibly 
pleading  that  if  such  "as  exercise  at  such  begin- 
nings," be  brethren  approved  by  the  church  of  which 
they  were  members,  and  which  best  knew  "  their 
iibilities,"  that  there  was  no  practical  diiBculty  in  the 
case.  The  petition  is  lengthy,  and  the  subject  one  of 
greater  interest  to  the  fathers  than  to  the  present 
generation.  It  shows,  however,  that  a  courageous  dis- 
position prevailed  in  the  young  town  towards  inde- 
pendency in  religious,  as  well  as  in  secular  concerns. 
The  petition  was  the  production  proba.bly  of  John 
Russell,  afterwards  a  lay  preacher  or  elder  among  the 
liaptists. 

The  petition  begins  :  "  We,  the  humble  petitioners 
of  the  church  and  town  of  Woburn,  with  such  whose 
names  are  underwrit  [ten],  do  show,"  etc.  The  sign- 
ers' names,  alphabetically  arranged,  are  as  follows: 
]>aniel  Bacon,  James  Britton,  Thomas  Chamberlain, 
Allen  Converse,  James  Converse,  Josiah  Converse, 
George  Farley  or  Farlow,  Thomas  Fuller,  Ralph  Hill, 
Francis  Kendall,  John  Knight,  Joseph  Knight,  Isaac 
Learned,  John  Mousall,  Miles  Nutt,  Abraham  Parker, 
James  Parker,  John  Parker,  Bartholomew  Pearson, 
John  Pierce,  Robert  Pierce,  John  Russell,  John 
iSeers,  Richard  Snow,  James  Thompson,  Simon 
Tlionipson,  John  Tidd,  Henry  Tottingham,  John 
Wyman.  Some  of  these  names  were  of  persons  who 
settled  at  Chelmsford,  about  1653,  and  the  petition 
might  have  had  reference  to  the  plan  they  desired  to 
adopt  there,  regarding  religious  ordinances. 

These  persons  have  been  called  the  "bold  peti- 
tioners for  liberty  of  prophecy."  Scientifically  stated 
the  position  was  this :  August  30,  1653,  "  Woburn 
inliabitaiita  and  church  members  petition  the  General 
Court  in  relation  to  an  order,  '  that  no  person  within 
this  jurisdiction  shall  undertake  any  course  of  public 
preaching  or  prophesying  without  the  approbation  of 
the  elders  of  four  of  the  next  churches,  or  of  the 
county  court.'" — [Cf.  Savage,  Oen.  Diet.,  and  chron. 
talile,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  ser.,  x.  253).  The  peti- 
tion was  unsuccessful. 


Nii'i'K. — All.  Hnwitll,  liUt.  Wtitntrti,  clniii,  v.,  kivph  (ill  iiccfxint  of  (lift 
oarly  lluiiliulH  in  Wnliiirii.  'I'lin  iliilfi  Iim  itHHl^riH  loi'  llicir  ii[>|i('nrjiii('i]  iu 
1(171,  TliH  |M  iiicl|)l<3H  (iini iir.iiileil  in  Mio  jiHlilloii  iiIiuvm  uniild  hIk^w  lliiil. 
UiiUr  views  liad  weight  iu  Kiri^.  'riio  deiiifil  of  llict  |ir-lillnii  |Moljiilily 
Tufitered  the  li onbleR  which  l»ter  aroRO  regarding  Ihe  rilf/enn  tvho  he- 
came  JJa|»( inla,  iiml  may  acciiiiiiL  luf  Hume  ul"  the  "  liuiihli'H  "  In  Ihe  \^'(>■ 
burn  Ohuicli,  alluded  tu  at  tliut  pi'tiod  by  Vnlfni|)OinflfH     'I'll  uly 

records  of  the  church  are  lost  to  poBterlly.  A  Mouenibraiice  iiIho  ul  Ibe 
diinculty  experienced  in  procuring  their  llrHt  minister,  migliL  biive  inlln- 
enced  eome  who  elgnod  tlje  petitiou.  There  wcro  two  John  UuB8elln,  a 
senior  and  junior.  Tliey  are  confounded  by  some  writt'in.  Botii  were 
HaptiBt  eiders,  and  the  Junior  a  pastor  of  tiio  Boston  Itaptist  Chui'ch, 
— Sewall's  Ifotui-Ti,  lSB-01  ;  ilfuBs  IIM.  Coll.,  M  ser.,  1,  44,  nobi.  Pal- 
frey's Hijti.  N.  E.,  ill.  91,  refers  to  tlie  rontioversy  Willi  the  Jjii]>lislH, 
iiboul  1  ((70,  and  mentions  John  Russell,  of  \Vobiitn,  \vbcie  tiicie  weie 
five  Baptist  brethren  near,  that  could  uteet  with  liiiii,  "n  fii-st  days," 
when  they  could  not  attend  the  regular  meetings  at  Noddle's  Island,  or 
Boston;  more  converts  at  Woburn  then  wcie  expected  to  join  them. 
"  The  new  Woburn  church,  it  seeiiis,  had  its  sbaie  of  thruatu  and  vexa- 
tions, but  still  not  of  tbe  most  aggi  iivated  kind."  This  so-called  "  pei'- 
gecutlng  spirit "  was,  as  this  writer  justly  observes  {itirf.  !I2),  n  "pet 
prejudice  "  of  the  age,  and  the  sect  were  not  long  in  living  down  (heir 
ill-repute.  Another  matter  In  cunueutiou  with  this  l  onlroversy  was 
this:  John  Russell,  tbe  preacher,  being  ashocmakei',  Samuel  Willard,  a 
distinguished  minister  of  the  day,  wrote  a  tract,  entitled,  '*  Ne  Sutot- 
ultra  Crepidam  " — Let  not  tbe  shoemaker  go  beyond  his  last.  Referring 
to  tbo  estimation  he  placed  upon  the  performances  of  such  n  man  ns  a 
preacher  and  expounder  of  doctrines. — Palfrey,  iii.  92  ;  Sibley,  Haiv. 
Grad.  ii.  17  ;  Frothingham,  Hist,  of  C,  Hi. 

Among  the  events  of  the  year  1653,  Captalu  Edward  Johnson's  ]\''>n- 
der-working  Providence  was  in  the  course  of  publication  at  ijoudou. 
Nathaniel  Ward,  a  distinguished  minister,  from  whose  writings  a  lue- 
amble  to  the  Woburn  town  oi'ders  was  adapted,  died. 

2.  Edward  Cojjverse  and  iits  Troublu  Con- 
cerning THE  King's  Letter,  1662.  In  other 
wor(Js,  "Edward  Converse  acquitted  of  disrespect  to 
the  King."  A  tempest  in  a  tea- pot  of  other  days 
{Cf.  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  iv.  (ii.)  72-74;  also  Palfrey, 
HmL  N.  E.,  ii.  531 ;  Frothingham,  Hisl.  of  C,  155.) 

A  constable  and  a  selectman  of  Woburn  were  pre- 
sented for  having  refused  to  "  |iublish  the  king's 
majesty's  letter,"  and  "spoken  of  said  letter  to  be 
popery,  etc! ;"  but  the  court  did  not  find  sufficient 
evidence  for  their  conviction. 

May  27,  1663,  act  of  the  Council,  the  secretary 
made  his  return  of  what  be  had  done,  in  obedience  to 
order,  Boston,  March  6,-  1602.  Several  inlbrniatioiiH 
being  given  that  Isaac  Cole,  constable  of  Woburn, 
"  had  refused  to  take  and  publish  the  king's  majesty's 
letter,  and  also  to  serve  attachments  in  his  ninjesty's 
name,  and  that  some  one  of  the  selectmen  is  inlbrnied 
to  have  spoken  of  said  letter  to  be  popery,  etc.,  the 
council  judgeth  it  meet  to  order  that  the  secretary 
send  forth  his  warrants  by  order  of  this  council  to 
convene  the  accuser  and  witnesses  before  him,  and,  on 
due  evidence,  to  send  for  the  accused,  binding  the 
accuser  to  prosecute,  and  the  accused  to  answer  for 
his  high  misdemeanors  to  the  next  General  Court, 
taking  security  for  the  same." 

Dutton  complaint  against  Isaac  Cole.  WarranU 
issued  March  12,  1662,  and  on  March  19th,  Thomas 
Dutton,  as  accuser,  was  bound,  and  Isaac  Cole,  con- 
stable, and  Edward  Converse,  one  of  the  selectmen, 
as  accused,  were  respectively  bound  to  prosecute  and 
make  answers,  as  the  order  above  directs.  Tbe 
'  warrants  and  bonds  were  on  ^Sle  at  the  time  the 
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parties  appeared  before  the  General  Court,  who 
"haying  heard  what  Thomas  Button  could  say  in  way 
of  accusation  against  the  said  Isaac  Cole,  constable  ol 
Woburn,  for  his  refusing  to  take  and  read  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  and  serve  attachments,  and  considering 
of  the  evidences  produced,  which  are  on  file,  ordered 
as  underwrit,  etc." 

Idem  against  Edward  Converse.  The  court  having 
considered  what  the  said  Button  could  say  against 
Edward  Converse,  etc.,  it  was  put  to  the  question, 
"  whether  there  be  anything  contained  in  the  testi- 
monies of  Thomas  Button  and  William  Simonds 
against  Edward  Converse  which  doth  reflect  on  his 
majesty's  letter."    It  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 

The  court  granted  the  said  Thomas  Button  his  bill 
of  costs  (sixteen  shillings)  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  country,  and  also  ordered  that  Isaac  Cole  be 
dismissed  home  at  present  till  the  court  ordered  his 
appearance  again. 

Note. — Frothtngham  says,  "Some  feeling  watt  manifested  at  Woburn 
on  reailing  this  letter.  Isaac  Cole  refused  to  read  it,  and  Edward  Cou' 
Terse  openly  declared,"  etc.    The  letter  was  read  in  the  town-meetings 

Thomas  Dutton  was  a  party  in  a  diJTereuce  between  Captain  Edward 
Johnson,  Ensign  John  Carter  and  himself,  1658-59,  about  land.  Tliecase 
was  decided  against  him,  and  he  was  subjected  to  the  payment  of  money  ; 
and  for  "clamorous  abuse"  of  Ensign  John  Carter,  was  required  to 
make  public  acknowledgment  in  a  full  meeting  on  the  Lord's  day,  that 
he  had  **  wrongfully  abused  said  Carter."  In  default,  he  was  to  pay 
£10  fine.— Cbi.  Rec.  iv.  (i.)  353,  373,  407-8. 

There  is  also  in  the  records  above  cited  the  fono\ving  reference  to 
Captain  Edward  Johnson  in  connection  with  His  Majesty's  letter: 

Committee  about  His  Majesty's  letter.  The  court  on  long  and  serious 
debate  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  reference  to  His  Majesty's  let- 
ter, and  there  having  been  much  time  already  expended  thereabouts, 
the  court  intending  to  break  up  speedily,  in  answer  to  His  Majesty's 
pleasure,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  pereons  concerned,  ordered  that  cer- 
tain gentlemen,  including  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  be  a  committee  to 
consider  said  letter,  and  prepare  an  answer  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
seaaion  of  the  coart. 

CoNTEiBUTiON  FEOM  Ieeland  IN  1676. — In  1676 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  received  from  Ireland  a 
contribution  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Indian  war. 
This  was  named  the  "  Irish  Charity,"  and  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  towns  in  proportion  to  their 
losses.  In  a  list  taken  January  22,  1676-77,  Woburn 
is  named  as  a  recipient  from  this  benefaction  of  £6 
9«.,  to  be  distributed  among  eight  families  numbering 
forty-three  persons.  Cf.  Frothingham'a  C'harlestown, 
180. 

Great  Comet  of  1680. — "The  middle  of  Becem- 
ber,  1680,  appeared  a  very  great  blazing  star,  to  the 
wonder  of  the  world." —  Woburn  Becords,  i.  105.  This 
waa  the  great  comet  of  1680,  commonly  called  New- 
ton's comet,  the  most  remarkable  for  brilliancy, 
probably,  of  any  of  which  there  is  accurate  account. 
It  is  described  by  Increase  Mather,  of  Boston,  Dis- 
count concerning  cornets,  wherein  the  nature  of  blazing 
starg  vs  enquired  into  (Boat.,  1683).  Its  first  appear- 
ance was  on  the  evening  of  Becember  10th,  when  the 
blaze  only,  and  not  the  star,  was  visible.  On  Becem- 
ber 12th  the  blaze  was  red  and  fiery.  Its  head  was 
discerned  Becember  14th.  Oa  Becember  16th  its  ap- 
pearance was  ''terrible,"  and  ihe  blaze  ascended 


above  sixty  degrees,  "  almost  to  its  zenith."  It  grew 
continually  broader  from  its  head,  was  brightest  at 
both  ends,  and  the  middle  was  considerably  darker 
than  "  either  of  the  sides."  It  became  smaller  soon 
afterwards,  and  about  the  middle  of  February  van- 
ished "out  of  sight."  CJ.  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  iv.  491, 
for  mention  of  I.  Mather's  researches  on  comets. 

Miscellany.— An  examination  of  the  Colony  rec- 
ords reveals  some  facts  of  special  interest  concerning 
Woburn.  For  instance,  in  1636  the  churches  gath- 
ered were  placed  during  the  initial  ceremony  under 
the  control  of  the  magistrates,  which  accounts  for  the 
presence  of  Increase  Nowell,  magistrate,  as  the  pre- 
iiding  officer  when  that  ceremony  was  first  performed 
at  Woburn,  1642.  Early  in  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
ony cavalry  coips  were  encouraged  by  a  rebate  on 
taxes,  etc.;  the  town  was  well  represented  in  that 
arm  then  and  afterwards.  On  June  14,  1642,  legisla- 
tion of  a  minor  character  occurred  on  account  of  Wo- 
burn. A  committee  on  the  "difference"  between 
Charlestown  Village  and  Lynn  Village  was  appointed 
to  view  the  place,  and  to  take  the  length  of  Charles- 
town  eight-mile  line  by  exact  measure,  also  to  set  the 
bounds  between  those  two  villages.  Our  village  i.s 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  Shaws.hin 
(or  Billerica)  to  Cambridge.  On  September  27,  1642, 
the  town  was  incorporated  (ii.  28).  On  May  10,  1643, 
Edward  Converse,  Ezekiel  Richardson  and  others 
were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  highway  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Woburn.  A  "partition  agreement"  was 
made  between  Woburn  and  Lynn  Village  (called 
Reading)  on  May  29,  1644,  the  line  to  begin  at  the 
"  little  brook  in  Parley  Meadow,"  and  extend  north- 
westerly into  the  country  (ii.  75).  In  1()59  the  town 
was  regarded  by  the  General  Court  as  somewhat  "  re- 
mote" (iv.,  pt.  i.  382).  In  the  same  year  the  answer 
of  the  court  was  given  to  the  petition  of  three  Car- 
ters— Thomas,  .Toseph  and  Samuel — in  relation  to  the 
orphans  of  William  Green  (iv.,  pt.  i.  404),  action  hav- 
ing been  taken  at  earlier  date  (1653)  on  the  petition 
of  Mary  Carter  and  that  of  the  brothers,  Thomas, 
Samuel  and  Joseph,  her  sons,  relative  to  her  grand- 
children's inheritance  (iii.  329).  In  1664,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles  with  the  home  government 
about  their  charter,  which  the  colonists  resisted  as 
infringements  on  their  liberties,  a  manifesto  to  the 
General  Court,  from  Woburn  and  other  towns,  sub- 
scribed by  "very  many  hands,"  was  received  and 
noted.  This  was  a  testimonial  of  the  people,  signify- 
ing their  "  content  and  satisfaction  "  in  the  "present 
government,"  and  offering  the  services  of  the  towns 
in  assisting  and  encouraging  it.  In  1664,  in  answer 
to  petition,  2000  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Wo- 
burn.i    From  1666  to  1668  the  difficulties  respecting 

iln  the  State  Archives,  vol.  5,  p.  6,  is  a  plan  of  these  2000  acres 
granted  to  Woburn,  entiUed,  "  This  jilan  contains  2UI)0  acres  laid  out  for 
the  town  of  Woburn,  lying  about  N.  by  W.  from  Lancaster,  joining 
to  the  North  corner  of  Nashaway  new  grant,  Ihicaepervoloiih  Pond  ex- 
cluded. Being  about  elglit  or  nine  miles  from  Lancaster  town.  Taken 
by  Joseph  Burnap,  surveyor,  May  23,  1717." 
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tho  Wobuni  and  Billorica  bounds  were  (uljusted,  and 
those  respecting  the  two  Wyinans'  farms  near  the 
Billerica  line;  also  the  long  standing  grant  of  500 
acres  to  Thomas  Coytemore  or  his  heirs,  in  Woburn, 
was  adjudicated  and  located  at  the  farm  of  the  two 
Wymaus — Francis  and  John — near  tho  Billerica  line, 
in  Woburn  bounds,  and  next  adjoining  their  land, 
"  where  their  houses  stand."  Much  concerning  the 
two  Wymans  and  their  farm  a})d  troubles  on  its 
account  is  found.  Col.  liec,  iv.  pt.  ii.  Cf.  Haxen's 
Billerica,  Sewall's  Woburn,  3G.  In  1667  an  order 
was  passed  by  the  General  Court  about  Woburn's 
common  lands.  An  investigation  having  revealed 
some  disorder  touching  the  manner  of  keeping  their 
records,  the  entries  in  their  town-book  concerning 
the  common  lands  not  being  clearly  expressed,  the 
court  confirmed  the  grants  already  made  and  settled 
the  matter.  In  1672  the  Mistick  Bridge  question  ap- 
peared. Previously,  in  1662,  in  a  case  betsveen  the 
artillery  company  of  Suflblk,  plaintiff,  and  Michael 
Bacon  and  William  Simonds,  both  of  Woburn,  de- 
fendants, in  an  action  of  trespass  on  land  of  the  said 
artillery,  the  court  found  for  the  defendants,  costs  ol 
court.  See  Genealogical  Sketch  of  William  Simoiids, 
by  E.  F.  Johnson,  p.  14.  In  1684  Israel  Keed, 
desiring  the  favor  of  the  General  Court  to  grant 
him  a  license  to  keep  an  ordinary  or  inn  in  Woburn, 
in  answer  to  his  petition  the  license  was  refused,  the 
number  appointed  already  being  considered  suflicient 
(v.  460). 

A  list  of  all  the  heads  of  families  in  Woburn  in 
1680  is  preserved  in  the  records  (ii.  153-54).  The 
names  are  grouped  under  their  respective  tithingmen 
{cf.  i.  108).  The  list  was  printed  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  records  in  the 

Woburn  Journal.    Cf.  Sewall's  "  TFoiwrw,'' 49,  note; 

Winchester  Record,  i.  276-77.  The  leading  names  are 
Eichardson  (with  six  families);  Carter,  Converse, 
Pierce,  Snow  and  Walker  (four  families  each) ;  and 
Brooks,  Johnson,  Reed,  Simonds,  and  Winn '  (three 
families  each).  Further  are  Cleveland,  Green,  Ham- 
let, Houghton,  Kendall,  Knight,  Polly,  Wilson, 
Wright,  and  Wymau  (two  families  each) ;  and  Bacon, 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Blodget,  Brush,  Buck,  Burbeen, 
Butters,  Clarke,  Cragin,  Dean,  Farrar,  Flagg,  Fowle, 
Fox,  Glazier,  Hall,  Henshaw,  Jaquith,  Lepingwell, 
Locke,  Mousall,  Rice,  Roberts,  Sawyer,  Seers,  Stevens, 
Summers,  Thompson,  Tidd,  and  Waters  (one  family 
each);  the  number  of  families  in  all  being  ninely- 
two.  This  number  shows  an  increase  in  1680,  over 
the  number  of  sixty  families  reported  in  1652.  A 
rough  enumeration  by  families  comprises  all  the 
statistics  of  population  we  have  of  that  early  period. 


Tlio  northerly  si<io  of  the  grant  iiieiiBurcd  ono  inilo,  sixtoon  polee  ;  tliu 
efieterly  side  two  mlloB,  twenty-eight  jtoles,  and  one  length  on  the  ueBter- 
ly  side  wafl  one  mile,  212  poles.  The  name  of  tho  pond  on  tho  map 
Itaelf  Is  spoiled  "  Uncachowolenk  Pond."  Tho  proper  spelling  of  this 
name  would  appear  to  be  t hicachewalunk.  Cf.  J'hrlif  Itecorth  of  LancuHicr^ 
Indgx;  and  this  pond  Is  now  in  tho  liinila  of  Luuenhurg. 
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The  increase  of  the  names  in  the  tax  rates  and  the 
number  of  men  enroUeil  lor  military  service  show  a 
corresponding  growth  in  the  town ;  but  the  actual 
[)opnlation  can  only  be  guessed  at.  The  grouping  of 
the  families  under  the  names  of  their  respective 
tithingmen  also  conveys  an  idea  of  the  locality  of 
their  residence,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  determined 
whether  they  lived  in  WincheHer,  or  Woburn,  or 
Wilmington,  or  Burlington.  For  this  feature  our 
readers  are  referred  to  the  list  as  printed  in  the 
Woburn  .Journal  (Woburn  Records,  i.  108,  note). 

The  births  exceeding  the  number  of  deaths  would 
also,  to  some  extent,  show  the  rate  of  increase.  The 
number  of  births  recorded  in  Woburn  from  1641-1701 
was  1313  ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  for  the 
same  period  (1642-1701)  was  340.  The  effects  of 
immigration  and  emigration  during  the  same  period 
on  the  town  itself  were  probably  small,  in  view  of 
the  main  cause  of  the  growth  of  population  being  the 
large  birth-rate,  and  the  small  death-rale  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  known  that  the  birth-rate  is  high  in 
new  countries,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
young  men  there,  and  au  unusually  large  number  of 
the  women  there  being  young  also,  or  of  the  child- 
bearing  age.  Old  people  being  the  exception  in  such 
communities.  Sewall  {Hist.  Wob.  241)  has  under- 
taken to  show  that  the  rate-payers  of  1700  were  only 
187,  against  305  in  1725.  He  also  shows  that  in  1708 
Woburn  was  the  fourth  town  in  Middlesex  County 
in  the  point  of  numbers  and  wealth.  Charlestown, 
Cambridge  and  Watertown  exceeded  her,  and  Con- 
cord and  Medford  were  behind  her.  The  number  of 
her  polls  in  that  year  was  225,  and  her  real  estate  was 
estimated  at  £22  8s.  3d 

Occurrences  before  1700. — The  captain  of  a  military 
company  at  Charlestown  was  ordered  (Aug.  22,  1686) 
to_  impress  twelve  men  from  the  two  companies  of 
that  town  "to  appear  at  Woburn,"  at  noon,  "the 
28th."  There  was  trouble  nt  that  time  with  the 
Indian.s.  About  this  period  a  farmer  of  Woburn 
was  called  to  au  account  by  the  authorities  for  his 
wife's  extravagance  in  dress, — the  powers  that  be 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  suppress  the  love  of 
dress  inherent  to  the  female  sex.  This  honest  farmer 
answered,  "That  he  thought  it  no  sin  for  his  wife  to 
wear  a  silk  hood  and  silk  neck  [?  neckerchief]  ;  and 
he  desired  to  see  an  example  before  him  1"  Froth- 
ingham.  Hist,  of  C,  226.  The  anecdote  is  given  by 
Frothingham,  ib.  210,  who  refers  to  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall  as  his  authority  for  it. 

The  First  Church  Records  of  Roxbury  [iV.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Beg.  xxxiv.  301;  rept.  in  Gth  Bost.  Rec.  Comr.'s 
kept  by  Rev.  S.  Danl'orlli,  mention  "a  sad 
accident  at  Woburn  "  about  Nov.,  1670,  where  three 
men  who  were  digging  a  well  were  met  by  a  calamity 
iti  the  earth's  caving  in,  and  burying  two  of  them 
alive  ;  the  third  hardly  escaping  the  same  fate.  This 
one  was  dug  out;  his  head  fortunately  not  being  cov- 
ered with  earth.    Under  date  of  Sept,  8,  1671,  this 
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statement  was  entered  in  the  same  records :   "  An 
Indian  executed  and  hung  up  in  chains  for  murder- 
ing an  English  maid  at  Woburn."    Fixing  the  year 
of  a  murder,  which  is  described  in  Sewall's  Wo- 
burn, 120,  being  one  not  committed  in  a  time  of  war, 
as  was  usually  the  case.  The  diary  of  Samuel  Sewall, 
of  Boston,  mentions  a  few  items,  such  as,  there  being 
a  considerable  quantity  of  snow,  a  warm  rain  swelled 
the  waters,  so  that  Woburn  and  other  places  suffered 
by  the  damage  done,  Feb.  9, 1682-3.    There  is  a  maid 
at  Woburn  possessed  by  an  evil   spirit,  Jan.  21, 
1685-6,  a  rumor.    The  Woburn  church  is  "under 
much  disquiet,"  another  rumor,  Aug.  19,  1687.  One 
year  afterwards,  Aug.  19,  1688,  the  lieut.-gov.  "goes" 
to  Woburn  to  secure  some  Indians  engaged  in  gather- 
ing hops.    This  severe  measure  was  caused  by  the 
news  of   the  slaying  of  five  English  persons  by 
Indians  at  the  westward.    Before  their  arrest,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  Woburn  savages  had  met  together  for 
religious  worship,  and  were  "praying"  when  se- 
cured, or  shortly  before.    Dr.  Increase  Mather,  Jlis- 
torij  King  Philip's  War,  ed.  1862,  160,  relates  an  inci- 
dent occurring  at  Woburn,  which  he  regards  as  a 
solemn  providence  upon  certain  people  for  holding 
opinions  partial  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists,  il 
such  opinions  were  not  influential  among  the  causes 
which  brought  on  that  war  as  a  judgment  upon  them 
for  that  sin.    The  incident  he  relates  was  the  birth 
of  a  child,  accounted  a  monstrosity,  to  the  wife  o^ 
Joseph  Wright,  at  Woburn,  Feb.  23,  1670,  which  was 
born  without  a  breast  and  back-bone,  and  with  other 
serious  deformities  of  body,  the  head  and  shoulders 
being  natural.    The  event  occasioned  some  excite- 
ment, and   a  description  was   testified   to,  before 
Deputy-Gov.  Francis  Willoughby,  on  March  2d  fol- 
lowing, by  a  number  of  persons  belonging  to  Wo- 
burn, all  of  whom  had  seen  the  child.    These  were 
Mrs.  Johnson,  the  mid-wife,  Mary  Kendall,  Euth 
Blodgett,  Lydia  Kendall,  Capt.  Edward  Johnson, 
Lieut.  John  Carter,  Henry  Brooks,  James  Thompson 
and  Isaac  Cole.    This  misfortune  to  some  apparently 
worthy   people,  Mather  believed,  "bore  witness" 
against  the  "  disorders  of  some  in  that  place,"  mean- 
ing Woburn,  and  the  activity  of  those  who  had  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  the  Baptist  sect,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  the  town,  including  the  AVrights. 
This  theory  was  imparted  to  Mather's  editor  by  the 
Eev.  S.  Sewall,  the  historian  of  Woburn,  and  Wright 
had  been  presented  by  the  grand  jury  to  the  court, 
with  others,  Dec,  1671,  for  his  connection  with  the 
practices  of  the  Baptists.    The  wife  of  Joseph  Wright 
was  Elizabeth  Hassell,  and  though  a  married  woman 
with  a  husband  living,  and  apparently  well  able  to 
support  her,  she  taught  school  in  Woburn  in  1678. 
One  of  her  eleven  children  was  Sarah,  born  Feb.  25, 
1669-70,  according  to  the  Woburn  records,  and  of 
this  child  we  find  no  further  date,  and  it  appears  to 
be  the  one  referred  to  by  Mather.    The  father,  Joseph 
Wright,  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the  tenets 


of  the  Woburn  First  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
deacon,  1698-1724,  and  signer  of  a  declaration  of 
principles  by  that  church,  1703.  He  was  a  select- 
man, a  soldier  in  Philip's  War,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
militia,  1693-1700,  and  held  other  offices.  Woburn 
Journal,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  16,  1883;  Savage's  Gen.  Diet. 
iv.  658;  Sewall's  Woburn,  151-56,  175;  N.  K  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.  xxxvii.  76-7;  also  Mather's -ffis^.  Philip's 
War,  160,  already  cited. 

The  accident  to  Samuel  Converse,  son  of  Edward 
Converse,  who  was  killed  by  the  water-wheel  of  his 
father's  mill,  February  20,  1669-70,  was  an  event  the 
mention  of  which  was  omitted  in  the  local  records, 
but  a  full  account  is  found  in  the  Middlesex  Court 
Records,  file  20,  1670,  No.  3,  in  the  "  verdict  on  his 
death."  Two  persons — Isaac  Brooks  and  James 
Thompson — being  in  the  corn-mill  belonging  to  the 
Converses  at  Woburn,  on  a  sudden  heard  a  voice  at 
the  mill-wheel,  saying,  "Stop  the  wheel."  Thomp- 
son ran  to  the  mill-gate,  and  looking  towards  tlie 
wheel,  saw,  as  he  thought,  a  man  thrown  down  ;  and 
being  related  to  the  victim  of  the  accident,  cried  out, 
"My  uncle  is  killed!"  Brooks  also,  in  the  mean- 
time, ran  to  the  water-wheel,  and  found  Samuel 
Converse,  the  victim,  with  his  head  fastened  between 
the  water-wheel  and  the  water-wall.  Thompson 
having  shut  the  gate,  came  running  to  the  said 
Brooks,  and  the  wheel  being  turned  backwards  was 
raised  upwards  sufficiently  to  release  his  head.  The 
two  then  took  him  up  alive,  but  bleeding  excessively, 
and  carried  him  into  his  house,  where,  soon  after  he 
was  brought  in,  his  bleeding  stopped;  but  in  about 
half  an  hour,  as  his  bearers  conceived,  he  was 
dead. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  of  quest  on  his  death  calls 
him  by  the  title  of  Sergeant,  and  speaks  of  his  "sud- 
den and  untimely  death,"  and  conceives  that  he  was 
cutting  some  ice  off  the  water-wheel  of  the  corn-mill, 
and  overreaching  with  his  axe,  was  caught  by  his 
coat  in  some  part  of  the  wheel,  and  the  coat  being 
rent  to  the  collar  and  that  not  giving  way,  his  head 
was  drawn  down  until  it  was  sucked  in  between  the 
water-wall  and  the  water-wheel.  In  all  probability, 
decides  the  jury,  he  received  his  mortal  wound  soon 
after  he  spoke  to  stop  the  wheel.  They  saw  much 
blood  in  the  place  where  he  was  thought  to  stand, 
and  there  was  blood  upon  the  snow  from  the  place  to 
the  house  where  he  was  carried  alive.  Being  set  iu 
a  chair  his  blood  quickly  settled  within  him,  and 
wholly  prevented  him  from  speaking,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  he  was  dead.  The  jury  found  the  back- 
side of  his  he^  greatly  bruised,  and  the  gristle  of 
his  nose  broken,  as  they  conceived,  and  the  "said 
Converse,  his  head  lying  as  before  expressed,"  they 
Judged  came  to  his  death  by  means  of  the  "water- 
wheel  of  the  corn-mill"  (verdict  dated  February  22, 
1669-70).  See  article  by  the  discoverer  of  this  item, 
Arthur  E.  Whitney,  in  the  Winchester  Record,  i.  257- 
259.    For  genealogy  of  Samuel  Converse's  descend- 
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Hiita,  sec  ITill'a  MiniUi/  Record  of  J.  W.  and  JC.  tS.  Con- 
verse 9r)-l77. 

Note — TIio  ni  Ht.  vol n mo  of  tlio  l.own  ri!GordflI)oinRhi  print,  It  lathouijht 
boBt  to  omit  iiiaiuug  any  spooial  uxtracta  in  illuBtration  of  fiirtbor  topicR 
from  llioni.  Tlio  original  entries  are  more  full  and  uxijlicit  llian  any  ab- 
stract wo  might  make  from  them.  Before  leaving  theiu,  liowevor,  we 
would  like  to  rofor  to  the  secoiifl  roforder  or  clerli  of  liie  town,  Wiillnni 
.Icdineon.  lie  wan  tho  son  of  Captain  ii^dward  .Johnson,  and  a  faithful 
town  ollioor.  Ills  cai'oor  iibbuoIi  may  be  carefully  traced  in  tin*  records.  He 
was  a  pro[ninent  military  olTicer,  and  tiiese  features  are  noticed  more 
particularly  under  RliLiTARV  History.  He  was  noted  for  liis  zeal  for 
the  old  cliarter,  or  order  of  things  in  New  England,  in  opjiosltion  to  the 
clianges  Itrouglit  aboilt  by  the  administration  introduced  by  Sir  Edmund 
Audroa.  H is  course  in  that  matter  was  attended  by  soiuo  danger.  On 
.July  30,  1080,  be  was  sliarply  reproved  by  tlie  council  for  his  carriage 
on  a  fast  day,  wlien  lie  staid  at  lioiue  out  of  disrespect  to  that  occasion, 
arni  had  besides  a  do/.en  men  with  liim  at  his  bouse.  He  was  told  be 
must  take  the  ontli  of  allegiance;  and  desiring  an  liour's  consideration, 
then  said  he  could  not  take  if.  A  miltimue  was  tlien  written,  or  in  tlie 
l)roco8s  of  writing,  for  his  committal  to  prison,  when  he  considered  the 
order  again,  and  took  the  oath,  ratiier  tlian  go  to  prison.  He  olyected, 
Bays  the  diaiy  of  Samuel  Sewail,  Masa.  lliaf.  Coll ,  5th  ser.  v.  146,  to 
the  clause  of  "acknowledging  it  to  be  lawful  authority  who  adminis- 
tered," aud  would  see  the  seals.  He  was  deprived  of  his  civil  uflices 
until  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Andros  government  in  1G80. 

The  Earthquake  of  October  29,  1727. — A  dis- 
course by  the  Rev.  John  Fox,  entitled  on  cover : 
Mr.  Fox's  Sermons  on  the  Earthquake ;  but  on  the 
title-])age,  "God  by  his  Power  causes  the  Earth 
and  its  inhabitants  to  tremble:  the  substance  of  two 
sermons  on  1  Sam.  xiv.  15,  preached  soon  after  the 
earthqualie,  at  Wobourn  ;  by  John  Fox,  A.BI. ;  and 
now  printed  at  the  earnest  request  of  many  of  the 
auditors  for  their  own  particular  use ;  Boston  :  printed 
for  N.  Belknap,  at  his  shop  near  Scarlet's  Wharf,  at 
the  North  End,  1728.  58  pp.  16".  The  earthquake, 
which  was  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  is  called  "a 
work  of  God,"  and  caused  such  a  trembling  of  the 
earth  and  such  a  trembling  among  the  people,  that 
its  efl'ects  were  felt  for  hundreds  of  miles,  causing 
mountains  to  shake,  and  the  firmest  artificial  build- 
ings to  totter.  Such  a  trembling  as  this,  says  the 
sermon,  "we  have  lately  been  sensible  of,  to  our 
great  consternation  and  astonishment."  The  awful 
trembling  night,  October  2yth — "  a  night  never  to  be 
forgotten  " — appeared  to  threaten  a  sudden  and  ter- 
rible destruction.  The  houses  and  beds  trembled  and 
ahook.  It  was  a  dark  and  dismal  night  indeed — a 
night  that  might  be  called  marjormissabib ,  fear  and 
terror  round  about.  The  timber  in  the  buildings,  the 
stones  in  the  walls  were  shaken  ;  the  people  were 
awakened  in  a  surprising  maimer  as  their  beds  rocked 
under  them  like  cradles ;  the  quake  was  "  loud  to  the 
bodily  senses,"  and  the  people  were  brought  into  a 
sudden  and  great  consternation  by  this  "new  and 
unusufil  voice."  The  preacher  had  delivered  an  im- 
pre^^sive  discourse  to  his  people  on  th^f  day  preceding 
the  evening  when  they  were  surprised  by  this  earth- 
(luake.  From  this  published  discourse  thellev.  John 
Fox  would  appear  to  have  been  an  able  preacher,  as 
able  as  the  average  ministers  of  his  time;  not  bril- 
liant or  sensational,  but  painstaking,  solid  and  faith- 
ful. Professor  Williams,  who  made  a  study  of  earth- 
quakes felt  in  New  England,  Mem.  Anier.  Acad.  i. 


writes,  about  178.'{,  of  the  great  earthijuake  ol 
October  29,  1727,  as  foilowH  : 

Aftor  an  intoi  vai  of  sixty-four  yoaiB,  (Ihts  ouiih?  on  anotlifsr  vory 
nioriiorftblo  ono,  Octobor  2U,  1727,  0.  K.,  u-ljunt  IIJ  h.  4(1'  P.  M,,ifi  it,  very 
clear  air  and  Rorono  flky,  wlion  evoiylliing  Hcuniod  to  ho  in  a  niouL  ji«rfi'(;t 
ralin  and  tranquility,  a  lieavy  rumbling  uoIko  \\m  board  ;  at  flfBt  it 
Hc^enicd  to  be  at  a  diatance,  but  increa«od  as  it  came  near,  till  It  wafl 
tliou^bt  equal  to  tbo  roar  of  a  blazing  cliimney,  and  at  laBt  to  tbe  rat- 
tling of  carriages  driving  fiercely  on  ijaveinunte.  In  about  ball  a  niinulL^ 
from  tbo  time  tbe  report  was  first  beard  tbe  oartbqnake  came  ou  ;  It  was 
observed  by  tbose  wbo  wore  abroad  that  lus  tbe  siiake  pHssed  undoj-  tbem, 
tbo  surface  of  tbe  eartb  sensibly  roBo  up,  and  then  sunk  down  again; 
tbe  violence  of  theebocU,  like  tbat  of  otber  gi  cat  eartli(|uako8,  wasHucb  Fm 
to  oauae  tbe  bouses  to  sbake  and  rock  as  if  they  were  falling  to  pieces  ; 
tbe  doors,  windows,  and  moveables  made  a  fearful  clattering  ;  tbe  pew- 
ter and  cbina  wore  tbrown  frum  tbeir  shelves;  stone  walls,  and  tlie 
tops  of  several  chiuinoys  wero  shalten  down  ;  in  some  places  tbe  duois 
were  unlatcbed  and  burst  open,  and  jieoplo  in  great  danger  of  I'alling, 
The  duration  niay  be  s\ipposed  to  bave  been  about  two  minutes.  The 
limits  of  this  eartbquake  extended  from  tbe  river  Delaware,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, south  west,  to  tbe  Kennebeck,  northeast,  and  at  both  these 
places  it  was  sensibly  ftlt,  Ibougli  tbe  shake  was  but  small.  Its  extent 
must  at  least  bavo  been  700  niilos  ;  it  was  felt  by  vessels  at  sea,  and  in  tbe 
most  remote  westerly  settlenienta  fl7P3),  and  several  springs  of  water  and 
wells,  never  known  to  be  dry  or  frozen,  were  sunk  far  down  into  tbe 
eartli,  and  some  were  dried  np.i 

There  are  no  remarkable  events  of  civic  character 
after  this,  till  the  period  of  Samuel  Thompson's  diary 
IN.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  xxxiv.  397-401].  This 
writer  records  a  number  of  incidents  from  the  year 
1755  and  onward,  connected  with  Wobura  or  with 
other  places,  e.g.,  a  great  earthquake,  1755;  a  violent 
wind,  1761 ;  a  remarkable  storm,  1770;  two  remark- 
able freshets,  1771 ;  twenty  persons  in  Woburn  were 
frozen  on  a  very  cold  day,  1773;  in  1777,  August  15, 
a  hurricane  tore  off  nearly  all  the  roof  of  Woburn 
Second  Parish  meeting-house  (the  one  at  Burlington), 
and  parts  of  other  buildings  were  destroyed,  together 
with  Joshua  Jones*  barns;  a  great  many  apple  trees 
were  blown  down,  many  large  and  strong  trees  turned 
up  by  the  roots,  and  almost  all  the  limbs  were  blown 
off  some,  leaving  their  naked  trunks  standing,  some 
five  or  seven,  and  others  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  the 
devastation  reaching  tAvo  or  three  miles  in  length. 
The  account  of  the  Dark  Day,  May  19,  1780,  is  a 
plain  statement  of  that  occurrence.  It  began  to 
grow  dark  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  darkness  increased  by  degrees  till 
after  twelve,  when  it  was  darker  than  usual  on  a  star- 
light night.  Candles  were  lighted  at  mid-day,  and 
the  people  were  astonished  and  affrighted,  calling  to 

*  The  catalogue  of  tbe  American  portion  of  the  library  of  Uev.  T. 
Prince,  by  W.  II.  AVhitmore,  assigns  another  publication  to  our  Wuburn 
Jobn  Fox.  As  the  Prince  library  is  now  a  part  of  the  Puston  Public 
Library,  Honorable  M.  Chamberlain,  the  librarian,. bas  kindly  fnrnislied 
a  verbatim  copy  of  its  title  : 

Time  and  tbe  end  of  time,  in  two  discourses  ;  Tbe  first  about  Ittdcni]}- 
linn  of  Ti^iie  ;  The  second  about  ConsiilevKtioiitt  of  fiir  lullcr  end.  By  JonN 
Fo,\.  Psalm  1)0  :  12,  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
our  liearts  to  wisdom.  Lam.  1  :  9.  Iler  flltbiness  Is  in  ber  skirts,  she 
remeniberotb  not  her  last  end,  tberefore  ,6be  came  down  wondcrlnlly. 
Non  pudet  te  roliquiaa  vitni  tibi  resorvare,  ct  id  solum  Touipns  borne 
nienti  destinare  quod  in  nullaiu  rem  conferri  posait !  tj,uam  feruni  est, 
tune  vivere  incipere,  cum  desirenrtum  est  ?  Seu  do  brev.  vit.  Boston, 
in  Now  England.  Keprinted  by  B.  Green  and  J.  Alien,  for  Samuel 
Pblllips,  at  tbo  Brick  Shop,  1701.    234pp.  24". 
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mind  passages  of  sacred  writ,  namely,  the  sun  shall 
go  down  at  noon;  the  sun,  his  shining  shall  be 
clothed  with  sackcloth.  The  darkness  departed 
gradually,  and  the  natural  day  revisited  the  earth 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  1784  Meet- 
ing-House  Hill  was  surveyed,  the  town  having  de- 
cided on  it-s  sale.  In  1793  Independence  Day  (July 
4ih)  was  celebrated  by  about  eighty  Woburn  inhabit- 
ants and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen.  A  singing 
exhibition  and  a  lecture  occurred  this  year — unusual 
events.  The  era  of  Middlesex  Canal  commenced  by 
a  preliminary  survey.  In  1794  anew  burying-place 
wafi  provided  in  the  First  Parish  of  Woburn.  On 
July  4,  1796,  one  citizen  raised  a  spire-vane  or 
weather-cock  —  Independence  having  been  declared 
ttoeattj  years  past.  In  1798  there  was  a  school  exhibi- 
tion— another  unusual  occurrence.  In  1799  a  hear- 
ing occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  new  State-House 
about  dividing  the  town  of  Woburn,  and  on  January 
16,  1800,  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  addressed  the 
people  of  W^oburn  on  occasion  of  the  public  services 
of  the  tOAvn  on  the  death  of  General  Washington  ; 
and  on  February  22d,  following,  Mr.  Oliver,  then 
preaching  in  the  town,  delivered  a  funeral  sermon  on 
Washington.  Thus  Woburn  closes  the  century  with 
prospects  among  the  people  of  greater  enterprise  and 
hopes  of  future  prosperity. 

Note. — From  1755  Lo  ISno  the  town  liad  Its  ahare  of  accidentg  ami  lesser 
cataDiltie^.  A  few  are  here  cited  :  ITenry  Beed'e  wife  was  burned  to  death, 
1708— a  gtrange  eveut.  lienjamin  Brooka,  waa  killed  while  felling  a  tree, 
17G9.  Moses  Noyea  having  injured  Peter  Alexander  in  a  scuffle,  1771, 
who  soon  after  flied,  Alexander  being  infirm  at  the  time  of  tbe  atrugi^le, 
Noyea  was  tried,  but  acquitted  ;  the  jurora  findinff  that  Aiexanderdied  a 
natural  death.  In  177^  Tlioniaa  Jooea,  the  pastor  of  tbe  Woburn 
Second  Churcli,  or  Burlington  Cliurch,  waa  stricken  with  paralysis  in  the 
pnlpit,  and  died  the  sjtme  day.  Natliacicl  Kendall  died  of  injuries  in- 
flicted by  Benjamin  Edgell's  atjilllon,  1775.  There  wns  n  great  btir  about 
the  small'pox  1775  and  1785.    Jtiuta  btop  certain  courts  in  the  State, 

1786,  and  troops  are  collected  and  marched  off  to  the  aceno  of  trouble, 

1787.  The  lUv.  Samuel  Sargeant'e  house  in  Woburn  waa  on  fire  on  a 
Sabbath  In  17B8.  The  shed  of  Jonathan  Kemlall  uus  blown  down,  and 
in  ila  fall  injured  William  Tay,  by  breaking  hia  thigh,  and  otberwiae 
bruiaing  him,  17S0.  The  influenza  prevailed  in  1789  ami  1790,  and 
many  aged  persona  died.  Cyrus  Baldwin,  who  waa  drowned  at  Dun- 
Btable,  waa  brought  to  Woburn  and  buried,  1700,  and  a  strange  malady, 
coneiflting  of  a  awelliog  ovpr  the  eye  and  then  of  other  parta  of  the  hetul 
and  throat,  occurred  1791.  Luther  SI mouda  was  killed  by  a  log  that 
rolled  on  liim  at  hia  saw-mil),  1792,  being  found  dead  under  it,  and  his 
fuiher'a  wife  wae  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  ahunt  ten  years  iirevious- 
ly,  or  in  1783.  The  email  pox  prevailed  and  inoculation  waa  permitted 
in  Woburn  and  other  (owna,  1702.  A  young  man,  Ben  jamin  Edgell,  Jr., 
died  auddeoly  while  dancing  at  a  ball,  1793.  Lightning  struck  Bar- 
tholomew RicharJaon'a  house,  and  hurt  hii  daughter  Phebe,  171j4.  Tbe 
Bcboolbouae  waa  on  fire,  but  waa  put  out  aoon,  1796.  Benjamin  Simonde's 
bouse  waa  burned  down,  1797, 

Of  all  these  caanaltics,  but  one  only,  and  that  the  most  important,  we 
have  found  to  be  the  eubject  of  newepiper  notice  :  the  strange  death  of 
Henry  Iteed'e  wife  waa  the  subject  of  a  notice  Jn  the  Boelon  Weekly 
NtiDil^tr  fox  March  31,  1768.  Thia  waa  a  myeterioua  affair,  and  occur- 
red in  the  Precinct,  or  Burlington  part  of  Woburn,  January  18,1768. 
The  woman  was  found  bumed  to  death.  Her  hueband  went  to  do  a 
day'a  work  for  a  neighbor,  leaving  her  aa  well  as  usual,  and  three  of  her 
neighbors  had  called  to  aee  her,  leaving  her  about  sunset  aa  well  ae  ever, 
also,  the  husband  returned  home  about  9  p.u.,  and  on  opening  the 
door  aaw  a  candle  burning  on  the  table  ;  the  flre  on  the  hearth  was 
ac^ore,  but  the  room  wua  filled  with  smoke.  The  man  concluded  that  the 
bouse  waa  oo  hre,  and  on  looking  around  thought  at  fiist  that  the  wife 
waj  in  bed,  bat  efterwardd  to  hie  great  eurpHae  found  her  body  fallen 
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backward  ou  tbe  floor  some  six'  or  seven  feet  away  from  tba  fireplace. 
The  clothes  on  the  forepart  of  her  body  were  burned  to  a  coal;  but, 
singular  to  relate,  neither  her  clothes  or  body,  or  her  face,  hands  or 
arms  were  burned  above  tlie  "  tying  of  the  etrlngs  of  her  cjats,"  or  her 
feet  below  the  ankles.  Impindeutly,  it  appjara,  the  body  was  buried 
without  a  jury  of  inquest.  This  act  occasioned  a  great  uneasliioss 
among  a  number  of  people  who  feared  that  violence  on  the  i)art  of  snino 
ill-minded  pei-son  nii^ht  bo  Ihe  cause  of  the  woman's  being  burned  in 
such  a  shocking  manner.  Her  liudbauil  thereupon  desired  that  her 
body  might  be  dug  up,  which  was  done  on  March  18,  1768,  or  nearly  six 
weeks  after  burial,  and  a  jury  of  inquest  eat  on  the  case.  After  a  strict 
enqniry,  it  appeared  that  no  violence  had  been  ofTorod  her — two  8uti[)ected 
pei*aou8,  Mr.  Xleed  and  Mrs.  Howard  or  Ilayward,  laid  their  haiidson  bur 
body  and  declared  their  innocence,  as  the  great  God  was  their  judge  I  — 
and  the  jury  agreed  that  she  came  to  her  death  by  her  clothes  catching 
flre.  After  this  verdict  some  were  better  satisfied,  while  others  were 
not  so  well ;  but  here  the  matter  eiuled.  The  fact  that  an  attachment 
was  discovered  between  Reed  and  the  Mrs.  Ilayward  of  the  above  slale- 
niont,  whom  be  married  on  September  22,  17GS,  she  bein^;  the  widow  of 
Tiiomas  Hayward,  led  to  suspicions  that  the  first  wife  liad  been  foully 
dealt  with,  and  the  two,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  were 
forced,  as  above  stated,  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  touch  ;  the  belief  being 
that  if  the  murderers  were  made  to  touch  the  murdered  body,  there  wou  Id 
be  some  demonstration,  possibly  miraculous,  of  guilt.  In  the  Reed  case, 
it  is  said,  there  was  no  such  demonstration.  The  liouse  where  the  event 
happened  was  near  Btllerica  line,  and  also  near  Wilmington  line,  in 
present  Burlington.   See  Reed's  JIM.  Reed  Fam.  (1861)  69. 

The  list  of  casualties  from  1768-182G,  is  the  subject  of  articles  in  tlie 
Wohurn  Journal,  July,  August,  1870. 

The  diary  (1765-1814)  of  Samuel  Thompson,  Eiq ,  is  extant,  and 
copied  and  annotated,  1765-1805.  It  is  full  of  particulars  for  the  piM  iod 
covered. 

Ancient  Public  Burial-Grounds. — Those  in 
Woburn  proper  are  two  in  number;  the  first  and 
oldest  is  on  present  Park  Street,  Woburn  Centre,  and 
is  probably  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  the 
town  (1642),  and  the  second  burial-ground — that  on 
Montvale  Avenue — and  also  like  the  other  near  the 
Common,  was  opened  first  as  a  parish  burial-ground 
in  1794,  and  purchased  later  by  the  town  in  1824. 
As  the  city  has  arranged  to  publish  the  matter  pre- 
pared under  thia  head,  it  is  omitted  here. 

The  Census  of  1800. — From  a  volume  containing 
the  census  of  four  towns — -Woburn,  Burlington,  Lex- 
ington and  Bedford — prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Samuel  Thompson,  E-jq.,  assistant  to  the  marshal, 
containing  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families,  the 
number  in  each  family  by  age  and  sex  and  color, 
Woburn 's  total  was  1228.  Houses,  156.  The  first 
total  obtained  was  1217,  but  an  omission  of  eleven 
persons  increased  the  total  to  1228.  The  details  of 
population  on  the  basis  of  1217  inhabitants  are  made 
up  as  follows : 

Males.  Females. 

To  10  years  174  138 

"16     "    109  75 

"26     "   122  100 

"45     "   107  116 

Above  45  years  100  104 

Total  612  5:)ii 

Negroes  and  mulattoes,  male  and  female   18 

Male  whites,  612 

Female  whites,  .'i32 

Laborers  on  the  Middlesex  Canal,  some  foreigners,  and 
some  from  the  neighboring  States,   55 

Total,  1217 

Omissione. 

Elisha  Clapp  and  wife,   2 
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Bamuel  Jlainpfl  Wymnii  and  family,   9 

Toliil   11 

Previous  total  121T 

No.  returned  to  marBhal,  1228 

Wobiiin  1228 

,       Bui'lingtoD,  634 

Loxiiigton  lone 

Bodfoid  638 

Whole  number  3300 


Professional  Men. —  The  Ecclesiastical  Profession. 
■ — Skettilies  of  the  lives  of  the  members  of  this  profes- 
sion in  Woburn  are  given  under  the  heading  of 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

7746  Educaiional  Profession. — The  Rev.  Leander 
Thompson  wrote  an  elaborate  historical  sketch  of  the 
schools  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  for  the  century  closing 
1876,  which  was  published  in  the  annual  town  report 
of  that  year,  pp.  131-185.  He  expresses  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  History  of  Woburn  by  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Sewall,  for  items  of  interest  regarding  the 
schools  previous  to  1775,  and  gives  the  substance  of 
all  to  be  found  on  the  subject  in  that  work.  Little  is 
left  unsaid,  and  the  account  for  the  period  covered 
(to  1876)  is  very  full  and  complete.  There  is  not 
known  to  exist  any  record  or  notice  of  schools  prior 
to  1673.  In  that  year  mention  is  made  of  Allen 
Converse's  wife  and  Joseph  Wright's  wife  as  teaching 
school,  and  in  the  following  year  (1674)  the  selectmen 
agreed  with  Jonathan  Thompson  to  teach  the  bigger 
children,  and  with  Allen  Converse's  wife  to  teach  the 
lesser  children.  Jonathan  Thompson,  therefore,  was 
the  earliest  schoolmaster  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
Woburn.  Other  teachers  of  this  early  period  were  Sam- 
uel Carter,  a  son  of  the  first  minister,  Mrs.  Walker,  the 
Rev.  Jabez  Fox  and  the  Rev.  John  Fox,  his  son,  Tim- 
othy Wadsworth,  of  Boston,  or  his  son,  John  Tufts, 
and  many  others,  most  of  them  young  men  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  college  at  Cambridge,  and 
some  of  them  natives  of  the  town.  Others  were  school- 
masters by  profession  and  natives  of  Woburn,  such 
as  the  three  Richardsons,  Adam,  Isaac  and  Jabez, 
and  the  two  Fowles,  James  and  John — the  latter  a 
teacher  of  eminence — and  Ebenezer  Thompson.  The 
schools  were  originally  kept  in  private  houses.  In 
1713  a  school-house  was  erected  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. The  grammar  school,  kept  by  law  by  the  town, 
was  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  movable  or  rotary, 
or,  in  other  words,  kept  for  a  while  each  in  a  number 
of  different  neighborhoods.  In  1775  and  1776  a 
grammar  school  was  kept  in  each  of  the  two  parishes. 
In  1792  the  people  of  Woburn  appear  to  be  aroused 
from  a  long  lethargy  in  relation  to  their  schools,  and 
active  steps  were  taken  to  improve  them.  Soon  after- 
wards nine  new  school-houses  were  built. 

It  seems  needless  to  go  over  the  same  ground  so 
well  and  so  ably  covered  by  this  report  concerning 
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the  period  covered  by  the  schools  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  High  School  was  organized  and  com- 
menced in  1852.  The  Wai  ren  Acadony  was  founded 
in  1827  and  incorporated  in  1830.  The  sketch  closes 
with  a  valuable  list  of  a  number  of  the  male  teacbers 
in  the  town  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  j)re8ent  cen- 
tury; to  this  list  we  would  add  two  names  of  school- 
masters of  the  last  century  whose  names  are  not  there 
given,  viz.:  Joseph  Burbecn,  died  1794,  sometimes 
styled  Eev.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1731,  a 
schoolmaster  and  occasionally  preached,  but  wiis 
never  settled  in  the  ministry,  and  Jacob  Coggin,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1763,  a  schoolmaster  by 
profession  and  occasionally  preached.  His  grave- 
stone in  the  second  burying-ground  calls  him  "  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,''  He  died  in  1803,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year.  Like  Joseph  Burbeen  above,  he 
was  a  native  of  Woburn.  Jacob  Coggin,  A.M.,  and 
Abigail  Blanchard,  both  of  Woburn,  were  married  by 
Rev.  John  Marrett,  July  3,  1777. 

A  list  of  teachers  of  the  grammar  school  in  Woburn 
till  1771,  with  explanatory  notes,  is  given  in  Sewall's 
Woburn,  586-87.  See  also  ib.  545-46  for  an  orig- 
inal document;  also  ib.,  chaps,  ii.,  vii.,  xiii.,  xvi. 

This  subject  is  also  amplified  in  articles  in  the 
Winchester  Record.  Cf.  vol.  ii.  64-69,  304-15,  463. 
According  to  a  statement  in  one  of  these  articles  the 
town  had  but  one  school-house  till  1760,  certainly  iu 
the  part  now  Woburn  and  Winchester.  School  dis- 
tricts as  such  were  first  established  in  1792,  and  these 
districts  were  not  much  changed  till  1845. 

The  Medical  and  Legal  Professions. — The  material 
on  this  subject  comprises  a  chapter  by  itself,  covering 
thje  colonial,  provincial  and  later  periods. 

The  Military  Profession. — The  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  military  history  of  Woburn  is  comprised 
in  chapters  by  themselves,  covering  the  colonial,  the 
provincial,  the  revolutionary  and  later  periods. 

PociAL  Library.— The  history  of  a  social  library 
existing  in  Woburn  prior  to  1800  is  included  under 
the  subject  of  Libraries. 

Catalogue  of  some  interesting  documents  of  the 
provincial  period  that  have  been  preserved  in  the  Wy- 
vian  Collection  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library  : 

Giles  Alexander,  house  formerly  licensed  for  an  inn  or  tavern,  pur- 
chased by  Noah  Wyman  March  21,  1701,  who  petitions  the  General 
Court  for  an  innholder's  license  on  that  date. 

Samuel  Blodget,  letter  to  .lames  Fowle,  Aug.  26, 1771. 

Nathaniel  Feiton  and  Joshua  Hammond,  heirs  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Jackson,  receipt  to  James  Fowlo,  Dec.  30,  1765. 

Thomas  Fleet  (printer  in  Boston),  \mdated  letter  to,  from  Samuel 
Coolidge. 

James  Fowlo,  unsigned  receipt  to,  for  a  horse  to  Cambridge  com- 
mencement, killed  by  a  chaiy.  Receipt  dated  .Tuly  2,  17G0.  (A  chair, 
more  recently  called  a  "gig,"  was  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  or  chaise 
without  the  top.   The  body  resembled  a  chair.) 

Nathan  Richardson,  letter,  Feb.  18, 1765. 

Draft  of  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  by  Inhabitants  of  Woburn 
and  others,  in  behalf  of  the  "  fowls  callud  pigeons,"  April  4,  1771. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
WOBURX— ( Continued}. 

Cirrt  HISTORY  FROM  1800  TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIME. 

The  opening  of  the  present  century  witnessed  a 
very  different  Woburn  in  the  general  appearance  ox 
its  buildings  and  divellings  than  the  one  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  time.  The  town  then  embraced  all  the 
territory  which  had  been  formerly  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  old  Fir->t  Parish,  and  both  were,  in 
the  effect  of  much  of  their  action,  practically  one. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  town  at  this  period  was 
156,  scattered  over  the  aiea  now  included  principally 
in  the  towi»s  of  Woburn  and  Winchester.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Woburn  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
was  1228.  An  unfinished  description  of  real  estate 
in  Woburn  First  Parish  (October  1,  1798),  intended 
practically  lo  show  the  conditicn  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  century  beginning  with  1800,  conveys  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  houses  and  of  the  business 
resources  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  extent  of  their 
property.  From  this  description  it  would  appear  that 
the  buildings,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  all  of 
wood  ;  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  dwelling-houses 
were  of  two  stories,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber being  of  the  kind  described  aa  "  two  stories  in 
front  and  one  in  rear,"  a  number  of  which  yet  remain. 
A  small  number  (21)  are  mentioned  in  the  unfinished 
description  as  one-story  houses,  and  in  some  cases  the 
number  of  stories  is  not  specified.  As  a  general 
thing  they  were  unpainted  structures,  with  small  pre- 
tensions to  beauty.  In  the  extant  list,  eighteen  are 
described  as  "  old  houses; "  five  as  "  very  old  houses;" 
three  as  "old  and  poor;"  five  as  "not  tenanted  or 
lenantable;"  three  as  "very  poor;"  two  as  "out  of 
repair ;  "  one  was  "part  brick  and  part  wood  ; "  one 
was  "  half  old  and  half  new,  and  unfinished;"  one 
was  "in  good  repair;"  three  were  new  houses;  one 
was  "  almost  new ;  "  another  was  "  not  finished,'"  while 
one  only  is  spoken  of  as  painted.  The  condition  of 
some  of  the  bams  and  out-buildinga  in  the  town  would 
appear  to  be  even  worse  than  some  of  the  dwellings 
we  have  described.  We  have  not  apace  to  go  into  an 
enumeration  cf  further  details  concerning  them,  but 
the  number  of  shoemakers'  shops  would  give  that  buai. 
ness  a  rank  next  to  agriculture  in  the  general  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  opening  of  the 
century  there  were,  at  least,  twenty-two  of  these  shops 
on  the  estates  of  those  owning  them.  They  generally 
stood  near  the  dwelling-house,  and  were  small  build- 
ings, their  average  area  being  eleven  by  eleven  feet. 
There  were  at  that  time  two  buildings  used  as  curry- 
ing shops,  the  area  of  the  largest  being  only  16x14 
feet;  one  tanner's  shop,  16x12;  two  tan-houses,  the 
largest  30x22 ;  and  one  barfc-house,  24x20  feet. 
There  waa  certainly  one  store,  kept  in  an  unfiobhed 


building,  24x18  feet,  and  having  two  windows  of  the 
largest  size.  There  was  another  store  of  lesser  value, 
in  the  present  limits  of  Winchester,  and  this  building 
was  styled  a  "  trading  shop."  There  was  a  store  at 
the  Centre  Village,  kept  by  Zebadiah  Wyman,  as 
early  as  1796,  in  hia  dwelling-house,  and  not  in  a 
building  separate  from  it,  as  in  the  above  instances. 
A  store  of  the  same  kind  waa  kept  by  Major  Abijah 
Thompson  at  North  Woburn,  or  New  Bridge,  in  his 
dwelling-house.  In  1802  Colonel  John  Wade,  who 
died  in  1858,  began  business  in  a  store  at  the  Centre, 
with  a  capital  of  $170.  These  appear  to  be  all  the 
stores  then  in  the  town. 

Of  shops  devoted  to  mechanic  trades,  other  than 
the  leather  trades,  are  the  following :  Wheelwright 
shop,  1 ;  blacksmiths'  shops,  5 ;  saddlers'  shops,  2 ; 
coopers'  shops,  6  ;  joiners'  shops,  2 ;  other  workshops, 
5.  The  saw-mills  in  the  town  were  3,  and  the  grist- 
mills, 7.  There  were  one  cider-mill,  three  cider-mill 
houses,  a  bakehouse,  a  malthouse,  and  ten  chaise  or 
"shay"  houses,  for  a  vehicle  of  some  note  at  that 
period.  The  saw-mills  had  one  saw  each,  and  eacli 
grist-mill  had  one  pair  of  stones. 

The  situation  was  probably  but  little  changed  till 
after  1825,  about  which  time  more  houses  were  built 
around  the  Common  at  the  Centre,  and  the  village 
began  to  grow  in  that  quarter.  After  the  opening  of 
the  Woburn  branch  railroad,  in  1844,  the  village  in 
this  part  of  the  town  received  a  second  impetus  in 
the  way  of  increased  building,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Academy  Hill.  A  view  of  Woburn 
from  that  height  in  1820,  by  Bowen  Burkman,  Esq., 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  centre  vil- 
lage at  that  date,  before  the  marked  changes  of  a 
later  period  had  occurred.  The  Common  at  that  date 
would  appear  to  be  destitute  of  trees,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  no  houses  exist  on  the  level  tract 
easterly  of  Pleasant  Street  and  southerly  of  the  Com- 
mon, except  a  blacksmith  shop  of  E.  W.  Reed.  The 
other  buildings  shown  in  the  sketch  are  leas  than 
thirty  in  number,  and  several  of  these  are  at  some 
distance  from  the  central  point.  One  or  more  houses 
near  the  Common  are  not  included  in  this  pictorial 
representation,  but  the  whole,  we  have  been  told  by 
one  who  remembered  and  who  waa  present  with  Mr. 
Buckman  when  the  sketch  was  made,'  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  the  buildings  near  the  Common  aa  they 
were  from  about  1809  to  1820,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  large  meeting-house  in  the  foreground,  and, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  other  bnildinga,  the  same  aa  they 
were  in  1800,  when  the  town  meeting-houae  atood  on 
the  Common,  and  a  town  achool-houae  atood  on  the 
spot  where  the  large  meetiog-house  stands,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  1820. 

Ajtsals. — Embracing  some  events  of  general  im- 
portance. 1801,  "New  Century,"  writes  Esquire 
Thompson.   The  same  writer  mentions  the  following 
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important   incidents :     Jacob    Eaoies'a   houne  was 
struck  hj  lightning  July  3,  1801.    Deep  enow  in 
February,  1802,  "  very  difficult  to  pa;«  tbe  great 
roada."    A  boat  and  a  large  raft  were  afloat  on  tbe 
Middlesex  Canal,  at  Wilmington,  April  22,  1802,  and 
on  July  5th  following,  two  huudred  to  three  hundred 
people  sailed  on  the  canal,  showing  that  its  construc- 
tion was  progressing,  and  the  manner  in  which  some 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  American  independ- 
ence, July  4th  that  year  being  Sunday.    On  May  29, 
1803,  Sunday,  the  diarist  went  to  meeting  in  a  boat  by 
way  of  tbe  canal,  which  appears  to  he  open  from 
North  Wohurn  to  Wohurn  Centre  at  that  time.  The 
canal  was  opened  its  entire  length  in  this  year.  In 
February,  1804,  tbe  roadd  were  obstructed  with  large 
snow  drifts,  and  the  traveling  continued  bad  through- 
out March.    In  June,  1804,  there  was  a  conference 
with  young  people,  probably  on  tbe  subject  of  reli- 
gion, for,  in  August,  1804,  near  twenty  persons  of- 
fered themselves  to  the  local  church.    Mary  Ann, 
child  of  Zebadiah  Wyman,  was  burned  to  death, 
Sunday,  January  o,  1806,    The  almshouse  is  men- 
tioned in  1806.    The  mail  stage,  1806.  Esquire 
Clapp's  bouse,  July  14,  1807,  was  raised  and  fell, 
killing  three  and  wounding  twenty  or  more  persons, 
some  very  badly.    On  the  day  following  were  three 
burials  of  victims  of  this  disaster — John  Lyman.  Sam- 
uel Wright  and  Joshua  Richardson.    On  July  19th 
following,  another  victim,  Nathan  Parker,  died  of  bis 
wounds  by  his  fall  off  this  tumbling  house-frame. 
An  account  of  this  distressing  accident  appeared  in 
the  Columbian  Ceniinel,  Boston,  July  18,  1807.  The 
frame  of  a  bouse  belonging  to  Major  Jeremiah  Clapp, 
of  Wohurn,  was  raised  on  Tuesday,  July  14,  1807, 
a  day  fair  and  warm,  and  when  the  raising  was 
nearly  completed,  the  whole  frame  fell,  carrying  down 
with  it  ail  who  were  upon  it.    Two  persons  were 
killed  outright  and  another  died  the  night  following. 
The  newspaper  seta  the  number  of  wounded  at  six- 
teen, and  some,  it  feared,  of  these  were  "  wounded 
mortally."    One  of  the  latter,  Nathan  Parker,  died 
of  his  wounds  on  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  the  day 
after  the  publication  of  the  above  newspaper  notice, 
and  was  buried  on  tbe  19th.    It  was  a  sad  disaster  to 
all  tbe  participants,  and  made  a  profoand  impression 
on  the  community.    Long  and  curious  and  quaintly 
eulogistic  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  of  three  of 
the  dead  victims  of  the  accident  are  to  be  seen  in  tbe 
old  second  burying-ground,  on  Montvale  Avenue,  and 
all  state  the  cause  of  death  to  be  "  the  fall  of  a 
house-frame."     These   were  Parker,   Wright  and 
Richardson,    no  stone  to  the  memory  of  Lyman 
being  found.    Jeremiah  Clapp,  the  owner  of  tbe 
house,  was  also  buried  in  the  same  burying-ground. 
His  gravestone  there  standing  gives  the  date  of  bis 
death  as  November  II,  1817,  at  the  ago  of  6fty-five. 
The  late  Colonel  Leonard  Thompson,  in  some  facts 
published  by  tbe  present  writer  in  tbe  Wobum  Jour- 
nal, Febrnary  6, 1869,  states  that  the  number  of  per- 


aons  on  the  frame  at  the  moment  of  its  full  was  thirty 
iiT  more.    Tbe  bouse  was  to  be  a  large,  square  man- 
sion of  three  stories,  and  when  afterwards  completed, 
stood  a  well-known  object  at  Central  Square  till 
within  thirty  years.    It  was  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Main  Street,  near  the  junction  of  Wyman  Street.  Mr. 
Charles  Flagg's  present  house  is  near  its  former  site. 
When  it  was  erected  it  was  tbe  fashion  to  raise  tbe 
frame  of  a  side  complete   from   tbe  ground,  and 
"  raisings,"  as  the  performances  of  putting  together  a 
frame  of  this  sort  were  termed,  were  popular,  and  a 
general  entertainment  of  refreshments  was  provided 
for  all  personM  present.    The  attendance  on  this  oc- 
casion was  unusually  large,  the  house  to  be  con- 
structed being  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions. 
Two  sides  were  to  he  of  brick,  to  be  put  in  after  the 
frame  was  erected.    These,  in  this  case,  were  not  huf- 
ficiently  provided  with  braces  and  occasioned  the 
fall.    Hence,  when  tbe  framework  for  the  crown-roof 
was  put  in  place,  tbe  weight,  with  tbe  large  number 
of  men  upon  it,  was  too  great  for  the  rest  of  tbe 
structure  to  sustain,  and  the  frame  was  first  noticed 
to  lean,  it  then  leaned  more,  and  soon  fell  with  a  loud 
crash,  followed  hy  a  cry  of  agony  from  tbe  injured. 
The  spectators  were  aghast.    Then  followed  a  lUfh  to 
extricate  those  buried  in  tbe  ruins.    The  confusion 
baffled  description.    Tbe  ruins  bad  fallen  in  a  west- 
erly direction.   The  hour  when  the  disaster  occurred 
was  six  P.^f.,  when  the  raising  was  supposed  to  be 
about  completed,  and  an  entertainment  was  to  be  en- 
joyed.   Bui  instead  of  that  occurred  this  fatality? 
All  efforts  to  avoid  tbe  result  failed.    Tbe  bodies  of 
the  killed  were  removed,  horribly  mangled.  Lyman, 
of  North  Wobum,  after  excruciating  suffering,  died 
that  night.    Parker,  residing  near  by,  on  the  Black 
House  estate,  died,  as  we  have  before  said,  during  tbe 
week.    Thirty  or  forty  of  the  "strong  men"  of  the 
town  were  wounded  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Some  of 
them  lingered  months  and  even  years,  even  till  death, 
before  they  were  relieved  of  pain.    Some  were  made 
cripples  for  life.    Jonathan  Tidd,  of  North  Wohurn, 
bad  bis  back  broken,  and  never  walked  readily  after- 
wards.   Many  recovered  gradually  from  their  hurts. 
Among  the  names  of  those  injured  were  Captain  Ish- 
mael    Munroe,  of   Burlington,  Deacon  Benjamm 
Wyman,  Captain  John  Edgell,  Josiah  Parker,  Jona- 
than Thompson  and  Jacob  Converse,  of  Wobum. 
Colonel  Thompson  s&id  tbe  funeral  of  Richardson, 
Wright  and  Lyman  was  held  in  the  Third  Meeting- 
house, which  stood  on  Wobum  Common.   The  pas- 
tor, Joseph  Chickering,  delivered  an  appropriate  dis- 
course on  the  occasion  to  a  large  and  sorrowing  au- 
dience.   The  text  was  Job  i.  19.    Richardson  and 
Wright  were  both  about  to  be  married,  and  their  be- 
reaved ladies  appeared  with  the  chief  mourners  at 
these  funeral  ceremonies. 

The  next  event  of  importance  which  occurred  in 
Wohurn  was  the  burning  of  tbe  town  meeting-house 
on  June  17,  1808 — the  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill 
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Battle.  On  this  date,  "  Woburn  meeting-house  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night; 
thought  to  be  purposely  done"  After  the  burninf*  of 
the  meeting-house,  religious  services  were  held  in  the 
school-house  at  the  Ceutre.  On  July  17,  1803,  oc- 
curred a  storm  of  thunder  and  wind,  very  tempest- 
aoua  in  its  character.  Stables  were  blown  down, 
chaises  were  broken,  glass  windows  also  were  broken 
in  pieces,  the  destruction  being  the  greatest  in  Wil-  j 
miugtan,  Reading,  etc  At  a  town-meeting  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  1,  1808,  it  was  voted  to  set  the 
next  meeting-house  where  the  school-house  then 
stood,  or  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Unitarian 
Church  edifice.  A  month  later,  ou  September  1,  the 
timber  for  the  new  meeting-bouse  arrived  at  Woburn 
from  yew  Hampshire,  by  the  Middlesex  Canai,  and 
on  the  2d  and  3d  of  that  month  it  was  drawn 
out  of  the  caoal  aod  carried  to  the  training-field,  or 
to  the  opeo  spot  easterly  of  the  present  Unitarian 
Church,  now  traversed  by  Winn  Street.  On  the  23d, 
24th  and  25th  of  October,  1808,  etc.,  the  raising  of 
the  Woburn  ileet lug-house  was  in  progress.  On 
June  19,  1809,  the  meeting  house  pews  were  sold,  and 
on  the 28th  insL, following,  the  new  meeting-house  wa.i 
dedicated.  This  was  a  great  occurrence  for  Woburn,  \ 
The  chronicler  devotes  the  following  paragraph  to  it:  ■ 

"  June  28,  1809.  Woburn  new  meeting-house  dedi-  ; 
cated.  Ministers  and  people  from  the  adjacent  towns  | 
attended  and  assisted.  A  fine  day,  and  all  parts  of  | 
the  services  were  performed  decently  and  in  order."  ; 

On  July  2,  1809,  "  Mr.  Chickering,"  the  parish 
minbter,  "  preached  in  the  new  meeting-house  the 
first  Sabbath,"  or  the  first  Sunday  after  its  dedica- 
tion. 

In  December,  1809,  there  was  some  legal  difficulty 
about  the  town  common  land.^.  In  January,  1810, 
Joseph  Brooks  and  Benjamin  Brooks  were  both  frozen 
and  found  dead  in  the  woods;  both  were  buried  the 
23d  of  January.  On  January  IS  the  two  went  into 
the  woods  to  cut  wood,  a  little  before  noon,  the 
weather  then  being  very  mild.  In  the  evening  it  be- 
came excessively  cold  and  they  were  supposed  to  have 
perished  on  that  day,  or  the  night  following,  from 
its  effects.  They  were  found  on  the  20th.  One 
was  fifty,  and  the  other  was  forty-five  years  old.  Cf. 
Wubura  Journal,  August  6,  1870  ;  A".  E.  Hist.  Gen. 
Rtg.,  xiix.  156.  The  weather  on  the  18th,  was  "  fine 
morning,  fair;  cloudy,  P.  il."  ;  on  the  19th,  Friday, 
"  severe  cold,  fair;"  this  w.-xa  the  memorable  ''cold 
Friday"  of  that  year,  concerning  which  much  has 
been  said  and  written  by  the  people  of  that  da}'; 
the  20th  was  "  fair  and  excessive  cold ; "  Sunday,  the 
2l3l,  "  fair  and  very  cold  ;  "  the  cold  had  "  some 
abated"  on  the  22d,  and  the  cold  weatber  continued 
till  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Asa  G.  Sheldon  in 
his  book  (Woburn,  18G2).  has  some  account  of  the 
events  on  this  "  cold  Friday  "  (January  19, 1810) ;  the 
day  before  was  unusually  warm  fjr  winter,  he  eays, 
but  the  aext  morning  brought  a  great  change — the 


cold  was  intense."  Cf.  Woburn  Journal,  for  January 
16,  1885. 

December  25,  Christmas,  wa^  called  by  that  name 
for  the  first  lime  in  these  annals  in  the  year  1810. 
February  2,  Candlemas  day,  is  namedassuch  in  1811. 
On  Ff-.bruary  4,  1811,  was  a  deep  snow  with  great 
drifts  ten  feet  deep.  On  the  11th  of  February  the 
sun  had  not  been  seen  for  ten  days  past.  On  the  21st 
there  was  much  snow  on  the  ground!  On  June  30, 
1811,  there  was  a  contribution  in  Woburn  for  New- 
bury (port),  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1812,  E'^uire  Thompson,  the  diarist,  was  eighty- 
one  years  old,  and  though  his  items  are  continued  till 
1814,  there  is  a  dearth  of  incident.  In  1815  occurred 
an  event  of  considerable  interest  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  namely,  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Chickering,  the  Congregational  minister.  Three  of 
their  children  also  died  about  the  same  time  as  their 
mother.  Her  age  was  thirty-one  years.  There  has 
been  preserved  a  paper  containing  the  order  of  the 
procession  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Chickering,  which 
occurred  on  Monday,  November  6,  1815.  The  pro- 
cession was  to  move  from  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Chickering,  precisely  at  half-past  two  o'clock 
P.M.,  to  the  meeting-house,  in  the  following  order: 

First  mirihaL  Membe™  of  the  Female  BeadlDg  Society.  Second 
marahal.  Corpse.  MonrDsra.  NeigblwriDg  mlDlders  with  their  wive*. 
UemljerB  of  the  cbtirch.  Uemben  of  the  eoclety.  Strengere.  Third 
QjanhaL 

A  marble  slab  in  the  second  burying-ground  covers 
her  "'earthly  remains"  and  those  of  her  three  chil- 
dren who  died  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  she  did. 
She  was  Betaey  White,  of  Concord,  Mass. 

\t  this  period  also  was  issued  a  license  to  a  mann- 
facturer  of  leather,  namely,  to  Abijah  Thorapsoii, 
afterwards  General  Thompson,  to  conduct  a  tannery 
of  twelve  vats  in  Woburn,  owned  by  himself,  for  the 
tanning  of  leather  for  the  term  of  one  year.  This 
license  was  given  in  conformity  to  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  dated  October  21,  1815.  In  1815  oc- 
curred the  famous  September  gale. 

In  1815,  also  occurred  some  interest  in  the  matter 
of  public  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants.  One  Doc- 
tor Fansher  proposed  to  vaccinate  all  in  Woburn 
who  needed  it  at  the  different  school-houses  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  town  of  seventy-five  dollars.  He  would 
attend  also  to  see  that  each  had  the  genuine  "  k:ne- 
pock"  and  insure  their  safety  from  the  small-pox. 
The  doctor  called  this  a  "general  vaccine  inocula- 
tion." He  signed  his  name  S.  Fansher.  He  had  the 
support  of  the  two  village  doctors  and  the  Congrega- 
tioual  minister.  There  is  extant  a  petition  to  the  se- 
lectmen, dated  Aug.  9, 1816,  for  an  article  in  town 
warrant,  to  see  if  the  town  will  accept  the  proposals 
of  the  above  doctor,  "  for  a  general  inoculation  of  the 
kine-pock  throughout  the  town,"  signed  by  Drs.  Syl- 
I  vanus  Plympton  and  Francis  Kittredge  and  the  Rev. 
i  Joseph  Chickering,  and  others.  Again,  in  1823,  Dr. 
Francis  Kittredge  and  nine  others  petitioned  for  an 
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article  in  the  town  warrant  concerning  the  purchase 
of  one  or  more  "bathing  tubs  "  for  the  public  use  of 
the  town.  This  was  a  species  of  sweating-box,  or 
bath,  used  in  connection  with  cases  of  malignant 
fever,  particularly  the  spotted  /ever,  a  disease  which 
raged  with  great  fatality  in  this  region  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Johu  Brooks  Russell,  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  went  to  school  in  Woburn 
a  conple  of  weeks  to  one  Hall  J.  Kelley,  who  had 
started  a  school  of  half-a-dozen  scholars  at  New 
Bridge.  Mr.  Russell  says  "I  boarded  with  a  Mr. 
Thompson  in  a  house  where  Count  Rum  ford  was 
born."  His  impressions  of  Woburn  in  1815  are  given 
in  the  following  brief  recital  :  "I  recollect  Wobnrn 
only  as  a  terribly  dull  farming  town,  partaking  largely 
of  the  depression  that  was  pretty  general  after  the 
war  of  1812."  It  may  be  inferred  that,  at  the  time 
Mr.  Russell  describes,  those  who  pursued  mechanical 
trades,  or  even  exercised  their  skill  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, combined  with  those  employmenta  the  occu- 
patfon  of  agriculture,  which  was  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  their  support.  Even  the  most  well-to-do 
exercised  themselves  personally  in  the  various  duties 
of  fanning,  such  as  haying,  laying  walla,  planting, 
gathering  crops,  caring  for  cattle,  cutting  wood,  etc., 
etc.,  and  the  situation  remaiued  apparently  unchanged 
in  1837,  when  the  shoe  manufacture  was  an  import- 
ant business  in  the  place,  as  it  bad  been  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  the  tanneries  were  only  four 
in  number.  After  the  opening  of  the  Lowell  Railroad 
in  1835,  which  passed  to  the  east  of  the  main  village, 
a  community  grew  up  at  what  was  then  called  East 
Woburn,  now  called  by  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Montvale,  and  here  an  India  rubber  factory  was  es- 
tablished and  other  business,  with  an  attempt  also  to 
establish  a  "silk  farm"  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
silk  industry,  a  subject  then  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  the  country  at  large,  and  also  a  building 
enterprise,  the  whole  proving  less  of  a  success  than 
its  projectors  expected.  At  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Lowell  Railroad  the  south  village  in  AVoburn, 
now  the  town  of  Winchester,  began  to  show  signs  of 
growth,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad. 
Here  a  village  grew  up  which  was  soon  dignified  with 
the  name  of  South  Woburn.  The  population  of  the 
whole  town  in  1837  was  only  2600,  of  which  number 
383  males  and  320  females  were  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
in  the  tanneries  was  77.  In  the  door,  sash  and  blind 
manufacture  were  employed  17  hands  in  three  facto- 
ries. The  nnmber  of  hands  employed  in  the  India 
rubber  mannfacture  is  not  given.  The  Middlesex 
Canal,  which  ran  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  main  vil- 
lage, was  in  operation,  and  added  an  element  of  vari- 
ety and  enterprise,  but  it  was  soon  destined  to  fail, 
because  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  railroads. 
The  main  village  was  described,  at  that  date,  as  con- 
sisting of  about  "  70  or  80  dwelling-houses,  a  number 


of  mechanic  ^thops  and  mercantile  >tore9,  with  4 
churches, — 1  Congregational,  2  Baptist  and  1  Univer- 
salist,  and  an  academy."  Horn  Pond  at  th.it  time  was 
also  a  place  of  couaiderable  resort,  and  in  the  warm 
season  a  house  on  its  shore  was  well  patronized  by 
visitors,  who  came  by  boat  on  the  canal,  which  had 
six  locks  at  this  place,  the  whole  spot  being  made 
attractive  by  summer  houses,  bowling  alley  (on  the 
island  in  the  pond),  boat-houses,  fountain, groves  and 
beautiful  scenery. 

In  1846,  according  to  a  writer  in  that  year,  after  the 
Woburn  Branch  Railroad,  two  miles  in  len^h,  to  Wo- 
burn Centre,  had  just  been  constructed,  Woburn  was 
essentially  a  manufacturing  town ;  pleasant  villages 
had  sprung  up  in  various  parts  ;  the  principal  manu- 
facture was  of  shoes  and  of  leather;  besides  these  were 
manufactories  of  doors,  blinds  and  sashrs,  mahogany 
veneers  and  knobs,  furniture,  tin  and  cabinet-wares, 
India  rubber  goods,  sewing  silk,  files,  saws  and  lasts. 
The  houses  of  public  worship  were  then  2  Congrega- 
tionalist,  2  Baptist  and  1  Universal ist.  Warren 
Academy,  opened  in  1828,  was  flourishing,  and  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  centre  on  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence. The  town  contained  some  beautiful  farms. 
Horn  Pond  was  still  remarkable  for  its  rural  beauties, 
and  numerous  visitors  were  still  attracted  to  it  from  a 
distance.  The  hills,  dales  and  woods  of  the  towu 
were  exceedingly  pleasant;  To  this  period  the  in- 
habitants had  been  mostly  of  the  original  stock.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  1846,  whose  career  as  minister 
of  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  Woburn  cov- 
ered the  period  from  1822  to  1847,  speaks  of  them  as 
a  peaceable  people,  as  a  stable  people, — not  change- 
able nor  fickle, — Iheir  habits  were  country  habits ; 
like  Mr.  Bennett  himself,  they  were  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  country,  and  were  accustomed  to  industry, 
economy  and  plain  manners.  He  was,  he  said, 
brought  up  to  saw  his  own  wood,  to  make  his  own 
fire;  in  a  word, to  wait  upon  himself;  and  in  Woburn 
he  wag  among  a  plain  country  people  of  similar  habits 
and  customs.  With  the  opening  of  the  railroads  and 
the  increase  of  manufacturing  came  persons  who 
were  natives  of  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  set- 
tled down  among  them,  and  with  them  aUo,  in  large 
numbers,  came  a  body  of  foreigners,  principally  of 
Irish  extraction,  who  readily  found  work  in  the  shops 
and  soon  became  an  important  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place.  This  race  was  strong  and  willing 
to  work,  and  became  the  owners,  in  time,  of  their  own 
dwellings  and  of  much  real  estate.  They  have  furnished 
the  community  with  many  sober,  industrious  and 
patriotic  citizens,  and  have  borne  well  their  share  of 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  community.  The 
presence  of  this  large  body  of  strangers  modified  many 
of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  the  older  citizens, 
making  them  more  cosmopolitan  in  their  views  and 
manner  of  life,  and  the  contact  of  races,  it  may  be 
said  without  prejudice,  has  been  mutually  beneficial, 
— the  strangers  adopting  some  of  the  better  qualities 
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if  the  older  stock  in  modes  of  business  and  life,  in 
fedacation  and  refinement. 

:Iq  1850,  after  the  loss  of  the  village  of  South  Wo- 
^burn,  which  in  that  year  was  incorporated  as  the  town 
[of  Winchester,  a  miniature  directory  of  Woburn  was 
published,  which  contains  some  valuable  particulars 
yarding  the  amount  of  business  then  performed  in 
Jhe  town  and  the  names  of  those  conducting  it.  The 
afeather  manufactories  were  then  thirteen  in  number, 
jconducted  by  Abijah  Thompson  &  Co.,  in  two  yards, 
lyB.  Winn  &  Co.,  in  four  yards,  John  Cummings,  Jr., 
;  Co.,  Bond  &  Tidd,  Charles  Tidd  &  Co.,  Cyrus  Cum- 
lings,  G.  L.  Ingerson,  William  Tidd,  Henry  Tidd, 
{arris  Munroe,  Warren  Fox,  John  Shepard  and  Jo- 
seph Dow.    The  shoe  manufacturers  were  Nichols, 
Tina  &  Co.,  John  Flanders,  Grammer  &  Brother, 
Ihhn.Tidd  &  Son,  D.  Buckman  &  Son,  F.  K.  Cragin, 
Wlliam  Flanders,  Luther  Holden,  Oliver  Green,  Je- 
iuthun  Richardson,  S.  Caldwell,  Frederick  Flint,  Al- 
fan  W.  Manning,  James  D.  Taylor,  Daniel  Cum- 
|miog3,  S.  T.  Langley,  Harris  Johnson,  Augustus 
ionndy,  C.  H.  Thwing,  A.  S.  Wood,  William  Leathe, 
P.  Smith,  Nathan  Hyde  and  H.  H.  Flanders, — 
|twenty-four  concerns.    The  boot  manufacturers  num- 
Ibered  two  concerns — Winthrop  Wyman  and  S.  R. 
fDuren,  Jr.    Of  stores  there  were  six  English  and 
Test  India  goods  stores,  kept  by  Nichols,  Winn  & 
iCo.,  Thompson  &  Tidd,  William  Woodberry,  Martin 
|L.  Converse,  William  S.  Bennett  and  Thompson  & 
IFIagg  ;  two  dry  goods  stores,  kept  by  John.Fowle  (2d) 
laad  Nathan  Wyman^  Jr. ;  merchant  tailors'  estiiblish- 
tments,  two,  kept  by  Gage  &  Fowle  and  Philip  Teare  ; 
fWest  India  goods  alone,  four  stores,  proprietors,  L. 
jP.  Davis,  William  Beers,  The  Protective  Union  or 
S Union  Store  and  J.  S.  Ellis ;  hats,  caps  and  shoes,  B. 
IE.  Wyer  &  C  ). ;  millinery,  M.  A.  Teare,  J.  Brainard 
[and  Betsey  Roundy;  clothing,  Amos  Bugbee ;  hard- 
sware,  Kimball  &  Ladd  and  E.  Trull;  books  and  sta- 
Itionery,  G.  W.  Fowle;  jewelry,  W,  M.  Weston;  drugs 
jand  medicines,  E.  Cooper  &  Son  and  E.  Trull  5  paints 
tand  oils.  Cutter  &  Otis;  lumber,  Richardson  &  Colla- 
:  inore.    There  was  the  usual  number  of  professional 
'men  for  a  population  of  nearly  3800  persons,  viz., 
[ clergymen,  lawyers  and  physicians.    The  number  of 
idweiliDgs  in  1850  was  617  ;  shops  of  all  kinds,  279; 
[tftD-houaes,  8  ;  ware-houses  and  stores,  21 ;  mills,  8  ; 
jbarns,  241. 

'.After  1850  the  era  of  the  weekly  local  newspaper 
iCommenced,  which  has  continued  regularly  without 
fc^gsation  to  the  present  time.  Many  of  these  enter- 
Iprises  had  been  started,  and  the  existence  of  some  of 
Ithem  was  of  brief  duration  only  ;  others  have  bad  a 
fell-nigh  continuous  existence  from  the  time  of  their 
Icommencemenl,  particularly  the  Woburn  Journal 
[and  the  Woburn.  Adveriuer,  iu  both  of  which  a  much 
iller  account  is  given  of  the  current  local  events 
lifln  could  be  in  any  manner  attempted  here.  The 
Yulmrn  Journal  began  in  1851,  and  has  continued 
ier  varioua  names,  sucJi  as  the  Middleaesc  Journal, 


1854,  and  the  Woburn  Journal  again  in  1873,  to  the^ 
present  time.  The  Woburn  Advertiser  began  iu  1871,' 
and  continued  till  1889,  when,  by  the  death  of  its  edi-; 
tor  and  proprietor,  who  had  published  it  from  the^ 
first,  its  existence  ceased.  Its  place  is  now  filled  byi 
the  Woburn  City  Press,  which  has  entered  upon  it^. 
second  year.  Two  papers  of  ability  and  note — the' 
Wobtirn  Budget,  1867-1863,  .and  the  Woburn  Towns- 
vian,  1864 — were  published  during  the  years  men- 
tioned, but  were  abandoned  on  account  of  their  pro-, 
jectors  and  managers  entering  the  army  during  the' 
American  Civil  War. '  The  period  between  1850  and' 
1860,  in  Woburn,  might  be  called  a  money-making, 
period  ;  mechanics  made  good  livings,  store-keepers ^ 
accumulated  money,  and  professional  men  and  man" 
ufacturers  accumulated  wealth.  The  financial  trou- 
bles of  1857  did  not  make  any  great  impression  here.i 
Indeed,  the  period  might  be  termed  the  halcyon- 
period  of  Woburn,  when  contentment  and  manufac- 
turing prosperity  reigned  supreme.  In  1860  the  Lynn 
strike  of  shoemakers  made  some  impression  in  Wo- 
burn, and  the  writer  remembers  one  procesjion  of  so- 
called  strikers  connected  with  that  movement  march- 
ing in  the  streets  of  this  town.  But  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  1861-1865,  created  an  enormous  demand 
for  leather — Woburn's  staple  product — and  the 
growth  of  business  and  of  the  town  itself  was  very 
marked — much  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before — 
and  the  impetus  of  that  period  has  continued  to  the 
present.  From  617  dwellings  in  1850,  the  number 
had  increased  to  988  in  1860,  to  1074  in  1861,  to 
1323  in  1870,  to  1691  in  1880,  and  to  2007  in  1887, 
and  2145  in  1889.  The  most  marked  civil  events 
of  the  period  from  18-30  to  1889  were  this  rapid 
growth,  the  action  of  the  town  during  the  civil 
war,  which  belongs  more  especially  to  the  military 
history  of  the  place ;  and  an  extensive  fire  in  the 
month  of  March,  1873,  which  destroyed  one  church 
edifice  and  several  business  structures  ;  and  the  gift 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  from  one  of  the  citizens  for 
a  free  public  library  ;  the  construction  of  a  loop  of 
the  former  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  now  the  Eas- 
tern Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
through  the  place  in  1885;  the  extension  of  the  horse 

lOtlier  Dawspaperd  in  Woburn  were  The  Sentinel,  1839  ;  Woburn  Ga- 
zette, 184-2-44  ;  Tlie  New  England  Family,  .1844  or  45  ; .  Gazette  iigaiii  1846- 
47  ;  Weeklu  Advertiser,  1846  ;  Guide-Poet,  184t)-48  ;  Young  Independent, 
(amateur),  1872;  Our  Paper  (Unilarlan),  1876-78;  Church  at  Work 
(BaptistJ,  1875-76;  The  Silent  Worker  (Motlioillst),  1876;  Weekly  Inde-' 
pendent,  1878  ;  Woburn  Item,  1879;  GraUan  Echo,  1881-82;  Wuburn 
Ofurier,  1882-84;  t/iiion  TKEeW;/,  1884-85. 

Under  the  topic  of  *'  All  About  Woburn  "  the  publlahera  of  the 
Woburn  Budget  began  a  aerlea  of  articles  Oct.  14,  1859,  entitled,  Newa- 
papere,  Military,  Woburn  Banda,  Firemen,  Saw-ltfauufacturlng,  Gas-. 
Works,  Hat  Manufacture,  Woburn  Tract  Society,  Leather  Manufacture, 
etc. ,  subjects  of  interest  to  the  people  of  that  time.  A  parish  newspaper 
called  Our  Paper  (1875-78),  contained  artlclos  of  a  similar  kind,  e.  g., 
Woburn  In  Kugland,  Liberal  Christianity  in  Woburn,  The  Water  Sup- 
ply, The  Press,  and  Library. 

Tiie  Hm-ald  of  Truth  and  Evangelical  Messenger,  a  religious  periodical, 
waa  published  and  edited  iu  Woburn  by  Marli  Allen,  v61.  i.  to  vil.  1807- 
74.  , 
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railroad  frorti  North  Woburn  to  Winchester  and  the 
«ODStniction  of  another  horse  railroad  from  Woburn 
to  Stoneham  ;  the  introduction  of  electric  light  in  ad- 
dition to  gas,  etc.,  etc.;  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  as  a  city  in  1888;  the  increase  of  institutions 
and  facilities  which  accompany  the  growth  of  a  largo 
place — these  are  the  evident  features,  to  be  observed 
by  all  comers,  of  her  present  prosperity. 

NoTF.. — The  description  of  reai  entate  in  Woburn  First  Porish  in  1798 
■wns  (leaigned  to  sorve  aa  a  basis  for  tbe  valuation  required  l)y  tbe  asflesa- 
ment  of  tbe  United  States  direct  tax  of  tliat  year.  Tlie  original  volume 
belongs  to  the  "Woburn  Public  Library,  and  a  copy  in  manuscript  has 
been  nindo  from  it.  All  the  details  given  are  now  very  valuable  to  con- 
veyancers aud'antiquaries.  In  the  original  there  is  an  attedlptat  alpha- 
betical arraDgenient.  The  copy  is  indexed.  The  description  gives  the 
dimensions  of  the  houses,  tbe  number  of  their  windows,  tbe  amount  of 
glass,  the  number  of  their  stories,  the  names  of  their  owners,  and  the 
value  of  the  houses  and  the  land  on  which  they  stood.  The  other  prop- 
erty is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Tbo  original  hook  was  pre^ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  Snmuel  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Woburn,  the 
•'principal  asflessor"  of  the  district,  and  the  handwriting  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Jeduthun  Kichardson,  "  assistantaHsessor  "  for  Woburn  First 
Parish,  for  tho  most  part.  An  introduction  to  the  copy  above  mentioned 
contains  considerable  information  which  we  cannot  give  here.  The 
description  was  not  completed,  because  a  portion  of  the  act  authorizing 
tbe  tax  wos  soon  repealed,  and  the  speciOcatioDs  in  relation  to  dwelling 
h'ouses,  their  situation;  their  dimensions  or  area,  their  number  of  stories, 
the  number  and  dimensions  of  their  windows,  and  their  building  mate- 
rials, were  no  longer  required.  A  description  of  some  of  these  houses, 
by  Leander  Thompson,  is  published  in  the  Winchester  Record^  i.  131- 
147,  and  extracts  from  the  above  description  of  real  estate  are  given  in 
articles  in  the  Winchester  Record,  i.  147-161. 

Some  interesting  jilaus  of  the  Academy  Hill  lots,  so  called,  of  date 
1846,  are  found  in  the  Thompson  Collection  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library.  These  were  based  on  a  previous  plan  of  the  Coolldge  lots,  so 
called,  laid  out  by  Lulte  Fowls  in  1827.  The  names  of  the  owners  of 
lots  are  quite  fully  given  on  the  plans,  as  well  as  in  a  copy  of  Luke 
Fowie's  field-book,  jnade  June  18,  1846,  by  Benjamin  Gutter,  and  pre- 
served with  them. 

,The  particulars  of  the  death  of  Mary  Ann,  child  of 
Zebadiah  Wyman,  are  told  more  fully  by  her  father 
in  the  family  MSS.  The  accident  occurred  at  3 
o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  Sabbath.  Her  mother  and  her- 
self were  at  home,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
gone  to  meeting.  The  child  undertook  to  kindle  a 
fire  in  the  house,  when  her  clothes  caught  fire.  By 
shaking  them  to  put  it  out  a  blaze  was  created  and 
instantly  she  was  wrapped  in  flames.  Her  mother's 
exertions  were  unavailing;  the  child  died  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after.  At  the  moment  of  the  accident, 
Mr.  Ohickering,  the  minister,  was  relating  the  deaths 
of  the  year  past  in  the  parish  and  entreating  the  peo- 
ple to  consider  the  uncertainty  of  life.  "At  that 
moment,'' writes  her  father,  "the  fatal  scene  opened 
on  Mary  Ann  I  " 

Nathan  Wyman  in  a  Bible  (edition  of  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Worcester,  1801)  made  the  following  entry 
in  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  meeting-house  of 
1809  :  "  June  28,  1809,  Woburn  new  meeting-house 
dedicated.  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood  made  the  first  prayer 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Ohickering  preached  the  sermon 
from  Acts  7  :  48.  Rev.  Mr.  Marrett  made  the  last 
prayer."  This  Bible  was  the  property  of  Nathan 
Wyraan  as  early  as  1805.  Mr.  Ohickering  in  his 
printed  dedicatory  discourse,  1809,  gives  a  number  of 


particulars  concerning,  the  new  house  and  the  burn-' 
ing  of  the  old  one.  The  building  was  the  fourth 
meeting-house  which  hud  been  erected  by  the  church 
and  parish.  The  house  was  decent  and  becoming 
their  circumstances;  it  united  simplicity  with  ele- 
gance. After  the  former  meeting-house  was  discov- 
ered to  be  on  fire  near  the  hour  of  midnight,  June  17, 
1808,  in  less  than  an  hour  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
Several  circumstances  evinced  a  design  on  the  part  of 
some  one  to  destroy  the  house.  Mr.  Ohickering  re- 
cites them,  but  says  nothing  had  transpired  to  justify 
a  suspicion  of  any  individual.  It  had  been  custom- 
ary to  keep  tho  town's  stock  of  powder  in  the  tower 
of  the  house,  but  the  explosion  of  this  was  so  incon- 
siderable on  the  night  of  the  fire,  that  most  of  it 
must  have  been  removed.  The  house  which  was  de- 
stroyed was  raised  in  1748,  and  finished  in  1752. 
Zebadiah  Wyman  (the  2d),  in  his  family  MSS.,  speak- 
ing of  that  house,  says,  "  Our  new  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  the  first  week  in  December,  1748;  the  stee- 
pie  (or  tower)  was  put  up  in  June,  1749."  The  edi- 
fice of  1809  cost  $7911,  and  the  building  was  orna- 
mented with  a  handsome  steeple.  A  fund  of  $3000 
was  acquired  by  the  sale  o^  pews,  the  income  of  which 
was  intended  to  be  applied  towards  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  society. 

An  interesting  illustrated  article  on  the  Middlesex 
Canal  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe,  May  12,  1889. 
The  principal  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  canal  are 
Eddy,  Vose  and  Sherburne.  The  stock  ledger  of  the 
canal  company  belongs  to  the  Woburn  Public  Library. 
Of.  Woburn  Journal,  Jan.  30,  and  Feb.  13,  20,  1885, 
for  sketches  of  a  trip  on  the  canal  and  its  history. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Leather  Busi- 
ness.— John  and  Francis  Wyman,  brothers,  and 
early  settlers,  were  tanners,  and  had  their  tanning 
establishment  near  the  corner  of  Main  and  the 
present  Wyman  Street,  where  the  tan  vats  are  still 
said  to  be  buried  up  in  the  hollow  spot  directly 
south  of  the  junction  of  these  two  streets.  Another 
early  tanning  establishment  was  that  of  Gershom 
Flagg,  to  the  north  of  Woburn  Common,  on  a  spot 
now  traversed  by  Winn  Street.  Here,  in  1673,  he 
had  one  dwelling-house,  a  bark-house,  mill-house, 
beam-house,  and  tan  vats  with  an  acre  of  land  belong- 
ing, being  situated,  according  to  the  description,  in- 
High  Street,  near  the  meeting-house,  and  bounded 
west  on  the  lands  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  the 
town  minister,  and  east  by  the  town  burying-place, 
now  the  ancient  cemetery  on  Park  Street,  and  south 
by  the  training-field,  or  the  present  Common  or  its 
original  limits.  This  laud  and  house-plot  was  some 
of  it  bought  and  some  of  it  was  given  by  the  town., 
As  the  proprietor  of  this  tannery  was  killed  in  battle 
with  the  Indians  in  1090,  and  as  nothing  further  is 
heard  of  it,  it  probably  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  use, 
and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  these  early  establish- 
ments were  conducted  upon  anything  more  than  a 
small  and  very  limited  scale.    The  Wymans  appear 
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to  be  followed  in  their  business  in  the  original  place 
by  a  later  member  of  their  family,  Jonathan  Wyman, 
and  still  later  David  CummiDgs,  Jonathan  Tidd, 
Jeremiah  Clapp  and  Jesse  Richardson,  the  fourth, 
were  engaged  in  the  leather  manufacturing  businees 
in  buildings  of  small  size  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
David  Cummings,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Hon. 
John  Cummings,  of  Woburn,  came  to  Woburn  from 
Andover,  about  1756,  and  here  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tanning  and  agriculture  on  land  employed  by 
Hon.  John  Cummings  for  the  same  purpose  at  a 
more  recent  date.  This  land  was  purchased  bj'  David 
Cummings  of  Israel  Reed,  about  Nov,  12,  1756,  and 
contained  about  thirty-six  acres.  Jn  1770  David 
Cummings  purchased  a  farm  in  Woburn  of  Abijah 
Smith ;  that  farm  contains  the  old  Cummings  home- 
stead, and  has  always  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  since  the  date  of  purchase  from  Smith. 
The  deed  was  recorded  on  Aug.  30,  1770.  The 
farm  contained  about  127  acres,  with  a  way 
across  it.  In  his  day  the  winter  was  devoted  to 
tanning  and  the  summer  to  farming,  and  the  tanning 
business  was  conducted  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed. 
John  Cummings,  his  grandson,  followed  David,  by 
beginning  business  as  a  tanner  about  1804,  and  about 
1830  took  up  the  manufacture  of  "  chaise  leather"  as 
a  specialty,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  wide  repu- 
tation for  that  article.  He  next  manufactured  enam- 
eled leather,  and  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first, 

'to  use  the  splitting-machine,  and  was  subsequently 
the  almnner  of  the  fund  contributed  by  the  leather 
interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  inventor  of  that  useful 
machine.^  He  relinquished  in  later  life  hia  business 
to  the  management  and  control  of  his  eldest  son,  the 
present  Hon.  John  Cummings,  and  it  was  this  bus- 
iness which  built  up  the  village  of  Cummingaville  in 

•Woburn.  General  Abijah  Thompson,  who  became 
an  apprentice  in  the  business  of  tanning  and  curry- 
ing leather,  in  1810,  and  served  four  years,  began 

1  There  is  preserred  In  the  Woburn  Public  Library  {Wyman  Coll.  MSB., 
Index,  p.  12S),  a  paper  of  date  1811-12,  enlitled,  "  Account  of  my  time 
and  expense  attending  to  the  concerns  of  the  proprietors  of  tile  patent 
machine  for  splitting  or  sharing  leather,"  but  to  wiiom  it  refers  ia  not 
evident.   The  inventor  of  the  machine  was  evidently  Samuel  Parker,  of 
Billerlca,  who  obtained  patents  on  leather-splitting  machines  in  1808, 1809, 
and  1813.    He  was  a  poor  man,  and  wa3  helped  by  Junatlian  Tidd,  of 
•Woburn,  at  the  outset,  and  was  the  person  to  whom  John  Cummings, 
Sr,  was  almoner,  as  noticed  in  the  text.    lie  died  at  Billerica  in  1811. 
,Cf.  Hazen's  MUUiry,  281  ;  Davis'  Manufacture  of  Leather,  383.  Woburn 
*  inventors  who  have  obtained  patents  for  improvements  on  these  machines 
ire  John  B.  Tay,  1855;  George  Eeynolds,  1874;  J.  D.  McDonald  and 
W,  Beggs,  1883  ;  E.  Cummings,  188.^-85.    The  machines  of  John  D.  Mc- 
I)onald  and  William  Beggs,  and  of  Eustace  Cummings  are  dfscribed  at 
length  in  Davis'  MunufuclMre  of  Leather,  ^f.  375-8,  380-83. 

Other  Woburn  names  connected  with  Inventions  used  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  leather  are  th^  following :  F.  W,  Perry  and  J.  H.  Pierce, 
'  1869  ;  J.  W.  McDonald,  1878,  79,  '81 ;  E.  D.  Warren,  1881-82  ;  C.  H.- 
Taylor, 1881 ;  J.  MaxweU,  1874  ;  J.  Parker,  1866  ;  J.  H.  Hovey,  1882  ; 
W.  Ellard,  1661,74;  C.  A.  McDonald,  1872  ;  E.  B.  Parkhuret,  1878  ;  J. 
'  Champion,  1870 ;  C.  B.  Bryant,  1883  ;  J.  T.  Freeman,  1885-86  ;  William 
fH.  Wood,  18M.    Cf.  Davis'  Manufacture,  pp   235,  334,  335,408,430, 
440,  466,  467,  651,  615.    James  W.  McDonald's  invention  of  an  unhalr- 
ing  machine  is  mentioned  In  the  Encj/ctopmfiia  Britaunica,  9th  ed., 
•Iippl.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  577. 


with  two  dollars  capital,  in  1814,  in  Woburn,  in  a 
small  tannery  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
junction  of  the  present  Cambridge  and  Russell 
Streets.  At  this  time  he  had  two  apprentices.  He 
continued  in  this  way  for  about  ten  years  ;  then  he 
bought  a  tract  of  fifteen  acres  with  a  small  water 
privilege  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  was  a  rough 
place,  but  he  commenced  clearing  it,  built  a  dam, 
erected  a  building  and  put  dovvn,twenty  vats,  enlarg- 
ing by  degrees  his  business  as  he  gained  in  capital, 
till  he  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
leather  manufacturers  of  the  time.  Thus  the  village 
of  Thompsonville  was  commenced,  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  General  Thompson's  factory  increased  the 
leather  manufacture  in  Wobura  till  it  assumed  very 
important  proportions.  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  a 
brother  of  General  Abijuh,  commenced  business  in 
Woburn  on  a  small  scale  in  1823,  in  a  long  and  nar- 
row building,  still  standing  in  that  part  of  the  town 
now  known  as  Cummingsville,  and  lived  in  one  end 
of  the  same  building  that  was  also  his  manufactory- 
He  was  prospered,  removed  also  his  business  to  the 
centre,  where  he  built  a  manufactory,  and  later  re- 
moved to  Winchester,  and  there  built  another.  Such 
was  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  leather  busi- 
ni  sa  in  Woburn. 

Miscellany. — A  printed  report  of  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Woburn  Agricultural 
and  Manufiicturing  Company  (1836)  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  enterprise  known  as  the  Woburn  silk 
farm,  and  the  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  an  arti- 
cle by  H.  F.  Smith  in  Boston  Globe,  July  15,  1883.  A. 
few  of  the  mulberry  trees  set  out  at  the  time  are  said 
still  to  remain.  The  company  expected  to  raise  or- 
anges also  on  their  land,  and  this  feature  of  their 
enterprise  ia  preserved  in  the  name  of  Orange  Street, 
at  Montvale. 

An  ioteresting  article  on  the  houses  shown  in 
Bowen  Buckman's  picture  of  1820,  and  others,  was 
published  by  the  Rev.  Leander  Thompson  in  the 
Woburn  Oity  Press,  Feb.  6,  1890. 

A  lithographic  plan  of  the  building  lots  owned  by 
Sylvanua  Wood  and  J.  E.  Littlefield,  in  1845,  in  the 
present  populous  Highland  District  in  Woburn,  shows 
that  in  that  year  there  was  only  one  house  on  that 
tract — the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
G.  Pollard.  The  first  person  to  live  in  the  house  was 
Mr.  Littlefield,  followed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Kimball,  and 
later  on  by  his  brother,  John  R.  Kimball.  At  the 
date  of  1845  there  was  a  stopping-place  on  the  Wo- 
burn Branch  Railroad  at  the  Green  Street  crossing.^ 

The  Mishawdm  House. —Besides  the  Horn 
Pond  Hotel  there  was  another  resort  of  some  celebrity 


^Of  some  Interest  in  this  connection  are  lithographio  plans  of  house- 
lots,  belonging  to  Jeduthun  Fowle,  in  this  same  neighborhood,  of  date 
1849  and  1856.  These  plans  show  adjoining  tracts  of  land  and  streets, 
besides  the  location  of  dwelling-bouses,  etc.  These,  with  the  original 
drafts,  are  to  be  found  with  the  Thompson  plans  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library. 
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ill  Wobiirii,  knowu  as  the  Mishuwuiri  House,  which, 
though  on  (.he  line  ol'the  main  atiige  routes,  wus  also 
approached  by  way  of  the  Middlesex  Canal.  This 
house  WHS  advertised  as  a  "  Hotel  in  Woburn  "  as 
early  as  the  year  1813,  in  which  year  Thomas  Murphy 
from  Concord  had  taken  it,  describing  it  as  a  "  pleas- 
ant and  commodious  house,  lately  owned  by  Ichabod 
Parker."  It  was  at  that  time  "half  a  mile  north  of 
the  [Woburn]  meeting-house,  and  only  nine  miles 
from  Oharlestown  bridge."  Pains  had  then  been 
taken  to  beautify  the  garden,  to  prepare  walks  and 
bowling-alleys,  and  there  was  also  a  large  fish-pond 
near,  and  a  variety  of  game  in  the  neighboring  woods 
and  fields  ;  the  place  was  also  said  to  afford  many 
charms  to  persons  fond  of  exercise  and  sports.  The 
proprietor,  in  1813,  had  a  large  hall  and  could  accom- 
modate companies  for  balls,  fire-clubs,  canal  parties, 
etc.,  at  the  shortest  notice;  the  canal,  he  said,  at  its 
season,  afforded  a  romantic  and  charming  ride.  The 
house  was  only  thirty  rods  from  the  canal  banks. 
Small  parties  could  take  the  packet  boat,  which  arrived 
from  Boston  and  Charlestown  at  one  o'clock,  after- 
noon, dine,  spend  the  afternoon  and  the  morning 
of  the  following  day  in  fishing  and  gunning,  and  re- 
turn at  one  o'clor.k,  the  second  day,  in  the  same  con- 
veyance, or  they  could  be  accommodated  with  a 
carriage,  if  desired.  The  house  was  on  the  direct  road 
from  Boston  to  Billeirica,  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Andover 
and  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  Portsmouth,  F.  H.  The 
distance  from  Boston  was  just  far  enough  to  ride 
w  ithout  stopping,  and  boarders  were  accommodated 
on  liberal  terms.  The  house  stood  on  Main  Street, 
near  corner  of  New  Boston  Street,  on  the  estate  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Griffin  Place.  A  portion  of 
the  building  now  stands  on  Kilby  Street.  Many 
years  before,  in  1775,  Woburn  was  on  the  upper  stage 
route  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  and  in  1812  the  al- 
manacs speak  of  the  town  as  being  on  the  road  from 
Boston  to  Amherst,  N.  H.,  all  of  which  coincideo 
with  the  statement  given  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
Mish  awum  Hotel  of  1813.  In  1828  the  hotel  was  the 
half-way  house  between  Boston  and  Lowell  for  the 
line  of  stage-coaches  running  between  these  two 
places,  and  fourteen  stages  each  way  are  said  to  have 
made  this  house  their  frequent  stopping-place.  Cf. 
Woburn  Journal,  August  21,  1885. 

Events  fhom  the  Guide-post. — The  following 
list  of  notable  events  was  prepared  at  our  request  by 
Mr.  J.  Cushing  Richardson,  from  the  files  of  the 
Woburn  Weekly  Advertiser  and  Guide-post,  1846-1848. 
No.  1  of  the  former  paper  was  dated  Sept.  3,  1846. 
Vol.  I,  No.  1 :  Town-meeting;  N.  A.  Richardson, 
moderator.'  Phalanx  parade.  Notice  of  Woburn 
Debating  Club  meeting  and  Episcopal  services  at  the 
town^hall,  Sept.  6.  Advertisements  of  the  Marion 
brass  band,  and  of  cemetery  lots  at  auction,  Sept.  24. 
No.  2:  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Hood  drowned  in  the 
canal  near  Hon.  William  Sturgis's.  [Mr,  Hood  was 
butler  lor  Mr.  Sturgis.—oT.  ('.  E.]    No.  4 :'  A  son  of 


Mr.  B.  Collins  found  drowned  in  a  barrel  of  water.' 
No.  5:  Mr.  Symmes  buried  in  a  well  he  was  digging  1 
at  South  Woburn.  No.  6:  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  engaged 
for  one  year  to  preach  at  North  Woburn  [New  Bridge). • 
No.  7  ;  Decision  in  cock-fighting  case.'  No.  8:  New' 
brick  block  (Wade's  block)  built.  Debating  club. 
Notice  of  lecture  by  Rev.  Owen  Lovcjoy,  of  Illinois. 
No.  9:  Fire,  Isaac  Shattuck's  house,  Richardson's' 
Row  entirely  consumed.  No.  11  :  A  highway  rob- 
bery, also  a  burglary.  No.  15 :  Unitarian  service. 
No.  17  :  Advertisement  for  volunteers  for  Mexican' 
War.  Volunteers  from  the  town.  1847.  No.  28 :' 
Notice  of  a  meeting  for  forming  a  Liberal  Society.' 
No.  31:  Notice  of  lecture  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sewal) — alec-' 
ture  on  Woburn.  No.  37  :  Change  of  proprietors  of' 
the  Guide-post.  No.  48:  Notice  of  Mr.  Sewall,  of 
Burlington,  in  relation  to  records  of  births,  marriages' 
and  deaths.  No.  60  :  Rr)bbery  of  the  A.  and  M.  As- 
sociation. Vol.  II,  No.  1  (Oct.  7,  1847):  Mr.  L.  Cox, 
Jr.,  ordained  minister  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church. 
Advertisement  of  man  lost.  No.  2  :  Complimentary 
letter  to  A.  H.  Nelson,  Esq.,  from  the  grand  jury  of' 
Essex  County.-  Married  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rev.' 
Joseph  Bennett  to  Miss  Caroline  Esty,  of  Nashua.' 
No.  3:  Dr.  John  Nelson  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace.  Card  of  Dr.  T.  Rickard.  No.  4 :  Letter  from 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  County  to  A.  H.  Nelson-' 
Esq.  Notice  of  military  muster.  No.  5:  Notice  of  a' 
course  of  lyceum  lectures.  No.  6:  Fire  at  New 
Bridge  village.  No.  8:  The  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph'  " 
Bennett;  also  notice  of  his  funeral.  1848.  No.  16: 
At  a  town-meeting  held  Jan.  18,  voted  to  grant  leave 
to  fence  the  Common.  No.  18  (Feb.  27)  :  Mr.  John 
C.  Stockbridge  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  No.  19:  Mr.  Jo;eph  Richardson  buried' 
with  military  honors.  No.  23:  Town-meeting  do-  '  '' 
ings.  No.  25 :  The  First  Cong.  Church  call  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Andover,  to  be  their  pastor. 

Tlie  articles  on  local  historical  topicB  in  the  paper  called  Our  Paper 
are  fuxind  by  the  fulluwing  references:  Woburn  in  England  (refel'ences 
already  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  article)  ;  Liberal  Christianity  In  . 
Woburn,  vol.  i,  (1876),  pp.  66,  77,  86  ;  vol.  ii.  (1870),  pp.  1,  0,  17,  29,  37, 
an,  67,  05,  73,  83,  86,  9U  ;  the  Weburn  Water  Supply,  vol.  it.,  p.  41 ;  the  ' 
Woburn  Press,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  64,  62  ;  the  Woburn  Library,  vol.  it,  pp.  64, 
62,  71,  78,  91  ;  also  the  issue  for  1878,  p.  2. 

Beginning  with  the  first  volunio  and  first  number  (Oct.  18,  1861)  the 
l^'o6urn  Journal  published  the  town  records  of  births,  marriages  and  i\ 
deaths,  completing  the  publication  July  5,  1866.    The  compiler  (Na-.  '^^ 
than  Wynuin)  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  of  obituaries  and  histori-^ 
cat  articles  to  that  paper  ;  the  last  efforts  of  his  pen  were  eleven  articles . 
entitled,  "Material  for  History,"  on  such  subjects  as  tithingmen,  bells, 
strollers,  old  receipts  and  bills.  Jack  Rand,  the  poetry  of  Zebadiah  Wy-  .  J 
man,  oration  by'Abijah  Thompson,  unpubllsiied  letters  of  membere  of  r 
Count  Runiford'6  famil}'  ;  the  first  article  appeared  July  6,  1883,  and  the  ■ 
last  Nov.  23,  1883.    The  present  writer's  first  piece  for  the  ./owmai  ap-  'i 
pearcd  twenty-one  years  ago,  on  Feb.  6,  1869,  and  a  largo  number  from  ,  1' 
his  pen  on  historical  sulijects  liave  appeared  since.    The  Rev.  Leander 
'riioinpson  lids  also  contributed  many  papers  on  liistorlcal  subjects  to,, 
the  Journal,  and  the  Hon.  E.  F.  .Johnson  has  been  an  occasional  writer,  / 
a  unique  i)rodiiotlon  of  his  pen  being  the  "  Story  of  a  Hearse,"  which 
appeared  In  the  i^ournal  on  Sept.  10,  1886. 

The  principal  hIstorlCtti  writer  in  the  Woburn  Advertiser  vtae  Iho  late" 


'  Cf.  Woburn  Journal,  Aug.  6,  1881,  for  an  account  of  the  affair. 
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Alfred  A.  NewljKll.  His  most  notable  coutribiitiou  waa  on  the  houses 
in  Woburu  in  ls32,  first  publishedin  1871,  and  ngiiin.  with  udditiuns,  in 
18S1-1SS-2,  ov  fifty  years  after  1832.    At  that  date  the  taverns  were  Ben- 

janiiQ  Wood's,  ilai^hull  Fou  lu's,  John  Flagg's.IraGlovci's,  Hiiinea', 

the  Tay  Tavern,  Daniel  Mixer's  ,Tiid  the  Bliicjlc  Iloree.  The  stores  were 
kept  by  Bowcu  Buckmau,  James  Bridge,  John  Fowie,  Zcbndiah  Wyman, 
Uartln  L.  ConTerse,  Stephen  Nichols,  S.  T.  Kichardson,  William  Gram- 
mei*  and  Joel  F.  Thayer.  For  population  iu  lS.i'2,  churches,  schuol- 
booKS,  sboe-inanufatturera,  bakery,  tailor,  painter  and  ImrDoss  maker, 
tin  manufactnrer,  leather  iniinufactiuc-rs,  pbysiciitns  and  lawyers,  see 
b'ls  article  in  Adverliser,  Nov.  3,  1881.  The  people,  the  academy,  the 
caual  and  Horn  Pond  are  the  subject  of  that  for  Nov.  10,  1831.  The 
Yonug  Men's  Society,  the  Selectmen  and  the  miuisteis  that  for  Nov.  24, 
1831.  The  mills,  the  use  of  wood  and  peat,  the  town  meadow,  the  first 
shoe-store  (about  1838),  and  the  stage  to  Boston  that  for  Dec.  1,  1881. 
The  streets,  Horn  Pond  Mountain,  HAg  Eock,  the  places  where  town- 
meetings  were  held,  the  queations  of  temperauce  and  anti-slavery  form 
the  subject  of  an  article,  Nov.  17,  1*81.  These  were  followed  by  a  series 
of  articles  entitled,  "Observations  About  Town." 

Ifr.  Charles  K.  Conn  has  written  some  local  historical  articles  for  the 
CUj  Prcu.  Mr.  Niithaniel  A.  Richardson,  a  well-informed  authority, 
ba£  also  written  some  chai-aclerihtic  articles  for  the  Journal. 

Th»  principal  wTiters  on  the  p.Tper  called  Our  Paper  'were  the  Rev. 
William  S.  Barnes  and  Librarian  George  M.  Champney. 

Ned  Kendall. — A  reminiacence  of  the  Horn 
Pond  resort  is  found  in  an  article  by  a  recent  writer 
on  the  subject  of  Ned  Kendall,  the  famous  Boston 
bugler  (1808-1861).  This  writer  says  of  Kendall: 
"In  his  palmiest  days  he  frequently  went  to  Woburn 
with  military  and  other  organizations,  as  well  aa 
with  his  own  'Boston  Brass  Band.'  The  'Horn  Pond 
House,'  near  a  charming  lake  and  in  the  midst  of 
delightful  scenery,  was  a  place  of  great  attraction  to 
parties  of  pleasure  and  recreation.  At  the  tables 
aft«r  the  cloth  -was  removed,  Kendall's  Band  would 
ftitersperse  tiie  speaking  with  the  most  choice  and 
enlivening  mu»ic.  Without  announcement,  without 
haton  and  beating  of  time  to  lead  or  to  show  that  he 
was  leader,  he  and  his  compeers  would  intermix  the 
most  mellifluous  strains  that  graced  the  occasion  ; 
and  drew  boys  and,  perhaps,  birds  to  hear  the  mar- 
velous music."  There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  antique 
department  of  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  the  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  encampments  of  these  military 
organizations  near  the  Horn  Pond  Hotel.  The  pic- 
tare  is  entitled,  "  Encampment,  AVoburn,  Mass.,"  and 
was  drawn  by  C.  Hubbard  and  lithographed  by  T. 
Moore,  Boston.  The  organization  encamped  was  the 
New  England  Guard  (or  Guards),  of  Boston,  with  a 
Boston  brass  band.  Two  small  cannon  are  shown  in 
the  illustration,  though  the  organization  itself  is 
drilling  as  infantry  in  the  foreground.  The  field  was 
in  rear  of  the  Horn  Pond  Hotel  and  on  the  top  of 
the  Academy  Hill,  and  was  an  open  spsce,  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  on  the  hill;  the  remainder  of  the  hill 
being  then  covered  with  v/oods.  It  was  on  Warren 
Street,  and  to  the  south  of  present  Ktuigis  Street. 
The  time  was  the  last  week  of  June,  1838.  Cf.  Wo- 
burn Journal,  Feb.  23,  1883.  The  Salem  corps  of 
cadeta  were  accustomed  to  encamp  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing Horn  Forid,  being  a  part  of  the  Jo.^iah  Richardson 
farm,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

One  who  remembers  those  days,'  says  of  one  of 

1  Dr  Ephraim  Cntt«r,  born  1832. 


these  military  jollifications  at  the  Mishawiim  House, 
that  the  boys  outside  -were  entertained  by  parties 
throwing  out  oranges  from  the  upper  windows  of  the 
hotel  among  them,  to  see  the  boys  scramble  to  get 
them.  Our  informant  was  one  of  the  boys  who  wit- 
nessed the  performance,  and  was  a  party  with  them. 
The  wanton  extravagance  and  drunken  carousals  of 
these  organizations,  on  these  occasions,  no  doubt, 
brought  the  military  into  disrepute  among  the  sober- 
minded  citizens  of  Woburn,  and  did  much  to  lower 
the  true  military  spirit  which  should  exist  iu  all 
communities  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  and 
nation.  • 

Other  Matters. — We  have  no  desire  to  describe 
the  various  isms  which  have  affected  the  community 
in  the  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Whatever  has  been  sensible  in  tbein  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  common-sense  of  the  community. 
Nor  will  we  describe  the  various  political  contentions 
that  have  arisen  and  excited  unusual  attention  from 
time  to  time.  In  1834  and  1835  occurred  some 
trouble  about  the  election  of  some  representatives, 
and  two  publications  have  been  preserved  which  were 
issued  concerning  it, — one  was  a  remonstrance  against 
the  election  of  John  Wade  and  others  as  representa- 
tives, 1834,  and  the  other  a  report  of  the  committee 
on  elections,  case  of  J.  Wade  and  others,  returned 
as  members  from  the  town  of  Woburn,  1835.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  A.  Richardson,  of  Winchester,  who  was  in 
public  life  at  about  that  time,  probably  knows  inore 
of  those  exciting  days,  and  their  inside  influences, 
than  any  one  now  living. 

In  1842  the  original  first  church  of  Woburn  cele- 
brated its  two  hundredth  anniversary;  and  the  town, 
coeval  in  its  organization  with  the  history  of  the 
church,  took  no  particular  notice  of  its  own  bi-ceu- 
tennial  anniversary.  In  1845  was  opened  a  new 
cemetery  on  Salem  Street.  An  original  printed  pro- 
gramme of  the  exercises  at  its  dedication  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  antique  department  of  the  Woburn  Pub- 
lic Library;  and  a  copy  of  the  original  printed  pro- 
gramme of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
church,  in  1842,  is  in  the  present  writer's  possession, 
and  another  copy  of  the  same  programme  was  given 
by  him  to  the  Winchester  Historical  Society.  Such 
prints  are  now  scarce.  The  new  cemetery  was  dedi- 
cated October  30,  1845.  The  ceremony  consisted  of 
an  invocation  by  Rev.  Webster  B.  Randolph,  volun- 
tary by  the  Marion  Band,  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
by  Rev.  Silas  B.  Randall,  original  hymn  by  Mrs.' 
Mary  L.  Bennett,  address  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bennett, 
consecrating  prayer  by  Rev.  Luther  Wright,  hymn. 
Old  Hundred,  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Silas  B. 
Randall.  The  day  was  Tuesday,  and  the  weather 
fine.  The  ceremony  commenced  at  one  o'clock,  after- 
noon, and  continued  about  one  hour.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  the  one  thousand  or  more  persons  present, — 
a  large  out-door  audience  for  Woburn  at  that  limr. 
The  original  section  of  the  enclosure  was  designed 
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by  Aiiiaaa  J''iirrier,  and  laid  out  under  (lie  direction 
of  a  committee  composed  of  Abijah  Thompson, 
Oliver  C.  Kogeis,  Moses  F.Winn,  Samuel  T.  Rich- 
ardson and  Nathaniel  A.  llicbardson.  The  last- 
named  gentleman  is  the  only  survivor  of  that  com- 
mittee at  the  present  time.  The  area  ban  been 
enlarged,  and  now  contains  entrances  on  Salem, 
Charles  and  Beach  Streets.  By  the  donation  of  $5000 
by  the  will  of  Sewall  Flngg,  in  18G6,  a  tract  of  eleven 
and  three-quarters  acres  was  acquired,  which  was 
added  to  the  original  yard,  and  is  now  laid  out  into 
lots  in  general  use.  Another  section  of  over  six  acres 
being  added  by  purchase,  the  whole  area  is  twenty- 
eight  acres.  In  1873  a  plan  of  the  whole  was  made 
by  J.  R.  Carter,  C.  E.,  and  in  1874  a  new  receiving 
tomb  was  built.  Cf.  Woburn,  Journal,  Jan.  9,  1875. 
The  first  one  buried  in  this  cemetery  was  Jephthah 
Munroe — Larch  Path,  near  receiving  tomb.  A  man- 
ual of  Woburn  Cemetery,  containing  lists  of  the  lots 
and  their  owners,  with  a  historical  sketch,  the  by- 
laws, town  votes,  etc.,  was  published  in  1877.  An 
account  of  its  funds  was  published  in  the  town  report 
for  Feb.  29,  1888,  pp.  94-105. 

Another  cemetery  was  opened  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic sect,  at  Montvale,  in  1856.^ 

The  great  fire  at  Woburn  Centre,  loss  estimated  at 
first  accounts  at  .$75,000,  occurred  March  6,  1873.  It 
was  the  most  destructive  fire  which  ever  occurred  in 
Woburn,  was  discovered  at  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  at  seven  o'clock  it  was  apparent  that 
the  town  fire  apparatus  could  cot  cope  with  it,  and 
help  from  other  places  was  sent  for.  Boston  sent  two 
engines  and  a  hose-carriage,  and  Stoneliam  and  Win- 
chester an  engine  each.  The  aid  which  they  were 
ready  to  render  was  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  water- 
The  fire  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  a  kero- 
sene lamp.  The  burned  district  covered  an  area  of 
nearly  four  acres,  on  Main,  between  Everett  and  Wal- 
nut Streets.  This  plot  was  occupied  by  two  wooden 
blocks  of  two  and  a  half  stories  each,  owned  by  Jo- 
seph Kelley,  the  edifice  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  two-story  furniture  store,  belonging  to  G. 
W.  Pollock,  a  small  wooden  building  occupied  as  a 
shoe-store  by  C.  W.  Nute,  all  on  the  street,  and  the 
Methodist  parsonnge  house  in  the  rear.  At  eleven 
o'clock  that  night  not  one  of  these  buildings  re- 
mained standing.  The  losses  were  Strout's  photo- 
graphic establishment,  in  the  upper  story  of  Mr. 
Kelley's  building,  the  building  itself,  the  Methodist 
Church  and  parsonage,  Barrett's  barber  establish- 
ment. Still's  confectionery  store,  Philip  Teare's  tailor 
shop  ;  Frank  Flint,  shoe-dealer's  supplies  ;  S.  F. 
Thompson,  civil  engineer;  0.  W.  Nute,  boots  and 
shoes;  G.  W.  Pollock,  furniture;  the  Literary  Insti- 


1  Daniolli.  Moasnres,  weaver,  for  5400,  conveyed  to  Miolianl  Forrln, 
Hngli  Kennuy,  Pi\trick  II.  CltifTy,  Patiiclc  Ciilimiiunil  Patrick  T,  Drown, 
exncullve  cuunniLtee  of  tl)Q  Wobiirti  Catholic  Coinetoly  AFtaociatioti,  liiiitl 
ill  East  VVoljurD,  Jari.  30,  ■185ri.  Sliclmol  Harney's  cliild  was  tlio  first 
pevsou  bmled  In  Llie  place.    Tlie  cliikl  died  March  12,  ISIid.  — R,  F.  J. 


tute,  fixtures,  etc.;  Cyrus  T.ay,  grocer,  and  Leonard 
Thompson,  ,Jr.,  hardware.  Several  accidents  occurred 
(luring  the  fire,  hut  none  of  them  serious.  The  fire, 
in  its  ])rogress,  threatened  other  buildings,  such  as 
the  Lyceum  ILdl  and  Bank  Block  and  others,  whose 
occui)ants  prepared  for  removal.  It  was  considered 
remarkable  that  the  fire  did  not  extend  further.  The 
day  of  the  fire  was  Thursday,  and  the  ruins  were 
smoking  lively  Friday  forenoon,  but  the  danger  was 
then  passed.  No  water  had  then  been  let  into  the 
water-supply  pipes  which  had  been  laid  in  ihe  streets, 
by  reason  of  the  pumping-engines  not  being  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Kelley's  block,  known  as  Knight's 
building,  was  erected  in  1840,  and  in  it  several  news- 
papers bad  been  published.  The  High  School  was 
first  begun  in  it  and  the  Methodist  Society.  The 
Methodist  Church  edifice  was  built  in  1843  by  the 
Universalisis,  and  was  afterwards  owned  by  the  Uni- 
tarians, being  bought  by  the  Methodists  in  18G7,and 
remodeled  and  enlarged.  The  parsonnge  had  never 
been  occupied  and  was  just  completed.  But  one 
family,  that  of  Mr.  Still,  the  confectioner,  lost  their 
home  by  the  fire.  The  want  of  water  on  this  occa- 
sion showed  the  desirability  of  completing  in  haste 
the  water-works  then  in  preparation. 

Several  years  ago,  July  8,  1886,  an  account,  with 
illustrations,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe,  of  the 
Walnut  Hill  shooting  range,  which  was  established 
in  Woburn  by  the  Massachusetts  Rifle  Association, 
in  187G.  The  range  is  near  the  line  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad  (now  the  Eastern-  Division  ot 
the  Boston  and  Maine),  in  the  easterly  part  of  Wo- 
burn, between  the  Walnut  Hill  Station  and  North 
Woburn  Junction.  The  targets  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Buck  Meadow  of  antiquity,  and  are  iu 
sight  from  the  cars,  but  the  shooting-house  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  railroad,  and  is  reached  from 
the  Walnut  Hill  Station  by  a  waiting  barge.  This 
building  is  located  at  the  ancient  Button  End  quarter 
of  Woburn.  The  shooting-house  and  its  uses  are 
fuliy  described  in  the  article  referred  to.  The  rifle- 
men are  civilians  and  military,  and  the  place  is  in 
frequent  use.  The  land  belonging  to  the  range  ex- 
tends about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  parallel  with  the 
railroad,  and  its  width  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  first  shoot  at  these  grounds  occurred  November 
16,  1876,  a  200-yards  range  being  then  completed, 
and  about  thirty  members  of  the  Rifle  Association 
participated.  Later  in  the  month,  November  28th, 
a  second  shoot  occurred,  and  a  target  for  SOO-yards 
range  was  ordered.  The  by-laws  and  shooting  rules 
of  the  Massachusetts  Rifle  Association,  with  a  list  of 
officers  and  members,  was  printed  at  Boston,  1877,30 
pp.,  the  number  of  members  being  then  131.' 

3  Directories  of  Woburn  were  pnhlisliGd  by  John  L.  I'arkor,  IBUB, 
1R7I,  18M,  1B77  ;  by  Lemuel  0.  Trott,  1681  ;  by  Mark  Alien,  1883, 1886, 
and  W.  A.  Greonough  &  Co.,  18811.  Thcao  uaofiil  piibllcatlonB  contain  ft 
great  deal  of  intorinallon  regarding  other  matters  In  the  town  than  tlio 
list  of  the  reHlfionts  merely,  andean  be  consulted  with  profit  by  any  one 
wlHhhig  (o  know  about  the  business  pcrfuruied  in  tbu  town,  etc. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  first  maror  of  Woburn,  will  here  give 
an  account  of  Wobum  as  a  city,  and  present  some 
observations  and  facts  not  alluded  to  heretofore. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

trOB  i'Ry-(  CorUimted). 

WOBl  Ry  AS  A  CITY. 
BY   EDWARD  F.  JOUNSOV. 

As  early  as  1872  the  incorporation  of  Woburn  as  a 
city  was  looked  upon  as  an  event  of  the  near  future. 
In  the  ten  years  preceding  that  date  the  town  had  in- 
creased in  population  from  6500  to  9350.  The 
number  of  ita  polls  in  May,  1872,  was  2891,  as  com- 
pared with  1760  ten  years  before,  while  its  valuation 
during  that  period  had  increased  from  $4,653,000  to 
?8,71S,0OO.  This  decade  was  indeed  the  most  prosper- 
ous one  in  Woburn's  history,  and  it  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  valuation  of  the  town  on  May 
I,  1872,  should  be  greater  than  it  was  sixteen  years 
later,  when  it  received  its  charter  as  a  city,  and  when 
its  population  was  twenty- five  per  cent,  larger.  This 
decrease  in  valuation,  however,  is  attributable  to  the 
loss  in  assessed  personal  property,  a  loss  which  has 
exceeded  the  gain  iu  assessed  real  estate  during  the 
same  pfriod.  From  1852  to  1872  the  assessed  valua- 
tion had  increased  nearly  100  per  cent.,  and,  asisum- 
iog  that  the  future  might  safely  be  judged  by  the  past, 
the  selectmen  at  that  time  estimated  the  taxable  val- 
uation of  the  town  in  1802  at  $32,000,000!  Resting  on 
this  happy  financial  hypothesis,  they  felt  warranted  in 
incurring  debts  for  posterity  to  pay. 

In  their  report  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1873> 
the  selectmen  make  the  remark  that  "another  yearor 
two  will  give  us  a  population  entitling  us  to  incorpor- 
ation as  a  city."  In  their  next  year's  report  the  se- 
lectmen refer  to  the  same  subject  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: "  Unfcrtunately  just  now  our  population  is 
too  large  for  the  proper  management  of  local  affairs 
under  our  present  system  and  too  small  to  come  under 
such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  a  city  charter 
gives  for  the  control  of  affairs  of  large  communities. 
With  our  present  population  town-meetings  are  likely 
to  be  for  the  next  three  or  five  years  fine  specimens  of 
parliamentary  tactics  and  legislative  wisdom." 

This  last  sentence,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark^ 
is  somewhat  ironical.  Since  the  days  of  the  war  oar 
town-meetings  had  degenerated  from  a  deliberate  and 
order'iy  assemblage  of  a  few  hundred  citizens  or  less, 
into  a  noisy,  turbulent  gathering  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  pushing  and  jamming  one  another  to 
secure  a  seat,  or  even  standing-room,  in  Lyceum  Hall 
which  could  not  accommodate  one-third  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  town.   It  was,  therefore,  always 


within  the  power  of  a  few  hundred  citizens,  by  secur- 
ing an  early  admittance  into  the  hall,  to  effecta  prac- 
tical disfranchisement  of  their  fellow-citizens.  With 
the  increase  in  population  these  evils  became  more 
apparent  and  less  easy  to  aveit  or  control,  and  with 
the  great  mass  of  conservative  and  thinking  citizens 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  city  charter  grew  rapidly. 

Another  ten  years  had  to  elapse,  however,  before 
Woburn's  population  was  such  as  to  give  the  advo- 
cates of  a  city  charter  an  opportunity  to  petition  for  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government.  The  population 
in  the  town  on  May  1,  1882,  as  ascertained  by  the  as- 
sessors, was  11,759,  or  within  241  of  the  required  12,- 
000.  Moreover,  the  annual  increase  in  population 
since  1878,  had  been  almost  uniform,  and  for  the  five 
years  ending  May  1,  1882,  it  had  averaged  265  a  year. 
If  this  ratio  of  increase  continued  the  population  of 
Woburn  on  May  1,  1883,  would  be  12,024. 

Relying  on  these  statistics,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  selectmen  on  January  2, 1883,  signed  by  Hon. 
John  Cummings  and  fifty-four  others,  asking  that  a 
town-meeting  be  called  "To  obtain  an  expression  of 
opinion  relative  to  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  a 
city  charter."  The  town-meeting  was  held  January 
18th,  when  it  was  voted  viva  voce,  and  almost  unani- 
mously, topetition  the  General  Court  for  a  city  charter; 
and  the  selectmen  and  ten  other  citizens  were  ap- 
poiuted  a  committee  to  prepare  such  petition  and  take 
such  other  action  as  might  be  found  necessary.  The 
selectmen  were  also  authorized  to  take  a  census  of 
the  town  if  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Wobum  bad  the  requisite  12,000  inhabitants  to  en  title 
it  to  become  a  city. 

A  town-meeting  was  subsequently  held  on  February 
9,  1883,  when  the  opponents  to  a  city  charter  rallied 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  laid  on  the  table  for  two 
years  a  motion  which  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
expense  of  taking  the  census  of  the  town  authorized 
at  the  previous  meeting  be  paid  out  of  the  Miscellan- 
eous Department.  The  committee  having  the  ques- 
tion of  a  city  charter  in  charge  thereupon  decided  to 
ask  the  General  Court  for  a  charter  to  be  granted  on 
condition  that  Wobum  had  the  requisite  number  of 
inhabitants,  leaving  the  question  of  population  to  be 
determined  afterwards.  This  course  of  action  was 
therefore  adopted,  and  a  hearing  was  had  at  the 
State  House  before  the  committee  on  cities.  As  no 
one  appeared  before  this  committee  to  object,  it  was 
much  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  peti- 
tioners that  the  committee  voted  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  next  Legislature,  for  the  reason,  as  alleged,  that 
there  was  no  record  of  a  count  of  votea  to  show  that  a 
majority  of  those  present  at  the  town-meeting  had 
voted  to  petition  for  a  charter.  The  reason  thus  as- 
signed by  the  General  Court  for  its  adverse  report 
was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  pretext,  but  the  petition- 
ers were  doomed  to  disappointment  in  any  event;  for 
the  result  of  the  census  which  was  taken  by  the  asses- 
sors in  the  following  May  showed  that  the  population 
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of  the  town,  instead  of  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  pre- 
ceding years,  had  actually  fallen  off  30.> ;  so  that  the 
population  was  then  only  11,454.  These  figures  settled 
the  question  of  a  city  charter  for  the  time,  although 
some  enthusiasts  proposed  that  Burlington  be  annexed 
in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  State  census  of  1885  gave  Woburn  a  population 
of  11,750,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
made  by  the  assessors  in  May,  1887,  showed  an  in- 
crease to  12,760.  The  matter  of  population  thus 
being  settled,  a  town-meeting  was  held  on  July  27, 

1887,  when  a  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  city  charter  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
town.  This  committee  reported  a  printed  draft  of  a 
charter  to  a  meeting  held  October  31,  1887,  which 
charter,  after  some  discussion,  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  280  to  9.  It  WES  further  voted  to  apply  to  the  nest 
Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  city.  In 
pursuance  of  this  vote  application  was  made  to  the 
General  Court  in  January,  1888,  and  on  May  18, 

1888,  the  charter  submitted  by  the  committee  on  be- 
half of  the  town  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  with 
some  slight  amendments.  It  came  up  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  by  the  voters  of  the  town  at  a  special 
meeting  held  June  12,  1888.  The  polls  remained 
open  all  day,  and  the  chatter  was  accepted  by  the  de- 
cisive vote  of  %6  to  32.  As  soon  as  the  result  was 
announced,  twenty-five  blows  on  the  fire-alarm  alter- 
nated with  au  equal  number  of  peals  from  the  cannon 
to  emphasize  the  verdict  of  tbe  citizens  in  declaring 
Wobum  to  be  the  twenty-fifth  city  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

The  charter  thus  adopted  by  the  town  provided  for 
acity  government,  coniiisting  of  a  Mayor,  seven  Alder- 
men, eleven  Councilmen  and  a  School  Committee  of 
nine  elective  members  with  the  Mayor  chairman  ex 
officio.  The  town  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  wards, 
three  of  which  were  represented  by  the  villages  of 
Montvale,  North  Woburn  and  Cummingsville.  The 
Mayor  and  School  Committee  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  voters  at  large,  while  the  Aldermen  and  Common 
Councilmen  were  to  be  chosen  by  and  from  the  voters 
of  each  ward.  In  its  general  features,  and  in  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  powers  and  privileges,  the  charter  was  in 
other  respects  a  substantial  embodiment  of  tbe  char- 
ters of  moat  Mflsaachusetts  cities. 

At  the  first  election  held  December  4,  1888,  the 
following  oflScers  were  chcaen:  Mayor,  Edward  F. 
Johnson  ;  Aldermen,  Squire  B.  Goddard,  Julius  F. 
Ramsdell,  William  C.  Kenney,  John  S.  True,  Michael 
Golden,  Andrew  R.  Linscott,  John  A.  Doherty; 
Common  Councilmen,  William  H.  Bradley,  Thomas 
G.  B^gs,  Charles  W.  Bryant,  Stephen  H.  Bradley, 
William  Beggs,  Joseph  M.  Gerrish,  Edward  E. 
Thompson,  GrifiBn  Place,  William  McDonough, 
Henry  M.  Eames,  William  A.  Lynch.  On  January 
7,  1889,  these  gentlemen  were  sworn  into  oflSce,  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  taking  place  in  Lyceum  Hall 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  citizens. 


Woburn  wa.s,  in  reality,  the  twenty-seventh  town 
in  Massachu.-etts  to  become  a  city,  although  the  an- 
nexation by  Boston  of  the  cities  of  Charlestown  and 
Roxbury  makes  her  stand  tweuty-fifth  in  the  roll  ot 
cities  existing  at  the  time  of  her  incorporation.  In 
population  and  valuation  Woburu's  rank  on  January 
1,  1889,  was  below  that  of  her  sister  municipalities,  but 
in  extent  of  territory  she  exceeded  ten  out  of  the 
other  twenty-four  cities,  containing  a  larger  assessed 
acreage  than  the  neighboring  cities  of  Somerville, 
Cambridge  and  Chelsea  combined,  and  being  two  and 
one-half  times  larger  than  the  city  of  Maiden. 

Her  valuation  on  May  1, 18S8,  was 88,575,000,  and  her 
net  debt  on  January  1, 18S9,  was 5461,746.74,  orabout 
5.4  per  cent,  of  the  valuation.  Her  dwelling-houses 
on  May  1,  1888,  numbered  20?5,  and  her  male  polis 
3672.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  status  of  the  municipal 
corporation  of  Woburn  when  the  administration  of 
its  affairs  was  transferred  from  a  town  to  a  city  form 
of  government. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WOB  URN—i  Continued). 

THE  MEDICAL    AXD    THECAL    PROFE.«SIOyS  :  COL- 
ONIAL, PROriXCIAL  ANn  LATER  PERIOD.^. 
BV  W.  R.  CLTTEk. 

The  Medical  Professiox.— The  earliest  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  or  of  the  science  of  healing,  of 
which  there  is  any  record  in  Woburn,  was  a  woman  ; 
and  as  it  is  known  on  indubitable  testimony  that  she 
was  very  skillful  in  the  art,  she  was  no  disgrace  to  tlie 
profession.  Most  of  the  practice,  particularly  in 
certain  branchea,  was  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
female  sex.  The  employment  of  regular  physicians 
from  Boston  or  from  adjoining  towns  was  occasional- 
ly resorted  to  in  the  early  period  of  the  town's  his- 
tory, as  instanced  in  the  records  or  in  the  inventories 
of  the  estates  of  the  more  well-to-do  citizens.  The 
name  of  a  physician  of  the  sterner  sex  does  not  ap- 
pear with  the  accustomed  titl#  till  seventy-five  or 
eighty  years  after  the  town's  incorporation,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  tbe  appended  list.  The  stay  of  some  of 
these  doctors  appears  to  be  of  brief  continuance. 
Others  were  young  men  just  starting  in  their  medi- 
cal career.  Others  were  members  of  the  Woburn 
fiimilies  by  birth  or  marriage  connection.  One  was 
of  enforced  residence,  viz..  Dr.  George  Bruscowitz, 
the  French  Neutral,  from  Nova  Scotia.  Several  died 
comparatively  young.  A  few  only  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education.  Doctor  John  Kittredge, 
of  Billerica,  is  the  earliest  non-resident  physician 
named  by  his  title  in  the  tax-lists,  being  taxed  in 
Woburn,  1712.  He  died  in  1714,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence in  the  records  that  the  town  authorities  em- 
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ployed  him  on  one  case  in  their  charge.  ^  Other  non- 
resident physicians  named  in  the  tax-lists  previous 
to  1800  are  David  Fiske,  of  Lexington,  1781-1782  ; 
William  Bowers,  of  Billerica,  1787-1794  ;  John  Hale, 
of  HoUis,  N.  H.,  1784;  Amos  Putnam,  of  Danveis, 
1784.  These  may  have  had  a  connection  more  or 
less  intimate  with  the  town  and  its  people,  as  the  old 
records  show.  Fiske's  father,  likewise  a  physician, 
had  been  a  resident.  Other  names,  perhaps,  might 
be  added  to  the  list,  and  some  well  known  to  Wo- 
burn  residents  ws  defer  till  later  on.  This  is  not  the 
first  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  Woburn's  early 
physicians.  The  father  of  the  present  writer.  Doctor 
Benjamin  Cutter,  began  the  task  many  years  ago, 
and  collected  a  number  of  names.  More  than  forty 
years  ago,  or  about  1843,  he  began  a  list  of  the  early 
physicians  of  Woburn,  which  list  is  still  extant. 
His  list  includes  the  names  of  Lilley,  Brewster, 
Prince,  Boscoitz  (Bruscowitz),  Hay,  Flagg,  Blodgett, 
Poole  and  Plympton,  the  eldest,  covering  a  period  from 
1720  to  1783,  and  he  appears  to  have  depended  upon 
the  First  Pariah  records  for  his  principal  source  of  in- 
formation. He  was  then  interested  in  collecting  some 
material  for  a  brief  history  of  the  First,  now  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  and  for  the  history  of 
the  town,  which  had  then  passed  its  second  centennial. 
This  material  was  much  of  it  incorporated  into  a 
printed  church  catalogue  issued  at  that  time  (1844). 
To  Doctor  Cutter,  also,  we  owe  the  recovery  of  the 
following  lengthy  statement  regarding  the  skillful 
performance  of  a  remarkable  cure  by  the  earliest 
known  physician  of  Woburn  residence  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  In  1847  he  copied  the  follow- 
ing extract — his  copy  being  extant — regarding  the 
performance  of  Goodwife  Brooks  in  a  medical  way 
upon  the  head  of  a  poor  Indian  child,  who  had  been 
scalped  and  badly  injured  in  a  foray  of  hostile  In- 
diana. 

Extract  from  Gookiri's  Hatorical  Coll&ctlom  of  the  Ijidians  in  New  Eng- 
iojid,  cLap.  4,  11.  From  Mau.  BUI.  Coll.,  vol.  1,  p.  163.  "These 
Haqaa£,  a£  I  said  before,  are  given  to  rapine  and  Bpoil ;  and  had,  for 
Bevenil^earB,  be«D  in  ho&tllity  with  our  neighbour  Indians;  as  the  Massa- 
cLasetts,  Pawtocketa,  Pennakooke,  Kennebecka,  Pokomtakukea  (living 
at  Deerfield),  Quabogs,  all  the  Nlpnmek  Indiana  and  Naahaway  or 
Weehakim  Indians.  And  in  truth,  they  were,  in  time  of  war,  so  great  a 
terror  to  all  the  IndUna  before  named,  though  ours  were  far  more  in 
number  than  they,  that  tb*  appearance  of  four  or  five  Maquas  in  the 
woods  would  frighten  thera  from  their  habitations  and  cornfields,  and 
reduce  [induce?]  many  of  them  to  get  together  in  forts;  by  which 
means  they  were  brought  to  such  straits  and  poverty,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  relief  they  bad  from  the  English,  in  compensation  for  labour, 
doubtless -many  of  them  had  suffered  famine.  For  they  were  driven 
from  their  planting  fields  through  fear,  and  from  their  fidhing  and  hunt- 
ing places  ;  yea  they  durst  not  go  into  the  woods  to  seek  rootJ=  and  nuts 
to  suatitin  their  lives.  But  this  good  effect  the  war  had  upon  some  of 
thera,  namely,  to  turn  them  from  idleness  ;  for  now  necessity  forced 
them  to  labour  with  the  Knglish  in  hoeing,  reaping,  picking  hops,  cut- 
ting wood,  making  hay,  and  making  stone  fencss  and  like  necessary  ein- 
ploymente,  whereby  they  got  victuals  and  clothes. 

'*  These  Maquaa  had  great  advantages  over  our  poor  Indian  neighbours, 
for  they  are  Inured  to  war  andhostlUty  ;  ours,  not  inured  to  It.  Besides, 
the  manoer  of  the  Maquas  in  their  atusmpt  gives  them  mach  advantage 
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and  puts  ours  to  terrour.  The  Maquas'  manner  is,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  to  march  forth  in  several  ways,  \inder  a  captain  and  not  above 
fifty  in  a  troop.  And  when  they  come  near  the  place  that  they  deHiga 
to  spoil,  they  take  up  some  secret  place  in  the  woods  for  their  general 
rendezvous.  Leaving  some  of  their  company,  they  divide  themselves 
into  small  companies,  three  or  four  or  five  in  a  party ;  and  then  go  and 
seek  for  prey.  These  Sluull  parties  repair  near  to  the  Indian  liabitiitioiis 
and  lie  in  ambushnients  by  the  pathsidea,  in  some  secure  jjhices  ;  and 
when  they  see  passengers  cotne,  they  fire  upon  them  with  guns  ;  and 
such  as  they  kill  or  wound  they  seize  on  and  pillage,  and  strip  their 
bodies  ;  and  then  with  their  Itnives  take  oft"  the  skin  and  hair  of  l  lie 
scalp  of  their  head,  as  large  as  a  satin  or  leather  cnp;  and  so  leax  ing 
them  for  dead,  they  pursue  the  rest  and  take  such  as  thoy  can  priftuiicis, 
and  serve  them  in  the  same  kind  ;  excepting  at  sometime,  if  they  take 
a  pretty  youth  or  girl  that  they  fancy,  they  save  tliem  alive  ;  and  thus 
they  do,  as  often  iia  they  meet  any  Indians.  They  always  preserve  tlie 
scalps  of  the  head  carefully,  drying  the  inside  with  hot  ashes;  and  so 
carry  tliem  home  as  trophies  of  tlieir  valour,  for  which  they  are  re- 
warded. 

"And  now  I  am  speaking  of  their  cruel  and  murtherous  practices,  I 
shall  here  mention  a  true  and  rare  story  of  the  recovery  of  an  Indian 
maid,  from  whose  head  the  Maquas  had  stripped  the  scalp  in  the  man- 
ner befoi;e  mentioned,  and  broken  her  skull,  and  loft  her  for  dead;  and 
afterward  she  was  found,  recovered,  and  is  alive  at  this  day.  The  story 
is  thus.2 

"  In  the  year  1670,  a  party  of  Maquas,  being  looking  after  their  prey, 
met  with  some  Indians  in  the  woods,  belonging  to  Naamkeek,  or  Wam- 
esit,  upon  the  north  side  of  Rlerrimak  river,  not  far  from  some  English 
houses;  where,  falling  upon  these  Indiana,  that  weie  travelling  in  a 
path,  they  killed  some  and  took  othei-s  whom  they  also  killed,  and 
among  the  rest,  a  young  maid  of  about  fourteen  years  old  was  taken, 
and  the  scalp  of  her  head  taken  off  and  her  skull  broken,  and  left  for 
dead  with  others.  Some  of  the  Indians  escaping  came  to  tlieir  feilowa  ; 
and  with  a  party  of  men,  they  went  forth  to  bring  olT  the  dead  bodies, 
where  they  found  this  maid  with  life  in  her.  So  tliey  brought  her  home 
and  got  Lt.  Thomas  Henchman,  a  good  man,  and  one  that  hath  iiisjiec- 
tion  over  them,  by  my  order,  to  use  means  for  her  recovery  ;  and  tho' 
he  hiid  but  little  hope  thereof,  yet  ho  took  the  best  care  he  could  about 
it  ;  and  as  soon  as  conveniently  he  could,  sent  tho  girl  to  an  ancient 
and  skillful  woman  living  at  Woburn,  about  ten  miles  distant,  called 
GooDwifE  Buooiis,  to  get  her  to  use  her  best  endeavours  to  recover  the 
matd  ;  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  she  did,  though  she  were  about 
two  years  or  more  in  curing  her.  I  was  at  Goodwife  Brooks'  house  in 
May,  KiTS,  when  she  was  in  cure;  and  she  showed  me  a  piece  or  two  of 
the  skull  that  she  had  taken  out.  And  in  May  last,  1074,  the  second 
day,  I  being  among  the  Indians  at  Pawtuckett,  to  keep  court,  witu 
Mr.  Elliott,  1  and  Mr.  Richard  Daniel,'  and  others,  with  me,  I  saw  the 
maid  alive  and  in  health,  and  looked  upon  her  head,  which  was  whole, 
except  a  little  spot  w  big  as  a  six-pence  might  cover,  and  the  maid  fat 
and  lusty  ;  but  there  was  no  hair  come  again  upon  the  head  where  the 
scalp  was  flayed  off.  This  cure,  as  some  skillful  in  chirurgory  appre- 
hend, is  extraordinary  and  wonderful ;  and  hence  the  glory  and  praise 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  that  worketh  wonders  witliout  number." 

This  Goodwife  Brooks  was  Susanna,  wife  of 
Henry  Brooks,  of  Woburn  [see  Brooks  family  in  N. 
E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.  (April,  1875),  vol.  xxix.,  p.  153]. 
She  died  September  15,  1681.  Her  husband  married 
again,  and  died  April  12,  1683.  She  had  been  first 
the  wife  and  widow  of  Ezekiel  Eichardaon,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Woburn — Vinton's  R.  Mem. — and 
for  proof  of  this  see  that  work,  p.  37 ;  and  for  other 
facts  concerning  her,  see  ib.  pp.  32-37.    The  Lieuten- 


»  The  Maquas  were  the  well-known  Mohawk  Indiana.  See  further 
treatment  of  tlie  subject  of  this  extract  in  its  relation  to  our  local  In- 
dians, in  Woburn  Journal,  Jan.  5,  1883. 

3  Lieut.  Thomaa  Henchman  was  connected  with  the  Sichanl.sun  family 
of  Woburn,  through  a  daughter's  marriage— Vinton's  7i.  Mem.  41-43. 
Of  the  family  in  which  this  marriage  connection  was  formed  Goodwife 
Brooks  was  the  mother — see  mention  beyond  under  her  name.  Hench- 
man waa  an  able  officer  of  repute. 

4  The  well-known  apostle  to  the  Indians. 
'  Gentleman,  of  Billerica. 
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aiil.  I  loiieliiiiiiu  iiairiod  in  the  toxt  was  connected  in- 
directly wit.li  her  family  by  marriage,  Bridget  Hench- 
man, his  daughter,  having  married  Lieutenant  James 
Richardson,  a  son  of  the  above  Cniodwife  Susanna,  eo 
famous  in  her  day  for  her  extraordinary  medical  or 
Burgical  Bkill. 

Physicians.- — Of  physicianB  resident  in  the  place, 
named  in  tlie  records,  are  the  following  before  1850. 

Doctor  Peters,  1719-1720. 

DoCTOii  Reuuen  Lieley,  1722-1723,  son  of 
Reuben  and  Martha,  born  February  24,  1696-97. 
Died  October  17,  1723,  in  Woburn,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six. 

Doctor  Isaac  Hill,  1723.  "Doctor "on  grave- 
stone in  Woburn  first  burying-ground.  Died  Janu- 
ary 9,  1723,  aged  twenty-nine.  Supposed  to  have 
been  the  Isaac,  son  of  Isaac  Hill,  born  December  1, 
1693,  mentioned  in  Savage's  Geneal.  Diet.  He  does 
iiot  appear  to  be  long  a  Woburn  resident.  The  sug- 
gestion is  ofl'ered  that  he  may  have  belonged  to  Stone- 
ham,  originally  and  then  a  part  of  Charlestown,  and 
that  dying  before  a  burying-ground  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Stoneham,hi8  interment,  as  that  in  another 
case,  was  effected  at  Woburn.  This  would  account 
for  the  want  of  mention  of  him  in  Woburn  records. 

Doctor  Jonathan  Haywood  or  Hay  ward, 
1736-1749.  "  Doctor  "  per  inscription  on  gravestone 
in  Woburn  first  burying-ground.  Died  August  13, 
1749,  aged  45.  Taxed  in  Woburn,  1736-1748.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1726;  married  Ruth 
Burbeen,  of  Woburn,  1735.  Was  a  selectman,  1741. 
See  Sewall's  Woburn,  pp.  590,  595.  A  son  of  the 
sania  name  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1756,  and 
died  a  pauper  in  Woburn,  1812,  aged  seventy-three. 

The  following  relic  of  this  family  has  been  pre- 
served, having  reference  to  Prince  Walker,  a  negro 
slave  and  centenarian  of  Woburn  origin,  an  account 
of  whom  is  given  elsewhere: 

"Woburn,  July  10,  1751. 
"  For  value  received,  I  have  tliis  day  sold  to  Mr.  Timothy  Walker,  a 
Negro  boy,  named  Prince,  which  I  have  owned  for  Home  time  past. 

*'  Ruth  Hayward." 
■ — See  Diariea  of  Rev.  Timolhy  Walker^  ed.  and  annotated  by  Joseph 
B.  Walker,  Concord,  N.  H.,  188!),  p.  26,  note. 

Doctor  Lot  Brewster,  1750-1764.  He  died  in 
Woburn,  January  13,  1765.  A  parcel  of  curious 
papers  is  preserved  in  the  Wyvian  Coll.  (box  11),  in 
the  Woburn  Public  Library,  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  his  own  and  bis  wife's  estate.  Dying  as  above 
stated,  the  inventory  of  his  estate  is  dated  February 
25,  1765.  It  mentions,  among  other  articles,  two  vol- 
umes of  practical  physic,  books,  a  leather  bag,  a  wine- 
glass, glass  bottles,  gallipots,  two  cases  of  apothecary 
drawers,  a  book-case,  small  desk,  chest  with  a  drawer, 
a  pair  of  tooth-drawers,  two  lancets,  scales  and 
weights,  a  pestle  and  mortar  of  lignum-vitse.  The 
whole  inventory  amounts  only  to  £20  14a.  6(i.  His 
widow  Lucy,  died,  according  to  her  inventory,  June 
12,  1765.  Her  property  consisted  principally  of 
debts  and  woman's  clothing,  with  a  little  jewelry. 


Her  goods  were  sold  at  vendue  at  house  of  the  widow 
I'hebe  Richardson,  in  Woburn,  proprietrcsH  ol  a 
tavern  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  late  Daniel 
Richardson's  house,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ark  Tavern.  This  house  had  been  kept  i)roviously 
by  Noah  Richards'.'n,  husband  of  Phebc,  whose  ances- 
tors, being  Walkers,  had  previously  kept  the  house  be- 
fore her  time  and  that  of  her  husband.  Her  ances- 
tor, Captain  Samuel  Walker,  who  died  in  1684,  was 
the  first  person  licensed  in  the  town  of  Woburn  to 
keep  a  tavern  in  the  place.  The  widow  Lucy  Brew- 
ster appears  to  have  died  at  Mrs.  Richardson's  house, 
and  Mrs.  Richardson  brings  in  a  bill  against  the  es- 
tate for  nursing  in  her  last  illness,  and  for  furnishing 
refreshment  (punch,  etc.)  for  the  funeral. 

The  following  memoranda,  from  one  of  the  docu- 
ments above  cited,  is  interesting  to  show  the  state  in 
which  the  afl'airs  of  this  poor  doctor's  family  were  left. 

March  4,  1765,  the  judge  of  probate  gave  all  Dr. 
Lot  Brewster's  estate  to  his  widow  forever. 

The  widow  before  her  death  disposed  of,  and  spent 
and  lost,  the  value  of  £8  'is.  4rf.,  and  £12  11«.  2d.  re- 
mained and  was  added  to  the  inventory  of  her  estate. 

Some  of  the  articles  she  sold  and  lost  were  the 
books,  the  leather  bag  ("  took  off"  they  said),  bottles, 
the  two  cases  apothecaries'-drawers,  the  book-case,  a 
"  bow-fat,"  one  pair  tooth-drawers  and  a  lancet,  a 
silver  spoon,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  estate;  a 
cow,  a  saddle,  etc.  All  these,  says  the  memorandum, 
were  sold  and  lost  after  the  judge  gave  it  (her  hus- 
band's estate)  to  her.  There  is  also  a  son,  William 
Brewster,  of  these  parties  mentioned. ' 

Where  this  Doctor  Lot  Brewster  came  from  before 
his  settlement  in  Woburn  does  not  appear.  There 
was  a  Lot  Brewster,  born  March  25,  1724,  son  of  Wil- 
liam, of  Duxbury,  mentioned  in  Wiasor's  History  of 
Duxbury,  p.  237,  who  may  be  the  same.  He  was 
possibly  an  apothecary.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
college  graduate.  What  his  first  success  may  have 
been,  his  end  would  seem  to  show  that  doctors  in  his 
time  did  not  flourish  in  such  a  country  place  as  Wo- 
burn then  was,  and  that  the  profession  did  not  then, 
outside  of  urban  districts,  furnish  a  very  abundant 
support. 

Doctor  Robert  Fiske,  1752-62,  son  of  Robert 
Fiske,  a  physician  of  Lexington,  In  1760  he  was  iu 
the  French  War.  In  1764  he  returned  to  Lexington, 
where  the  entry  is  found  :  "  Doctor  Fiske  and  family 
came  last  from  Woburn."  See  Hudson's  "  Lexington." 
Doctor  David  Fiste,  of  Lexington,  his  son,  was  taxed 
in  Woburn,  1781-82.  This  son  was  an  inmate  of 
Benjamin  Edgell's  family,  arriving  February  11, 1771. 
See  mention  under  Doctor  Samuel  Blodgett,  of  Wo- 
burn. 

Doctor  John  Prince,  1754-60.  A  town  order 
(Neutral  French)  dated  May  31,  1756,  in  favor  of  Dr. 


I  A  William  Bcpwster  was  a  soldier  from  Woburp  In  the  Revolution- 
ary War, — See  Sewall's  Woburn,  668. 
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John  Prince,  "  for  doctoring  the  French  in  this  town  " 
(autograph,  John  Prince),  is  about  the  only  memorial 
of  him  extant  in  this  place.  (  Wym.  Coll.,  Wob.  Pub. 
Liby.,8-41.)  Cf  Sewall's  Wob.,  561,  562.  Another 
specimen  of  his  autograph  is  extant  as  witness  to  a 
deed,  October  21,  1755  {Wym.  Coll.,  11-80).  His 
signature  is  a  well-written  one. 
Doctor  Weight,  1755. 

Doctor  George  Philip  Bruscowitz,  1756-57, 
one  of  the  Neutral  French,  then  resident  in  Woburn 
(Sewall's  "  Woburn,"  558-563).  His  name  is  written 
variously,  but  his  own  signature  extant  on  a  town 
order  (Neutral  French)  dated  February  21,  1757, 
writes  and  spells  it  as  we  have  given  it.  On  this 
order  he  styles  himself  "Med:  Doctor  in  Woburn." 
(Wym.  CoU.,W oh.  Pub.  Liby.,  8-59.) 

Doctor  Edmund  Richardson,  1761,  son  of  Noah 
and  Phebe  (Walker)  Richardson.  "  Doctor  "  per 
grave-stone  in  Woburn  firet  burying-ground.  Died 
May  30,  1761,  in  his  twenty-ninrh  year.  Aside  from 
his  family  we  have  no  further  information  concern- 
ing this  person.  The  statement  on  his  grave-stone  is 
the  only  warrant  for  calling  him  a  physician.  Per- 
haps he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Doctor  Lot  Brewster, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed. 

Doctor  John  Hay,  1761-80.  A  better  known 
name  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned,  from  his  fame 
as  the  medical  preceptor  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  Ruraford.  (See  Ellis'  Life,  pp. 
31-39.)  The  period  of  the  Count's  pupilage  was  from 
1770  to  1772,  when  the  Count  was  quite  a  young  man. 
Doctor  John  Hay  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  were  admitted 
members  of  the  Woburn  First  Church  July  8,  1765. 
His  father  was  a  well-known  physician  of  Reading, 
and  having  begun  his  practice  at  Woburn,  the  young- 
er Doctor  Hay,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  returned 
to  Reading,  where  his  death  occurred,  1815,  aged 
seventy-seven.  During  the  Revolution  he  served  in 
the  American  forces  as  one  of  Woburn's  quota,  and  a 
town  order  on  account  of  military  service  of  John 
Hay,  dated  March  20,  1777,  is  preserved  in  the  Wo- 
burn Public  Library  ;  also  a  bill  against  liis  former 
Woburn  neighbor,  Benjamin  Edgell,  dated  Septem- 
ber 27,  1783.  For  some  particulars  regarding  his  life 
Eaton's  Hist,  fieadhif/,  pp.  91-92  and  398,  in 
which  is  presented  a  silhouette  likeness  of  the  doctor 
and  a  cut  from  an  original  portrait  of  his  father. 
After  1780,  when  his  residence  in  Woburn  appeared 
to  end,  he  still  appears  to  hold  property  in  Woburn, 
for  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  tax-li.sts,  as  a  Read- 
ing resident,  from  1781  to  1786.  At  Woburn  he  re- 
sided in  the  house  at  present  Central  Square,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Black  House,  which  stood  on  the 
present  Kimball  place,  732  Main  Street.  This  house, 
which  was  old  when  torn  down,  was  a  noted  land- 
mark and  has  a  curious  history. 

Doctor  John  Hay  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  a  dea- 
con of  the  First  Church,  November  17,  1777,  but  ap- 
pears never  to  have  held  the  office.  His  name  is  in 
24 


the  list  of  male  members  of  that  church  on  December 
1,  1777.  In  a  later  hand  appears  the  words  against 
his  name  of  "  out  of  town."  In  1793  the  list  speaks 
of  him  as  of  Reading  and  as  "absent." 

Doctor  John  Flagg,  1765-67.  A  native  of  the 
town,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  (1761),  and  alter 
his  removal  from  Woburn  a  well-known  phywician 
of  Lynn,  where  he  died  1793.  Lewis  and  Newhall's 
History  of  Lynn,  gives  him  an  excellent  record,  p. 
358,  etc.  He  settled  in  Lynn  in  1769,  and  previously, 
on  June  21,  1769,  he  married,  in  Woburn,  Susanna 
Fowle.'  His  father.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Flagg,  a  native 
of  Woburn,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1725,  was 
minister  of  Chester,  N.  H. 

Doctor  Samuel  Blodgett,  1769-89.  Not  imme- 
diately, if  remotely,  descended  from  the  Blogget 
(or  Blodgett)  family  of  this  town,  so  far  as  yet  discov- 
ered. Doctor  Samuel  Blodgett,  from  the  eliurch  in 
Sunderland,  was  received  to  membership  by  the  First 
Church  in  Woburn,  January  5,  1772,  and  Doctor 
Samuel  Blodgett  and  Jane  Gillam,  both  of  Woburn, 
were  married,  in  Woburn,  October  2,  1772.  On  the 
testimony  of  such  an  authority  as  the  late  George 
Rumford  Baldwin  the  information  has  come  down  to 
us  that  the  house  opposite  to  his  mansion,  known  in 
j-ecent  years  by  the  name  of  the  Wheeler  House,  was 
built  by  Doctor  Samuel  Blodgett  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  but  left  unfinished,  and  sold  by  him 
to  Colonel  Baldwin,  father  of  George  R.  Baldwin, 
who  finished  it  so  far  as  to  admit  of  having  there  a 
great  centennial  jubilee  in  1800.^ 


1  In  an  account-book  of  James  FowU,  Esq.,  and  Jr.,  a  father  nnd  son, 
1764,  etc.,  is  the  following  memorandum  ou  the  fly-leaf-  "Augt.  ye 
3i)th,  1769,  Susannah  moved  to  Lynn."  The  iascriptlon  on  the  nionn- 
nitnt  at  Lynn  to  Dr.  John  Flagg,  is  given  in  full  in  Lewis  &  Go, 's 
Jliit.  of  EsHex  Co.,  vol,  i.,  p.  3ul.  ('^) 

2  So  mncii  has  been  said  about  this  house  in  its  supposed  connection 
with  the  proposed  return  of  Count  Knniford  to  this  country,  it  having 
been  stated  that  the  house  was  built  by  Gol.  Baldwin  for  his  occupancy, 
that  it  is  well  to  give  a  few  facts  concerning  it.  In  Ifiiio  it  is  described 
m  being  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  that  part  of  the  stieet  now 
called  ijy  the  name  of  Elm  Street,  the  occupant  being  Arclielaus  Taylor. 
In  18:i2  the  occupant  was  Col.  Charles  Carter.  The  section  of  llain 
Street  now  immediately  in  front  of  this  house  was  not  tlien  extant. 
Ttie  entrance  from  present  Elm  Street  from  a  large  central  gateway  was 
lined  on  either  side  with  rows  of  trees,  chiefly  lindens,  imported  by 
Col.  Baldwin  from  England.  The  fence  in  front  was  ornamented  and 
took  a  circular  sweep  inward  at  the  entrance.  In  the  rear  of  the  house 
was  a  shoi-t  branch  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  which  sometimes  furnished 
a  temporary  resting-place  for  a  canal-boat.  "  The  whole  picture,"  says 
the  Rev.  Leander  Thompson  in  one  of  liis  Interesting  articles,  "  like 
that  of  the  Baldwin  mansion  and  groxinds,  waa  one  of  aqniet,  well-kept 
and  dignified  English  country  seal,  very  attractive  and  restful."  About 
1811-18M,  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Waternian,  a  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
taught  a  superior  school  in  this  house.  His  death  occurred  in  the  latter 
year  in  a  sudden  manner.  A  friend  of  the  present  writer,  BIr.  John 
Brooks  Riuisell,  a  native  of  Arlington,  went  to  school  in  this  house  In 
1815,  to  the  celebrated  Hall  J.  Kelley,  the  author  of  one  or  more  text 
books,  who  btjcarne  noted  later  in  his  attempts  to  colonize  Oregon. 


1  It  is  in  the  Old  Burying  Ground  of  Lynn,  and  from  it  are  taken  these 
words;  "  As  a  physician,  his  skill  was  emiuetit,  and  bis  pra(;tice  e.\  ten- 
sive and  successful.  To  Death,  whose  triumph  he  liad  so  often  delayed 
and  repelled,  but  could  not  entirely  prevent,  he  at  last  himself  sub- 
mitted on  the  27th  of  May,  1703,  in  the  6l)th  year  of  his  age." 


inSTORY  OF  IMIDDLIOSKX  ( 


llciijainiii  Edgoll,  of  Woburn,  (intern  llio  following 
itcniH  of  infoniiiiLion  in  his  iiccounts: 

"  Doct.  IJlodgett  camo  Juno  20,  1769.  David  Fisko 
came  Feb.  II,  1771—163  weekH,  till  July  20,  1772. 
Doct.  Bloilgctt  left  on  July  20,  1772."  The  two, 
therefore,  were  apparently  inmates  of  Edgell's  family. 
The  IfiS  weeks  may  refer  to  Blodgctt's  stay,  or  to 
that  of  both  of  them,  David  Fiske,  afterwards  a  doc- 
tor at  Lexington,  evidently  standing  to  Blodgett  in 
the  light  of  a  pupil  and  assistant.  The  time  of  Blod- 
gett's  arrival  and  departure  from  Edgell's  is,  however, 
definitely  stated— 1769-1772. 

Again  Edgell  writes,  "Amos  Blodgett,  Jr.,  began 
his  year  with  me,  June  12,  1777;  Amos  Blodgett  en- 
gaged in  the  Army,  Aug.  18,  1777."  Now  since  it  is 
known  that  Captain  Benjamin  Edgell,  the  recorder 
of  these  items,  came  to  Woburn  from  the  place  of  his 
former  residence,  at  Lexington,  about  1768,  and  as 
Fisko  and  Amos  Blodgett  were  known  to  belong  to 
Lexington,  the  supposition  is  expressed  that  our 
Doctor  Samuel  Blodgett  was  from  Lexington  origi- 
nally also,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  numer- 
ous Blodgett  family  of  Lexington,  who  descended 
from  the  old  family  of  Blodgett,  of  Woburn.  We 
therefore  infer  lie  is  probably  the  Samuel  Blodgett, 
born  in  Lexington  April  30,  1727,  eldest  son  of  Sam- 
uel Blodgett,  concerning  whom  Hudson,  in  his  Hiit. 
LrMnijton,  makes  no  further  statement.  We  also 
infer  he  was  a  former  acquaintance  or  friend,  or 
maybe  a  relative,  of  Benjamin  Edgell's  at  Lexington, 
and  that  Edgell  was  the  means  of  his  introduction  to 
Woburn.  He  may  have  lived  for  a  short  time  at 
Sunderland,  a  small  Massachusetts  town  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  as  his  dismissal  from  the  church 
there  would  indicate,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
single  man  when  he  came  to  Woburn.  Several 
sketches  of  Sunderland  that  we  have  read  make  no 
reference  to  the  name  of  Blodgett  as  one  of  the  names 
of  the  early  settled  families  in  that  town,  so  we  infer 
that  he  did  not  originate  there.  Like  many  another 
young  physician  even  in  <nir  day,  he  probably  tried 
one  or  more  places  before  he  settled  down  perma- 
nently anywhere.  He  appears  to  iiave  been  a  man 
of  energy  and  spirit,  and  in  the  Revolution  very  pa- 
triotic. He  was  in  1773  one  of  a  committee  of  nine 
of  the  town  "  relative  to  the  public  affairs  of  govern- 
ment" (Sewall's  Woburn,  359),  and  also  one  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence.  Later  he  was  on  a 
committee  to  draw  up  instructions  for  the  "  commit- 
tee of   inspection "   (Sewall's    Woburn,   382).  He 


Kolley  married  (i  daugliter  of  tlio  clint.ingiilslied  Baptist  preacher,  Eev, 
Dr.  Baldwin.  "Tile  itouse,"  iMr.  RiiBsell  Raid,  "stood  on  a  small  canal 
built  lip  l.o  tile  liniiPR."  The  school  iiiidor  Kelley's  management,  liow- 
ovoi',  \v(iH  a  f'liilnfo,  "He  had,"  nays  Bnssell,  "but  half  a  dozen 
Bcbolars,  and  iniid  it  ho  little  attention  that  T  left  after  a  conjile  of  weoks 
and  went  to  WesLlonl,  Mass."  Mr.  ItusBoIl  I'urtlier  says,  "I  recollect 
Woburn  only  ns  a  teri  ibly  dull  farjning  town,  partnking  largely  of  the 
depicHsiun  that  v^om  pi  etty  general  after  the  "war  of  1H12." 

The  house  we  havi  been  deficribing  was  owned  by  Mrs.  F.  0.  Wheeler 
in         when  the  foregoing  facts  were  gathered. 


was  also  a  delegate  to  a  constitiitional  convention  at 
Cambridge  in  September,  1771)  (/iiri., 'j83).  ilo  was 
also  an  assessor  {Ibid.,  368).  See  other  references  in 
Sfiwall,  ])p.  43C,  568.  The  latest  reference  to  liim 
in  Sewall's  IRalory  is  January  4,  1790.  Jn  a  list  of 
male  church  members  in  the  First  Church  records, 
under  date  of  December  1,  1777,  the  name  of  Samuel 
Blodgett  appears,  but  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  out  of 
town,"  "  returned,"  "  out  of  town  "  again.  In  a  simi- 
lar list  in  the  same  records,  tinder  date  of  1793,  he  is 
spoken  of  a»  "  absent,"  but  it  does  not  say  where. 

Tlie  fact  that  Dr.  Blodgett  was  from  Lexington  is 
atill  further  confirmed  by  accounts  of  the  transfer  of 
his  real  estate.' 

There  is  a  letter  extant  from  Doctor  Samuel  Blod- 
gett, dated  Boston,  April  1,  1785,  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  Zebadiah  Wyman,  Woburn.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"Boston,  April  1st,  178B 
"Sir, — If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  get  an  order  from  the  Selectmen 
on  the  Town  TreoRurer,  for  the  £4  10.  0,  which  the  Town  Granted  nie 
some  time  pasi,  and  send  it  to  me  by  the  first  opportunity,  you  will 
ol)lige  your  friend,  Sam'l  BLonnET. 

"Mn.  Z.  Wyman." 

Doctor  Blodgett  is  named  in  Esquire  Thompson's 
financial  accounts  as  late  as  August,  1790.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  same  accounts  in  June,  1789,  and  in 
Feb.,  1786,  He  probably  left  town,  therefore,  about 
1790. 

The  list  of  Woburn's  soldiers  during  the  Revolution 
includes  the  names  of  two  physicians:  Samuel  Blod- 
gett, and  John  Hay. 

Physicians  and  clergymen  were  not  ashamed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war  to  shoulder  their  arms  and 
parade  in  the  ranks  as  private  soldiers.  In  the  diary 
of  Rev.  .John  Marrett,  minister  of  the  Second  Parish 
in  Woburn,  is  this  characteristic  entry :  June  26, 
1775,  having  attended  the  funeral  of  George  Reed,  Jr., 
who  died  of  a  fever  occasioned  by  a  surfeit  or  heat  he 
got  in  Charlestown  fight,  the  17th  inst.,  he  says, 
"also  appeared  with  military  company  and  showed 
arras." 

Doctor  Blodgett  was  an  active  patriot.  Rev.  Mr. 
iMarrett  records,  under  date  of  Sunday,  April  23,  1 775 : 
"Soldiers  travelling  down  and  returning — brought 

1  My  friend,  Hon.  Edward  F,  Johnson,  first  mayor  of  Woburn,  con- 
tributes the  following  items  from  the  Middlesex  County  records  : 

May  2t>,  1777,  .Joseph  Simonds,  of  Lexington,  conveys  to  Saniuel 
Blodgett,  of  AVoburn,  physician,  for  £100  13s,  id.,  two  parcels  of  land, 
one  of  ,16  ac.  and  the  other  nf  U)  ac,  with  buildings  in  Lexington.  June 
4, 1777,  Dr.  Blodgett  sold  his  bexington  purchase  to  .lohn  and  Jonathan 
Amory,  of  Boston., 

Provionaly,  on  April  8,  1777,  he  had  sold  for  £550,  to  Jonathan  Amury, 
of  Boston,  28  nc.  land  and  buildings  in  Woburn, bounded  west  by  county 
road,  north  by  lands  of  Joshua  Heed  and  William  Scott,  east  by  land 
of  heirs  of  lOleaaer  Flagg  I'uole,  deceased,  and  Isaac  Stone,  and 
soulh  by  laud  of  Joshua  Wymnu.  Also  a  pot-ash  house  standing  on 
wchL  side  of  said  county  road,  opposite  above  named  buildings.  Jane, 
Ills  wife,  unites  in  said  transfer. 

Tile  buildings  of  this  oaliate  in  Woburn  stoed  on  the  present  site  nf 
the  liouso  of  Dr.  Hiirlow,  on  Main  Street,  and  the  pot-ash  house  on  the 
Bite  of  tlio  efltato:  opposite,  now  Dr.  Ilutchlns's ;  on  the  estate  of  the 
latter  is  a  never-failing  well,  formerly  connected  with  the  potash  works. 
—  Staiciitcnt  of  Mias  Smtnt.  EtlgclL 
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their  arms  with  them  to  meeting,  with  warlike  accou- 
trements— a  dark  day.  In  the  forenoon  service,  just 
as  service  was  ended,  Dr.  Blodgett  came  in  for  the 
people  to  go  with  their  teams  to  bring  provisions  from 
Marblehead  out  of  the  way  of  the  men-of-war."' 

Dr.  Johx  (Ebenezer?)  Perry,  1772-1774. 

Doctor  Jonathan  Poole,  1781-1782.  Of  Hollis, 
N.  H.,  1783.  Born  Woburn,  Sept.  5,  1758,  son  of 
Eleazer  Flagg  Poole.  Studied  medicine  with  his 
father-in  law,  Doctor  or  Colonel  John  Hale,  in  Hollis, 
whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  married,  Dec.  7,  1780. 
He  was  assistant  surgeon  in  First  New  Hampshire 
Regiment  1776  to  1780.  After  trying  his  practice  at 
Woburn,  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  Hollis,  where  he 
died  July  25,  1797,  st.  thirty-eight.  See  Worcester's 
Historij  HoUis,  p.  214. 

Doctor  Sylvantjs  Plympton,  1784-1836.  Died 
in  Woburn,  Jan.  20,  1836,  aged  seventy-six.  A  native 
of  Medfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born,  1757  (Tilden's 
Hist.  Medfield,  462).  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1780.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Richardson,  of 
Woburn,  May  12,  1785.  Both  joined  the  First  Cong. 
Church  on  Oct.  16,  1791,  and  on  Oct.  30,  1791,  Luke 
Richardson,  son  of  Mrs.  Plympton  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, Czarina  and  Mary,  daughters  of  Dr.  Sylvanus 
Plympton  and  Mary,  his  wife,  were  baptized.  His 
wife  was  the  widow  of  Luke  Richardson  and  the 
daughter  of  Josiah  and  Margery  (Carter)  Fowle,  R. 
Mem.,  p.  272.  His  wife,  Mary,  died  Nov.  1,  1835, 
aged  seventy-four.  To  the  memory  of  Dr.  Plympton 
and  Mary,  his  wife,  a  new  stone  was  erected  in  the 
Second  Burying-Ground  a  number  of  years  since. 
There  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  in  the  year  of 
his  death  as  given  by  various  authorities,  and  the 
same  may  apply  to  his  age,  but  1836  is  the  year  given 
in  the  town  records. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Harrington, 
of  Woburn,  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Plympton,  we 
have  been  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  several  very 
interesting  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  her  grand- 
father. 

(1).  A  manuscript  sheet  endorsed :  "Account  of 
my  Expenses  while  at  College,"  the  body  of  which  is 
as  follows: 

^  A  Memorandum.  Sylvanus  Plympton,  Junr.,  arrivedat  Dartmouth 
College,  Sunday  evening,  September  22d,  1776 ;  dined  with  D.D.  Wheel- 
ock.  President  ;  2.>d,  examined  and  accepted  by  Meseieurs  Ripley  and 
.Hmitb,  Tutors  in  bd.  College  Mr.  Towneend  and  ray  Father  departed 
from  College,  26th  Inet.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Townaend  eoon 
aft*r  Informing  me  of  their  Journey,  and  desiring  a  favor  with  regard 
tOBomelhing  left  tiehind.  D.Z^.  Wheelock  died  April  24,  1770;  after 
which  I  returned  to  College,  and  took  a  disrniKiion  with  a  recommenda- 
tion from  that  Society  from  Mr.  Ripley  afoiea'd,  May  3lBt,  1779.  And 
find  my  expenses  since  my  admittance  into  that  Society,  according  to 
the  most  just  and  critical  calculation,  Including  hooks  with  all  other 
Incidental  charges,  [toj  amount  to  £277  lie.  6d.  After  this  I  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  examined  by  the  President,  Professors  and  Tutors ; 
waa  approved  and  admitted,  AuguBt  20th,  1779.  Settled  all  accompts 
and  took  up  all  ohiigatione  at  Cambiidge,  23d  June,  1780,  and  find  my 
expenaea  to  have  b«en  since  my  first  admittance  into  Dartmouth  College 
to  tblatLme,  to  have  been  Hncludiog  books  and  other  incidental  charges) 
one  tbotuaod  two  bandred  and  seventy-four  pounds,  or  £1274  7s.  Id." 


(2)  .  The  bond  required  by  the  Faculty  of  Harvard 
College  on  his  admission  as  a  student,  dated  August 
20,  1779,  containing  the  autographs  of  four  members 
of  his  family,  viz.:  Sylvanus  (his  father),  Jonathan, 
Augustus  and  Chloe  Plympton.  One  remarkable 
circumstance  in  relation  to  this  document  is,  that  the 
words  "a  minor  "  are  obliterated,  the  student  being 
more  than  twenty-one  years  old.  This  paper  is 
endorsed:  "Mr.  Plympton's  Bond." 

(3)  .  A  letter  endorsed  "Mr.  Jona.  Townsend's 
Letter  and  Advice,"  dated  "  Dartmouth  College, 
Sept.  25,  1776,"  The  letter  is  admonitory,  written  by 
the  minister  of  Medfield,  who,  with  the  father,  accom- 
panied the  pupil  to  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College. 
This  appears  to  be  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  paper 
mentioned  in  paragraph  1.  The  seat  of  the  college 
is  spoken  of  as  at  a  great  distance  from  the  house  of 
his  parents  ;  as  retired  and  peaceful ;  the  faculty  in- 
genious, faithful,  kind  and  beneficent,  as  to  appear- 
ance ;  the  pupils  regular  and  decent  and  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  the  testimony  of  their  teachers  being  in  their 
favor.  There  is  a  tender  allusion  to  his  mother,  who 
could  not  take  the  leave  of  him  she  wished,  and  at 
parting  wished  the  minister  "  to  act  the  part  for  her." 
It  is  a  touching  commentary  on  this  letter  that  the 
faithful  pastor  who  had  journeyed  so  far  to  see  his 
young  friend  enter  college,  that  he  should  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  died  in  the 
same  year  his  letter  was  written. 

The  document  of  expenses  presented  in  paragraph 
1  is  also  printed  in  Chase's  Plympton  Genealogy,  p. 
100,  which  also  contains  a  notice  of  Dr.  Plympton 
and  his  descendants,  pp.  99,  129,  169,  etc. 

The  commission  of  justice  of  the  peace  of  Dr. 
Plympton,  1816,  is  preserved  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library,  Wym.  Coll. 

The  daughter,  Czarina,  of  Dr.  Plympton,  the  elder, 
married  Otis  Danforth,  and  died,  1883,  in  Cambridge. 
A  daughter,  Mary,  married  James  Bridge,  of  Woburn. 

Dr.  Sylvanus  Plympton  had  estate  scheduled  in  the  list  of  1798,  as 
follows  •  1  house,  28  x  23,  with  14  windows,  the  house  two  stories,  with 
a  yard  In  front,  about  3  sq.  rods  of  land  ;  a  shed,  30  x  10  ;  a  farm,  10  ac, 
with  a  barn  on  it,  30  x  22,  the  land  being  bounded  E.  by  the  road,  N.  by 
heirs  of  Josiah  Richardson,  W.  on  Ilorn  Pond,  S.  on  heirs  of  Nathaniel 
Brooks.  [This  land  was  evidently  the  place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Buck, 
near  the  Junction  of  present  Buckman  and  Main  Streets.]  Ue  had  also 
in  tiiat  year  15  ac.  in  Rag  Rock  ;  3  ac.  bought  of  Jonathan  Carter's 
heirs;  15  ac.  bought  of  Capt.  Joseph  Wyman  ;  and  6  ao.  bought  of 
Jonathan  Wright,  the  latter  being  partly  woodland  and  partly  meadow. 
He  had  also  %  ac.  of  salt  marsh  in  Maiden.  He  had  72  ac,  valued  at 
S1500,  In  1801. — "Value  of  the  Several  Estates  in  the  town  of  Woburn, 
taken  by  the  Assessors  of  said  Town  In  1801." — Wym.  Coll.  MSS.,  Wob. 
Pub.  Liby.,  7  :  143. 

Later  he  occupied  the  house  on  site  of  present  residence  of  Mrs.  Lewis 
Shaw,  Main  Street.    The  house  being  burned  in  1838. 

Augudm  Plympton,  a  son  of  Dr.  Sylvanus,  the  elder 
(born  1796,  died  1854,  M.D.  Harv.  1824,  Mem.  Mass. 
Med.  Soc),  was  a  practicing  physician  in  Woburn ; 
selectman,  1836,  '38,  '39  ;  representative,  1837. 

Dr.  Augustus  Plympton  died  of  cholera,  June  12, 
1854,  aged  fifty-eight.  A  lengthy  obituary  notice, 
well  written  and  containing  an  excellent  character- 
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izaUoii  of  IiiH  dideioiiL  irioriLs,  appciired  Juiio  17,  I  85i, 
in  the  Woburn  Journal.  It  iiUudca  to  his  doath  eb 
suddeu.  It  says,  "  He  was  indigonoim  to  our  soil,  and 
there  are  yet  many  who  remember  his  father,  Dr. 
Syiviinug  Flympton,  wliose  skill  and  devotion  to  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  profession  at  a  period  when  its 
members  wCre  eomparatively  few  are  often  alluded 
to.  The  son  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  father's  exper- 
ience and  practice,  and  retained  many  of  the 
peculiarities,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  practitioner,  of 
the  olden  time." 

There  is  also  an  account  of  his  case  in  anotlier 
place  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal :  On  the  Mon- 
day previous,  about  5  A.  m.,  he  was  seized  with  the 
terrible  disease  of  cholera,  which  terminated  fatally 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Cutter,  who  was  promptly  called,  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  decided  case  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  Dr.  H. 
Bigelow,  of  Boston,  was  also  called,  and  coincided 
with  Dr.  Cutter  in  his  view  of  the  case.  Dr.  Flymp- 
ton also  pronounced  his  case  to  be  cholera.  There 
was  one  other  fatal  case  of  the  same  disease  in  Woburn 
during  the  same  week. 

Sylvanus  Plympton,  a  sou  of  Dr.  Syivanus,  the 
elder  (born  1794,  died  18G4,  graduated  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1818,  M.D.  Harvard  1822,  member  Massachus- 
etts Medical  Society),  was  a  practicing  physician  in 
Cambridge. 

Dr.  Sylvanus  Plympton,  of  Cambridge,  had  two 
daughters  who  married  clergymen,  and  another  mar- 
ried Prof.  W.  H.  Niles,  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston.  A  son,  Henry  Sylvanus  (1838-1863), 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  18G0,  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  aiid  Surgeons,  New  Y'ork, 
1861,  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  and 
nav)',  1862-1863,  and  died  at  home  in  Cambridge  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  service. 

Dr.  Augustus  Plympton  had  one  son  and  several 
daughters,  all  natives  of  Woburn,  viz.:  Hannah  A  ; 
Eliza  B.,  deceased  1887,  greatly  respected  for  her 
many  useful  and  amiable  qualities;  Augustus;  Ellen 
J.,  married  C.  H.  Harrington  ;  GeorgianaG.,  married 
George  Sanderson.  The  two  last-named  daughters 
have  descendants. 

Doctor  Silas  Barnard,  1784.  The  Woburn 
Public  Library  has  in  its  possession  a  marriage  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  Joseph  Heald,  town  clerk  of 
Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  of  "Doctor  Silas  Barnard 
of  Pepperell,  and  Miss  Phebe  Russell  of  Cambridge," 
dated  Feb.  25,  1782.  There  is  also  extant  in  the 
same  library  a  receipted  account  of  his  with  Deacon 
Timothy  Winn,  1784,  for  medicines.  He  was  dead 
by  1798.' 

Doctor  John  Page,  1805,   This  gentleman  was 


1  The  wife  of  Dr.  Barnard  wub  I'liebo,  daughter  of  Sotli  niisBoll,  of 
Cambridge. — Cf.  Oulter's  Arllnglon,  295  ;  PKigo'n  Cambridge,  Md.  Slio 
was  born  in  1700  and  died  in  1801.  In  1708  elie  married  for  a  second 
IniBbaiid  James  FlUebrowu,  of  Cambridge.— Cutter's  Arl,  101  ;  Paige's 
Camb.,  645. 


the  fathor-in-law  of  (Jolonel  .lohn  Wade,  and  acquired 
his  title  as  an  apothecary  in  Hoston,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Woburn.  His  history  is  largely  to  be 
found  in  an  immense  mass  of  account-books  and 
letters  formerly  belonging  to  him,  and  given  by  Na- 
than Wyman,  lately  deceased,  to  the  Woburn  Public 
Libi'ary.  Pie  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  enter- 
prise, of  wealth,  and  of  mark.  We  can  only  select  a 
few  points  from  them.  He  wfus  in  business  under  the 
firm-name  of  Langdon  &  Page  from  1775  and  on- 
wards. In  1775  to  1777  he  kept  a  journal  while  in 
England.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
His  headquarters  were  mostly  at  Boston  during  his 
business  career,  which  is  represented  by  a  continuous 
series  of  account-books  from  1783  to  1790,  and  later 
there  are  books  of  date,  1810-1811,  and  with  them 
are  books  of  a  firm  of  much  earlier  date,  which  per- 
haps preceded  him,  1759-1761.  There  is  an  account- 
book  of  his  brother.  Captain  Edward  Page,  1783-1785. 
Edward  was  dead  by  Sept.,  1785.  A  few  entries  he 
made  himself  in  his  book  are  here  presented  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  times: 

"  Pownalboro',  Oct.  .SO,  1781.  TliiB  day  entered  the  house  of  Mr. 
.Jolin  Page  and  Langdon. 

"  Nov.  1,  1784.  This  day  John  Langdon  turned  out  part  of  my  goods 
in  tlie  street,  etc. 

"  June  8, 1785,  I  arrived  at  Boston,  from  Wiscasset  Point,  with  Capt. 
Husicins." 

Doctor  Francis  Kittredge,  1814-1828.  Died 
1828.  This  gentleman  is  still  remembered  by  the 
aged  among  us.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  physi- 
cians, and  had  the  reputation  himself  of  being  a  good 
one.  In  his  later  life  he  was  the  partner  in  business 
of  the  father  of  the  present  writer,  and  his  death  oc- 
curred at  a  comparatively  early  age.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  a  liberal  education,  or  to 
have  been  a  person  of  extensive  culture;  but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  skillful  physician  and  had  a  good 
practice.  In  1824,  he  built  the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Dr.  Graves,  near  the  Library  on 
Pleasant  Street.  This  was  considered  quite  an  un- 
dertaking for  the  times,  but  his  death,  soon  after- 
wards, made  this  expenditure  a  cause  of  family  em- 
barrassment, and  resulted  in  an  early  sale  to  other 
parties.  The  house  is  substantially  the  same  in 
form  as  it  was  when  built.  Articles  of  agreement 
between  Dr.  Francis  Kittredge  and  his  partner  Dr. 
Benjamin  Cutter,  were  entered  upon  in  1827,  and  one 
item  was  that  "  each  party  and  his  own  family  shall 
receive  attendance  and  medicine  of  the  firm  gratis." 
Dr.  Cutter  appears  to  be  his  pupil  and  assistant  as 
early  as  January,  1825. 

From  his  medical  receipt-books,  still  extant,  it 
would  appear  that  Dr.  Kittredge  originated  inTewks- 
bury.  The  inscription  on  his  gravestone  in  Woburn 
second  burying-ground  reads  as  follows: 

"In  memory  of  Doct.  Francis  Kittredge,  wlio  died  Feb.  24,  1828, 
ast.  45. 

"  My  flosli  sliall  slumber  in  tlie  ground, 
Till  tiio  last  trumpet's  joyful  sound ; 
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Tlien  burst  the  chains  witli  bweet  durprisu,  , 
Aud  in  my  Saviour's  image  rise." 

Dr.  Francis  Kittredge  and  liis  wife  Sybil  were  > 
both  members  of  tbe  Pirst  Congregational  Church  in 
Woburn;  he  joining,  according  to  the  records,  in  1817,  ; 
and  she  in  1S27. 

In  preparing  the  foregoing  sketches  of  physicians 
the  writer  has  been  impressed  by  the  truth  of  the 
following  observation.  Its  truth,  however,  should 
not  deter  any  one  from  performing  his  whole  duty  to 
the  community  where  he  is  called  to  minister. 

How  little  is  soon  knowu  of  the  average  physician! 
A  gravestone  in  a  neglected  buryicg-ground,  is,  per- 
haps, in  a  few  years  his  sole  existing  memorial !  A 
few  anecdotes  of  his  prowess  in  combating  disease,  or 
a  few  reminiscences  of  instances  of  his  wit,  these,  and 
even  less  than  these,  ofttimes  remain,  after  the  genera- 
tion that  knew  him  and  respected  him  have  passed 
oflFthe  stage  of  mortal  existence.  He  may  have  been 
skillful  in  his  profession,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  high 
mind — and  self-sacrificing,  kind-hearted  and  true — 
but  all  of  these  traits  and  characteristics  are  gradu- 
ally forgotten  with  the  generation  that  knew  him,  as 
the  world  moves  on  and  others  take  the  place  that 
he  formerly  filled.  Like  the  good  Doctor  Singletary 
of  the  Poet  Whittier's  tale — he  is  dead,  and  forgotten, 
and  a  very  slight  impression  of  his  work  and  sacri- 
fices remains,  but  he  was  a  benefactor  to  the  com- 
munity nevertheless. 

DocTOE  Benjamin  Cutter,  1825-1864.  Died 
llarch  9,  1864,  aged  sixty.  Dr.  Cutter,  soon  after  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  College  in  '1824,  estab- 
lished himself  aa  a  student  of  medicine  in  Woburn 
under  Dr.  Francis  Kittredge  in  the  house  now  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Baldwin  Coolidge,  in  the 
north  village  of  Woburn,  near  the  place  where  this 
sketch  is  at  present  penned  by  his  youngest  son.  Dr. 
Cutter,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kittredge  in  1828,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  practice,  which  he  held  without  cessa- 
tion for  nearly  forty  years,  till  his  own  death,  in  1864. 
During  his  whole  life  Dr.  Cutter  was  an  extensive 
reader  of  general  literature,  and  a  close  student  of 
the  literature  of  his  profession  ;  he  was  fond  of  his- 
tory, and  especially  so  of  local  history  and  genealogy, 
and  while  the  duties  of  his  prefession  were  extensive 
■and  exhausting,  he  found  time  to  prepare  considerable 
material  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  his  native 
and  adofited  towns,  and.upon  the  genealogy  of  a  num- 
ber of  their  families.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  this  mate- 
rial has  been  published  by  the  son  on  whom  his  man- 
tle of  local  history  has  partially  fallen — it  is  to  be 
hoped  not  unworthily  ! 

There  are  those  living  who  well  remember  the  time 
when  Dr.  Francis  Kittredge  and  Dr.  Sylvanus  Plymp- 
ton,  the  elder,  were  the  two  principal  medical  practi- 
tionen;  in  the  town.  The  public  favor,  it  is  said,  was 
about  equally  divided  between  them.  Dr.  Plympton 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two  in 
the  case  of  fevers  and  in  those  diseases  which  re- 


quired only  the  ofiices  of  a  physician,  while  Dr. 
Kittredge  was  the  more  distinguished  in  ca.sea  re- 
quiring the  services  of  a  skillful  sui  geon.  Dr.  Cutter 
was  also  distinguished  in  this  latter  respect,  and  it  is 
singular  that  none  of  the  three  were  natives  of  Wo- 
burn. Plympton,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  w,a3  a  native 
of  Medfield;  Kittredge,  still  younger,  was  a  native  of 
Tewksbury,  where  the  family  had  long  been  noted  as 
a  race  of  physicians  of  uncommon  skill  ;  while  Cut- 
ter, much  younger  than  either,  was  a  native  of  West 
Cambridge,  now  Arlington,  where  he  was  born  June 
4,  1803.  All  three,  in  common  with  the  custom  of 
the  time,  used  in  those  days  to  ride  about  the  country 
on  horse-back  while  visiting  their  jiatients.  There  is 
extant  still  a  note-book  made  by  Dr.  Cutter  while  a 
student  of  Kittredge's,  which  is  filled  with  the  many 
receipts  in  use  by  the  medical  profession  of  this  vi- 
cinity at  that  period.  Some  of  them  may  now  be 
accounted  "barbarous."  The  recei]3t-book  is  enti- 
tled, "  A  recipe  collect  of  various  scarce  and  excel- 
lent compositions,  both  orthodox  and  empirical, 
1825,"  and  had  we  space  we  should  be  glad  to  copy 
some  of  them.  This  book  was  based  on  similar  books 
of  Drs.  Francis  Kittredge,  the  senior  and  junior, 
the  earliest  of  them  dated  1780.  These  books  are 
still  preserved  and  belong  to  the  present  writer.  * 
Among  the  receipts  are  some  from  such  honored 
names  as  those  of  Dr.  Marshall  Spring  and  General 
John  Brooks;  others  from  Dr.  Joseph  Fiske,  of  Lex- 
ington ;  Dr.  Danforth,  of  Billerica;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowes,  of  Bedford,  and  others,  including  receipts 
even  from  Home  women.' 

It  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  son  to  write  satisfactorily 
about  his  father.  Long  sketches  of  Dr.  Cutter  have 
appeared  in  various  places,  particularly  in  the  Oulicr 
Family  Memorial,  pp.  137-142;  his  funeral  address 
being  printed  in  the  appendix  to  that  work,  pp.  335- 
38;  and  an  appreciative  notice  appearing  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  Woburn  Townsman  for  March  11, 
1864.  Other  notices  are  cited  in  the  sketch  in  the 
family  memorial  referred  to.  As  we  have  before 
stated,  he  was  born  in  Arlington,  June  4,  1803,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1824,  and  took  his 
medical  degree  f)-om  Harvard  in  1827,  and  from 
Philadelphia  again  in  1857.  His  predilection  for 
study  becoming  early  manifest,  he  was  sent  from 
home  at  tlie  age  of  eight  years  to  enjoy  the  best  edu- 
cational advantages  he  could  obtain.  He  was  sent  to 
the  academies  in  Westford  and  Andover,  Mass.,  and 
in  Pelham  and  Newmarket,  N.  H.  In  1820  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College.  His  classmate  Rev.  Artemas 
B.  Muzzey  presented  some  inieresting  particulars 
regarding  his  college  life,  which  are  published  in  the 
sketch  in  the  Culter  Book.  In  1823  and  1824  he 
taught  school  in  Medford  and  at  Wellfleet,  and  also 
in  other  places.    In  1826  he  was  commissioned  sur- 


1  Of.  W.  R.  Culter,  On  Iki  Sources  of  liarly  Wobuni  Hu/onj,  a  lecture, 
April  8,  1887. 
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geon's  mate,  and  in  1829  Hurgcion  in  tho  militia,  an 
office  wliich  he  reBigned  in  IS'M.  Me  vvuh  ono  of  l.ho 
School  ComTiiittee  in  Woburu  from  1845  to  1849,  and 
held  various  other  ofliccs  enumerated  in  the  sketch  in 
the  Cutter  work.  He  waa  devoted  to  his  profesbion 
and  his  last  illness  was  of  brief  duration,  "A  large 
community,"  says  his  medical  brethren,  "has  been 
deprived  of  au  experienced,  able  and  conscientious 
physician,  a  friend  long  and  thoroughly  proved,  and 
a  citizen  of  eminent  usefulness — cversceking  earnestly 
the  best  good  of  the  public,  and  exerting  through  his 
whole  life  an  exemplary  and  hallowed  influence." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  submit  the  Townsman 
notices  in  full.  They  touch  so  many  points  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Cutter  that  we  think  they  are  worthy 
of  presentation.  There  is  preserved  also  the  account 
of  the  details  of  his  expenses  as  a  college  student  at 
Harvard  from  1820  to  1824.  This  production  has  an 
historical  as  well  Jis  an  antiquarian  interest.^ 


''The  foUowiug  booka  contain  tliu  results  of  eomo  of  his  antiquarian 
rusearches: — 

(1)  .  A  History  of  Ihe  Oufter  Family  of  iVciu  England.  The  compilation 
of  the  late  Pr.  Benjamin  Gutter,  of  Woburn,  Mass.  Revised  and  en- 
larged by  Williiini  lllchiud  CuUer.  Boston,  1871.  Pp.  xi.,  3G4.  A 
8upi)I(iiiiont,  1876,  oouUiiues  thu  number  of  pages  to  432. 

(2)  .  }Hntory  of  tho  Town  of  Arlington,  Masaachueetla.  Formerly  the 
8eoond  Frocinct  in  Cambridge,  or  Bistrict  of  Menotoniy,  afterward  tho 
town  of  West  Cambridge,  163&-1879.  "With  a  (jenealogical  Register  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  tho  Precinct.  By  Benjamin  and  William  K.  Cutter. 
Boston,  IHHO.    Pp.  -viii.  3G8. 

Various  articles  by  W.  R.  Cutter  in  antiquarian  publications  have 
their  origin  in  tho  same  source.  An  enumeration  of  them  will  not  be 
iitteiijpted  hero. 

[Wubum  Toti'UBmaii,  fur  Fridiiy,  March  11,  18G4.] 

Djsathb.    9th,  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter,  60  years,  9  mos. 

Editorial."  DEAni  oi'  Dn.  Cutter. — It  is  with  deep  regret  we  have 
to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Gutter,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  Few  men  will  be  missed  so  much  as  ho,  and  they  are  few  whose 
death  might  be  so  truly  regarded  as  a  public  calamity.  He  has  for  some 
time  been  in  feeble  health,  but  tliu  sickucds  u  Iiich  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  liis  doalb  waw  of  short  iluraf  ion.  Kuuoral  services  will  be  held 
In  the  First  Congregational  Church,  on  Monday  afternoon  next,  at  two 
u' clock. 

In  another  column  we  lay  before  our  rcailors  abiographlcal  sketch  of 
Dr.  Cutter,  written  by  oue  who  knew  ]iim  well,  and  who  but  reflects 
the  feeliiigH  of  iinuiy  others  iu  tills  eulogy  of  his  friend. 

[Written  fur  the  roirnamrtii.]!^ 

Itu.  BF.NJAiMlN  OUTTKll. 

Mr.  Eijitou:  Tbo  rlciilli  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter  baa  cast  a  gloom 
uvor  tho  commuuify-  Llo  has  lived  so  long  in  our  midst,  and  his  life 
has  been  oue  of  surli  Hiiigular  usefulness,  that  it  naturally  arrests  at- 
tention, and  makes  us  imuse  tu  ask  liuw  Ihe  large  spaco  murte  vacant  by 
such  a  beroaveint-nt  is  to  be  tilled.  Cutter  was  born  in  West  Cam- 

bridge, .hirie  'I,  lbn3,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1824.  He 
atudifid  medicine  and  surgery  with  tho  celebrated  Dr  Francis  Kitt- 
ridge,  In  Woburu,  and  settled  here  as  a  practicing  physician  in  1825. 
Ho  married  J\lary,  thu  ilaughtei  of  Amos  Whittemore,  of  West  Cam- 
bridge, wlio  ui'W  hiirvlvcs  him. 

Dr.  Oulier  has  llvnd  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  lives.  He  has 
devoteii  biniRelf  with  untiring  zeal  to  his  profession,  ever  ready  at  the 
call  of  pain  and  suHerlng,  cool,  calm  and  skillful.  Always  studying  to 
aecertalfi  the  bidden  cause  of  dispfise,  he  whb  fortunate  In  living  one  of 
the  most  stircessfnl  of  profensloriii.1  lives.  Aside  from  the  arduous  duties 
uf  his  i}rofe88ion,  be  has  found  time  to  accumulate  a  large  amount  of 


".lohn  L.  Parker.  ^Hy  Nathan  Wyman. 


Tlie  widow  of  Dr.  (Jutter  died  June  6,  1871.  H\h 
children  who  livr.d  to  nin.turity  were  Benjaniin  L., 
died  1852;  Epkriiim  ;  Mnry  W.,  inarrii^d  Hamuol  A. 
Fowle,  and  died  1H65;  William  R.,  lihrarian  of  tlie 
Wohurn  Puhlic  Libj'ary  and  tho  writer  of  this  com- 
munication. 

Epfiraim  Cutter^  eon  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter,  waB 
born  in  Woburn,  September  i,  1832.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1852,  and  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  from  Harvard  in  1856,  and  at  Philadelphia  in 
1857,  and  LL.D.  from  Iowa  College,  1887.  He  is 
known,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  lor  his  med- 
ical writings  and  inventions.  From  1856  to  1875  he 
practiced  his  profession  in  Woburn,  and  later  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  and  now  in  New  York  City. 
He  has  been  honored  with  a  gold  medal  abroad. 

WiLLARD  Adams  was  a  physician  in  Woburn  in 
1842,  and  was  here  still  earlier.  He  was  connected 
with  Marlborough,  N.  H.  (see  History  of  that 
town),  and,  returning  to  Woburn  in  later  life,  died 
here  July  19,  1883. 

The  Middlesex  East  District  Medical  Society  wa8 
organized  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter  in 
Woburn,  October  22,  1850,  and,  besides  himself,  Drs. 
Nelson,  Plympton,  Clough,  Drew,  Piper  and  Eickard, 
from  Woburn,  were  present.  All  but  Dr.  Piper  are 
uow  dead. 

A  miniature  directory  of  Woburn,  prepared  by 
Nathan  Wyman  in  1850,  contains  the  names  of  the 
following  physicians  resident  in  Woburn  in  that 
year  :  Augustus  Plyrapton,  Benjamin  Cutter,  S.  Wat- 


minute  facts  in  relation  tu  tho  history  of  the  town  and  its  Inhabitants, 
lie  could  tell  you,  for  he  has  visited  them,  the  precise  spot  where  nearly 
all  the  first  settlers  of  Wohurn  lived,  and  where  they  died,  and  what 
became  of  the  succeeding  generations  uf  children,  With  a  retentive 
memory,  a  well  cultivated  and  iuqniring  mind,  and  a  familiar  profes- 
sional acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the  families  residing  In  town  for 
the  last  thirty-eight  yeai-s,  bis  decision  In  relation  to  any  genealogical 
fact  waa  considered  final. 

For  the  last  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  oue  of  the  most  active  and 
influential  members  of  I  be  first  C'ongicgatiuual  society,  and  for  many 
years  the  clerk  of  the  clmrch,  and  at  tbe  time  of  his  death  was  en- 
gaged in  making  an  historical  catalogue  of  all  the  members  of  tbe 
church  from  its  organization  ;  a  work  of  this  kind  from  a  pen  lilte  bis 
would  have  beeu  of  tbe  i;ieHte8t  historical  value. 

In  social  life  ho  was  au  afl'able,  h  vie-liearted  friend.  His  honesty  was 
proverbial,  and  his  cJiaracter  was  above  reproacli.  Ills  modesty  was 
iikln  to  hashfulnoss,  yet  bo  was  possessed  with  a  courage  that  did  not 
seek  the  approbation  oi  others,  nor  fear  their  censure.  He  early  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  lomperaiice,  when  to  be  its  advocate  insured  to  oue 
cold  looks,  bitter  words,  and  a  loss  of  practice.  He  never  thought  of 
these  tbingq,  however,  but  only  asked  what  was  the  duty  of  a  true  man. 
The  ready  and  cheerful  manner  wilb  which  he  worked  in  all  causes 
which  tend  to  elevate  and  educate  society  is  itself  a  noble  monument  lo 
his  memory. 

He  had  a  noble  professional  pride,  and  was  not  envious  of  his  foUow- 
Ittborers  in  the  luedUial  i)rofeBaion.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  spoke  un- 
kindly of  any  of  them.  It  was  nut  his  way  to  parade  tbe  mistakes  or 
faults  of  others  before  the  world,  and  if  he  had  aiiytblng  to  say  it  was 
Id  them,  not  of  them. 

No  one  could  be  more  niissod  by  the  community  at  large  thnn  he,  and 
many  are  the  tears  that  will  drop  witb  those  of  his  bereaved  family  Into 
bis  newly-openud  grave. 

Issue  for  March  18,  1804,  contains  a  notice  of  Dr.  Cutter's  fnnoral. 
Of.  also  2'owwJJ(un  for  April  1,  1804,  and  Woburn  Journal,  April  2,  18fl4. 
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son  Drew,  John  Nelson,  Truman  Eickard,  Richard 
U.  Piper,  John  Clough,  Thomas  S.  Scales.' 

"SVe  will  not  attempt  a  history  of  the  physicians  in 
Woburn  since  1850.  The  oldest  of  them  now  living 
here  is  Dr.  John  M.  Harlow,  a  native  of  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  early  life  a  teacher;  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  1840,  studied  in  the  Philadel- 
phia School  of  Anatomy,  and  graduated  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  in  1844.  In 
January,  1845,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  and  remained  there 
fifteen  years,  till  obliged  to  retire  from  ill  health. 
He  settled  in  practice  in  Woburn  in  1861,^  where  he 
has  held  a  great  variety  of  offices,  and  aiuong  them 
that  of  State  Senator  two  terms. 

Dr.  Harlow  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  a  case 
under  his  treatment  of  recovery  from  the  passage  of 
an  iron  bar  through  the  head.  The  subject  of  it  was 
a  young  man  who,  while  engaged  in  drilling  a  hole 
in  a  rock  in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  a  premature  explosion  of  the  blast  drove 
this  iron  implement  completely  through  his  head  and 
high  into  the  air.  The  iron  was  three  feet  seven  inches 
in  length,  round,  and  comparatively  smooth  by  use. 
After  the  accident  the  man  was  carried  some  distance 
in  an  ox-cart,  but  got  out  of  the  cart  himself  with 
little  assistance,  and  later  walked  up  a  long  flight  ol 
stairs,  with  the  help  of  his  physician,  and  got  upon 
the  bed  in  the  room  where  he  was  placed.  The  man 
spoke  and  said:  "The  iron  entered  there,"  pointing 
to  the  hole  in  his  cheek,  "and  passed  through  my 
head."  He  hoped  he  was  "  not  much  hurt."  The  iron 
had  passed  through  the  brain,  and  the  patient  con- 
tinued in  a  reasonably  comfortablt;  state,  with  his 
mind  clear,  saying  he  did  not  "care  to  see  his 
friends,"  and  said  he  should  "  be  at  work  in  a  few 
days."  After  lingering  between  life  and  death — his 
friends  were  so  certain  of  his  immediate  death  that 
they  had  his  coffin  and  clothes  in  readiness — he 
gradually  improved  under  treatment  and  recovered, 
after  which  he  took  to  traveling,  visited  many  places 
near  home,  and  in  1852  turned  his  back  upon  New 
England  never  to  return.  He  remained  nearly  eight 
years  in  Chili,.  South  America,  and  eventually  went 
to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  died  there  of  convulsions 
on  May  21,  1861,  twelve  years  and  six  months  after 
the  date  of  his  accident.^ 


iFor  obitnary  notice  of  Dr.  Stepheu  Walaon  Drew,  nee  Wobum  Jovr- 
mU,  Feb.  20,  1875  j  Woburn  AdvertUer,  Feb.  25,  1876  ;  for  Dr.  Joliu  Nel- 
aon,  Wobura  Tuwnmim,  ilarch  April  1,  1804  ;  Wuhuru  JmiruiU,  April 
2,  l!16»;  Tmman  Eickard,  Wub'uru  Journal,  August  10,  18lil  ;  Wi.buni 
liudgtt,  Aug.  9,  10,  1801  ;  John  Clough  (physician  and  deiitiet)',  Wobnru 
Journal,  Dec.  C,  1879 ;  Woburn  Adoerluer,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  +,  18711 ;'  Thomab 
B.  Scales  (Homceopathic),  Woburn  Journal,  June  17,  1881 ;  \V;bv.rn  Ad- 
ttsrtiter,  June  16, 1881. 

Dr.  Drew  wae  a  native  of  Milton,  N.  H.  ;  Dr.  Nelson,  of  Milforil 
Has.  (Cf.  Ballou'b  Hist.  Mil/ord,  028) ;  Dr.  Bickunl,  of  Cornish,  N.  H. '; 
Dr.  noogh,  of  Sanborntou  or  Tiltou,  N.  It.  ;  Dr.  Scales,  of'  Heujii- 
ker,  N.  H. 

*Cf.  Wobum  Budget,  Nov.  8,  I8G1. 

'  For  a  pnbllibed  account  of  this  caae,  see  "  Recovery  fi  om  the  passage 


The  Legal  Profession. — The  legal  profession 
does  not  have  any  exclusively  professional  repre- 
sentatives in  Woburn  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  ordinary  law  business  that  existed  in  tlie  earlier 
time  was  performed  by  persons  holding  the  oflicea  of 
magistrates,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  more 
liberally  educated  members  of  the  community,  such 
as  the  clergymen,  and,  even  where  such  were  to  be 
found,  the  physicians,  attempted  some  forms  of  that 
business,  such  as  the  writing  of  wills  and  deeds. 
There  were  various  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  earlier 
period,  specimens  of  whose  handiwork  in  the  ]5repa- 
ratiou  of  legal  documents  are  still  preserved.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  William  Johnson,  aon  of 
Edward;  Samuel  Carter,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas ;  James 
Converse,  the  major;  Jonathan  Tyng ;  Elenzer 
Flagg;  Jonathan  Poole;  and,  of  still  later  date, 
James  Fowle,  whose  commission  is  still  preserved, 
dated  November  19,  1761;  Josiah  Johnson,' Samuel 
Thompson,  Samuel  Wyman  and  Zebadiah  Wynian  ; 
and  later  still,  before  lawyers  were  accounted  numer- 
ous, Timothy  Winn  and  Benjamin  Wyman.  Two 
of  the  above  personages,  viz. :  Samuel  Thompson  and 
Benjamin  Wyman,  have  left  papers  which  are  still 
accessible  in  abundance,  showing  the  large  number  of 
actions  which  were  prosecuted  before  them  and  the 
great  number  of  estates  which  were  settled. 

Lawyees. — Joseph  Bartlett,  Esq.,  altornoy-at- 
law  in  Woburn  as  early  as  1790,  per  that  valuable  pub- 
lication called  the  3Iassachusetti  jRegisiei-,  ■wa.ana.mQd  in 
Esquire  Thompson's  accounts  in  Woburn  from 
August,  1788,  to  December,  1792.  This  Esquire 
Bartlett  was  styled  "Captain"  in  Woburn  from  1789 
to  1796.  In  1797  his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Woburn 
had  ended  by  his  removal  to  Cambridge.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1782,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Plymouth.  He  left  Cam- 
bridge about  1809,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Ports- 
mouth, Saco  and  in  Boston,  in  which  place  he  died  in 
1827,  "his  sun"  said  to  have  "went  down  in  a 
cloud."  He  had  no  children.  The  Woburn  diarist. 
Esquire  Thompson,  refers  to  him,  under  date  of 
January  2,  1789,  as  follows  :  "  Cloudy  and  fair.  At 
Capt.  Bartlett's."  This  entry  shows  that  the  Es- 
quire had  settled  in  Woburn  by  that  date.  Again 
Esquire  Thompson  records  :  "August  25,  1790.  Some 
cloudy  and  some  fair.  Mr.  Bartlett's  house  raised." 
And  again  he  records  :  "  June  20,  1797.  Went  to 
Cambridge  to  Capt.  Bartlett's."  This  .shows  that  the 
captain,  otherwise  the  squire,  had  then,  or  by  that 
time,  removed  to  Cambridge.  His  house  in  Wo- 
burn was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  House, 

of  an  iron  bar  through  the  head,"  by  John  M.  Ilurlow,  M.I).,  of  Wo- 
burn ;  with  a  plat».  An  address  before  the  prosldent  and  fellows  of  the 
Maasachuaetta  Medical  Society,  read  June  :),  ISfiB.   vi)  jjp. 

■•Sonie  of  these  names  are  recognized  in  WhitiiioiB's  Ciuil  Hat  „f 
Maas.,  viz.,  justices  of  tlie  peace:  William  Joliusoii,  icm-,  M.\j„v  j^unon 
Converse,  1700,  1702;  Jonatliau  Tyng,  17UU ;  Jileazar  Flagg  ;  .I.Miarhau 
Poole,  1727,  1729,  1731  ;  Joeiah  Johuaun,  170.5,  1761  ,  James  Fuwie 
1761.  ' 
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from  its  color,  and  wan  called  by  thai,  name  aw  long 
as  it  Htood,  wliich  was  after  the  year  1850.  It  stood 
on  the  estate  now  numbered  732  Main  Street,  near 
preaeuli  Central  Square,  the  residence  where  dwells 
the  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  of  the  first  lawyer  by 
profession  to  settle  in  Woburn.  The  low,  one-story 
building,  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling  at  Central 
Square,  near  the  junction  of  Main  and  Vine  Streets, 
but  located  on  Main  Street,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Poole  house  by  the  older  citizens,  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  for  his  law-office.  This  point  in 
hie  day  was  an  important  business  centre  in  Wo- 
burn, being  on  the  line  of  two  important  stage- 
routes,  and  conveniently  reached.  His  practice  was 
probably  as  fair  as  the  circumstances  of  the  town 
would  warrant.  He  possessed  a  singular  taste  for 
his  time  in  house-decoration.  In  Woburn  he  had 
his  house  painted  black,  with  white  paint  for  the 
window-sashes  and  green  for  the  doors.  At  Saco 
he  is  said  to  have  built  a  house  of  a  round  form, 
and  to  have  painted  it  a  fiery  red  color.  Cf. 
Paige's  Hist.  C'amb.,  484. 

LoAMMi  Baldwin,  attorney,  1803-1805.  Gradu- 
ate Harvard  College,  1800.  Died  1838.  Son  of  Col. 
Loarami  Baldwin.  Born  in  Woburn,  1780.  He  was 
the  distinguished  civil  engineer. 

Loammi  Baldwin,  "father  of  civil  engineering  in 
America,"  is  one  among  the  leaders  of  industrial  work 
in  this  country,  to  whom  the  community  owes  much. 
There  were  few  works  of  internal  improvement  car- 
ried out  in  America  during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  present  century  with  which  he  was  not  connect- 
ed. Two  great  works — the  Government  dry  docks  at 
Charlestown  and  Norfolk — stanr]  unsurpassed  to-day 
among  the  engineering  structures  of  the  country  aa 
specimens  of  his  skill.  Such  is  the  commendation 
passed  upon  him  by  his  biographer,  Prof.  George  L. 
Vose,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Loarami  Baldwin,  Esq.,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Loam- 
mi  Baldwin,  and  was  born  in  Woburn,  May  16,  1780. 
He  fitted  for  college,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1800.  His  inclination  at  that  time  was 
towards  mechanical  subjects,  to  which  very  little  at- 
tention was  paid  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  while 
in  college  he  made,  with  his  own  hands,  a  clock, 
which  kept  good  time,  and  was  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  his  class.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law  at  Groton,  after  graduating  from  college,  aiid  sig- 
nalized himself  there  in  a  mechanical  capacity  by  the 
construction  of  a  fire-engine  in  1802,  which  is  still  in 
use.  Loammi  Baldwin,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
died  June  30,  1838. 

He  opened  an  ofiice  in  Cambridge,  as  a  lawyer,  in 
1804,  which  business  he  pursued  about  three  years, 
when  he  turned  bis  attention  to  engineering,  going  to 
England  in  1807  with  that  object  in  view,  and  on  his 
return  settled  in  Charlcstown.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
his  ability  as  an  engineer  and  his  professional  works, 
see  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and    Works  of  Loaimni 


JSaldwi.n,  Civil  Jiniji.nc.er ,  by  (Jeorgci  L.  Vose  :  BoHton, 
18K5,  28  pp.,  8vo,  witli  a  jjorlrait.  An  account  of 
the  fire-engiiie,  "Tori'ent,''  1802,  with  an  illustration, 
is  given  in  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green's  Groton  Hialorical 
Series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  393,  394.  This  was  the  first  fire- 
engine  in  Groton,  and  after  a  use  of  moj'e  than  eighty- 
seven  years  will  throw  a  stream  of  water  over  the 
highest  roofs  in  town.  Thus  Loammi  Baldwin's  con- 
trivance for  extinguishing  fires  has  been  a  very  useful 
and  effective  one,  and  Dr.  Green  says,  on  several  oc- 
casions it  has  prevented  serious  conflagrations  in  the 
town  of  Groton. 

Abner  Bahtlett,  attorney,  1804-180G.  Removed 
to  Medford,  where  his  name  appears  1808. 

He  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1799,  and  died  in  1850,  aged  seventy- 
four.  Cf.  Brooks'  History  of  Medford,  309.  Ab- 
ner Bartlett  and  Sarah  B.  Burgess,  both  of  Woburn, 
were  married  December  21,  1806. 

Wyman  Richaruson,  Esq.,  attorney-at-law,  in 
Woburn,  in  1811,  and  still  the  same  in  1837,  was  for 
a  long  period  apparently  the  only  lawyer  living  in 
the  town.  He  died  in  1841.  He  was  adjutant  in  the 
militia,  1820,  and  brigade  major,  1823-1836.  He  was 
born  in  Woburn,  February  19,1779;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1804;  studied  law  and  practiced  in 
Woburn  ;  and  died  suddenly  in  this  town,  June  22, 
1841,  aged  sixty-one.    Cf.  K.  Mem.  336,  337. 

William  C.  Jakvis,  Esq.,  attorney-at-law,  1831- 
1833.  He  represented  Woburn  in  the  Legislature  in 
1830,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1823,  1824,  1826,  and  1827,  and  at  one  time  a  candi- 
date for  Governor.    Cf.  Winchester  Record,  i.  128. 

"  WlNCilEBTER,  Oct.  21,  1889. 

"  fliR.  Cutter  ; — I  seud  you  Bonio  facts  about  William  C.  .larvia,  wliicb 
you  can  use  afl  you  i)leaBe.  1  -well  reuieuiber  liini  wlien  he  lived  in 
Scuith  Woburn,  although  I  was  a  small  boy  "when  he  came  here  in  1825 
or  '2G.  He  bought  llie  Swan  farm,  where  the  OJrammerB  lived  when 
they  moved  out  liere  in  1822.  After  Jarvie  moved  away,  about  1835 
Isaac  Shattuck  bought  the  farm — the  Shottuck  who  at  one  time  kept  the 
Academy  boarding-house  in  Woburn.  .larvis.  I  am  sure,  came  heie 
from  I'itteneld,  llass.,  where  lie  was  living  in  1820,  aurl  where  he  wrote 
and  published  a  hook  of  400  pages,  called  the  '  Kepuhlican,  or  a  series  of 
essays  on  the  principle  and  jtolicy  of  free  states.'  I  have  read  it,  an  in- 
teresting and  able  work.  I  do  not  know  wbore  be  was  born,  but  do 
know  that  lie  movod  to  Olareniont,  N.  II.,  and  in  1838,  when  about  fifty 
yeais  oltl,  wont  over  the  ( 'onnoclicut  Uivcr  lo  the  town  opposite  and 
sliot  himself,  dying  instantly.  Ho  was  iinile  a.  hook  farmer,  a  good 
scholar,  a  stout-built  man.  He  had  a  law-oITice  in  AVoburn,  where  lie 
went  daily,  riding  in  ii  two-wheeled  chaise,  with  a  dog  always  following 
behind.  Ho  was  round-slKtulderod,  luul  a  cock  oye,  red  face,  was  a  high 
liver,  hard  drinker  and  tnud  of  women  ;  liad  no  children.  I  think  his 
wife  died  here,  Whon  ho  left  town  his  furniture  was  sold  at  auction. 
My  father  bouglit  a  uuihogany  dining  table,  which  I  )iow  have.  It  was 
said  lie  bought  a  farm  and  moved  here  to  run  as  a  candidate  for  t^over- 
uor.  I  am  sure  lie  was  a  candidate  and  ran  aa  tlie  free  bridge  candi- 
date— to  abolish  the  toll  ovei'  Warren  Bridge,  wliich  at  that  period  was 
being  agitated.  I  tliiiik  ho  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  house  whon  a 
menibor.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics  and  strongly  opposed  by  Col. 
John  Wade,  but  on  accouut  of  lils  being  strong  for  tlie  free  bridge  was 
elected.    Most  respectfully  yours,  etc.,  N.  A.  IticitARDSON." 

Albert  H.  Nelson,  J<]sq.,'  aitorney-at-law,  1842- 

•  Lawyers  named  in  niinlatiiro  Woburn  directory  for  1850.  For  obituary 
notices  of  Jivmes  M.  Baudall  see  iroiiani  Joimwl,  August  3,  18C1  ; 
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4:3,  etc.  Albert  Hobart  Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Woburn,  died 
at  Somerville,  June  27,  1858,  aged  forty-six  j^ears. 
He  was  son  of  Dr.  John  Nelson,  and  was  born  in 
Milford,  Mass.,  March  12,  1S12.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1832,  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  JIasa.,  and  in  1839  entered 
on  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Concord,  and  in 
1842  removed  to  Woburn.  He  was  appointed  district 
attorney  for  Middlesex  about  1846,  and  filled  the  po- 
sition in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  for  two  succes- 
sive sessions,  1848  and  1849  ;  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  1854,  and  continued  thus  till  trans- 
ferred to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Suffolk  County  in  1855.  He  sat  on  the  bench  till 
the  spring  of  1858,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  be- 
cause of  continued  ill-health,  severe  shocks  of  paraly- 
sis mastering  him  and  carrying  him  to  the  grave. 
He  was  an  able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  of  culti- 
vated intellect,  popular,  easy  and  graceful  in  manner. 
Woburn  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  as  a  citizen, 
for  his  many  able  qualities  and  his  public  spirit.  Cf 
Woburn  Journal,  July  3,  1858;  Woburn  Budget,  July 
2,  1858  ;  Ballou's  Hist.  Milford,  928. 

Asa  Spaulding  and  James  M.  Randall,^  1847. 
Joshua  P.  Converse^  (under  the  firm  of  Nelson  & 
Converse).    Goeham  Parkes.' 

The  lawyers  since  this  period  have  been  numerous 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  their  names  are  omitted. 
Most  of  those  who  have  settled  here  since  1850  are 
still  living,  and  their  names  also  are  given  under  the 
history  of  the  bar  in  Middlesex  County  in  another 
part  of  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  XXVIir. 

WOB  URN—{  Continued). 

MILITARY    HISTORY  THE    COLONIAL    AND  PRO- 
VINCIAL PERIODS,  1 642-1 775. 

BV  W.  R.  CUTTEK. 

The  Train-Band. — A  few  remarks  of  a  general 
nature  on  this  hitherto  neglected  subject  in  the  history 
of  Woburn  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  militia 
of  the  colonial  period  was  intended  for  the  public  de- 
fence, and  the  companies  composing  it  were  expected 
to  perform  arduous  duty  and  to  accomplish  important 
military  achievements.  The  training-day  was  then 
no  "  mere  playing  at  soldiers,"  but  a  serious  study  for 
the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  regulations 
covering  many  pages  of  the  Colony  records,  and  the 

Woburn  Budget,  August  2,  1861.  He  wa8  born  in  Princeton,  son  of  Ed- 
ward and  Eliza,  and  died  of  apoplexy  Augiiat  1,  1861,  aged  forty  years, 
ooe  month,  Dine  days.  For  sijiiilar  notices  of  Joshua  P.  Converse  see 
Wolmrn  Journal,  March  18,  1876  ;  Wohuni  AdveiiUer,  llarch  16,  1876. 
Ur.  Converse  waa  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  1841. 


acts  and  resolves  of  the  Province,  testify  to  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  [see  Mem.  Jlisi.  Bostun,  ii. 
481],;  and  the  colonists  placed  on  record  their  belief 
that  their  safety  and  peace  could  not  be  preserved 
"without  military  orders  and  officers."  Military  ser- 
vice was  required  of  all  able-bodied  men  to  1686,  and 
such  service  commenced  at  the  age  of  16  years, 
and  no  limit  was  prescribed  for  its  close.  Men  of 
76,  and  even  older,  were  active  in  the  ordinary  train- 
ings, and  men  of  60  were  always  found  drilling  in  the 
ranks.  In  the  old  country  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
enlist  men  in  the  train-band  at  16  years  and  to  dis- 
miss them  at  60.^  In  1689  the  term  of  service  was 
shortened  from  16  to  60  years,  though  the  officers 
often  voluntarily  served  till  a  much  later  period  of 
life.  The  historian  of  Cambridge  mentions  several 
notable  examples  in  that  town,  such  as  Samuel  Green, 
the  veteran  printer,  who  held  military  office  at  Cam- 
bridge about  sixty  years,  being  Kei-geant,  1643  ;  ensign, 
1660;  lieutenant,  1686,  and  captain,  1689,  when  he 
was  seventy-five  years  old.  He  died,  evidently  still 
in  office,  in  1702,  aged  87.  He  possessed,  it  was  said, 
an  extraordinary  martial  genius,  and  in  an  obituary 
notice  of  his  son,  in  1733,  it  was  stated  that  his  father 
took  such  great  delight  in  the  military  exercise,  that 
the  arrival  of  the  training-days  would  raise  his  spirits, 
and  when  he  was  so  aged  that  he  could  not  walk,  he 
would  be  carried  out  in  his  chair  into  the  field,  to  view 
and  order  his  company.  Daniel  Gookin,of  Cambridge, 
whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Woburn  affairs,  was  another  example  of  a  person 
of  great  age  serving  gs  an  active  military  officer.  He 
was  captain  of  the  Cambridge  train-band  about  forty 
years,  and  continued  to  be  the  captain  or  commander 
of  his  local  company,  while  he  held  the  offices  of  a 
sergeant-major,  or  commander  of  a  county  regiment, 
and  major-general,  or  commander  of  all  the  military 
force  of  the  Colony;  the  immediate  command  of  his 
company  while  he  occupied  these  higher  offices  being 
exercised  by  a  lieutenant,  sometimes  styled  captain- 
lieutenant.  Promotion  was  slow,  and  the  practice 
prevailed,  and  continued  probably  till  the  Revolution, 
for  a  captain  to  be  the  captain  of  his  company,  how- 
ever highly  he  might  be  promoted,  so  long  as  he  was 
in  office.  Other  instances  might  be  cited  of  old  men 
remaining  long  in  office,  such  as  Captain  Thomas 
Prentice,  of  Cambridge,  the  part  now  Brighton,  cap- 
tain of  the  troop  distinguished  in  Philip's  War,  sev- 
eral members  of  which  were  from  Woburn ;  John 
Wyman,  of  Woburn,  holding  the  office  of  its  cornet 
and  later  of  its  lieutenant  in  that  war.  Edward 
Oakes,  of  Cambridge,  was  quartermaster  of  this  troop 
in  1656,  and  twenty  years  afterward.s  was  engaged 
with  it  in  Philip's  War,  with  the  office  of  a  cornet 
and  later  a  lieutenant.    All  these  Cambridge  oflicers 

See  a  contemporary  document  of  date  1659,  printed  in  Paige's  iiisi. 
of  Cumbridgf:,  pp.  401-02,  on  the  subject  why  old  men  of  sixty  should  not 
be  required  to  train.  Another  example  of  the  effect  of  training  on  old 
men  is  given  in  the  same  work,  p.  402. 
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named  wore  old  nieu  at  Ihe  end  oi'  Lheir  service,  and 
the  yoiiiigoflt  of  l.licm  died  at  the,  age  ol"  7.0,  and  the 
oldcHt  lit  89  yearH.  Tlnia  it  will  l)e  Been  that  a  cona- 
niiHBioned  oflicer  in  the  colonial  niiiitia  served  prac- 
tically for  life ;  that  the  unit  of  niilitary  organization 
was  the  company  otherwise  called  the  town  training- 
band  or  train-band,  and  that  the  direct  maintenance 
of  military  discipline  depended  upon  the  captains. 
These  officers  were  clothed  with  considerable  power. 
Promotion  was  also  systematic  and  regular,  and  long 
service  in  any  office  the  rule.  The  duties  of  any 
office,  however  dangerous,  were  considered  as  an  obli- 
gation and  an  honor.  Revelations  from  contemporary 
documents  show  that  some  of  these  men  possessed  a 
severe  and  crusty  temper,  but  they  exhibited  un- 
doubted bravery  in  battle.^ 

Two-thirds  of  a  comjtany,  to  1(^73,  were  often  mus- 
keteers, or  men  carrying  fire-arms,  while  the  other 
third  were  armed  with  pikes  or  lances.  The  pike- 
men  wore  corselets  and  head-pieces,  and  those  who 
could  not  afford  corselets  wore  buff-coats,  or  quilted 
coata.  The  commiseioned  officers  of  an  infantry 
company  were  three — a  captain,  a  lieutenant  and  an 
ollicer  called  an  ensign,  who,  when  the  company 
could  aMbrd  to  have  one,  carried  a  standard  or  ensign 
or  flag.  These  officers  had  power  to  punish  their 
men  for  military  ofleucea.  A  foot  company  had  sixty- 
four  members,  besides  officers,  and  each  foot  company 
had  two  drums.  A  cavalry  trooj>  was  not  allowed  to 
exceed  seventy  members,  and  one  troop  was  assigned 
to  each  county  regiment.  The  commissioned  officers 
of  a  troop  were  a  captain,  a  lieutenant  and  a  cornet — 
ihe  last  the  third  officer  in  rank,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
bear  the  ensign  or  colors  of  the  troop,  a  duty  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  ensign  of  infantry. 

The  latest  instance  found  of  the  use  of  the  term 
training -hand  for  an  infantry  company  in  Woburn 
is  in  1787.  The  term  is  found  in  a  document  en- 
dorsed with  the  title  "The  Train-band,"  containing 
the  list  of  the  nan:ie3  of  the  members,  and  an  account 
of  the  arms,  equipments  and  ammunition  possessed  by 
the  company,  which,  on  Llonday,  April  30,  1787,  met 
for  a  review  or  insi^ection,  of  which  the  above  docu- 
ment is  a  re[)ort. 

The  list  following  comprises  the  officers  of  the  local 
train-band,  or  foot  company,  in  the  town  of  Woburn 
during  the  colonial  period.  All  the  offices  held  by 
an  individual  are  included  under  his  name. 

OFt'iCEns  OK  Tine  Tium  Band  in  Wuiiukn,  1G42~1G92. 
Cnplains. 

Edwaril  Jolijjson,  died  1072,  aged  73  ;  liaiiteniint  in  Woburu,  1644-49  ; 
of  military  company  of  Middlesex,  1045;  ctvptaiu,  1650-72. 

Jobii  Curler,  died  1G92,  aged  70  ;  eneign  in  Woburn  company,  lCGl-61; 
lieutenant,  ]60't-72  ;  captain,  107!!!-92.  In  llio  Goneral  Court  recnrda  ia 
ihiB  entry  :  "  Woburn  niilitary  officers.  Upon  a  motion  in  behalf  of  Wo- 
burn company,  it  la  orderod  tbat  Lieut.  John  Carter  bo  captain,  William 
Johnaon,  lieutenant,  and  James  Cunverso,  onsigu,  to  the  foot  oompuiiy 


'  A  curluuH  instance  of  haaty  lempor  on  the  part  of  Major  Gookin  is 
given  In  Pnige'e  Hint.  Uamh.,  p.  503.  John  Joliuson,  apparently  of  Wo- 
burn, VffiH  one  of  the  wltneseea, 


thoro,"  1072.  Tho  iiim'riptlun  un  IiIh  gnivcstono  In  the  iirfjt  hurylng- 
^lound  at  Wuliiini  O'lihfi  i*i  na  IoIIuwh:  "  (.'Rpdiiii  .folin  Oartor,  aged 
about  70  yoiirH,  dfMicuHfd  Ilio  14lli  of  Hc'j)(i)nilM.'.r,  1092." 

William  .fohuHon,  dlnd  1704,  aged  7'!;  nnnign  In  Woburn  riMiipauy, 
1004-72;  lleutunant,  1072-88  ;  cditlain,  1090-01  ;  major,  1092-17(  4. 
Thero  Is  iireseived  one  inclduul.  oi'  Iiih  niilitury  exporlenco.  On  the 
night  of  August  23,  H'i!)r»,  after  an  alarm  uccaHloned  by  (he  killing  and 
capture  of  fifteen  pniHnns  by  the  Indians  at  DillerJca  on  the  5th  inot. 
preceding,  some  UUO  men  uesembled  In  arms  at  Billeiica,  from  Wo- 
burn, ittiading,  Blaldon  and  otlier  towns,  uuder  the  conduct  ov  com- 
mand of  Ma,jor  William  .lohuson  and  other  oflicors,  whore  they  werfj 
(onnd  by  another  officer  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  government  (o 
command  them.  Tlmir  furtbiT  i)|i(jration8,  with  Major  William  John- 
Hon  aa  second  in  confimand,  are  described  in  a  document  prcHented  in 
Frothingham's  Chinlesloiintf  i;41,  uiid  in  Haven's  ISUlerica,  V62-'-i'd.  A 
thorough  aoarcb  of  tho  cnuntry  to  the  northward  of  BilU'rica  by  this  ex- 
pedition failed  to  discover  tho  enemy  in  force  anywhere,  and  the  men  " 
who  had  as8f»m))led  for  the  pursuit  of  the  foe  were  dismissed. 

William  Julinann  iti  his  time  attained  lo  higher  civic  ofllcc  thau  iiny 
other  citizen  of  Woburn.  He  was  one  tif  the  niagistroteH  or  assisfanlfl, 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  Colony,  and  a  military  ofiicer  of  the  several 
ranks  to  that  of  major,  and,  at  Iho  risk  of  imprisonment,  resisted  Ibe 
spirit  uf  royal  aggreBsiou  in  tho  days  of  AihIiob.  He  Avae  a  man  of 
ability,  and  the  records  he  has  left  are  examples  of  better  English  than 
that  in  the  famous  work  of  his  more  celebrated  father. 

James  Converse,  died  17U0,  aged  01  ;  Hcrgeant  in  Woburn  company 
1674-87;  ensign,  108'J  ;  captain,  mainly  in  tho  Colony  service,  1089-92  ; 
mejcii-,  1093-1700.  His  military  reputation  is  gn-ater  than  that  of  any 
other  Woburn  man  of  bis  period.  Ho  was  in  the  coxintry  service,  as  it  was 
termed,  for  three  years  as  a  captain,  H.<jo~92,  in  the  war  against  the 
Eastf-Tu  Indians,  and  as  an  ofiicer  in  the  Colony  forces  statiuni'd  in  tbht 
section  commandeii  the  well-known  Stortr'e  gaj  risun-bunse  at  WellH. 
With  a  very  small  force  he  defended  that  place  bravely  and  succesBfully, 
and  with  slight  loss,  against  a  raucii  superifu-  force  of  French  and  In- 
diana, after  a  siege  of  seveial  days,  in  1092.  For  his  gallant  conduct  ou 
that  occasion  he  was  promoted  major  in  109L1.  His  gravestone  in  Wo- 
burn first  burying-ground  presents  tho  titles  nf  both  "Major"  and 
"  Esquire"  in  connection  witli  his  name. 

LinUcntinis. 

James  Convsi^e,  died  1715,  aged  95,  the  last  survivor  of  the  signers  of 
the  original  town  orders  for  Woburn  of  1010  ;  sergeant  in  Woburn  com- 
pany, 1068-7'/,  ensign,  1072-88;  lieutenant,  1088-1715.  He  is  styled 
"Lieuiouant"  un  liiy  gravcstoJie  in  Woburn  fii'st.  Imrying-grouud. 

John  Wynmn,  died  1084,  aged  about  63  ;  sergeant,  1072  ;  cornet,  1675  ; 
lieutenant,  1070-84  ;  oHifxr,  cornet  and  lieutenant  in  (Captain  Thonnis 
Prentice's  troop  ;  in  active  service  in  rhiliji's  War ;  in  the  famous  Nar- 
riigansett  cumimign,  which  ended  in  tho  J''ort  Fight,  where  his  son,  a 
member  of  bis  command,  was  killed,  and  lie  himsnlf  wiis  wounded 
diiring  a  scoiHing  foray  by  an  Indian  arrow  which  liit  bim  in  the  face. 

Thomas  Fuller,  died  1098,  aged  80;  sergeant  (Woburn),  105C  and  Hi65  ; 
lieutenant,  1080-80.  He  married  the  widow  of  Lieutenant  John  M'y- 
man  ;  resided  much  of  the  time  elsowhere,  and  died  in  that  part  of  Salem 
now  Middleton,  Mass.    See  N.  E.  )IUt,  Qeti,  Tteg.  xiii.  351. 

Gersbom  Flagg,  killed  in  battle  with  tiie  Indians  July  C,  1090,  at 
Wheelwright's  Pond,  in  fiee,  N.  11.,  aged  49  ;  lieutennnt,  1090,  when 
killed.  His  captain,  Wiswall,  and  his  townsman,  Sergeant  Edward 
Walker,  and  others  were  ebiin  at  same  time. 

James  Fowle,  died  1090,  aged  49  ;  lieutenant,  1690  ;  "  Lieutennnt  "  on 
gravestone  in  Woburn  first  burying-ground. 

John  Richardson,  died  1097,  aged  riS  ;  lieutenant,  1090-97  ;  "  Lieuten- 
ant" on  stone  in  the  flrat  burying  ground. 

Henry  Summers,  died  1724  ;  licensed  to  keep  an  ordinary  in  Woburn 
1082;  lieutenant,  169(J-H.|. 

Joseph  Pierce,  died  1710,  aged  07;  *' Lieut."  in  record  of  deceat>e; 
corporal,  1690;  lieutenant,  169U-1710. 

Mimgne. 

Samuel  Walker,  died  17'^4,  aged  01  ;  coiptuiil,  1683-84  ;  aergoant,  lfis4- 
90  ;  ensign,  1690-92  ;  bncumo  a  deacon  in  1092,  and  waa  atyled  "Dea- 
con" (tti  hie  gravestone  in  Wobut  n  first  burying-ground.  The  fathnr 
of  this  Mamnel  Walker  was  anotiier  Samuel  Walkoi",  who  was  sfyliMi 
captain,  108.i,  and  probably  obtainiMi  tbat  title  elsewhere  than  In  Wo- 
burn. Ho  was  tho  first  person  licensed  In  Woburn  to  keep  atavorn,  ou 
alte  of  late  Daniel  lllchardHou's  place,  and  died  iu  1684,  aged  about  70. 

Joseph  Winn,  died  171G  ;  "Ensign"  In  record  of  doceaae  ;  enaign, 
1691-1716. 
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Comet. 

Williuu  Green,  died  1717,  aged  6(j ;  rorporal  of  cavalry,  1676-78,  ia 
Philip's  War.  On  Juue  1,  1677,  Corporal  Williaiii  Greeu  whs  appoiutcd 
by  iLe  General  Court  coruet  of  the  Three  County  Troup.  Colony 
Btcords,  y.  151. 

Vwor/c  rmasUr. 

Iiaac  Broots,  died  1656  ;  appointed  quarterinuster  of  the  Three  County 
Troop,  Jonel,  1677,  of  which  Corporal  William  Green  was  also  ap- 
pointed cornet.  Colony  Eicorda^  v.  151.  Qmu'termaster  in  tax  lisCd, 
1684-Ao.  The  troop  of  which  he  was  a  member  paraded  with  other 
militia  at  Charlestown  on  October  5,  16^6.  Sewall'e  Dinry^  cited  in 
Froihingham^s  Charlestaum,  185-86. 

Seryeants. 

John  Tidd,  died  1657  :  sergeant,  1646  ;  the  liret  citizen  of  Woburn 
named  by  military  title  in  the  records. 

Jamea  Parker,  removed  from  Woburn  aboul  1652  ;  tiergeant,  1649-51 ; 
attained  higher  office  elsewhere. 

Samuel  Converse,  accidentally  killed  at  Wcbarn,  166^1 ;  sergeant, 
1669. 

Thomas  Pierce,  died  16ii3  ;  sergeant,  166»-S2. 
Henry  Baldwin,  died  169S  ,  sergeant,  1072-85. 

Increase  "Winn,  first  child  born  and  recorded  in  Wohtirn  ;  sergeant  in 
record  of  decease,  1690. 

Bdward  Walker,  sergeant  in  Wiswall's  conipauy  in  active  military 
service,  1690  ;  killed  on  Sunday,  July  6,  IBOO,  in  batile  with  the  In- 
dians at  Wheelwright's  Pond,  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  at  same  time  when  the  cap- 
tain, Wigwall,  the  lieutenant,  Gershom  Flagg,  of  Woburn,  and  otliers 
ware  slain  also.  Two  companies  of  English,  it  appears,  were  scouting 
under  Captains  Floyd  and  Wiflwall,  when,  coming  upon  a  party  of  In- 
dians, a  bl(X)dy  engagement  eueued,  in  which  fifteen  ot  tlie  English  were 
killed  and  several  wounded. 

Corporal. 
Thomas  Pierce,  corporal,  1683. 

Of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  list  some 
had  been  soldiers  in  Philip's  War.  This  war  bore 
heavily  on  the  colony  in  taxes  and  men,  and  was  the 
principal  war  of  that  period.  A  list  of  the  men  who 
served  in  this  war  is  given  in  the  appended  notes,  also 
an  account  of  the  killing  of  such  persons,  few  in  num- 
ber, in  the  town  itself,  whose  deaths  were  a  result  of 
that  war;  and  of  the  killing  of  one  person  by  an 
Indian  a  few  years  previous  to  that  war. 

So  far  as  ascertained,  AVoburn's  casualties  in  tlie 
Narragansett  campaign,  or  the  prfVicipal  campaign  of 
Philip's  War,  were  one  man,  .John  Wyman,  Jr., 
killed  outright,  and  seven  men  wounded.  The  names 
of  ail  these  appear  in  the  following  list.  The  family 
of  Wyman  suffered  in  the  persons  of  all  its  members 
engaged  in  the  war,  a  father,  son  and  nephew.  The 
father  was  slightly  wounded,  the  son  was  killed  and 
the  nephew  died  soon  after  his  return.  All  endured 
the  rigors  of  a  campaign  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
total  number  of  names  discovered  is  eighty-three. 
Woburn  furnished  a  noticeably  large  proportion  of  the 
cavalry  arm — twenty-one,  about  aquarter  of  the  whole. 
Her  lo.'i.ses  in  the  cavalry  were  one  killed,  three 
wounded.  Cavalry  officers  furnished,  one  lieutenant, 
two  corporals  ;  and  thirteen  men  from  the  town  were 
tent  in  the  ranks  of  one  company  of  infantry  to  the 
battle-field. 

Note. — In  our  researche.s  on  this  chapter,  we  have 
examined  the  Woburn  records,  the  printed  colony 
records,  and  a  valuable  and  scarce  copy  of  the  colony 
laws  printed  in  1672,  and  belonging  to  the  Woburn 


Public  Library;  also  the  Mem.  flist.  of  Boston,  and 
other  works  and  manuscripts.  Owing  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  data,  the  years  given  do  not  in  all  in- 
stances illustrate  the  precise  length  of  the  service  of 
an  officer,  though  the  rank  is  definitely  given. 

Thirty  years  ago  John  L.  Parker,  in  Woburn  Budget, 
Oct.  28,  Nov.  4-25,  1859,  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  mili- 
tary history  of  Woburn,  from  1789  to  1859,  baaed  on 
record-books  and  recollections  of  men  formerly 
connected  with  it.  The  subject  from  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  was  fairly 
well  covered  by  these  articles,  and  little  can  be  added 
of  value. 

In  the  Indian  wars  Woburn  men  were  found  scat- 
tered throughout  tha  settlements  in  garrisons,  and  as 
members  of  expeditions  of  more  or  less  account  in  the 
country's  annals.  If  to  these  the  names  of  many 
natives  who  had  found  homes  in  other  places  were 
added,  the  number  would  be  very  large.  The  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  data  is  prodigious,  and  much  is  still 
hidden  which  the  future  may  bring  to  light. 

For  an  account  of  the  militia  at  the  opening  of 
Philip's  War,  see  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.,  xxxvii. 
75-76.  The  local  companies  were  not  sent  on  active 
service  out  of  their  towns,  but  men  were  impressed 
from  them  and  placed  under  officers  ajipointed  for 
-special  service  by  the  Council.  Besides  the  comrais- 
iioned  officers,  each  foot-conipany  had  a  clerk,  ser- 
geants, cni'j)orals  and  drummers.  Aless  number  than 
was  required  for  a  company  was,  by  a  law  of  1652,  to 
choose  a  sergeant  and  other  inferior  oflRcers.  Cavalry 
corps  had,  besides  their  usual  ofiicers,  a  trumpeter  and 
a  quartermaster,  and  on  special  service  the  number  of 
men  in  a  command  of  any  sort  was  greater  than  the 
regular  number.  Part  of  the  outfit  of  a  Woburn 
trooper  of  the  period  is  given  in  the  inventory  of 
William  Simonds  in  1672,  viz.,  "a  pair  of  pistols, 
holsters,  breastplate  and  crouper." 

An  account  of  the  early  militia  system  ol'  Massa- 
chusetts is  also  given  in  an  article  of  some  length  in 
the  Proc.  Worcester  Soi;.  Antujuilij,  1888,  pp.  105-27. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  the  military  art  as  un- 
derstood by"  the  fathers  of  New  England  is  set  forth 
with  curious  minuteness  in  Markham's  Episths  of 
Warre  (Lond.  1622),  a  work  of  which  a  copy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library.  It  contains 
a  dissertation  on  the  duties  of  every  officer  from  a 
lance-corporal  to  a  general ;  nor  are  the  lesser  posi- 
tions, such  as  those  of  sentinels  and  rounders,  clerks 
and  harbingers,  or  drummers  and  filers,  omitted  in  the 
treatise.  From  this  work  vveascertain  that  the  lowest 
of  all  officers  was  the  tanspemdo ,  or  lance-corporal, 
the  deputy  of  a  corporal,  the  leader  of  a  file,  and  in 
chargeof  half  a  squadron  ;  in  other  respects  little  more 
than  a  common  soldier.  Thecompanies being  divided 
into  squadrons,  a  corporal  was  appointed  over  the 
squadron,  and  under  the  corporal  a  deputy  corporal,  or 
lampesado.  The  corporal  commanded  the  fourth  part 
of  a  company  of  100  men,  and  his  command  was 
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divided  into  two  camarados,  or  [mrties  of  twelve  men 
each,  ao  tiiat  ii,  lull  BqiiiiHron  was  twonty-four  nieu,  be- 
Hidca  l.he  corporal.  This  ollicer,  says  the  old  writer, 
"ouglit  to  be  of  reverend  and  grave  yearH,  thereby  to 
draw  on  respect.'' 

The  sergeant  would  command  in  particular  two 
squadrons,  or  fifty  men  or  more  at  discretion.  In  the 
English  armies  he  was  armed  v\  iLh  a  sword  and  a  lial- 
bert,  a  short  and  handy  wea|i(iii  easy  to  manage  at 
close  quarters,  which  he  used  to  keep  the  band  in 
order,  and  in  all  marching,  standing  and  other  mo- 
tions, to  keep  tlie  ranks  and  files  in  an  "even,  comely 
and  true  proportion."  By  turning  the  blunt  end  of 
his  halbert  toward  a  refractory  soldier,  and  showing 
he  might  strike,  if  he  would,  he  insisted  on  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline. 

The  ensign,  or  "the  first  great  officer  of  a  private 
company  .  .  .  hath  the  guard  of  his  captain's  colors 
.  .  .  weareth  armor  .  .  .  [and  a]  i'air  sword  by  his  side 
.  .  .  [and  hath]  his  captain's  colors  or  ensign  in  his 
hand."  He  chose  "  four  or  five  especial  gentlemen,'' 
who,  as  his  mates  and  companions  in  all  services, 
should  march  about  him  to  guard  tliem  .  .  .  and  wlien 
a^ny  of  his  company  died,  he  at  the  burial  trailed  his 
colors  after  the  body  to  do  honor  to  the  funeral,"  but 
when  the  body  was  in  the  ground,  he  then  tossed 
them  up  and  displayed  them.  In  the  absence  of  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  he  commanded  as  the  "  abso- 
lute captain,''  but  when  they  were  present  he  was 
"  bound  to  obey  them." 

The  lieutenant  of  a  foot  company  was  "the  greatest 
officer  in  the  band  " — next  to  the  captain — and  com- 
manded the  ensign  and  all  other  officers  below  him. 
In  the  absence  of  the  captain  the  entire  command 
was  upon  him.  His  other  duty  was  "  to  oversee  both 
the  officers  and  whole  band,"  and  that  their  duties 
were  duly  performed.  He  was  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ensign,  only  his  weapon  was  a  gilt 
partisan  or  a  kind  of  halberd.  His  place  of  command 
in  the  captain's  presence  and  marching  into  the  field, 
was  in  the  rear,  but  in  returning  home,  or  after 
service,  then  in  the  "  head  of  the  battle ;  "  but  in  his 
captain's  absence,  then  he  was  as  the  captdin,  and  the 
eldest  sergeant  supplied  his  place.  He  had  power 
to  commit  any  man  under  the  degree  of  an  officer, 
and  the  officers  in  the  absence  of  the  captain. 

A  captain  of  foot  or  of  the  infantry  was  the  "  high- 
est of  all  private  commanders,''  and  yet  the  lowest  of 
all  "  that  command  in  chief."  In  relation  to  the 
weapon  he  should  carry,  some  would  have  "nothing 
but  a  rich  feather -staff",  all  wrought,  gilt,  and  curi- 
ously tasselled."  Others  would  have  a  pike,  and 
others  a  sword  and  gilt  target.  Some  would  have  a 
"  fair  feather  staff'"  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  "  fair,  gilt 
partisan,  richly  trimmed,"  in  time  of  war.  This 
weapon  was  not  to  be  above  twelve  inches  of  blade, 
but  sharp  and  well  steeled,  "  for  it  is  able  to  encounter 
against  any  manner  of  weapon."  This  treatise  was 
opposed  to  a  captain's  carrying  a  musket,  which  was 


the  common  practice  in  America  in  the  Indian  warrf 
previous  to  the  Itevolution,  and  even  General  Wolfe, 
in  one  of  his  ])ictureB,  is  represented  as  armed  with  a 
mnskot,  minus  the  bayonet,  in  the  time  of  battle.  'I'he 
captain  of  horse,  in  the  general  parts  of  his  duty,  has 
the  same  as  those  which  belong  to  the  captain  of  foot, 
"only  with  an  augmentation  of  care,  inasmuch  as  he 
hath  to  provide  both  for  man  and  beast." 

Of  the  other  officers,  the  Sergeant-major  of  a  regiment 
Is  "ever  some  especial  captain."  The  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  foot  is  the  second  officer  in  command  of  a 
regiment.  The  Colonel  of  foot  was,  like  the  others 
named,  a  captain  ;  the  colonel  retaining  the  captaincy 
of  his  own  "band  ''  and  electing  its  officers,  his  own 
lieutenant  being  in  courtesy  called  by  the  title  of  cap- 
tain, and  "in  all  meetings"  to  take  his  place  as  the 
"  puny "  captain  of  the  regiment.  The  company 
commanded  by  this  lieutenant,  belonging  to  the 
colonel,  took  precedence  of  place  "before  all  other 
captains  of  the  regiment."  The  colonel  was  armed  at 
all  points  like  the  captain,  only  his  "  leading  weapon," 
or  "feather  staff,"  was  of  a  "much  less  proportion." 
He  was  mounted  on  horseback  in  the  ordinary  part 
of  his  duties,  but  in  an  assault  he  was  to  alight  and 
"  lead  forth  his  regiment  in  his  own  person."  The 
lieutenant- colonel  and  sergeant-major  were  also  mounttd 
officers  in  the  infantry. 

Further,  the  sentinel  was  the  ordinary  sentinel ;  the 
rounder,  a  gentleman  discharged  from  humbler  and 
meaner  duties,  but  assigned  to  go  the  rounds  at  night  ; 
the  clerk  of  a  band  was  a  penman,  rather  than  a 
" sword-man,"  yet  by  no  means  a  coward;  the  har- 
binger had  charge  of  the  billeting  a  foot  company 
when  drawn  into  garrison.  Otherwise  the  holders  of 
these  offices  were  but  common  soldiers.  The  drummes 
and  phiphes — drummers  and  fifers — hold  offices  of 
power,  but  not  "of  command,"  and  are,  though  pri- 
vate soldiers,  "ins'.ruments  of  direction  and  encour- 
agement to  others."  The  fife  was  only  an  instrument 
of  pleasure,  not  of  necesjity,  and  to  the  voice  of  the 
drum  the  soldier  should  wholly  attend,  and  not  to  the 
"  air  of  the  whistle."  The  work  sets  forth  the  im- 
portance of  every  man  in  a  force,  even  the  humblest, 
and  pays  high  tribute  to  valor. 

Extracts  from  Records. — On  February  4,  1G79-80,  a 
filie  was  remitted  in  behalf  of  the  town  for  not  ob- 
serving the  law  regarding  ammunition,  on  promising 
to  be  "more  observant"  in  time  to  come.  This  favor 
was  granted  on  the  petition  of  Lieutenant  William 
Johnson  and  James  Uonverse  of  Woburn. —  Colony 
Eecords,  v.  264.  On  March  2, 1691,  the  selectmen  met, 
and,  in  obedience  to  a  warrant  received  from  the 
major-general,  viewed  the  town's  stock  of  ammunition, 
and  finding  it  "not  according  to  law,"  they  appointed 
Lieutenant  James  Converse  and  Sergeant  Matthew 
Johnson  ''to  seek  out  to  procure  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, according  to  law,  for  the  town." — Woburn 
Eecords,  iii.  148.  A  war  (King  William's  War)  had 
commenced,  in  which  the  Indians  of  Canada  and 
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Maine  aided  the  Frencli.  Later,  during  Queen  Anue's 
War,  the  selectmen,  on  May  17, 1708,  left  at  the  house 
of  Cornet  Benjamin  Simonds,  "of  the  town  stock  of 
ammunition,  viz.,  in  powder,  with  the  weight  of  the 
two  barrels  it  is  in — 103  pounds ;  and  in  shot  and 
flints,  with  the  weight  of  the  two  small  bags  they 
were  in — 162,  the  account  of  which  was  that  day  en- 
tered in  the  town  book,  by  order  of  the  selectmen  then 
present,  and  the  said  Cornet  Benjamin  Simonds."  At 
the  end  of  this  statement  in  the  original  record  is 
this  entry:  "Entered  in  this  place  to  save  paper  for- 
ward."—  Woburn  Records,  vi.  86. 

Major  James  Converse. — The  exploit  at  Wells  is  im- 
mortalized ty  Cotton  Mather  {Magnalia,  bk.  vii.) 
In  1690,  in  the  earlier  campaigns  against  the  Indians 
at  the  eastward,  Converse  was  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  Major — afterwards  Colonel — Benjamin 
Church.  As  major.  Converse  himself  commanded 
the  eastward  forces  in  1693.  For  allusions  to  him, 
see  Hutchinson's  Mass.,  ii.  67-68,  72;  Baylies' 
Pl'jviouth,  pt.  iv.  116,  118;  pt.  v.  88,  96;  Sewall's 
Dinry  (M.  H.  C,  5th  series),  v.  320,  358,  377;  vi. 
75,  93*  132;  Sewall's  Woburn,  178-183;  Woburn 
Journal,  Sept.  27,  1873,  etc.  An  echo  of  a  petty 
squabble  of  the  day  in  which  his  name  was  mentioned, 
is  referred  to  in  Savage's  Genealogical  Did.  and 
in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  (!en.  Register,  xiii.  31.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  council  of  eight,  churches,  called 
by  the  reverend  pastor  and  church  of  Ohurn  [Wo- 
burn] and  dissatisfied  brethren,  and  convened  in 
that  town  December  4,  1706.  It  was  the  question 
whether  the  oath  of  Major  Converse,  which  occa- 
sioned the  controversy,  was  really  true  or  false.  This 
the  council  determined  did  not  belong  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical body  to  settle.  They  decided  it  was  wrong  for 
Jacob  Wyman  to  form  a  charge  of  perjury  against 
Major  Converse,  and  to  prosecute  it  as  he  did  before 
the  pastor,  and  they  advised  Jacob  Wyman  to  ac- 
knowledge this  wrong  act  to  the  church.  They  deter- 
mined it  was  wrong  for  the  pastor  and  church  to  bring 
the  matter  into  a  course  of  ecclesiastical  proceeding, 
especially  in  their  act  of  excommunicating  .Tacob 
Wyman,  and  upon  his  making  an  acknowledgment, 
tlie  pastor  and  church  were  advised  to  restore  him  to 
their  communion.  After  some  advice  on  the  subject 
of  excommunication  and  church  contentions,  the 
result  closes  with  some  words  of  admonition  to  the 
"Christian  brethren  in  Oburn,"  to  be  of  a  forgiving 
spirit,  etc.  For  particular  references  to  Converse 
in  Mather's  Mujnalia — not  indexed — ed.  1853,  vol. 
ii.— see  pp.  603,  G07,  60'J-ll,  613-18,  624,  631,  641-43. 
Sullivan's  Hist.  Dht.  Maine  (Host.,  1795),  286,  men- 
tions the  location  of  Storer's  garrison-house,  as  well 
as  does  Bourne,  Wdh  and  Kennebunk  (Port.  1875) 
197,  and  Williamson,  Hist.  Maine  (Hall.  1832),  i. 
627.  Sullivan  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  action  at 
AVells,  which  he  obtained  from  Hutchinson's  Mass., 
hut  does  not  mention  Converse  by  name.  Williamson, 
vol.  i.,  chap,  xxiii.,  gives  an  account  of  the  assault, 


and  mentions  Converse,  but  follows  Mather  closely. 
Bourne,  the  local  historian,  in  cb.ip.  xv.,  particularly 
pp.  196-97,  207-16,  presents  an  account  which  closes 
with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  defenders  of  Wells 
and  the  courage  of  Converse. 

The  Engagement  at  Wheelwright's  Pond. — An  ac- 
count of  this  action,  in  which  two  Woburn  men  lost 
their  lives,  is  given  in  Mather's  Magnalia,  ed.  1853, 
ii.  607.  The  contest  was  an  obstinate  one  and  lasted 
from  two  to  three  hours.  The  Englisli  having 
adopted  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  their  loss  v/ns 
comparatively  small.  Neither  parly  could  claim  the 
victory.  On  the  following  morning,  Captain  Con- 
verse, of  Woburn,  visited  the  battle-ground,  and 
brought  off  seven  wounded,  who  were  still  alive.  Cf. 
Drake's  Book  Indians,  pt.  iii.,  151 ;  Sewall's  Wohurn, 
109. 

Indian  Murders  in  Woburn. — The  murder  of  an 
English  maid  at  Woburn  by  an  Indian  is  referred  to 
in  Increase  Mather's  Early  Hist,  of  New  England, 
Drake's  ed.,  238.  Hubbard's  Narr.  Indian  Wars, 
Drake's  ed.,  i.  18,  refers  to  the  same  thing,  and  says 
that  the  murder  was  committed  upon  a  maid-servant 
by  an  Indian  to  whom  she  had  denied  drink.  The 
time  was  about  1669  or  1670.  The  locality  where  it 
occurred  was  Havenville,  in  Burlington,  on  the  site 
of  the  late  Miss  Ruth  Wilson's  house.  A  lurking 
Indian  having  concealed  himself  in  a  hop-house 
near,  supposing  the  neighbors  w,ere  absent  at  church 
on  the  Sabbath,  went  to  the  house  and  asked  for  ci- 
der of  a  young  woman  he  found  there.  She  went  to 
the  cellar  to  draw  some,  but  her  murderer,  on  her  re- 
turn, taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  killed  her 
with  his  tomahawk.  A  cellar-door,  spattered  with 
her  blood,  was  long  preserved  as  a  memento  of  the 
occurrence.  The  young  woman's  name  was  not  pre- 
served in  the  local  records.  The  Indian,  however,  was 
apprehended  and  executed,  the  Rev.  S.  Danforth, 
in  the  Roxbury  Church  records,  stating,  that  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1671,  an  Indian  was  executed  and  "  hung 
up  in  chains,"  for  murdering  an  "  English  maid  at 
Woburn."  Cf.  Sewall's  Woburn,  120-21  ;  N.  K. 
Hist.  Oen.  Reg.,  xxxiv.  301 ;  Drake's  Old  Indian 
Chron.,  137-38  (and  136-37);  also  his  Book  of  Indians, 
with  com.  of  S.  Sewall,  698-99,  etc.  ;  also  Hubbard's 
Narr.,  7. 

The  death  of  Hannah,  wife  of  Samuel  Richardson, 
of  Thomas,  his  son,  and  Hannah,  his  infant,  occurred 
April  10, 1676,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day.  The  fa- 
ther, while  in  his  field  with  a  young  son,  noticing  a 
commotion  at  his  house,  hastened  hither,  and  found 
his  wife  and  son  Thomae  had  been  killed  by  a  skulk- 
ing band  of  Indians,  who  had  robbed  some  gardens 
at  Cambridge  of  linen  articles,  and,  on  further  search, 
the  infant  daughter  was  found  killed  also.  A  nurse 
had  fled  with  it  in  her  arms  to  a  neighboring  garri- 
son-house for  protection,  but  being  pursued,  to  save 
herself, dropped  the  babe,  which  the  savages  killed. 
The  father,  rallying  a  party,  pursued  and  shot  at  the 
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Indians,  as  l.liey  sat  by  the  side  of  a  swamp,  causing 
Lliem  to  drop  tiieir  bundle  of  linen,  in  wbicli  whh 
found  wiap|)ed  up  the  scalps  of  one  or  more  of  tiicir 
victims.  l''i'om  traces  ol' blood  al'lervvards  found  in 
tiie  wooda,  it  was  supposed  one  of  the  Indians  bad 
been  hit  when  lired  upon,  and  tlie  body  of  one  was 
found,  buried  with  leaves,  where  his  associates  had 
laid  him  after  death. 

■^rbe  scene  of  the  Richardson  murder  was  in  Win- 
chestei",  on  the  former  Miller  iarm,  in  Kichardson's 
Row.  Here  Samuel  Richardson  had  his  house.  In 
1798  the  Miller  place  was  owned  by  Jonathan  Rich- 
ardson, and  Job  Miller  was  the  occupant.  On  the 
place,  in  1798,  was  an  old  house  of  two  stories,  thirty- 
six  by  eighteen.  The  farm  consisted  of  fifty  acres. 
Miller  died  1832,  aged  eigbty-twn,  and  his  widow, 
Hari\h,  1843,  aged  eigbtj'-eight — gravestones  Woburn 
Second  Burying-ground.  Of.  Hubbard,  Indian  IFurs 
(1(177),  and  Sewall's  Woburn,  119  ;  MS.  Desc.  of  Real 
E.state  in  the  First  Parish  of  Woburn,  in  1798. 

Tlir  killing  of  an  Indian  on  the  training -field  in  1676. 
—For  a  coutemjjorary  account  of  this  occurrence,  see 
Gookin's  History  of  the  Christian  or  Friendly  In- 
dians, in  Trans.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii.  475.  A  party 
of  Wamesit  Indians,  all  men,  thirty  in  number,  on 
their  wiiy  homeward  from  Boston,  after  acquittal 
of  the  charge  of  burning  a  haystack  at  Chelmsford, 
belonging  to  James  Richardson,  son  of  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Woburn,  their  home  being  near  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Lowell  ;  while  marching  through 
the  village  of  Woburn,  under  guard  of  Lieut.  James 
Tiricbardson,  the  owner  of  the  haystack,  and  a  file  o) 
soldiers  in  October,  1676,  came  suddenly  upon  the 
train-band  of  Woburn,  when  that  body  were  exercis- 
ing their  drill.  Knowing  the  prejudice  that  existed 
against  I ndians  and  fearing  trouble,  Lieut.  Ricliard- 
aiin  halted  his  party  and  held  out  his  handkerchief  to 
the  Woburn  company  as  a  flag  of  truce.  The  captain 
and  officers  of  the  train-band  thereupon  went  to  Rich- 
ardson and  examined  his  commission  from  the  Coun- 
cil to  conduct  the  Indians  in  his  charge  safely  home. 
The  captain  and  his  officers  returning  to  their  com- 
pany then  gave  strict  charge  to  every  soldier  under 
arms  uot  to  fire  a  gun  nor  to  use  any  opprobrious 
words  while  the  Indians  filed  past ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  strict  prohibitions,  a  young  fellow,  a  soldier 
named  Knight,  discharged  his  musket  when  the  Indi- 
ans were  (passing  by  and  killed  one  of  the  Indians 
outright,  being  very  near  him  at  the  moment.  The 
person  killed  was  "a  stout  young  man,"  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  praying  Indians  of  Natick  and  Wamesit, 
and  whose  grandfather  and  uncle  were  pious  men,  his 
father  hmg  before  having  been  slain  in  a  war  with  the 
Mohawks.  The  murderer  was  soon  apprehended  and 
imprisoned,  and  tried  for  his  life,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  bench.  The 
jury  alleged  they  wanted  evidence,  and  the  prisoner 
pleaded  that  his  gun  went  off  by  accident;  indeed, 
witnesses,  says  Gookin,  wore  "  mealy-mouthed  "  in 
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giving  evidence;  the  jury  was  sent  out  again  and 
ngain  by  the  judges,  who  were  much  "unsatisfied" 
with  Ihe  jury's  proceedings,  "  but  yet  the  jury  did  not 
see  .cause  to  alter  their  mind,  and  so  the  fellow  was 
cleared." 

The  training-field  where  the  militaiy  of  Woburn 
were  accustomed  to  exercise  was  the  spot  at  the  cen- 
tre village  now  embraced  in  i)art  in  the  [ireserit  Com- 
mon. It  was  formerly  somewhat  larger,  and  included 
the  open  space  now  traversed  by  Winn  Street.  Here 
the  timber  was  drawn  from  the  ftliddlesex  Canal  when 
the  edifice  of  the  First  Society  was  erected  in  1809, 
and  military  companies  for  parade  were  formed  in 
that  part. — Sec  Wobtirn  Journal,  Feb.  16, 1883. 

The  Lieutenant  James  Richardson  named  above 
was  himsell'  afterwards  killed  in  battle  with  the  In- 
dians at  Black  Point,  a  locality  in  the  limits  of 
Maine.  Cf.  Ii.  Mem.  43;  A'.  K  Oen.  Reg.  xliii. 
195-97. 

Woburn  in  King  I'hitip's  War. — The  series  of  arti- 
cles by  George  M.  Bodge  in  the  A^.  E.  Hist.  (ren. 
Register  add  further  names  and  facts  to  what  is 
already  published.  Cf.  Sewall's  Woburn,  chap,  iv., 
particularly  pp.  113-15,  for  men;  115-19  for  the 
war;  119-21  for  killed  in  the  town  itself. 

Lisi  of  Soldiers  from  ]Vohwn  in  Philippe  War,  1675-76. 
(With  references  to  Bodge'a  articles,  bc(;un  in  (lie  limi^tar  in  1R83. 
x.xxvii.  01.) 

John  Baker,  wounded  in  figlif,  Dcaeinbef  10,  1675;  one  of  C'nptajn  N. 
Davenport's  company  ;  inipresBed  for  Unit,  coinpau}'  fruin  Wiihiiru  ;  cred- 
ited to  Woburn  in  an  assignnieDt  of  wtigcH.  Wobnrn  rredifed  by 
sundry  aniounlB,  with  £107  12».  8(i.,  on  August  24,1677.  Perhaps  tliis 
was  the  John  Baker  in  garriHon  at  Blarllmrougii.  Cf.  N.  K.  Bi»t.  Oen. 
Beg.  xxxvii.  175;  xxxix.  'm,  259;  xl,  32(1,  .3Di; ;  xliii.  77,  279; 
also  266. 

Daniel  Baldwin, in  garrison  at  Billeiica  on  Charlestown  credit.  Ih. 
xlii.  29U  ;  xliii.  26U,  276. 

John  Uuldwin,  iniprtfiaed  from  Wobnrn  for  C'fiplain  OaTenport'a  com- 
pany,   lb.  xxxix.  207,  269. 

John  Bateinan,  in  garrison  at  riiehnsford  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an 
assignment  of  wages.   Ih.  xxxviii.  22U  ;  xii.  40'.) ,  xliii.  202,  27'J. 

Peter  Bateman,  impreBsed  tiuiu  Wiiburn  lor  Caplain  Daveu|)ort'9  com- 
pany I  died  February  13,  1076-76,  a  result,  it  is  Buppused,  of  exposure  in 
lialtle  in  tlie  Pecember  previous.    Th.  xxxix.  258,  26(1. 

Nathaniel  Billings,  member  of  Captain  Thomas  Prentice's  troop;  of 
Woburn;  wounded  in  the  Foit  Hglit,  December  19,1076.  V6.  xxxvii. 
'281,  282. 

Isaac  Brooks,  member  of  Captain  Pientice's  troop  of  cavalry  ;  credited 
to  Wnburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  Ih.  xxxvii.  282  ,  xlli.  94  ;  xliii. 
279. 

,lohn  Brooks,  xxxvlii.  220  ;  xlii.  29!i. 

John  Burbeen,  impressed  froui  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  name  not  in  pay  liste ;  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford;  credited  to 
Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages,  lb.  xxxix.  269  ;  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  202, 
279. 

Williaui  Butters,  credited  to  Wobnin  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  lb. 
xli  409  ;  xliii.  279. 

Jolin  Carter,  captain  of  the  local  niilitiiry  company  ;  included  in  the 
list  of  impresBuiont  of  thirteen  men.    lb.  xxxix.  259. 

Thomas  Chambuilain,  in  giinison  at  Ciroton.    lb.  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  263. 

Aaron  Cleveland,  xlli.  299. 

MoHes  Cleveland,  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford  ;  credited  to  Woburn  In  an 
assignment  of  wages,    tb.  xlii.  100  ;  xliii.  201,  279. 

Samuel  Cleveland,  in  garrison  i\t  OliclniBrord  and  Giolon  ;  credited  In 
Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wagcB.  U>.  x,\xviii.  220,  xli.  408  ;  xliii. 
262,  263,  279. 

Josiah  Olopson,  or  OlarBon,  in  garrison  at  Oholinsford  ;  credited  to 
Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wiigea.    lb.  xli.  408  ;  xliii.  262,  279. 
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John  CoddingtOD,  xxxviii.  220. 

James  Converse,  ensign  of  the  local  military  company  ;  included  in 
the  list  of  impressment  of  thirteen  men.    lb,  xxxix.  269. 

Jonnthan  Crisp,  in  garrison  at  Dunstable  und  Groton.  Tb.  xxxviii. 
22C  ;  xli.  iOi  ;  xliii.  263,  26i. 

John  Cutler,  impressed  from  Wobnrn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  credited  tu  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  lb.  xxxviii.  46  ; 
xxxix.  257,  259  ;  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  279. 

William  Dean,  xli.  274. 

Robert  Eames,  xxxvii.  74. 

Paul  Fletcher,  xxxviii.  219,  220. 

Richard  Francis,  credited  to  Wobum  in  an  assignment  of  wages  ;  also 
credited  to  Hinghara.    lb.  xliii.  272,  279. 
Thomas  Fuller,  xlii.  95. 

John  Green,  a  cavalryman  ;  also  corporal  of  cavalry.  lb.  xxxvii. 
284  ;  ixxvlii.  224  ;  xlii.  94,  95. 

William  Green,  corporal  of  cavalry  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assign- 
ment of  wages.  16.  xxxvii.  175  ;  xxxviii.  224  ;  xlii.  94,  95,  299;  xliii. 
279.  On  June  1,  167",  Corporal  William  Green  was  appointed  cornet  of 
the  Three  County  Troop.    Coloiiy  Becorrfs,  v.  161. 

Thomas  Hall,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
piny  I  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages,  lb.  xxxix.  267, 
259  ;  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  279. 

Thomas  Henshaw,  or  Hincher,  cavalrymin.  lb.  xxxviii.  66,  284; 
xxxviii.  219. 

Jodah  Hobba,  xli.  408. 

Jeremiah  Hood,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  name  not  in  pay-lists.    lb,  xxxix.  269 ;  xlii.  96. 
John  Jefts,  xxxviii.  220. 

William  Johnson,  lieutenant  of  the  local  military  company  ;  included 
Id  the  list  of  impressment  of  thirteen  men.    lb,  xxxix.  259. 

John  Kendall,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop  ;  also  possibly  a 
substitute  ;  a  cavalryman  ;  credited  to  Wobnrn  in  an  assignment  of 
wages.  Jb,  xxxvii.  74,  282  ;  xxxix.  381,  382  ;  xll.  278  ;  xlii.  94,  95  ;  xliii. 
279. 

John  Knight,  xli.  273,  409. 
Joseph  Knight,  xxxix.  381,  382. 

Benonl  McDonald,  or  McDonnell  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assign- 
ment of  w  ages.    lb.  xli.  273,  409  ;  xliii.  279. 

Daniel  McGinnis,  or  Magenia,  corporal;  in  garrison  at  Medfleld.  lb. 
xxxvii.  66,  182  ;  xxxviii.  42  ;  xli.  408,  410 ;  xliii.  267.  See  note  at  end 
of  this  list. 

John  Malony,  in  garrison  at  Dunstable  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  as- 
algnment  of  wages,    lb.  xxxvii.  72 ;  xliii.  263,  279. 

John  Motisall,  cavalryman.    lb.  xxxvii.  186,  284. 

Kichard  Nevei*s,  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford.    lb.  xliii.  261. 

Abraham  Parker,  in  garrison  at  Dunstable  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an 
aaeignment  of  wages.    Jb.  xliii.  263,  279. 

Joaiah  Parker,  xxxviii.  219. 

Thomas  Parker,  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  lb. 
xHli.  279. 

Joseph  Pierce,  xxxvii.  66  ;  xli.  273,  408. 

Nathaniel  Pierce,  in  the  celebrated  Falls  Fight,  under  Captain  Wil- 
liam Turner  ;  name  given  as  of  Woburn.    lb.  xli.  210,  212. 
Samuel  Pierce,  xlii.  299. 

Thomas  Pierce,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop  ;  also  in  the 
cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Cakes  ;  cavalryman  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in 
an  asEignment  of  wages.    lb.  xxxvii.  282,  284;  xli.  278;  xlii.  94;  xliii. 

William  Pierce,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford,    lb.  xxxix.  267,  269  ;  xliii.  262. 
George  Polly,  xlii.  299. 

John  Polly,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment 
of  wages.    lb,  xxxvii.  74  ;  xxxix,  258,  269  ;  xliii.  262,  279. 

John  Priest,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  In  garrison  at  Chelmsford  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment 
of  wages.    16.  xxxix.  258,  2.59  ;  xliii.  262,  279. 

Samuel  Reed,  in  garrison  at  Groton.    7  6.  xli.  273  ;  xliii.  263. 

William  Reed,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop  ;  also  in  the  cav- 
alry under  Lieutenant  Oakep.  76.  xxxvii.  280,  284.  This  William  Reed 
,  died  by  a  shot  fired  by  his  brother  Timothy  in  the  woods,  November  7, 
1688,  who  unawares  shot  him  instead  of  a  deer.  Cf.  Sewall's  Woburn,  632. 

John  Richardson,  cavalryman  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment 
of  wages.    Ih.  xlii.  95, 102  ;  xliii.  279. 

Joseph  Richardson,  cavalryman  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment 
of  wages.    lb,  xxxvii.  74  ;  xxxviii.  441,  443 ;  xlii.  94  ;  xliii.  279. 


Nathaniel  Richardson,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop ; 
wounded  in  the  Fort  fight,  December  19,  1675  ;  cavalryman ;  credited  to 
Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  lb,  xxxvii.  281,  282  ;  xlii.  94  ; 
xliii.  279. 

Samuel  Richardson,  cavalryman  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assign- 
ment of  wages.    16.  xlii.  94  ;  xliii.  279. 
Stephen  Richardson,  cavalryman.    7  6.  xxxvii.  284  ;  xlii.  94. 
David  Roberts.    Sewall's  Wobitni,  114. 
Joshua  Sawyer,  xxxvii.  74  ;  xli.  273,  278. 
John  Seers,  cavalryman.    16.  xxxvii.  284. 

John  Sheldon,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com. 
pany.    /&.  xxxix.  258,  259. 

Benjamin  Simonds,  in  garrison  at  Groton  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an 
assignmentof  wages.    lb.  xxxviii.  220  ;  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  263,  279. 

Caleb  Simonds,  wounded  ;  of  Woburn  ;  in  fight  of  December  19,  1675  ; 
impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  company.  76.  xxxix. 
257,  259. 

James  Simonds.   Sewall's  Woburn,  114, 

Joseph  Simonds,  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an 
assignment  of  wages.    J6.  xli.  408  ;  xliii.  261,  279. 

Robert  Simpson,  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  76. 
xliii.  279.  Servant  of  Lieutenant  John  Wyman,  who  petitioned  the 
General  Court,  May  16,  1676,  that  his  servant,  Simpson,  then  a  garrison 
soldier  at  Hadley,  and  needing  clothes,  might  be  released  and  return  to 
Wyman,  so  that  Wyman's  leather,  then  in  the  vats,  might  not  bs 
spoiled,  Wyman  being  a  tanner.  Simpson  had  been  in  the  country's 
service  all  that  winter.    Sewall's  Woburn,  114,  115. 

Zachariah  Snow,  wounded  ;  of  Woburn;  in  fight  of  December  19, 
1676  ;  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  company.  76. 
xxxix.  258,  259. 

Cyprian  Stevens,  in  garrison  at  Groton.    76.  xliii.  264. 

Henry  Summers,  a  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop.  76. 
xxxvii.  280,  282. 

John  Tidd,  cavalryman  ;  in  garrison  at  Groton.  76.  xxxvii.  284  ; 
xliii.  263. 

Elijah  Tottingham,  wounded;  of  "  Oborne  ;"  at  Fort  Fight  December 
19,1675.    76.  xxxviii.  442,  443. 
Nehemiah  Tottingham,  xli.  273,  409. 
John  Walker,  xlii.  299. 
Samuel  Walker,  xliii.  76. 

Joseph  Waters,  credited  to  Wobnrn  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  76. 
xliii.  279. 

George  Wilkinson.  Sewall's  Wobvrn,  114. 
Benjamin  Wilson.    Sewall's  Woburn,  114, 

John  Wilson,  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  76* 
xxxvii.  174  ;  xlii.  299  ;  xliii.*  279. 

Increase  Winn,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop  ;  cavalryman  ; 
credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  76.  xxxvii.  282  ;  xli. 
278  ;  xlii.  94,  96;  xliii.  279. 

Joseph  Winn,  cavalryman  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of 
wages.    76.  xxxviii.  42  ;  xlii.  94,  96  ;  xliii.  279. 

Josiah  Wood,  xlii.  299. 

Joseph  Wright,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop ;  cavalryman  ; 
credited  to  Woburn  in  an  aesignmeut  of  wages.  76.  xxxvii.  282  ;  xlii. 
04  ;  xliii.  279. 

Francis  Wyman,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop.  76.  xxxvii. 
280,  282.  It  is  inferred  that  be  served  apparently  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. He  died  April  26,  1676,  a  result  probably  of  exposure  In  battle  in 
the  December  previous.  Sewall's  Woburn,  119.  Son  of  Francis  and 
nephew  of  Lieutenant  John  Wyman. 

John  Wyman,  cornet ;  latterly  lieutenant  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's 
troop.     76.  xxxvii.  280,  282. 

John  Wyman,  son  of  the  above  ;  member  of  same  troop  ;  killed  at  the 
Fort  Fight,  December  19,  1676.    76.  xxxvii.  281,  282. 

Daniel  McGinnis,  variously  spelled,  however, 
Mackginnis,  Magiues,  Mackgennyes,  Maginnah,  etc., 
appears  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Woburn  in  1674,  for  in 
a  deed,  dated  June  29th  of  that  year,  Michael  Bacon, 
of  Cambridge,  conveyed  about  seventy-five  acres  of 
land  in  Cambridge  to  Daniel  McGinnis,  who  is 
referred  to  in  the  deed  as  a  resident  of  Woburn.  At 
that  time,  however,  he  apparently  moved  from  Wo- 
burn to  Cambridge,  as  he  describes  himself  of  the  lat- 
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lor  place  in  ii  (lood  to  .Toliii  'J'idd,  d.atod  Juno  8,  1G75. 
Ill  this  deed,  also,  McOinnis  liiHt  Hpoaks  of  hiiriBolf  as 
boirig  an  "  IriBliman."  Shortly  afterwards  our  early 
Irish  citizen  seems  to  have  returned  to  Woburn,  for 
the  Woburn  records  give  his  marriage  to  Rose  Neal, 
February  10,  1676.  His  first  child,  Rose,  was  born  in 
Woburn  November  19,  1677,  and  can  easily  claim  to 
be  the  first  Irish-American  of  Woburn. 

According  to  Billerica  History,  McGinnis  was 
living  in  that  town  in  1678  and  1679.  He  next  ap- 
pears, April  4,  1682,  at  Watertown.  On  that  date 
"  the  selectmen  of  Watertown  stated  to  the  Court 
that  Daniel  Maginnah,  an  Irishman,  is  lately  removed 
from  Medford  and  hired  estate  of  Richard  Iloulding, 
having  a  poor  place  and  considerable  family  of 
children,  and  they  disapprove  of  him  as  an  inhab- 
itant." 

After  this  rebufT  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  McGinnis 
again  sought  refuge  in  Woburn,  for  under  date  of 
October  27,  1684,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Ralph  Reed  and  Benjamin  Simonds  about  the  fencing 
of  some  land  "of  the  great  field  in  Woburn,  called 
the  Simonds'  field,  or  Mount  Playnum  fields,"  which 
is  the  large,  level  plain  now  located  on  Burlington 
Street  in  Cummingsville,  near  Burlington  town  line, 
and  even  now  often  spoken  of  as  "The  Plains."  A.s 
he  clearly  owned  land  at  this  place,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  lived  there  also. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  his  name  appears  in 
the  town  rate,  where  he  is  taxed  four  shillings.  His 
son  Edmund  was  born  here,  March  23,  1685.  About 
this  time,  however,  or  shortly  prior  thereto,  he  again 
migrated,  and  this  time  to  Rhode  Island,  for  in  a 
deed  dated  February  15,  1685,  he  describes  himself 
"  of  the  King's  Province  in  the  Narragansett  County 
in  New  England,"  and  in  this  deed  conveys  his  Bil- 
lerica land  to  John  Abbott.  Further  see  Records  of 
the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  vol.  iii.,  p.  234. — E.  F. 
Johnson. 

The  lieutenant  (pakes)  of  Prentice's  troop,  who 
held  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  having  been 
assigned  to  another  command,  John  Wyman,  the  cor- 
net, was  promoted  to  his  place.  In  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen 
Reg.,  xxxvii.  281,  reference  is  made  to  a  petition  ol 
Lieutenant  John  Wyman,  asking  for  the  release  of 
his  son,  who  was  lately  married,  stating  that  he  him- 
self had  been  in  both  the  Mount  Hope  and  the  Nar- 
ragansett campaigns,  and  in  the  latter  had  received  a 
wound  in  his  face;  that  his  eldest  son  was  killed  in 
that  campaign,  and  that  his  servant  had  been  in  the 
country's  service  all  the  past  winter.  The  servant 
was  Robert  Simpson.  Again,  a  well  known  charac- 
ter— John  Seers,  constable  of  Woburn — made  com- 
plaint to  the  authorities  that  Lieutenant  John  Wy- 
man and  daughter,  named  Bathsheba,  had  together 
resisted  him  in  the  impressment  of  one  of  the  horses 
of  the  said  Wyman  for  the  country's  use,  and  for  this 
offence  they  were  both  charged  two  pounds  each  as  a 
fine.   The  date  of  Seers'  petition  was  May  10,  1676, 


and  the  timo  of  the  trouble  was  Apry,  1676.  Captain 
John  Cutler,  of  Charlestown,  marching  through  Wo- 
burn with  several  soldiers  on  the  way  to  Billerica  to 
attack  the  Indians,  who  had  caused  a  stir  at  that 
place,  having  a  warrant  from  the  late  Major  Willard 
to  the  constable  at  Woburn  and  the  constable  at  liil- 
lerica,  to  impress  horses  or  anything  desired  for  the  ser- 
vice, found  horses  were  very  scarce,  because  on  account 
of  the  stir  at  Billerica  about  twenty  of  the  best  of  Wo- 
burn men  and  horses  had  already  gone  up  to  help 
them.  Seers  recites  the  hard  words  and  action  of 
resistance  of  Wyman,  and  prays  for  such  legislation 
"  as  will  prevent  such  abuse."  "Tliat  so,"  he  says,  "I 
and  other  constables  may  not  go  in  fear  of  our  lives 
when  we  are  upon  the  execution  of  our  office." 

A  warrant  had  been  issued  to  the  constable  for  six 
carriage  horses  and  three  men  from  Woburn.  Bath- 
sheba Wyman,  named  above,  married  Nathaniel 
Tay,  of  Billerica,  May  30,  1677.  Cf  N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.  xxxviii.  44;  Hazen's  Billerica,  120. 

The  troop  of  which  John  Wyman,  of  Woburn,  was 
lieutenant  Was  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, which  was  organized  for  the  Narragansett  cam- 
paign, and  was  present  with  the  army  in  the  mem- 
orable Fort  Fight  of  December  19,  1675,  being  the 
only  cavalry  organization  of  the  English  there.  A 
letter  of  Joseph  Dudley  at  the  time  mentions  a 
slight  wound  by  an  arrow  in  Lieutenant  Wyman's 
face,  which  he  received  during  a  scout  about  four 
days  before  the  occurrence  of  the  famous  Fort  Fight. 
During  this  scout  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoners  in  an  attack  on  their  wigwams, 
which  were  burned,  the  slight  wound  of  Wyman  be- 
ing the  only  casualty  received  on  the  part  of  the 
English  in  that  skirmish.  Cf  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg., 
xl.  80,  88;  xliii.  156. 

Officers  of  the  Provinciaij  Period,  1692- 
1775. — During  this  period  occurred  certain  minor 
Indian  wars,  and  the  war  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  any  that  had  yet  been  experienced, 
namely,  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  all  these 
contests  Woburn  men  bore  an  active  part.  The  prov- 
inces were  then  loyal  and  true  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  great  interest  was  still  taken  by 
the  people  in  military  affairs.  Indeed,  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  their  own  protection.  The  warlike  exper- 
ience of  this  period  was  a  school  for  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  many  of  the  officers  and  men  origi- 
nally enrolled  under  the  British  colors  in  these  ear- 
lier wars,  were  later  found  in  arms  against  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  First  and  foremost  in  the  list  it 
will  not  do  to  omit  a  sketch  of  Woburn's  most  emi- 
nent son,  whose  military  career  commenced  during 
this  period. 

Prime  Miniate}-  and  Commanding  General  of  an  European  Army. 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Riimford  (1753-1814),  a  native  of  Woburn; 
pre-eminontly  lier  nioBt  distinguislied  son  ;  was  major  In  the  second 
provincial  regiment  of  New  Hampshire,  1773,  before  he  was  of  legal 
age;  later  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  tho  British  army  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment composed  of  royalists  and  designed  for  service  in  America,  1781, 
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and  IrtCer  still  a  colonel  of  the  King'B  American  dragoons,  1783.  Hav- 
ing gaincii  some  miliiiiry  disiiiulion  in  the  British  service  during  tlie 
Kevolutionitry  War  in  America,  he  then  entered  tlie  service  of  tlie 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  gained  still  liigher  military  distinction  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  geneml  aide-de- 
camp  in  Bavflrifl,  ITSi  ;  major  general  uf  cavulry  and  privy  councilor 
of  state,  17S3  ;  minister  of  war  and  minister  or  superintendent  of  po- 
lice, etc.,  etc.  ;  head  of  the  council  of  the  regency  in  Bavaria,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Electoral  ftrmy,  and,  in  1790.  while  lie  held 
the  high  offices  last  named,  Mr.nich,  tlte  capital  of  Bavaria,  was 
threatened  by  the  Austrian  anil  Fi'ench  armies,  hut  owing  to  liis  signal 
services  and  his  success,  neither  the  French  or  the  Aiisti  ian  forces  en- 
tered the  city,  nor  gained  any  substantial  foothold  In  the  country, 
which  was  soon  after  delivered  from  tlieir  dangerous  presence. 

Although  this  eminent  man  acquired  none  of  his  militiu-y  renown  in 
Wobnrn,  he  should  not  be  omitted  in  a  considemtion  of  the  career  of 
Woburu's  military  men.  It  is  true  that  he  fought  againat  his  native 
country  iu  the  Revolutionarf  contest,  and  on  the  side  which  was  op- 
poted  to  her  liberties,  but  his  eminent  services  to  mankind  as  a  scien- 
tist and  a  philanthropist  are  sufficient  to  overcome  the  opprobrium 
conferred  on,  him  by  his  couittryraeii  for  his  course  In  that  struggle 
The  world  now  looks  on  him  aa  a  benefactor,  in  spite  of  serious  defects 
iu  his  mural  character,  and  America  considers  hint  as  one  of  her 
greatest  men.    het  us  unite  iu  that  verdict. 

Among  other  natives  uf  Wobnrn  who  giiined  distinction  in  the  mili- 
tur>'  profession  elsewhere,  may  be  mentioned  Brigadier-General  fames 
Beed. 

James  Beed  (1724-1807)  was  born  in  Wohurn,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah,  and  died  in  yitchburg.  Officer  of  eminence  in  the  Frencli  and 
Bevolutiouary  \V.inj ;  captain,  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  in  5'Iay,  1775, 
colonel  of  the  2d  New  Hamp-ihlre  Regiment,  which  held  the  rail-fence 
with  John  Stark,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  protected  tlie  re- 
trcu-t  of  the  main  body  from  the  redoubt.  In  the  army  in  Canada  un- 
der General  Jolin  Sullivan,  In  177G,  his  regiment  suffered  severely  from 
disease,  and  more  than  oue  third  Uit:d.  He,  himself,  was  attacked  by 
the  small-pox,  and,  after  a  long  illness,  became  incapacitated  for 
fiiriber  service.  Re  had,  meantime,  been  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral on  the  recomuiendution  of  Washington,  and  retained  the  commis- 
sion III  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  return  to  active  service,  but 
becoiuiug  nearly  blind  and  deaf,  he  was  forced  to  give  it  up,  and  re- 
tired with  half  pay.  A  son,  Sylvaniia,  was  also  an  active  milititry  offi- 
cer, and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Cf.  Applelon'a  Oyclop.  of  Amer. 
Bicfj.  ;  Reed  A  Ueed  FufiiUy,  78-80. 

The  f.itlier  ol  General  Beed  resided  on  the  estate  of  his  fither  at 
Woburn  West  Side,  in  the  houseand  on  the  place  known  in  the  present 
century  aa  the  Sylvanua  Wood  farm,  corner  present  Locust  and  Cam- 
bridge Stieetj*.  Very  little  leliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statements 
made  iu  the  Hiit.  Read  Fam.,  aboie  cited,  in  relation  to  Geueral  IJeed'e 
regiment,  or  the  carcei'S  of  hia  imiuediate  ancestry.  According  to  that 
hidiury,  75-76,  the  General  wua  a  grandson  of  that  Joseph  Reed  who 
was  sergeant,  1701-1711  ;  ensign,  1713-1715  ;  lieutenant,  171C-1711  ; 
and  captain-lieutenant  (?),  1739-174(1,  m  Woburn. 

Aiiutlier  officer  burn  In  Woburn,  and  who  gained  distinction  In  the 
French  and  Revolutionary  Ware,  particularly  in  the  line  of  a  military 
engineer,  was  Colonel  Jeduthun  Baldwin. 

Jedathun  Baldwin  (17;i2-1788J,  a  native  of  Woburn,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Mary,  died  iu  Brookfield.  Captain  In  the  French  War.  In  the  siege 
of  Boston,  1775-76,  he  designed  the  defences  of  the  American  forces, 
and,  on  March  16,  1776,  was  made  assistant  engineer,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  Ut  the  Ojntinental  troopa  ;  was  subsequently  ordered  to  New 
York  and  made  lieutenant-colonel,  April  "211,  1776;  was  sent  to  Canada, 
September,  1776,  and  later  made  engineer  with  ihe  rank  of  colonel. 
He  performed  various  servlcea  and  resigned  frnm  the  army  April  20, 
178i.  Cf.  Appfelon'$  Cyclop.  Amer.  Biog  ;  Richardson  Memorial,  for 
genealogy,  where  it  ia  stated  that  biother,  Isaac,  was  killed  in  Bunker 
Hill  BAttle.  The  name  of  Jeduthun  Baldwin  often  occurs  in  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  RevolatU)uary  War. 

OoloneU. 

Jonathan  Tyng,  esquire  and  colonel  prior  to  1708,  at  which  time  his 
name  ia  first  connected  with  Woburn.  He  had  been  major,  1G99  ;  lieii- 
tenaut-colonel,  llOl,  etc.;  and  colonel  ceitainly  from  1708-1721,  dying 
in  the  last  year  named  at  Woburn,  in  his  elglity-first  year.  Graveatune 
at  Wobura.  IIU  previous  homes  had  been  in  Boston  and  Dunstable, 
and  bid  family  bad  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  Massachusetts. 
Uis  widow,  Juditb,  who  hod  been  formerly  the  wife  of  the  Bov.  Jabez 
Fox,  of  Woburn,  died  there,  1736,  in  her  ninety-ninth  year— grave- 
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Stone — and  the  gravestone  of  another  wife,  Sarah  (Usher)  Tyng,  17i:i, 
is  also  to  be  seen  there.  Colonel  Tyng  was  a  magistrate  unU  one  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros's  council,  1686-1687,  and  coion«l  of  the  2d  Middlesex 
County  Regiment  of  Foot.  Ho  was  also  entitled  to  arinnriat  bearings, 
and  there  is  much  preserved  to  show  that  lie  wasan  honorable  man  and 
a  person  of  ability.  The  history  of  Dunstable  contains  many  alluhujus 
to  him,  a  place  where  he  was  the  earliest  permanent  setHei-,  hnvuig  re- 
mained In  tliat  town  alone  during  Philip's  War,  when  every  otliei  [ter- 
Bon  had  departed  from  the  place  for  fear  of  the  Indians.  He  fortified 
his  house,  and  though  obliged  to  send  to  Boston  for  his  food,  was  alone 
in  the  wilderness  among  his  savage  enemies.  Town-meetings  of  Dun- 
stable were  held  at  Woburn,  1677,  and  were  continued  in  that  way  ua 
late  as  1711.  Till  1713  be  was  kept  busy  In  defending  his  fiuntier 
settlement  from  hostile  Indians.  At  an  early  period  he  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  Wamesit  tribe.  His  brother,  Edward  Tyn^^,  was 
fiither-in-law  of  Rev.  John  Fox,  son  of  Rev.  Jabez,  of  Woburn,  Wo 
will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  offices  he  held  at  Dunstable.  In 
1703,  as  colonel,  he  had  charge  of  all  the  garrisons  in  his  diatilct.  The 
standard  genealogical  dictionaries  give  the  parllcuhirs  regarding  his 
family  and  wives,  his  distinguished  connections,  and  his  cliildien. 
One  of  his  sons  was  the  first  born  child  recorded  In  Dunstable.  Two 
of  his  sons,  both  graduates  of  Harvard,  were  distinguished  military 
men,  one  of  them,  the  eldest,  being  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1710.  In- 
teresting details  are  furnished  in  the  diaries  of  the  period.  Samuel 
Sewall,  Jr.,— Memoranda  (Maea.  Hist.  Colt.^  6th  ser.,  ii.  3iJ4) — alludes 
to  tliese  occurrences: 

"Jan.  29,  1723-24,  Col.  Jonathan  Tyng  dies.  See  News  Xe«er,  N. 
1043.  Interred  the  24th,  at  Woburn;  I  went  with  two  brothers  Dud- 
ley ;  a  large  funeral.    Gave  me  and  wife  gloves." 

The  News  Letter  notice,  No.  1043,  referred  to,  was  as  follows : 
"Wooburn;  Lord's  Day,  January  llHh.  We  were  here  entertain'd 
vdth  a  very  loud  memento  mmi.^  The  Hon.  Col.  Jonathan  Tyng,  Ksq., 
walking  to  the  place  of  public  worship  in  the  afternoon,  expired  aa 
soon  as  he  got  into  hissoatj  during  the  time  of  the  first  prayer,  and  was 
carried  out  dead,  eEt,^tia  81.  His  faith  and  holiness  were  so  apparent 
that  we  are  persuaded  he  was  conveyed  to  the  assembly  of  the  flrst-boi  n 
Id  heaven,  to  bear  a  part  with  tliera  In  glorifying  their  creator  and  re- 
deemer." 

On  another  occasion,  March  4,  1713-14,  Sewall  "  went  to  Woburn  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Aunt  Tyng."  She  "  was  about  sixty-nine  years 
of  age,  and  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  of  fever."  Sewall  *' waited  on 
the  Governor  and  Lady  there,"  and  had  given  him  *'a  pair  of  gloves." 

Eleazer  Tyng.  son  of  the  preceding,  is  named  in  Woburn  tax-Hate  as 
colonel,  1729-37. 

Eleazer  Flagg,  styled  colonel  and  esquire  on  gravestone  at  Woburn, 
which  contains  a  lengthy  liiscrlption.  He  was  a  sergeant,  1708-13  ; 
lieutenant,  1713-15;  captain,  1716-19;  major,  1719-22;  colonel,  1722- 
26  ;  and  died  in  1726,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  Ilia  falherwas  Lieutenant 
Gershom  Elagg,  wlio  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Indians  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  1690.  The  son  spelled  Ills  surname  Flegg.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  rich  man.  His  wife  was  called  "  Madame."  The  enumeration 
of  his  virtues  on  his  gravestone  is  curious  :  A  faitliful  christian,  a 
pious  liver,  cheerful  giver,  the  widow's  solace  in  a  doubtful  case,  a 
father  to  the  fatherless, a  tender  husband,  kind  parent,  faithful  fiit'ud, 
a  righteous  man."  A  silver  cup  he  gave  to  the  "  church  in  Wooborn," 
1726,  Is  still  in  use.  Ho  was  evidently  the  succepsor  of  Colonel  Jonalhan 
Tyng  as  colonel  of  the  2d  Middlesex  County  Regiment  of  Foot.'^ 


1  Memento  mori  accompanying  the  phrase  fugit  horn,  Is  a  common  in- 
scription on  the  gravestones  of  the  period.  From  tho  style  the  notice 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Fox. 

2 Colonel  Eleazer  Flagg's  inventory,  dated  April  3,  1727,  discloses 
£1242  188.  of  personal  propertv,  and  includes  "  a  Negro  man  and  Negro 
maid,"  valued  at  £200,  and  amies,"  valued  at  £12  15«.  The"l[(nne- 
slead  DwelUng-House,  Gristmill  and  other  Buildings  with  tho  land  ad- 
Joining  thereto  about  2  hundred  acres,  and  about  100  acres"  ol  out 
Lott-,"  valued  at  £2200. 

There  appears  on  record  an  elaborate  agreement  made  by  ivud  be- 
tween Mrs.  Esther  Flagg,  the  widow,  and  her  son  In  law,  Jomilhuu 
Poole,  and  Esther  Poole,  his  wife,  and  providing,  among  other  Ibinga, 
that  the  widow  should  have  the  easterly  end  of  the  dwelling  house, 
and  that  her  son  In  law  should  keep  for  her  own  use,  both  summer 
and  wlfiter,  a  good  cow  and  horse  "  suitable  for  the  widow  to  rlile  "  on 
at  all  times.  He  also  agrees  to  provide  the  widow  with  twenty  bushels 
of  good  Indian  corn,  four  bushels  of  rye  corn  and  three  barrels  of  good 
cider  yearly,  together  with  160  pounds  of  good  pork  and  100  pounds 
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JahQ?.  Fox,  of  li'almoulti,  now  Portland,  Me.,  a  native  of  Wolnirn, 
wiiH  n  cnlunel.  Kolund  Cotton,  a  rceideut  of  Woburn,  wftB  a  colonel, 
1744-52. 

Jonatlmn  Fox,  a  brother  of  Colonel  Jtihoz  Fox,  and  eon  of  the  Rov. 
John  Fox,  of  Wobiirn,  was  a  cnptnln.  1701-74,  Hnd  colonel  of  tbo  2d 
MiddlpHPx  Cunnty  lleglnientof  Foot,  1775^81.  IIo  died  17J)0,  and  was 
calli'il  lolont'l  in  tlio  record  of  his  deceaHO.  In  the  latter  port  of  liis 
life  ho  Hppears  to  have  been  aniicted  with  Bomo  diBense  which  rendered 
him  hf'iph'SR,  and  there  is  extont  a  town  order  dated  February  20,  1790, 
a  U  w  months  before  bin  death,  in  favor  of  Joelah  lUcbardflon,  for  moving 
''Col.  Fox  lip  Into  Uoct,  liU.dget'B  chamber."  A  paper  entitled  "copy 
of  ft  court-martial,"  Ib  preeerved,  dated  Concord,  June  29,  1779,  a  gen- 
eriil  roui  t-nuirtial  being  held  tliat  day,  npon  a  complaint  brought  by 
Jjieutenant  Jof-eph  Johneon,  of  Woburn,  against  Colonel  Jonathan 
Fox,  loran  alleged  violation  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  mihtiulaw. 
The  court  was  of  opinion  that  Colonel  Fox  was,  through  inadvertency, 
guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  breach  of  duty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  brigadier-general.  Jonathan  Keed,  president; 
Kleazer  Brooks,  brigadier-general. 

Majors. 

William  Johnson,  1002-1704,  and  James  Converse,  1693-1706,  already 
noticed. 

John  Fowle,  captain,  1738-48;  major,  1749-75.  Died  1775,  aged 
eighty. 

Joseph  Richardson,  quartermaster,  1700-17 ;  lieutenant,  1717-39 ; 
captain,  1740-54;  major,  T755-5G.    Died  1756,  aged  fifty-eight. 

Natliuniel  Thwing,  niujor  of  BoBton,  named  in  tax  list,  1752.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 1756.  lie  married  the  widow  of  Rev.  Supply  Clapp,  of 
the  Second  Parish,  VJbO.-^Thwing  Fam.  (Boston,  1883),  23-25. 

Ckiptains. 

Edward  Johnson,  ensign,  1003-96;  lieutenant,  lOOC-99  ;  captain, 
1700-24.  Died  1725,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  A  deacon  of  the  church, 
171^0-25.  Died,  it  is  said,  of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  son  killed  in  Love- 
well's  Fight.— Sewall's  Wobvrv,  204-05. 

JoBiab  ConverBe,  lieutenant,  1693-1706  ;  captain,  1706-17.  Died  1717, 
aged  fifty-eight.    "Capt."  on  gravestone, 

Abrtihem  Fifield,  styled  '*  Mr."  on  gravestone,  but  "  Capt.'*  in  record 
of  decease.    Died  1711,  aged  fifty-seven. 

Jiimes  Fowle,  sergeant,  1693-1701  ;  captain,  1712-14.  Died  1714,  aged 
forty-seven.  "  Capt."  on  gravestone  and  on  stone  of  daughter,  llulh, 
1712. 

SethWymon,  lieutenant  1705-12  ;  captain  1712-15.  Died  1715,  aged 
fifty-two.  "Lieut."  in  record  of  death.  Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those 
olflcera  commanding  a  company,  styled  captain  lieutenant.  He  appeared 
to  bear  this  office  as  early  as  1707.  On  February  16,  1706,  he  was  court- 
martialed  at  Groton,  for  Iiis  conduct  on  the  February  6th  previous,  «  hen 
he  "RB  in  command  of  a  scouting  party,  near  JVIount  Monadnock.  in 
Boarcb  of  hostile  Indians.  By  a  false  report  of  the  appearance  of  a 
superior  force  of  the  Indians  in  their  front,  bis  command  was  stam- 
peded, encouraged,  it  was  said,  by  the  example  and  orders  of  the 
olRcerB.  At  the  trial,  AVymau  and  his  under-officera  were  exonerated 
from  cowardice  and  dishonorable  intentions.  Cf.  Dr.  S.  A.  Green's 
Groton  during  the  Indian  Ware^  98-101. 

James  llichardson,  captain-lieutenant  (?)  1708;  captain  1714-22.  Died 
1722,  aged  forty-six.    **C«pt."  on  gravestone. 

John  Coggin,  lieutenant  1705-17  ;  captain  1718-25.  Died  1725,  aged 
fifty.    "Capt." on  gravestone. 

John  Fowle,  captain  1721-44.    Died  1744,  aged  seventy-three. 

Stephen  Richaidson,  ensign  1717-21  ;  captain  1722-52.  Died  1752, 
aged  seventy-nine.  A  deacon  of  the  church,  1745-52,  and  "deacon" 
on  gravestone. 

Seth  Wyman,  ensign  and  captain,  1726.  Promoted  for  his  merito- 
rious services  in  Ijovewoll's  Fight,  May  8,  1725.  Died  September  5th 
loUowing,  aged  thirty-nine.  His  prowess  has  been  frequen tly  cele- 
brated in  prose  and  verse.  He  commanded  the  company  engaged  iu 
the  above  action  after  his  superior  officers  had  fallen.  It  waa  one  of 
the  most  fiercely  contested  and  bloodiest  battles,  cocBiderlng  the  num- 


of  good  beef  yearly.  The  widow  was  also  to  have  "  the  Negro  maid 
called  Rose." 

There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  litigation  over  the  estate  of 
Colonel  Jonathan  Tyng,  which,  as  late  ub  1788,  wag  represented  as  un- 
settled by  John  Tyng,  one  of  the  heirs.  In  his  inventory,  appraisal  Is 
made  of  "3  Negro  Men," — "Quash,"  valued  at  £40;  "Boston,"  at  £53 
68.  Bd. ;  and  "Cornwell,"  at  £53  6«.  Brf. — E.  F.  Johnson. 


hers  engaged,  that  ever  occurred  In  Kow  TCnghind.  The  IndinnH  never 
recovered  from  Itfl  resultH.  Hix  Woljiiin  lui  n,  tour  o(  Ihcni  Ki"ininoriH 
of  Wllliant  JobuRon,  fought  In  llio  battle.  One  wub  liilU-d  fnid  three 
wounded;  two  only  escaped  unhnit,  Wyman  being  one  of  them. 
Ponlmllow's  Indian  Warn  (1726)  pays  a  deeervL'd  tribute  to  the  aclois  In 
this  battle,  and  nientiond  Wynian  espociully,  who,  he  says,  w  riB,  at  his 
return,  presenlfd  witli  asilver-liilted  Bword  and  a  caiitain's  rontmisHion. 
He  wont  out  again  on  another  expedition,  but  tlie  heat  of  tlie  BeaFon 
caused  many  to  sicken,  and  some  died  when  they  returned,  and  among 
them  wae  Captnln  Wyman, 

Robert  Converse,  lieutenant  1714-1726  ;  captain  1726-36.  Died  1730, 
aged  fifty-eight. 

Caleb  Blogget,  captain  1733-45.   Died  1745,  aged  fifty-four. 

Joseph  Bownnan,  captain  1733-35,  in  tax-lists.  Supposed  to  be  a  non- 
resident. 

Isaac  Dupee,  captain  1734-41.  Captain  in  1734  of  a  troop  of  horse 
in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  of  which  Estes  liatcb.  was  colonel.  From  out 
of  town. 

Joseph  Reed,  sergeant  1701-13  ;  ensign  1713-15  ;  lieutenant  1710-41  ; 
captain  (captHin-lieutenant  (?)  )  1739-40.    Died  1741,  aged  eighty. 

Samuel  Eanies,  lieutenant  1733-41  ;  captpin  1741-44,  Died  1775, 
aged  eighty-four,  A  deacon  of  the  cliurch  1745-75,  and  "  deacon  "  on 
gravestone. 

Samuel  Carter,  cornet,  1734-40;  lieutenant  1741-43  ;  captain  1744- 
87.  He  appears  to  be  in  service  in  1770.  Two  conimiesions  aro  pre- 
served. The  Captain's,  addressed  to  him  os  gentleman  of  Woburn,  was 
as  captain  of  the  Ist  Troop  of  Horse  to  be  raised  in  the  regiment  of 
militia  in  Middlesex  County,  of  which  Eleazer  Tyng  waa  colonel  ; 
dated  June  2,  1744.  The  cornet's  was  as  cornet  of  the  troop  of  which 
Isaac  Dupeo  was  captaiu,  in  the  regiment  of  horse  of  which  Eetes 
Hatch  was  colonel,  dated  June  27,  1734.  Captain  Samuel  Carter  died 
1787,  aged  ninety-six,  "Capt."  on  gravestone  at  Arlington.  Cutter's 
Biet.  Arl,  201-02. 

James  Proctor,  corporal  1725-32  ;  ensign  1733-39  ;  lieutenant  1739- 
44 ;  captain  174.'--67. 

Nathan  Blogget,  ensign  1739-43  ;  lieutenant  1744;  captain  1745-47. 
Died  1747,  in  bin  forty  fourth  year, 

Timothy  Brooks,  quartermaster  1738  ;  lieutenant  1744-53  ;  captain 
1746-86  ;  perhaps  eaptain-lieutenant  a  part  of  that  period.  Died  1786, 
aged  eighty-six  or  eighty-eight.  Died  the  I3th,  buried  the  15th  Octo- 
ber, 17S6. 

Robert  Temple,  captain  in  tax-lists  1746-53.  Will,  1754,  mentions 
farm  at  Woburn.  Widow  died  here,  1775.  Well-known  resident  of 
Ten  Hilla  Fsrm,  Charlestown. 

Samuel  Belknap,  lieutenant  1750-51  ;  captain  (captain-lieutenant (?)  ) 
1748  and  1762.  Died  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  niL—IVincIienter  Record^ 
ii.  274-75. 

Zacbariah  Flagg,  captain  1748-81. 

John  Fowle,  captain  1749-51,  ,Iobn,  Esq.,  died  1786,  aged  sixty- 
one. 

John  Reed,  ensign  1744-50  ;  captain  1750-55.  Died  1755,  aged  forty- 
two.  Captain  of  the  "3d  Military  Company  of  Foot  in  the  town  of 
Woburn  in  the  Second  Parish." 

Ebenezer  Thompson,  sergeant  1733-35  ;  ensign.  1738-50;  lieutenant 
1751-53;  captain  17.S3-1755.  Died  1755,  aged  fifty-four.  Captain  of 
the  "2d  company  of  foot  in  the  town  of  Woburn,  in  the  second  regi- 
ment of  Middlesex  County,  of  which  Eleazer  Tyng  was  colonel ;  '* 
commission  dated  July  3,  1763. — Thowpaon  Memorial,  31. 

Thomas  Hardy  or  Hardee,  captain  1764-64.  The  same,  lieutenant 
1769-66  (?). 

Ebenezer  Jones,  generally  a  resident  of  Wilmington,  captain  1765-58. 
Killed  in  battle  at  Halfway  Brook,  near  Lake  George,  July  20,  1758. — 
Sewall'e  Wobui-n^  551.  The  Woburn  records  give  his  death  as  follows  : 
Captain  Ebenezer  Jones,  Bon  of  Samuel  and  Abigail,  July  20,  1768,  in 
his  sixtieth  year. 

Benjamin  Johnson,  captain,  1756-81.  Died  1781,  aged  eighty, 
Jahez  Carter,  lieutenant  1748-71  ,  captain  (captain-lieutenant  (?)  ) 
1756-58.  Died  1771,  aged  seventy  one.  "  Lieut."  on  gravestone.  The 
follo^ving  memorial  is  preserved  :  A  receipt  of  Jabez  Carter,  as  lieuteu- 
ant  of  military  company,  for  payment  of  three  gune,  that  were  "  burnt 
in  the  fire,  when  Joseph  Johnson's  shop  waa  consumed;"  dated  July 
20,  1705. 

Ebenezer  Converse,  ensign  1748-1752;  lieutenant  1753-64;  captain 
(captain-lieutenant  (?)  )  1756-57.  Died  1706,  aged  fifty-five.  "56th 
year,"  gravestone. 

Benjamin  Edwards,  captain  1760-72. 
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Benjamin  ^^'yman,  captain  1762-74.  Died  1774,  aged  sixty-eight. 
"  Cflpt."  on  gravestune. 

Tiiuotliy  Winu,  ensign  1750-52  ;  lieutenant  1758  ;  captain  1702-63, 
Two  of  his  coniniissioDs  are  ipreserved.  Tlie  ensign's,  1750,  to  Tlmotity 
Winn,  Jr.,  ensign  of  "  3d  niilijary  company  of  foot  "  in  Wobiirn  Second 
Parish,  whereof  Jolin  Reed  was  captain.  Tliu  captain's,  1762,  to  Tim- 
othy Winn,  captain  of  "3d  military  company  of  foot,  in  tlie  town  of 
Woliuru,"  the  part  now  Burlington.  Lieutenant  Timotliy  Winu  was 
called  into  active  service  in  1757,  the  command  containing  a  number  of 
Woburn  men,  whose  names  are  preserved  in  the  rolls  at  Boston.  He 
died  1800,  aged  eighty-seven.  His  portrait  and  that  of  his  wife  are  ex- 
tant in  the  house  of  Wi:Uam  Winu,  a  descendant;  John  Johnston, 
painter,  September  18,  1709. 

Joshua  Walker,  lieutenant  1759-74  ;  captain  (captain  lieutenant  (?)  ) 
1762  and  1775.  Lieutenant  at  Lake  George,  October  21,  1758  — Sewall's 
TTobMrn,  556.  Later  a  captain  during  the  Revolution.  Died  1793,  aged 
seventy. 

Josiah  Pierce,  captain  1768. 

Samuel  Berry,  captain  1769  70. 

Thomas  Pierce,  captain  1769-73  ;  also  in  tax-lists,  1776-81. 

Non-resident  captains  named  in  tax-lists;  William  Reed,  1737-43, 
and  Samuel  Stone.  1748-52,  both  of  Lexington  ;  Amos  Binney,  1754, 
Beiiford;  Samuel  Walker,  1758-59,  Wilmington;  Nathaniel  Greenwoodi 
1769,  Boston  ;  Caleb  Brooks,  1759  and  1786,  Medford. 

Lievtennnla. 

James  Thompson,  sergeant  1690-91  ;  lieutenant  1653.  Died  1693, 
aged  {jTty  four.    "  Lieut."  on  gi-avestone.     Cf.  Thompson  Mem.,  2l-'z2. 

Joseph  Wright,  lieutenant  1603-1700.  A  deacon  of  the  church,  169,S- 
172  4.    Died  1724,  aged  eighty. 

Matthew  Johuson,  sergeant  1672-02  ;  lieutenant  1693-96.  Died  1696, 
aged  sixty-two.    "  Lieut."  on  gravestone. 

Josiah  Parker,  lieutenant  1695-96. 

John  Carter,  sergeaut  1682;  lieutenant  1700-27.  Died  1727,  aged 
Beventy-6ve.    "Lieut."  on  gravestono. 

Benjamin  Simouds,  corporal  1697-1702;  cornet  1702-08  ;  lieutenant 
1TD--26.   Died  1720,  aged  seventy-lwn. 

John  Viuton,  lieutenant,  1720,  in  iuscHption  to  wife  on  gravestone  in 
"Wobam  burying-ground.  Belonged  to  Stoneham;  there  being  no  pub- 
lic burying-grouud  there  in  1720,  his  wife  was  buried  here.  Further 
Bee  Viuton  Me'iiorial,  22. 

Henry  Walker,  sergeant  1716-20;  ensign  1720-21;  lieutenant,  1721- 
1725. 

Samuel  Snow,  sergeant  1708-21  ;  ensign  1722  ;  lieutenant  1722-23. 
Beuinved  to  Ashford,  Ct  ,  1724,  and  died  there,  1713. 

Pierson  Richardson,  corporal  1714-17  ;  cornet  1718-22  ;  lieutenant 
17-2:1-54. 

Aaron  Cleveland,  cornet  1722  ;  lieutenant  1724.  FurJier,  see  Sewall's 
Wohuru,  600. 

Jusiiua  Thompson,  sergeant  1718-22;  efisign  1723-26;  lieutenant 
1726-38.  Of  Wilmington.  Died  1760,  aged  eiglity-two.  Thompson 
Memorial,  25. 

Samuel  Kendall,  sergeant  1717-32  ;  lieutenant  1732-64.  Died  1764, 
aged  eighty-three.  "Lieut."  on  gravestone.  His  lieutenant's  com- 
mission from  Governor  Belcher,  1732,  is  extint. 

Edward  Jolinson.  ensign,  1716-32  ;  lieutenant  1733-10.  Died  1774, 
aged  eighty-five.    Deacon  of  church  in  the  Second  Parish  1741-74. 

Thomas  Reed,  corporal  1718-22;  sergeant  1723-32;  lieutenant  1733- 
36    Died  1736,  aged  fifty-four.    "  Lieut."  on  gravestone. 

James  Siiiionds,  corporal  1703-36;  lieutenaut  1737-75.  Died  1775,  in 
his  eighty-ninth  year. 

Phiueae  Richardson,  ensign  1735-36;  lieutenant  17.38.    Died  1738. 

Israel  Reed,  corporal  1718-32  ;  ensign  1733-38  ;  lieutenant  1739-52. 

Joseph  Richardson,  lieutenant  1739-54.    Died  1754,  aged  eighty-two. 

Nathaniel  Cutler,  lieutenant  1740-48.  Died  1748,  in  his  forty-ninth 
year.  **  Lieut."  on  gravestone  In  the  Precinct,  or  Burlington  burying- 
ground. 

William  Tay,  lieutenant  1746-80.    Died  1780, 

Joseph  Johnson,  cjrporal  1734  ;  lieutenant  1751-02;  commission  of 
first  lieutenant  of  eighth  company,  2d  regiment,  Middlesex  County,  ex- 
tant, dated  May  6,  1776.  "  Lieut."  In  record  of  decease.  Died  1798, 
ft^red  ninety -seven. 

John  Holt,  lieutenant  1751-50.  Dismissed  from  the  church  to  the 
"church  in  Westminster  In  New  York  Governmeut,"  September  27, 
1767.— flirii  Clivirch  Rtcr/rit. 

Jimiea  Richardson,  lieutenant  1756-57.    Died  1773  (?) 

&unnel  Thompson,  sergeant  and  lieutenant  in  Captain  Ehenezer 


Jones's  company  in  the  French  War  1768  ;  lieutenant  In  town  records 
1758-77.  Died  1820,  aged  eighty-nine.  Ho  was  an  esquire,  a  deacon, 
an  Indefatigable  clerk,  a  surveyor,  a  diarist,  and  held  mast  of  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  town,  beildes  performing  much  Important  town  busi- 
ness. Ha  fought  in  Concord  and  Lexington  battle  April  19,  1775,  and 
left  an  explicit  written  account  of  his  own  personal  expeiience.  In 
tills  action  his  brother,  Daniel  Thompson,  was  killed.  It  is  not  too 
high  piaise  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  tlio  most  useful  men  of  his  day  In 
the  town,  and  that  posterity  owes  much  to  the  memoranda  he  jire- 
served.  His  gravestone  is  to  be  found  in  the  Second  burying-ground, 
Woburn  Centre. 
Phineas  Lovejoy,  lieutenant  1758-59. 

Thomas  Hardy  or  Hardee,  lieutenant  1759-66.    See  Captains. 

Jonas  Richardson,  ensign,  1758-59  ;  lieut,,  1760-74  ;  capt,,  1776-70. 
Died  1770,  aged  44. 

William  Belknap,  lieut.,  1762-67.  Died  1767,  aged  36.  Cf.  Winchetltr 
Record,  il.  275-76. 

Josiah  Parker,  lieut.,  1702-74.    Died  1774. 

Neliemlah  Wyman,  sergt.,  in  active  service  in  Capt.  David  Green's 
company,  raised  by  Col.  Eleazer  Tyng,  and  marched  for  the  relief  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  in  August,  1757;  Timothy  Winn,  of  Woburn,  was 
the  lieiitenant.  Nelieniiali  Wyman  was  again  impressed  for  Col.  Eleazer 
Tyng's  regt.,  from  WoburiTj  March  27,  17j9— age  36  ;  lieut,,  1763-74. 
Died  of  the  small-pox,  1775,  aged  52. 

James  Fowle,  Jr.,  lieut.,  1704.    Died  1793,  aged  72. 

Benjamin  KIngg,  lieut.,  1764.    Died  1774. 

Eleazer  Flagg  Pools,  ensign,  1762-67  ;  lieut.,  1768-75.  Died  1776, 
aged  42. 

Jonathan  Tldd,  ensign,  1702-73;  lieut.,  1774-75.    Died  1785,  aged  59. 
Non-resident  lieutenants  named  in  tax-lists:   Gershom  Flagg,  1755 
-78,  Wilmington  ;  Abijah  Smith,  1760-71,  Charlestown. 

John  Pierce,  sergt.,  1089-01  ;  ensign,  1693-1720.    Died  1720,  aged  78. 

Israid  Walker,  corp.,  1663-90 ;  sergt.,  1690-90 ;  ensign,  1090-1710. 
Died  I7in,  aged  75. 

Samuel  Blogget,  sergt.,  1003-09  ;  ensign,  1700-43.    Died  1743,  aged  84. 

Juiiii  Holden,  sergt.,  10a7-lT00  ;  ensign,  1706-56.  Died  1766.  Com- 
mission extant  as  ensign  in  the  "foot  co.  of  which  Josiah  Converse  is 
capt.,"  dated  Nov.  21,  1706. 

Josiah  Converse,  ensign,  1714-20.    Died  1748. 

Abraham  Jiiquith,  corp  ,  1710;  sergt.,  1719-26;  ensign,  1726-30. 

Samuel  Wyman,  sergt.,  1734  ;  ensign  1739-43.  Died  1743,  aged  65. 
"Ensign"  on  gravestone. 

Daniel  Reed,  ensign,  1747-55.  Died  1757,  aged  57.  BUt.  Reed  Fam., 
75 ;  Wyinan's  Charlestown,  803. 

.Toseph  Pierce,  ensign,  1762-67. 

Isaac  Snow,  ensign,  1764-71.    Died  1776,  aged  67. 

Timothy  Brooks,  Jr.,  ensign,  1768-1772.  Removed  to  Salem.  "Ott. 
of  town,"  1777,  In  a  list  of  male  members  in  the  First  Church  records. 

Matthew  Johnson,  ensign,  1768.  As  ensign,  he  received  cash  of 
"  Major  Johnson's  company  "  to  purchase  colors,  £11,  18a.  I0]^d.  Died 
1775. 

Timothy  Winn,  ensign,  1772-94. 

John  Wood,  ensign,  1774;  capt.,  1775.  Died  1809,  aged  CO.  Anec- 
dote of  hini  In  French  war  in  Sewall's  Woburn,  348-60. 

Non-resident  ensign  named  in  tax  lists;  Daniel  Tldd,  1765-72,  Lex- 
ington. 

Cometa, 

Jonathan  Wyman,  quartermaster,  1697-1708;  cornet,  1708-36.  Died 
1736,  aged  75. 

Jacob  Fowle,  corp.,  1720-22  ;  quartermaster,  1723-24;  cornet,  1726-47. 
John  Fowle,  cornet,  1744-46.    Died  1746,  aged  46. 
Samuel  Wyman,  cornet,  1762.   Perhaps  the  Samuel,  Esq.,  died  1787, 
aged  70. 

Non-resident  cornets  named  in  tax-lists;  John  Whiting,  1767-60, 
Bedford;  Joseph  Damon,  1759,  Billerica ;  Jabez  Damon,  176^;,  Reuding. 

Sergeants  and  other  nnder-officers  during  this  period  were  numerous, 
and  the  names  of  those  not  already  mentioned  are  here  given. 

Sergeants. 

Daniel  Baldwin,  1693-1718.  Died  1710.  Samuel  Waters,  1603-1728. 
Died  1728.  Francis  Wilson,  1691-96.  Ehenezer  Johnson,  1693-1736. 
Died  17:i7.  John  Tidd,  1694-1737.  Died  1743.  Samuel  Wilson,  corp., 
1694  ;  sergt.,  1695-1729.  Died  1729.  George  Reed,  corp.,  1694  ;  sergt., 
1697-1719.  Died  1766,  In  his  OBth  year;  gravestone  at  Woburn  Centre. 
A.  deacon  of  the  two  Woburn  churches,  1719-66.    John  Walker,  corp., 
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101)4  ;  soigt.,  lOin-9!).  Died  1090  (?).  .IiinicB  Siiiioiiila,  li;'J7-l7O0.  Died, 
nn(?).  Timolliy  WiilUcr,  17110-0.  Died  17(10,  aged  ,14  y.,  Hd  -  Kriivo- 
iitonB.  Dciijiuiiin  Jolinson,  17(10-33,  Died  17)3.  DimjHndn  I'ierce, 
n(Jl-17n7.  Died  1739.  Sniimcl  Wiilker,  coi  p.,  10!14-17(«  ;  niTgt.,  1702-fi. 
DI(m1  1744.  A  demon  of  llio  Iwo  Woburn  cliiirclieB,  1700-44.  See  Sew- 
rII'b  IIViIih™,  173.  JuiMOB  Pierce,  1705-3ri.  Died  1742.  John  Converee, 
1707.  Died  17(J8.  Henry  Diildwin,  corp.,  1007 ;  eergt.,  1707-37.  Died 
1730.  John  Wymiin,  coi  p.,  1700-7  ;  Berfc't.,  1707-28.  Died  1728.  Eben- 
e7,er  Docile,  1710-23.  Died  1723.  Jonallinn  Tlumipson,  1710-37.  Died 
1748.  Williiim  Brnce,  1712-38.  Isiiiic  Wiillier,  1714-28.  Timothy 
Snow,  1716-37.  Died  1747.  Sumuel  Pierce,  1717-34.  Thomas  Hen- 
ehaw  or  Hlncher,  1720-2C,  Died  1726.  Samuel  Duck,  corp.,  1718-23  ; 
sergt.,  1723-30.  Jmnes  Thompson,  corp.,  1718-23;  sergt.,  1723-24. 
Died  1703.  A  dencon  of  Wobnrn  and  Wilmington  churcheB,  1725-63. 
Tlmmiimii  Mem.,  25-2G.  William  Wymnn,  1724-37,  and  1747-51.  A 
Williiun  wns  sergt.  in  nctivo  service,  1753.  Noab  Johnson,  1725,  a  na- 
tive of  ^Vob^lru,  but  in  1725  a  resident  of  Dunstable;  sergt.,  in  Love- 
well's  coinpnnj  at  Lovowell's  flglit,  1726.  lie  resided  latterly  at  Pem- 
broke and  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  where  ho  died  1798,  aged  90  y.,  0  m.,  11  d., 
being  tlie  Inat  survivor  of  Lovewell'R  company  in  the  celebrated  engage- 
ment wliiclt  made  Unit  company  famo\i8.  Cf.  SewalTs  Woburn,  207. 
David  Roberts,  corp.,  1718-29;  sergt.,  1727-34.  There  were  probably 
two  persons  of  this  name  holding  office  at  tffe  same  time,  for  David,  Sen., 
died  1724.  Josiah  Pierce,  1727-28.  Died  1759.  A  deacon  of  the  church, 
1742-69.  Itiiipli  Reed,  corp.,  1726-34  ,  BcvRt.,  1733-38.  Isaac  Baldwin, 
17h3-.)4.  Denjiiniin  Richardson,  1734-:i0.  Eleazer  Carter,  17.34.  Samuel 
Wilson,  1715 -37.  Died  1750.  John  Cutler,  1730.  Died  1767.  Isaao 
nieamin,  n4n-.'")0.  Samuel  TIdd,  1757,  on  roll  as  sergt.  in  the  company 
imj^ressed,  under  command  of  Samuel  Bancroft,  Jr.,  capt..  In  1767,  and 
inarched  to  Marlborough,  being  one  of  the  Woburn  names  found  in 
that  company.  He  died  in  the  army  at  Lake  Geoige,  Oct.  10,  1768, 
being  under  nge.  Particulars  regarding  his  sickness,  death  and  burial 
are  given  in  Lieut.  Thompson's  diary. —  SewaU's  Wobvm,  665-56. 

Corporcds. 

John  Wyman,  1708.  Perhaps  the  John  who  settled  in  Wilmington, 
and  who  died  about  1748.  James  Burbeen,  1714-29.  Died  1729.  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  Jr.,  1716.  Daniel  Snow,  1716-17.  Died  1717.  Edward 
Walker,  1718-37,  and  1747-62,  1704,  171.7-03.  Supposed  to  be  the  same 
person,  ppilinps  the  Edward,  died  17B7,  aged  93.  Ebenezer  Buck,  1721- 
24.  Jolm  Tidd,  172:1-25,  and  1735-37.  James  Thompson,  1725.  Thomas 
Ricliardson,  1725,  Died  1774,  in  his  93d  year— gravestone.  He  was  a 
corporal  in  Lovewell's  company  in  LovpweU's  fight,  1725,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  who  escaped  any  considerable  injury  in  that  seriously  con- 
tested engngement.  Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  1720-30.  Philip  Alexander, 
1733.    Andrew  Evans,  1733.    Died  1778.    Thonias  Reed,  1739. 

After  1730  the  us^ge  of  mentioning  the  names  of  n<>n-commissioDed 
officers  by  title  appears  to  have  ceased  in  the  tax-lists,  and  the  names  of 
later  officers  are  unknown.  The  names  of  two  officers  bearing  the  title 
of  Clerk  are  preserved. 

Clerks. 

Clerk  or  Olark  Pierce,  1690.  ?  Thomas,  died  1717.  Samuel  Baker, 
1715. 

Note. — For  authorities  on  Colonel  Tyng,  cf.  Whit- 
more,  Elements  of  Heraldry,  92 ;  Fox's  Dunstable 
(1846).  There  is  extant  an  interesting  petition  of 
Colonel  Tyng's,  in  February,  1676,  showing  that  he 
then  lived  "  in  the  uppermost  house  on  Merrimac 
River,  lying  open  to  the  enemy,  yet  it  was  as  it  were 
a  watch-houae  to  the  neighboring  towns,  also  near  to 
the  Indians'  fishing  place  ;  there  being  never  an  in- 
habitant left  in  the  town  but  myself."  He  asked  for 
tliree  or  four  men  to  help  garrison  his  said  house, 
which  he  had  been  at  great  charge  to  foriify.  The 
early  history  of  Dunstable  was  a  serie.i  of  "  attacks, 
burnings,  captivity  and  massacre."  An  engagement 
at  Dunstable  in  which  three  Woburn  men  were 
killed  occurred  September  5,  172i.  A  small  party 
attacked  a  body  of  seventy  Mohawks,  and  a  rein- 
forcement fared  little  better.   The  Indians  killed  the 


greater  pari  instanlly.  Eiglit  bodies  of  tlie  slain 
were  found  and  buried  in  one  grave.  The  Boston 
NtwalelLcr  for  September  10,  1724,  gave  their  names, 
including  Daniel  Baldwin  and  John  Biirbeen,  of 
Woburn,  to  which  the  name  of  Benjamin  Carter, 
of  Woburn,  should  be  added.  One  of  the  grave- 
stones at  the  location  of  their  interment  conlaina  au 
inscription  "  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Carter,  nged  twenty- 
three  years."  Cf.  Fox's  Dunatahle,  106-110  ;  Penhal- 
low'8  Wars,  1  N.  II.  Hist.  Coll.  109;  Sewall's  Woburn, 
595-598;  Reminiscences  of  Dunstable,  115,  etc.  The 
writer  heard  a  tradition  from  bis  father.  Dr.  Benja- 
min Cutter,  that  the  last  seen  of  this  Benjamin 
Carter  by  his  family  in  Woburn,  was  when  he  de- 
scended the  hill  near  their  residence  on  horseback, 
going  down  the  steep  incline  by  a  crooked  road  that 
formerly  existed,  opposite  to  the  junction  of  present 
Cambridge  and  Church  Streets  in  Winchester;  and 
that  when  the  men  of  his  family  heard  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  they  said,  "  Ho  !  they  would  not  be 
such  boys  as  to  be  killed  by  Indians." 

A  bill  is  extant  against  Jonathan  Fox,  "Captain 
Fox,  his  company's  expenses  for  liquor,"  of  James 
Fowle,  September,  October,  1764.  The  alarrn-lisls  of 
the  Third  Foot  Company  in  Woburn,  in  1776,  and 
following  years,  contain  references  to  his  name  in 
the  following  manner :  "Return  of  training  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  Eighth  Foot  Company  in  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment  of  foot  in  the  county  of  IMiddlesex, 
commanded  by  Jonathan  Fox,  Esq.,  colonel."  The 
same  was  repeated  in  1781.  The  company  was  com- 
manded by  Joshua  Walker  at  this  time.  In  1782  it 
was  Captain  Reuben  Kiraball's  company,  same  des- 
ignation, and  the  regiment  was  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Benjamin  Brown.  The  following  are  brief  ref- 
erences to  Colonel  Fox  : 

"October  6,  1786.  Colonel  Fox's  wife  died.  April 
17,  1790.    Colonel  TJox  died  ;  18th,  buried." 

Sewall's  Woburn,  332,  contains  a  brief  notice. 
April  30,  1770,  Captain  Fox  was  debtor  to  Matthew 
Johnson,  constable,  for  serving  a  writ  for  him,  Is.  5rf. 

An  account  lodged  February  21,  1791,  by  the 
widow  Mary  Fox  against  Josiah  Johnson,  one  of  the 
selectmen  for  1786-87,  for  damage  done  to  her  house 
by  his  putting  soldiers  therein,  in  January,  1787,  the 
time  of  Shay's  Rebellion,  is  extant. 

An  account  of  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of 
Captain  Seth  Wyman  is  published  in  the  Wobvm 
Journal  for  July  29th  and  August  5th,  12th  and  19th, 
1887. 

There  is  extant  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  Elizabeth 
Blogget,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  daughter  of  Caleb, 
her  father  being  deceased,  being  an  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  Benjamin  Wyman,  her  guardian,  to  sell 
her  land ;  the  letter  of  guardianship  being  dated 
November  16,  1761 ;  the  memorial  to  the  court  being 
dated  January  13,  1762.  On  December  4,  1749,  Eliz- 
abeth Wade,  the  said  minor's  mother  and  legal  guar- 
dian, had  preferred  her  petition  to  the  General  Court, 
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showing  that  Nathan  Blogget,  late  of  Woburn,  de- 
ceased, had  died  siezed  of  a  real  estate,  and  had  left 
a  widow,  but  no  surviving  children ;  therefore  said 
minor,  being  a  brother's  child,  was  heir  to  a  one  forty- 
fifth  part. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Thompson  left  a  diary  of  his 
experience  in  the  campaigu  of  1758,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  preserved  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Woburn.  The  original  was 
burned,  it  is  said,  in  the  great  fire  at  Woburn  Centre, 
1873.  The  whole  was  published,  18(58,  in  Sewall's 
Woburn,  app.  ix.  The  diarist,  his  brother,  Abijah 
Thompson,  and  a  number  of  his  townsmen  were  in 
the  same  regiment.  They  marched  to  Fort  Edward. 
This  post  was  "  exceeding  strong  "  and  "  commanded 
by  a  numerous  artillery."  They  proceeded  thence,  in 
the  direction  of  Lake  George,  to  a  fort  at  Half-way 
Brook,  and  to  Fort  William  Henry.  They  remained 
at  the  lake  when  General  Abercrombie  and  the  "old 
countrymen"  attacked  Ticonderoga  and  were  re- 
pulsed. The  body  of  Highlanders,  regulars  and  pro- 
vincials denominated  the  "old  countrymen,"  suffered 
great  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  returned  to 
Fort  William  Henry  in  confusion  after  the  assault  on 
Ticonderoga.  The  regiment  on  duty  there,  the  one 
in  which  the  diarist  was,  witnessed  their  sad  return. 
Later  the  regiment  went  again  to  the  fort  at  Half-way 
Brook,  and  a  fight  occurring  there  with  Indians,  on 
July  20,  1758,  in  which  it  was  engaged,  it  lost  four- 
teen or  more  killed.  The  diary  preserves  the  names 
of  those  killed  in  this  fight,  including  three  captains, 
two  lieutenants,  one  ensign,  and  three  non-commis- 
eioned  officers,  and  the  bodies  of  all  were  buried  in 
one  grave.  After  performing  hard  duty  in  scouting, 
guarding  posts,  and  labor  in  the  woods,  the  regiment 
was  released  about  November  1st,  and  on  November 

6,  1758,  the  diarist  arrived  home.  By  the  death  of 
his  captain,  Ebenezer  Jones,  in  battle,  July  20,  1758, 
at  Half-way  lirook,  Sergeant  Thompson  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant. 

CaUlo^e  of  some  Interefrting  docnments  of  the  provincial  period  that 
have  bsea  pr&ierved  ia  tlie  Wi/man  CuUection^  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library: 

Kehemiah  Abbott,  receipt  for  a  soldier's  gun,  May  22,  1761. 
Aaron  Beard,  for  son,  receipt  for  military  service,  Mar,  24,  1762. 
Benjamin  Broolce,  and  othera,  receipt  for  military  service;  April  6, 
1759. 

Zecbariah  Broola,  by  Isaac  Snow,  receipt  for  military  service.  Mar.  29, 
17G2. 

William  Buck,  receipt  for  military  services,  April  30,  1760. 
Jabez  Carter,  and  others,  receipt  for  military  services   (of  a  man), 
April  6,  1759. 

John  Center,  receipt  for  military  service.  May  11,  1762. 
Capt.  Edwarda,  named  in  a  lengthy  lodging  and  meals'  account,  1761- 
1763,  in  James  Fowle's  handwriting, 

Zachariah  Tlagg,  for  eon  Zachariah,  receipt  for  military  service,  Feb. 

7,  17*>4. 

Joiieph  Fowle,  certificate  of  military  service,  1757  T?)  and  Sarah  Fowle, 
for  Joseph,  receipt  for  military  service,  Aug.  27,  1761. 

James  Fowle,  representative  from  Woburn,  14  receipts  to  him,  on  ac- 
conDt  of  the  public  military  busluees,  178U-1765. 

Jonathan  Fox,  for  his  eon  Thomas,  an  enlisted  soldier  in  the  expedi- 
tion agaioBt  Canada,  in  1760,  petition,  1760. 


John  Kendall  and  othei's,  receipt  on  account  military  service,  April  6, 
1759. 

John  Kimball,  receipt  on  account  military  service.  May  11,  1762. 

Daniel  Kittredgo,  fur  son,  receipt  on  account  military  service,  Jan.  1, 
1762.    Refers  also  to  a  gun. 

Benjamin  Nutting,  receipt  for  military  service,  Jfln,  30,  1764. 

Josiah  Parlcer,  and  others  receipt  oil  account  military  services,  April 
6,  1759, 

Jacob  Reed,  and  others,  receipt  on  account  military  service,  April  6, 
1759, 

Benjamin  Richardson,  town  order  on  account  military  s«rvice,  Feb. 
14,  1748. 

David  Richardson,  for  David,  Jr.,  receipt  on  account  military  service, 
Mar,  6, 1760, 

Simeon  Richardson,  twice  an  eulisted  soldier  in  the  expedition  against 
Canada,  legislative  petition,  and  report  of  committee,  Jan.  17,  1761. 
Same,  receipt  for  military  service.  Mar.  30,  1761. 

Benjamin  Slmonda,  and  others,  receipt  on  account  military  service, 
April  6,  1759, 

Timothy  Slaughter,  receipt  for  a  man  for  the  military  service,  from 
Medford,  in  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  Sept,  4,  1756.  An  en- 
listment certificate  of  a  private  soldier  with  autograph  of  Slaughter, 
Sept,  4,  175C,  has  reference  to  the  same  business.  The  soldier  was  to  be 
unijer  Colonel  Gridley  in  the  expedition  for  reduction  of  Crown  Point. 

Elisha  Tottingham,  ajid  others,  receipt  on  account  military  service, 
April  6,1759. 

Edward  Twiss,  for  son,  receipt  for  military  service,  and  the  loss  of  a 
gun,  Deo.  23,  1761.  [A  Timothy  Twiss  or  Twist,  of  Woburn,  in  service, 
17611,  is  mentioned  in  Sergt.  David  Holden's  journal,  published  in  pimph- 
let  form  by  Dr.  S,  A,  Green,  1889  (Mliss,  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.)  and  this  Timothy 
was  later  a  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  probably  tho 
son  of  Edward,  above  referred  to], 

Artemas  Ward,  fragment  of  an  undated  petition  about  difference  of 
pay  of  a  li6ut,-col,  and  a  major,  he  having  served  as  a  lleut,-col,  in  the 
French  War,  [The  same  Artemas  Ward  who  was  afterwards  a  major- 
general  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,] 

Jonas  Wyman,  by  John  Russell,  order  for  wages  for  military  service 
at  Cape  Breton,  in  Capt,  Stevens's  co,,  of  Andover,  Nov.  28,  1745.  [Jonas 
Wyman  had  died  in  the  military  service  at  Cape  Breton. — Sewall's  Wo- 
burn, 655.  -Another  receipt,  to  Benjamin  Wyman,  by  John  Ilussell,  In 
his  behalf,  is  dated  Sept.  24, 17-15,] 

Nourse's  Military  Annala  of  Lancaster  contains  the  names  of  a  number 
of  natives  of  Woburn,  who  enlisted  in  the  wars  as  inhabitants  of  Lancas- 
ter, e.  g.,  Peter  Kendall,  aged  29,  husbandman  ;  Stephen  Kendall,  23, 
laborer;  William  Chubb,  25,  weaver;  Joshua  Pierce,  22,  housewrlght ; 
and  Richard  Nevers,  20,  blacksmith — all  in  Vernon's  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  1749,  Most  of  the  men  who  served  in  that  expedition  died 
during  their  absence.  Joshua  Pierce,  of  the  above  expedition,  was  capt. - 
lieut.  of  Col.  Willard's  co.,  at  Cape  Breton,  1745.  Matthew  Wyman, 
aged  40,  laborer,  and  Uriah  Wyman,  21,  apothecary,  natives  of  Woburn, 
were  in  the  Lancaster  co.  in  the  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
capture  of  the  Neutral  French,  17.56  ;  and  Jonathan  Pierce,  of  Woburn, 
was  in  the  military  service  In  1760,  and  is  mentioned  in  Sergt.  David 
Holden's  journal,  published  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  1880. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
WOBURN— ( Conitnued). 

MILITARY  HISTORY  THE    REVOLUTIONARY  AND 

LATER  PERIODS  TO  1861,  ETC — THE  CIVIL 
WAR  OP  1861-65. 

The  Revolutionary  Period.  —  The  military 
history  of  Woburn  during  the  Revolutionary  period 
began  with  a  war  at  her  very  doors.  The  events  of 
the  opening  struggle  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  of  the  siege  of  Boatoa 
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occurred  wiUiin  the  hearing  and  observation  of  lier 
inlinbiUinls,  and  all  her  people  were  stirred  by  tlie 
exciling  scenes  around  them.  We  have  heard,  as 
well  as  many  others,  relations  of  the  terror  Ihese 
scenes  inppired  in  the  minds  of  Ihe  young  and  tlie 
aged,  and  of  the  anxiety  that  prevailed,  and  of  the 
grief  in  households  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  friends 
who  fell  in  battle  or  who  lost  their  lives  in  other 
ways  coDnected  with  the  warlike  experiences  around 
them.  To  these  distresses  were  added  the  ravages  of 
the  small-pox,  which  in  those  days  always  accom- 
panied the  movements  of  an  army.  The  irruption  of 
this  disease  occurred  in  Woburn  in  May  and  June, 
1775.  Esquire  Thompson,  in  his  memoranda,  records 
the  Ibllowing  deaths:  May,  1776,  the  Widow  Jane 
Winn,  Mr.  John  Burnam's  child  ;  June,  1775,  Nehe- 
miah  Wyman  and  a  nurse-child,  all  of  the  small- 
pox ;  and  all  these,  he  adds,  and  about  twenty  more 
had  the  small-pox  at  Mr.  Joseph  Winn's,  1775.  The 
effect  of  these  calamitits  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  was  considerable,  and  many  persons  unable 
to  bear  the  strain  died,  giving  an  increased  death- 
rate  to  the  neighborhood,  not  counting  the  much 
greater  mortality  of  the  military  losses  in  the 
vicinity. 

Had  we  space,  we  would  like  to  enter  upon  this 
subject  in  much  detail ;  but  it  is  not  feasible.  In 
place  of  it,  let  us  say  that  on  the  subject  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington  the  narratives  of  Woburn  participants 
are  principally  the  following: 

1.  Sylvanus  Wood's  deposition  on  the  events  of  the 
early  morning  at  Lexington  and  ou  Lis  making  a 
British  soldier  his  prisoner.  This  deposition  was 
dated  June  17,  1826,  and  has  been  several  times  pub- 
lished, notably  in  Dr.  Eiplej's  "Hibtory  of  the  Fight 
at  Concord,"  and  in  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  Mass.,  400- 
401.  Wood,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Woburn,  living  with  Dea- 
con Obadiah  Kendall  at  present  corner  of  Rusjell 
and  Cambridge  Streets.  At  an  hour  before  daybreak 
that  morning  he  heard  the  Lexington  bell  ring,  and, 
fearing  there  was  trouble  there,  arose,  took  his  gun, 
and  with  Eubert  Douglass  hastened  to  Lexington, 
about  three  miles  distant,  where  he  found  the  Lex- 
ington company  assembled.  He  inquired  of  Captain 
Parker,  the  commander,  the  news,  and  while  talking 
with  the  captain,  a  messenger  arrived  and  announced 
that  the  British  were  within  a  half  a  mile.  The  drum 
was  then  ordered  to  beat  to  arms.  The  captain  asked 
Wood  if  ho  would  not  parade  with  his  company,  and 
Wood  assented.  The  captain  asked  also  if  the  young 
man,  Douglass,  with  Wood,  would  not  also  join  his 
company.  Wood  spoke  to  him,  and  he  assented  also. 
Then  follows  a  description  of  the  events  that  took 
place.  Wood  was  stationed  about  in  the  centre  of 
the  company,  which  was  formed  at  the  north  end  of 
the  common  in  single  file.  While  they  were  stand- 
ing, Wood  left  his  place,  and  went  from  one  end  of 
the  company  to  the  other,  and  counted  every  man 


who  had  paraded,  and  the  whole  nund)cr  in  lino  was 
thirty-eight.  Just  as  he  had  finished  and  got  back 
to  bis  place,  the  British  appeared  before  them.  He 
then  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  what  liap- 
pened.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Lexington,  and  paiticularly  with  those 
of  Captain  Parker's  company.  After  the  British  had 
begun  their  march  lo  Concord,  Wood,  who  had  re-  , 
treated  from  the  common  with  the  other  Americans,  ' 
returned  and  found  two  men,  Robert  Munroe  and 
Jonas  Parker,  lying  dead  at  the  north  corner  of  the 
common,  and  others  dead  and  wounded.  He  assiited 
in  carrying  the  dead  into  the  meeting-house,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  towards  Cuncord  with  his  gun ; 
and  when  he  came  near  the  Vile's  Tavern  in  Lexing- 
ton, he  saw  a  British  soldier  seated  on  the  bank  by 
the  road.  Wood  approached  him,  holding  his  guu 
in  readiness  to  fire  if  the  soldier  should  offer  to  resist. 
He  did  not,  and  Wood  took  his  gun,  cutlass  and 
equipments  from  him,  and,  proceeding  with  his  pris- 
oner toAvards  Lexington,  and,  meeting  two  other  per- 
sons, delivered  him  to  them.  Wood  then  mentions 
the  supposed  further  disposition  of  his  prisoner, 
whose  action  partakes  in  a  measure  the  character  of 
a  deserter,  from  the  feebleness  of  his  res'stance,  and 
concludes  his  deposition  by  saying:  "I  believe  that 
the  soldier  who  surrendered  his  gun  to  me  was  the 
first  prisoner  taken  by  the  Americans  on  that  day." 

2.  Loammi  Baldwin's  narrative  on  the  movements 
of  the  Woburn  men  during  the  first  half  of  the  day 
and  his  own  experiences.  This  is  very  interesting, 
and  is  included  in  Rev.  Leander  Thompson's  sketch 
of  Colonel  Baldwin,  given  elsewhere.  He  would  ap- 
pear from  this  narrative  to  have  been  in  command 
of  the  body  of  men  belonging  to  Woburn,  holding  at 
the  time  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  major. 

3.  Samuel   Thompson,  Esq.'s,  narrative  on  the 
same  subject,  with  his  own  experiences  and  observa-  ! 
tions.    This  has  been  several  times  published  in  fall  j 
or  in  part.    It  may  be  said  to  be  a  good  general  ac-  j 
count.    According  to  this,  the  town  was  alarmed  by  j 
the  news  of  the  regulars'  march  at  two  or  three  I 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  men  from  the  town 
were  on  their  march  towards  Concord  before  sunrise. 
The  Woburn  complement  arrived  there  early,  and 
retired  before  the  troops  to  IJncoln.    Some  had  fired 
on  the  enemy  from  the  Bedford  road,  ju>t  out  of 
Concord,  where  had  occurred  a  slight  skirmish.   The  , 
Woburn  party  placed  themselves  behind  trees  and  j 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  road  where  the  enemy  ] 
would  approach,  and  when  the  enemy  came  up, 
poured  upon  them  a  general  fire,  which  both  forces 
engaged  participated  in.    The  roadway  being  full  of  i 
the  regulars,  the  intenseness  of  the  fire  greatly  an-  | 
noyed  them  ;  but  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  road  J 
were,  however,  somewhat  of  a  safeguard  to  them,  as 
they  .stooped  down  to  avoid  the  fire  as  they  ran  by  ;  but;  j 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  many  of  them  were  | 
struck  at  this  point  by  the  bullets  of  the  Americans,  i 
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Thompson  said  the  Wobum  men  distinguished 
themselreain  thLs  engagementwith  much  valor.  The 
Americans  had  three  killed  in  this  particular  skir- 
mish, one  of  them  being  the  brother  of  Esquire 
Thompson — Daniel  Thompson,  of  Woburn — who,  his 
brother  writes,  "behaved  very  valiantly.''  When  the 
Americans  eueaged  the  enemy  in  this  skirmish,  it  was 
thought  ther  had  not  more  than  one-third  as  many 
men  as  the  regulars  had.  Thompson  says,  "  I  shot 
about  ten  rods  at  them  near  ten  times,  and  thought  I 
killed  or  wounded  several ;''  he  was  very  confident 
that  the  number  was  four  or  five,  if  no  more.  He  ap- 
parently based  his  calculation  on  the  fact  that  when  | 
the  rear  of  the  eaemy  had  gone  by,  he  went  where  he 
had  shot  and  found  three  or  four  of  the  enemy  lyiug 
dead  very  near  the  spot ;  and  here  he  got  one  of  their 
guns  and  some  small  plunder. 

After  this  the  Americans  ran  up  and  fired  on  the 
rear  of  the  regulars,  as  they  were  marching  rapidly 
along,  and  fired  from  every  place  where  the  land  and 
turns  in  the  road  would  give  our  side  an  advantage; 
and  thus  the  British  troops  were  pursued  to  Lexing- 
ton. 

Thompson  pursued  with  the  rest,  and  followed  on 
to  the  poiat  where  the  enemy  burned  the  houses  in 
Lexington.  He  shot  several  times  more,  he  said,  but 
then  returned  home,  being  much  fatigued.  He  was 
at  this  time  forty-three  yeare  old. 

A  large  portion  of  his  narrative  is  taken  up  with  a 
recital  of  the  general  events  of  the  battle,  and  his 
whole  narrative,  with  all  the  variations  upon  it,  has 
been  carefully  copied  into  the  volume  coutaining  the 
transcript  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  extensive  diary. 
These  general  facts  are  too  familiar  for  repetition, 
and  are  not  always  correct,  being  based  on  mere  hear- 
say. He  says  his  brother  Daniel,  who  was  killed, 
w.is  much  lamented.  That  Aaahel  Porter,  another 
Woburn  citizen,  was  killed  in  the  morningat Lexing- 
ton, with  the  seven  Lexington  citizens  who  then  fell, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  fire.  This  was  indeed  true. 
Thompson  speaks  of  the  18th  of  April,  the  day  previous 
to  the  battle,  as  being  Tuesday;  thus  the  battle  was 
on  Wednesday,  an  interesting  fact  to  be  remembered. 
He  speaks  of  the  Wobum  men  at  Concord,  after  their 
arrival  in  the  morning,  as  watching  for  a  time,  with 
others,  the  enemy's  motions.  In  the  fight  near  Tan  ner 
Brook,  in  Lincoln,  he  says,  "  Woburn  party  greatly 
annoyed  '.he  rt^ulars,"  aud  of  the  battle  as  a  whole, 
he  says,  the  British  troops  "  marched  with  great  ex- 
pedition all  the  way,"  to  the  end  of  it. 

He  coutinues  with  a  narrative  of  the  events  in 
Charlestown  on  April  20,  1775,  and  an  account  of  the 
events  of  the  siege  of  Boston  to  about  the  date  of 
September  2,  1775,  when  the  account  suddenly  ends. 

The  particulars  regarding  Daniel  Thompson,  "  who 
was  slain  in  Concord  Battle,  on  the  I9tfa  of  April, 
1775,  aged  40  yeara,"  are  very  numerous.  Hia  epi- 
taph in  Woburn  fir«t  buryinK-ground  has  been  oft- 
qaoted,  and  the  Thompson  Memorial,  recently  pub- 


lished, gives  a  view  of  his  house,  and  an  account  of 
bis  life,  as  well  as  one  of  his  death.  He  was  very  en- 
thusiastic in  the  popular  cause,  and  hi*  end  was  a 
courageous  one.  He  was  killed  in  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Lincoln.  It  b  said  he  was  firing  from  behind 
the  corner  of  a  barn  near  the  road  where  the  British 
were  passing,  and  that  a  regular,  noticing  the  execu- 
tion done  by  his  fiiearm,  ran  around  the  barn  and  shot 
him  dead,  through  his  back,  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  reloading.  His  adversary  was  killed  a  moment 
later  by  an  American  bullet.  This  is  the  generally 
accepted  story.  See  also  a  descripUon  of  the  locality 
in  W.  F.  Wheeler's  sketch  of  Lincoln,  in  Drake's 
Middlesex  County,  where  the  spot  is  described  as  near 
Cornet  Ephraira  Hartwell's  house.  His  remains  and 
those  of  Asahel  Porter  were  interred  in  Woburn,  on 
Friday,  April  i\,  1775,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Sherman,  of  Woburn,  delivered  a  suitable  sermon 
and  prayer,  and  a  multitude  of  persons  from  Woburn 
and  neighboring  towns  attended,  and  followed  the  re- 
mains to  the  grave.  It  was  the  office  of  bis  brother 
Abijah  Thompson  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  death  to 
the  widow  and  children.  The  eldest  child  was  about 
fourteen  years  old,  aud  immediately  went  raving  dis- 
tracted on  account  of  it,  a  state  in  which  he  remained 
for  a  number  of  days. 

4.  William  Tay's  deposition  on  some  of  the  earlier 
and  later  phases  of  the  battle,  comprised  in  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  dated  September  20,  1775.  He 
signs  himself  William  Tay,  Jr.,  and  begs  leave  humbly 
to  show,  that  on  the  morning  of  April  19, 1775,  he  was 
aroused  from  his  sleep  by  an  alarm,  occasioned  by  the 
secret  and  sudden  march  of  the  ministerial  troops  to- 
wards Concord;  that  he,  with  about  180of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  well  armed,  speedily  took  their  march 
from  Wobum  to  Concord,  and  upon  their  arrival 
there,  with  a  number  of  their  .fellow-soldiers  of  the 
same  regiment,  who  reinforced  them,  smartly  skir- 
mished with  the  enemy,  being  deeply  touched  by  the 
results  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  at  Lexington, 
where  they  had  seen  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  morning  on  that  fatal  field.  These 
scenes  served  to  heighten  resentment,  and  the  peti- 
tioner, by  the  joint  testimony  of  his  fellow-soldiers, 
lent,  at  least,  an  equal  part  through  the  whole  stretch 
of  way  from  Concord  to  Charlestown,  in  the  action 
that  ensued.  At  or  near  the  latter  place  the  peti- 
tioner, with  several  others,  passing  by  a  house,  was 
fired  upon  by  three  of  the  British  troops  planted 
within.  The  fire  being  returned  by  him  and  his 
party,  two  of  these  British  soldiers  were  killed,  and 
thereupon  the  petitioner,  rushing  into  the  house, 
seized  the  survivor  of  them,  who  was  a  sergeant,  by 
claspiug  him  in  hia  arms,  and  subduing  him  by 
sundry  cufis,  when  he  then  resigned  himself  and 
weapons  to  the  petitioner,  there  being  no  others  then 
in  the  house.  It  so  happened  when  the  petitioner 
was  engaged  in  secaring  his  prisoner,  that  others  of 
the  American  side  were  coming  up  and  rushing  into 
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the  house,  when  some  one  to  the  petitioner  unknown 
carried  off  the  arms  or  weapons  of  the  prisoner,  vrhich 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of  a  respecta- 
ble citizen  of  Concord,  who,  on  the  pretext  of  superior 
right,  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  the  petition  had 
reference  principally  to  their  recovery.  The  petition 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  appendix  to  Frothingham's 
Siege  of  Bo$ton,  368-69. 

Asahel  Porter,  of  Wobum,  who  was  killed  on  the 
morning  of  April  19,  1775,  at  Lexington,  w»8  shot 
down  by  the  British  near  the  Common,  when  endeav- 
oring to  effect  his  escape,  having  been  made  a  pris- 
oner by  them  on  the  road,  while  they  were  on  their 
way  from  Boston.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
William  Porter,  and  in  1773,  when  married  atSeabrook, 
N.  H.,  to  Abigail  Brooks,  of  the  well-known  Woburn 
family,  called  himself  and  bride  in  the  marriage  cer- 
tificate, still  extant,  as  "of  Salem,  Essex  County,  in 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ; "  witnesses,  John 
Brooks,  Timothy  Brooks  and  Mary  Knowlton.  His 
body,  when  found  at  Lexington,  after  he  was  killed, 
was  lying  close  by  the  stone  wall  below  the  plot 
formerly  called  Bufus  Merriara's  garden,  east  of  the 
Lexington  meeting-house,  as  it  existed  in  the  earlier 
period.    Here  it  was  seen  by  Amos  and  Ebenezer 
Locke,  of  Lexington,  who  coming  up  that  morning 
towards  the  easterly  side  of  the  Common,  where  the 
Britirh  then  were,  found  Asahel  Porter,  of  Woburn, 
shot  through  the  body,  and  under  cover  of  a  wall 
about  twenty  rods  distant  from  the  Common.    It  is 
said,  on  good  authority,'  that  Asahel  Porter  and  one 
Josiah  Richardson,  of  Woburn,  set  out  for  Boston 
Market  during  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  1775, 
and  that  when  near  the  present  town  of  Arlington, 
being  on  the  route  the  British  bad  taken,  they  were 
halted  by  tte  enemy's  column,  deprived  of  the  horses 
they  rode,  and  forced  to  accompany  their  captors  to 
Lexington  as  prisoners  of  war.    They  were  released 
wheu  the  firing  on  the  Common  at  Lexington  oc- 
curred, on  condition  they  departed  without  attract- 
ing any  especial  observation.   To  do  this  they  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  fields  at  a  pace  no  faster  than  a 
walk.    Porter  disobeyed,  and  ran  after  walking  a  few 
steps,  and  as  a  reanlt  was  fired  upon  and  killed. 

His  name  is  inscribed  on  the  Lexington  monument 
His  funeral  occurred  at  Wobnru,  on  April  21,  1775. 
No  ancient  stone  to  his  memory  is  known  to  exist. 
A  hundred  years  after  his  burial  a  monument  was 
erected  (April  21,  1875)  to  his  memory  by  Post  33, 
G.  A.  R.,  near  the  supposed  spot  of  his  burial  in  the 
first  buryiag-gronnd,  the  memorial  consisting  of  a 
plain  marble  slab  suitably  inscribed. 

5.  The  Rev.  John  Marrett's  observations  incor- 
porated in  his  interleaved  almanacs.  This  gentleman 
was  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  Second  Parish,  or 
Burlington.    He-does  not  appear  to  have  been  pres- 
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ent  at  the  battle,  and  an  account  be  wrote  of  the 
events  of  the  day  as  he  heanl  nboutlhem  is  published 
in  Sewall's    Woburn,  3G3.     He  had  been  ordained 
l>astor  of  his  church  during  the  December  previous 
to  the  memorable  19ih  of  April,  1775,  which  dny  he 
records  was  "  fair,  windy  and  cold  ;  a  distressing  dny," 
commencing  "an  important  period."    He  says  the 
adjacent  country  was  alarmed  the  latter  part  of  the 
night  preceding,  which  corresponds  with  the  state- 
ment of  all  the  other  Woburn  authorities  contem- 
porary with  the  battle.    "Our  men,"  he  says,  "pur- 
sued them  to  and  from  Concord  on  their  retre.it  back; 
and  several  [were]  killed  on  both  sides,  but  much 
the  least  on  our  side,  as  to«  pick'l  them  off  on  their  re- 
treat."   This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  part  of 
the  action  in  which  the  Woburn  men  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  though  the  phrase  "our  men''  may 
refer  simply  to  the  Americans  in  general.    "  We 
pick't  them  off"  seems  a  singular  expression  for  a 
clergyman  to  use,  but  he  probably  meant  to  say  "  our 
men,"  the  Americans,  "  picked  them  off"— one  of  the 
current  phrases  of  the  d-iy,  alluding  to  the  marks- 
manship of  the  Americans  upon  the  British  troo[)3, 
as  the  enemy  traced  their  way  through  the  narrow 
defiles  in  the  woods  between  the  towns  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  and  were  subjected  to  a  brisk  fire  of 
musketry,  constantly  kept  up,  by  the  Americans, 
concealed  in  large  detachments,  behind  trees,  walls 
or  buildings,  where  such  chanced  to  be  along  the 
road  traversed  by  the  British  in  their  retreat. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Marrett  would  appear  to  have  been 
present  at  the  dinner  on  the  I9th  of  April,  1775,  pre- 
pared by  his  hostess,  Madame  Jones,  the  widow  of 
his  ministerial  predecessor,  for  her  distinguished 
guests,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  together 
with  Miss  Dorothy  Quincy,  the  future  wife  of  John 
Hancock,  on  that  memorable  day.    The  facts  of  the 
eailier  part  of  the  story  are  an  oft-told  tale.  How 
Hancock  and  Adams  and  Miss  Quincy,  having  wit- 
nessed the  action  on  Lexington  Common  in  the  early 
morning,  left  the  house  of  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke,  of 
Lexington,  where  they  had  lodged  the  night  pre- 
vious, and  were  conducted  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure for  their  safety  to  the  house  of  Madame  Jones, 
about  four  miles  distant,  in  Woburn  Precinct,  now 
Burlington,  the  house  afterward  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Marrett  and  Sewall,  and  now  occupied  by  the 
Ifttter's  son,  Mr.  Samuel  Sewall.    This  house  had 
been  occupied  previously  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones, 
the  husband  of  Madame  Jones,  and  still  previously 
by  Sergeant  Benjamin  Johnson,  who  died  in  1733, 
and  who  probably  built  it.    Here  the  good  lady  of 
the  house  provided  for  her  distinguished  guests  the 
elegaut  dinner  above  mentioned,  exerting  herself  to 
the  utmost  to  gratify  them  as  highly  as  possible,  feel- 
ing honored  by  their  presence  and  company.  Among 
other  delicacies  prepared  for  the  occasion  was  a  fine 
salmon  procured  with  infinite  diflSculty,  being  an  un- 
usual dainty  at  that  season.   The  hour  for  dinner 
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having  arrived,  the  compaoy  sat  dov\-n  with  expect- 
ant appetites.    But  scartelv  had  they  seated  them- 
sel'^es  when  a  man,  terrified  beyond  reason,  rushed 
into  the  room  wiih  a  shriek,  and  led  them  to  believe 
that  the  regulars  were  close  upon  them  in  hot  pursuit 
of  the  two  distinguished  proscribed  citizens,  Hancock 
and  Adams.    He  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  My  wife,  I 
fear,  is,  by  this  time,  ic  eternity;  and  as  for  you," 
addressing  himself  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  "  you  had 
better  look  out  for  yourselves,  for  the  enemy  will 
soon  he  at  your  heels."    The  man  was  evidently  a 
coward,  fresh  from  the  bloody  scenes  at  Lexington, 
tbe  sight  of  which  distracted  a  mind  evidently  al- 
ready weak.    There  was  really  no  danger  whatever, 
as  the  enemy  were  then  occupied  in  securing  their 
own  safety,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  fighting  at 
several  miles  distance  from  the  place  where  Hancock 
and  Adams  then  were.    But  the  appeal  in  the  con- 
fused state  of  the  affairs  of  the  day  had  a  startling 
effect  on  the  company  at  table,  and  all  instantly  arose 
and  prepared  for  concealment  or  flight.    The  coach 
in  which  Hancock  and  Adams  rode  was  hastily  put 
out  of  sight,  being  hurried  into  some  woods,  named  | 
Path  Woods,  some  distance  off,  near  the  road  to  i 
Billerica.    Whether  Hancock  and  his  companions  | 
rode  in  the  coach  to  this  point  in  their  flight,  does  [ 
not  clearly  appear    But  this  much  is  certain,  that  | 
3Ir.  Marrett  is  said  himself  to  have  piloted  the  party 
along  a  cartway  to  ilr.  Amos  Wyman's  house  in  a 
comer  of  Billerica,  Bedford  and  Wobum  Precinct, 
an  obscure  quarter,  where  the  distinguished  person- 
agei,  who  hid  intended  to  be  the  guests  of  Mad- 
ame Jones,  having  had  neither  breakfnst  or  dinner  , 
on  that  direful  day,  were  glad  to  dine  off  of  cold  salt 
pork  and  potatoes,  served  iu  a  wooden  tray.    Cf.  the  i 
narratives  of  this  event  iii  Sewall's  Wobum,  364-366,  , 
and  Rev.  ilr.  Sewall  in  Froihingham's  Siege  of  Boi-  \ 
ton,  60.  j 

On  April  20,  1775,  the  day  following  the  battle,  the  j 
Eev.  Mr.  Marrett  records  that  he  "rode  to  Lexington,  j 
aaw  the  mischief  the  regulars  did,  and  returned  home." 
On  the  2l3t  he  rode  to  Concord,  and  records  on  that 
day  the  statement  that  "the  country  is  coming  in 
fast  to  our  help."  On  the  22d  he  was  "  at  home ;  all 
quiet  here,"  he  records,  but  "  our  forces  are  gathered  at 
Cambridge  and  towns  about  Boston."  He  records 
other  item4  of  news.  On  the  23d  of  April  (Sunday) 
he  mentioned  that  "  soldiers  are  traveling  down  and 
retuminf,"  that  some  of  them  brought  their  arms 
and  warlike  accoutrements  with  them  to  meeting — 
"  a  dark  day."  "  In  the  forenoon  service,"  he  records, 
"just  as  service  was  ended,  Dr.  Blodget  came  in  for 
the  people  to  go  with  their  teams  to  bring  provisions 
from  Mrtrblebead  out  of  the  way  of  the  men-of-war." 

Mr.  Mtrrett  records  nothing  further  of  moment, 
till  on  Saturday  May  27,  1775,  he  distinctly  heard  the 
cannon  in  an  engagement  at  Noddle's  Island,  now 
Eas:  Boetuo,  which  occurred  on  that  day.  He  men- 
tions hearing  the  cannon  at  that  time  all  day,  and  in 


the  night,  and  in  the  time  of  morning  service  on  the 
Sabbath  following.  From  his  account  the  firing  of 
the  cannon  throughout  the  entire  siefre  of  Boston  was 
always  plainly  heard  at  his  home  in  Wobum  Precinct. 

According  to  the  contemporary  lists  the  number  of 
wounded  men  from  Woburn  in  the  battle  of  April  19, 
1775,  was  three,  viz.,  George  Reed,  Jacob  Bacon  and 
one  Johnson.  The  number  of  killed,  aa  we  have 
already  stated,  was  two — Daniel  Thompson  and  Asa- 
hel  Porter.  The  following  is  a  list  of  men  from 
Woburn  who  died  in  the  military  service  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  number,  however,  may  be 
only  an  approximate  one,  like  that  of  the  number  of 
those  from  the  town  who  entered  active  service;  the 
number  in  both  cases  being  indefinite  for  want  of 
sufficient  records. 

Killed  at  Leiiwotok  ard  Concord  Battlt.  2.  Asub«l  Porter  and 
Daniel  Tbompson. 

DiEH  raon  Tus  EmcT  or  Wodkds  and  Exro»uft«  m  Bonkeb  Hill 
Battle.    2.   Samuel  Ruuell  and  George  Keed,  Jr. 

DldD  m  THE  SiBTtCE  AT  TlCONOIBOOA,  ACTTMN  OF  1776.    3.  WU- 

Uam  Locke,  Wllllsm  Strattoo  aod  Abram  Alexander. 

Died  IX  THE  Absit  at  Hzvr  Yoek,  I7TG.  2.  Jonma  Wjmgn  and 
Lieut.  Samuel  Xbompson. 

Died  or  Shall-Pox  ik  the  Abut  at  the  Jeksztb.  1.  SuloniOD 
Wood,  00  Murcb  16,  nn. 

Died  in  Sebticp.  Afteb  1777,  Beeore  the  E.nd  ot  treib  Escagb 
UE^T.   3.   Jabez  Brooke,  Ebeoezer  UarioD,  and  Charles  Mason. 

SLtking  a  total  of  13  dsatlu,  eo  far  aa  dlscorered.  KfUud  Id  batUa,  3. 
Died  of  wounds,  1.   Of  dlMsse,  or  eipoaure  to  hardstalpa,  10. 

BcNKEE  Hill  Battle. — Colonel  Loammi  Bald- 
win wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  this  battle,  but  he 
was  an  eye-witness  only,  and  not  an  actual  participant. 
Samuel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Marrett  incorporate 
accounts  of  it  in  their  memoranda,  but  neither  were 
present  or  even  eyf-witnesses  apparently.  Mr.  Mar- 
rett says  of  himself  that  he  was  at  home.  The  day 
was  Saturday,  June  17, 1775,  and  fair,  and  very  warm 
and  drying.  While  he  was  writing,  he  says,  "  the 
adjacent  country  had  gone  down,"  meaning  to  the 
scene  of  action.  On  Sunday,  June  18,  1775,  the  day 
following,  he  had,  at  service,  a  "very  thin  meeting; 
the  men  gone  down  to  the  army  on  the  alarm  yes- 
terday." On  June  22,  following,  the  weather  being 
fair  and  drying,  in  the  morning  the  good  pastor  of 
the  Second  Pariah  waa  "at  home  but  in  the  after- 
noon attended  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Russell,  aged 
twenty -one,  belonging  in  the  First,  or  Old  Parish,  who 
had  died,  having  been  "mortally  wounded  iu  the 
battle  at  Charlestown."  Again,  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  26,  1775,  a  fair  day,  he  attended  the  funeral  of 
George  Reed,  Jr.  (probably  in  the  Second  Parish), 
"  who  died  of  a  fever,  which  waa  occasioned  by  a 
surfeit,  or  heat,  he  got  in  Charlestown  Fight,  on  the 
17th  iustant."  Esquire  Thompson  records  concern- 
ing Samuel  Russell,  this  :  June  17,  1775,  Sam- 
uel Rnasell,  son  of  Jesse  Russeli,  waa  that  day 
"  wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  the  fight  in  Charles- 
town," and  he  was  brought  home  and  there  died 
"  with  his  wounds  and  a  fever."  Aside  from  tradi- 
tion, this  is  ail  that  we  can  glean  of  the  participation 
of  Wobum  men  in  this  famous  battle. 
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The  Siege  of  Boston. — Samuel  Thompson  con- 
tinued his  account  of  events,  being  ilema  of  nevra,  to 
September  t,  1775.  Mr.  Marrett'a account  is,  however, 
more  interesting,  because  he  gives  some  items  of  his 
own  personal  experience.  The  ministers  of  the 
neighboring  parishes  often  rode  to  Cambridge  and 
Roxbory  during  the  siege  and  viewed  the  intrench- 
ments,  surveyed  the  situation  of  the  forces,  and 
prayed  publicly  with  the  regimen ta,  and  they  appear- 
ed also  at  the  trainings  of  their  own  IocpI  military 
companies  and  showed  their  arms  or  weapons  for  in- 
spection with  the  rest  On  Sunday,  March  3, 1776, 
the  people  were  in  great  anxiety  about  some  import- 
ant events  soon  to  take  place  between  the  armies,  and 
during  that  night,  from  eight  in  the  evening  to  morn- 
ing, cannon-firing  was  heard,  and  on  3Iarch  4  con- 
tinued. Between  twelve  and  one  on  that  day  it  con- 
tinued 80  vigorously  that  a  general  battle  was  imagin- 
ed, or  a  smart  skirmish,  as  Mr.  Marrett  judged,  from 
the  report  of  small  arras  and  cannons  combined.  So 
strong  waa  this  feeling  that  Mr.  MarrettV  people 
collected  ragj,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  army.  On  the 
night  of  March  4  "  the  mortars  and  cannon  played 
very  fast  most  all  night."  After  the  evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton by  the  British,  Mr.  Marrett  rode  to  Charlestown 
ferry,  March  20,  and  viewed  Bunker  Hill,  the  works 
of  the  enemy  and  the  ruins  of  the  town.  He  returned 
home  by  the  way  of  Cambridge.  On  April  23,  1776, 
he  rode  to  Boston  and  returned  home;  "first  time," 
he  said,  "  I  have  been  to  Boston  since  the  enemy 
evacuated  it;"  and  later,  on  June  3,  1776,  he  "went 
to  the  Castle  with  Wobum  militia  to  intrench."  He 
lodged  that  night  at  Rosbury,  and  on  the  morning  of 
June  4  sailed  from  Boston  to  the  Castle,  and  "  in- 
trenched all  day,"  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  "  re- 
turned home  with  the  militia." 

One  or  two  other  incidents  from  Mr.  Marrett's 
memoranda  only  remain  to  be  quoted  in  connection 
with  the  events  of  this  period. 

1.  "Sunday,  July  14,  1776:  Five  o'clock  P.M. 
Preached  at  lecture  at  home  to  a  party  of  soldiers 
going  on  the  Canada  expedition." 

2.  "July  25,  1776.  Wobum  company  of  soldiers 
for  the  Canada  expedition  marched  for  Crown  Point. 
Prayed  with/them  at  Deacon  Blanchard's." 

Two  hundred  or  more  men  from  Woburn  were  in 
active  service  in  the  Revolution  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war,  and  nearly  as  many  were  afterward 
in  service  from  the  town  in  thn  regular  Continental 
line.  Quotas  of  her  men  served  at  Ticonderoga  and 
New  York,  1776 ;  at  the  northward  against  Burgoyne 
in  1777,  and  in  guarding  his  imprisoned  army  at 
Cambridge,  1777-78;  at  Rhode  Island,  1777-80;  on 
guard-duty  at  Bunker  Hill,  1778,  and  elsewhere  near 
Boston,  in  duties  frequent  and  various,  in  time  of  the 
war.  The  record  of  much  of  this  service  is  now  prob- 
ably lost.  Much  of  it  also,  as  is  usual  in  wars,  was 
not  deemed  worthy  of  didtinguished  mention,  though 
naeful  in  ita  way.   There  are  very  many  receipts  and 


military  papers  preserved  in  the  Wi/.-nan  Collection 
of  MSS.  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  Woburn  had  its  representatives  in 
the  navy  as  well  as  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  naval  service  was  that 
of  Ichabod  Richardson,  of  Woburn,  who,  from  a  Ijng 
absence,  proved  to  be  a  veritable  "  Enoch  Arden." 
The  tale  is  told  in  an  original  document  presented  in 
the  Woburn  Journal  for  June  12,  1885.  Hiving  en - 
listed  himself  on  board  a  provincial  privateer  during 
the  Revolution,  leaving  behind  his  young  wife  and 
child,  the  voyagre  undertaken  proved  to  be  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  and  he  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  England,  and  thence  to  the  East 
Indies.  An  absence  of  six  or  seven  years  followed, 
with  no  tidings  of  his  being  alive.  The  wife,  being 
courted  by  a  widower  and  relative  of  her  first  hus- 
band, married  the  latter  suitor.  After  hostilities 
ceased  the  missing  husband  returned  to  find  his  wife 
had  married  another.  The  document  already  referred 
to  as  containing  an  account  of  the  agjir,  is  a  stipula- 
tion, and  dated  February  15,  1783.  The  parties  are 
the  husbands — Ichabod  Richard ^on  and  Josiah  Rich- 
ardson, The  wife  was  named  Sarah  and  the  child  was 
a  son.  To  settle  the  difficulty,  the  wife  chose  for  her 
mate  her  former  husband,  because  of  their  child,  she 
having  had  no  other  child  by  either  marriage.  The 
unhappy  affair  for  the  participants,  by  the  terms  of 
the  stipulation,  was  amicably  adjusted  as  to  matters 
of  property,  the  second  husband  also  surrendering  the 
wife  to  the  first.  The  name  of  Ichabod  Richardsou 
is  found  in  a  journal  of  American  sailors  imprisoned 
at  Forton,  near  Portsmouth,  England,  where  he  was 
committed  June  26,  1777.  There  are  other  details 
concerning  him,  but  he  appears  to  have  effected  his 
escape  from  that  prison.  One  James  Richardson,  of 
Woburn,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Mill  Prison,  England, 
in  1777,  but  was  later  exchanged. 

XoTE. — Oil  the  subject  of  the  earlier  sTente  of  the  EerolntloD  In  tbeir 
coDDectioD  with  Wobum,  artlclea  were  published  hy  W.  K.  Cutter  aod 
olUera,  in  the  If oburn  Journal,  Qotably  fu  Feb.  and  May,  1875,  In  rlevr  of 
the  ceotenolal  obe«r«anc«e  of  that  year.  Ons  or  two  matter*  of  general 
Interest  mlxbt  also  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  BeTolution. 
Action  on  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  tnilltary  cooipaoy,  or  society.  In 
Wpburn,  on  acconnt  of  the  warlike  ontlnok,  occnrred  as  early  as  Jan,  4, 
ITTS.and  at  a  meeting  at  the  honse  of  James  Fowie,  Esq.,  on  that  dat«, 
several  votes  were  passed  relating  tu  its  organtzaclon  as  a  company  of 
mlnnte-meo,  or  picked  men.  Tbey  voted  on  that  occasion  **  to  show 
arms  oncn  a  month,  according  to  law,"  and  something  was  dons  about 
the  towo-bonse,  so-called,  as  a  honse  *'to  exercise  In.**  Of.  Wobum 
Joofnal^  for  March  31,  188!^  There  is  framed  and  preserved  in  the  an> 
Uqne  department  of  the  Wobnm  Pnblic  Library  a  docnmeot  dated  April 
6,  ITTS,  about  two  weeks  before  Lexington  Battle,  from  the  field  offleers 
of  the  local  regiment  urging  the  Wobum  mlnnt»-men  to  action.  Some 
old  papers  belonging  to  the  Johnson  family  In  Wobnm  Second  PHriati 
have  an  especial  interest  In  relation  to  affairs  that  occnrred  dnrlng  the 
Revolution  in  that  precinct.  Aaoog  them  is  a  list  of  the  preachers  aud 
texle  in  this  parish  from  the  ordination  of  Rev.  John  Marrett,  Drc  21, 
1TT4,  ta  July  16,  ITTS,  and  minutes  of  parish  meetlnin,  receipts  showing 
that  the  people  of  this  parish  donated  the  sum  of  £2,  lli.  id.  to  the  sof- 
ferets  In  the  war  of  Sooth  Carolina  and  Georgia  In  1782,  and  the  snm  of 
£1,  l.Sa,  lod.  In  1783,  fur  the  pnrpow  ot  bnilding  a  meeting,  honse  In 
Charlestown,  homed  by  the  British,  Jooe  IT,  1775.  There  are  "war  " 
papers,  and  a  receipt  dated  Mot.  U,  1V5,  signed  hy  Timothy  Jones,  re- 
lating to  the  keeping  of  a  portion  of  the  valaahlas  of  Harvaid  Col  lego 
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dariog  the  first  year  of  the  war,  which  were  deposited  in  the  care  of 
Deacon  Joseph  Johnson  in  the  precinct.  Tlie  receipt  enumemtes  the  fol- 
lowing articles  ; — "Of  the  college  library  and  apparatus,  two  iiogBlieads 
of  Iwoks,  ooe  largo  box  containing  glass,  t«o  boxes  coutuiJiing  a  pair  '>f 
gloljes,  one  large  puck  of  carpets."  One  of  the  papers  in  lliis  collection 
relates  to  Lieut.  Joseph  Johnson,  an  oflicer  who  was  seventy-five  j  eare 
old  when  reconimissioned  in  1776.  It  was  dated  from  hospital  at  "Pau- 
pasquash,"  A.  D.,  1778,  and  was  signed  by  "  Jona.  Arnold,  Director," 
and  gave  Lieut.  Johnson,  of  Col.  Mcintosh's  regiment,  "  unfit  for  present 
duty,"  leave  of  absence  on  a  furlougli  of  six  days.  Pappasguash  is  the 
neck  of  land  in  front,  or  to  the  west,  of  the  harbor  of  Bristol,  in  llhode 
Island,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  Newport.  Here  a  hospital  hail  been 
erected.  Cf.  Green's  Deux  PonU^a  Cainpoitjiia  in  Arnerica,  1780-81,  p.  90, 
note  ;  ..V.  E.  HiU.  Gen.  Reg-,  xxxvi.  79-80.  The  original  Journal  of  the 
Fortou  prisoners  in  England  is  in  the  present  writer's  possession,  and 
was  coutiibuted  by  him,  with  the  addition  of  notes,  to  the  New  England 
HUtoriaU  and  Gtnealogicul  Uegister,  and  published  in  the  volumes  of  that 
periodical  for  the  years  187ii,  '77,  '78  and  '79  a  hundred  years  after 
it  was  written.  There  are  many  particulai-s  regarding  Icbabod  Richard- 
son in  the  article  in  the  Woburn  Journal  for  June  1:3,  1885. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  military  characters  of  the  pe- 
riod mentioned.  It  is  a  partial  list,  at  best,  made  up  from  such  sources 
as  could  be  easily  found  in  Woburn. 

MlLITAET  OrFICEM  DUEINQ  THE  REVOLUTION  AND   FEOM   THAT  PEEIOD 
TO  1830. 

Mc^joT'General. 

John  Walker,  ensign,  1791;  capt,  1792;  lieut.-col.,  1793-1796  ;  brig., 
geo.,  1796-1797;  maj.-gen.,  1798.  Died  1814.  Brig.-gen.,  1st  brig.,  3d 
dl7.,  Middlesex,  1797,  'a8  and  '99,  per  iifau.  Register. 

Brigadier-  General. 
Abljah  Thompson,  capt.,  1827-1828  ;  major,  1829 ;  Ileut.-col.,  1830; 
■  colonel,  183-i-183o,  all  of  the  artillery  ;  brig.-gen.,  1836.    Died,  1868. 

Colonels. 

Loamml  Baldwin,  major,  1775;  lieut.-col.,  1775;  col.,  1775-1777,  all 
Id  the  Kevolutionary  Army.    See  an  extended  notice  elsewhere. 

Kobert  Greatou,  1777,  Cont.  Army.  Non-resident.  One  of  Woburn's 
quota  in  the  Bevolutionary  War ;  Col.  of  3d  Massachusetts  regt.,  C.  A. 
(?)• 

Bill  Hnssell,  lient  ,  1801-1803  ;  capt.,  1804;  major,  1805-1800;  lieut.- 
col.,  18U7-1828,  all  of  the  cavalry  ;  a  Revolutionary  pensioner,  residing 
At  BlUerictt,  lt40,  aged  77. 

Abijah  Wheeler,  col.,  1807-1  '03.  Died  1812.  "  Col."  on  gravestone 
In  Woburn  second  burylDg-ground.  Bemoved  to  Woburn  from  Tem- 
ple, N.  H. 

Benjamin  F.  Baldwin,  capt.,  1800-1805;  major,  1807-1811;  lieut.-col., 
1811-1816.  Died  1821.  Lieut.-col.  commandant  of  2d  regt.,  Ist  brigade, 
3d  div  ,  Middlesex  County. 

John  Wade,  capt.,  1810-1811  ;  commissiened  major,  Sept.  17,  1811  ; 
lieut.-col..  May  30,  1815;  co].,  July  1,  1816.  Lieut.-col.  commandant  of 
the  2d  regt.,  1st  brig.,  3d  div.,  Midd.  Co.  tilt  such  ofticei-s  were  changed 
to  colonels,  when  he  received  a  colonel's  commission.  He  was  in  office, 
1620.    Died  lf58. 

Samuel  TlJd,  Heat.,  discharged  from  the  East  company,  1803  ;  capt., 
discharged  from  same  co.,  1815;  major,  1815-1816  ;  lieut.-col.,  1818-1821 ; 
same  regiment  as  named  in  the  two  preceding  notices.    Died  1826. 

William  Wion.  rnajor,  1810-1821  ;  lieut.-col.,  1822;  col.,  182i-1830, 
of  the  same  regiment  as  the  above  three  officers.  Died  1850.  liesided 
in  Burlington  and  in  Woburn. 

Leonard  Thompson,  capt ,  July  15,  1815;  major,  Aug.  24,  1821 ;  lieut.- 
col.,  Sept.  24.  1822  ;  discharged  as  lieut.-col..  May  7,  1823.  All  offices  in 
2d  regt.  infantry,  Ist  bng.,  3d  div  ,  same  regiment  as  the  preceding  offi- 
cers in  this  list.  Died  1880,  aged  92.  Commissions  and  otlier  mili- 
tary papers  extant,  kindly  loaned  for  examination  ty  his  son,  Leonard 
Thompson,  Esq. 

Samuel  B.  White,  llent.-col.,  1839;  Charles  Carter,  col,  1842-1843; 
■WlllLom  T.  Choate,  major,  1842,  lieut.-col.,  1843  ;  and  Charles  Choate, 
lieut.-Col.,  1846,  were  some  of  the  field  officers  of  a  later  period. 

Thomas  Dawes,  col.,  of  Boston,  1784,  and  Samuel  Hopkins,  lieut.-col. 
of  WiloilDgtoD,  1812,  are  named  in  Woburn  tax-lists. 

Majort. 

John  Hastings  attained  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  reelded  in  Woburn,  1784-1786.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 


vard, 1772,  Bon  of  Jonathan  Hastings,  of  Cambridge,  the  college  stew- 
ard. 

Samuel  Tay,  lient.,  1775;  capt.,  1776-1784;  major,  1784-1797.  Died 
1804.  He  couinmnded  a  company  of  about  fifty  men,  who  marched 
June  24,  177G,  to  Ticonderoga,  from  Woburn,  where  tlie  company  re- 
maiued  five  months  in  service.— Sewall'e  Wuhun,  370-71. 

Robert  Douglass,  Jr.,  capt.,  1787  ;  major,  1788-1793,  of  the  2d  regt., 
1st  hrlg.,  3d  div.,  etc.  Removed  to  Portland,  Me.,  1794.  Robert  Doug- 
lass, a  young  man,  accompanied  Sylvanus  Wood  to  Lexington,  early  in 
the  morning  of  April  19,  1776,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  captain  of 
the  Lexington  company,  paraded  with  the  company  on  the  green  on 
that  morning  and  received  the  first  fire  of  the  British  tioops.  Tlie  Doug- 
lasses, father  and  son,  lived  on  the  Sylvanus  Wood  farm  in  Woburn, 
corner  Cambridge  and  Locust  streets,  Wood  having  apparently  bought 
it  of  them  before  1800. 

John  Radford,  ensign,  1792  ;  capt.,  1793-1796;  major,  1797-1799 ;  of 
the  2d  regt.  above  named.    Resided  in  Burlington. 

Jeremiah  Clapp,  lient.,  1701-179B  ;  brigade  major,  1707-1813  ;  of  let 
brig.,  3d  div.,  Middlesex  County.    Died  1817. 

Abijah  Thompson,  liout.,  179B  ;  capt.,  1796-1799  ;  major,  1800-1816, • 
of  2d  regt.  above  named.    Died  1820.   "Major"  on  gravestone. 

Benjamin  .Wyman,  lieut.,  1795-1797  ;  second  lleut.  of  company  of 
cavalry,  1st  brig.,  3d  div.,  Middlesex,  July  14,  1794  ;  captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  squadron  of  cavalry,  same  brigade,  July  6,  1797  ;  major  of  a 
battalion  of  cavalry,  same  brigade,  January  13,  18UU.  Three  commis- 
sions and  his  discliarge  from  the  service  have  been  preserved.  His  dis- 
charge as  major  is  dated  March  24,  1802.  He  was  styled  major  in  the 
town  records  as  late  as  1816.    Died  1836. 

Fmncis  Johnson,  copt.  of  the  East  company,  according  to  its  records, 
from  1798-1805,  when  he  was  chosen  major  of  the  regiment — the  well- 
known  2d  regt.,  1st  brig.,  3d  div.,  Middlesex  County.  The  latest  men- 
tion of  him  by  Ills  military  title  in  the  town  records  is  1816.    Died  1846. 

Wyman  Richardson,  adjutant,  1820  ;  brigade  major,  1823-1836.  Died 
1841. 

Moses  E.  Winn,  aide-de-camp,  1836  ;  adjt.,  1843  ;  major,  1845.  Died 
1875. 

Staff  [other  than  Adjutants). 
William  Tidd,  adjt.,  1823-1830;  brigade  quarter-master,  1836.  Died 
1837. 

Benjamin  Coolidge,  assistant  commissary  of  clothing  at  Ticonderoga 
during  tiie  Revol  ution,  became  late  in  life  a  resident  of  Woburn.  An 
abstract  of  a  deposition  of  his,  before  John  Roorback,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
dated  July  18,  1777,  is  given  in  a  note.  He  had  been  a  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, hut  retired  fiom  business,  and  died  in  Woburn  in  1820. 

Rufns  Thompson,  quarter-master  of  the  2d  regt.,  1st  hrig.,  3d  div. 
Middlesex,  was  discharged  Sept.  11,  1820. 

Captains. 

Samuel  Belknap,  lieut.  1775  ;  capt.,  1776,  and  styled  capt.  in  the  Wo- 
burn records  till  1785,  about  which  time  he  removed  to  Newburgh,  N. 
Y.  He  was  a  member  of  Brooks's  regiment  in  the  Continental  army 
prior  to  1777,  and  he  commanded  one  of  the  three  stated  military  foot 
companies  of  Woburn  at  that  period.  The  town,  by  vote,  on  March  22 
1779,  granted  him  fifteen  pounds  out  of  the  treasury,  as  a  premium  for 
his  extraordinary  trouble  In  procuring  men  for  the  war  in  the  few  years 
past.  An  attested  copy  of  this  vote  has  been  preserved,  also  the  names 
of  the  members  of  his  local  company.  A  grandson,  William  Goldsmith 
Belknap,  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States  regular  army.  Cf. 
town  order  dated  March  20,  1777  ;  Sowall's  IVotum,  506,  568  ;  Belknap, 
genealogy  in  WindiLSltr  Record,  ii.  276-78. 

Benjamin  Edgell,  a  soldier  from  Lexington,  in  the  French  war,  1765 
and  1757,  capt.,  1776,  in  service  from  Woburn  prior  to  1777,  and  again  as 
captain  in  the  Rhode  Island  campaign  ,1778.  Styled  captain  in  the  Wo- 
burn records  till  1816,  when  the  fashion  of  mentioning  officers  by  title 
in  the  records  apparently  ceased.  Died  1819.  Some  interesting  details 
regarding  his  early  career  have  been  preserved. 

Thomas  Locke,  capt.,  1775  (?).  Died  1792.  He  resided  in  Woburn 
precinct  in  a  part  latterly  annexed  to  Lexington.  There  is  doubt  of  his 
being  a  captain  at  a  period  so  early  as  the  Revolution,  hut  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  member  of  Wood's  co.,  Baldwin's  regt.,  0.  A  ,  1775-76. 

Joshua  Reed,  lieut.,  1775  ;  capt.,  1776  ;  in  Revolutionary  army  before 
1777  ;  capt.  in  Woburn  records,  1800.  Died  1805.  A  wooden  monument 
to  his  memory  was  standing  in  the  second  burying  ground  as  late  as 
1847. 

Jonas  Richardson,  ensign  In  the  provincial  period,  1758-1759  ;  lleut., 
1760-1774  ;  capt.,  1775-1776  ;  In  the  Revolutionary  service,  1775.  "  Capt. 
Jonas  Blcha.rdson  died  January  10,  1776,"— TAompson's  Diary.  Cf. 
Richardson  Memorial,  263, 
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JoHliuft  Wiilknr,  lioui.  lii  tho  K|-onch  war,  1758,  also  1759-1774  ;  capt. 
(oupt.-llont.,  ?)  17(5*2  and  1775;  capt.  1775-1781,  hi  comnmiid  of  ono  of 
tho  tliien  Btntod  miliUiry  cntnpanlcs  of  Woburn  durlnp;  tho  Ilovolutlon- 
ary  pniiod.  In  nclive  Borvico  In  tho  Ilovolutlun.  Stylud  captain  Id  tho 
Woburn  rocorda  lilt  1700.    Died  1708. 

John  Wood,  enHi{2;n  in  the  provincial  period,  1774  ;  capt.  inactive  ser- 
vJco  in  tho  Rovolutlon,  1775-70.  Styled  captain  in  tlio  Wobnrn  records 
till  1708.  DIod  in  IJni'Iington,  1809.  When  very  young  lie  was  deter- 
mined to  enlist  in  tho  army  during  tho  French  war  and  succeeded  in 
doing  80,  and  an  Interesting  anecdote  of  him  connoctod  with  h!a  service 
in  that  war  Is  preserved  in  SowalTs  Woburn^  348-50.  Ho  copiniandod  a 
company  composed  principally  of  Woburn  men  in  Baldwin's  regt.)  0.  A., 
1775-70,  and  appears  to  bo  also  in  the  army  three  years  after  1777.  Ilia 
company  wasstationed  with  Baldwin's  regt.  at  Modford,  1776.  Of.  Sew- 
all,  380, — and  a  roll  of  his  company  is  published  In  tho  Woburn  Jouinal 
for  March  II,  1854.  Ills  house  is  shown  on  a  curious  road  map  of  date 
about  1797. 

Jesse  Wyman,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  French  war  with  Samuel 
Thompson,  the  diarist, — cf.  Bewail,  551,  556, — and  whose  name  was  also 
found  in  a  list  of  twelve  men  impressed  for  the  military  service  in  1757 
—  Woburn  Jour nal^  Aug.  19,  1887 — was  a  capt.  1776-1781,  per  tax-lists. 
Died  1782.  During  the  Revolution  he  commandod  one  of  the  three 
Btatod  military  companies  of  foot  soldiers  in  Woburn.  He  was  in  active 
service  before  1777,  and  two  months  at  Rhode  Island  in  1777,  and  three 
months  on  guard  duty  on  Bunker  Hill  in  1778. 

The  names  of  Charles  Anderson,  1779-1782,  Samuol  Doggett,  1775,  and 
ISathuniel  Greenwood,  1777-1778,  are  mentioned  with  the  title  of  cap- 
tain in  the  town  records,  but  these  persona  were  probably  only  tempor- 
ary residents  on  account  of  the  war. 

Abraham  Andrews,  of  the  Cent.  Army,  Whitney's  regt.,  for  Woburn, 
was  a  lleut.  1777-1778  ;  capt.,  1779-1780. 

Nathaniel  Brooks,  in  Revolutionary  service  before  1777,  was  lieut. 
1770-1781  ;  capt.,  1781-1783.    Died  1783. 

Reuben  Kimball,  in  the  Revolutionary  service  for  a  long  period,  was  a 
liout.  1776-1782;  capt  ,  1782-1798,  in  Woburn  records.  Died  in  Burliug- 
ton,  1814. 

Thomas  Dean,  Jr.,  a  sergeant  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  styled 
a  captain  in  the  records  from  1783-1787,  and  died  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1790.    Lieut.,  1781-1783. 

Joaiah  Richardson,  lieut.,  1782-1784  ;  capt.,  1784-1793,  in  town  rec- 
ords. Died  1795.  Resigned  bis  office  of  captflin,  1787.  A  number  of 
interesting  papers  regarding  his  period  of  service  are  extant, 

Benjamin  Eaton,  capt.,  1786-1790.    Died  1796. 

Josepli  Wyman,  lieut.,  1787  ;  capt,  1787-1791. 

Joseph  Brown,  lieut.,  1785-1787  ;  capt.,  1787-1807.  Died  1808.  *'Oapt." 
on  gravestone.    He  was  elected  let  lieut.,  June,  1784. 

James  Reed,  lieut.,  1777  and  1781-1787,  in  tax-lista  ;  capt.,  1788-1798, 
in  Wobnrn  records.  Served  In  Revolution  with  Capt.  Ford,  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1777-78.    Resided  in  BuTUogton.— Hist.  Reed  Family,  470. 

Joseph  Bartlett,  capt.,  1789-1796.    Noticed  under  lawyers.  . 

William  Green,  capt.,  1790-1791. 

John  Johnson,  ensign,  1787  ;  lieut.,  1787-1792  ;  capt.,  1792.  Died  1792. 
Detailed  as  an  oflicer  of  a  detachment  to  rendezvous  at  Marlborough, 
Feb.  9,  1787,  during  Shays's  Rebellion. 

Nathaniel  Brooke,  ensign,  1787-1792  ;  capt.,  1793-1797,  and  1804.  Died 
1820. 

Jeduthun  Richardson,  Jr.,  capt.  of  the  East  company,  1793  (of  Med- 
ford,  1794);  discharged  May  24,  1794— per  orderly  book  of  that  company. 

Nathan  Richardson,  1794;  Jonathan  Thompson,  1790— discharged 
1797  from  East  company  ;  Jesse  Tay,  1790— died  at  Bedford,  N.  II.,  1797  ; 
Jolin  Wood,  Jr.,  1797-98  ;  Joseph  Bond,  1799-1801  ;  Nathan  Harrington, 
1800-1814;  Caleb  Richardon,  laOG-1809  ;  William  Fox,  ensign,  1801; 
lieut.,  1805;  capt.,  1807-1816;  Nathan  SIraonds,  1811;  John  Eames, 
1812;  John  Edgell,  1812-26  ;  Isaac  Richardson,  1812-17  (lieut.,  18(19) 
— discharged  from  East  company,  1813;  John  Cutter,  1812-16;  John 
Eames,  Jr.,  1813-18  (lleut ,  1814) — discharged  from  East  company, 
1818;  George  W.  Reed,  1814-15  (of  the  cavalry);  Josiah  Richardson, 
eergt.,  warrant  dated  Aug.  25,  1801  ;  ensign,  commission  dated  April  1, 
1803  ;  liout.,  Nov.  10,  1800;  capt.,  March  25,  180:i,  all  of  a  company  in 
tho  2d  rogt.,  1st  brig.,  3d  dlv.  ;  certificotoof  resignation  as  captain  dated 
March  16,  1809  ;  capt.  In  town  records,  1814-18;  Joseph  Gardner,  1814- 
16;  John  Hastings,  1814;  Joseph  Eaton,  lieut.,  1797;  capt,  1797-98,— 
discharged  from  East  company,  1793  ;  capt.,  in  town  records,  1815-16; 
John  Tidd,  sergt,  warrant  dated  Sept.  27,  1809  ;  ensign,  coinmission 
dated  Deo.  22, 1813  ;  capt.,  Feb.  13,  1818  (ensign  In  1814,  and  lieut, 
1816)  all  iu  a  compaoy  la  the  2d  regt,  1st  brig.,  3d  div.— discharged 


from  East  company,  1821— all  aro  captains  of  this  period  named  in  tho 
town  records.  Tiio  following  alHO  were  captains  of  the  East  military 
company,  which  HulTerod  extinction  about  18:10,  from  want  of  actual  In- 
torest  111  tho  militia  :— Stephen  Nichols,  dischargr-d  In  1822;  Itenjiimln 
Wood  (2d),  discliargod  1827  ;  Isaac  Hnfrmaster  discharged  do.  ;  William 
Reed,  elected  1827  or  '28,  boing  tlio  laHt  olHccr  named  In  tho  company's 
extant  records.  The  company  had  oxistod,  it  is  supposed,  without  Inter- 
ruption from  tho  soventoonth  to  tho  nineteenth  century. 

The  following  woro  captains  of  tho  West  military  company,  per  tradi- 
tion :— William  Fox,  Samuel  Abbott,  Dana  Fay,  Henry  Flagg,  1828,  and 
Larkin  Livingstone,  1830,  the  lost  captain  of  tho  company,  its  fate  being 
the  same  as  that  of  tho  East  company,  both  having  existed  for  an  Indefi- 
nite period. 

Tho  orderly  book  of  the  East  company  from  1794  to  1828  haa  been 
preserved.  Joseph  W.  Beers,  clerk,  received  the  book  April  28,  1794, 
when  Jeduthun  Richardson,  Jr.,  commanded  tho  company.  Richardson 
was  dianharged  May  21,  1794,  and  Beers  was  discharged  from  doing  duty 
as  clerk  and  soldier  in  1805.  It  preserves  the  fact  that  two,  at  least,  of 
Its  captains,  Francis  Johnson  and  John  Wade,  were  cliosen  majors,  1805 
and  1811,  and  that  on  Feb.  12,  1800,  orders  were  received  to  turn  out  in 
uniform,  without  arms,  to  show  respect  to  the  death  of  General  Wash- 
ington, On  Sept  20,  1811,  the  company  raised  $19  by  subscription,  to 
purchase  a  bass  drum,  and  in  responso  to  orders  turned  out  on  Aug.  30, 
18i4,  and  marched  to  Boston  to  be  reviewed  by  General  Lafayette. 

The  West  company  was  the  subject  of  a  sketch  In  the  Woburn  Budget 
for  Nov.  4,  1859. 

Lieutenants. 

Zachariah  Brooks,  lieut.,  1776,  in  service  before  1777  ;  lieut,  in  town 
record  till  1792.  Died  1792.  When  a  minor  he  was  a  soldier  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Canada  in  1759,  being  one  of  the  soldiers  "  who  tarried 
ail  winter,"  per  receipt  of  Isaac  Snow,  dated  March  29,  1762. 

Isaac  Burton,  lieut,  1776-84.  Died  1784.  In  service  before  1777— ex- 
pedition to  Ticonderoga,  Gve  mouths,  1776.  A  resident  of  tho  Precinct 
or  Burlington. 

Nathan  Dix,  liout.,  1775-76,  of  the  Cont  Army,  Wood's  co.,  Baldwin's 
regt,  1775.  Eight  men,  three  months,  1778,  under  Lieut.  Dix,  guarded 
prisoners  at  or  near  Cambridge.  Hia  wife  died  17^30,  in  Woburn,  aged 
31. 

Joseph  Johnson,  lieut.  in  the  provincial  period, '1751-75  ;  coiiimlsaion 
extant  of  first  lieut  of  8th  co.,  2d  rogt,  Middlesex  County  (the  Pre- 
cinct or  Burlington  co.),  dated  May  6,  1776.  In  service  at  Cambridge, 
two  months,  guarding  stores,  1777.  Died  1798,  aged  97.  Called 
"Lieut."  in  the  tax-lists  till  1792,  and  "liout."  in  record  of  decease. 
His  commission  of  1776  called  him  "  Joseph  Johnson,  gentleman,"  his 
company  being  the  one  of  which  Josliua  Walker  was  the  captain,  and 
Jonathan  Fox,  Esq.,  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

Joseph  Porry,  lieut  ,  1770-81,  in  the  records,  with  Lieut.  Dix,  near 
Cambridge  lines  In  1778,  and  with  Capt  Green,  at  Rhode  Island,  three 
months,  in  1780. 

Jonathan  Porter,  lieut,  1777,  and  1782-84,  per  tax-lista,  with  Cont 
Army  three  years,  1777-79.  He  was  probably  dead  soon  after  1784,  for 
tho  widow  of  Jonatlian  Porter  died  1791,  In  Woburn,  aged  30. 

Jeduthun  Ricliardaon,  lieut.,  1770-94,  per  tax-lieta.  Deacon  of  the 
1st  church  from  1796-1812.  Died  1815.  Gravestone  in  Woburn  second 
burying-ground.  In  the  Revolution  he  had  apparently  three  terms  or 
"turns"  of  active  service,  the  first  before  1777,  the  second  with  Capt. 
Ford  at  Cambridge,  1777-78,  and  tho  third  as  a  flfer  with  Capt.  Green's 
CO.  in  Rhode  Island,  for  three  months.  In  1780. 

John  Richardson,  lieut.,  1776,  In  active  service  before  1777. 

Stephen  Richardson,  lieut.,  1776-83.  Died  1783.  "Lieut."  on  grave- 
stone in  first  burying-ground  ;  In  active  service  before  1777. 

William  Tay,  Jr.,  lieut,  1775-93.  Died  1795.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  petition  published  in  Frothingham'a  Siege  of  Boston,  368-69,  In  which 
ho  recites  hie  experiences  on  the  day  of  Lexington  Battle,  April  19,  1775, 
and  tells  how  he  made  a  British  soldier  a  prisoner,  and  how  he  lost  his 
own  or  prisoner's  gun  by  another  person's  taking  it. 

Samuel  Thompson,  Jr.,  lieut.,  1775-76;  according  to  his  father's  writ- 
ten statement,  lleut  of  Capt.  Pettlnglira  co.  or  the  8th  co.  of  Baldwin's 
regt.,  1775.  Died  1776.  See  Thompson  Memorial,  47-48,  An  acrostic  on 
his  death  by  the  father  hfis  been  several  times  published.  He  died  In  the 
service  at  New  York,  Aug.  12,  1776,  aged  22  years,  4  months  and  6  days, 
of  a  putrid  fever,  so-called.  An  orderly  book  in  his  handwriting  and  a 
book  containing  the  inventory  of  his  estate  and  sundry  accounts  during 
1775  and  1776  are  preserved.  The  inventory  was  taken  Sept  20,  1776. 
Tho  orderly  book  contains  general  orders  and  other  orders  from  Aug.  1, 
1775,  to  Aug.  26,  1775.    The  father,  Samuell  Thompson,  Inscribed  upon 
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it  the  following  words:  "S&muel  Tliompson,  £eq.,lieut.  of  the  eighth 
company  in  Col.  Baldwin's  regiment.'' 

JoDHthan  Tidd,  ensign  in  the  proTiocial  period,  1762-73  ;  lieut.,  177-1- 
75,  was  a  lieut.  from  177G-8c^,  per  tax-lists.  He  was  in  the  Cont.  Army 
for  eight  months,  1775,  or  in  Wood's  Co.,  Baldwin's  regt.,  Cont.  Army, 
1775.    Died  17S5. 

Joseph  Winn,  lieut.,  1776-98,  in  Woburn  tax-lists.  Hesided  in  Bur- 
lington. He  was  in  active  service  before  1777,  and  also  with  Capt.  Ford 
at  Cambridge,  1777-78. 

Sylvanus  Wood,  ensign,  1776  ;  lieut.,  1777-93,  In  the  tax-lists.  Died 
ISiO.  He  was  a  member  of  his  brother's  company  in  Baldwin's  regt., 
Cont.  Army,  1775  ;  lieut,  1776.  He  was  the  aulhor  of  a  deposltiou  on 
the  Lexington  Battle  which  has  been  several  times  published.  He  was 
present  with  Robert  Douglass,  another  Woburn  man,  at  Lexington, 
when  the  British  first  fired  on  the  Americans  on  the  memorable  morn- 
ing of  April  19,  1775,  and  claimed  to  have  taken  the  fiist  British  soldier 
made  prisoner  in  the  Revolution. 

James  Wyman,  lieut.,  1777.    In  service  before  1777. 

Joshiia  Tay  (died  18U1),  1776-92;  Seth  Johnson  (died  1782),  ensign, 
1776-78  ;  lieut.,  1779-81,  in  active  service  before  1777  ;  Nathaniel  Trask, 
1780-84  ;  Joseph  Lawrence  (died  1836),  1732-1801  ;  Abel  Wyman,  1784- 
98  ;  Jacob  Richardson  (died  1819),  ensign,  3d  co.,  2d  regt.,  3d  div  ,  com- 
mission dated  Feb.  17,  1787  ;  lieut.,  2d  regt.,  1st  brig,  3d  div.,  M  dd., 
commissioned  Oct.  8,  1787 — lieut.  in  the  town  records  till  1796  and  also 
to  1807  ;  Jonathan  Nichula,  1768-93  ;  Josiah  Richardson,  1789  ;  Samuel 
Ditson,  1769-1793  (ensign,  1788);  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr.,  179U;  Jonathan 
Tidd,  1792-1816  ;  Jonathan  Eaton,  1796  ;  Joseph  Mclntire,  1796  (ensign, 
1793)  ■;  Cyrus  Baldwin,  1797  ;  Bartholomew  Richardson,  1801-1815  (en- 
sign, 1799) — Bartholomew  Richardson,  probably  another,  was  the  lieut. 
discharged  from  the  East  company  in  1799  ;  Stephen  Richardson,  18u5- 
14  :  probably  held  the  office  earlier— a  Lieut.  Stephen  Richardson  was 
discharged  from  the  East  company  in  1805  ;  Willard  Jones,  1808-16  (died 
1824— "lieut."  on  gravestone)  ;  Moses  Winn  (died  1838),  1814-16  ;  Wll- 
lUm  Tay,  ISOI,  and  1814-16  (died  1827— "  lieut."  on  gravestone);  and 
Arcbelans  Tay,  1814-15,  are  some  of  the  lieutenants  belonging  to  this 
period. 

During  the  years  from  1790  to  1820,  meagre  mention  Is  made  in  the 
records  of  military  titles,  and  doubtless  if  facta  could  be  obtained  the 
list  could  be  enlarged. 

The  listof  ensigns  is  a  still  shorter  one. 

Ensigns. 

Timothy  Brooks,  Jr.,  ensign  in  the  provincial  period,  1768-72,  and 
ensign,  1776-78.    In  the  Revolutionary  service  before  1777. 

Reuben  Richardson,  ensign,  1776-79,  in  service  before  1777.  Samuel 
Tidd,  1776-1779;  Joahua  Reed,  1777-86  ;  Joseph  Fowie,  1779  ;  Ichabod 
Parker.  1787-99;  Jesse  Dean,  1788-9U  ;  Josiah  Tay,  1814-16;  and  Jo- 
seph Parker,  1815-10,  were  other  ensigns  of  this  period. 

Adjutants. 

William  Fox  was  adjutant  at  Cambridge  in  1777,  in  active  military 
service,  per  his  order  on  the  town,  endorsed  with  bis  autograph,  which 
is  preserved. 

Abljah  Thompson  (died  1811),  was  adjutant  of  militia. — Cf.  Tliompaon 
Memorial,  51 .  i 

Notes.— llaj. -Gen.  John  Walker  was  born  in  Woburn,  Feb,  7,  1702 
Bon  of  Capt  Jobbua  Walker.  He  was  appointed  by  the  elder  President 
Adams  a  major-general  to  command  an  army  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  In  1798, 
there  seeming  then  to  be  danger  of  a  war  with  France.  Cf.  Sewall's 
Wobrim,  171-72;  Ammidown's  Coll.  (Oxford,  Mass.,  etc.),  i.  204. 

He  was  an  elector  for  President  of  the  United  States  in  1813.  His  son, 
James  Walker,  D.D.,  of  Charlestown,  was  the  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. On  a  large  marble  stone  the  Precinct  or  Burlington  burylng- 
gronnd  is  the  following  inscription  : 

[Masonic  emblems.] 

In  memory  of  Gen.  John  Walker,  who  died  Vin  June,  MDCCCXIV, 
In  the  LIII  year  of  hia  age.  In  military  life  he  gained  honor  and  repu- 
tation. As  a  civil  magistrate  he  was  a  friend  to  his,  country  and  faitliful 
to  hia  trust.  In  his  domestic  and  social  relations  those  who  knew  him 
best  will  spieak  hia  praise.  Uniformly  striving  to  give  practical  etiicacy 
to  his  relatione  and  acts,  he  became  alike  distinguished  for  his  integrity 
and  enterprise.  He  was  esteemed  and  valued  by  all.  All  must  feel  his 
loea." 


I A  number  of  facts  gathered  concerning  these  officers  are  deposited  In 
the  archives  of  the  RuHroao  Histoqical  Assooiation. 


An  extended  notice  of  Col.  Loamnil  Baldwin  by  the  Rev.  Leander 
Tliompson  appeai-s  in  another  place.  Another  notice  in  print  is  that  to 
be  found  in  Sewall's  Wobnm,  385-H9.  For  some  particulars  of  his  mili- 
tary history  see  Froth ingbum's  Siege  of  Boalon  and  Mans.  liist.  Soo  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xiv.  A  volume  of  manuscript  papers  i  elating  to  Ills  service 
is  deposited  by  the  Baldwin  family  at  the  State  House  in  Boston.  His 
neighbor,  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq.,  In  his  memoranda  records  the  item 
that  "October,  1807,  Col.  Loiimnii  Baldwin  died  20th,"  and  was  "in- 
tombed  "  the  '2'id  followlng.2 

The  spacious  mansion  of  Col.  Baldwin  is  still  standing  in  Woburn  and 
is,  though  somewhat  changed,  the  o'dest  dwelling  in  Woburn,  His  es- 
tate was  scheduled  in  part  only  on  the  list  of  1798,  and  contained  212 
acres,  valued  at  89000,  in  1801. 

There  is  reference  to  a  letter  of  his  on  the  subject  of  Bunker  Hill 
Battle  in  the  Nan  ative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  vi.  187.  'liils  re- 
fers to  Frothinghttm's  Battlefield,  p.  43.  For  on  estimate  of  his  scientific 
attainments,  see  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  Iv.  511.  A  letter  of  his  to 
the  provincial  congress  on  the  subject  of  surveys  and  instruments, dated 
Cambridge,  June  3,  1775,  is  iiriuted  in  Force's  Aineriean  Archives,  4th 
ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  902.  The  purpose  being  to  take  surveys  of  the  ground 
between  the  opposing  armies,  and  some  matlieniatlcitl  instruments  being 
necessary,  request  was  made  for  such  instruments  from  the  apparatus  of 
Harvard  College,  to  be  returned  a-s  soon  as  the  surveys  were  finished.  The 
use  of  such  instruments  from  the  college  as  he  needed  was  readily 
granted  {Ibid.  p.  1392).  There  are  also  letters  of  Loamml  Baldwin  to 
General  Washington,  published  in  Force's  Amer.  Arcltives,  4th  ser,  vol. 
2,  pp.  1748,  1754  ;  and  vol.  3,  pp.  6,  9S,  The  first  is  dated  at  Chelsea, 
July  28,  the  second,  July  29,  1775  ;  the  third  at  Chelsea,  Aug,  1,  and  the 
fourth,  at  same,  Aug.  13,  1775.  The  third  letter  is  addressed  to  Col.  Jo- 
seph Reed,  Gen.  Washington's  secretary.  There  is  a  letter  to  Col. 
Baldwin  at  Chelsea,  dated  Dec.  13,  1775,  in  Force's  Archives,  4th  ser.,  vol. 
4,  p.  265,  and  a  reference,  ibid.  vol.  5,  p.  1200,  The  letters  all  have  ref- 
erence to  military  matters,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  quite  interesting. 
In  one  he  requests  the  comniander-in-cliief  to  furnish  him  with  more 
writing  materials,  and  in  anotlier  he  thanks  Gen.  Washington  for  a  com- 
pliment he  had  paid  him  on  the  able  manner  In  which  he  hud  pei  formed 
his  duties.  There  are  also  references  to  Baldwin  in  Amer.  Archives,  5tli 
ser.,  vol.  3. 

Col.  Loammi  Baldwin  was  the  officer  of  highest  rank  furnished  by 
Woburn  to  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  The  following  is  an  accuunt 
of  the  number  of  officers  fiiriiislied  by  Woburn  to  that  army,  including 
those  from  other  places  who  formed  a  part  of  her  quota;  Colonels,  2- 
captains,  9  ;  lieutenant*!,  19  ;  ensigns,  3  ;  adjutants,  1.  Tlieie  were  be- 
sides these  an  unknown  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  of 
persons  having  a  part  In  the  fleld-niusic.  In  the  latter  class  wei  o  at  least 
1  fife-major  (James  Osborn,  178  ',  a  non-resident)  ;  2  filers  (Jonathan 
Thompson,  1775,  and  Jeduthun  Richardson,  17»0),  and  I  drummer 
(Joshua  Reed).  Of  the  sei'geants  the  names  of  Bennett,  DIscoe  Dean 
Jones,  and  Luke  Richardson  and  Silas  Richardson  are  given  in  Sownll's 
list,  and  so  are  two  corporals,  Caleb  Simonds  and  James  Walker,  but  of 
course,  there  must  have  been  others  whose  record  is  now  lust.  Silas 
Richardson,  Abraham  Skinner  and  James  Reed,  sergeants,  are  named  In 
the  town  records  In  1778.  The  autograph  of  Fife-ninjor  James  Osborn 
has  been  preserved.  He  was  a  handsome  penman,  and,  from  the  papers 
he  wrote,  evidently  a  person  of  intelligence  and  of  good  education.  None 
of  the  papers  concerning  him,  preserved  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library, 
give  any  clue  to  the  place  of  his  residence.    He  was  enlisted  us  one  of 


5  Among  the  many  references  to  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin  In  this  diary  of 
his  neighbor  are  the  following  containing  items  of  importance  in  his 
family  history  :  May  13,  177G,  a  daughter  died.  Sept.  26,  1786,  lila  first 
wife  died  in  a  fit:  and  on  Oct.  3,  following,  she  was  buried.  July  23, 1787 
he  raised  his  barn.  Nov.  5, 1790,  Cyrus  Baldwin,  Esq.,  apparently  his 
brother,  was  drowned  at  Dunstab.e  ;  on  the  7th  his  corpse  was  brought 
to  Woburn  ;  and  on  the  10th  was  buried.  May  1.3,  1791,  his  mother 
Mrs.  Ruth  Baldwin,  died,  and  on  the  14th  was  burled  ;  June  28th  fol- 
lowing, his  father,  Mr.  James  Baldwin,  died,  and  on  the  30th  was  burled; 
— "about  40  days  between."  The  father  was  aged  81  years,  ond  the 
mother,  78  years.  In  February,  1799,  his  second  wife  was  subjected  to  a 
surgical  operation  In  which  an  "incision"  was  made,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  preservation  of  her  life.  On  Aug.  8,  1799,  she  died,  and 
was  buried  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  llth.  There  are  allusions  to  his  be- 
ing a  representative  In  180(1,  1803,  and  Federal  representative,  town- 
meeting,  Aug.  25, 1800.  Earlier  than  all  these  dales  are  references  in 
Matthew  Johnson's  account-book  of  the  service  of  writs  in  his  behalf  in 
1771  and  1772, 
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WoV)urirfl  quota,  nnil  aorvod  in  the  3(1  MaBHanhuseUH  roKt.,or  Ool.  Grea- 
lon's  iojj;t.,  In  llio  Cotit.  Army,  0  nios.  iiml  11  dtxyn,  as  a  llfd-tiiiijor.  Tho 
town  of  Wuhurn  lit  tho  cU>sa  of  hlB  Borvlco  paid  IiIb  travotiiig  uxpntiacH 
homeward. 

Tlio  aliHtriict  nionlinned  of  tlie  depoflUlon  of  Ilonjamiii  Coolidgn,  bcfuro 
John  UfMirUucIt,  datmi  July  18,  1777,  is  ur  fulluwa  ; 

Coolidgo  having  cliargo  of  tho  contiiientiil  clotliing  Btoio  at  Tlron. 
doioga,  received,  al)i>iit  BUiiHot,  on  Sutnrdiiy  oveiiiiig,  July  6, 1777,  a  wr  it- 
Um  ur<Ier  lo  pacit,  as  Iho  Htoro  waB  wanted  as  biiriaclts  fur  ti  uops  whicli 
were  hourly  exported  to  arrivo.  Atabout  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
lie  was  informed,  while  in  bed,  tlnit  tho  retreat  from  Ticomloroga  and 
Mount  Independence  on  tlie  part  of  the  American  army  iiad  already 
commenced,  and  the  general  in  command  informed  liini  that  it  wan  then 
too  late  to  remove  the  clollilng.  Putting  up  his  papers,  clotliCH  and  cash, 
bo  left  wltli  the  rept  and  proceeded  with  the  army  to  SUeenaborougli  by 
water  in  the  row-galley  called  the  'Trumbull,'  but  it  being  tho  etern- 
moBt  vesael  of  the  fleet.  It  was  overtalten  by  ihe  armed  vesBelB  of  the 
enemy  before  it  conid  reach  the  landing,  and  was  fired  upon.  This 
caused  its  abandonment  by  all  the  crew  and  pHSsengers,  one  man  and  his 
wife  excepted.  All  who  quit  the  vessel  left  their  baggage  behind,  and 
by  thuB  doing  Mr.  Coolldge  lost  everything  in  the  way  of  baggage  and 
money  he  had,  Excepting  about  twenty  dollars  he  carried  in  his 
pocket.  1 

Woburn's  Milttary  Action  in  Shays'  Rebel- 
lion.— A  variety  of  papers  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Josiah  Richiirdson,  captain  of  the  East  com- 
pany of  Woburn  militia,  1784-1787;  deacon,  per 
gravestone,  1793,  set.  48;^  estimable  ofiBcer  of  the 
First  Church  Mem.  pp.  259-60],  are  preserved  re- 
lating to  this  time.  All  have  now  found  a  place  in 
the  Woburn  Public  Library  (  Wyman  MSS.  Coll.).  The 
warrant  for  calling  a  meeting  of  his  company  for  his 
election  as  captain,  June,  1784,  is  one  of  ihem,  and 
at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  was  elected 
their  first  lieutenant.  The  distinction  between  the 
"train-band"  and  alarm  list"  is  kept  up  (1784- 
1785)  in  these  documents.  Joseph  Bryant,  of  Stone- 
ham,  was  then  the  colonel  of  the  regiment — the  2d 
regt.,  1st  brig.,  Co.  Middlesex — and  many  of  these 
papers  were  from  him.  In  1786  the  Shays'  Rebellion 
was  in  progress,  and  the  troops  were  instructed  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  immediate  service. 
On  Sept.  10,  1786,  they  were  ordered  to  be  called  out 
and  to  be  marched  to  Woburn  meeting-house  in  the 
Old  Parish,  at  8  A.M.,  on  the  morrow,  to  await 
further  orders, — being  also  fully  equipped  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  having  three  days*  provisions. 
But  at  12  o'clock  at  night  these  orders  were  counter- 
manded. On  Oct.  28,  following,  they  received  their 
**  orders  to  Cambridge,"  and  as  this  document  con- 
tains many  interesting  facts,  it  is  here  given  in  full: 

"Sir  :  The  General  Conrt  having  called  npon his  Excellency  tlie  Gov- 
ernor, to  take  the  necessary  measuroa  to  maintain  tlie  honor  of  this 
commonwealth,  In  obedience  to  the  orders,  I  this  inslant  Received  from 
the  Major  General  of  this  Division,  you  are  hereby  ordered  Immediately 
to  call  npon  your  Company  and  put  them  in  readiness  to  march,  and 
you  are  hereby  ordered  to  assemble  and  march  your  company  to  Mr. 
Noah  Wymau's,  innholder  in  Woburn,  sign  of  'Black  Horse,'  at  the 
south  part  of  said  Town,  so  as  to  be  at  hia  house  on  Monday  next,  at 
Bight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  arras,  ammunition  and  provisions, 


1  For  genealogy  of  Mr.  Coolidge,  see  Bond's  Waterfown,  183,  and  for 
description  of  his  real  estate  in  Woburn,  see  Bulletin  of  Woburn  Public 
Library,  1884,  p.  3*. 

2  In  Woburn  Second  burylng-ground,  with  a  lengthy  Inscription. 


according  io  law,  and  each  man  will  bring  a  blanltet ;  and  there  remain 
until  further  orders. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  witli  respect,  your  llunil.  Borvt., 

"JosBPii  Bryant,  Col. 

"  Stonoham,  Oct.  28,  1780. 
**  To  Cnpt.  JvBiik  liichardijon,  IKo&itrn." 

On  Oct.  29th  Ihese  orders  were  "fiusponded"  till  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing, when  they  wore  to  '*  positively  murcli." 

The  following  paper,  addressed  to  Capt.  Joslah  Klchardson,  contains 
"a  list  of  the  soldiers  that  maiclied,  witli  j/nurfiptf,  to  (Jambrldgn,  the 
3l8t  of  October,  178B."  This  was  a  demonstration  on  the  part -of  the 
militia  of  Middlesex  County,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Government, 
to  overawe  tlie  insurgents.    The  names  were  as  follows  : 

"  Jacob  Eames,  Saml.  Riciiardson,  Zadoc  lllchardson,  .lun.,  Nat.  Wade, 
Thom.  Richardson,  Uich.  llichurdaon,  Amoa  Brooks,  Gid.  Itlchardaon, 
Ben.  Rlchardrton,  Job  Miller,  Joseph  Skinner,  Danl.  llichardsun,  Jesse 
Wyman,  Abel  Richardson,  Jesse  Johnson,  Silas  Wyman.  Steph.  Neheniiah 
Richardson,  Lt.  Zar.  Brooks,  Abijah  Riciiardson,  Juuias  Richardson, 
Bartholomew  Riciiardson  (;id),  John  Converse,  Jesse  Converse,  Saml. 
Tidd,  Jun.,  Loamy  Reed,  Jerenii  Converse,  Eben  Tay,  Leonard  Thomp- 
son, Josiah  Richardson,  John  Buxton." 

"  The  above  names  are  those  who  will  draw  pay  for  Marching  to  Cam- 
bridge, with  Capt.  Jositth  Richardson,  ye  31  of  October,  178(1, 

"  Josr  Wkioht,  Olark.^^ 

Early  in  January,  1787,  800  men  from  the  3d  Division  of  militia  were 
drafted  for  thlr'^y  days'  field  service  on  the  I9th  inst.  ;  2  captains,  48ub- 
al terns,  8  sergeants,  ft  corporals,  4  drummers  and  flfers  and  100  privates, 
to  be  detached  from  the  2d  Regiment ;  1  sergeant,  1  drummer  and  10  pri- 
vates to  be  from  Captain  Richardson's  company,  and  he  was  to  gee  them 
marched  to  Mr.  James  Fowle's,  innholder  in  Woburn,  and  returned 
under  the  commanding  officer  of  said  detachment,  etc.  Tlie  colonel 
also  appointed  to  meet  tlio  olTicera  on  this  business  at  Landlord  William 
Tay's,  in  Woburn  On  January  19,  1787,  Captain  Eaton's  company 
quartered  at  Oiiptain  Josiah  Richardson's,  at  Woburn,  having  forage 
for  (he  team  and  convenient  lodging  for  the  men. 

On  January  20,  1787,  Sergeant  Jesse  Riciiardson.  Jr.,  was  required, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  to  warn  his  squad,  by  order  of  Josiah  Rich- 
ardson, captain,  being  "all  the  trainband  on  (he  southerly  side  of  the  road 
from  Andrew  Evanh  s,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tidd's  out  to  Bartholomew  Rich- 
ardson's, Iniiliolder,  to  appear  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock  at  Mr, 
Noah  Wyman's,  innholder,  in  said  town,"  fully  armed,  equipped,  pro- 
viuioned  and  provided  with  ammunition. 

Note. — Andrew  Evana  lived  at  East  Woburn  (Moutvale  Avenue),  In  a 
house  still  standing.  Samuel  Tidd's  house  was  the  Iiouse  latterly  Luke 
Tidd's  (Salem  Street)  and  Bartholomew  Richardson,  innliolder's  place  was 
the  place  latterly  Daniel  Ricliardson's,  on  Main  Street,  opposite  en- 
trance to  New  Boston  Street.  The  streets  embraced  by  this  road  were, 
therefore,  the  way  from  East  Woburn  to  Daniel  Richardson's — principal- 
ly Salem,  Beach  and  New  Boston  Streets,  apparently.  Noah  Wyman, 
innholder,  kept  the  "  Black-Horse  Tavern  '*  at  Winchester. 

On  February  5,  1787,  orders  were  again  received  for  Captain  Josiah 
Richardson  to  detach  from  his  company  1  sergeant,  1  fiferaud  8  privates, 
and  march  them  to  Mr.  Noah  Wyman's,  innholder  in  Woburn,  on  the 
8th  Inst.,  at  9  a.m.,  the  men  to  rendezvous  at  Marlborough,  the  9th, 
Ensign  John  Johnson,  of  Woburn,  who  died  1792,  was  one  of  tlie  offlcers 
to  accompany  the  detachment,  Tlie  men  detiiched  were  expected  to  do 
duty  six  weeks  from  the  lOth  Inst.  — Orders  from  the  colonel  at  Stone- 
ham,  February  5,  1787,  "  Monday  night  12  o'clock."  A  second  order  of 
same  date  stated  that  Captains  Nathan  Parker  and  Josiah  Richardson, 
Lieutenants  John  Going  [Qowing?]  and  David  Smith,  and  Ensign  John 
Johnson  were  to  command  this  detachment.  Two  of  these  ofllcers  only 
were  of  Woburn. 

''On  February  7,  1787,  the  following  orders  were  issued:  Stoneham, 
February  7,  1787 — Regimental  Orders, — Hia  Excellency  the  Comnmnder- 
In-Chief,  having  received  information  from  General  Lincoln  of  the  total 
dispersion  of  the  rebels  and  the  flight  of  their  leaders  out  of  this  com- 
nion\veatth,  has  countermanded  bis  orders  for  marching  the  detachment 
called  for  in  the  ordeisof  the  5th  instant.  Major-General  Brooks  has 
only  to  add  his  congratulations  to  the  3d  Division  on  the  complete  sue 
cess  of  the  measures  of  Government,  and  hia  warmest  thauka  for  their 
spirited  conduct  through  the  course  of  the  insurrection. 

"Colonel  Bryant  returns  his  warmest  thanks  to  both  officers  and  mens 
for  their  spirited  conduct  through  the  whole  contest. 

"I  am,  with  respect  and  esteem,  your  humble  sev't. 

"  Evening,  7  o'clock, 

"Oa.pt.  Josiau  Richardson,  Woburn." 
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Tratn-Bavd. — The  next  paper  In  the  serieB  is  *' A  list  of  the  Train- 
band.'* It  contjiins  the  "Names  of  the  Train  band,"  an  account  of 
their  arms  and  equipments  in  the  year  1787,  the  band  being  a  pnrt — 
tlie  active  part— of  Captain  Joblwh  Richardson's  company,  the  alarm 
list  of  such  a  company  being  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  men,  or  those 
the  least  efficient  for  severe  military  service. 

The  names:  Sergeants  Jesse  Richardson,  David  Tottingham,  Jonathan 
Eaton,  Jr.,  John  Holden,  Jr.  Of  these  Richardson  hud  a  niusUet,  a 
bayonet,  a  cartridge-box,  a  steel  ramrod,  a  spring,  a  worm,  a  prlniing- 
wire  and  brush,  a  scabbard  and  belt,  6  flints,  1  pound  of  powder,  20  balls 
(or  bullets),  a  haversack,  a  blanket  and  a  canteen — a  full  equipment. i 
Tottinghum  had  the  same.  Eaton  ■was  minus  the  bayonet,  cartridge- 
box,  priming-wire  and  brushes,  the  scabbard  and  belt,  the  bullets  and 
the  canteen.  Holden  was  minus  a  cartridge-bos,  wire  and  brush,  the 
bullets  and  canteen. 

Drummer,  Edward  Wyer. 

Fifer,  Lilley  Eaton. 

(For  the  other  members  see  the  original  roll  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library). 

Few  of  the  men  had  a  complete  equipment. 

On  this  roll,  also,  is  this  inscription:  "On  Monday  ye  30th  of  April, 
1787,  the  Company  met  for  a  Review,  which  was  as  follows  (viz.),"  the 
roll,  we  suppose. 

The  "  pay  roll  of  Capt.  Josiah  Richardson's  Company  in  Col.  Joseph 
Bryant's  Regiment,  under  command  of  Major-General  Brooks"  for  their 
services  during  the  period  nf  Shays' Rebellion,  Is  preserved.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  services  of  the  officers,  Captain  Josiah  Richardson,  Lieiiten- 
ant  Joseph  Brown.  Ensl;in  Jacob  Richardson,  and  Clark  or  Clerk  Josiah 
Wright.  The  captain  was  on  duty  5  days,  September  5  to  10,  178fi  ;  8 
days,  from  January  10  to  18,  1787 ;  and  3  days,  from  February  6  to  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1787.  His  pay  was  5«.  4rf.  perday;  rations  extra.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  on  duty  5  days,  from  September  5  to  ID.  1786,  and  his  pay 
waa  3«.  6  2-Ad.  per  day.  The  ensign  was  cn  duty  2  days,  fiom  February 
6  to  8,  1787,  at  3<.  per  day.  The  clerk  was  on  duty  2  days,  September 
8  to  10,  1786,  at  Is.  9  2-id.  per  day.  The  roll  minutely  specifies  every 
particular  in  tabubir  form  and  the  total  amount  of  wages  and  rations 
for  the  whole  was  £7  I5s.  4  2— iri.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  gone 
from  home  on  this  service — in  other  words,  to  have  left  town.  The  roll  I 
is  signed  by  the  captain,  and  waa  sworn  before  John  Avery,  Justice  of  ' 
the  Peace,  Suff.'lk  as.,  Boston,  May  10,  1787.  I 

Tho  acceptance  of  the  resignatiOD  of  Captain  Josiah  Richardson  is 
preserTed— a  very  handsome  specimen  of  handwriting— and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts. 

"  Council  Chamber,  Boston,  2d  October,  1787, 
'*  This  may  certify  that  his  excellency  the  Governor  has  accepted  of 
the  resignation  of  Josiali  Richardson  as  captain  of  the  3d  company  in  the 
2d  Regiment,  in  the  2d  BrigRxle,  and  in  the  3d  Division  of  the  Militia  of 
thi£  O)iiuuonwealth,  comprehending  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

*'  Attest:  John  Avery,  Jun.  Sec'y.^' 

Note. — Two  undated  papers  relate  to  the  exciting  period  of  the  Shays* 
Rebellion,  and  to  members  of  this  company.  The  first  coDtuina  the 
statement  that  Major  John  Hastings,  for  Loamml  Reed,  hired  Joseph 
Ertton;  'Squire  Thompson  hired  John  Buxton  ;  Josiah  Pierce,  for  Leon- 
ard Richardson,  hire*l  John  Holden  ;  Rov.  Samuel  Siirgeant  hired  Ed- 
ward Wyer  ;  Jeduthuu  Rirhardson  hired  Jeduthnn  Richardson,  Jr.  ; 
fiamnel  Tidd  hired  J(»seph  Skinner  (3d)  ;  Captain  RIcliardson  hired  Silas 
Wyman  ;  Ichabod  Paiker  hired  James  Buz[zell  ?]  Johnson  ;  John  Wy- 
man  hired  William  Dickeon.  These  were  prominent  citizens,  evidently 
hiring  men  for  substitutes  or  soldiers  for  the  campaign— actual  or  ex- 
pected. 

The  other  paper  is  a  letter  In  the  form  of  a  warning  to  the  militia 
offlcera  and  the  Selectmen  to  perform  their  duty  : 

"  To  the  Offlcera  in  Woburn,  Pr.  favour  of  Mr.  David  Winn  : 

"East  Sudbury.  Jany.  2l8t  [1787].  To  the  Militia  Officers  and  Select- 
men of  both  Parishes  In  Woburn  : 

"Gent.  You  may  depend,  If  yoar  men  detached  do  not  join  their 


1  "  Each  soldier  waa  to  equip  himself  with  a  good  fire-arm,  having  a 
steel  or  iron  ramrod  and  spring  to  retain  the  same,  a  worm,  a  priming- 
wire  and  brush,  bayonet  fitted  to  his  gun,  a  scjibbard  with  belt  therefor 
,  .  .  a  cartridge-box  .  ,  .  six  flints,  one  pound  of  powder  .  .  .  leaden 
balls  .  .  .  blanket,  canteen,  or  wooden  bottle."  The  Early  Militia  System 
o/  MoAsachtwUit,  in  Proceedings  of  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity^  for 
1885,  p.  115.  For  an  explanation  <jf  the  terms  Train  Band  and 
Alarm  LLat,  and  many  other  matters,  see  that  article. 


corps  within  six  days  that  they  will  absolutely  be  sent  for  and  brought  to 
camp,  and  dfalt  with  as  deserters.  Wishing  that  such  a  disagreeable 
matter  might  not  take  place,  beg  you  to  send  the  men  forward. 

•'AViLLIAM  BlANCUAUD,  dipf* 

The  historian  McMa8*er  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  MasBachuselta 
militia  of  that  period  in  vol.  i.,  p.  319,  of  his  Ilialory  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  words  : 

"Tlie  troops  wbicli  tlie  State  had  assembled,  while  they  passed  under 
the  name  of  militia,  were  very  different  from  tho  holiday  soldiers  which 
could  now,  in  a  like  emergency,  be  gathered  from  the  same  places.  They 
were  an  army  of  veterans.  Scarce  an  officer  among  them  but  had 
gained  his  rank  by  meritorious  services  in  the  lato  war.  In  the  ranks 
marched  many  men  who  had  taken  up  arms  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution,  had  joined  the  Continentals  and  had  served  with  the  lUus- 
trious  chief  to  the  close  ;  had  participated  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
along  the  Hudson,  and  had  been  present  at  the  surrender  of  York- 
town.  Even  the  greenest  had  seen  something  of  battles  and  sieges. 
Some  had  lined  the  fences  on  tliat  memorable  day  when  the  British 
were  driven  out  of  Lexington  town.  Some  had  stood  in  the  trenches 
with  Warren,  and  had  seen  the  red-coats  twice  come  up,  and  twice  In 
confusion  go  down  the  slope  of  Breed's  Hill.  Others  had  formed  part 
of  the  army  which  had  laid  siege  to  Boston,  and  had  looked  on  with 
grim  pleasure  as  the  ships  bearing  the  troops  of  Howe  stood  out  to 
sea." 

Note. — For  a  critical  account  of  the  Shays'  Rebellion  see  Winsor's 
Nan-,  and  Orit.  Hist,  of  ^mer,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  227-231.  Daniel  Shays 
was  its  leader.  At  the  last  '"the  militia  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
State  was  put  in  motion,  and  the  main  body  proceeded  westward, 
under  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  to  the  scene  of  the  chiefest  disorder. 
The  supporters  of  the  law  presented  a  front  before  which  the  ill- 
organized  mob  quailed."  Under  references  tliis  authority  cites  Minot's 
History  of  the  hisurrection  in  Mass.  as  the  principal  contemporary 
account,  and  it  is  likely  the  best  and  most  complete,  and  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  author  for  its  fairness  and  classic  literary  stylo.  It  waa 
published  at  Boston  in  1788;   2d  ed.  in  1810. 

Thompson's  Diari/  Woburn,  also  referred  to  the  insurrection.  See 
copied  diary,  pp.  72-78,  and  notes.  The  author,  aged  55,  went  to  Cam- 
bridge and  saw  the  '*  regiments  mustered,"  Nov  1, 1788,  alluded  to  on  a 
previous  page  ;  the  weather  was  fair,  and  on  tho  same  day  he  returned 
home.    He  was  then  a  member  of  the  General  Court. 

Extracts  from  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq's.,  diary, 
relating  to  local  military  afTairs  after  1780  : 

Musters. 

1784,  June  23. — Very  hot  weather.  General  muster,  Col.  Brown*8 
regiment  at  Chelmsford. 

1787,  Oct.  18. — Cold,  but  fair.    Regiment  mustered  at  Heading. 

1788,  Sept.  30. — Cloudy.    Regimental  muster  at  Woburn. 

1789,  Oct.  8.-  Good  day.    Muster  at  Medford.    Went  to  Boston. 

1790,  Oct.  7.-— Muster  at  Wilmington,  Regimental. 

1791,  Oct.  6.— At  home.  Fair,  good  day.  General  muster  at  Wal- 
tham. 

1794,  Oct.  8. — Cloudy  aome,  and  muster  of  Regiment  in  Town, 

1796,  Oct.  3.— Cloudy,  little  laln.    Muster  at  Reading. 

1797,  Sept.  26.— Cloudy,  rain.  Muster  at  Concord.  Rain  prevented 
most  of  their  manoeuvering. 

1798,  Oct.  2.— At  Probate.    No  Court.    Muster;  and  [at]  Lexington. 

1799,  Sept.  5. — Militia  muster  complaints;  5  all  settled. 

ISOf,  Aug,  27. — Came  from  Chelmsford.  Mu8j:er  at  Concord.  Thunder 
and  rain. 

1802,  Oct.  6.— Fine  day.    To  Cambridge  ;  to  Waltham  muster. 

1803,  Sept.  29.— Muster  in  New  Bridge  (Home  of  the  Diarist.  Fair 
weather  for  the  occasion).  "Muster,"  he  says,  "of  five  companies,  one 
of  horse,  on  my  land  (the  29th)  and  Colonel  Baldwin's." 

This  ends  all  reference  in  the  indexed  diary.  Later  incidents  are 
the  following : 

1808. — A  general  muster  in  "Woburn  on  Benjamin  "Wyman's  plain. 
1812.— Another  general  muster  in  Woburn.      Diarist  eighty-one 
years  old. 

Lpgal. 

1799,  Jan.  8.— Militia  cavalry,  actions.  1799,  Sept.  6.— Militia  mus- 
ter, complaints.    See  MusrERS. 

Trainingt. 

1782,  July  1.— Training,  [Age  of  Diarist  50  years.]  Juue  3,  1783, 
Ditto. 
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1780,  1)00.  25.— TraliiliigB.  Tlio  ftdiliofls  roiiil.  [Having  roforoiico  to 
SliayH'  Itoliolllon.  Tlio  diarist  boliig  **  In  Town"  was  duubtleas 
pi-pHont.    Tliie  winter  was  the  Boveioat  for  nmnj  ycnrn]. 

ITHS,  April  '28. — Cloudy,  rainy.    Training.    View  arms. 

1788,  .Iniio  'in. — Rainy,  cloudy.    Training.    West  Company. 

17IIII,  Sopt,         Rainy.  Training. 

171)7,  .Inly  4.  — l''alr,  dry  ;  some  air.  Training.  Indepondonco,  etc. 
[DiarUt  aged  Of)]. 

1799,  .lune  17.— Fair.    Train.    Parisli-meoting.  Hot. 

[Tlio  diarist  was  eildently  a  motnhor  of  the  East  Company;  his 
house  being  on  tiie  east  side  of  the  main  road  which  constituted  the 
diTision  line,  for  taxable  and  mililary  purposes,  between  the  east.nnd 
west  sections  of  the  town.  The  weatlior  for  the  above  recorded  train- 
ings was  not  very  favorable]. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Diarist  alludes  to  the  anniversaries  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
Fight  in  178:),  1789  (14  years),  1791,  17U3  (18  years),  1794  (19  years). 

1799,  July  22. — Fair,  good  weather.  Brigade  ofTlcers  met  at  A. 
Thompson's  [Abijah  Thompson  then  keeping  a  public  bouse.'] 

Captain  Baldwin's  Company,  1802. — There  is  extant  a  printed 
blank  containing  a  return  of  Captain  B.  F.  Baldwin's  company  in 
the  2d  Regt.,  Ist  Brig.,  3d  Div.  of  niilltia,  1802.  We  have  not  space 
for  all  the  details  given,  but  a  few  will  suffice.  Tlie  otlicers  were  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant  and  an  ensign.  There  was  one  sergeant,  five 
drummers  and  fifers,  and  fifty-three  rank  and  file.  The  company  was 
evidently  ununifornied.  There  Is  a  muster  roll  extant  of  the  same 
company,  under  tiie  same  captain,  also  dated  1802.  It  Is  on  a  printed 
blank.  The  company  is  one  of  foot,  and  reasonably  well  equipped. 
We  would  gladly,  had  we  room,  give  the  names  of  all.  The  follow- 
ing were  tlie  names  of  the  sergeants  and  musicians  :  Sergeants,  1. 
Josiah  Kichardson  (;id) ;  2.  Henry  Parker;  3.  Randolph  Wyman  ;  4. 
Daniel  Johnson.  Musicians,— Jolin  Edgell  and  Peter  W.  Edgell,  drum 
niers;  Charles  Thompson,  Joshua  Bichardsnn,  Caleb  KIchardson,  Jesse 
Brown  and  James  Locke,  filers. 

Cavalry  Company. — In  1797  a  company  of  this 
arm,  composed  of  men  from  Woburn,  Reading  and 
Wilmington,  was  formed,  Benjamin  Wyman  being 
the  captain.  On  parade  they  looifed  finely,  iu  a  uni- 
form composed  of  a  scarlet  coat  trimmed  with  yellow, 
buff  vests,  buckskin  pants,  high  boots,  and  a  bear- 
skin hat  with  a  tall,  red  plume.  The  second  captain 
was  John  Symmes,  and  other  captains  were  Noah 
Smith,  Bill  Eussell,  George  W.  Reed,  Joaiah  Locke, 

  Stanley,  of  Wilmington,  Thomas  Emerson  and 

Isaac  Upton,  of  Reading,  Sewall  Winn,  of  Wake- 
field (or  South  Reading),  Jonas  Parker  and  David 
Damon,  of  Reading,  in  1822  and  1824,  and  the  last 
captain,  Samuel  Loathe,  of  Woburn,  who  commanded 
in  1825.  A  roll  of  this  company  is  said  to  exist.  In 
1828  it  was  formally  disbanded.  Cf.  Woburn  Budget, 
Nov.  4,  1869. 

Washington  Light  Infantry.— About  1823 
Woburn  had  some  members  in  an  independent  rifle 
company  in  Reading.  Being  about  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, they  thought  Woburn  might  afford  an  independ- 
ent company  of  the  same  kind.  Others  joined  ihem, 
and  a  charter  was  'granted  July  5,  1823.  It  became 
quite  popular.  The  uniform  consisted  of  a  blue  coat 
with  narrow  skirts,  trimmed  with  gold  lace;  white 
pants,  and  leather  bcll-top  hat,  surmounted  with  a 
black  plume  twenty-two  inches  long.  It  was  attached 

'  1  This  statement  is  verified  by  the  Thompson  Memorial,  pp.  51,  52. 
On  Fob.  22,  1799,  while  the  Diarist  was  at  General  Court,  Boston,  he 
records  the  fact  that  it  was  "Gen'l  Washington's  Birthday,"  and  tliat 
cannon  were  fired  [at  Boston],  etc.,  and  that  the  day  was  unpleasant, 
there  being  a  "frozen  rain." 


to  the  first  brigade,  third  diviHion.  On  the  4lh  of 
July,  1824,  the  company  was  presented  with  a  stand- 
ard by  the  ladies  of  Woburn.  The  company  was 
present  at  the  reception  of  Lafayette,  in  Boston,  in 
1824.  Its  captains  were  Jeremiah  Converse,  Jr., 
coinmiHsioned  Aug.  18,  1824;  James  Jaques,  of  Wil- 
mington, afterwards  colonel ;  Edmund  Parker,  after- 
wards of  Winchester,  and  Marshall  Tidd,  the  last 
captain  of  the  company.  The  company  was  dis- 
banded Oct.  13,  1834,  being  the  last  of  the  old  oigan- 
izations  before  the  advent  of  the  present  Woburn 
Mechanic  Phalanx.  Cf.  Woburn  Budget,  Nov.  11, 
1859. 

A  request  from  Jeremiah  Converse,  Jr.,  captain  of 
the  Washington  Infantry,  to  the  selectmen,  is  pre- 
served, asking  for  powder  for  muster  for  the  Woburn 
members  of  that  company.  The  request  is  dated 
Sept.  25,  1824.  The  powder  comprising  the  town's 
stock  was,  at  that  date,  kept  in  the  brick  powder- 
house  still  remaining  on  Powder-house  Hill,  near  the 
Common  and  old  burying-ground  in  Woburn.  This 
has  been  a  familiar  object  in  the  landscape  for  many 
years.  On  Nov.  4,  1811,  the  town  voted  to  build  a 
magazine  to  keep  the  town  stock  of  powder  in.  The 
committee  chosen  to  build  it  were  Col.  Benjamin  F. 
Baldwin,  Major  Benjamin  Wyman,  and  Capt.  William 
Fox.  It  was  ordered  to  be  built  of  brick.  Its  site 
was  selected  by  the  committee,  and  the  spot  was  con- 
venient and  was  safe  in  case  of  an  explosion.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  finished  after  March  23,  1812.  Bricks 
were  brought  from  Medford  for  its  coEstruction,  and 
by  Sept.  2,  1812,  the  bricks  and  lumber  left  at  the 
magazine  after  its  completion  were  disposed  of,  and 
the  fences  repaired,  showing  that  by  that  time  it  was 
completed.  About  1820  it  was  repaired.  It  stands 
on  public  land,  and  may  soon  be  removed.  It  has 
not  been  in  use  for  many  years.  For  a  fuller  account 
of  the  expenses  of  building  it,  see  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  Woburn  Journal  for  Jan.  26,  1883. 

Woburn  Mechanic  Phalanx. — The  history  of 
this  company  is  very  fully  written  to  1859,  in  the 
Woburn  Budget  articles,  commencing  Nov.  18,  1859. 
We  have  space  only  for  a  brief  compendium  of  the 
information  there  obtained.  It  was  a  volunteer  corps 
in  distinction  from  the  compulsory  training  of  the 
old  militia.  In  its  earlier  days  it  was  distinguished 
for  its  proficiency  in  drill,  and  bore  a  good  repuiation 
in  the  general  volunteer  militia  of  the  State.  It  was 
formed  in  the  year  1835, — the  State  aulhoiizing  its 
formation  on  July  6,  1835,  as  a  new  company  of  light 
infantry  in  the  second  regiment,  first  brigade,  third 
division,  and  Sergt.  Charles  L.  Moore  was  directed  to 
assemble  the  company  at  the  vestry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's meeting-house,  in  Woburn,  on  Thursday,  Oct. 
1,  1835,  at  3  P.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  cap- 
tain, lieutenant  and  ensign  for  the  said  company. 
Oct.  1,  1835,  is  therefore  considered  the  birthday  of 
this  compan)'.  Samuel  B.  White  was  the  first  cap- 
tain.    Other  captains  were   William  Woodberry, 
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Charles  Carter,  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn,  Walter  Wy- 
man,  Albert  Thompson,  Timothy  Winn,  William  T. 
Grammer,  Charles  S.  Converse,  Abijah  F.  Thompson, 
Cyrus  Tay,  Edwin  F.  Wyer,  Luke  R.  Tidd,  Alonzo 
L.  Richardson,  John  W.  Ellard,  Charles  W.  Con- 
verse, George  il.  Buchanan,  George  A.  Simocds, 
Horace  N.  Conn,  and  William  C.  Parker,  the  present 
commander.  For  man}'  years  its  designation  has 
been  Company  G,  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and 
in  the  war  between  the  States,  1861-65,  it  accom- 
panied that  regiment  on  two  tours  of  active  service, — 
one  of  nine  months  and  another  of  one  hundred  days. 
The  account  of  the  service  of  the  company  during 
that  period  belongs  to  another  part  of  this  sketch. 
In  1842  the  ladies  of  Woburn  presented  the  company 
with  a  standard.  On  the  27th  of  Feb.,  1856,  the 
company  held  a  grand  ball  in  the  Lyceum  Hall,  on 
the  completion  of  that  building.  On  Oct.  1,  1885,  it 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  a  grand  parade 
of  its  present  and  past  members,  and  a  banquet.  Gf. 
Woburn  Journal,  Oct.  2,  1885 ;  Advertiser,  Oct.  8, 1885. 

The  Budget  articles  describe  the  early  uniforms  of 
the  company.  In  1849  a  notable  uniform  was  adopt- 
ed, which  was  worn  by  the  company  for  about  ten 
years.  It  was  doubtless  the  most  attractive  and  popu- 
lar uniform  the  company  ever  had,  but  not  the  most 
useful  for  active  service.  It  consisted  of  a  tall  black 
bearskin  hat  with  a  handsome  gilt  tassel,  of  a  gray 
suit  with  white  facings  and  white  stripes,  white  cross- 
belts  and  epaulets,  and  an  abundance  of  gilt  buttons 
and  gilded  ornaments.  Its  drill,  at  this  time,  was  of 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Timothy  Winn  was  its 
ruling  spirit  and  populaf  commander ;  B.  F.  Wyer 
and  John  Robbins  its  constant  and  able  field  music, 
• — Wyer,  its  drummer  and  Robbins,  its  fifer.  This 
was  the  company  of  the  writer's  boyhood,  which 
fired  his  military  ardor  and  gave  him  his  ideal  of  what 
a  military  organization  was.  With  the  opening  of 
the  war  of  1861  a  gray  uniform  with  black  facings 
and  stripes  was  adopted,  minus  the  great  bearskin  of 
yore,  which  was  so  impressive  to  the  youthful  spec- 
tator, and  excited  his  wonder  how  one  could  wear  so 
apparently  heavy  and  certainly  hot  article  of  head- 
gear. The  company  at  this  time  drilled  daily  for 
weeks  in  the  public  streets,  and  the  four  squads  could 
be  seen  constantly  passing  and  repassing. 

Benjamin  Edgell. — The  interesting  details  al- 
ready alluded  to  as  referring  to  him  are  described  at 
length  in  the  index  to  the  Wyman  Colleclion  of 
MSS.  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  pp.  215-221. 

First  aofl  principally,  there  is  an  account-book  containing  a  journal, 
macb  beecribbled  and  tallow  stained,  of  a  cruise  of  Benjamin  Edgell 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  privateer  "  Pownall,"  of  Massachusetts, 
f.om  Dec.  8,  1757,  to  June  24,  1758.  He  appears  to  have  worked  for 
Isaac  Stone,  of  Lexington,  from  Aug.,  1755,  to  Nov.,  1757.  In  the 
journal  are  given  the  names  of  all  the  islands  visited  in  the  course  of 
cruising  for  French  vessels.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a  blood  red 
eclipae  of  the  moon  (Jan.  24,  1758),  the  times  of  its  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing being  given.  They  were  forced  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
two  men^>f-war  vessels,  one  a  sixty  and  the  other  a  fifty-gun  ship. 
On  the  10th  of  February  they  met  with  a  Spanisb  sloop,  which  for 
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want  of  proper  papera  became  their  prize.  She  was  loaded  with  augur, 
coffye  and  indigo,  and  wna  sent  to  Boston.  Soon  afterwards  they  cap- 
tured two  Dutch  ahips,  which  they  exatiUned  for  contraband  French 
articles,  but  finding  notliing  the  captain  ordered  them  dischiirged. 
The  name  of  the  *'Pownair8"'  captain  was  Sample.  Tho  Dutch  aliipfl 
did  not  thus  easily  escape,  for  two  8lo6p9,  cruising,  in  company  with 
the  "Pownall,"  at  the  moment,  tooli.  possession  of  them.  Later  on, 
in  company  with  a  ship  of  sixteen  carriage  guns,  under  Captain 
Semer,  i  of  New  York,  tliey  pursued  several  sail,  March  10th,  which, 
being  French,  tried  to  evade  pursuit.  After  a  difficult  chase  Captain 
Senier's  ship  came  alongside  the  htndermost.  His  ship,  being  newly 
cleaned,  shot  ahead  about  a  cannon-shot,  and  received  a  broadside 
from  the  "French  ship,"  which  carried  twenty-two  guns  of  the  same 
kind  as  Seiner's  ship,  which  returned  the  flre,  when  the  French 
struck  their  colors;  and,  thereupon,  the  magazine  of  the  French  vessel 
taking  fire,  blew  up  their  sliip  ;  but  whether  accidentally  or  on  pur- 
pose wtLS  not  known,  it  being  thought  the  captain  did  it  to  he  re- 
venged. The  ship's  quarter  deck,  mizzen-inasts  and  sails,  muin-saila, 
all  to  her  fore-sails  were  blown  to  some  distance  from  her,  and  im- 
meihately  she  filled  and  sunk.  Some  of  the  men  were  swimming  and 
some  were  flonting  on  pieces  of  the  wreck  after  she  sunk.  The  launch 
of  the  "Pownall,''  being  sent  earlier  in  the  day  to  watch  the  motion 
of  the  sail,  returning,  rescued  ten  of  these  men,  the  others  all  being 
lost,  there  beiirg  between  seventy  and  eighty  men  on  hoard  the  French 
ship.  Several  of  those  taken  Into  the  launch  had  their  skins  almost 
burned  off.  Captain  Semer'a  vessel  was  damaged  some  by  the  broad- 
side, and  some  by  the  ship  when  she  blew  up,  and  being  somewhat 
disabled,  he  turned  aside  in  pursuit  of  a  large  top-sail  schooner  that 
put  before  the  wind.  The  "Pownall  "  following  the  remaining  sail  of 
the  enemy,  came  alongside  another  ship  and  engaged  it  near  three 
glasses — meaning /iour-j/iasses — before  it  struck.  The  enemy's  ship  had 
seveiul  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  rigging 
cutaway.  The  rigging  of  the  "Pownall'*  was  shattered  considerably, 
but  not  one  of  her  men  was  killed  or  wounded.  The  enemy's  vessel 
hud  eighteen  six-pounders  and  seventy  men.  Owing  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  tUe  chase  by  Captain  Semer,  and  night  coming  on,  the  re- 
maining sail  getting  close  in  with  the  shore,  got  clear.  Other 
adventures  of  the  "Pownall"  are  described  in  the  journal,  which  is 
copied  in  full  in  the  "Wyman  Index."  After  a  complete  refitting  of, 
the  "  Pownall"  at  one  of  the  islands,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  she 
gave  chase,  while  cruising,  to  a  swift -aaillug  brig,  but  after  a  chase 
of  several  hours  she  got  near  enough  to  firo  a  shot,  and  thereupon, 
the  craft  huisted  French  colore  and  returned  the  flre.  After  firing 
thirty  or  furty  shots  from  her  stern-chasers  at  the  "Pownall"  before 
that  vessel  came  alongside,  the  Fi'ench  craft  atruck.  She  was  loaded 
with  wine  and  fiour,  and  proved  a  valuable  prize.  On  June  2d  they 
took  a  French  privateer  schooner.  On  the  7th  they  aet  sail  for  Boa- 
ton  ;  on  the  23d  they  made  land  in  New  England,  and  on  the  24th 
day  of  June,  1758,  in  the  morning,  they  came  to  an  anchor  at  Boa- 
ton. 

"Jamaica,  March  the  10th,  1758," — entered  in  the  journal  aaJamoca 
— waa  therefore  a  red-letter  day  in  Benjamin  EdgelPa  annals.  On 
that  day  occurred  the  great  battle  with  the  French  fieet,  already  de- 
Bcribed  above.  The  home  of  Edgell  at  this  time  was  apparently 
"Lexington  in  New  England,"  as  he  records  It.  Here  he  again 
works  for  Isaac  Stone  from  June,  1758,  to  April,  1759.  He  again 
started  out  on  a  course  of  adventure  in  the  French  War,  arriving 
May  10,  1759,  at  Albany,  to  be  an  assistant  to  Cutler,  the  sutler. 
Here  he  remained  till  Nov.  20,  1769.  From  Dec,  1759,  to  May  20, 
1760,  he  is  again  with  Stone  at  Lexington.  From  June,  1760,  to 
Nov.  18,  1760,  he  was  at  Albany  and  vicinity.  On  Dec.  23,  1760,  he 
was  at  Woicester,  and  from  March,  1761,  to  March,  1782,  again  with 
Stone  at  Lexington.  He  thus  evinced  In  early  life  some  enterprising 
cbaracteristics.    About  1768  he  settled  In  Woburn. 

"Albany,  May  31,  1759,'^  he  says,  "I  went  to  Cutler,  the  Sutler,' 
On  the  22d  inat.  prevloua,  he  appears  to  have  engaged  himself  to  a 
person  named  Cooper.  If  this  was  so,  he  appears  to  have  made  a 
brief  stay  with  him  only.  The  n^ime  of  Cutler,  the  Sutler,  was 
Jonoa  Cutler.  He  mentions  Fort  Miller,  Fort  Edward,  Crown  Point 
and  other  places  in  his  accounts.  Under  date  of  Albany,  May  31, 
1759,  he  fltatea:  "Jonas  Cutler  is  debtor  to  Benjamin  Edgell  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars,  York  money,  or  £4.  On  another  occasion  .'Robert 
Dunkley,  belonging  to  Captain  Bancroft's  company,  was  "Debtor  to 
1  Pint  Rum,  0:1:  6."   The  book  Itself  la  a  rich  mine  of  names  and 


1  Perhaps  Seymour. 
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ni'cnnntn.  II In  lioiiso  nt  Woburn  wns  tlio  contio  of  nuicli  1)u«1iii'Bb 
und  I'oBorL  Foi  iiiBtanco:  "Doct.  Blotigot  cnme  Jmio  20,  1700. 
Drtvlcl  innk  cnmo  Fch.  11,  1771.  Doct.  BliiUgot  loft  on  July  2(J,  1772  "— 
(ippiirinidy  hoiiiilora.  '*  AinoH  lilorlgot,  Jr  ,  began  lilB  your  wltb  nie 
Jiiiio  1':!,  1777;  AiuoH  lilDdgot  engaged  iji  tho  Army  Aug.  18,  1777  ; 
John  Fontnri,  JCr(i.,  engngoU  my  hooso  St'j)t.  11),  1775,  and  ranio  Nov. 
15," — tlio  litllcr  a|i)>ai-(!iilly  a  rofngco  from  BoHlon,  tliun  in  a  Blato  of 
Biogo.  Jobn  ronton.  Captain  and  "ICBq."of  iloBton,  iB  mentioned  in 
Wymjin'B  Oharlcslown  Gcneal.  and  EnUilctt^  p.  343.  Ilia  honso  stood 
on  the  Bite  of  the  present  liouso  of  Dr.  Harlow  on  Main  Street. 

Before  tlie  BapliRt  Society  of  Wobnrn  had  erected  tiieir  flret  nieetlng- 
honflo— tlieir  tlrst  meeting  in  their  new  nteeting-hoiiBe  being  on  Jtliy  20, 
1704— tlieir  ineetingB  were  held,  as  is  well  known,  in  Benjamin  Kdgoll'B 
lionBe,  at  Central  Square.  He  inis  entered  in  hiB  book  of  acrounts  state- 
menlBlo  the  effect  that  "  tliu  Society  met  at  iny  house,  1702,  Ajiril  to 
December,  two  Sabbaths  each  month.  From  April,  17U2,  to  April  27, 
1701,  38  8ahl)ath8.  In  May,  June  and  July,  1704,  two  Sabbaths  each 
montli ;  total,  44  Sabbaths." 

Tlie  booli  also  contains  a  record  of  the  births  of  his  children. 

His  wife  VIH9  a  daiightcr  of  Peter  Wyman,  and  "  I'eter  Wyman's 
Hill,"  ii]  the  rear  of  hiB  Central  Square  house,  which  was  the  Jiontestead 
of  his  wile's  father's  family,  was  recently  dug  away  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, its  soil  being  used  for  the  road-bed. 

From  the  fact  that  doctor  Samuel  Blodgettwas  an  Inmate  of  his  Ijonse 
during  his  first  stay  in  Woburn — fur  three  years  and  one  month  (1769- 
3772) — the  inference  is  that  Doctor  Blodgett  was  introduced  by  him  to 
■\Vohurn,  and  that  Blodgett  was  originally  one  of  the  numerous  Blodgett 
family  of  Lexington,  where  ICdgell  may  have  enjoyed  his  previoue  ac- 
quaintance, or  may  l»e  relatiouBhip.  This  matter  in  taken  up  more  fully 
under  ttie  notice  of  Doctor  Blodgett,  elsewliere.    See  PiiYsrciANS. 

Captain  Benjamin  Edgell's  estate,  sclieduled  in  list  of  179R,  consisted 
Of  1  dwelling-house,  37x28,  w  ith  18  windows  ;  houseof  2  stories,  with 
acre  of  land  adjoining,  the  chimney  not  finished  ;  1  farm  of  10  acres,  north 
on  the  road,  east  on  Jeremiah  Clapp,  south  on  Josiah  Converse,  west  on 
Major  Clapp  ;  1  barn  on  said  land;  2  lots  elsewhere,  and  2  acres  of  salt- 
mai'Bh  in  Medford.  Captain  Benjamin  Edgell  had  10  acres  ;  value  8900 
In  18(11. 

Hisliouse  stood  on  the  estate  recently  Marcellus  Burnham's  (1880)  at 
Central  Square. 

WOBUKN  IN   THE   CiVIL   War   OP  1861-1865.— 

The  "  war  is  ioevitable;  let  it  come."  These  are  the 
■words  at  the  beginning  of  an  editorial  in  the  Woburn 
Weekly  Budget  for  Friday,  April  19,  1861.  The  same 
issue  of  the  p'aper  says  Woburn  was  "wide  awake," 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  being  held  in  the 
Lyceum  Hall  the  evening  of  the  18th  inst.,  to  consid- 
er the  subject  of  raising  a  military  company.  At  this 
meeting  Capt.,  afterwards  Col.,  W.  T.  Grammer,  stated 
that  it  was  desirable  that  Woburn  should  contribute 
her  portion  towards  the  support  of  the  government, 
and  pioposed  to  revive  the  Phalanx — then  in  desue- 
tude— and  raise  a  company  of  eighty  men.  Enlist- 
ment papers  were  then  opened  and  eighteen  past 
members  of  the  Phalanx  signed ;  forty  other  names 
were  procured  the  same  evening,  and  $3350  was 
raised  by  subscription  at  the  satne  meeting.  The  war 
feeling  was  very  general,  and  unbounded  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  The  subscribers  to  the  above  amount  are 
named  in  the  issue  of  the  paper  of  the  above  date. 
There  is  ahso  an  article  on  the  ris3  and  progress  of  the 
war,  and  items  referring  to  it,  principally  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Stoneham  military  company  for  the  seat 
of  hostilities,  with  the  names  of  its  members.  The 
issue  of  the  Budget  for  April  26,  following,  contains 
a  list  of  still  further  contributions,  and  contains  two 
printed  local  sermons  on  the  war  and  other  items 
having  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  war.    More  I 


than  enough  men  were  found  ready  to  join  tho  Pha- 
lanx, and  that  company  had  begun  to  drill  every  day 
and  evening.  The  oHicicrs  were  chosen  informally  at 
first,  and  Timothy  Winn  was  captain,  and  W.  T. 
Grainmcr,  C.  B.  Oonverse,  E.  V.  Wyer  and  T.  Glynn 
lieutenants,  and  Luke  11.  Tidd  orderly  sergeant.  The 
uniform  adopted  wasajiicket  and  pants  of  gray  cloth, 
trimmed  with  black.  A  small  French  cap  corre- 
sponded with  the  rest  in  color.  Under  "  Stoneham 
news,"  in  the  same  number  of  the  paper,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  experience  of  the  Stoneham  company  'n\ 
their  bloody  passage  through  Baltimore  on  April  19, 
1861.*  The  fire-engine  companies  began  drilling  as 
a  home-guard,  and  ilags  were  put  up  by  citizens  very 
generally  as  a  token  of  patriotism. 

Some  trouble  about  the  Phalanx  being  summoned 
as  a  company  to  join  a  New  York  regiment  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  y.,  is  explained  iu  the  issue  of  the  Budget 
for  June  7,  1861.  The  delay  in  being  ordered  out 
served  to  break  up  the  company.  A  portion  of  it, 
however,  volunteered,  and  left  town  on  June  10 
and  11,  1861,  for  the  scene  of  service,  the  first  sec- 
tion, under  Seigt.  John  P.  Crane,  being  accompanied 
to  their  quarters  in  Boston  by  an  escort.  This  section 
expected  to  join  a  New  York  regiment.  The  second, 
and  much  smaller  detachment,  expected  to  join  the 
5th  Massachusetts  regiment  in  Washington.  An  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  at  their  departure  and  the 
lists  of  their  names  are  to  be  found  iu  the  Budget  for 
June  14,  1861.  As  before,  those  who  went  to  New 
York  to  join  a  regiment  of  that  State  experienced 
great  dissatisfaction,  while  the  Washington  party  ex- 
perienced greater  success. 

On  Wednesday,  June  19,  1861,  was  a  famous 
"  training  day  "  in  Woburn.  What  was  left  of  the 
Phalanx  turned  out  for  a  target  shoot,  and  before 
that  parade  was  ended,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Stoneham  Gray  Eagles  unexpectedly  visited  Woburn 
under  Capt.  J.  P.  Gould,  a  regularly  educated  mili- 
tary officer.  This  company  surprised  the  Woburn 
people  by  their  excellence  in  plain  and  fancy  drilling, 
of  which  they  gave  an  exhibition,  and  their  coming 
excited  great  enthusiasm.  Cf.  Woburn  Budget,  June 
21,  1861.  On  the  18th,  ten  more  members  of  the 
Phalanx  had  left  town  for  Washington,  to  recruit  the 
Fifth  Regiment,  after  the  manner  of  the  eleven  who 
went  the  week  before,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  regiment. 

The  troubles  of  the  "  Yonkers  Squad,"  or  the 
thirty-seven  men  who  went  to  New  York  to  join  the 
volunteers  of  that  State,  are  detailed  in  communica- 
tions in  the  Woburn  Budget  for  June  21,  1861.  Most 
of  these  men  joined  the  First  and  Fifth  Massachusetts 


^  In  the  isstie  of  tlie  Budget  for  May  3, 1861,  is  a  long  letter  from  the 
lieutenant  of  tho  Stoneham  company,  describing  the  events  of  the  19lh  of 
April,  etc.,  and  in  the  Wohmn  Journal  for  April  27,  1301,  are  other  In- 
toreBting  letters  from  members  of  the  Stoneham  company  on  the  Baine 
Buliject.  The  papers  from  this  time  forward  are  full  of  letters  from  the 
seat  of  war.  , 
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Regiments.  There  were  twenty-seven  of  the  Phalanx 
in  the  Fifth  Regiment  on  June  24,  1S61.  A  listof  the 
names  of  the  Woburn  soldiers  to  date  is  presented  in 
the  Budget  for  June  28,  15(51.  An  attempt  to  revive 
the  Phalanx,  consisting  of  forty  members  only,  by  the 
departure  of  mem.ber3,  was  made  at  this  period,  but 
it  was  not  successful,  and  on  July  6,  1861,  it  was  dis- 
banded by  an  order  from  the  State.  Attempts  were 
immediately  made  to  raise  another  company.  This 
company  was  the  Woburn  Union  Guard. 

lu  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  the  Fifth 
Regiment  took  part,  and  consequently,  the  Woburn 
men  in  iL  But  one  was  hurt  and  he  not  seriously — 
Robert  Pemberton.  In  the  Budget  for  Aug.  2,  1S61, 
is  an  account  cf  the  reception  of  these  men  and  others 
in  Woburn,  on  the  close  of  their  term  of  three  months' 
service,  a  celebration  being  lield  on  Wednesday,  July 
31sf,  previous. 

WoBCRX  Uxiox  GuAKD. — This  company  was  or- 
ganized at  Woburn,  July  27,  1S61.  and  Samuel  I. 
Thompson  was  chosen  captain,  and  John  P.  Crane, 
first  lieutenant.  This  company  was  soon  sent  into 
camp.  Though  not  large  in  numbers,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go,  if  they  could  be  received,  and  recruit  on 
the  field.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  get  a  position 
in  some  regiment  and  they  were  successful.  The 
command  was  first  attached  to  the  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment, then  encamped  at  Lynnfield.  The  number  of 
men  was  about  forty.  On  Wednesday  noon,  Aug.  7th, 
the  company  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  for 
a  week  past  had  been  used  as  a  drill  hall,  and  marched 
from  there  directly  to  the  depot,  where  they  took  the 
cars  at  1. 15.  A  large  concourse  of  citizens  accompa- 
nied them  there.  This  was  the  first  detachment  of 
soldiers  from  Woburn  that  left  town  as  a  company. 
Their  names  are  given  in  the  Woburn  Budget  for 
Aug.  9,  1861.  A  description 'of  the  camp  is  given 
in  the  Budget  for  Aug.  16,  1861.  The  company  was 
soon  afterwards  transferred  to  another  regiment,  and 
on  September  16th  was  attached  to  the  Twenty-second 
Regiment,  Col.  Henry  Wilson's,  and  left  for  the  seat 
of  war  Oct.  8,  1861.  The  majority  of  the  company 
were  Wobum  men,  and  the  company  had  been  ren- 
dered efficient  by  a  camp  duty  of  two  months  at 
Lynnfield  before  their  departure.  Before  this  com- 
pany had  left,  talk  waa  made  of  forming  a  second 
company  from  Woburn,  and  on  Sept.  27,  1861,  the 
report  was  that  twenty-nine  names  were  upon  the  en- 
listment paper;  at  that  time  it  waa  estimated  that 
with  this  proposed  company,  Wobum  would  have  as 
good  as  three  companies  in  the  field,  because,  besides 
the  two  compani^  not  yet  gone,  there  were  about 
seventy-five  other  Wobum  men  then  serving  in  other 
regiments. 

An  account  of  the  departure  of  the  Woburn  Union 
Guard  to  the  war  is  given  in  the  Budget  for  Oct.  11, 
1S61,  and  also  a  roll  of  the  men's  names.  There  were 
104  men  in  the  company,  of  which  number  Woburn 
sent  fortv-seren.    There  were  six  Wobum  men  iu 


the  Twenty-second  Regiment  besides  those  in  this 
company,  whose  regimental  designation  was  Co,  F. 
These  were  E.  Hackett,  commissary  sergeant,  J,  K. 
Richardson  and  Alonzo  Teel,  in  Co.  D,  and  Cornelius 
and  Thomas  Connolly  and  Patrick  Kelly  in  Co.  G,  A 
letter  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  Union  Guard, 
giving  an  account  of  their  journey,  is  published  in  the 
Budget  for  Oct  25, 1861.  As  the  career  of  this  com- 
pany is  very  fully  described  by  one  of  its  members, 
John  L.  Parker,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond Regiment,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  further 
with  it  here.  Mr.  Parker  joiued  the  company 
at  the  front,  and  began  letters  in  his  paper,  the 
Woburn  Budget,  in  the  issue  for  Dec.  13,  1861,  which 
were  continued  for  some  time,  giving  a  very  minute 
account  of  the  doings  of  the- company  from  day  to 
day.  A  full  list  of  all  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  army  or  navy  from  Woburn  waa  published 
in  the  same  paper  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  10,  1862. 
The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  service 
then  had  been  269,  Among  them  were  one  surgeon, 
S.  W.  Drew,  9th  Regt.;  one  major,  E.  Burbank,  I2th 
Regt.;  two  captains,  J,  W.  McDonald,  11th  Regt ,  and 
S.  I.  Thompson,  22d  Regt.;  two  first  lieutenants,  J.  P. 
Crane,  22d  Regt.,  and  Cyrus  Tay,  lat  Battalion  ;  and 
one  assistant  surgeon  U.  S,  Navy,  S.  W.  Abbott.  To 
the  list  of  commissioned  officers  thus  given  were 
added  later,  G.  W.  Batchelder,  lieutenant  19th  Regt.; 
John  Wallace,  captain  or  lieutenant  of  receiving-ship 
"Ohio;"  and  E.  F.  Wyer,  first  lieutenant  Ist  Bat- 
talion. In  the  battles  before  Richmond  at  this  period 
the  casualties  to  Wobum  soldiers  were  numerous, 
and  lists  of  those  injured  were  given  in  the  Budget 
for  July  11-18,  1862.  In  July,  1862,  enlistments  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  from  a  call  for  troop-s  by  the 
General  Government,  and  an  attempt  was  again  made, 
and  successfully,  to  raise  a  full  company  from 
Wobum.  This  company  waa  the  Woburn  National 
Rangers. 

The  brave  Captain  Samuel  I.  Thompson  having 
received  a  fatal  wound  in  battle,  and  experienced 
impriaooment  by  the  enemy  and  a  release  and 
transportation  to  Baltimore,  died  there  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  Wo- 
burn for  interment  A  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
bravery  and  ability  in  the  Bridget  for  August  Ist, 
and  an  obituary  and  arrangement  for  his  funeral 
procession  appeared  in  the  Budget  for  Angust  8, 
1862.  For  account  of  his  funeral  see  Budget  for 
August  15, 1862.' 

The  first  death  of  a  soldier  of  Wobum  birth  among 
the  Woburn  volunteers  in  the  war  waa  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Captain  Thompson's  company,  viz. :  Andrew 
J.  Harris,  who  died  of  disease  March  2,  1862,  aged 
nineteen  years.  In  the  same  battle  in  which  Captain 
Thompson  received  his  fatal  wound,  was  killed  his 
son.  Corporal  F.  W.Thompson,  aged  seventeen  years. 

ICf,  J7ii5iii/i«jii  Memorial,  pp.  1T2-1T4. 
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John  P.  Crune  succeeded  S.  I.  Thompson  as  captain 
of  this  company  in  Auguat,  1S')2.  The  Union  Guard 
was  reduced  by  looses  to  nine  members  (per  Toicns- 
wjQTi  of  June  24,  l}i64).  The  return  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  is  the  suliject  of  an  article  in  the 
Wuburn  Journal  for  October  15,  1864.  But  one  per- 
son belonginj^  to  the  regiment — Charles  Day — arrived 
in  Woburn,  and  the  celebration  that  had  been  pre- 
pared was  all  in  his  honor. 

The  Twenty-second  Massachusetts  Eegiment  was 
one  of  the  leading  infantry  regiments,  in  point  of 
numerical  loss  in  the  Union  armies,  during  the  war. 
lis  total  in  killed  or  died  of  wounds  was  "ilG.    It  can 
fairly  claim  the  honor  of  having  encountered  the 
hardest  fighting  in  the  war.    Its  per  cent,  of  loss  was 
15.5,  while  the  highest  per  cent,  stated  was  19.7.  Its 
loss  in  killed  at  Gaines'  Mill  was  84.    Company  F's 
loss  in  killed  and  died  of  wounds  during  its  service 
was. — officers,  1 ;  men,  20;  total,  21.    Died  of  disease, 
accidents,  in  prison,  etc.,  men,  10.   Total  AnrollmeDt> 
131.     Its  list  of  battles  is  a  long  one,  including 
Gaines'  Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  Gettysburg,  Wilderne>s 
and  Spottsylvania.    It  was  stationed  for  a  time  at 
Hall's  Hill,  Va.,  and  in  March,  1802,  commenced  ac- 
tive service  in  the  Peninsular  army.     Bealton,  Va,, 
was  its  winter-quarters  afterwards.      The  Thirty- 
second  Regiment,  in  which  was  a  number  of  Woburn  j 
men,  appropriated  its  remnants.     Cf.   Fox,  Jiegi-  j 
mental  Losses,  etc.  1 
During  the  term  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  j 
in  service,  John  P.  Crane  was  made  captain  and  | 
William  R.  Bennett  first  lieutenant,  the  latter  having  | 
been  second  lieutenant.    Both  of  these  officers  were 
of  Woburn. 

In  the  Thirty-second  Raiment  Woburn  had  three 
captains — Cyrus  Tay,  John  E.  Tidd  and  Joseph  S. 
Wymaa — all  of  whom  had  been  lieutenants. 

Woburn  National  Rangers. — This  company  i 
of  101  men  was  raised  in  Woburn  in  the  space  of  fif-  | 
teen  days,  and  sent  to  camp.    The  election  of  officers  | 
resulted  in  the  making  of  John  I.  Richardson  cap-  | 
tain,  Luke  R.  Tidd  first  lieutenant  and  James  Mc- 
Feely  second  lieutenant.     On  August  5,  1862,  the 
company  started  for  camp  at  Lynnfield.   A  roll  of 
this  company  was  published  in  Xhi  Budget  for  August 
29,  1862.    At  this  time  L.  F.  Wyman  was  isecond 
lieutenant  of  the  company,  Mr.  McFeely  having  re- 
signed, and  the  company  had  5  sergeants,  8  corporals, 
2  musicians,  1  wagoner  and  the  regulation  number  of 
privates.   This  company  was  attached  to  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Regiment  (three  years'  troops),  and  left  with 
the  regiment  for  Washington  on  September  0,  1862. 
Its  company  letter  was  K.  A  history  of  this  company 
by  one  of  its  members  is  publkhed  in  the  Budget  for 
September  4,  1863.'    To  this  time  two  members  only 
had  died.    This  company  suffered  much  in  the  bat- 
tles of  May,  1864,  and  a  large  number  of  the  company 

>  Cr.  Towdtmm,  U*rcb  4,  18G4. 


j  were  made  prisoners  Augu.-^t  1!>,  lS(j4.    The  Journal 
j  for  October  8,  16t'>4,  slated  that  ihia  company  ihcn 
I  numbered  for  duly,  lo  privates,  o  corporals  and  2  ser- 
!  geanls.    A  receptiuu  at  Woburn  of  Co.  K,  3itth  regt., 
is  mentioned  in  the  Journal  on  June  3,  lb<io.  On 
June  6  and  7  the  members  of  Co.  K,  39th,  arrived, 
j  and  on  June  8  Co.  B,  11th  regt.,  arrived  in  town.  See 
Journal  for  June  10,  18Go,  in  which  a  particular  roll 
of  Co.  K,  man  by  man,  is  published. 

A  hiotory  of  Co.  K,  3yth,  was  printed  in  the 
Jountal  for  June  17,  l!^5.  The  company  and  regi- 
ment both  eubtained  unusually  heavy  lutt.tes  by  deaths 
in  Confederate  prisons.  The  deaths  in  liie  3;»th  dur- 
ing the  war  (27f)  included  102  in  the  enemy's  prisons, 
the  regiment  having  lost  246  men  captured  in  the  bat- 
tle at  the  Weldon  Railroad. — Fox.  its,  first  destina- 
tion was  Washington;  2d,  Arlington  Heights;  3d, 
Edwards  Ferry,  etc.  It  renr:ained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  for  some  time,  :iud  al'tervrards  joined  the- 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Its  principal  battles  were 
Spottsylvania,  Va..  May  S-13,  ISm,  and  Weldon 
Railroad,  Va.,  August  19,  ISm.  According  to  the  local 
paper,  June  10, 1SU.3,  the  company's  death  losses  were 
6  killed;  died  of  wounds,  6 ;  of  disease,  5 ;  in  prison,  13. 

During  the  term  of  service  of  this  company  Luke 
R.  Tidd  became  captain,  Luther  F.  Wymau  1st  lieut., 
Charles  K.  Conn  1st  lieut.,  William  McDeviit  1st 
lieut,,  George  E.  Fowie  lot  lieut.,  Oscar  Pe.-3ona  2d 
lieut.,  George  H.  Dennett  2d  lieut.,  all  of  Woburn. 

The  Nine  Months'  CoiiPANY,  ok  the  Wobukn 
Mechanic  Phalanx.— On  August  14,  1S62,  the 
formation  of  another  volunteer  company  from  Wo- 
burn was  begun.  This  was  to  be  a  company  of  nine 
months'  men,  and  it  chose  for  its  commisaioned  offi- 
cers, W.T.  Grammer,  capt. ;  C.  S.  Converse,  1st  lieut. ; 
W.  A.  Colegaie,  2d  lieut.  It  was  enrolled  also  as  a 
part  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  State,  and  was  to 
be  known  as  Co.  G,  oth  regt.  Lists  of  the  names  en- 
rolled are  given  in  the  Budget  for  August  29,  1S62, 
and  September  12,  1S62,  the  company  having  left  fur 
camp  at  Wenham,  on  the  10. h  inst..  preceding.  A 
roll  of  honor  of  Cos,  K,  39ch  regt,  and  G,  5th 
regt.,  was  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Budget  fur 
October  3,  1862. 

The  local  war  spirit  was  kept  up  in  a  measure  at 
this  time  by  such  organizations  as  the  Rifle  Club 
(Nov.  15,  1861);  the  Woburn  Brass  Band  (July 
18,  1862);  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies  (1863);  a  juvenile 
military  company  at  the  Warren  Academy,  furni-thed 
with  muskeu  by  the  trustees  (June  5,  1863),  a  pre- 
cursor cf  the  more  recent  High  School  battalion ;  the 
Woburn  State  Guard  (Aug.  28,  1S63),  an  organization 
of  old  men,  of  which  T.  J.  Pierce  was  captain/,'  and 
war  meetings  (Dec.  1863,  etc.). 

The  Phalanx  returned  from  their  term  of  service 
and  were  received  in  Woburn  on  June  26,  1S63.  For 


roll  of  tlila  roDipiiDjr  |jiiblliiLril  in  the  Journal  for  Aug.  13, 
18M.  The  cAptuin  waa  T.  J.  fierce,  and  the  liit  Ileuteniml  Charle* 
Carter,  uid  the  2d  lleoteiiaDi      F.  Poole. 
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an  extended  account  of  their  reception,  see  the  lio- 
b'.irn  Budget  for  July  3d,  following.  The  company 
left  Woburn  nine  months  previous,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  one  men,  and  every  one  of  them  returned 
Sf.:'e  home  again,  without  a  wound  or  a  loss  of  a  man 
or  a  life.  The  nine  months'  term  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment, beginning  September,  1862,  was  expended  in 
active  service  in  the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Newbern,  etc.  Co.  G  was  detailed  ou  February  21, 
186  3,  as  garrison  for  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  at. 
Hatteras  Inlet,  where  it  remained  till  the  return  of 
the  regiment  to  Massachusetts. 

OxE  Hundred  Days'  Company,  or  the  Wo- 
BTJES  Mechanic  Phalanx. — On  July  6,  1864,  on  a 
call  for  100  days'  men,  the  Phalanx  voted  to  recruit 
the  company  to  its  full  number. —  7ownsma7i,  J{i]y  8t 
1864.  Fifty-eight  men  were  recruited  by  July  15th' 
and  a  roll  of  100  days'  Woburn  men  was  published  in 
the  Townsman  for  July  22,  1864.  Sixty  of  them  had 
already  left  town  for  camp  the  day  previous.  The 
roll  of  the  company  as  an  organization  was  published 
in  the  is?ue  of  the  above  paper  for  July  29th,  the 
company  having  left  for  the  seat  of  war  July  28, 1864. 
William  T.  Grammer,  who  commanded  the  company 
when  it  went  into  camp,  was  made  major  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  commissioned  officers  of  the  company 
were  C.  S.  Converse,  capt. ;  E.  F.  Wyer,  1st  lieut. ; 
and  C.  E.  Fuller,  2d  lieut.  There  were  fifty-three 
Woburn  men  in  the  company,  and  the  company 
went  to  Baltimore,  where  the  regiment  went  also, 
and  was  stationed  there,  or  in  that  vicinity 
during  its  term  of  service.  Letters  from  members  to 
the  local  papers  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  that 
service.  It  was  not  especially  dangerous.  The  com- 
pany arrived  home  November  8,  1864,  at  7  a.m.,  and 
a  reception  was  accorded  them  by  the  Woburn  citi- 
zens. See  Journal  for  Nov.  12,  1864.  Two  of  the 
company  died  during  its  absence,  of  disease,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  cause,  soon  after  its  return.  Edwin 
F.  Wyer  was  made  adjutant  of  the  regiment  during 
its  term,  Charles  E.  Fuller  lit  lieut.,  and  Montressor 
S.  Seeley,  2d  lieut. 

The  Harris  Guard. — First  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  for  October  15,  1864,  as  recruiting  at  Gal- 
loupe's  liland,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as  a  company  in 
the  11th  regt.,  hailing  mostly  from  Woburn  and  An- 
dover.  The  company  was  Co.  B,  and  its  captain  was 
William  R.  Bennett,  of  Woburn,  and  2d  lieut.,  John 
L.  Parker,  of  Woburn,  both  formerly  of  Co.  F,  22d 
regt.  An  account  of  the  doings  of  this  company,  in 
a  letter  from  one  of  its  members,  appeared  in  the  Wo- 
burn Journal  for  March  25,  1865.  It  arrived  home 
on  June  8,  1865,  and  a  history  of  it  was  given  in  the 
Journal,  June  17,  1865.  See  also  issue  for  June  10, 1865. 

This  company  left  Galloupe's  Island  October  31, 
1864,  and  reached  the  front,  at  Petersburg,  November 
4.  Immediately  its  active  duties,  under  fire,  com- 
menced. It  was  in  the  famous  Weldon  raid,  and  fre- 
quently in  battle  the  whole  of  its  stay  in  the  field. 


Among  the  field  officers  of  the  11th  regt.  was 
James  W.  McDonald,  major,  Woburn,  promoted  from 
captain,  having  previously  been  1st  lieut.  John  L. 
Parker  was  promoted  to  1st  lieut.  in  this  regiment, 
and  Charles  A.  McDonald,  of  Woburn,  was  a  2d  lieut. 
in  it. 

In  December,  18G2,  was  chronicled  the  death  of 
Major  Burbank,  of  the  12th  regt.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  died  of  his  wounds  in 
hospital.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Woburn  for 
burial.  Funeral  from  the  Unitarian  Church.  Cf. 
Woburn  Budget,  Decembej  5,  1862,  and  January  23, 
1863. 

In  July,  1863,  occurred  the  draft  mentioned  in  the 
Budget  under  date  of  .luly  10th;  the  Budget  extra  of 
July  14ih,  containing  the  names  of  104  men  drafted 
in  Woburn — list  repeated  in  issue  of  July  17.  On 
account  of  the  draft  riot  in  Boston,  at  this  time,  the 
Phalanx  was  assembled,  to  be  in  readiness  for  action, 
if  needed,  and  examinations  of  conscripts  are  alluded 
to  in  the  i?«rf^c<  for  August  14,  and  September  4,  1863. 
The  funeral  of  Capt.  William  M.  Bucknian,  a  soldier 
in  the  war,  occurred  about  this  time,  from  the  Baptist 
Chur'.'h,  his  body  having  been  brought  home.  See 
Budget  issues  for  November  13  and  20,  1863.  War 
meetings  to  fill  quota  were  frequent  during  the  winter 
of  1863  and  1864,  and  the  names  of  those  in  last  quota 
from  Woburn  were  published  in  the  Townsman  for 
February  19,  1864,  and  Journal  for  January  9,  1864; 
also  lists  of  Woburn  soldiers  on  duty  with  their  regi- 
ments, in  Townsman  for  .March  18  and  25,  1864.  In 
the  spring  of  1864  the  59th  regt.  had  on  its  rolls  some 
30  men  from  Woburn,  including  one  lieut.  and  two 
sergts.  See  Townsman  for  April  22,  1861,  for  their 
names,  and  Townsman  for  April  29th,  following,  for 
their  departure. The  Townsman  notes  a  training  and 
inspection  of  the  Woburn  State  Guard,  67  guns,  in 
the  streets  of  Woburn,  under  their  captain,  Thos.  J. 
Pierce,  in  the  number  for  May  6,  1864.  But  deeper 
anxiety  was  to  rest  upon  the  town  from  the  effects  of 
the  war  than  from  anything  that  had  yet  occurred. 
In  an  extra  of  the  Townsman  for  May  17,  1864,  in- 
tended to  explain  the  situation  of  the  draft  in  Wo- 
burn of  31  men,  whose  names  are  given,  was  pro- 
claimed the  news  that  41  or  more  Woburn  men 
were  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in  the  recent  bat- 
tles in  Virginia,  and  a  list  of  names  was  given.  This 
was  followed  by  an  article  on  the  Woburn  men  in  the 


^ The  50th  Regt.  was  inaction  before  Potertiburg,  Va,,  June  17-18, 
18G4,  when  its  aggregate  in  liilled,  wounded  and  nii.ssing  was  71,  Its 
total  doatlia  in  tliu  nervice  was  181-, — Fox.  The  Uontun*nt  in  this  regi- 
ment from  Wohurn,  George  J.  l\Iorse,  wa.slnIlod  in  battle  Slay  1'2,  18(i4* 
Woburn  furnlslied  three  majors  In  tliu  aei'vice — Qrammer,  fjtli  ;  Mc- 
Donald, lUh;  and  Burbank,  12th.  Tlie  medical  profession  was  repre- 
sented by  tliree  members — Drew,  Abbott  (arniy  and  navy)  and  .Jainesor), 
. — all  suigeons,  ranking  as  ujajors.  Among  the  citptuins,  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  sltetch,  nniy  be  named  T  F.  Page,  A.  W.  Persons,  0. 
B.  Darling,  and  others  ;  but  an  attempt  at  further  spetdfic  tion  lnif^ht 
lead  to  errors  and  omissions,  so  the  writer  will  be  pardoned  if  he  refers 
tlie  reader  for  further  information  to  Barrett's  list,  ntentioned  in  a  ucte 
ut  the  end  uf  this  section. 
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riH'onl.  Ijiil  I  IcH,  in  l.lio  iBMiin  ol'  l.lin  '['(nuiimian  for  May 
20l,li.  'I'ho  c;M,nialtit'H,  tlioiigh  bud  uiiotigli,  wero  soiiio- 
nlint  (ivcrHUilcd.  Tlio  mailer  of  Llio  Iohsoh  in  battlo 
Wiis  continued  in  the  Townmiinn  for  May  27,  18G4. 
Tlio  drafL  was  furLlier  treated  in  an  artielo  on  May  20, 
18G4,  and  m  an  ejctra  of  liio  Toimmnan  for  May  21 
tiie  annoiuu:en]o.'nt  was  made  that  the  ijuota  waa  liiled 
by  30  men  jirocured  by  the  town's  iigenta  at  Wanliing- 
tou,  and  their  names  were  given  in  a  following  num- 
ber of  that  paper.  During  the  summer  of  18()4  many 
of  the  three  years'  regiments  returned  at  the  expiration 
of  tlieir  term  of  service,  and  tlieir  members,  many  of 
them,  did  not  re-enlist,  but  continued  to  remain  at 
home.  The  papers  of  the  time  are  full  of  the  sub- 
ject. War  meetings,  however,  were  renewed,  and 
recruiting,  after  the  departure  of  the  Plialanx  for 
100  days'  service,  was  vigorously  prosecuted  in  Au- 
gust, 1864,  in  view  of  a  tlircatened  draft.  A  corrected 
list  of  enrolled  men  in  VVoburn  was  published  in  an 
extra  of  the  Townnman  August  31,  1864,  and  a  list  of 
volunteers,  under  the  recent  call,  in  the  Journal  for 
September  10,  1864.  Capt.  .John  I.  Richardson,  who 
commanded  Co.  K,  39th  regt.,  when  it  entered  the 
war,  and  who  was  honorably  discharged,  for  ill-health, 
died  at  his  residence,  in  Woburn,  October  1,  1864, 
and  an  account  of  his  funeral  is  given  in  the  Journal 
of  October  8th,  following. 

Woburn  shared  in  the  general  rejoicing  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  but  military  items  continued  to  appear  in' 
the  local  papers  till  long  after  peace  had  been  accom- 
plished. Soldiers  constantly  returned  from  the  seat 
of  action  throughout  the  summer  of  1865,  and  the 
interest  in  them  did  not  wholly  abate.  As  a  final  echo 
of  the  war  spirit,  on  June  6,  1865,  an  election  of  offi- 
cers was  held  in  the  town  for  the  "  64th  unattached 
company  infantry,  Mass.  volunteer  militia."  The 
company  was  duly  commissioned,  and  98  men  had 
signed  the  roll  before  June  10,  1865,  when  an  account 
of  it  was  given  in  the  Journal.  Its  captain  was  John 
Powers;  1st  lieut.,  James  Shehan  ;  2d  lieut.,  John 
Murphy,  but  nothing  further  was  done  to  perfect  it. 

Note.— In  the  foregoing  cursory  sketch  of  AVoburn's 
doings  during  tlio  Civil  War  of  1861-65,  the  news- 
papers on  which  wc  have  mainly  relied  for  facts  have 
been  the  Woburn  Budgit  and  Tou>min.a.n.  The  Woburn 
Journal  for  the  same  period  may  also  be  consulted 
with  profit  for  the  same  purpose.  The  annual  town 
reports  contain  also  considerable  information  con- 
cerning military  expenses,  and  the  names  of  men  sent 
int;o  the  service— e.  jr.,  1862,  pp.  28-34;  1863,  pp.  28- 
39 ;  1864,  pp.  39-46 ;  1865,  pp.  54,  57,  58,  etc. ;  1866, 
pp.  38-42.  Lists  of  wounded  soldiers  and  of  prisoners 
and  missing  during  1864  were  published  in  the  report 
for  1865,  pp.  18-19;  and  the  names  and  sketches  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  died  from  1861-65  from  Wo- 
burn are  published  in  the  report  for  1865,  pp.  20-30; 
also  1866,  p.  15.  Other  subjects  connected  with  the 
war,  liuch  as  recruiting  expenses,  etc.,  are  mentioned 
in  the  report  for  1865,  pp.  65,  89-93.  The  expenditures 


of  the  town  incident  to  the  laic,  war  are  onuiiieralcd 
in  tlio  report  /or  1870,  [>.  11),  also  tiio  number  of  Jticn 
raised  for  the  army  and  navy  during  tliat  time.  The 
number  of  the  latter  was  775.  M  umber  killed  in  bat- 
tlo, 21;  died  in  (Jonfcderate  pri.-ionH,  17;  died  of 
wounds,  17;  died  of  disease,  27;  total  deatliH,  82.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  soldiers'  monument 
was  presented  in  the  annual  report  for  1870,  pp.  98- 
125.  It  contained  a  history  of  the  enterprise,  a  de- 
scription of  the  monument,  the  inscriptions,  the  exer- 
cises at  its  dedication,  Oct.  14,  1869,  and  the 
addresses.  A  rosier  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
the  town  in  the  war,  compiled  by  Albert  P.  Barrett, 
was  published  in  the  Woburn  Journal,  beginning 
Blarch  27,  1880.  This  publication  of  Mr.  Barrett's 
may  be  consulted  wiih  proht  by  all  who  desire  to  in- 
form themselves  of  the  military  record  of  individuals. 

Lii)KAHiK8. — Tjie  Wobuhn  Public  Library.' — 
The  Woburn  public  library  was  founded  through  the 
liberality  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn  and 
bis  only  son.  The  father  had  been  a  country  school- 
master and  pofsesr.ed  a  genius  for  finance,  which  he 
later  developed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  leather  in- 
dustry, in  which  business  he  made  for  himself  and 
others  connected  with  him  a  fortune  of  considerable 
magnitude,  much  of  which  was  bequeathed  for  be- 
nevolent objects.  An  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  D.  Hayden,  late  a  member  of  Congress, 
died  a  number  of  years  before  her  father,  and  the 
only  son,  Charles  Bowers  Winn,  unmarried,  survived 
the  father  but  a  short  time,  and  died,  the  last  member 
of  his  father's  immediate  family,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  The  family  of  Winn  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  annals  of  the  town  from  the  time  of  its 
first  settlement,  and  the  tirst-born  child  recorded  in 
Woburn  was  Increase  Winn,  born  December  5,  1641. 
Many  were  the  offices  of  a  civil  and  military  nature 
which  the  members  of  this  family  held  in  the  town  ; 
and  when  the  munificent  douations  of  Jonathan 
Bowers  and  Charles  Bowers  Winn  are  included  in  the 
estimate,  no  family  can  be  said  to  have  done  so  mucli 
for  Woburn  as  this  old  and  well-known  family  of 
Winn. 

There  had  been  other  libraries  of  a  public  nature  in 
the  town,  before  the  library  known  as  the  Woburn 
public  library  had  been  thought  of.  A  social  library, 
founded  in  1789,  cxisttd  for  quite  a  period.  A  char- 
itable religious  library,  founded  in  1807,  and  now  but 
little  used,  is  still  preserved  intact.  A  young  men's 
library,  founded  about  1835,  was  in  use  for  a  while, 
but  has  been  for  the  most  part  incorporated  with  the 
present  public  library.  This  library  was  remarkable 
in  one  respect,  that  it  contained  no  religious  works  or 
novels.  Other  libraries  of  minor  importance  might 
be  mentioned  if  it  were  necessary.  But  all  these 
were  subscription  libraries,  and  not  ojien  free  to  all 
comers. 

I  From  the  New  England  Magmine  for  Feb.,  1890. 
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Iq  1853,  the  Hon.  Jonathaa  Bowers  Winn  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  stale  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  a 
town-meeting  in  Woburn  in  November,  1854,  he, 
having  informally  introduced  the  subject  of  a  free 
public  library,  offered  to  give  for  that  object  the 
money  he  had  received  as  a  member  of  the  state  con- 
vention, provided  the  town  itself  would  appropriate  a 
like  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  The  project  met  with 
a  favorable  reception,  the  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
town  in  an  informal  vote,  and  thanks  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Winn  for  his  pifc.  The  offer  was  formally  ac- 
cepted in  March,  1855,  and  the  sum  of  $300  was  ap- 
propriated to  be  added  to  his  donation,  to  be  expended  i 
for  books.  Thus  a  library  was  started,  which  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  on  August  20,  185G. 

No  other  important  sum  was  given  to  the  library 
by  the  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Winn  till  the  year  1875, 
when  he  and  his  brother,  Timothy  Winn,  devised 
together  the  sum  of  $5500.  In  1875  the  late  Charles 
Bower.^  Winn,  son  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Winn, 
made  his  munificent  bequest  to  the  people  of  Woburn 
in  behalf  of  her  public  library,  which  was  at  once 
appreciated  as  an  endowment  of  the  richest  and 
most  permanent  kind.  This  bequest  was  accepted  by 
the  town  on  February  17,  187G,  and  its  provisions 
were  immediately  carried  into  effect  by  a  committee, 
composed  of  John  .Tohnson,  Parker  L.  Converse  and 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  the  executors  of  the  will.  A 
period  of  about  two  years  was  taken  to  erect  and  fur- 
nish a  suitable  building,  to  purchase  the  number  of 
volumes  needed  to  open  a  library  of  the  grade  con- 
templated, and  to  prepare  a  catalogue  necessary  to 
point  out  the  stores  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  that 
it  was  expected  to  cover.  The  amount  received  as  an  j 
immediate  legacy  was  $140,000;  the  value  of  the  pic-  j 
tares  laft  by  Mr.  Winn  being  added,  raised  the  I 
amount  to  $153,000.  As  residuary  legatee  the  town 
received  still  further  amounts  expended  on  the  li- 
brary, till  the  sum  amounted  Uj  $227,000.  Of  this 
amount  about  $80, 0!)0  was  expended  for  "one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  designed  and  harmoniously  arranged  j 
buildings  modern  architecture  has  produced."  About 
$15,000  was  expended  immediately  for  books,  many 
of  them  of  costly  character,  and  about  $50,000  more 
was  reserved  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  needful  improvements  and 
the  purchase  of  current  books.  The  building  wa.s 
opened  for  use  without  formal  ceremony  on  May  1, 
1879.  The  library  was  originally  organized  under 
the  general  law  allowing  towns  to  establish  and  main- 
tain free  public  libraries,  and  continued  under  the  i 
same  law  till  1885,  when  a  special  act  of  incorporation  ! 
was  secared  from  the  Legislature  more  especially 
Baited  to  its  own  peculiar  case. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  building, 
a  few  facts  in  relation  to  Charles  Bowers  Winn  may 
be  of  interest.  He  was  at  one  time  a  student  in 
Harvard  University  with  other  young  men  from  Wo- 


burn, but  his  health,  never  strong,  would  not  admit 
of  his  staying  there.  He  then  made  a  voyage  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  aficr  that  time  spent  most  of  his 
years  in  travel,  finding  a  change  of  scene  and  climate 
a  partial  relief  from  pain.  In  consequence  of  his 
prolonged  absence,  he  was  personally  but  little  known 
to  the  citizens  of  Woburn.  In  his  journeying  he 
visited  every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe,  and  the 
accounts  of  his  wanderings,  to  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  are  aaid  to 
have  been  intensely  interesting.  He  seldom  viniicd  a 
place  twice,  avoided  companionship,  and  preferred  to 
pursue  his  solitary  way  undisturbed  by  any  one's 
caprice  but  his  own.  He  was,  however,  a  broad  m;ii], 
but  opposed  to  parade  of  any  kind.  F'>r  nearly  a 
year  before  his  death  he  was  confined  by  illness  to  his 
house.  During  the  American  civil  war  he  sent  a  sub- 
stitute, paid  liberally  for  raising  men  for  the  town'n 
quota,  and  finally  went  himself,  joicing  the  Eleventh 
Massachusetts  light  battery,  while  that  command  was 
at  the  front  near  Petersburg,  Virginia,  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  and  serving  honorably  with  the 
battery  till  the  close  of  its  term  of  service.  He 
would  accept  no  commission,  even  though  it  was 
offered,  but  served  his  term  as  a  private  from  thb 
beginning  to  the  close  of  his  service.  His  inodcKty 
was  remarkable.  He  was  loyal  t'j  his  father's  name, 
and  his  extraordinary  gift  of  a  public  library  to  Wo- 
burn was  accompanied  by  a  desire  that  the  father 
who  accumulated  the  fortune,  rather  than  the  son 
who  bestowed  it,  should  be  honored,  and  the  credit 
due  to  such  an  extensive  expenditure  should  be  the 
father's  forever.  Thus  the  inscription  prepared  by 
the  son,  and  placed  in  the  porch,  reads  thu.s  :  "  This 
building  was  erected  in  memory  of  Jonathan  liowers 
Winn,  from  funds  bequeathed  by  his  son,  for  the  use, 
benefit,  and  improvement  of  the  people  of  Wo- 
burn." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will,  the 
best  known  architects  of  New  York  and  L!osi-on  were 
invited  to  submit  plans  for  a  library  building,  and 
five  plans  from  as  many  different  architects  were  sub- 
mitted. That  of  the  firm  represented  by  Henry  H. 
liichafdson  was  the  one  selected.  The  building  as 
it  stands,  with  a  frontage  on  the  street  of  1C3J  feet, 
set  seventy-five  feet  back  from  the  street,  with  a  lawn 
entirely  surrounding  it,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
imposing  in  its  architectural  effect  to  be  seen  in  New 
England  or  in  the  country.  Its  style  is  of  an  origiriiil 
composite  nature,  resembling  its  architect's  former 
work  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  though  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  more  beautiful  than  Trinity,  for  the  reason 
that  the  original  designs  were  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fered with,  the  genius  of  the  architect  being  allov/ed 
full  sway.  The  contract  specified  that  the  material 
to  be  used  in  its  construction  should  be  of  McGregor 
stone  from  the  Longraeadow  quarries  at  Springfield, 
relieved  by  Ohio  cream-colored  sandstone  trimmings, 
and  the  roof  to  be  covered  with  Akron,  Ohio,  moulded 
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aud  vili  ili(!d  tile  ol' a  deep  red  c.olDr.  The  wliole  was 
to  be  c:oiiii)1cI.(h1  for  the  Hiim  of  $71,025.50. 

The  iiiuin  eiitrimce  of  the  building  is  crowned  by  a 
tower  which  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  seventy-eight  feet. 
At  its  base  is  a  cloistered  porcli,  in  which  is  placed  a 
tablet,  above  a  stone  settee,  contiiiuing  the  inscrip- 
tion prepared  by  Charles  B.  Winn.  From  the  en- 
trance a  flight  of  steps  in  the  tower  leads  to  rooms 
above,  while  a  door  opens  into  the  art  gallery,  in 
which  are  hung  the  fifty  or  more  pictures,  princi- 
pally oil-jiaintings,  bequeathed  as  a  commencement 
of  his  collection  by  Charles  Bowers  Winn.  This  room 
is  22  by  28  feet,  with  floor  of  black  walnut,  aud  wain- 
scoting of  the  same  wood.  To  the  right,  through  an 
arched  passage-way,  is  the  apse  used  for  a  museum, 
containing  in  cases  a  scientifically  arranged  and 
valuable  collection  of  fossils,  minerals  and  birds, 
contributed  by  the  uncle  of  Charles  B.  Winn — the 
Hon.  John  Curainings.  This  room  is  about  thirty 
feet  across,  and  polygonal  in  shape.  In  the  centre  is 
a  round  table  for  readers,  on  which  is  placed  a  hand- 
some chandelier  or  fixture  designed  for  electric  light 
and  gas.  To  the  left  of  the  art  gallery  is  the  reading- 
room  proper,  30  by  24  feet,  the  finish  of  the  wainscot 
and  ceiling  being  butternut,  the  floor  being  ash. 
Around  this  room  are  drawers  and  shelves  for  books 
and  statuary.  The  library  is  in  possession  of  some 
eight  antique  busts  and  other  specimens  of  statuary 
imported  Irora  Italy,  which  are  placed  in  this  room. 
From  this  room  leads  the  wing  of  the  library  proper, 
at  the  entrance  to  which  is  the  delivery  desk.  This 
room  is  07  by  30  feet,  and  contains  fourteen  alcoves, 
seven  on  each  side,  in  which  are  now  shelved  some 
27,000  books,  with  ample  capacity  for  a  large  number 
more.  The  ceiling  is  of  butternut  wood,  while  the 
floor  is  of  southern  pine.  The  centre  ceiling  is  circu- 
larly arched,  and  the  columns  of  butternut  finish, 
supporting  the  roof  and  gallcrios,  are  surmounted 
with  beautiful  capitals,  representing  leaves,  fruit,  and 
flowers,  of  familiar  varieties,  exquisitel}'  carved,  no 
two  alike,  yet  all  forming  a  harmonious  whole.  This 
peculiar  feature  in  ornamentation  is  noticeable 
throughout  the  building,  and  especially  in  the  exte- 
rior decoration. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  architectural  effects 
of  the  building  itself.  Of  its  contents  little  need  be 
added  beyond  what  has  been  already  said,  that  it 
contains  many  valuable  and  useful  books,  and  a  num- 
ber of  coatly  ones.  This  feature  it  is  expected  will 
bo  added  to  in  full  proportion  as  time  goes  on.  The 
])olicy  in  this  respect  has  of  late  been  somewhat  con- 
servative, the  belief  being  that  slow  acces-dons  after 
careful  consideration  are  the  wisest  and  best.  It 
would  be  very  easy  with  the  funds  at  command  to  fill 
the  shelves  rapidly,  but  this  certainly  would  not  be 
jirudent,  if  the  value  of  the  works  is  to  be  considered. 

The  place  the  library  has  achieved  in  the  intellec- 
tual lile  of  the  town  cannot  easily  be  measured;  it  is 
an  undoubted  and  a  very  high  beneficial  influence, 


tlic  extent  of  which  pcrhaiis  {;oul(l  only  be  adequately 
realized  by  its  sudden  withdrawal.  Everything  that 
a  reasonable  person  could  ask,  in  relation  to  what 
may  be  termed  an  iutellectual  equipment  or  intel- 
lectual tools,  is  freely  and  readily  furnished. 

The  total  value  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  Winn  may  bo 
generally  summarized  in  money  as  follows  (to  1881)  : 


Original  IeK»c3'  from  Rxecutora   8140,000  00 

Two  lliiids  of  tliu  ifslUili)  of  cslule   42,280  10 

Ifrom  pictures   la,7(;H  60 

Fjoni  intuifst  on  jiivc'Htnn?i)t   ir),122  79 

From  rentb,  Bule  of  buildings,  olc   1  ,H:)l\  70 

Total  receipts  liom  all  8011  reus  (to  1881)   1221,(128  15 


Of  tin's  nnioiint  there  Jiad  Lc'ii  expended  for  construction 
of  bulldiug,  im-liitccld,  heating  apparatus,  fixlures,  etc. 

(to  1881)   Sll.O.Mr,  24 

Paid  for  real  estate   ^V.iJ.'lS  44 

for  books   15,281  6U 

foi'  pictures   13,S00  00 

for  catalogue,  stationery,  etc   G,007  20 

Discount  on  U.S.  bonds  sold    4,];j8  nO 

Mftltiiigtho  total  eostof  building  and  contents  (tol88I)  9102,770  88 


Leaving  an  unexpended  balaucu  to  be  invested  of  ffr)8,257.27. 

There  is  another  feature,  uncommon  in  libraries, 
namely,  an  antique  kitchen  fitted  up  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  basement — "an  old  farm  kitchen,  the 
fireplace,  corner  cabinet  of  china,  wall-mirror,  settle 
aud  chest  of  drawers,  all  placed  as  though  in  use." 
This  collection  was  opened  to  visitors  about  ten  years 
ago,  for  the  first  time,  and  has  been  much  visited 
since.  It  contains,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer, 
"a  loom,  svvilts,  spinning-wheels,  distaff  for  spinning 
flax,  the  cards  for  carding  wool  into  rolls,  churns 
which  are  vividly  remembered  by  old  men  who,  when 
boys,  were  reluctantly  harnessed  to  this  domestic 
instrument  of  torture  every  week  to  do  the  family 
butter-making.  Scattered  around  are  rusty  old 
swords  in  time-eaten  scabbards;  specimens  of  the 
Queen's  Arm  with  which  our  ancestors  beat  back  the 
fierce  attacks  of  the  foe;  ironware,  from  the  little 
skillet  and  shallow  spider  to  the  big  kettle  that  held 
the  family  wash;  a  whole  series  of  pewter  platters, 
the  pride  of  matronly  hearts;  toasting-irons,  piggins, 
noggins,  chests  of  drawers,  settles  (settees)  of  tough 
wood,  sets  of  andirons,  shovels,  tongs  and  iron  can- 
dlesticks to  go  with  them.  There  are  Dutch  ovens, 
bread- shovels,  waffle-irons  and  bellows  to  set  the 
wood  ablaze.  The  wide,  open  fireplace  of  the  room 
has  its  ancient  crane,  pot-hooks  and  trammels;  and 
there  are  candle-moulds ;  stills  that  the  fair  dames  of 
ye  olden  times  brewed  their  rose  leaves  in  for  attar  to 
scent  iheir  Sabbath-day  handkerchiefs ;  queer,  straigh  t, 
stiff-backed  chairs;  looking-glasses  uncertain  as  to 
reflection;  the  warming-pan,  whose  glow  was  so 
gratelul  when  crawling  into  a  cold  bed  in  midwinter  ; 
rare  patterns  of  old  crockery-ware  ;  cradles,  tables, 
llghtstaiids,  secretaries;  the  old  mortar  and  pestle 
still  fragrant  with  rich  Thanksgiving  spices;  choice 
single  samples  of  rare  wares  like  the  '  Washington 
Plate;'  decanters  that  have  graced  many  a  festive 
board;  antique  brasses,  curious  smoking  pipes,  pew- 
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ler  buttons  that  once  ornamented  the  garmeiua  of  ' 
an  illustrious  ancestry;  sconces,  saddle-hags,  books' 
printed  in  ancient  type,  and  innumerable  quaint  and  : 
curious  things,  relics  of  bygone  days."  ; 

After  all,  what  better  description  of  the  uses  of  a  i 
library  is  there  than  that  given  in  the  opening  lines  j 
of  the  document  containing  the  signatures  of  the  ' 
subscribers  to  the  old  Wobum  social  library  at  its  | 
founding  on  April  13,  17S9:  "To  advance  knowl- 
edge, to  enlarge  onr  ideas  and  extend  our  capacities." 
This  is  the  service  which,  in  a  larger  way,  the  new 
Woburn  library  is  rendering  to-day. 

Note. — The  Social  Library,  founded  in  1789. 
The  preamble  to  ;ta  preliminary  statement  began 
with  the  words  we  have  just  quoted.    It  was  gathered 
in  17S9.    It  was  a  proprietary  library,  the  shares 
being  held  by  a  number  of  subscribers,  who  promised 
to  couform  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  m.ijor- 
ity  of  the  subscribers  should  make  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment and  mental  advantage  of  the  whole.    Of  the 
original  subscribers  Loammi  Baldwin  leads  with  fuur 
shares,  Joseph  Bartlett   follows  with   two,  Samuel 
Thompson  with  one,  Zebadiah  Wyman  with  three,  j 
and  so  on,  till  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  ^ 
town  are  included,  some  owning  one  share,  others  i 
two,  and  a  few  three.    John  Hastings  owned  three  i 
shares.    The  names  of  the  subscribers  and  a  sketch  i 
of  thi'*  library,  by  Nathan  Wyman,  are  published  in  \ 
Our  Paper,  vol.  ii.,  p. 91.    Samuel  Thompson,  in  hia  I 
diary,  mentions  bis  going  to  Boston  to  buy  books  for  ! 
this  lihmry  iu  1789  and  1307,  also  his  attending  occa-  | 
sional  library  meetings.    Colonel  Leonard  Thomp-  ! 
.aon  was  probably  the  last  living  proprietor.    About  | 
1S27  the  books,  some  two  or  three  hundred  in  num-  \ 
ber.  were  divided  among  the  proprietors,  some  being 
given  to  a  libnir}*  in  Lynn.    The  books  were  mostly 
of  history  and  travel — works  of  pottry  and  fiction  i 
being  very  few.    (Occasionally,  at  tbe  present  time,  j 
some  book  or  rrlic  of  this  library  \*  seen. 

The  Charitable  RELir.iofs  Library,  founded 
in  1807.    This  library  is  still  extant,  in  the  present 
custody  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.    A  little  | 
pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  containing  its  constitution 
and  the  catalogue  of  its  hooks,  was  published  at  the  \ 
time  of  its  organization,  a  few  copies  of  which  are  yet  \ 
preserved.'    "'This  institution,"  says  tbe  pamphlet,  i 
"originated  in  the  congregational  Church  in  \Vnhum,  \ 
A.D.  1S07,  and  wrw  carried  into  effect  by  a  general 
subscription  in  the  town.''*    The  constitution  begins 
with  the  following  words:    "The  Congregaticmal 
Church  in  Woburn,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  i 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness  of  themselves,  their  neighbors  and 
posterity,'  having  taken  measures  to  establish  a  < 


^  Viz,  :  *'  C'lintiititioQ  ijt  iltf  riiariLnble  E^ligi&ui  Libmry  io  Woburn, 

-  A  list  i>f  th^  »nl»ciil«:rj  to  "'  Wuliurn  <  b^riiabls  B-eVi'ifJUi  I.ibniri-," 
iwjt  cimrr-h  iii*ml>*r3,  i*  prwervcd  lu  tb*  foil.  Woburn 
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charitable  religious  library,  did,  on  the  7(h  of  April, 
1807,  unanimoualy  adopt  the  following  articles  as  its 
constitution." 

The  articles  referred  to  are  fifteen  in  number,  and 
from  them  a  few  facts  are  selected  to  illustrate  the 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  organization.  The  first 
object  was  to  supply  the  library  with  the  plainest 
and  most  practical  books  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects.  Tbe  librarian  was  to  give  out  and  receive 
books  every  Mondny,  P.  ii.,  and  he  could  also,  when 
convenient,  accommodate  persons  at  any  other  time. 
The  library  was  for  the  use  of  all  persons  regularly 
residing  in  the  tcwn  of  Woburn,  and  al^o  inhabitants 
of  other  towns  adjacent  to  Woburn  were  allowed  to 
use  it  by  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  annually,  and  life 
meniheiship  could  he  obtained  by  the  payment  of 
two  dollars.  A  book  could  he  kept  out  two  months 
at  one  time,  and  all  book.s  were  to  he  returned  once 
each  year.  A  fine  of  five  :ents  a  week  was  charged 
for  detaining  books  beyond  the  legal  time.  The 
catalogue  appended  to  these  articles  contained  about 
120  titles,  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors.  As 
might  he  expected,  the  works  were  as  a  rule  s<trictiy 
religious  in  character,  their  titles  being  );iven  in  the 
briefest  possible  space,  and  with  a  general  suppres- 
sion of  capital  letters.  Of  some  volumes  there  were 
a  number  of  copies,  in  some  cases  as  many  aa  twelve. 
Another  catalogue  of  the  books  in  this  library  was 
published  in  1856,  and  another  in  1868, 

The  Young  Men's  Libeary,  founded  ab'iut  1835. 
The  constitution  and  catalogue  of  this  library,  he- 
longing  to  the  organization  known  as  the  Younp 
Men's  Society,  was  published  in  1835,  and  another 
catalogue  of  their  books  was  published  in  1852.  Tbe 
Woburn  Young  Men's  Society  was  founded  with  a 
patriotic  moral  purpose,  and  for  mutual  instruction 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Tbe  age  of 
its  memberB  was  limited  from  14  to  30  years.  In  the 
6r3t  publicaiion  is  a  list  of  active  and  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  library.  An  annual  fee  of  fifly  cents  was  required 
for  its  use,  outsiders  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for 
the  privilege.  Books  could  be  kept  out  three  weeks, 
and  fines  for  overdue  books  were  12J  cents  per 
week. 

The  library  waa  composed  of  books  of  science  and 
instruction,  and  of  such  works  only  as  treat  of  fact"*, 
it  being  understood  that  works  of  fiction  and  theology 
should  be  f'Xcluded  from  it.  The  works  were  cla-sfd 
under  history,  biography,  travels  and  voyages,  and 
scientific  and  mtscellaneooa  works.  The  catalogue 
of  1852  Is  arranged  under  the  same  classification,  the 
subscription  being  the  same  amount  per  year  as 
previously.  Mi.ss  Ruth  Maria  Leathe  was  then  the 
librarian.  Other  librarians  were  CapL  ilarehall 
Tidd  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter.  In  1865  the  volumes 
of  this  library  to  the  number  of  375  were  added  to  the 
Woburn  Public  Library,  and  its  existence  a3  a  sepa- 
rate library  ceased. 
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TuE  NoRTU  Wom  R.v  Library,  founded  id  1840.'  ' 
The  Nonh  W'oburn   Library  Associatiou  was  or- 
ganized in  November,  1S40.    Tlie  labor  wliiuh  re- 
sulted in  tbis  achievement  was  very  largely  performed 
by  Benjamin  Coolidge,  a  graudson  of  Colonel  Loaiu- 
mi  Baldwin.    Possessing  unusual   intelligence,  his  I 
tirele«8  and  almost  boundless  energy  knew  no  rest  till 
his  purpose  was  accomplished.    As  a  fitting  return  | 
for  his  perseverance,  the  Association  chose  him  for  i 
their  first  President.    In  accordance  with  their  vote,  \ 
each  male  adult  member  paid  oue  dollar  at  once,  ! 
with  the  understanding  that  this  sum  should  be  given  [ 
each  year.    Each  female  aod  each  minorpaid,  on  the  ' 
same  condition,  fifty  cents.    As  there  were  forty-  j 
seven  of  the  former  and  forty-two  of  the  latter  class  i 
of  original  members,  the  sum  of  sixty-eight  dol-  j 
lars  was  raised  in  the  outset.    To  this  were  added  ; 
six  dollars  in  gifts,  making  seventy-four  dollars  as  a  | 
beginning  for  the  purchase  of  books.    A  considerable  • 
number  of  volumes  were  also  given  by  individuals  I 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Association.   This  nucleus  of 
the  propijsed  library,  consisting  of  102  volumes,  was 
opened  November  21,  1840,  for  the  delivery  of  books 
to  members.'    By  a  special  gift  of  twenty-five  dollars  , 
from  James  F.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  a  native  of  North  Wo-  \ 
burn,  then  residing  in  Boston,  the  number  of  volumes  : 
was  .soon  increased  to  132. 

From  this  time  ou  for  many  years  there  were  | 
essentially  the  same  sources  of  income  and  an  expen-  ■ 
diture  sufficient  to  secure  a  gradual,  though  small,  ; 
yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes.  Accord-  | 
ing  to  a  catalogue  issued  in  1874,  there  were  then  > 
1016  volume?,  besides  various  miscellaneous  public  ; 
documents,  reports,  etc. 

On  March  26,  1877,  tbe  124th  birthday  of  Count  j 
Rumford,  the  Rumford  Historical  Association  was  j 
organized  and  subsequently  incorporated.  As  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Library  Association  were  also  members 
of  thij,  it  was  thought  best  that  the  former  should  be 
merged  in  the  latter,  and  that  the  library  should 
thenceforth  be  called  the  Rumford  Library,  Tbe  old 
Rumford  House  having  become  the  property  of  the 
Association,  it  was  also  voted  that  the  library,  then 
homeless,  should  be  set  up  in  the  very  room  where 
Benjamin  Thompson,  the  future  Scientist  and  Count, 
was  born:  In  that  historic  room  it  has  remained 
until  the  present  time.  Under  this  new  rigime,  it 
was  decided  that  it  should  be  a  j'ree  lihranj,  and 
though  still  retained  in  North  \Voburn  for  the  use 


'.Sketch  bj  Leauder  Tliompmon. 

The  paper  for  alRoatures  wiu  beaded  at  follows  :  '•  Tlje  undersigned, 
young  men  of  New  Bridge,  in  tbe  town  of  Wolium,  Leing  debiruun  i<f  j 
having  a  greater  command  of  booka  tban  eacii  one  can  ronteuieutly 
obtoin  by  his  own  onaiOed  exertioua,  havr  detemiinej  lo  fomi  theni- 
aelires  into  an  awiociution  for  the  puriKise  of  securing  a  libmrj  of  upeful 
worka  ;  inasmuch  as  the  investigation  of  truth  alfurd:!  equal  pleasure  I 
and  much  irreHler  benefll  than  the  perusal  of  firtiuii,  II  shall  be  a  fuu- 
damentut  principle  In  the  constitution  this  ncsoclation  may  form,  to 
uxclndir  Dovela  and  light  reading eeoerally."—ir<ii>i>ni  Journal,  Nor.  IS 
ItiSl.  '  ' 


of  the  people  of  the  village,  and  under  the  immediate 
cure  and  control  of  the  oificers  of  th^  Rumford  His- 
torical Association,  be  made,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Public  Library  Committee,  an  adjunct  tff  the  Town 
Library.  The  object  of  this  was  to  make  it  a  con- 
venient channel  for  the  delivery,  on  regular  specified 
days,  of  books  from  the  general  library  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  Association.  This  arrangement, 
which  continued  till  teceu'ly,  gave  great  satisfaction. 

As  no  catalogue  of  the  Rumford  Library  has  been 
issued  since  1874,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  sume  vol- 
umes have  fallen  into  disuse,  while  others,  newly  re- 
ceived, have  not  yet  been  regularly  numbered  and 
arranged,  the  writer  cannot,  with  exact  accuracy, 
state  the  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library. 
From  certain  data  at  hand,  however,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  whole  number  is  between  1500  and  IGOO 
volume?.  And  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  has 
been  and  still  is  very  useful. 

Note. — In  ISoi  a  printed  catalogue  of  456  books 
was  i.-sued  belonging  to  this  library,  and  another  was 
issued  ill  1S74,  and  perhaps  others  earlier.  The  ^Vo- 
burn  Public  Library  itself  has  not  a  complete  set  of 
its  own  publicHtious. 

The  Warren  Academy  had  a  library  of  300  or  more 
volumes,  and  an  Agricultural  Library  of  l->0  volumes 
was  united  to  the  AVoburn  Public  Library  collection 
in  1865-66.  The  largest  private  library  in  Woburn 
probably  is  that  of  the  late  George  R.  Baldwin,  which 
numbers  some  7000  volunie!«,  and  contains  many 
works  of  unusual  value.  These  libraries,  it  i.s  ex- 
pected, will  bo  deposited  in  tbe  Woburn  Public  Li- 
brary, which  possesses  ample  facilitits  for  their  safe 
keeping. 

Among  the  Woburn  libraries  not  already  mentioned  are  the  follow- 
ing, whos<?  catnlogijea  are  to  he  fonnd  in  the  Wol>iirn  ruhlic  Lihmrj": 
Pippy's  Cirfiihitiiig  Library.  ;  'iixisveoor  !i  <-'».'a  Circulating  Ll- 
hrarj",  )M7  ;  Firet  Cougrrgiitlonal  Sabbiilli -School  Library.  lUiiS  (an- 
other, no  datel  ;  First  Cuiluriun  Parish,  do.,  lisoS,  ISsTi;  Baptist,  do 
1j»7l>  ;  MeibuJidt  Episcopal  do.  (no  dute). 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
WOB  UJiA'—(  Continued). 

biogkaphical  xotice?. 

Count  Rcmford,'  Woeurn'.s  Most  Emixext 
Native. — Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford 
(1753-1814),  ao  eminent  man  of  science,  enlightened 
pbilantbropist.  and  sagacious  public  administrator, 
was  born  at  Woburn,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1753,  and 
died  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  in  1S14.  His  family  had 
been  settled  in  New  England  since  the  middle  of  the 


^From  Enci/tlopedia  Britaimitn,  0th  ed.,  vol.  xxili.  By  Frcderiik 
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centurj  preceding  his  birth,  and  belonged  to  the  class  tion  of  firearms,  and  tbe  system  of  signaling  at  sea. 
of  rooderatelv  wealthy  fnrmers.  His  father  died  In  connection  with  tbe  last,  be  made  a  cruise  in  tbe 
while  Thompson  was  verj-  young,  and  his  mother  Channel  fleet,  on  board  the  "  Victory,"  as  a  volunteer 
speedily 'married  a  second  time.  But  be  seems  to  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 
have  been  well  cared  for,  and  his  education  was  so  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  North's  administration, 
far  from  neglected  that,  according  to  bis  own  state-  |  of  which  Lord  George  Germaine  was  one  of  the  least 
ment,  he  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  sufficiently  ad-  ^  lucky  and  moat  unpopular  members,  Thompson  left 
vaoced  "in  algebra,  geometry,  aaironomy,  and  even  |  the  civil  service,  and  was  nominated  to  a  cavalry 
tbe  higher  mathematics,"  to  calculate  a  solar  eclipse  :  command  in  tbe  revolted  provinces  of  America.  But 
within  four  seconds  of  accuracy.  In  1766  he  was  i  the  War  of  Independence  was  practically  at  an  end, 
apprendced  to  a  storekeeper  at  Salem,  in  New  j  and  in  1733  he  finally  quitted  active  service,  with  the 
England,  and  while  in  that  employment  occupied  :  rank  and  half-pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  now 
himself  in  chemical  and  mechanical  e.^perimenis,  as  j  formed  tbe  design  of  joining  the  Austrian  army,  for 
well  as  in  engraving,  in  which  he  attained  to  some  I  the  purpose  of  campaigning  against  tbe  Turks,  and 
proficiency.  The  outbreak  of  the  American  war  put  j  so  crossed  over  from  Dover  to  Calais  with  Gibbon, 
a  stop  to  the  trade  of  his  master,  and  he  thereupon  '  who,  writing  to  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield,  calls  his 
left  Salem  and  went  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged  fellow  -  passenger  "ilr.  SecretHry-Coionel-Adrairal- 
him?elf  as  as-istant  in  another  store.  He  afterwards  Philosopher  Thompson."  At  Straaburg  he  was  intro- 
applied  himself  to  the  study,  with  a  view  to  the  prac-  duced  to  Prince  Maximilian,  afterwards  elector  of 
tice,  of  medicine,  and  tbeu  (although,  as  he  affirms,  Bavaria,  and  was  by  him  invited  to  enter  the  civil 
for  only  six  weeks  and  three  day?)  he  became  a  school-  and  military  service  of  ihat  stale.  Having  obtajned 
teacher — it  is  believed  at  Bradford,  on  the  Merrimack.  |  the  leave  of  the  British  Government  to  accept  the 
Thompson  was  at  that  period  between  eighieen  and  '  prince's  offer,  be  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
nineteen  years  old ;  and  at  nineteen,  he  says,  "  I  mar-  |  from  George  III.,  and  during  eleven  years  he  re- 
ried,  or  rather  I  was  married."  His  wife  was  the  i  mained  at  Munich  as  minister  of  war,  minister  of 
widow  of  a  Colonel  Rolfe,  and  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  police,  and  grand  chamberlain  to  tbe  elrrctor.  His 
Walker,  "a  highly  respectable  minister,  and  one  of  '  political  and  courtly  employments,  however,  did  not 
the  first  settlers  at  Rumford,"  now  called  Concord,  in  i  absorb  all  his  time,  and  he  contributed  during  bi3 
Xew  Hampshire.  His  wife  was  possessed  of  consid-  stay  in  Bavaria  a  number  of  papers  to  the  Philogoph- 
erable  property,  and  was  bis  senior  by  fourteen  years,  ical  Transactions.  But  that  he  was  sufficiently  alert 
This  marriage  was  the  fouudation  of  Thompson's  as  tbe  principal  adviser  of  tbe  elector  the  re-ults  of 
success.  Within  three  years  of  it,  however,  he  left  his  labors  in  that  capacity  amply  prove.  He  reorgan- 
li is  wife  in  America  to  make  his  way  to  wealth  and  ized  tbe  Bavarian  army;  he  suppressed  mendicity 
'liatinction  in  Europe,  and,  althoui^h  his  only  child  and  found  empioyment  for  the  poor;  and  he  im- 
by  her,  a  daughter,  subsequently  joined  him,  be  never  menseiy  improved  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
saw  and,  so  far  as  anything  appears  to  tbe  contrary,  cbissss  throughout  the  country  by  providing  them 
never  attempted  or  desired  to  see  her  again.  with  work  and  instructing  tbem  in  the  practice  of 

Soon  after  bis  marriage  Thompson  became  ac-  domestic  economy.  Of  tbe  prompt  and  tbe  busiuess- 
quainted  with  Governor  Wentwortb,  of  Xew  Hamp-  i  like  mauner  iu  which  he  was  wont  to  carry  bis  plans 
shire,  who,  siruck  by  his  appearance  and  hearing,  into  execution,  a  single  example  may  serve  as  an  il- 
conferred  on  mm  tbe  majority  of  a  local  regiment  of  lustration.  Tbe  multitude  of  beggars  in  Bavaria  had 
militia.  He  speedily  became  the  object  of  distrust  long  been  a  public  nuisance  and  danger.  In  one  day 
among  the  friends  of  the  .Vmerican  cause,  and  it  was  j  Thompson  caused  no  fewer  than  2600  of  these  out- 
considered  prudent  that  he  should  seek  an  early  op-  '  casts  and  depredators,  in  Munich  and  its  suburbs 
portanity  of  leaving  ihe  country.  On  the  evacuation  \  alone,  to  be  arrested  by  military  patrols  and  trans- 
of  Boston  by  the  royal  troops,  therefore,  in  1776,  he  !  ferred  by  them  to  an  industrial  establishment  which 
was  selected  by  Governor  Wentwortli  lo  carry  de-  he  had  prepared  for  their  recepti-  n.  In  this  institu- 
spatcbes  to  England.  On  his  arrival  in  London  he  lion  they  were  both  housed  aud  fed,  and  they  not 
almost  immediately  attracted  tbe  attention  of  Lord  only  supported  themselves  by  their  labors  but  earned 
George  Germaine,  secretary  of  stale,  who  appointed  a  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  electoral  revenues, 
him  to  a  clerkf-hip  in  his  office.  Witbin  a  few  The  principle  on  which  their  treatment  proceeded  is 
months  be  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  stated  by  Thompson  in  the  following  memorable 
the  province  of  Georgia,  and  in  about  four  years  he  words:  *'To  make  vicious  and  abandoned  people 
was  made  under-secretary  of  state.  His  official  Ju-  happy,"  he  says,  "it  b:i3  generally  been  3uppo<ed  ne- 
ties,  however,  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  cessary  first  to  make  tbem  virtuous.  But  why  not 
prosecution  of  scientific  pursuits,  and  in  1779  be  was  reverse  this  order?  Why  not  inifce  them  first  happy, 
elected  a  fellow  of  tbe  Royal  ^lociety.  Among  tbe  '  and  then  virtuous  7"  In  1701  be  was  created  a  count 
subjects  to  which  he  especially  directed  his  attention  of  the  Holy  Roman  E  npire,  and  chose  his  title  of 
were  tbe  ei-pl«»ive  force  of  gunpowder,  the  construe-    Rumford  from  the  naoie  as  it  then  was  of  the  .Vmeri- 
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can  township  to  which  his  wife's  family  belonged.  In 
1795  he  visited  England,  one  incident  of  his  juarney 
being  the  loss  of  all  his  private  papers,  including  the 
niateria!3  for  an  autobiography,  which  were  contained 
in  a  box  stolen  from  off  his  post-chaise  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  During  his  residence  in  London  he 
applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for 
curing  smoky  chimneys  and  the  contrivance  of  im- 
provements iu  the  construction  of  fireplaces.  But  he 
was  quickly  recalled  to  Bavaria.  Munich  being  threat- 
ened at  once  by  an  Austrian  and  a  French  army.  The 
elector  fled  from  his  capital,  and  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  Rumford's  energy  and  tact  that  a  hostile  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  was  prevented.  It  was  now  proposed 
that  he  should  be  accredited  as  Bavarian  ambassador 
in  London;  but  the  circumstance  that  he  was  a  Brit- 
ish subject  presented  an  unsiirmountable  obstacle. 
He,  however,  again  came  to  England,  and  remained 
there  in  a  private  station  for  several  years.  In  1799 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  projected 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution,  which 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  George  III. 
in  1800.  Rumford  himself  seJucted  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  as  the  first  scientific  lecturer  there.  Until 
1804,  when  he  definitely  settled  in  France,  Rumford 
lived  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street, 
or  at  a  house  which  he  rented  at  Brompton,  where  be 
passed  his  time  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  those  re- 
searches relating  to  heat  and  light  and  the  economy 
of  fuel,  on  which  his  .<icientific  fame  is  principally 
based.  He  then  established  himself  in  Paris,  and 
married  (his  first  wife  having  been  dead  for  many 
years)  as  his  second  wife  the  wealthy  widow  of  Lavoi- 
sier, the  celebrated  chemist.  With  this  lady  he  led 
an  extremely  uncomfortable  life,  till  at  last  they 
agreed  to  separate.  Rumford  look  up  his  residence 
at  Auteuil,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  1814,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  founder  and  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Rumford  medal  of  the  London  Royal  Society.  He 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the 
Rumford  professorship  in  Harvard  University.  His 
complete  works  were  published  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  in  1872,  and 
a  full  and  extremely  interesting  memoir  of  the  author 
which  was  issued  ■with  them  was  republished  in  Lon- 
don by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  1876. 

AETI6T8  EE8IDENT  IN  WOBUBN  :  BENJAMIX  CHAMP- 
NEY  AXD  ALBERT  THOMPSON.' 

Besjamix  Champxey,  painter,  born  in  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20,  1817.  He  was  gr.»duated  at 
Appleton  Academy,  in  his  native  town,  in  1834,  He 
went  to  Boston  in  that  year,  worked  in  Pendleton's 
lithographic  establishmi-nt  in  1837-40,  studied  and 
painted  at  the  Louvre,  Paris,  in  1841-46,  then  visited 

•  From  Appteton'i  Cpelopirilia  of  Amrricnn  B'lorjTttphy. 


Italy  wiih  Kensett,  and,  revisiting  Europe  in  1847- 
4S,  painted  a  panorama  of  the  Rhine.  Since  18.3.3  he 
has  passed  his  summers  at  Nonh  Conway,  2s.  H., 
where  he  has  a  cottage  and  a  studio,  and  has  painted 
many  White  mountain  views,  as  well  as  tho.-*e  of 
Switzerland,  which  are  owned  in  and  around  Boston. 
He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Art  Club  in  1858,  and 
in  1865-06  he  again  visited  Europe,  spending  a  sum- 
mer in  Brittany. 

Albert  Tho-mpson,  artist,  born  in  Woburn,  Mass., 
Mar.  18,  1853.  He  became  a  pupil  of  William  E. 
Norton  in  1873,  and  in  1872  and  1875  traveled  in 
Europe.  During  1880-81  he  studied  in  Paris  under 
Jules  J.  Lefebvre  and  Gustave  R.  C.  Boulanger  at 
Julien's  academy,  and  also  anatomy  at  the  Ecole  des 
beaux  arts  Among  his  works,  mainly  landscapes 
and  cattle-pieces,  are  "After  the  Shower"  (1876); 
'•Clearing  up"  (1877);  "More  Wind  than  R-iin,"  in 
Woburn  Public  ]..ibrary  (1885) ;  and  "Changing  Past- 
ure" and  "An  October  Alternoon "  (1S86).  He  is 
the  author  of  "Principles  of  Perspective "  (Boston, 
1878). 

inventors:  samuel  blodget,  a  native,  and 
charles  r.oodyear,  a  resident  of  wobcrn. 
Samuel  Blodget,  inventor,  born   in  Woburn, 
Mass.,  April  1,  1724;    died  in   Hiiverhill.  Mass., 
Sept.  1,  1807.  He  participated  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  was  a  merabtr  of  the  expedition  against 
Louisbonrg  in  1745,  and  afterwards  became  a  Judge  of 
ihe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Hills- 
borough, N.  H.    In  1783,  with  a  machine  of  bis  own 
invention,  he  raised  a  valuable  cargo  from  a  ship 
sunk  near  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  then  went  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  similar  enterprises. 
\  He  met  with  discouragement  in  Spain,  and  hb  prop- 
•  osition  in  England  to  raise  the  "  Royal  George  "  was 
^  unsuccessful.    On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
established  a  duck  factory  in  1791,  and  in  1793  re- 
moved to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  began  the  canal 
that  bears  his  name  around  Amoskeng  Falls  in  the 
!  Merrimack.    He  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  on 
this  enterprise  without  being  able  to  complete  the 
work,  and,  becoming  financially  embarrassed,  was  for 
a  time  imprisoned  for  debt.    See  "Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections "  (second  series,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
153,  154).    (Cf.  Woburn  Journal,  October  25,  1873,  for 
an  extended  sketch.) 

Charles  Goodyear,  inventor,  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Dpcemher  29,  ISOO;  died  in  New  York  City 
July  1,  1860.  In  1834  Goodyear  first  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  substance  of  India  rubber,  and  from  then 
until  his  death  the  idea  of  producing  from  it  a  solid 
elastic  material  occupied  his  entire  mind.  His  ex- 
periments were  conducted  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  in  different  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with 
his  family  always  in  want,  and  himself  frequently  in 
prison  for  debt.  Although  he  died  in  debt,  he  lived 
to  see  his  material  applied  to  nearly  500  uses,  and  to 
give  employment  to  upward  of  60,000  persons. 
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"At  Woburn.  one  day  in  the  spring  of  1839,  after 
five  years'  previous  investigation,  he  was  standing, 
with  his  brother  and  sevei*ai  other  persoos,  in  a  store 
near  a  very  hoc  stove.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  mass 
of  his  compound  of  sulphur  and  gum,  upon  which  he 
was  eipatiating  in  his  usual  vehement  manner,  the 
company  exhibiting  the  indifference  to  which  he  was 
accuttomed.  In  the  crisis  of  his  argument  he  made 
a  violent  gesture,  which  brought  the  mass  in  contact 
with  the  stove,  which  was  hot  enough  to  melt  India 
rubber  instantly.  Upon  looking  at  it  a  moment 
after  he  perceived  that  his  compound  had  not  melted 
in  the  least  degree!  It  had  charred  as  leather  does, 
but  no  part  of  the  surface  had  dissolved;  there  was 
not  a  sticky  place  upon  it.  To  say  that  he  was  aston- 
ished at  this  would  but  faintly  e-xpress  his  ecstasy  of 
amazement.  The  result  was  absolutely  new  to  all 
experience — India  rubber  not  melting  in  contact 
with  red-hot  iron!  Eagerly  he  showed  his  charred 
India  rubber  to  his  brother  and  to  the  other  bystand- 
ers, and  dwelt  upon  the  novelty  and  marrelousne.-a 
of  his  fact. 

"  Then  we  see  him  resorting  to  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories in  the  neighborhood  of  Woburn,  asking  the 
privilege  of  using  an  oven  after  working  hours,  or  of 
hangitg  a  piece  of  India  rubber  in  the  man-hole  of 
the  boiler.  If  the  people  of  New  England  were  not 
the  most '  neighborly '  people  in  the  world,  his  fam- 
ily must  have  starved  or  be  must  have  given  up  his 
experiments.  But  with  all  the  generosity  of  his 
neighbors,  his  children  were  o.'"ten  sick,  hungry  and  i 
cold,  w'thout  medicine,  food  or  fuel.  One  witness  i 
testifies, —  ' 

"  '  I  found  (in  1839)  that  they  had  not  fuel  to  burn, 
nor  fi^d  to  eat,  and  did  not  know  where  to  get  a 
morsel  of  food  from  one  day  to  another,  nnless  it  was 
Kent  in  to  thera.' 

"  By  ihe  time  that  he  had  exhausted  the  patience  of 
the  .'breman  of  the  works  near  Woburn,  he  had  come  ' 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  oven  was  the  proper  means 
of  applying  heat  to  his  compound.     An  oven  he  ■ 
forthwith  determined  to  build. 

"It  was  in  the  winter  of  1339-40.  One  of  those  i 
long  and  terrible  snow-storms,  for  which  New  Eiig-  \ 
land  is  noted,  had  been  raging  for  many  hours,  and  i 
he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  his  little  cottage  half-  j 
buried  in  suow,  the  storm  still  continuing,  and  in  his  j 
house  not  an  atom  of  fuel  nor  a  morsel  of  food.  Hia  i 
children  were  very  young,  and  he  was  himself  sick  i 
and  feeble.  The  'charity  of  his  neighbors  was  es-  j 
hausied,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  face  their  j 
reproaches.  As  he  looked  out  of  the  window  upon  \ 
the  dreary  and  tumultuous  scene,  '  fit  emblem  of  his  | 
condition,'  he  remarks,  be  called  to  mind  that  a  few 
days  Ltfure  an  acquaintance,  a  mere  acquaintance, 
who  lived  sime  miles  off,  had  given  him  upou  the 
road  a  more  friendly  greeting  than  be  was  then  ac-  j 
customed  to  receive.  It  had  cheered  his  heart  as  | 
he  trudged  sadly  by,  and  it  now  returned  vividly  " 


;o  his  mind.  To  this  gentleman  he  determined  to 
apply  for  relief,  if  he  could  reach  bis  house.  Terri- 
ble was  his  struggle  with  the  wind  and  the  deep 
drifts.  Often  be  was  ready  to  faint  with  fatigue, 
sickness  and  hunger,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  sit 
down  upon  a  bank  of  snow  to  rest.  He  reached  the 
house  and  told  hia  story,  not  omitting  the  ofl-told 
tale  of  his  new  discovery,  that  mine  of  wealth  if  only 
he  could  procure  the  means  ol  working  it!  The  eager 
eloquence  of  the  inventor  was  seconded  by  the  gaunt 
and  yellow  face  of  the  man.  His  generous  acquaint- 
ance eutertained  him  cordially,  and  lent  him  a  sum 
of  money,  which  not  only  carried  his  family  through 
the  worst  of  the  winter,  but  enabled  him  to  continue 
his  experiments  on  a  small  scale.  O.  B.  Coolidge,  of 
Woburn,  was  the  name  of  this  benefactor." 

These  selections  are  from  Parton's  Famous  Ameri- 
cans of  Eecent  Times. 

COLLEGE   PRESIDE^rXS,   NATIVEa    OF  WOBURX: 
SAiltTEL  LOCKE  AND  JAME3  WALKER. 

Samuel  Locke,  educator,  born  in  Woburn,  Mass., 
23d  November,  1732  ;  died  in  Sherborn,  Mass.,  15tb 
January,  1778.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1755 ;  ordained  a  minister  at  Sherburne,  7th  Novem- 
ber, 1759,  and  retaiued  this  pastorate  till  1769,  when 
be  was  appointed  president  of  Harvard,  2l3t  March, 
17G9.  On  1st  December,  1773,  he  resigned  from  the 
presidency,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement. Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1773.  The  only  production  of  Dr.  Locke's 
in  print  is  hia  "Convention  Sermon  "  (1772). 

Jame3  Walker,  president  of  Harvard,  born  in 
Burlington  or  in  Woburn,  Mass,  of  which  that  town 
was  then  a  part,  16ib  August,  1794 ;  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  23d  December,  1874.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1814,'  studied  theology  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Charlestown  for  twenty-one  years.  During  this  period 
he  was  active  in  his  parochial  duties  and  in  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  school  and  college  education,  lec- 
tured extensively  and  with  success,  and  was  a  close 
student  of  literature  and  philosophy.  In  1831-39  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner.  He  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  July,  1839,  and  the  f'llowing 
September  became  profesjor  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  in  Harvard,  was  elected  its  president  in 
1853,  and  held  oflBce  till  his  resignation,  in  1860.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  scholarly  pursuits, 
and  left  his  valuable  library  and  $15,000  to  Harvard. 
That  college  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1835, 
and  Yale,  that  of  LL.D.  in  1860.  He  published  nu- 
merous sermons,  addresses  and  lectures,  including  three 
series  of  lectures  on  "  Natural  Religion  "  and  a  cour.-"e 
of  Lowell  Institute  lectureson  "The  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion;"  "  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Har- 
vard College"  (Boston,  1861);  a  "  Memorial  of  Daniel 
Appleton  White"  (18G3);  and  a  "Memoir  of  Josiah 
Quincy  "  (1867).    After  his  death  a  volume  of  his 
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"Discourses  "  appeared  (187G).  lie  also  edited,  as 
college  iextrbook<,  Dugald  Stewart's  '  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers''  (1840),  and  Dr. 
ThomaB  Reid's  "  Es^saya  ou  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
Abridged,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  and  Others  "  (1850).  See  "  Memorial" 
(Cambridge,  1875),  and  "  Services  at  the  Dedication 
of  a  Mural  Monument  to  James  Walker  in  the  Har- 
vard Church  in  Charlestown  ''  (1884). 

MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  FROM  WOBCRN  :  EDWARD  D. 
HA.YDEN. 

Mr.  Hayden  was  born  in  Cambridge,  December  27, 
1833.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  that  place^ 
and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Lawrence  Academy,  in 
Groton,  to  be  fitted  for  college.  lo  1850  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  graduating  with  his  class  in  1854. 
He  studied  law  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  in  the 
ofEces  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chapman,  in  Spring- 
field, and  Ezra  Ripley,  in  Boston.  In  February, 
1858,  he  opened  a  law-oflBee  in  Woburn,  where  he 
continued  in  practice  until  1862,  when  he  received 
the  appointment  of  assistant  paymaster  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  He  served  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
under  Admiral  Porter,  during  the  Vicksburg  and  Red 
River  campaigns.  In  1866  he  returned  to  Woburn, 
and  engSRed  in  business  in  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Winn  & 
Co.,  in  which  he  continued  until  1875.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Woburn,  which  office  he  held  until  1890,  Mr.  Hay- 
den was  re-elected  to  the  House  for  1881,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Maasachusetta  Legislature  in  1880. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  49th  and  50th  Congresses, 
representing  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Congressional 
District.  In  Woburn  he  has  held  many  local  offices, 
selectman,  library  trustee,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

WOB  USN-i  Ccmtintud). 

ECCLEStASTICAL  HISTORY. 
BY  REV.  L.  THOMrSON. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Woburn  is,  in  its 
beginnings,  closely  connected  with  that  of  Charles- 
town,  of  vrhich  Woburn  waa  once  a  part,  and,  in  its 
progress,  with  that  of  several  other  towns,  which  were 
once  a  part  of  Woburn.  The  founders  of  Woburn  were 
all,  or  nearly  all,  from  the  early  settlers  of  Charles- 
town.  As  early  as  1640  some  of  these  men,  more  ad- 
venturous than  the  rest,  began  to  explore  the  "un- 
known northernne?8,"  sometimes  called  "  the  wilder- 
ness," though  included  within  the  bounds  of  Charles- 
town,  and,  till  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  October 
6,  16C2,  called  "Charlestown  Village."    It  then  in- 


cluded Wilmington,  Burlington  and  nearly  all  of 
Winchester.  Led  on  by  Edward  Converse,  a  mau  of 
wpnderful  energy  and  ever-resilesa  activity,  and  the 
builder  of  the  tirst  house,  the  first  bridge  and  the  first 
mill  in  the  unsettled  region,  mauy  followed,  some  of 
whom  being,  as  the  historian  Johnson  sivs,  "  shallow 
in  brains,"  soon  became  faint-hearted  and  returned. 
The  number  of  settlers,  however,  became,  little  by 
little,  so  numerous  that  they  began,  more  and  more 
earnestly,  to  entertain  the  thought  of  a  church  organ- 
ization. Meauwhile  the  mother  church  at  Charles- 
town became  so  seriously  apprehensive  that  Charle:?- 
town  itself  would  be  depopulated  by  the  departure  of 
so  many  of  her  members  as  to  raise  objections  to  and 
decidedly  discourage  the  proposals  for  a  uew  settle- 
ment. And  it  was  not  till  it  was  clearly  seen  that 
the  tide  setting  in  that  direction  could  not  be  resisted, 
and  the  increase  and  permaneuee  of  the  scttlcmL-nt 
were  inevitable,  that  the  consent  of  the  First  Church 
was  gained  to  the  proposed  enterprise.  Seven  men, 
all  members  of  the  church  in  Charlestown,  were,  at 
length,  appointed  as  a  "  committee  "  to  etfect,  in  the 
usual  way,  the  outward  and  legal  organization  of  :i 
new  church.  These  men  were:  Edward  Johnson, 
Edward  Converse.  Jolin  3Iousall,  William  Learned, 
Ezekiel  Richardson,  Thomas  Richardson  and  Samuel 
Richardson — the  last  three  being  brothers.  There 
were  many  besides  these  seven  among  the  first  settler.*, 
both  men  and  women,  equally  iuterested,  who  doubt- 
less only  awaited  the  accomplishment  of  this  organi- 
zation to  become,  with  the  seven  organizers,  members 
in  full  communion. 

The  organization  was  effected  August  14,  0.  S.,  or 
August  24,  N.  S.,  1642.  Beside  the  Hon.  Increase 
Nowell  as  the  representative  of  the  secular  authority 
of  the  Colony,  there  were  present  the  following  mes- 
sengers of  the  churches:  Rev.  Messrs.  Symmes  and 
Allen,  of  Charlestown ;  Wilson  and  Cotton,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Shephard  and  President  Dunster,  of  Cambridge ; 
Knowles,  of  Watertown;  Allin,  of  Dedham ;  Eliot, 
of  Roxbury ;  and  Mather,  of  Dorchester. 

To  the  seven  men  appointed  by  the  mother  church 
to  effect  the  organization,  after  making  each  for  him- 
self a  confession  of  hii*  faith  and  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  after  prayer  and  preaching  by  Mr.  Symmes, 
the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  had  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  such  questions  as  they  thought 
proper.  All  questions  being  satisfactorily  answered, 
they  entered  into  the  following 

"  We  that  do  aseemble  ODraelres  thu  day  before  God  aad  his  people, 
in  ao  uofelguml  desire  tu  be  accepted  of  bim  h»  a  Chiircb  of  ihe  Lord 
Jesua  Christ,  according  to  the  Rule  of  the  New  Testament,  do  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  (o  be  the  most  unworthjr  of  all  otbers,  that  we  should 
attain  ench  a  high  grace,  and  the  most  nnable  of  ourselres  to  the  per- 
furmanre  of  aoytbing  that  is  giod,  abhorring  ourselves  for  all  our 
formar  deGleioents  in  the  vorship  of  Gt>A,  and  other  trajes,  and  resting 
oalj  npoD  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,rur  attonement,  stui  npon  the  power  of 
bisgraiefor  tbe  guidance  of  oar  whole  after  course,  do  here,  in  the 
nauie  of  Christ  Jesos,  as  In  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  from  the  bottom  of 
onr  hearts,  agree  together  tbrongh  hit  grace  to  give  npoaiMlrps,  first 


unio  the  Lord  Jesna,  m  our  od'j  Sinp.  Fnml,  i»nj  Prophet,  wholly  to  I 
ht  sul'ject  nolo  liiu!  io  nil  Ihiugs,  anU  Iii«re<vitb  oue  unto  RnottitT,  as  in  : 
i  Lliarclt  BoJy,  tu         togeiber  io  all  the  Ordinanres  uf  the  Gospel, 
Rod  ill  nil  such  otntoiil  loT<r  *oU  otticee  thereof,  as  toward  wn«  another  io 
th»  Lord  ;  ami  all  this,  holh  accunjliig  to  the  present  light  that  the  j 
LonI  h<ih  gii-eo  us,  »ud  also  according  to  all  riiilher  light,  uhich  he  I 
Miall  Ijb  ijlrn«ed  at  miT  time  to  rewh  out  unio  m  out  of  the  Word  hy  the 
goodness  of  his  ^race :  renouncing  also,  in  the  name  Covenant,  all 
errors aud  schbsmes,  and  whatever  hy-wayesthat  are  contrary  to  the 
blesed  njles  revenled  in  the  Go^I,  and  io  jxirticular,  Che  inordinato 
love  and  seeking  after  the  things  of  the  world." 

"  Eiery  Chnrch  hath  not  the  same  for  words  :  lor  they  are  not  for  a 
form  of  a*orda." 

After  the  solemn  adoption  of  thfs  Covenant,  the 
little  band,  noK  duly  organized,  received  from  the  i 
messengers  of  the  churches  the  right  hand  of  fellow-  ; 
ahip  in  the  name  of  the  churches  they  represented.' 

The  loM  of  the  records  of  this  church  from  its  | 
organization  onward  more  than  one  hundred  years  is  j 
greiitly  to  be  deplored  and  is  doubtle-s  irreparable.  1 
But,  from  other  sources,  we  learn  that  Rev.  Thomas  | 
Carter  was  ordained  the  first  pastor,  November  22,  ' 
1G42,  and  Edward  Converse  and  John  Mousall  were  i 
chosen,  probably  earlier  in  the  same  year,  the  first 
deacons.  The  editor  of  Johnson's  "  Wonder- Working 
Providence"  says,  in  his  introduction,  p.  92:  "The  \ 
wives  and  children  who  were  communicants  must  have  . 
been  as  numerous  as  the  heads  of  families.    Tbe  | 
early  membership,  therefore,  of  the  'Woburn  Church, 
I  think,  was  thirty  persons  at  least."  j 

The  town  having  been  "  erected,"  and  the  church 
duly  organized,  the  same  council,  with  perhaps  the 
e.xception  of  one  man,  aecompauied  again  by  the 
Hon.  Increase  Xowell,  as  the  representative  of  the 
civil  authority,  were  called  on  "  the  22  of  the  9 
moneth  following,  or  December  2d,  N.  S.,  1642,  to 
aid  in  the  ordination  and  iostallaiioD  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Carter  as  the  first  pastor.  The  exercises  appear  to 
have  been,  in  the  main,  similar  to  exercises  on  like 
occasions  in  these  days.  There  was,  however,  one 
noted  exception.  Instead  of  calling  upon  messengers 
of  other  churches  who  were  present,  to  officiate  in  the 
simple  act  of  ordination  by  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hand-",  the  church,  jealous  of  tbeir  rights  as  an  in- 
de[>eadent  i>ody,  jireferred  to  delegate  two  of  their 
own  members  to  do  it  on  their  behalf.  It  is  perhaps 
not  certainly  known  who  the  two  men  were,  though 
it  has  been  thought  there  were  reasons  for  believing 
they  were  Edward  Johnson  and  iklward  Converse. 
After  Mr.  Carter  had  preached  and  prayed,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  these  men,  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  laid  their  bauds  upon  his  bead  and  said: 
'  We  ordain  thee,  Thomas  Carter,  to  be  pastor  unto 
this  church  of  Christ." 

Following  this  simple  act  of  consecratiou,  the  ex- 
ercises were  continued  by  prayer  from  one  of  themin- 
ister?  who  were  present. 

It  does  not  api>ear  that  there  was  any  serious  oppo- 
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sition  to  this  departure  from  the  common  usage,  od 
the  part  of  the  council,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that 
some  had  doubts  of  its  propriety.  But  outside  their 
number,  there  was,  for  some  time,  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction and  demurring.  Even  Governor  Win- 
throp  bad  some  misgivings  about  it  and  declared  it 
"  not  so  well  and  orderly  as  it  ought." '  Yet,  at  length, 
all  acquiesced,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  ordination 
never  was  a  bar  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  with 
other  churches,  though,  from  that  time  to  this,  the 
case  has  often  been  referred  to  by  writers  on  congre- 
gational polity  as  being,  though  not  in  itself  necessa- 
rily a  breach  of  genuine  Congregationalism,  a  nearer 
approach  to  pure  independency  than  would  generally 
be  deemed  desirable.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  church, 
after  its  organization,  waa  very  prosperous.  Johnson, 
writing  in  J651,  uine  years  later,  says,  "  After  this 
there  were  divers  added  to  this  church  daily,"  and  the 
original  members  had  been  increased  to  "74  persona 
or  thereabouts,"  the  number  of  families  being  about 
sixty 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  chnrch  furnishes 
material  enough  for  a  volume,  instead  of  the  sketch 
now  proposed.  We  can  only  give  a  brief  account  of 
its  general  character  aud  standing,  its  pastors,  its 
houses  of  worship,  and  its  colonies. 

So  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  the  church  has  never 
swerved  from  its  original  foundation.  While  many 
other  churches,  organized  both  before  and  after  ihe  date 
of  its  existence,  have  departed  from  the  old  confession 
of  faith,  this,  through  all  changes  and  do'wn  through 
all  the  years  of  its  history,  has  steadfastly  adhered  to 
the  eisential  faith  of  the  original  members.  It  has 
had  some  seasons  of  trial,  and  one,  perhaps  two,  when 
there  waa  protracted  and  deplorable  lack  of  unity  and 
harmony.  But,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  ons  of 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  churches  of 
New  England.  Its  history  has  been  marked  by  fre- 
quent revivals  of  religion,  some  of  which  were  of  great 
power  and  most  valuable  results.  That  which  began 
in  1826  and  continued  uninterruptedly  through  more 
than  two  years,  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable.  In 
its  extent,  its  noiseleis  power,  its  duration  and  its 
wide-spread  and  far-reaching  effecU,  it  was  wholly 
unprecedented  in  Wobum,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
equaled  in  the  country.  During  the  years  1827-28 
nearly  300  persons  in  the  town,  then  having  less  than 
1900  population,  were  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
church.  Nearly  all  of  this  large  number  are  now 
gone,  but  the  very  few  who  yet  remain  cherish  the 
memory  of  those  days  with  the  deepest  interest  as 
without  a  parallel  in  their  observation. 

The  Pastohs  of  the  Church.— i?er.  Thomas 
Carter,  the  first  pastor,  was  born  in  England  in  1610, 
probably  at  Hertfordshire,  at  or  near  St.  Albans.  He 
was  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College,  University  of 
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Cambridge,  April  1,  1(526,  and  took  Lis  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  January,  1630,  and  that  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  In  April,  1035,  when  still  "a  young 

man,"  he  embarked  with  forty  others  for  Xcw  Eng- 
land. Soon  after  his  arrival  he  became  a  citizen  of 
Dedham,  taking  the  freeman's  oath,  March  9,  1637. 
He  removed  thence  to  Watertow  n,  where  he  becaaie 
an  elder  in  the  church.'  He  had  a  place  assigned 
him  by  Mather  in  what  is  called  the  "Second  Classis" 
of  ministers.' 

When  he  was  first  invited  to  preach  in  Woburn, 
November  3,  1641,  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  iu 
Watertown,  aa  well  as  ac  office-bearer,  and  doubt  was 
expressed  about  the  willingness  of  that  church  to  part 
with  him.^  By  special  invitation,  he  preached  for 
the  first  time,  December  4,  1641,  his  text  being  the 
22d  chapter  of  Genesis  and  his  subject,  "  Encourage- 
ment to  trust  in  the  Lord  for  the  means."  This 
sermon  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  people  to  press 
their  suit  more  urgently  than  ever,  though  he  then 
and  for  several  months  subsequently,  declined  to  ac- 
cept their  call.  He,  however,  at  length  yielded  to 
the  strong  persuasion  of  the  Woburn  Church,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  minister  with  a  salary  of  £80 
per  annum,  which,  in  1674,  was  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  twenty  cords  of  wood  delivered  annually  at 
his  door.' 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Carter's  ordination  have 
already  been  narrated  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
Of  his  long  ministry  of  nearly  forty-two  years,  much 
might  be  written.  The  highest  testimony  to  its  excel- 
lence has  been  given  by  various  writers.  Johnson, 
in  his  history,  describes  him  as  a  "  reverend,  Grodly 
man,  apt  to  teach  the  sound  and  wholesome  truths  of 
Christ,"  and  "  much  increased  with  the  increasings 
of  Christ  Jesus." '  Mr.  Chickering,  in  his  Dedica 
tion  Sermon,  says  of  him,  "  During  his  ministry  there  I 
appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  harmony  between 
him  and  the  Society."  *  And  Mr.  Sewall  says, 
"There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  Carter  was  a 
very  pious,  exemplary  man,  an  able  and  sound 
preacher  of  the  Grospel  and  one  whom  God  honored 
and  prospered  in  his  work.  Under  his  ministrations 
the  Church  was  greatly  enlarged  and  built  up,  and 
the  town  flourished  and  wa^  for  the  most  part  in 
peace." ' 

Before  his  settlement  in  Woburn,  Mr.  Carter  had 
married  Mary  Dalton,  of  Watertown,  where  he  owned 
a  homestead  and  a  farm.  His  well-known  home  in 
Wobam  was  on  Pleasant  Street,  facing  the  southern 
portion  of  the  old  "  Common  "  or  Square.  His  Louse, 
built  for  him  and  presented  to  him  by  the  town. 


1  Ssuiorl  R  Carter's  Addms  at  ibe  Carter  Oeaaion,  p.  19. 

'  Unllier'l  "  Magiialla,"  vol.  1.,  p.  21C. 

'  "  Amoriean  Qjr.  lUglaler,  rul.  il.,  p.  1S7. 

'  S.  E.  Carter'!  AdUrew,  pp.'iO,  '.it. 

*  "  Wondoiv Working  ProviJenco,"  pp.  177-181. 

«  DedlcatiOD  Sermon,  p.  IC. 

'  "  aiBtorj  of  WoUorn,"  p.  IM. 


Stood  where  tbe  old  Coolidge  house,  lately  known  as 
the  Sylvaniis  Wood  house,  now  stands.  It  is  said 
that  the  original  timbers  of  hewn  oak  that  were  in 
the  house  built  in  IG42  still  remain  in  place  as  when 
first  laid. 

Mr.  Carter  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Samuel 
and  Judith  were  born  in  W'atertown,  and  Theopliilus, 
Mary,  Abigail,  Deborah,  Timothy  and  Thom:is  in 
Woburc.  Theophilus  and  Deborah  died  young. 
Samuel,  the  eldett  of  the  eight,  born  Aug.  8,  1G40, 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1G60,  and  was  set- 
tled, for  a  short  time,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Gro- 
ton.  For  some  reason,  not  now  fully  known,  he  re- 
tired ea»ly  from  the  ministry,  and,  besides  being,  at  dif- 
I  erent  seasons,  a  teacher,  he  sustained  various  office  in 
the  government  of  the  town.  In  1G72  he  married 
Eunice  Brooks  and  had  eight  children.  He  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1693.* 

Of  the  other  children  of  Rev.  Thomas  Carter, 
Judith  married,  first,  Samuel,  son  of  Edward  Con- 
verse, and, second,  Giles  Fifiela,  and  died  1C7G.  JIary 
married  first,  John  Wymnn,  Jr.  about  1671,  who,  being 
killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  Swamp  Figbt,  December, 
19, 1675,  she  married,  second,  Xathaniel  Bachelor,  of 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  167(>.  and  died  1678.  Abigail 
married  John  Smith,  1674,  aud  died  prior  to  1684. 
Timothy  married  Anna  Fisk,  of  Cambridge,  1680, 
and  died  1727.  Thomas  married  Margery  Whitmore, 
of  Cambridge,  1682,  and  died  1734.  ^ 

Rev.  Thomas  Carter  died  September  5,  1684.  His 
wife,  Mary  (Dalton)  C:irter,  did  not  long  survive 
him.    She  died  March  28,  1687. 

Bev.  Jabes  For.,  son  of  Thomas  Fox,  of  Concord, 
was  born  in  that  town  in  1647,  but,  at  a  very  early 
age,  removed  with  the  family  to  Cambridge,  his 
father  being  as  early  as  1652,  and  repeatedly  after 
that  year,  on  the  Cambricge  Board  of  Selectmen. 
Here  he  lived  in  tbe  historic  house  known  in  later 
years  as  the  "Holmes  Place,"  and  here  he  died 
April  25,  1693.  According  to  a  tradition  in  the 
family,  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Rev.  John 
Fox,  the  martyrologist. 

Jabez  Fox  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  graduating 
from  the  college  in  1665.  On  taking  hb  second 
degree  there,  three  years  later,  his  public  address  con- 
sisted of  a  few  lines  of  Latin  verse.  Made  a  free- 
man in  1667,  he  entered  upon  the  work  ef  the  minis- 
try and  married.  While  yet  at  Cambridge,  he  wss 
invited,  in  1678,  to  serve  as  an  assistant  of  Mr. 
Carter  for  one  year.  This  invitation  he  accepted, 
but,  before  the  year  had  expired,  he  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  continue  his  labors  with  an  ulti- 
mate settlement  iu  view.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
1679,  the  parish  voted  to  give  him  a  call  "to  be 
their  minister  for  bis  life-time."    He  was  accordingly 


*  S.  R.  C<«rter'»  AdUrcaa.  p.  23. 

0  S«WBir«  "  HiBlory."  p.  127  ;  9.  K.  Carter's  Address,  p.  30. 
«»  Sibki]''!  "  Harvard  Graduate*,"  vol.  IL,  pp.  196-198. 
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ordained  soon  after  this  date,  probably  in  the  same 
month.  The  town  agreed,  November  10th,  of  the 
same  year,  to  build  him  "a  dwelling-house,  twenty- 
fou  re  feet  in  length,  eaigbteene  feet  wide,  and  thirteene 
feet  stud,  a  stack  of  three  brick  chimneys,  a  cellar 
under  it,  and  a  leantwo  at  the  chimney  end,  and  so 
to  finish  the  said  hous  and  give  it  him." 

December  Sth,  '"The  Town  did  agree,  upon  Mr. 
Fox's  desire,  to  build  the  said  hous  fourty  feet  long. 
Mr.  Fox  being  willing  to  a'low  toward  the  worke 
twenty  and  five  pounds  and  five  pounds  more  in  case 
that  it  be  not  sufficient  for  what  is  expended  for  the 
making  ihe  said  house  sixteene  feet  longer  than  was 
agreed  of  by  the  Towne  in  the  first  place."  ' 

This  house,  situated  on  Pleasant  Street,  near  the 
site  of  the  Public  Library,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  son  and  successor  about  seventy-six  years. 

Mr.  Fox  appears  to  have  had  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  great  body  of  his  parishioners  through 
life,  though  they  sometimes  occasioned  him  disquie- 
tude by  allowing  his  salary  to  fall  in  arrears.  Atone 
time  about  seventy  pounds  were  thus  due  to  him, 
some  of  which  was  not  paid  till  after  his  death. 
Doubtless,  however,  this  seeming  neglect  was  due 
to  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  times  and  other 
causes  not  specifically  named.  ^ 

Mr.  Fox  died  in  Boston,  of  the  small-pox,  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  Lord's  Day,  February  26,  1702-3,  but 
was  buried  in  Woburn,  where,  in  the  oldest  burying- 
ground,  his  grave-stone  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  Memento  Fngit 
Jfori  Mora. 
Here  lyee  ye  Body  of 
T«  Reverend      Jabez  Fox, 

Paatour  of  Y*  CburcU  of 
Cbriat  iu  Wobourn  23  years, 
&  .\ged  5G  years,  Decesed 
Feb'.  Ye  28"'  1702-3." 

ilr.  Fox  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Reyner,  of  Plymouth,  1636-54,  and  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
1655-60.^  After  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Jonathan  Tyng,  of  Boston,  who  subsequently 
lived  in  Woburn,  where  he  died  January  19,  1724. 
His  widow  died  Jane  5,  1736.  The  inscription  on 
her  monumental  stone  in  the  old  burying-place  on 
Park  Street,  is  as  follows  : 

"Here  lyfa  Buried  y»  Body 
of  Mas.  JuDTTH  Ty.vo,  wife 

to  Col.  Jouatlian  Tyng, 
formerly  wife  to  y«  Rev<i. 
Mr.  Jabez  Fox,  who  Dy'd 
June  otb  Anno  Dom'  1738, 
in  ye  99tli  j'ear  of  her  Age  : 
A  woman  of  filost  Exemplary  Vertne 
&  Piety  ;  Rich  iu  Grace,  Ripe  for  Glory." 

It  is  not  known  that  any  sermons  or  other  writings 
of  Mr.  Fox  were  published,  thoigh  there  are  still  ex- 
isting skeletons  of  two  or  more  sermons  preached  in 

'  Siljley'e  "  Harvard  Graduates,"  Tol,  il.,  pp.  106-108. 
»  .Sibley'e  "  Harvard  Graduates,"  vol.  ii,,  pp.  1!)8-198. 
>  Lawrence's  "N.  H.  Churchoe,"  p.  320. 
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Cambridge,  which  were  committed  to  paper  by 
friends,  probably  at  the  time  of,  or  iininediately 
after,  their  delivery.  One  was  preached  July  28,  1678, 
from  2  Timothy  2:  19.  Another  May  11,  1673,  was 
based  upon  Ephesians  5  :  16.' 

Rev.  Jabez  and  Judith  (Reyner)  Fox  had  five 
children  :  1.  John,  born  at  Cambridge,  May  10,  1678, 
his  father's  successor ;  2.  Thomas,  boru  at  Woburn, 
July  6,  1680,  died  July  10,  1080  ;  3.  Thomas,  boru  at 
Woburn,  November  13,  1G81  ;  1.  Jabez,  born  at 
Woburn,  December  2,  1684 ;  5.  Judith,  boru  at 
Woburn,  June  19,  1690,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Itev.  John  Fox,  son  and  successor  of  Rev.  Jabez 
Fox,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  May  10,  1678,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1698.  After  serv- 
ing as  master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Woburn  from 
1700  about  two  years  and  a  half,  until  his  father's 
death,  February  28,  1703,  he  was  invited  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  church.  He  had  already  been,  for 
several  months,  an  assistant  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting, 
of  Billerica,  who  was  in  enfeebled  health.''  Ordained 
as  pastor  at  Woburn,  October  4,  1703,  he  retained  his 
office  and  position  tiil  his  death,  December  12,  1756, 
but  by  his  greatly  impaired  health  he  was  often  un- 
able to  preach.  For  fifteen  years  before  his  death  he 
was  totally  blind.  He,  however,  preached  occasion- 
ally, notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  and  often 
"  catecised "  and  instructed  the  youth  who  were 
accustomed  to  meet  him  at  his  house. 

Rev.  Edward  Jackson  was  his  colleague  for  many 
years,  and  died  in  office  more  than  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Fox.  Rev.  Josiah  Sherman  was 
also  settled  as  his  colleague  nearly  one  year  before 
the  decease  of  the  senior  pastor. 

Mr.  Fox  had  sore  trials  beside  those  of  personal 
infirmities.  The  lack  of  harmony  between  his  first 
colleague  and  himself  from  the  beginning  ol'  their 
connection,  and  the  consequent  unsettled  and  divided 
condition  of  the  people,  resulting  at  length  in  the 
organization  of  a  new  church,  must  have  greatly 
saddened  his  last  years.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting 
decisive  indications  that  his  ministry  was  a  useful 
one,  and,  for  many  years  before  the  settlement  of  a 
colleague  and  the  loss  of  his  health  and  sight,  one  of 
marked  success. 

Mr.  Fox  married  Mary  Tyng,  daughter  of  Honora- 
ble Edward  Tyng,  who  died  in  France.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  several  years,  dying  in  February, 
1764.  There  are  still  extant  two  sermons  of  Mr. 
Fox  occasioned  by  the  great  earthquake  of  October 
29,  1727,  and  founded  on  1  Samuel  14  :  15."  Another 
sermon  is  extant  on  "  time  and  the  end  of  time." 

Rev.  John  and  Mary  (Tyng)  Fox  were  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  who,  according  to  Sewall,  were  : — 

<  Alden's  "Am.  Epitaphs,"  vol,  i.,  pp.  225-226  ;  Sewall's  "  History," 
pp.  113-143. 
^  Sibley's  "Harvard  Graduateu,"  vol.  i.,  p.  365. 

«  Aldeii'H  "Am.  Epitaphs,  vol.  i.,  |ip.  22D-231  ;  Sewall's  "History," 
pp.  ^31-332  ;  Am.  Qfj.  Re,jiHti:r,  vol.  xl.,  p.  188. 
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1.  John,  horn  February  13,  1701,  "  who,  in  oarly 
life,  went,  to  Jreliuid  to  live  with  a  wcaltliy  rclaLivo." 

2.  Jabez,  born  May  25,  1705.  Aldeii,  in  his  epitaphs 
lYientioned  him  as  "  Hon.  Jabez  Fox,  E<;q.,"  as  found 
in  his  monumental  inacriptioii.  His  first  wife,  who 
lived  but  a  short  time  after  her  marriage,  was  from 
Boaton.  He  married,  second,  Ann,  widow  of  Phineaa 
Jones,  who  died  June  9,  1768.  Mr.  Fox  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  1727,  studied  theology  and 
entered  upon  the  work  of  preaching,  but  was  soon 
obliged  by  failing  health  to  relinquish  the  profession. 
He  removed  to  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Maine, 
where  he  spent  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  and  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil of  Mas.sachusetts. 

3.  Mary,  born  October  26,  1706,  married  Kev.  He- 
bijah  Weld,  of  Attleborough,  October  17,  1728. 

4.  Edward,  born  October  26,  1708,  lost  at  sea  on 
his  passage  to  England. 

5.  Thomas,  born  April  7,  1711,  a  goldsmith  at 
Boston. 

6.  Judith,  born  August  10,  1712,  married  Rev. 
Nathan  Stone,  of  Southborough,  October  31,  1734. 

7.  Jonathan,  born  March  26,  1716,  married  Ruth 
Carter,  August  17,  1737;  lived  and  died  in  Woburn.^ 

Hev.  Edward  Jackson  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  of  Newton,  and  a  grandson  of  Edward 
Jackson  who  came  to  New  England  about  1642,  was 
made  freeman  in  1645  and  settled  in  Newton,  then  a 
part  of  Cambridge,  between  1612  and  1645. ' 

The  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son are  more  limited  than  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
pastors.  Mr.  Sewall  seems  to  have  exhausted  them 
with  comparatively  small  results.  Born  at  Newton, 
April  3, 1700,  and  a  graduate  from  Harvard  College, 
1719,  he  was  ordained  in  Woburn,  as  colleague  of 
Rev.  John  Fox,  August  1,  1729,  but  died  before  the 
decease  of  the  senior  pastor,  September  24,  1754, 
after  a  ministry  of  more  than  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  never  married. 

It  is  not  easy,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  134 
years,  and  with  somewhat  conflicting  accounts  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  ministry,  to  form  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
Jackson  as  a  man  which  is  entirely  satisfactory,  in 
any  sense.  Mr.  Sewall  says  of  him,  "  he  was  sound 
in  doctrine,  correct  in  morals,  and  his  public  labors 
and  services  were  acceptable  to  his  people,  though  he 
left  nothing  in  print  by  which  the  style,  matter  and 
manner  of  his  preaching  can  now  be  estimated."  " 
That,  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  ministry,  there 
were  strifes  and  humiliating  criminations,  cannot  be 
questioned.  But  the  exact  measure  of  blame  which 
should  be  attached  to  the  one  or  the  other  man  or 
party,  we  may  not  now  be  able  to  determine.  We 


>  Alden"  "Ain.  Epitaphs,"  vol.  il.,  pp.  nO-92  ;  Sovnll's  "History," 
p.  332. 

''  Sowall's  "  Itist.,"  p.  325. 
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can  only  regret  that  any  hcarls  luid  any  homes  wore, 
oven  for  a  limited  time,  ovcrHhailowed  by  a  cloud  that 
was  so  ominously  threatening.  ' 

liev.  Josiah  Sherman'^  (William  .Joseph'',  Captain 
John'',  John",  Henry'',  Henry')  was  born  in  Water- 
town,  April  29,  1729.  His  great-grandfather.  Cap- 
tain John  Sherman,  came  from  Dedham,  England,  in 
1634,  and  was  an  early  settler  in  Watertown  during 
that  year.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sherman,  of  Bedford, 
William  Sherman,  Esq.,  of  New  Milford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  were  his  brothers.  He  graduated 
from  Nassau  Hall,  New  Jersey,  1751,  and  received, 
during  the  same  year,  a  degree  from  Yale  College, 
and  one  from  Cambridge  in  1758.^ 

After  studying  theology  wiih  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy, 
of  Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Southbury,  in  the  same  State,  Mr.  Sherman  was 
ordained  at  Woburn,  January  28,  175G,  as  colleague 
of  Rev.  John  Fox,  whose  death  occurred  in  a  little 
less  than  one  year  afterward,  Mr.  Sherman  thence- 
forward, till  his  dismission,  April  11,  1775,  being  the 
sole  pastor. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  man  of  rare  ability.  He  found 
the  people  in  a  broken  and  unhappy  condition,  occa- 
sioned by  the  alienations  and  divisions  during  the 
ministry  of  his  predecessor  as  colleague,  but  his  elo- 
quence and  wondrous  power  soon  drew  all  hearts  to- 
gether and  the  recently  organized  Third  Church  back 
into  the  old  fold.  History  and  tradition  alike  repre- 
sent him  as  a  master  of  eloquence  that,  in  his  time 
and  neighborhood,  had  no  equal.  The  house  of  wor- 
ship, though  considerably  enlarged  after  his  settle- 
ment, was  crowded,  and  even  the  aisles  and  pulpit- 
stairs  were  thronged  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.' 
Whenever  he  preached  in  Charlestowu,  as  he  occa- 
sionally did,  there,  too,  he  was  sure  to  have  a  crowd 
of  hearers  so  great  as  to  suggest  some  extraordinary 
occasion.  An  old  tradition,  well  remembered  by 
some  still,  used  to  say  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  neigh- 
boring minister,  less  popular  than  himself,  asked  him 
why  it  was,  that  wherever  and  whatever  he  preached, 
he  always  so  deeply  moved  the  people,  while  he  him- 
self, though  preaching  the  same  gospel,  could  elicit 
next  to  no  interest  at  all.  Mr.  Sherman  replied  by 
making  this  oiler  :  "  I  will  preach  one  of  your  ser- 
mons to  your  people  and  you  shall  preach  one  of 
mine  to  my  people."  The  offer  was  accepted.  And 
the  result  was  that  Mr.  Sherman's  people,  ignorant 
of  the  arrangement,  listened  to  what,  as  usual,  when 
they  heard  the  same  preacher,  they  thought  a  dull 


4"Uistory  of  Wobura,"  pp.  326-320;  Am.  Qy.  RegUler,  vol.  xl.,  p. 
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sermon,  while  his  neighbor's  people,  also  ignorant, 
were  charmed  with  an  extraordinary  one. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  elo- 
quence of  tlie  preacher,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
people  of  Woburn  parted  with  him  with  great  re- 
luctance. But  finding  himself  unable  to  support  his 
family  without  a  considerable  addition  to  his  salary 
a  small  increase  having  been  repeatedly  inadequate 
he  requested  a  dismission,  which  request  he  repeated 
and  urged  before  it  was  finally  granted.  And  even 
after  his  dismission,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
to  induce  him  to  return  and  be  settled  again. 

Mr.  Sherman,  while  in  Woburn,  lived  in  the  large 
and  still  remembered  house  that  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  Street,  near  the  present  residence  of  the  widow 
of  the  late  Lewis  Shaw.  On  leaving  Woburn  he  re- 
moved to  Milford,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  He  thence 
removed  to  Goshen,  in  the  same  State,  where  he  was 
also  a  pastor,  and  finally  removed  to  Woodbridge, 
near  New  Haven,  where  he  preached  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  and  now  sleeps  in  death.  ^ 

The  inscription  on  the  monumental  stone  at  Wood- 
bridge  is  as  follows : 

"Iq 
ilemory  of  The 
Eev.  JosiiH  9nr,aiiA>f, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Obt.  Nov.  24tli,  A.D.  1769. 
M.  CO. 

*'Tlie  learned  Scholar,  the  eloquent 
Orator,  the  accomplished  Gentleman, 
the  faithful  Pastor,  the  kind  HuBband 
and  Parent,  and  the  humble  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Piety  adorned  his  useful 
life,  aiid  in  the  moment  of  his  painful 
Death,  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  the 
Hope  of  Heaven. 

*'  Much  impressed  himself,  as  conscious 
of  his  awful  change," — "by  him  the  violated 
law  spolre  out  its  thunders,  and  by  him  in 
strains  as  sweet  as  .\Dgels  use,  the  Gogpol 
whispered  Peace."  ^ 

It  is  not  definitely  known  how  mauy  sermons  or 
other  addresses  Mr.  Sherman  published.  Three  are 
extant.  One  was  addressed  to  infidels.  Others  were 
on  "  The  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the 
"  History  of  Melchisedec."  In  1770,  while  at  Woburn, 
he  preached  ihe  Artillery  Election  Sermon  from  Ps. 
149:  6.'    It  is  not  known  that  this  was  published. 

Mr.  Sherman  married,  January  26,  1757,  Martha, 
daughter  of  Hon.  James  and  Elizabeth  (Merrick) 
Minott,  of  Concord.  They  had  six  children,  of  whom 
the  four  oldest  were  daughters  and  the  two  youngest 
Bona,  all  born  in  Woburn, — 

1.  Martha,  born  December  8, 1758,  married,  first,  Rev. 
Juatin  Mitchell,  ofNew  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  second,  Jo- 
seph Bartlett,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  (she  was  the  grand- 


1  Key.  Dr.  Atwater's  Discourse  at  the  funeral  of  lion.  Eoger  IL.  Sher- 
man, p.  9.  ' 
*  B«v.  Charles  S.  Sherman's  letter. 
»  Bewall's  "  HIitory,"  pp.  350-367. 


mother  of  the  Hon.  Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew,  of  New 
York);  2.  Elizabeth,  born  March  26,  1761,  married 
John  Mitchell,  of  Woodbury,  Conn. ;  3.  Mary,  bora 
Februarys,  17G3,  married  Joseph  Ives,  of  Conn.;  4.  Su- 
sanna, born  April  7,  1765,  married  John  Baldwin,  of 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  5.  Josiah,  born          1770,  married 

Hannah  Jones,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  settled  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  highly  esteemed  mer- 
chant and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  the  fatlier  of  Rev.  Charles  S.  Sherman,  who,  after 
graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1835,  and  from  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary  in  1838,  was  ordained  as  a 
missionary  in  Woburn,  November  30,  1838.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  missionary  in  Jerusalem,  Pales- 
tine, and  is  now  living  in  Manchester,  Conn.  Two 
other  sons  of  Josiah  Sherman,  Henry  and  Epaphras, 
after  leaving  Yale  College,  entered  the  profession  of 
law.  The  former  practiced  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
New  York  and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  died 
March  24,  1879.  The  younger  practiced  chiefly  in 
New  York  until  his  death  there,  January,  1886.  6. 
Roger  Minott,  born  May  22,  1773,  married  Elizabeth 
Gould,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  13,  1796.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  in 
Yale  College,  six  weeks  before  the  death  of  his  father. 
By  the  aid  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  of  New 
Haven,  who  received  him  into  his  family,  and  by  his 
own  exertions  in  teaching,  he  was  enabled  to  meet 
his  college  expenses  and  graduated,  in  1792,  with  a 
high  standing  as  a  scholar.  He  immediately  took  an 
academy  in  Windsor  and,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  under  the  Hon.  Oliver  Ells- 
worth. Subsequently  he  took  a  school  in  Litchfield, 
where  he  continued  the  study  of  law  under  the  Hon. 
Tapping  Reeve.  In  March,  1795,  he  wa.a  appointed 
a  tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  New  Haven,  May,  1796.  After  practicing  in  Nor- 
walk  several  years,  he  removed  to  Fairfield  in  1807, 
where  he  resided  nearly  forty  years,  till  his  death, 
December  30,  1844.  As  a  man,  as  a  Christian,  as  a 
scholar,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  stood  pre-eminent  in  his  State,  and  was 
very  highly  esteemed  wherever  known.* 

liev.  Samuel  Sargeant. — After  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Sherman  the  church  was,  for  nearly  ten  years,  with- 
out a  pastor.  This  destitution,  together  with  the  still 
remembered  popularity  of  Mr.  Sherman,  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  the  people  to  agree  upon  a 
successor,  and  equally  difficult  for  any  man  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Among  the  many  who  preached  as 
candidates,  at  least  four  received  a  call  to  settle,  but, 
in  each  case  the  candidate,  evidently  fearing  to  incur 
the  risk,  in  the  circumstances,  of  an  affirmative  an- 
swer, declined  acceptance  and  settled  elsewhere.  In 
their  sadly  disheartening  condition,  the  parish  finally 
extended  a  call  to  Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant.    This  call, 


*  Dr.  Atwater's  Funeral  Discourse,  pp.  9-11  ;  Lettei-  of  Hoy.  Charles 
S.  Sherman. 
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tlioiigli  not  inianimniiH,  waH  voted  Decijinlxu'  8,  1784, 
and  ic  was  not  till  January  24,  1785,  that  it  was  an- 
Bwornd  alFirinatively.  The  ordiiiatinn  seems  to  have 
tukon  \)]i\cv.  March  14,  1785.  Few  pastoi'S,  at  tlio  {)iit- 
sel  of  their  iniiiiatrv,  have  ever  had  a  more  unproiiiiHiiig 
outhiok  into  the  future.  The  peo|)U'  were  divided, 
uneasy,  discouraged  and  dissatisfied.  If  ilie  minister 
had  been  the  best  in  the  country,  he  could  hardly 
have  expected  or  achieved  success.  And  it  was  not 
necessarily  to  the  discredit  of  Mr.  Sargeant  that  he 
failed.  So  far  as  appears,  he  tried  to  do  his  duty  and 
earnestly  desired  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  he 
had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  work  before  a  series  of 
agitations  respecting  him  began  which  continued  till 
its  close,  nearly  fourteen  years  later.  The  wouder  is 
that  he  remained  so  long,  though  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  in  his  day,  ihere  prevailed,  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  pastorates,  ideas  very  uiflferent  from 
those  prevalent  to-day. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  numerous  details 
of  the  case,  it  is  sufiicient  for  onr  present  purpose  to 
say  that  the  people  voted,  July  9,  1798,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Mr.  Sargeant,  to  call  a  mutual  council  to 
consider  their  condition  and  give  advice.  The  coun- 
cil convened  September  25,  1798.  After  an  address 
from  a  joint  committee  of  the  church  and  parish  to 
the  persons  composing  it,  and  due  deliberation,  the 
council  gave  their  result.  In  view  of  the  very  com- 
plicated and  threatening  circumstances  of  the  parish, 
they  unanimously  advised  Mr.  Sargeant  to  "ask 
for  dismission  on  condition  that  the  Church  and  peo- 
ple of  his  charge  shall  pay  him  nine  hundred  dollars, 
that  sum  being  judged  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  his  relinquishing  his  contract."  At 
the  same  time  the  council  bore  their  testimony  to  the 
good  moral  character  of  Mr.  Sargeant  as  a  man,  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  minister,  which  they  declare  to  be 
uninipeached,  "no  charges  having  been  offered  of 
any  immoral  conduct,  false  doctrine,  or  criminal  de- 
linquency iu  oflice." 

The  council  concluded  by  addressing  wholesome 
and  timely  admonition  and  advice  to  the  people,  and 
commending  them  and  the  pastor  to  the  blessing  of 
God. 

This  result,  especially  in  its  recommendation  of 
a  compensation  of  $900  to  Mr.  Sargeant,  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  people.  After  nearly  a  year  of  addi- 
tional agitation,  a  compromise  was  made  which  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy,  and  Mr.  Sargeant  was 
accordingly  dismissed.  May  27,  1799,  after  a  ministry 
of  a  little  more  than  fourteen  years.' 

Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant  was  born  in  Worcester,  No- 
vember G,  1755.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Descendants 
of  William  Sargeant,"  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Maiden  family  of  Sargeants,  but  no  very  defiuite 
account  of  him  is  attempted.  He  graduated  from 
Dai  tmouth  College  in  1783,  and  studied  theology  under 


>  SewoU'8  "  History,"  pp.  433-UO. 


li.ev.  f'rofoHSor  iUph'y,  of  Hanover,  N.  if.  llewasor- 
(laincd  at  Wohurri  March  14,  1785,  .'ind  dismissed 
May  27,  1799.' 

According  to  a  tradi(-ion  in  tlio  Tliomf>Hon  family, 
lie  boarded,  for  some  tiiTie,  in  tlie  family  of  the  widow 
of  Daniel  Thompson,  the  inarlyr-hcro  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  whose  well-known  house  still  stands  on 
Main  Street,  corner  of  Clinton  Street,  Central  Square, 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  subsequently  lived 
in  a  house  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street, 
near  the  present  residence  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Harlow,  or 
perhnps  nearer  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  It  is  not  known  that  he  published  more 
than  one  sermon,  but  a  "  Riglit  Hand  of  Fellowship," 
which  he  gave  to  ReV.  F.  Raynolds  at  his  ordination 
in  Wilmington,  October  29,  1795,  was  printed,  with 
the  sermon  preached  on  the  same  occasion  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  Conn.,  and  the  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  of 
Franklin,  and  is  still  extant. 

After  Mr.  Sargeant  was  dismissed  from  the  church 
in  Woburn  ho  removed  to  Chester,  Vt.,  and  without 
being  settled  over  any  church,  he  preached  in  various 
places  and  in  differeot  States,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  missionary  socie- 
ties. For  several  years  he  had  also  charge  of  the 
church  in  Chester,  whose  pulpit  he  regularly  sup- 
plied, though  not  as  a  settled  pastor.  He  died  in 
Chester,  June  2,  1818,  at  the  age  of  03.'' 

Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant  married.  May  10,  1787,  Mits 
Nabby  Blaney,  of  Maiden,  and  four  children  were 
born  to  them  in  Woburn  : 

1.  Nabby,  born  February  G,  1788;  2.  Jabez,  born 
February  1,  1789;  3.  Phinens  Osgood,  born  February 
29,  1792;  4.  Benjamin  Blaney,  born  August  9,  1793. 

From  Sargeant's  work  on  "  Descendants  of  William 
Sargeant,"  we  learn  that  Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant  had  a 
family  of  five  sons,  thougli  the  record  is  confessedly 
imperfect.  The  names  given  are — 1.  Jabez,  a  lawyer 
in  Windsor,  Vt.;  2.  Samuel,  who  went  West;  3.  Ben- 
jamin; 4.  Blaney;  5.  Phinoas  O.-good. 

December  18,  1889.  Since  the  foregoing  was  writ- 
ten the  writer  has  been  informed  b}'  a  letlcr  from  a 
friend  in  Chester,  Vt,,  that  Benjamin  Blaney  Sar- 
geant died  in  that  town  November  29th,  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year.  The  writer  adds  that  for  many  years 
he  was  a  sherifl',  and  t.hat  he  once  took  the  census  of 
Windsor  County,  traversing  the  hills  on  foot. 

liev.  Joseph  Chic/cering.—Dani)g  the  interval  be- 
tween the  dismission  of  Mr.  Sargeant  and  the  settle- 
ment of  his  successor  nearly  five  years  elapsed. 
Calls  were,  in  the  mean  time,  extended  to  Mr.  Joshua 
Lane  in  1801,  and  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Moore  in  1802, 
to  assume  the  pastoral  charge,  but  in  each  case  the 
answer  was  in  the  negative. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  5,  1803,  the  church 


2  "  DescondiintH  of  William  Saigpiit." 
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Voted  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chickering  to 
become  tbeir  pastor.  In  this  call  the  town,  od  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  unanimously  concurred,  and 
voted  to  give  him  an  annual  aalarj'  of  $650.00  and 
fifteen  cords  of  good  hard  wood.  On  the  26th  of 
J.inuarv,  1S04,  the  town  voted  that  when,  by  reason 
of  old  age  cr  other  infirmity,  Mr.  Joseph  Chickering 
shall  be  unable  to  perform,  the  work  of  the  gospel 
minisrry,  he  shall  then  receive  one-half  of  the  afore- 
said annual  salary,  to  be  equally  apportioned  on  the 
money  and  wood  during  the  time  he  shall  stand  in  the 
connection  of  a  gospel  minister  in  the  town  of 
Woburn.^ 

On  the  12th  of  February  following.  Mr.  Chickering 

signified  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  he  was 
accordingly  ordained  March  28, 1S04,  by  a  large  coun- 
cil of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  fifteen  churches, 
Rev.  Jabez  Chickering,  of  Dedham,  father  of  the 
pastor-elect,  preaching  the  sermon.- 

Jt  was  during  Mr.  Chickering's  minbtry  that  the 
third  meeting-houae  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  new 
house  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Unita- 
rian Church.  This  house  was  dedicated  June  28, 
1899,  the  sermon,  preached  by  the  pastor,  being  pub- 
lished and  still  extant. 

3Ir.  Chickering's  ministry  was  attended  by  manifest 
tokens  of  Divine  acceptance.  He  had  warm  friends; 
the  attendance  upon  his  ministrations  was  full  and 
increasing;  new  and  earnest  interest  was  awakened 
in  the  work  of  various  benevolent  associations,  and  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  added  to  the  church, 
there  being,  during  his  ministry,  104.  To  human  view 
it  seems  as  if  this  prosperity  might  continue  indefi- 
nitely. But  the  last  few  \  ears  of  his  pastorate  became, 
through  an  unfortunate  business  transaction  between 
him  and  a  prominent  member  of  his  society,  a  source 
of  great  disquietude  to  him  and  of  anxiety  to  his 
people.  All  efforts  intended  to  restore  peace  failed, 
and,  at  length,  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  a  large  part 
of  the  congregation  the  beloved  pastor  read,  January 
28,  1821,  his  resignation,  and  he  was  accordingly  dis- 
missed .\pril  11th  following.  The  council  bore 
strong  testimony  to  the  moral,  Christian  and  minis- 
terial character  of  the  retiring  pastor,  and  cordially 
recommended  him  to  any  Christian  community, 
wherever  the  providence  of  God  might  call  him.  The 
council  also  commended  the  church  for  the  Christian 
spirit  which  had  actuated  them  in  the  trj-ing  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  the  severance  of  the  tie  that 
had  bound  them  to  a  pastor  whom  they  loved  and. 
in  other  circumstances,  would  gladly  have  retained. 

After  leaving  Woburn  Mr.  Chickering  was  in- 
sUlled,  July  10, 1822,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Phil- 
lipston,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  till  July 
16,  1835,  when,  at  his  own  request,  on  account  of 
enfeebled  health,  he  was  dismissed.  He  died  in 
Phillipswn,  Januarj-  27,  18-H. 


-  Rev.S.Sewail. 


Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  son  of  Rev.  Jabez  Chick- 
ering, was  bom  April  30,  1780,  in  that  part  of  Ded- 
ham which  is  now  known  as  the  town  of  Norwood, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  1799, 
studied  theology  with  Rev.  Professor  Tappan,  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  at  Wobum,  an  before 
stated,  March  28,  1804.' 

Mr.  Chickering  was  twice  married.  He  married, 
first,  September  1,  1805,  Betsey,  only  daughter  of 
Deacon  John  White,  of  Concord,  Mass.  They  had 
five  children: 

1.  John  White,  born  March  19,  1808 ;  graduate 
from  Middlebury  College,  1826,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1829;  for  many  years  a  beloved 
pastor  in  Portland,  Me.  Married,  November  9, 1838, 
FrancKi  Evelina  Knowlton,  of  Phillipston.  Of  hia 
children,  John  White,  Jr.,  graduated  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, 1852;  was  a  pastor  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  ia  now 
professor  in  the  College  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Joseph  Knowlton,  graduated 
Amherst  College,  1869;  for  some  time  professor  in 
that  college,  and  now  (1889)  residing  in  Washington. 
Rev.  John  W.  Chickering,  D.D.,  died  suddenly  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 
1888,  whea  on  his  way  to  hia  winter  home  in  Washing- 
ton. 2.  Joseph,  born  January  9, 18l0 ;  married  at  Phil- 
lipston. April  3,  1833,  Emeline  Jones,  of  Gloucester- 
who  died  September  25,  1886.  Since  1835  he  has 
resided  at  La  Harpe  and  Oquawka,  III.  His  present 
home  is  the  latter  place.  3.  Ruth,  born  1812;  died 
October  27,  1815,  aged  three  years  and  four  months. 

4.  Henry,  born  1814;   died  November  14,  1815. 

5.  Elizabeth,  born  October,  1815;  died  October  19, 
1815.  Mrs.  Betsey  (White)  Chickering  dying  Novem- 
ber 3,  1815,  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering  married,  second, 
Sarah  Abbott  Holt,  daughter  of  Jacob  Holt,  of  An- 
dover, and  had  other  children :  6.  Betaey,  born  May 
3,  1S18;  unmarried  and  residing  in  - Pittafield,  Mass. 
7.  Henry,  bom  September  3, 1819;  married,  first,  Mar- 
tha, daughter  of  Ward  Newton,  of  Phillipston ;  second, 
Eivira  P.  Allen,  of  Baxre.  He  resided  in  Athol, 
Barre,  North  Adams  and  Pittafield,  where  he  died 
March  5, 1881.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade ;  was  for 
many  years  proprietor  of  th^  Berkshire  County  Eagle, 
and  for  twenty  years  was  postmaster  of  Pittafield. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Pittsfield,  where  his  widow  still  resides.  His  only 
surviving  son  graduated  fi-om  Amherst  College,  1871, 
and  ia  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  8.  Abbott, 
born  December  6,  1821 ;  died  at  Phillipston  June  11, 
1842.  9.  Benjamin,  bom  in  Phillipston  November 
18,  1824;  married  there,  May  21,  1846,  Deborah 
Louisa,  danghter  of  Tilly  Baldwin.  She  died  in  Pitts- 
field  September  1,  1863,  and  Me  married,  second,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1865,  Mary  SafiTord  Smith,  daughter  of  Cyrus 
Smith,  of  Reading.    Their  only  child,  a  daughter, 
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died  in  July,  1874.  at  eight  years  of  age.  ilr.  Chick- 
ering  resided  for  many  years  in  Pittsfield,  where,  for 
a  considerable  number  of  yenrs,  he  was  Ihe  principal 
of  Chickering's  Commercial  College,'  and  where  he 
died  August  3,  1889. 

Hev.  Joseph  Bennett. — On  the  19th  of  November 
folloiving  Mr.  Chickering's  dismission  a  unanimous 
call  to  settle,  as  his  successor,  was  extended  by  church 
and  parish  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  then  a  recent  grad- 
uate from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
Having  signified  his  acceptance  December  6th,  he 
was  ordained  by  a  large  council,  January  1,  1822. 
Like  similar  occasions  elsewhere  at  that  time,  it  was 
a  memorable  day.  Assembled  on  the  Common,  from 
all  quarteiB,  was  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  not  one- 
fourth  part  of  whom  could  find  room  for  them  in  the 
church,  even  if  they  had  desired  it.  The  whole  as- 
pect of  the  place  was  that  of  a  gala  day.  A  proces- 
sion of  the  council  and  membera  of  the  church  and 
parish  marched  into  the  meeting-house,  preceded  by 
instrumental  music,  the  players  on  instruments  also 
performing  at  intervals  select  pieces  during  the  pro- 
tracted exercises. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Bennett,  continuing  nearly 
twenty-six  years,  isao  recent  and  so  well  remembered 
by  a  large  number  of  the  people  yet  li  ving.  that  it  seems 
nnnecessary  to  go  into  details  in  an  account  of  it. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  a  man  of  marvelous  energy.  Inher- 
iting a  perilous  amount  of  nervous  force,  he  was  the 
Boanerges  of  the  Wo  bum  pulpit.  There  were  occa- 
sions when  he  was  like  a  war-horse  oti  the  field  of 
battle.  His  commanding  figure  and  his  strong  voice 
made  him  the  "  observed  of  all  observers."  On  several 
occasions,  when,  in  a  crowded  and  somewhat  tumult- 
uous miscellaneous  assembly,  the  moderator  failed  to 
secure  a  proper  degree  of  order,  he  rose,  and,  with  an 
air  of  majesty  and  a  tone  of  startling  significance, 
commanded  silence,  and  instantly  there  followed  a 
great  calm,  and  business  was  quietly  resumed. 

The  revival  of  religion,  which  began  in  the  autumn 
of  1 826,  and  continued  through  two  years  or  more, 
was  one  of  wondrous  power,  and  resulted  in  an  ad- 
mission, during  a  single  year,  of  225  persons,  and 
during  the  next  year,  62,  or  287  in  two  years,  to  the 
church.  During  his  ministry  in  Wobum  there  were 
760  additions.  A  new  meetiug-houae  waa  erected  in 
1840,  and  signs  of  external  and  internal  prosperity 
were  visible  on  every  hand. 

Doubtless  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  small  part  of  the  success  attributed  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett waa  due,  humanly  speaking,  to  his  excellent  wife. 
She  was  a  woman  of  rare  qualities,  always  calm,  self- 
poifled  and  self-possfessed,  and,  in  every  respect,  just 
the  helpmeet  for  such  a  man.  She  waa  often  called, 
and  admitted  by  hinf  to  be,  his  "balance-wheel." 
Having  a  remarkable  control  over  him,  she  could,  by 
a  single  quiet  word,  and  often  hy  a  look,  still  his  un- 


I  due  excitement  and  soothe  his  unsteady  nerves  as  by 
a  lullaby.    And  it  was  a  sad  day  for  him  when  death 

I  snatched  her  away.  His  work  was  done.  He  survived 
her  for  a  short  time,  and  even  married  again.  But 
his  excited  nerves  were  never  again  quieted.  His 
inherited  and  long  approaching  insanity  led  him  at 
last,  Nov.  19,  1847,  to  take  his  own  life. 

Rev,  Joseph  Bennett  waa  born  in  Framingham 
May  13,  1798;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1818;  atudied  theology  at  Andover;  was  ordained  at 
Woburn  Jan,  1,  1822  ;  and,  durins;  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  married  Mary  Lamson,  of  Charles- 
town.  He  lived  first  in  the  historic  bouse  at  North 
Wobum  of  late  known  as  the  Wheeler  house,  then 
in  the  historic  Clapp  house  at  Central  Square.  But 
his  home,  during  most  of  his  minintry,  was  in  the 
house  on  Pleasant  Street  next  to  the  new  railroad 
depot.    He  had  only  two  children, — 

1.  Joseph  Lamson,  born  Nov.  8,  1823;  graduated 
Amherst  College,  1845;  Andover,  1818;  was  pastor  of 
Churches,  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  East  Cambridge.  Mass., 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Springfield,  0., 
Suspension  Bridge  and  Spencerport,  N.  Y.  He 
married  Eliza  Ann  Tilson,  of  Boston,  had  four  chil- 
dren, and  died  May  22,  1882. 

2.  ilary  Lamson,  horn  Sept.  14, 1829;  married  Rev. 
Thomas  Morong,  who  graduated  Amherst  College, 
1848;  Andover,  1853 ;  has  been  pastor  at  Pepperell, 
Mass.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Ipswich  and  since  1878  at 
Ashland,  Mass.  They  have  two  children,  one  of 
whom,  Arthur  Bennett,  graduated  Amherst  College, 
1871,  and  is  a  physician  in  Boiiton.' 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards. — During  the  month  of 
March,  succeeding  Mr.  Bennett's  death,  the  church 
and  society  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  of  Andover,  to  the  pastoral  charge. 
On  the  26th  of  May  following  the  call  was  accepted, 
and  Sept.  7,  1848,  the  pastor-elect  was  publicly  or- 
dained. The  Bermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.N. 
Kirk,  of  Boston ;  the  chargs  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  of  Andover,  and  the  address  to 
the  people  hy  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Chickering,  of  Port- 
land, Me. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Edwards  was  characterized  hy 
a  gratifying  degree  of  prosperity.  The  uniform  ur- 
banity and  culture  as  well  as  fidelity  of  the  pastor 
were  met  by  respect,  confidence  and  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  salary  was  largely  increased 
without  solicitation,  and  nothing  is  known  to  have 
occured  to  jar  or  mar  the  mutual  harmony. 

But,  after  more  than  Eeveu  years  of  useful  labor, 
Mr.  Edwards  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  engage 
in  a  new  enterprise  elsewhere,  which  seemjed  to  him 
to  promise,  on  the  whole,  a  more  satisfactory  degree 
of  usefulness,  and  the  people  reluctantly  consenied, 
at  his  own  request,  to  release  him.  He  was  accord* 
ingly  dismissed  Jan.  9,  1856. 


>  Letter  of  Miu  Bntwy  Chlckeriog. 
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BeF.  Jonathan  Edwards,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Justia 
and  Lvdia  (Bigelow)  Edwards,  was  born  at  Andover 
July  17,  1820;  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1840; 
stndied  theology  at  Xew  Haven  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1847.  After  spending  an  additional  year  at  Andov- 
er as  "  .Ibbot  Resident,"  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ac- 
cepting a  call  to  settle  in  Woburn,  he  was  ordained,  as 
before  mentioned,  Sept.  7,  1848.  Leaving  Woburn 
early  in  1S56,  he  became,  Feb.  14th  of  that  year,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Plymoutb  Congregational  Church 
in  Rochester,  X,  Y.  On  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1863,  i 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Dedham,  ilass.  Since  1876  he  has  been 
pastor  of  tbe  Congregational  Church  at  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

3Ir.  Edwards  married,  Aug.  31,  1848,  at  Augusta, 
ile.,  Frances  Swan  Bronson,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  i 
David  Bronson,  of  Augusta.    Their  children,  all  ; 
bom  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  are ;  ! 

1.  Augusta  Bigelow,  born  Feb.  26,  1857;  married 
Frederick  W.  Brooks  Dec.  13,  1876. 

2.  Mary  Newton,  born  Jan.  4,  1859. 

3.  JQStin,  born  Nov.  30.  1861.^ 

Bet.  Daniel  March. — Rev.  Daniel  March,  recently 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  waa  the  immediate  successor  of 
Mr.  Edwards.  A  unanimous  call  having  been  ex- 
tended to  him  August  18,  1856,  he  accepted  it  and 
was  installed  October  1st,  following;  the  sermon 
being  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone,  of  the  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston.  This  pastorate,  like  that  of 
his  predecessor,  was  a  highly  prosperous  and  happy 
one,  and  though  short — between  five  and  six  years — 
was  rich  in  results,  .-Vs,  however,  Dr.  JIarch,  after  a 
ministry  of  several  years  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re- 
sumed his  former  charge  in  Woburn,  which  he  still 
retains,  a  more  extended  notice  of  his  connection 
with  the  church  and  ."society  is  here  deferred  and  will 
be  given  farther  ou.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that 
it  was  during  his  first  pastorate  in  Woburn,  and  not, 
as  stated  in  Sewall's  History,  in  Dr.  Bodwell's,  that 
the  present  spacious  church  edifice  was  erected. 

Rev.  Joteph  C.  Bodwell. — Dr.  March  having  been 
dismissed  February  17,  1862,  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Eodwell, 
then  of  Framingham,  accepted  a  unanimous  invita- 
tion, voted  October  6th  of  the  same  year,  to  become 
his  successor,  and  waa  installed  November  11th  fol- 
lowing. A  written  statement  of  his  theological  views 
and  a  verbal  account  of  his  personal  experience  were 
highly  satisfactory,  both  to  the  council  and  to  tbe 
people.  Richly  fumighed  by  personal  and  profea- 
siona.1  training  and  culture,  Mr.  Bodwell  entered  upon 
his  work  with  rare  promise  of  usefulnesis.  During  a 
part  of  his  subsequent  ministry  his  happineaa  was 
somewhat  disturbed  and  his  usefulness  more  or  less 
abridged  by  an  untimely,  if  not  wicked,  interference 
of  a  few  persons,  led  on  by  men  who  did  not  accept 

>  Letter  at  B«t,  J.  Edwards. 


his  theological  views  and  were  only  transient  resi- 
dents in  Woburn.  But  the  large  majority  of  his 
people  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  him  and,  in  va- 
rious ways,  manifested  for  him  a  warm  afiection. 
That  he  was  a  trian  of  unusual  culture  and  ability, 
none  could  deny,  and  the  council  that  dismissed  him 
August  3,  1866,  bore  the  highest  teatimony  to  his 
character,  aa  a  genial  man,  a  sound  theologian,  an 
able  preacher,  a  successful  pastor  and  a  wise  winner 
of  souls  to  Christ.  The  council  also  warmly  com- 
mended the  church  snd  society  for  their  steadfast 
sympathy  with  him,  their  "warmest  attachment  and 
unwavering  confidence." 

But  tbe  urgent  call  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Theological  Seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  that  institution,  and  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  ofiered  position,  were  accepted  as 
unmistakable  indications  that  God  had  for  him  there 
a  more  important  field  of  usefulne&s  even  than  the 
wide  field  in  Woburn.  And  accordingly,  amid  the 
great  regrets  of  his  flock,  he  was  dismissed  and  com- 
mended to  those  who  were  specially  interested  in  his 
new  sphere  of  labor. 

Rev.  Joseph  Conner  Bodwell,  D.D.,  was  bom  in 
Sanborntoa,  N.  H.,  June  11,  1812,  and  was  tbe  son  of 
Rev.  Abraham  Bodwell,  paator  for  maoy  years  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  that  place.  He  fitted  for 
college  mostly  in  his  native  town,  where,  at  a  very 
early  age,  he  was  a  teacher.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1833,  and  during  the  following 
year  taught  the  academy  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  and 
in  1835-36  the  Woodman  Academy  in  Sanbornton. 
Encouraged  and  advised  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Hav- 
erhill, a  native  of  England,  he  pursued  his  theological 
studies  in  1836-37,  at  Highbury  College,  London. 
On  tbe  3d  of  April,  1839,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church,  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire, 
from  which  he  waa  dismissed  in  1845.  In  June,  1847, 
he  was  installed  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Sufiblk.  Dis- 
missed from  this  charge  in  1850,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  June  30,  1852,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Framingham, 
Mass.  Dismissed  November  5, 1862,  he  was  installed 
at  Woburn  November  11th,  following.  He  waa  db- 
miased  from  his  charge  in  Woburn  August  3,  1866,  to 
become  "Professor  of  Pulpifr-Training  and  Pastoral 
Care  "  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  remained  for  seven  yeara.  He  died  of  carbuncle 
at  Southwest  Harbor,  Mount  Desert  Island,  Me., 
June  17, 1876,  snd  waa  buried  in  Sanbornton,  N.  H., 
by  the  side  of  his  parents. 

He  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  his  alma 
mater  in  1864. 

Dr.  Bodwell  published  "A  Pastor's  Farewell  to  hia 
Flock,"  preached  in  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Woburn,  August  5,  1866;  "The  Preachers  de- 
manded in  Our  Day,  and  How  to  secure  them,"  inau- 
gural discourse  aa  professor  at  Hartford ;  "  Historical 
Address "  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  San- 
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boraton  Congregational  Church  November  13,  1871. 
He  waa  one  of  ihe  founders  of  the  American  Theo- 
logical RevUw,  and  one  of  four  original  proprietors  of 
the  Boston  Congregational  Review. 

Dr.  Bodwell  married,  May  16,  1839,  Catharine 
Sykes,  only  daughter  of  John  Sykes,  Esq.,  of  High- 
bury Park,  London.   Their  children  were  : 

1.  Joseph  Conner,  born  February  29,  1840,  in 
Weymouth,  Eng.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  1863;  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Maaaachusetts,  at  Cambridge,  1864;  graduated 
from  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  1871 ;  ordained 
at  Thompson,  Conn.,  March  13,  1872 ;  installed  over 
the  Congregational  Church  there  in  December  fol- 
lowing; dismissed  September  25,  1874,  and  installed 
over  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  October  6th 
following.  He  has  since  labored  in  Leavenworth  City, 
Kansas,  two  years,  and  has  been,  for  some  time,  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bridgewatef, 
Mass.  He  is  now  (1889}  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Lyndonville,  Vt.,  where  he  was  installed 
June  23,  1887.  He  married  Lydia  Anne,  daughter 
of  Deacon  John  K.  Kimball,  of  Woburn,  June  15, 
1871 ;  2.  Katharine  Sykes,  born  in  Weymouth,  Eng., 
August  15,  1841;  3.  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  born  in 
Weymouth,  Eng.,  September  3,  1843;  4.  John  Abra- 
ham, bom  September  13,  1844,  died  June  25,  1847 ; 
5.  Helena  Jane,  born  in  Islington,  Eng.,  October  2, 
1846,  died  November  27,  1846;  6.  Herbert  James 
Lovell,  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Eng.,  June  24, 
1849;  7.  Albert  Edward,  bora  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  June  26, 1853.> 

Rev.  Stephen  R.  Dtnnen. — After  the  dismiasion  of 
Dr.  Bodwell,  August  3, 1866,  the  church  and  society 
were  without  a  pastor  till  June  24,  1868,  when  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Dennen,  who  had  accepted  a  call  to  suc- 
ceed him,  was  duly  installed.  Rev.  Dr.  Thatcher 
Thayer,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  preaching  the  sermon  from 
Matt.  5 :  17.  Mr.  Dennen,  like  his  predecessor,  had 
the  advantage  of  ripe  experience  in  the  pastoral 
office,  and  his  power,  as  an  able  and  impressive 
preacher,  was  soon  felt  and  acknowledged.  During 
the  interval  of  nearly  two  yeare  which  preceded  his 
installation,  the  parish,  thoagh  without  a  pastor,  had 
enjoyed  unusual  religious  interest  and  about  sixty 
persons,  mostly  young,  had  been  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  church.  An  encouraging  degree  of 
this  interest  continued  for  some  time  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  new  pastor,  and  those  of  only  recent 
Christian  experience  at  the  time,  especially  needed 
the  strong  and  instructive  discourses  with  which  he 
fed  them,  A  good  degree  of  prosperity,  in  various 
ways,  continued  to  crown  the  labor  of  both  pastor 
and  people  from  year  to  year.  But  with  another  field 
in  view,  which  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  promised 
more  satisfactory  results,  the  pastor  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and,  at  his  own  request,  was  dismissed  December 
27.  1871. 
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Rev.  Stephen  Rollins  Dennen,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Poland,  ile.,  November  C,  1826;  graduated  from 
Colby  University  in  1849;  from  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1852,  and  spent  1853  as  resi- 
dent licentiate  at  Andover.  He  has  been  a  pastor  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  in 
Lynn  and  Waiertown,  Mass.,  and  now  (1889)  resides 
in  West  Newton. 

Dr.  Dennen  married,  November  2,  1854,  at  Thom- 
aston,  3Ie.,  Clara  Whitney  Ludwig,  and  their  Children 
were:  1.  Clara  Rollins,  born  at  Watertown,  Decem- 
ber 14, 1856  ;  2.  Lucy  Whitney,  bom  at  Watertowu, 
April  12,  1859;  3.  William  Ludwig,  born  at  Water- 
town,  October  22,1860,  died  September  21.  1862;  4. 
Jane  Whitney,  born  at  Watertown,  January  16,1863; 
5.  Stephen  Howard,  born  at  Somerville,  February  2, 
1865,  died  at  West  Newton,  November  1,  1888;  6. 
Walter  Knight,  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  22, 
1868,  died  at  Wobura,  May  15,  1870  ;  7.  Grace  Ather- 
ton,  born  at  Woburn,  September  28,  1872.= 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Kehey  was  installed  pastor  March  19, 
1873.  Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  of  Boston,  preached  the  ser- 
mon ;  Rev.  Mr.  Bisaell,  of  Winchester,  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship;  Rev.  Mr.  McCoUom,  of  Medford, 
gave  the  address  to  the  people,  and  Rev.  Dr,  Wallace, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Mr. 
Kelsey  also  had  been  previously  a  pastor.  His  min- 
istry in  Woburn  was  short,  it  being  only  about  three 
yeajrs  and  six  months.  During  this  time  there  were 
admitted,  by  profession  and  by  letter,  about  100  per- 
sons to  membership  in  the  church.  He  waa  dis- 
missed, at  his  own  request.  October  8,  1876.  Before 
coming  to  Wcbum  he  had  been  pastor  of  churches  in 
Granby,  JIass.,  Rockville,  Conn.,  and  Hoi liston,  Mass. 
After  leaving  Woburn  he  was  pastor  of  the  College 
Street  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  now  (1889) 
resides,  without  charge,  in  Chicago,  111. 

Heury  Sylvester  Kelsey,  son  of  Sylvester  and  Polly 
(Gates)  Kelsey,  was  born  at  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  December 
5,  1830;  fitted  for  college  at  Williston  Seminary, 
Easthampton,  Mass. ;  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege 1855,  and  from  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford) 
Theological  Seminary  in  1857 ;  waa  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics, Amherst  College.  1857-60 ;  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  physics,  Belcit  College,  1860-63.  He 
married,  first,  Harriet  A.,  daughter  of  Philip  Schuyler, 
of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  October  8,1861,  who  died  August 
3,  1865;  second,Mrs.  Eliza  Leavitt  Fiske,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Aaron  Foster,  of  East  Charlemont,  Mass.,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1869.  She  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Fiske, 
A.M.,  a  tutor  in  Amherst  College.* 

Rev.  Daniel  March,  D.D. — Soon  after  Mr.  Kelsey's 
dismission  in  1876,  Rev.  Dr.  March,  after  a  successful 
pastorate  in  Philadelphia,  yielded  to  the  strong  and 
anxious  desire  of  the  people  of  his  former  charge  in 
Wobura,  to  resume  his  residence  and  work  among 
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them.  Moved  hy  their  destilute  and,  at  the  time, 
somewhat  discouraging  circumstances,  he  consented, 
at  first  conditionally,  and  with  the  mutual  under- 
standing that  he  should  not  immediately  take  the 
regular  charge,  but  would  ere  long  do  it  if  it  was 
deemed  best.  To  this  they  gladly  consented,  provided 
only  they  might  expect  him  after  the  proposed  delaj'. 
At  the  expected  time  he  came,  and  after  about  two 
years  of  stated  labor  as  acting  pastor,  he  accepted  a 
cordial  invitation  to  be  reinstalled,  and  was  accord- 
ingly installed  by  a  large  council,  Jan.  22,  1879,  in 
the  same  office  which  he  had  resigned  seventeen  years 
before.  This  position  he  still,  and  never  more  accep- 
tably, fills  in  1889. 

Dr.  ^March  has  been  an  extensive  traveller;  "The 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  and  the  more  prominent 
States  in  Europe,  Western  Asia,  India,  China,  Egypt, 
and  various  islands  of  the  sea  have  been  visited  by 
him.  During  a  portion  of  1887  and  nearly  all  of  1888 
he  made  the  most  prolonged  and  widely  extended  of 
all  his  repeated  journeys. 

Dr.  March  has  also  been  a  voluminous  writer. 
Among  his  published  works  the  following  have  been 
well  and  widely  known  :  "  Night  Scenes  in  the  Bible," 
"Our  Father's  House,  or  the  Unwritten  Word," 
''  Home  Life  in  the  Bible,"  "From  Dark  to  Dawn, 
or  Second  Series  of  Night  Scenes  in  the  Bible," 
"Walks  and  Homes  of  Jesus,"  "Days  of  the  Son  of 
Man,"  "  The  First  Khedive,  or  Lessons  from  the  Life 
of  Joseph."  Many  sermons  in  newspaper  and  pam- 
phlet form  he  has  also  published. 

Eev.  Daniel  March,  D.D.,  son  of  Samuel  March, 
was  bora  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  July  21,  1816.  After 
spending  some  time  in  Amherst  College,  from  1834 
to  1836,  he  left  that  institution  and  spent  a  year  in 
other  pursuits,  but  at  length  entered  Yale  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1840.  He  has  been  a 
pastor  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  besides 
being  twice  settled  as  pastor  in  Woburn. 

Dr.  March  married,  first,  Jane  P.  Gilson,  of  Proc- 
torsville,  Vt.,  Oct.  8,  1841,  and  she  dying  Feb.  27, 
1857,  he  married,  second,  Anna  B.  Leconte,  of 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  April  29, 1859,  who  died  in  Woburn, 
April  8,  1878.1 

Dr.  Daniel  and  Jane  P.  (Gilson)  March' had  four 
children  : 

1.  Anna  P.,  born  in  Proctoraville,  Vt.,  Oct.  13, 
1842,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1863.^ 
2.  Daniel,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  25, 
1844,  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1865,  mar- 
ried, Oct.  3,  1878,  Jean  H.  Stephetison,  of  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  a  physician  in  Winchester,  Mass.'  3. 
Frederick  William,  born  in  Chfshire,  Conn.,  March 
6,  1847,  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1867, 


»  "  Biogriipliiral  Hecord  of  Non-Gradnatee  of  Arnherst  College,"  p. 49. 
s  Letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  tiarcli. 

*  "  Biograpliical  Becord  of  Amherst  AlamnI,"  p.  405. 


studied  theology  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  married,  Sept. 
13,  1880,  Jennie,  d.nughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  and  is  a  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  in  Syria.*  4.  Charles  Augustus,  born 
in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Nov.  26,  1848,  was  a  member  of 
Amherst  College,  1866-68,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1870,  and  is  a  stenographer 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Washington,  D.  C.^ 

Houses  of  Worship.^ — The  First  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  now  worship  in  the  sixth  and 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  imposing  structure  ever 
occupied  by  them  or  their  predecessors. 

The  first  was  doubtless  very  rude  in  appearance 
and  small  in  dimensions.  It  stood  on  the  southerly 
border  of  the  Common  and  on  the  north  side  of  a 
narrow  lane  which  is  now,  expanded  into  Common 
Street,  leading  from  Pleasant  to  Main  Street,  and  not 
far  from  the  Armory  and  Municipal  Building.  The 
exact  date  of  its  erection  has  not  been  certainly 
ascertained;  but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  1642, 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Carter  in  that  year  was 
doubtless  within  its  walls.  The  house  was  so  frail 
and  inadequate  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  people 
that  in  about  thirty  years  it  became  necessary  to 
take  measures  for  the  erection  of  another.  In  No- 
vember, 1671,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  carpenters  in  relation  to  it,  and  on  the  20th  of 
that  month,  after  hearing  their  report,  the  town 
voted  to  build  a  new  house  tbrty  feet  square.  In  the 
autumn  of  1672  it  was  ready  for  occupation. 

The  second  house  stood  on  the  hill  east  of  the 
Common  and  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the  '■  Zeb. 
Wyman  "  house  and  store,  lately  the  home  of  Miss 
Ruth  Maria  Leathe.  It  was  considerably  more  im- 
posing than  the  first  house,  and  was  surmounted  by 
a  "turret"  or  cupola,  in  which  was  a  bell.  On  the 
sides  of  the  house  within  wei-e  galleries,  which  were 
constructed  not  at  first,  but  from  time  to  time  subse- 
quently as  needed,  and  then  in  part  by  private  par- 
ties. For  more  than  forty  years  there  were  only  two 
pews  on  the  main  floor  of  the  house,  and  these  were 
occupied  by  the  families  of  the  minister  and  deacons. 
The  people  generally,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
"Sealing  Committee,"  were  seated  on  benches  with 
high  backs,  the  men  arm  women  apart,  and  the  boys 
on  long  benches  on  the  sides  of  the  house,  under  the 
windows. 

In  1678  the  house,  proving  too  limited  in  capacity 
for  the  accommodation  of  increasing  numbers,  was 
enlarged.  And  in  1709  it  was  repaired  and  again 
enlarged  by  an  addition  of  twenty  feet  to  the  east 
end.  This  house  stood  eighty  years,  and  for  fifty- 
eight  years  was  the  only  place  of  worship  for  the 

<  "  Biographical  Record  of  Amherse  Alumni,"  p.  427. 
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0  The  matorifll  for  this  brief  Blietch  is  iiiigely  from  Mr.  Sewiili'a  "  Ifis- 
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vate  papers,  tradition  and  memory. 
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enliro  town,  tlion  including  Wilmington,  Burlington 
and  Winchester. 

The  third  niceting-houac,  alter  many  delays  and 
many  cliaiiges  of  the  proposed  location,  was  built  on 
the  eiisterly  side  of  the  Common,  not  far  from  the 
building  formerly  occupied  as  the  post-office,  now 
the  store  of  William  H.  Curtis,  and  near  the  flag- 
Htnlfon  the  west  side  of  the  street  (now  Main  Street). 
This  hoiHe,  according  to  a  note  found  in  the  family 
Record  of  Zebediah  Wyman,  was  erected  (or  raised) 
in  the  first  week  in  December,  1748,  and  its  steeple 
was  put  up  in  .June,  1749.  Mr.  Sewall  says  it  was 
not  fully  completed  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
was  "probably"  finished  about  March,  1752.  It  is 
described  as  "58  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  with  24  feet 
post,"  After  being  used  nearly  sixty  years,  it  was, 
on  the  night  of  June  17,  1808,  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  fourth  meeting-house  is  still  well  remembered 
by  many  of  our  oldest  citizens.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  third  house,  the  people  were  prompt  and  zeal- 
ous in  (heir  measures  for  erecting  another.  In  one 
year  from  the  loss  of  one,  the  other  (June  28,  1809) 
was  dedicated.  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  the  pastor, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  from  Acts  7:  48, — 
"  The  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands."  The  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Unitarian  Church.  It  greatly  exceeded  either  of  its 
predecessors  in  capacity,  architectural  beauty  and 
general  appearance.  But  after  it  had  been  occupied 
a  little  more  than  thirty  years,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  decay  in  the  timber  used  in  its 
construction  that  rendered,  or  was  likely  very  soon 
to  render,  it  unsafe.  It  was,  therefore,  taken  down, 
and  on  the  same  site  was  erected,  in  1840,  another 
house. 

The  fifth  meeting-house,  like  the  fourth,  on  Pleas- 
ant Street,  looking  easterly  upon  the  Common,  was 
dedicated  December  31,  1840,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  the  pastor,  Eev.  Joseph  Bennett,  from 
Haggai  2:  9, — "The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  greater  than  of  the  former." 

Such  was  the  growth  of  the  parish  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  seats  to  accommodate  new  fami- 
lies, that  in  less  than  twenty  years  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  dispose  of  this  spacious  house  and  erect  a 
much  larger  one.  It  became  the  property  of  the 
Unitarian  Society,  and  by  them  has  been  so  remod- 
eled and  beautified  as  to  be  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion by  its  former  occupants. 

The  sixth  and  latest  church  edifice  was  erected 
during  the  first  pastorate  of  Dr.  March,  and  dedicated 
October  31,  1860.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  New 
England,  and  its  conveniences  are  in  all  respects  so 
excellent  as  hardly  to  leave  anything  to  desire.  Its 
location,  on  Main  Street,  corner  of  Church  Avenue,  is 
cnsily  accessible.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  eighty  feet  wide,  with  a  steeple  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  feet  in  height,  it  has  a  substantial  and 
majestic,  aspect  not  often  seen  outside  our  large  cities. 


During  the  absence  of  the  pastor  (Dr.  March,  in 
1887-88)  this  Hialcly  edifice  was,  at  lurge  exj)ense,  re- 
paired and  rofurnibhed,  and  so  was  the  more  appro- 
priate place  in  which,  after  his  far-off  journeyings,  to 
welcome  him  home. 

Coi,ONiES  KROM  THE  FiiiST  CiiURCH.— In  an  ac- 
count of  the  churches  which,  at  different  times,  have 
gone  from  the  old  First  Church  and  become  distinct  or- 
ganizations, there  should  be  special  mention  of  the 
Second,  the  Third,  the  South  and  the  North 
Churches.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  church  in  Wilmington  was  originally  almost 
wholly,  and  the  churches  in  Billerica  and  Arlington 
largely,  composed  of  members  who  took  letters  from 
the  First  Church  in  Woburn. 

Wilmington  was  for  nearly  a  century  a  part  of  Wo- 
burn, and  the  people  of  that  distant  portion  of  the 
town  worshiped  with  all  the  other  inhabitants,  near 
and  remote,  in  the  one  and  then  only  meeting-house 
in  what  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  the  town. 
About  three  years  after  the  incorporation  of  this 
northern  portion  of  the  town,  then  called  Goshen, 
October  24,  1733,  a  new  church  organization  was 
effected  by  seventeen  men,  and  immediately  after  this 
act,  performed,  as  was  then  the  custom,  by  men  only, 
the  membership  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
twenty-two  other  persons,  men  and  women,  making 
thirty-nine  in  all.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  believed 
to  have  taken  letters  from  the  old  Woburn  Church, 
one  of  them,  James  Thompson,  having  been  a  deacon 
of  that  church,  as  he  was  the  first  deacon  chosen  by 
the  Wilmington  Church.  But  as  at  the  date  of  or- 
ganization the  town  was  a  separate  municipality,  we 
do  not  propose  further  to  trace  the  history.' 

It  may  properly  be  said  here  that  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Billerica,  organized  in  1829,  em- 
braced originally  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  had  previously  been  members  of  the  Woburn 
Church,  including  one  who  became  the  first  deacon 
of  the  new  church. 

The  church  in  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington), 
organized  in  1842,  also  embraced  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Woburn  Church,  and  among 
them  Deacon  Luke  Wyman,  one  of  its  officers. 

We  come  now  to  the  colonies  whose  separate  or- 
ganizations were  within  the  boundaries  of  Woburn. 

The  Second  Church. — This  church  was  organized 
October  29,  1735,  in  that  part  of  Woburn  which,  for 
some  time  previously  and  for  more  than  sixty  years 
subsequently,  was  known  as  Woburn  Precinct.  A 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  1732,  but  for  some  time 
previous  to  this  the  people  met  for  worship  in  the 
house  of  Simon  Thompson,  near  the  centre  of  the 
present  town  of  Burlington. 

Following  the  usual  custom  of  the  times,  the 
church  was  organized  by  men  only,  ten  of  whom,  in- 
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eluding  Eev.  Supply  Clapp,  tlie  first  minister,  signed 
the  covenant  at  the  date  given  above,  or  November  8, 
1735,  N.  S.  The  names  were  as  follows :  Supply 
Clapp,  George  Reed,  Ebenezer  Johnson,  Samuel 
Walker,  James  Thompson,  Joseph  Pierce,  Edward 
Johnson,  William  Bruce,  Simon  Thompson,  John 
Spear. 

Two  of  these  ten  organizers — Samuel  Walker  and 
George  Reed — had  been  deacons  in  the  First  Church. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  twenty-three  other  per- 
sons, thirty-three  in  all,  most  of  them  having  been 
dismissed  from  the  First  Church  for  this  purpose.' 

The  first  minister  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Supply 
Clapp.  He  had  preached  for  the  first  time  as  a  can- 
didate December  15,  1734,  and  he  received  a  call  to 
settle  March  5, 1735,  more  than  six  months  before  the 
church  was  organized.  He  accepted  the  call  "upon 
conditions,"  May  19th,  and  "  in  full  "August  25th  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  accordingly  ordained  pastor. 
October  29,  1735,  the  day  on  which  the  church  was 
organized,  and  he  remained  in  office  twelve  years,  or 
till  his  death,  December  28,  1747. 

Mr.  Clapp,  the  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Paul)  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  was  born  in  that  town 
June  1,1711.  Graduating  from  Harvard  College  in 
1731,  he  immediately  engaged  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing in  his  native  town.  This  work  he  followed  two 
or  three  years,  preparing  himself  in  the  mean  time 
for  the  higher  work  of  preaching.  In  1734  he  occu- 
pied for  most  of  the  year  a  pulpit  in  Roxburyj  going 
thence  to  Woburn.  His  first  sermon,  after  his  ordin- 
ation, was  founded  upon  Luke  12  :  42,  43,  "  Who  then 
is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  etc." 

Mr.  Clapp  married  August  11,  1737,  Martha  Fowle, 
daughter  of  the  wife  of  Deacon  Samuel  Walker,  by  a 
previous  marriage.  A  little  more  than  two  years 
after  Mr.  Clapp's  death  shemarried  Nathaniel Thwing, 
of  Boston,  whose  son  James,  seven  years  later,  mar- 
ried her  oldest  daughter,  Martha  Clapp. 

Mr.  Clapp  was  a  man  of  very  feeble  constitution, 
and  was  often  seriously  ill.  He  died  when  compara- 
tively young,  between  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  good  man 
and  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesm  Christ.  On  his  grave- 
stone in  the  old  cemetery  in  Burlington  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — 

"  Here  lie  Interred  the  Eemalns  of  the 

Kev^,  Mr.  Supply  Clftp,  late  Pofjtcr 
of  the      Church  of  Christ  in  Woburn,  i 
Wiio  departed  tins  Life 
December  the  28'1",  1747, 
in  the  37^^  Year  of  his  age, 
and  the  IStb  of  hie  ministry. 
He  wa«  a  good  Christian,  and  a  faithful 
Pastor,  and  being  dead  Yet  Speaketh, 
Especially  to  the  People  that  were 
liis  charge,  Saying,  remember  how 
Ye  have  received  and  heard,  etc. 
hold  fa6t."2 


1  Letter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sewall. 
*  "  Clapp  Memorial,"  pp.  10-21. 


Rev.  Supply  and  Martha  (Fowle)  Clapp  had  three 
children  : — 

1.  Martha,  born  August  6,  1738,  died  in  1807  ;  she 
married  James  Thwing,  and  had  children  : — Nathaniel, 
Supply,  James,  Rebecca  and  Samuel.  Of  these,  Re- 
becca married  William  Furness  and  was  the  mother  of 
Rev.  William  H.  Furness,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  Supply,  born  January  3,  1742;  he  lived  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  was  never  married.  Died  March 
24,  1811,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

3.  Simuel,  born  about  June,  1745,  lived  in  Boston, 
where  he  died  in  1809.' 

The  compiler  of  the  "  Clapp  Memorial  "  says,  "  The 
children  of  Rev.  Supply  Clapp  ever  retained  a  grate- 
ful recollection  of  their  native  town  ;  they  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  it,  lingering  about  the  spot  which  was 
the  scene  of  their  childhood.  About  1790  they  pre- 
sented the  church,  over  which  their  father  had  labor- 
ed, a  large  folio  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  pulpit."* 

Mr.  Clapp's  immediate  successor  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones.  He  was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Waitstill 
Jones,  of  Dorchester,  where  he  was  born  'April  20, 
1721 ;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  1741,  and 
during  the  same  year  taught  the  school  in  his  native 
town,  at  the  rate  for  the  first  quarter  of  £85  per 
annum,  and  for  the  next  three  months  at  the  rate  of 
£95,  probably  old  tenor  money.  He  also  taught  in 
1742.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  January  2,  1751,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay, 
of  Hingham,  preaching  the  sermon.  After  a  ministry 
of  a  little  more  than  twenty-three  years,  he  died  sud- 
denly March  13,  1774.  While  engaged  in  the  Sabbath 
morning  service  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  in 
the  pulpit,  and  was  immediately  carried  to  his  home, 
where,  at  siinset,  he  expired,  much  lamented  by  his 
people.  His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  and 
died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  in  1814.= 

Rev.  Thomas  Jones  married  Abigail  Wiswall,  of 
Dorchester,  September  5,  1751.  They  had  three 
children  : — 1.  Lucy,  baptized  July  8,  1753,  married 
Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  of  Royalston.  2.  Martha,  born  filay 
17, 1758,  married  Rev.  John  Marrett,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Jones  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  3.  Mary, 
twin  of  Martha,  born  May,  17, 1758,  married  Edward 
Walker,  of  Burlington. 

Rev.  Samuel  Sewell,  in  1857,  says  of  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Jones  and  his  two  immediate  successors 
lived :  "  The  house  I  live  in  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Jones  soon  after  his  ordination,  was  his  dwelling 
while  he  lived  the  abode  of  his  widow  till  her  decease, 
and  also  of  her  son  and  daughter  Marrett ;  so  that  it 
has  been  a  ministerial  abode  above  a  century.  And 
it  is  a  memorable  house,  as  the  place  of  refuge  to 


3  "  Clapp  Memorial,"  p.  21.    "The  Thwing  Family,"  p.  £4. 
*  "Clnpp  Memorial,"  p.  21. 

s  "Am.  Qy.  Register,"  vol.  xi.  p.  370  and  p.  392,  and  "  History  of  Dor- 
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Ilaiicock  and  Samuel  Adaiiia  on  Iho  I'Jih  of  April, 
1775.'" 

Mr.  Jones  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Murrett, 
the  son  of  Amos  and  Mary  (Dunster)  MarreLt,  of 
Cnmbridge,  where  he  was  born  September  21,  1741. 
He  WHS  a  direct  descendaeit  from  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Cambridge  and  also  from  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  the 
first  President  of  Harvard  College.  Having  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1763,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  December 
21,  1774,  and  died  in  office  February  18,  1813.'' 

Mr.  Marrett  is  supposed  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev. 
Samuel  Sewall,  to  have  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  several  years  during  the  interval 
between  his  leaving  college  and  his  settlement  at 
Woburn  Precinct.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination  he 
had  likewise  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in 
Topsfield. ' 

Mr.  Marrett  married  Martha,  a  daughter  of  his 
predecessor,  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  December  16,  1779. 
He  had  an  only  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and,  at  his 
death,  February  18,  1813,  left  an  only  daughter,  Mar- 
tha, who  became  the  wife  of  his  sticcessor.  Rev. 
Samuel  Sewall.  Mrs.  Marrett  died  September  11, 
1803. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  Second  Church  of  Woburn  after  it  became 
the  First  Church  of  Burlington,  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town  in  1799.  We  can  only  say  here  that 
Mr.  Marrett  was  succeeded,  in  1814,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  who  remained  in  office,  honored  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  till  1842,  when,  ac  his  own 
request,  he  was  released  from  service,  but  continued 
to  reside  in  Burlington  till  his  death,  February  18, 
1868. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  house  of  worship, 
built  in  1732,  is  still,  in  1889,  occupied  as  it  has  ever 
been  from  the  first.  It  was,  however,  remodeled  in 
1846,  and  again  in  1888,  and  is  now  more  attractive 
and  convenient  than  ever,  and  dearer  than  ever,  as 
the  place  where  the  fathers  worshiped  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  ago. 

The  Third  Church. — -It  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  Third  Church  without 
assuming  the  difficult  and  unwelcome  task  involved 
in  at  least  a  brief  description  of  the  long-continued 
controversy  that  led  to  it.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  a  serious  alienation  between  Rev.  John 
Fox  and  his  colleague.  Rev.  Edward  Jackson.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  trouble  for  many  years,  and 
gradually  disturbed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
entire  parish.  Doubtless  the  greatly  enfeebled  health 
of  the  senior  pastor,  which  often  disqualified  him  for 
any  share  in  the  active  work  of  a  pastor,  and,  added 

'  "  History  of  DorclieBter,"  pp.  524-625. 

2  "Am.  Qy,  Kegister,"  vol.  xl.  p.  392,  and  *'  Letter  of  gamuel  Howall, 
Esq." 

*  *'  \m.  Qy.  Hogistor,"  vol.  xl.  p.  392,  and  "Letter  of  Samuel  Sewall, 
Usq." 


to  this,  his  total  blindness  during  the  last  (ifieen 
years  of  his  life,  complicated,  in  some  measure,  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  two  men.  Even  before  his 
loss  of  sight,  Mr.  Fox,  in  an  important  communica- 
tion, described,  in  terms  which  long-continued  suder- 
ing  made  strikingly  pathetic,  his  almost  utter  help- 
lessness at  times  and  his  general  disability  for  labor. 
And  after  the  added  privation,  involved  in  his  blind- 
ness, came  upon  him,  his  case  seemed  sufficieutly 
hopeless  to  elicit  universal  sympathy  instead  of  cen- 
sure for  failing  to  do  his  share  of  the  mutual  work. 
This  claim  for  sympathy  was  the  more  emphatic, 
when  to  the  reality  of  his  sufferings,  as  related  by 
him,  responsible  physicians  sent  their  unqualified 
testimony. 

But,  besides  all  this,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
utter  incompatibility  between  the  men — a  striking 
lack  of  congeniality  in  each  for  the  other.  Mr.  Fox 
was  much  the  older,  more  grave,  more  reverent,  and, 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  "more  ministerial,"  than 
Mr.  Jackson.  So  far  as  appears,  he  was  also  more 
conscientious,  more  self-respecting  and  more  deeply 
religious. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  comparatively  young,  lacking  in 
moral  balance,  careless  in  the  use  of  language,  and 
often  very  severe  in  his  criticisms  of  Mr.  Fox. 

Within  the  past  two  years  a  large  collection  of 
valuable  papers  have  been  deposited  in  our  Public 
Library,  which,  after  being,  for  several  of  the  later 
generations,  unknown  to  the  people  of  Woburn,  have 
proved  to  be  a  new  revelation  touching  this  old  con- 
troversy. They  were  discovered  by  Hon.  Joseph  B. 
Walker,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  among  the  papers  of  Rev. 
Timothy  Walker,  the  first  minister  of  that  place  and 
a  native  of  Woburn,  and  they  were  kindly  placed  by 
him  in  their  present  accessible  position.* 

It  is  not  possible  nor  necessary  here  to  go  into 
details  in  our  mention  of  these  papers  ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  say,  in  general,  that  the  controversy  which,  to  Mr. 
Sewall  and  others,  once  seemed,  in  some  respects, 
inexplicable,  receive,  in  the  light  they  shed,  an 
explanation  which  is  sufficiently  plain  to  be  painful 
in  a  high  degree.  It  is  evident  from  them  that  Mr. 
Fox  sought  repeatedly  and  earnestly,  both  by  pro- 
posals to  Mr.  Jackson  and  by  correspondence  with 
others  whose  kind  mediation  he  solicited,  to  heal 
the  open  wounds.  Rev.  Dr.  Coleman  and  other 
ministers  in  Boston  also  labored  in  vain  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  But,  strangely,  Mr.  Jackson  seems  to 
have  refused  every  overture;  had  no  confession  to 
make,  no  apology  to  offer  and  no  proposal  to  suggest 


<  To  these  Waiker  Papen)  maybe  nildeil  a  pamphlet  of  six  pages  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  dated  Woburn,  Seplomber  13,  1747.  It  is  williont 
signature,  piinled  about  1750,  and  was  lately  presented  to  Ilia  Lilivnvy 
by  Isaac  llrooks  Dodge,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  No  other  copy  of  it  is 
known  to  exist.  It  relates  wholly  to  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Jacksou,  and,  so  fur  us  It  goes,  it  essonl  iolly  comiboriites  Iho 
statements  found  in  the  Walker  Papers  and  gives  reasons  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Third  Church. 
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for  an  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  in  any  feas- 
ible way.  Meanwhile  grave  and  numerous  charges 
were  made  against  him,  by  one  and  another  of  the 
people,  of  conduct  which,  if  not  wholly  unchristian, 
was,  at  least,  if  the  charges  were  sustained,  highly 
impudent  and  unbecoming  his  office  and  profession. 
Mr.  Jackson,  too,  brought  charges  against  Mr.  Fox, 
particularly  of  writing  to  him  a  scurrilous  letter, 
which  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  instantly  and 
utterly  denied  ever  writing. 

While  this  unhappy  controversy  was  going  on,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people,  most  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Jackson,  after  various  hindrances  and 
delays,  separated  from  the  parish  and  received  the 
necessary  permission  to  form  another,  and  organized 
a  new  church,  which,  the  church  at  Woburn  Precinct 
being  the  Second,  should  be  known  as  the  Third. 
Deferring  more  particular  notice  of  this  new  organi- 
zation for  the  present,  it  seems  proper  here  to  note 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
could  not,  bring  peace  to  those  who  remained  in  the 
old  parish.  Mr.  Fox  was  still  the  senior  pastor  and 
Mr.  Jackson  was  the  same  as  before.  Their  relations 
to  each  other  were  none  the  lees  unhappy,  and  the 
sad  work  of  dissension  went  on. 

About  three  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
Third  Church,  Mr.  Jackson,  goaded  on  every  side  by  the 
outspoken  or  whispered  criticisms  of  the  people,  called 
an  ex-parte  council  of  six  ministers  and  their  delegates 
to  consider  his  case  and  give  advice.  It  seems  strange, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  refusal  of  the  church  to  join  in  the  movement, 
that  any  council  should  have  been  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  difficult  and  dangerous  and  even  thank- 
leas  work.  It  is  charitable  to  believe  that  they  but 
faintly  understood  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  They, 
however,  assembled.  The  charges  that  they  took  into 
consideration  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  serious.  In  reading  their  Result,  which  is  very 
long  and  minute,  one  would,  if  the  subject  were  not 
BO  serious,  be  tempted  to  smile  at  what  seems  to  be  a 
special  painstaking  to  preserve  a  prudent  equipoise 
between  the  two  ministers,  the  two  parties,  and  the 
measure  of  approval  and  censure  for  the  man  who 
had  called  them  together.  Yet  after  all  their  nice  and 
praiseworthy  adjustments  of  the  balance,  there  seems 
to  be  a  preponderance  of  censure,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  for  Mr.  Jackson,  and  a  very  cautious  and  ap- 
parerltly  kind  reference  to  Mr.  Fox.  On  the  whole, 
one  cannot  well  avoid  the  conviction  that  he  who 
called  the  council,  after  being  "weighed,"  is  found 
"wanting."  They  say  they  have  found  Mr.  Jackson 
blameworthy  to  some  extent  and  expect  him  to  con- 
fess it  and  behave  himself  thereafter  with  Christian 
propriety.  The  church  is  exhorted  to  act  wisely  and 
kindly,  bury  the  past  and  the  new  Third  Church  and 
Society  are  called  upon  to  consider  their  course  and 
its  divisive  consequences. 

So  far  as  appears,  this  elaborate  Eesult  had  not  the 


weight  of  a  feather  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion. 
The  unhappy  schism  remained.  There  was,  perhaps, 
several  years  later,  a  slight  and  transient  change  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  favor.  From  some  obscure  origin  a 
charge  of  scandalous  immorality  against  him  was  found 
to  be  in  circulation.  Too  hastily  and  very  unwisely 
the  people  of  the  new  society,  including  their  minis- 
ter, accepted  it  for  truth  and  helped  to  circulate  it  as 
such.  The  result  proved  their  mistake.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  publicly  vindicated,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  the  minister 
of  the  Third  Church,  publicly  confessed  himself  to 
have  been  deceived  and  in  the  wrong.  This  sad  affair 
and  the  vindication  of  its  intended  victim,  did  not 
long  precede  his  death.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  Mr.  Jackson  died,  and  all  controversy  with  him 
ended.  Most  fortunately,  or  rather  providentially, 
his  successor,  as  Mr.  Fox's  colleague,  was  Rev.  Josaah 
Sherman,  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  of  unblemished  rep- 
utation and  of  unquestionable  piety.  Being  also  an 
orator  of  almost  peerless  eloquence,  he  soon  drew  all 
parties  to  himself.  The  aged  senior  pastor  and  the 
people  were  alike  moved  by  his  wondrous  power, 
and,  more  strange  than  all,  as  already  related,  the 
recent  Third  Church  organization  was  abandoned, 
the  minister  voluntarily  retiring  from  his  charge,  and 
the  people  returning  to  the  old  church  and  parish. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  a  more  particular 
notice  of  the  Third  Church. 

On  the  17lh  of  September,  1746,  a  council,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  if  thought  best,  this 
church,  after  hearing  and  duly  considering  the  state- 
ments bearing  upon  the  case,  adopted,  with  only  one 
dissentient  vote  in  relation  to  one  article,  the  follow- 
ing 

Result. 

"  The  Result  of  a  Council  of  seven  Churches  met  liero  at  Woburn  to 
embodye  Ibe  new  Society  into  a  Church  state  and  to  hear  the  grounds 
and  causes  of  tlieir  separation  from  the  First  Clmrch  in  said  Woburo, 
Edward  Jaclison,  pastor  : — 

"At  the  dosire  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  several  of  ttiem  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  there  and  some  of  other  churches,  disatisfled  at  the 
conduct  of  their  minister,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Edward  Jacltson,  and  being  sett 
off  a  distinct  Society  Iiy  tlie  General  Court,  applied  to  us  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  embodying  into  a  Church  State. 

"After  many  prayers  to  God  for  his  direction  and  several  days  utistic- 
cessful  endeavors  with  Mr.  Jackson  and  the  Oliurrh  to  bring  them  to 
joyn  on  reasonable  terms  with  their  aggrieved  brethren  in  calling  a 
Mutual  Council ;  and  hearing  what  the  disatisfied  had  to  lay  befor  us, 
we  came  to  the  following  Result,  viz.  : — 

"  It  appears  to.  tills  Council  that  Mr.  Jackson's  conduct,  in  many  arti- 
cles, has  been  very  offensive  and  the  dtsatisned  have  been  unreasonably 
denied  proper  means  of  redress  in  their  grievances  and  have,  therefore, 
just  and  sufficient  cause  to  withdi-aw  from  bini  as  tlieir  pastor,  and  that 
it  is  advisable  for  them  now  to  embody  Into  a  Church  State. 

'  The  Church  in  this  place,  not  h^iving,  when  desired,  objected  any 
particular  of  disorderly  walking  against  them,  we  heartily  lament  the 
deplorable  circumstances  in  which  we  find  the  people  of  this  Precinct, 
broken  into  parties,  and  earnestly  exhort  all  concerned  to  examine 
themselves  and  be  deeply  humbled  for  all  that  has  been  amiss  in  their 
temper  and  behaviour  towards  each  other.  Seeking  God's  pardon  and 
grace,  exercise  mutual  Cliristian  forgiveness  and  endeavor  by  all  meim 
the  recovery  and  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  among  them  ia 
the  bonds  of  peace.  Amen. 

"Nathaniii.  Eells,  Scituate,  Moderator.  • 
"  Daniel  Lewis,  of  Pembroke, 
"  JoH.N  Barnaud,  of  Andovcr, 
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"  KiiF.NKZF.n  Oay,  of  IIIiiKlinm  (nxrppt  tho  ai  tl- 

rlo  of  c'inl)iiilyliin  vow  hi  ri  Cliurdi  SInto), 
"  SiiKAitJAHinin  KiiowN,  of  8f;!tiiuto, 
"  Stepiifn  C11A6K,  of  Lynn  Knd, 
"  Signed alflo  by  nil  llitli'  nifBsongers." 

"Tlio  Bolcmn  Covonnnt,  entered  Into  at  tlio  time  of  Embodying  llio 
GInircli,  \vn8  read  distinctly  by  tlie  Moderator  of  llio  Council  and  Bub" 
Bcrlbod  by  tboao  tbat  wore  embodied  aa  fullowa,  viz.  : — 

"We,  wboao  nanieaaro  lierounto  aubfitiriljed,  being  defliroua  of  embody- 
ing into  a  particular  Oliurcb  of  Ciirlat  in  order  tbereunto  ;  We  do,  in  tbo 
presence  of  God,  tbe  lioly  angola  and  tbia  UBScinlply,  aoiomnly,  acrlonaly 
and  sincei-oly,  po  far  aa  we  know  our  beat  ta,  tbia  day  avoucii  tho  Loi'd 
Jebovab,  tlie  only  living  and  trno  God,  to  be  our  God.  We  take  God  tbe 
Fatber,  to  be  our  Falliei  and  Sovereign  ;  God  tbe  Son  to  be  our  8a- 
Tiour  and  Ilcdeenier,  our  Propbet,  I'rieHt  and  King  and  only  Mediator  of 
tbe  Covenant  of  grace,  and  God  tho  Holy  Gbost  to  be  our  Sanctiflerand 
Comforter.  And  we  give  up  ouraelvea  ono  unto  another  in  tbe  Lord, 
Bolemnly  promiaing  by  Ood'a  gracious  assistance  to  walk  with  Him  and 
one  with  another  in  a  Cburcli  relation  iu  ways  of  Holy  Communion  and 
due  observation  of,  and  subjection  to,  all  Christ's  commaDdmeuts  and 
ordinances.  Amen." 

Thirty-eight  persons  subscribed  and  assented  to  the 
covenant,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  females  and 
fifteen  males,  as  follows: 

Koland  Cotton,  John  Lock,  Gershom  Flagg,  John 
Eussell,  Samuel  Carter,  Zachariah  Flagg,  John  Carter, 
members  of  the  First  Church. 

John  Fowle,  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  Jacob  Wright, 
Philip  Alexander,  Gershom  Flagg,  Jr.,  Peter  Wyman, 
Samuel  Tidd,  James  Sawyer,  members  of  other 
churches.  , 

Mary  Fowle,  Joanne  Alexander,  Elizabeth  Flagg, 
Mary  Sawyer,  Sarah  Kendall,  Sarah  Richardson, 
Mary  Fowle,  Phebe  Tidd,  Mary  Richardson,  Phebe 
Richardson,  Isabel  Bruce,  Mary  Fowle,  Sarah 
Ames,  Sarah  Winn,  Abigail  Carter,  Sarah  Sawyer, 
Abigail  Richardson,  Pegg  Grigree,  members  of  the 
First  Church. 

Martha  Richardson,  Betty  Flagg,  Elizabeth  Alex- 
ander, from  other  churches. 

There  are  found  but  meagre  data  for  the  brief  sub- 
sequent history  of  this  church,  its  records  being  long 
since  lost.  John  Leathe  was  chosen  deacon  and  was 
also  parish  clerk.  Rev.' Josiah  Cotton,  previously  a 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  July  15, 
1747.  The  congregation  worshiped  in  an  unfinished 
building  nearly  opposite  the  old  and  still  remembered 
Plympton  House  on  Main  Street.  Not  long  after  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Sherman,  who  lived  in  this  house, 
Mr.  Cotton  became  aware  that  his  own  people  were 
increasingly  attracted  by  the  preaching  of  the  popular 
successor  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  inclined  to  re-unite 
with  the  First  Church  and  Parish.  This  measure  he 
did  not  oppose,and  wisely  resigned  hisofiice  as  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  June  30, 1756.  There-union  of  the 
two  churches  soon  happily  followed,  and  Deacon  John 
Leathe,  of  the  Third  Church,  was  ere  long  chosen 
deacon  of  the  re-united  church. 

Rev.  Josiah  Cotton,  the  only  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church,  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  of  Sand- 
wich. His  grandfather,  his  father  and  three  of  his 
brothers  were  also  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  were 


descendants  from  Rev.  John  Cotton,  minister  of  the 
First  Ciiiirch,  Boston.  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton  was  born 
in  Sandwich,  June,  170.'5,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College,  1722.'  After  leaving  Woburn  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Satidown,  New  Hampshire,  November  28, 
1759,  and  died  there  May  27,  1780.^ 

The  South  Conokegational  Church. — The 
largest  colony  that  has  ever  gone  from  the  First 
Church  was  that  which,  November  19,  1840,  organ- 
ized a  new  church  in  that  part  of  Woburn  which,  in 
1850,  became  a  separate  municipality  hearing  the 
name  of  AVinchester.  This  colony,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  two  persons,  included  many  of  the  most 
valuable  members  and  three  of  the  six  deacons  of  the 
mother  church.  Deacons  Nathan  B.  Johnson,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Thompson  and  Marshall  Wyman  had  long 
been  pillars  in  the  old  church  and  their  names  were 
synonyms  for  consistent  Christian  character  and 
usefulness  wherever  they  were  known.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  church  parted  with  such 
men  as  they  and  those  they  represented  with  reluct- 
ance. But,  after  much  hesitation  and  some  delay, 
they  consented  and  bade  the  new  enterprise  a  sincere 
God-speed. 

A  council  was  called  which  was  convened  No- 
vember 19,  1840.  After  the  customary  preliminaries, 
they  proceeded  to  organize  and  recognize  the  new 
church.  Following  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis^ 
Rev.  Jacob  Coggin,  of  Tewksbury,  a  native  of  Woburn, 
offered  the  consecrating  prayer.  Rev.  Reuben  Emer- 
son, of  South  Reading,  gave  the,  charge,  and  Rev. 
Joseph  Bennett,  pastor  of  the  mother  church,  offered 
the  concluding  prayer.  In  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  followed,  Rev.  Messrs.  Emerson, 
the  moderator,  Cleaveland  and  Bennett  officiated. 

A  house  of  worship  having  been  erected  in  1840, 
was  dedicated  December  30th  of  that  year  to  the 
worship  of  God,  Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  pastor  of  the 
Winthrop  Church  in  Charlestown,  preaching  the 
sermon.  ' 

The  church,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain 
the  services  of  Rev.  James  Boutwell,  as  pastor,  ex- 
tended, in  the  spring  of  1841,  a  unanimous  call,  in 
which  the  society  unanimously  concurfed,  to  Mr. 
George  P.  Smith,  of  Salem,  to  assume  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and 
was  ordained  June  17th  following. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Field,  of  Danvers,  offered  the  invocation 
and  read  the  Scriptures;  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson,  of 
South  Reading,  offered  the  introductory  prayer;  Rev. 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  preached  the  ser- 
mon ;  Rev.  J.  Mann,  of  Salem,  offered  the  ordaining 
prayer;  Rev.  J.  Towne,  of  Boston,  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor  ;  Rev.  Abijah  R.  Baker,  of  Medford,  ex- 
pressed the  fellowship  of  the  churches  ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Bennett,  of  the  First  Church,  made  the  address  to 


1  "  Sewoll'B  History,"  pp.  337-338. 

3  Lawrence's  "  New  Hampshire  Ohurches,"  p.  132. 
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the  peopk  ;  Rer.  W.  J.  Budington,  of  Charlestown, 
oflVred  che  concluding  prayer. 

Two  original  hymns,  written  for  che  occasion  by 
the  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  were  sung 
as  peculiarly  appropriate  parts  of  the  service. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  held  December  31, 
1S40,  Natlmi  B.  Johnson,  Benjamin  F.  Thompson 
and  ilarshall  Wyman,  who  had  been  office-bearers  in 
the  First  Church,  were  chosen  as  the  first  deacons  of 
the  South  Church.  And  in  January,  1841,  when  the 
Sabbath-school  "xas  organized.  Deacon  Benjamin  F. 
Thomp»3on,  who  had  been  also  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  in  the  First  Church,  was  chosen  to  the 
same  office  in  the  new  organization. 

The  ministry  of  ilr.  Smith,  though  short,  was  one 
of  vigor  and  great  usefulness.  A  delightful  harmony 
and  a  "mind  to  work"  pervaded  the  church,  which 
at  once  took  rank  among  the  most  active  and  efficient 
in  every  Christian  enterprise. 

To  the  great  regret  and  deep  sorrow  of  all,  the 
young  pastor,  worn  with  care  and  heavy  bereavement 
in  his  family,  felt  under  the  neceasjity  of  resigning 
his  position  and  even  of  repeating  his  request  for  a 
release.  He  was  accordingly  dbmiased  March  11, 
1345. 

Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office  by 
William  T.  Eustis,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  was  ordained 
and  installed  April  S,  1346,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Stows 
preaching  the  ordination  discourse.  Mr.  Eustis  re- 
mained in  the  pastoral  office  less  than  two  years.  He 
was  dismissed  January  27,  1348,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Eustis  was  followed  by  Rev.  John  M.  Steele, 
who  was  ordained  August  10,  184S,  and  dismissed 
February  11,  1852. 

Ai  South  Woburn  was  incorporated  in  1850,  as  a 
separate  town,  bearing  the  name  of  Winchester,  the 
South  Church  of  Woburn  may  more  properly,  from 
this  year  onward,  be  described  as  the  First  Church  in 
Winchester,  and,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
that  town.  ' 

Congregational  Church  at  Xortk  Woburn. — lu  the 
month  of  September,  1846,  a  number  of  persons,  then 
residing  in  North  Woburn  and  accustomed  to  attend 
church  at  the  Centre  village,  began  to  consider  the 
propriety  and  feasibility  of  establishing  separate  re- 
ligious worship  among  themselves.  Securing  per- 
mission to  occupy  for  this  purpose  the  large  upper 
room  of  the  village  school-house,  and  bespeaking  the 
services  of  Rev.  Samuel  Seweli,  of  Burlington,  there 
was  preaching  there  fur  the  first  time,  October  11th  of 
that  year.  The  service  from  Sabbath  to  Sj-bbath 
being  well  attended  and  increasingly  hopeful,  the  ar- 
rangement continued  for  three  years.  In  the  mean 
time  a  religion?  society  waa  legally  organized,  March 
1,  1849,  and  in  June  following,  the  foundations  were 

'  Tbe  aaiaontifts  fyr  tbt  ifceecb  of  tlie  Sjnth  Ciiurch  of  Woburn  are 
the  Wol»oni  Clittrch  E*cord4,  tlie  Wiiich«ster  CUurcli  ManotJ,  and 
miam  utic\a  in  Vol*.  I.  mod  II.  of  Iht  nimchala-  Beeord. 


I  laid  for  a  house  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated  Oc- 
I  tober  11th  of  the  same  year.  On  the  22d  of  November 
I  following,  an  ecclesiastical  council,  consisting  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards  of  the  First  Church,  Rev.  Barna- 
bas M.  Fay  of  the  church  in  Wilmington,  Rev.  Har- 
rison G.  Park  of  the  church  in  Burlington,  and  their 
respective  delegates,  Deacons  Stephen  Richardson, 
Benjamin  Foster,  John  Marion  and  Mr.  Sumner  Rich- 
ardson, delegate  from  the  church  at  South  Woburn, 
convened  for  the  purpose,  if  deemed  proper,  of  or- 
ganizing an  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination.  Forty  persons  presented  them- 
selves and  offered  their  letters  of  dismission  from 
other  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the 
proposed  church.  Of  these  forty,  whose  autograph 
signatures  are  appended  to  the  request,  twelve  were 
males  and  twenty-eight  were  females.  Thirty-three 
were  from  the  First  Church  of  Woburn ;  two  were 
from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  Boston  ;  two  were  from 
the  church  in  Wilton,  Me. ;  one  from  the  church  in 
Wilton,  N.  H<;  one  from  the  church  in  Reading,  and 
one  from  the  Union  Church,  in  Groton. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fay  offered  the  introductory  prayer;  Rev. 
Mr.  Park  propounded  the  articles  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  church  covenant  for  the  public  as- 
sent oT  the  persons  who  desired  to  become  a  church, 
and  offered  the  prayer  of  consecration  ;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  First 
Church,  extended  to  Deacon  Charles  Thompson,  as  a 
representative  of  the  new  church,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  Mr.  Edwards  also,  in  behalf  of  individ- 
ual members  of  the  First  Church  and  Society,  pre- 
sented a  set  of  communion  and  other  church  furni- 
ture, in  an  address  to  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall,  as  the  stated 
preacher,  to  which  the  latter  made  a  suitable  response. 
At  the  same  time  the  newly-organized  church  voted 
unanimously  to  concur  with  the  society  in  an  invita- 
tion to  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  to  officiate  for  another  year 
as  preacher,  and  now  aa  pastor.  These  interesting 
exercises  were  closed  by  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  new  church  and  invited  mem- 
bers of  other  churches  then  present.  Rev.  Messrs^ 
Sewall  and  Fay,  and  Deacons  Charles  Thompson, 
Richardson,  Foster  and  Marion  officiating  in  their 
respective  spheres. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit  and 
officiate  as  pastor  till  January,  1852,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  intention,  after  his  engagement  should 
cease,  of  withdrawing  from  service. 

During  the  following  summer  (June,  1852)  Rev. 
George  T.  Dyle,  who  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Beverly,  was  engaged  to  supply,  temporarily,  the 
vacant  pulpit.  In  August  he  was  invited  to  assume 
the -pastoral  office.  Having  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  he  was  installed  October  12th,  the 
first  regular  pastor.  During  tbe  three  years  of  his 
official  relation  to  the  church,  he  labored,  amid  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  wisely  and  usefully. 
He  was  an  unusually  pure  writer  and  always  an  able 
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preacher.  But  his  frail  health  seriously  crippled 
hira,  and,  at  h\a  own  requeaJ,  he  was  dismissed  October 
30,  1855.  He  was  never  again  settled  as  a  pastor,  but 
though  struggling  with  shattered  health  he  supplied, 
for  several  years,  two  more  pulpits  in  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.  He  at  length  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry,  and,  in  1875,  bought  a  com- 
fortable house  in  Reading,  where 'he  died  March  26» 
1884. 

Rev.  George  Thurlow  Dole  was  born  in  Byfield, 
Mas-s.,  October  30,  1808;  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1838  ;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  and  Aii- 
dover,  leaving  the  latter  place  in  1841.  He  married 
Jane  P.  Treat,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  They  had 
three  children,  all  daughters :  1,  Susan  Jane ;  2,  Alice 
Hooper;  3,  Bertha  Cordelia. 

During  ihe  years  intervening  between  the  dismis- 
sion of  Mr.  Dole,  October  30, 1855,  and  the  installa- 
lion  of  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  office,  July  2G, 
1865,  the  pulpit  was  supplied,  for  seasons  of  greater 
or  les-s  duration,  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Fairchild,  G,  D. 
Pike,  A.  S.  Nickerson  and  others  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Andover,  and  Henry  Kimball,  of  New 
York,  and  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Byington  and  Harding, 
who  had  been  pastors  of  other  churches.  During 
these  years  the  progress  of  the  church  was  slow,  but, 
notwithstanding  some  sore  trials,  especially  in  1857, 
there  was,  on  the  whole,  some  advance  in  strength, 
and  more  in  its  well-defined  and  recognized  character 
as  an  unswerving  Evangelical  organization. 

Early  in  July,  1865,  an  invitation  was  extended  to 
Rev.  Melancthon  G.  Wheeler,  then  of  West  Roxbury, 
to  assume  the  pastoral  office.  This  invitation  being 
accepted,  he  was  installed  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  the  First  Church  in  Woburn,  the  South 
and  Bethedda  Churches,  in  Reading,  the  churches  in 
Stoneham  and  West  Amesbury,  Winche'^ter,  South 
Reading,  Wilmington  and  Burlington  being  repre- 
sented cn  the  council. 

After  so  many  years  of  destitutiou  of  a  regular 
pastor,  the  church  took  fresh  courage,  and,  with  re- 
newed zeal,  engaged  in  their  appropriate  work.  The 
pastor,  also,  with  the  advantage  of  much  previous 
experience,  was  earnest  and  active  in  his  work.  But 
his  work  was  short.  Failing  health  made  it  more 
and  more  evident  that  he  could  not  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  office;  and,  af tern  lingering  and  painful 
illness  of  several  months,  he  died  in  office,  February 
9,  1870. 

Rev.  Melancthon  Gilbert  Wheeler  was  born  May 
22,  1802,  iu  Charlotte,  Vt. ;  graduated  from  Union 
College  in  1825;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
and  at  Andover,  leaving  the  latter  place  in  1829.  Be- 
fore coming  to  Woburn  he  had  been  a  pastor  in  Ab- 
ington,  Conway,  Williamsburg  and  at  South  Dart- 
mouth, and,  for  brief  periods,  stated  supply  in  other 
places.  He  waa  twice  married,  his  first  wife  leaving  at 
her  death  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  married, 
second,  Frances  C.  Parkinson,  of  New  Boston,  N.  H., 


j  a  graduate  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 
and  a  teacher  in  various  places.  They  bad  five  chil- 
I  dren :  1,  Elizabeth  P.,  married  John  R.  Carter,  of 
'  Woburn,  June  2-J,  1873,  and  died  July  25,  188S.  2, 
I  Caroline  A.,  married  Charles  H.  Cooper,  professor  in 
;  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  June  10,  1883. 
3,  Cornelia  F.,  married  William  W.  Hill,  of  Woburn. 
June  21,  1882.  4,  John  H.,  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1871.  Distinguished  as  a  scholar  and 
teacher.  In  1875-6  he  was  Fellow  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  next  three 
years  he  spent  at  various  universities  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Bohn,  in  1879.  Returning  to 
this  country  in  1880,  he  was  successively  tutor  at 
Harvard  University,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  Profe-sor  of  Greek  in 
University  of  Virginia.  This  last  professorship  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  res-ign  in  the  summer  of 
1887.  Retiring  to  the  former  home  of  his  wife,  in 
Newbury,  Vt.,  he  gradually  failed,  and  died  greatly 
lamentetl.  October  10,  1887,  at  the  age  of  thir'.y  seven 
years.  5,  Edward  F.,  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College 
18^53,  and  now,  1889,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

For  several  months  before  and  for  more  than  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheeler  the  pulpit  waa 
supplied  by  Rev.  L.  Thompson,  a  native  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  for  thirteen  years  previously,  the  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  West  Amesbury  (now 
Merrimac.)  After  Mr.  Wheeler's  death  he  was  iu- 
vited  to  officiate  as  pastor.   This  he  did  till  April, 

1873,  when  he  declined  a  new  engagement.  Among 
the  many  men  from  Andover  and  elsewhere  who,  for 
one  Sabbath  or  more,  supplied  the  vacant  pulpit,  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  year  and  five  months,  Mr.  Charles 
Anderson,  then  a  student  at  Andover,  was  prominent 
and  the  preacher  for  a  considerable  time.  Receiving 
a  unanimous  call  to  become  pastor,  in  the  Summer  of 

1874,  he  accepted  it,  and  waa  ordained  and  installed 
September  2d  following,  with  the  mutual  understand- 
ing that  he  should  also  serve  as  pastor  of  the  neigh- 
boring church  in  Burlington. 

Ml.  Anderson's  pastorate  of  fourteen  years  is  per- 
haps too  recent  for  history.  But  it  ia  proper  to  say 
that'  he  was  most  indefatigable  and  efficient  in  his 
work.  In  season  and  out  of  season  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  efforts  to  build  up  and  benefit  the  people. 
Nor  did  he  labor  in  vain.  Several  seasons  of  special 
religious  interest  resulted  in  numerous  accessions  to 
the  church,  and  there  was,  throughout  his  ministry, 
a  degree  of  harmony  rarely  witnessed,  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  in  any  church. 

In  1881-82  it  became  so  apparent  that  something 
mi:st  be  done  to  secure  better  accommodations  for  the 
church  work  and  worship,  that,  after  mature  deliber- 
ation and  the  consideration  of  various  plans,  it  was 
decided  to  erect  a  new  house  of  worship.  "  The  peo- 
ple had  a  mind  to  work,"  and  nearly  all,  men,  women 
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and  chiiilren,  the  paacor  leading,  pledged  their  aid  in 
such  weekly  offerings  as  they  saw  fit.  The  rejult,  in 
the  amount  raided  then  and  prospectively,  astonished 
every  one,  and  the  great  enterprise  was  initirited. 
The  last  service  in  the  old  sanctuary  was  held  May 

23.  1SS2.  From  this  time  till  August  19.  1SS3,  the 
congregation  met  for  worship  in  the  Firemen'a  Hall. 
.A.fter  the  last  date  tliere  was  no  Sahbath  service  till 
September  23d,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  scattered 
flock  met  in  the  new  chapel,  or  lecture-room,  which 
was  finished  before  the  mpin  audience-room  was  in 
readiness. 

On  the  I9:h  of  February,  1SS4,  the  Ilands^me  new 
edifice  was  dedicated.  The  audience  was  large,  fill- 
ing both  the  main  audience-room  and  the  chapel, 
thrown  into  one.  Dr.  Daniel  ilarch,  of  the  First 
Church,  preached  an  appropriate  sermon  from  Ps. 
116:7.  There  was  a  solemn  act  of  dedication,  in 
which  the  church  and  society  formally  joined.  And 
tbe  building  committee,  through  their  chairman, 
gave  the  most  gratifying  information  that,  through 
the  persistent  and  self-denying  efforts  of  the  people, 
aided  by  the  generous  gifts  of  the  mother  church  in 
W'oburn,  the  sister  church  in  Winchester,  and  various 
friends  in  other  places,  the  house  was  dedicated  J'rec 
from  debt.  To  secure  this  result,  the  pastor  had 
labored  most  assiduously,  and  both  he  and  the  people 
rejoiced  in  ihe  auspicious  accomplishment  of  what 
they  had  hoped  for  with  not  a  little  misgiving. 

ilr.  Anderson  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  till 
July  2,  ISSS,  when,  at  bis  own  request,  and  amid  the 
regrets  of  the  church  and  society  he  had  served  so 
Ion?  and  -o  successfully,  he  was  dismis.'fed,  it  being, 
his  intention  to  .issume  the  duties  of  a  [irofessorahip 
in  Pkobert  College,  near  Constantinople,  to  which  he 
hnd  been  called.  In  ihi.s  iustitution  he  had  spent 
sevenil  years  as  tutor  before  his  ordination  as  pastor 
in  Woburn. 

Rev.  Charles  Ander.son,  sou  of  Rev.  Charles  Ander- 
son, of  Sennett,  X.  Y.,  was  born  in  that  place  April  4, 
1^47;  graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  1SG9,  and 
studied  theology  at  Auburn,  X.  Y.,  and  at  Andover. 
He  married  Abhie  F.  Hamlin,  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D..  for  many  years  a  missionary  in 
Turkey,  and  the  first  president  of  Robert  College. 
Their  children  are  :  1.  Elizabeth  Clary,  horn  October 

24,  1 874,  died  .\ugu>t  21,  1573;  2.  .\rthur  Hamlin, 
boru  August  7,  1370,  died  September  27,  1376;  3. 
Robert  Harlow,  born  October  2,  1S77 ;  4.  Catharine 
E  iberts,  horn  September  2j,  1S79;  5.  S.arah  Whit- 
ing, bom  July  18,  18S3  ;  C.  Roger  Hamlin,  born  June 
o,  1855. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  H. 
W.ishbum,  lately  pastor  of  the  (Congregational  Church 
in  Berlin,  ilass.  He  has  not  been  formally  settled  as 
pastor,  hut  entere?!  upon  bis  work  as  acting  pastor, 
November  2,  ISiS. 
Since  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  church, 
2S 


:  November  22,  1849,  down  to  April  1,  1889,  there  have 
been,  including  the  fortv  original  members,  2o3  ad- 
missions to  membership.' 

T/ie  First  Baptist  C/iurch.— The  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Woburn  originated  in  that  part  of  Cambridge  for- 
merly known  as  West  Cambridge  and  now  as  Arling- 
ton. A  meeting  of  persons  interested,  to  consider, 
and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  complete  an  organization, 
was  held  as  early  as  June  16,  1781.  Having  adopted 
a  Declaration  of  Faith  and  invoked  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  proceeded  to  organize  a  church  embracing 
twelve  men  and  twenty-three  women,  in  all  thirty- 
five  members.  A  couacil  composed  of  the  First  and 
Second  Baptist  Churches  in  Boston  and  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Newton  was  called,  and  assembled  July  5, 
17S1.  At  their  meeting,  after  having  examined  and 
approved  the  Articles  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  they 
recognized  the  new  church  as  regularly  constituted. 
Rev.  Samuel  Stillman,  of  Boston,  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon  from  Isaiah  22  :  24;  Rev.  Isaac  Skil- 
man,  of  Boston,  extended  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  on  behalf  of  the  churches  represented, 
and  Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  of  Newton,  offered  the  conclu- 
ding prayer. 

The  church  had  no  settled  pastor  until  November 
17,  17S3,  when  Rev.  Thomas  Green  was  ordained  and 
installed  in  that  oiBce,  Rev.  Thomas  Gair  preaching 
the  sermon.  Si.'c  years  later — November  29,  1789 — 
Thaddeus  Davia  and  Daniel  Brooks  were  publicly  set 
apart  as  the  tirst  deacons.  Meanwhile,  in  1736,  a 
number  of  persons  claiming  to  he  Baptists,  but  at- 
tendants on  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant  in 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Woburn,  and  disaf- 
fected toward  him,  seceded  and  began  to  attend  the 
Baptist  meetings  in  West  Cambridge.  In  1790  the 
number  had  increased  to  twenty- two,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  ere  long  hopefully  converted,  and,  in  due 
time,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  then  iin- 
liappily  common  in  such  cases,  were  baptized  by 
Elder  Green  and  welcomed  into  the  fellowship  of  his 
church. 

The  number  of  persons  residing  in  Woburn,  but 
connected  with  the  church  in  West  Cambridge, 
having,  in  1791,  become  so  large,  it  was  thought  best 
that  the  pastor  should  preach  in  Woburn  one  Lord's 
Day  in  each  month.  This  was  at  length  accomplished 
in  1793,  the  first  meeting  in  Woburn  being  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Josiah  Converse  April  3d  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Green,  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  was  d"is- 
missed  at  his  own  request  in  1793,  and  removed  to 
Dan  vers. 

On  the  29th  of  August  of  this  eventful  year 
it  was  voted  that  "  hereafter  half  of  the  Church  shall 
he  in  Cambridge  and  half  in  Woburn,  and  that  the 

1  Jlie  iiial-ri.ils  fur  the  fur*g»iii(!  slieti  h  of  tlie  chiiruli  ia  N'urlii  Wo- 
burn Are  fcuiu  cliiirvh.  ppri-ili  :voJ  prival«  recorJj.  fruin  town  rvcords 
of  niarri:i3C9.  lurtlis  iiiij  dp.iths,  lioJ  from  Triennial  Culutu^uea  of  var- 
ious rolli'sea  and  8oniia»ne». 
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pastor,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall  divide  liis  labors  | 
equally  between  the  two  places."    Doubtless  the  real  \ 
meaning  of  this  vote  was,  that  in  each  place  half  of  ' 
the  church  services  should  he  held,  and  not,  as  the  | 
words  seem  to  imply,  that  the  church  should  be  liter-  i 
ally  divided  into  two  halves,  each  place  to  have  one.  j 
However  this  may  be,  this  was  the  turning  point  for  j 
the  Wobum  branch  of  the  church.    From  this  time  j 
there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  Woburn  and  as  rapid  j 
decrease  in  Cambridge.    After  a  supply  of  the  pulpit  | 
by  Elder  Simon  Snow  for  about  one  year  a  call  was  j 
extended  to  Rev.  John  Peak,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  to  | 
settle.    He  accepted,  and  entered  upon  his  work  in  | 
1794.    It  was  stipulated  that  he  should  preach  alter-  j 
nately  in  Woburn  and  in  Newtown,  N.  H.,  two  ! 
weeks  successively  in  each  town.  Notwithstanding 
this    arrangement,  his  ministry  was   a  successful 
one.   Through  his  influence  a  society  was  organ- 
ized and  a  beginning  made  in  the  erection  of  a 
house  of  worship.    A  revival  of  religion  resulted  in  | 
an  addition  of  thirty-five  persons  to  the  church,  there  I 
being  also  a  branch  of  the  church  in  Reading  which  j 
shared  in  the  blessing.   Meanwhile  the  people  held  \ 
their  meetings  iu  a  chamber  of  the  hou.se  of  Benjamin  j 
Edgell,  near  Central  Square.  The  whole  of  the  second 
story  was  one  unfinished  room,  furnished  with  plain 
benches  and  reached  by  a  narrow  stairway  in  the  rear 
of  the  house.*   Not  waiting  for  the  completion  and 
furnishing  of  the  meeting-house,  the  almost  impatient 
people  first  opened  it  for  worship  July  20,  1794.  This 
well-remembered  house  stood  on  the  eaet  side  of  Main 
Street,  near  where  the  residences  of  the  latfl  Colonel 
William  and  Timothy  Winn  now  stand.  It  was  40  feet 
by  30  feet  in  dimensions.  Five  or  six  years  after  it  was 
first  opened  for  worship  it  was  greatly  improved  by 
thirty-five  square  pew.s,  a  sounding-board  over  the 
pulpit,  and  the  usual  "  deacons' seats  "  in  front  and 
below  it.  This  once  honored  building  still  existi,  and  is  | 
ased  for  secular  purposes  a  few  rods  north  of  its  original  I 
location. 

About  1797  the  church  voted  to  hold  their  services 
wholly  in  Woburn,  and  assumed  tbe  name  of  the 
"  First  Baptist  Church  of  Woburn."  Elder  Peak 
having,  in  October,  1795,  closed  his  labors  in  Woburn, 
removed  to  Newtown,  N.  H.,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  church  in  that  place.  The  va- 
cancy in  Wohurn  was  not  filled  till  November,  1798, 
when  Elder  Elias  Smith,  a  man  of  great  eccentricity 
and,  aa  the  sequel  proved,  given  to  change,  became  the 
pastor.  He  remained  only  ahoui  two  years,  and 
withdrew  both  from  the  position  and  from  tbe  de- 
nomination. 

Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Ebenezer 
Nelson,  who,  though  not  settled  as  a  pastor,  preached 


1  Id  hie  book  af  nccoaDls,  dpt.  Benjaoiio  EdceU  aaya  :  "  The  Society 
met  Kt  my  houw,  1792,  April  to  Oeccrnber,  two  Skblutbs  eacb  mootb  ; 
rroro  April,  1792,  to  April,  17U4,  two  Sslihatbi  neb  moath,  toul,  41  Siib- 
b«ah«." 


from  1S02  to  1S04.  After  his  retirement  the  Church 
had  for  a  part  of  one  year  the  services  of  Elder  Lsaiah 
Stone.  Meanwhile,  in  1S04,  there  was  an  interesting 
revival  of  religion,  largely  under  the  mini.strationa  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Paul,  acting  as  an  evangelist.  Though 
belonging  to  the  despised  race  of  colored  men,  he  was 
a  man  of  rare  e.xct-llence  and  marked  success,  and 
subsequently  was  a  highly  useful  pastor  of  au  African 
church  in  Boston.  Thirty  persons,  the  fruits  of  the 
work  in  J804,  were  baptized  and  received  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church.  Some,  who  subsequently 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church,  were  also  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Paul's  faithful  labor. 

In  August,  ISOS,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wydowu,  who,  at  the  time,  was  preach- 
ing in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  to  make  them  a 
visit.  Though  not  able  to  come  immediately,  he 
came  in  the  following  spring,  with  recommendations 
from  Dr.  Rippon,  of  London,  and  Rev.  Lewis  Rich- 
ards, of  Virginia.  After  preaching  for  a  short  time 
on  probation,  he  accept-d  a  call  to  settle,  and  entered 
upon  his  work  as  a  pastor,  though  without  the  usual 
formalities  of  an  installation.  Mr.  Wydown  was 
greatly  esteemed  as  .1  man  and  a  preacher,  but  during 
his  short  ministry  of  about  two  years  there  existed 
dilficulties  in  the  church  which  rendered  him  less 
happy  and  lefs  useful  than  he  might  and  doubtless 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  Rev.  Thomas  Waterman  took 
the  pastoral  charge.  Educated  in  an  English  college, 
he  held  a  high  rank  as  a  man  of  learning  and  culture 
among  ministers  who  are  often  deficient  in  both.  He 
had  been  the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Cbarlestown,  and  came  to  the  church  in  Woburn 
iu  the  midst  of  their  troubles.  But  he  entered  upon 
and  prosecuted  his  work,  cheered  by  the  esteem  and 
sympathy  of  his  people  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Had  he  not,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
work,  been  worn  with  the  care  of  a  select  school  for 
young  men,  there  is  ressou  to  believe  that  his  ministry 
would  have  been  richer  in  results.  As  it  was,  it  was 
useful,  and  the  influence  of  his  work  for  three  years — 
till  his  sudden  and  greatly  lamented  death,  March 
23,  1814 — was  highly  and  thoroughly  beneficial.  He 
was  buried  in  Wohurc,  and  his  memory  has  ever  been 
cherished — both  in  and  out  of  his  own  society — as  pre- 
cious. After  Mr.  Waterman's  death  the  church  was, 
during  two  years,  without  a  pastor.  In  3Iay,  1817, 
Rev.  Herbert  Marshall  was  ordained  as  Mr.  Water- 
man's successor.  His  ministry  was  short,  but  greatly 
hlessed,  tbe  Spirit  being  poured  out  in  a  wonderful 
manner  upon  tbe  church  and  congregation,  and  sev- 
enty persons  being  added  to  the  church  in  one  year. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  during  this  prosperous  year, 
November  16, 1817,  eleven  members  were  dismissed 
for  the  purpose  of  org.inizing  a  church  in  West  Cam- 
bridge (Arlington),  where  the  Woburn  church  itself 
was  organized. 
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Mr.  ilarahall  being  dismissed  in  ISIS,  Rev.  George 
Pcippen,  from  Lynn,  was  called  to  sacceed  him,  and 
w.qa  installed  September  16th  of  that  year.  He  was 
dismissed  September  5,  1S20.  But  little  can  be  said 
of  his  ministry.  Daring  the  year  of  his  dismissal  he 
published  a  sermon  delivered  at  Woburn,  May  17, 
1820,  before  the  "  Female  Missionary  and  Female 
Charitable  Societies."  This  sermon — from  Matt.  10:  8 
— is  still  extant. 

From  the  close  of  Mr.  Phippen's  labors,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1820,  to  July,  1821,  the  church  depended  upon 
transient  supplies  from  Andover  and  elsewhere.  In 
July,  1521,  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  of  Nobleboro'. 
Me, — the  father  of  the  distinguished  missiouary  of 
the  same  name, — became  the  pastor.  He  was  a  most 
excellent  man  and  highly  esteemed,  but,  by  some  un- 
foreseen providence,  apparently,  his  pastorate  was  very 
short,  it  being  only  nine  months. 

Mr.  Judson  was  soon  followed  in  1S23 — by  Rev. 
James  A.  Seaman,  of  Greenfield,  N.  Y.  His  ministry, 
loo,  was  short,  it  being  but  a  little  over  two  years.  At 
his  own  request  he  was  dismissed  and  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  departure  was 
hastened — if  not  occasioned — by  an  unhappy  division 
in  the  church,  which  continued  for  some  time  subse- 
quently. 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Mallory,  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  was,  in  March,  1826,  called  to  the  vacant  pulpit. 
Very  soon  after  hi.'?  coming  the  threatening  clouds 
began  to  disperse,  peace  and  harmony  were  restored, 
and  the  congregatiou  considerably  enlarged.  Xear 
the  close  of  the  year  a  work  of  great  power  began  and 
cootinued  through  the  year  following,  extending  to 
every  part  of  the  town.  Seventy-one  persons  were  | 
add&l  to  the  church,  .md  among  them  were  some  of 
the  most  valuable  members  the  church  ever  had,  the 
whole  number  being  at  this  time  over  two  hundred. 
A  spirit  of  entire  harmony  prevailed  during  all  thene 
months  of  joy,  and  the  whole  church  was  pervaded 
by  a  deep  religious  interest.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable, since  the  prosperity  soon  rendered  the  old 
house  of  worship  so  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
society  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  consider — and  soon 
to  enter  upon — the  work  of  erecting  a  new  sanctuary 
in  a  new  and  more  central  locality.  This  house, 
begun  in  1827,  was  finished  early  in  the  following 
year,  and  dedicated  May  21,  1823.  Facing  the  Com- 
mon, at  the  corner  of  the  present  Park  Street,  it  was 
far  more  commodious  and  comfortable  than  its  pre- 
decessor, the  dimensions  being  53  feet  by  60  feet, 
with  a  vestibule  six  feet  in  width  iu  front.  Mr.  ilul- 
lory  predched  the  dedication  sermon  from  Haggai 
2  :  9,  "The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater 
than  of  the  former,  saiih  the  Lord  of  hosts."  The 
house,  containing  eighty-eight  pe^va  on  the  main  floor 
and  twenty  in  the  galleries,  waa  built  at  a  cost — in- 
cluding $1100  for  the  lot— of  about  $8000.  Twenty- 
three  tnale  members  of  the  church  ha''  assumed  all 


pecuniary  responsihility,  resolved  to  trust  God  for  the 
result,  and  the  house  was  dedicated  free  from  incum- 
brance. 

But  the  scccessful  pastorate  of  a  man,  honored  and 
loved  as  few  have  been,  waa,  like  that  of  others  be- 
fore him,  soon,  and  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  brought  to  a  close.  A  few  restless  persona, 
as  often  occurs,  made  Mr.  Mallory  so  uncomfortable 
that  he  insisted  on  closing  his  labors,  after  a  ministry 
of  three  years,  March  1,  1829. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  Rev. 
Benjamin  C.  Wade  became  Mr.  Mallory 's  successor, 
remaining  in  the  pastorate  four  years  and  two  months. 
The  religious  interest  daring  Mr.  Mallory's  ministry 
still,  in  some  measure,  continued,  and  with  very  grat- 
ifying, though,  in  the  end,  somewhat  qnalified  re.'-ulta. 
Of  one  hundred  persons  admitted  to  the  church,  a 
very  considerable  number  were  ultimately  cut  off 
from  membership,  and  another  season  of  trial  was 
introduced.  After  being  destitute  of  a  pastor  seven 
months,  the  church,  anxious  to  secure  a  man  of  ripe 
experience  and  unblemished  character,  extended 
a  call  to  Kev.  Thomas  B.  Ripley,  who  was  settled 
November  5, 1834.  Mr.  Ripley  waa  a  good  and  faith- 
ful man,  and  earnestly  labored  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  people.  But  his  usefulness  seems  to  have  been 
embarrassed  by  circumstances  which  he  did  not  fore- 
see and  which  he  could  not  control.  The  church 
diminished  in  tiumbers,  and  he  waa  dismissed  March 
16,  1836.  From  this  time  until  August  31,  1837, 
there  was  again  no  pastor.  At  the  time  just  men- 
tioned Mr.  Noah  Hooper,  a  student  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Institution  at  Newton,  waa  ordained  and  entered 
upon  his  work.  It  was  a  time,  as  he  soon  found,  of 
great  trial.  The  diicordant  elements  of  the  previous, 
two  years  became  more  and  more  discordant.  Various 
qeustions  of  public  murals  and  interest  were  agitated 
and  charges  of  a  departure  from  the  old  faith  of  the 
churches  were  made,  all  which  resulted  at  length 
in  the  dismission  of  forty-nine  members,  who,  in  1838, 
conssituted  themselves  the  "  Independent  Baptist 
Church."  In  these  circumstances  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience and  wisdom  of  the  young  pastor  were  sorely 
tested.  But  both  be  and  the  church  passed  the  cridis 
safely  and  soon  welcomed  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 
Some  of  those  who  had  left  them,  dearly  beloved 
members  of  the  old  church,  ultimately,  from  time  to 
time,  returned,  and  were  welcomed  back  to  the  old 
fellowship. 

The  church,  again  harmonious  and  prosperous, 
soon  enjoyed  a  season  of  special  religious  interest, 
resulting  in  the  admission  to  their  fellowship  of  forty- 
six  persons,  thus  more  than  supplying  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of  forty-five  two  years 
previous. 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Hooper,  after  a  pastorate 
of  a  little  more  than  three  years,  was  dismiaaed  Oc- 
tober 6,  1S40. 

Rev.  Silas  P.  Randall  was  settled  May  20,  1841,  as 
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Mr.  Hooper's  successor.  His  ministry  i>f  six  years 
and  four  months  was  a  faithful  one  and  fruitful  in 
good  results,  thirty-five  persons  being  baptized  by 
him  and  received  into  the  church.  lie,  however, 
resigned  his  office  aa  pastor,  and  closed  his  labors 
September  1,  1847. 

The  church  next  invited  Rev.  John  C.  Stockbridge, 
of  Waterville,  Me.,  to  supply  the  vacant  pulpit,  and, 
accepting  at  length  a  unanimous  call,  he  was  installed 
in  January,  1848.  During  his  ministry  of  four  years 
.ind  eight  months  the  church  was  greatly  prospered 
and  strengthened,  forty-four  being  added  lo  their 
number.  And  it  was  with  profound  regret  and  great 
surprise  that  they  were  asked  to  release  him  from 
servica    He  closed  his  labors  October  3,  1852. 

Rev.  Joseph  Ricker  succeeded  Mr.  Btockbridge  in 
January,  1S53.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of  great  excej- 
ence,  and  a  delightful  harmony  was  enjoyed  through- 
out his  ministry  of  more  than  6ve  years.  His  suc- 
cess, however,  was  not  so  apparent  in  the  numbers 
added  to  the  church,  as  in  the  development  of  spirit- 
ual life  and  the  general  uplifting  of  the  standard  of 
the  Christian  profession. 

During  Mr.  Ricker's  ministry,  the  sanctuary  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  seventeen  feet  to  its 
length  and  thirty-eight  pews  to  its  seating  capacity. 

Mr.  Ricker  was  dismissed  April  1,  1858,  and  on 
June  1st  of  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Benjamin  F.  Bronson,  of  Methuen,  without  any  for- 
mal act  of  installation.  During  his  ministry  of 
nearly  four  years  the  debt  incurred  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  house  of  worship  was  liquidated,  and 
fifty-three  persons,  by  baptism  and  by  letter,  were 
added  to  the  church,  the  whole  number  rising  to  289. 
There  was  also  a  large  increase  in  contributions  to 
various  benevolent  objects. 

Mr.  BroDson,  closing  his  labors  with  the  church, 
April  27,  1862,  was  followed,  on  the  5th  of  October 
of  the  same  year,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  publicly  recognized 
on  the  3l3t  of  that  month.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
puccessftil  laborer,  never  sparing  his  own  strength  in 
hia  efforts  to  benefit  others.  As  the  result  of  an  inter- 
esting work,  he  baptized  sixty-two  persons,  raising 
the  total  membership  to  347.  In  the  mean  time  an 
addition  was  made  to  the  rear  end  of  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  room  for  a  new  baptistery. 

Mr.  Kennard  closed  his  ministry  in  Woburn  De- 
cember 17,  1865,  and  removed  to  Albany,  New  York, 
and  June  24, 1866,  Rev.  Hugh  C.  Townley,  from  New 
York,  accepted  an  invitation  to  succeed  him,  and  was 
accordingly  settled  in  July  following.  Mr.  Townley 
was  a  very  active,  energetic,  popular  and  useful  man. 
As  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  he  was  useful 
in  a  sphere  outside  his  domain  aa  a  pastor.  But  he 
waa  ever  alive,  as  he  was  able,  in  his  more  appropri- 
ate work,  and,  as  a  result,  sixty-nine  persons  were  by 
him  added  to  the  church.  He  was  dismissed  after  a 
pastorate  of  five  years  and  nine  months,  April  23, 1872. 


Rev.  William  Young,  D.D.,  frr»m  Oil  City,  Penn- 
sylvania, entered  upon  his  work,  as  Mr.  Townley's 
successor,  November  17,  1S72,  and  was  installed  Jan- 
I  uary  2,  1S73.    Dr.  Youug  was  impulsive,  frank,  gen- 
I  erous,  and  had  a  high  ideal  of  what  every  church 
I  ought  to  be.    For  two  years  he  sought  to  do  his  duty 
manfully  and  faithfully.    And  he  did  not  labor  with- 
out some  measure  of  success,  though  his  usefulness 
W88  largely,  it  may  be,  out  of  the  usual  line  of  the 
preacher's  work.    He  closed  his  labors  November  22, 
1874,  going  hence  to  Headville,  Pennsylvania,  and 
theuce  to  the  far  West,  where,  in  1881,  he  suddenly 
closed  his  life. 

In  March,  1875,  Rev.  Edward  Mills,  from  Rutland, 
Vermont,  entered  upon  his  work  as  Dr.  Young's  suc- 
cessor, and  continued  it  till  1881.  During  the  six 
years  of  hiH  pastorate  a  debt  of  ?3500  was  removed, 
the  sanctuary,  at  a  cost  of  822,000,  was  remodeled, 
benevolent  contributions  averaged  S4500  each  year, 
and,  better  than  all,  there  was  a  degree  of  spiritual 
prosperity  which  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the 
church  of  more  than  ninety  new  members. 

Mr.  Mills  closed  his  labors  in  1881,  and  was  .suc- 
ceeded, in  1882,  by  Rev.  George  A.  Simonson,  who, 
though  in  enfeebled  health,  labored  faithfully  and 
was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Obliged 
by  increasing  illness,  he  retired  from  his  work  in  the 
autumn  of  1883  and  was  diimissed  in  January,  18S4, 
Rev.  Daniel  D.  Winn  supplying  the  vacant  pulpit. 
Mr.  Simonson  removed  lo  New  Jersey,  where  he  died 
in  1S84.  After  his  death  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Winn,  a 
i  native  of  Woburn,  and  a  son  of  the  church,  assumed 
the  pastoral  charge,  which  he  still  and  successfully 
retains  in  1889. ' 

Independent  Baptist  Church. — In  the  historical  no- 
tice of  the  First  Baptist  Church  is  an  allusion  to  the 
dismission,  June  22,  1838,  of  forty-five  members,  un- 
der circumstances  of  sore  trial.  The  dismissed  mem- 
bers embraced  some  of  the  old  and  most  valued 
I  breihren  and  sisters  of  the  church,  and,  doubtless, 
they  were  believed  to  be  as  sincere  in  their  views  at 
the  time  as  were  those  whom  they  left  behind.  It 
waa  a  time  of  much  excitement  and  much  heated 
discudsion  far  and  wide.  The  subject  of  temperance 
and  the  question  of  American  slavery  greatly  agitated 
the  whole  community,  and,  naturally,  the  excitement 
invaded  the  churches  even  more  seriously  than  it  did, 
or  could,  the  outside  world,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  less  sensitive  on  moral  questions.  As  the  contro- 
versy waxed  wanner,  there  was  more  or  less  of  dis- 
cussion of,  and  pointed  allusion  to,  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion in  the  pulpits.  To  this  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist 
Church  was  not  an  vxception.  And,  as  usual,  the 
members  of  the  congregation  ranged  themselves  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  subjects  discussed. 


■  For  moat  of  tfaa  mAtrrinl  of  th«  foregoing  iketcta,  the  writer  ia  in- 
debled  to  ■  prtTKte  record  of  bis  friend,  Alfred  A.  Hewball,  formerly 
clerk  of  the  Bnpliat  Cborcb,  and  io  no  historical  djscoiireo  prracbrd  by 
Iter.  Crfvratd  Mlll(>.  L.  T. 
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Some  thought  that  such  questions  csuld  not  be  brought 
into  the  puli>it  or  the  church-meeting  without  a  de- 
parture from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  from  a 
paramount  adherence  to  the  old  and  distinctive  faith 
of  the  church.  At  this  distance  of  time  we  may 
charitablr  believe  thej  were  honest.  Aud  we  mav, 
with  equal,  if  not  even  greater,  charity,  believe  that 
it  never  entered  into  the  thought  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  that  they  were  guiUy  of  any  departure 
whatever  from  the  Gospel.  On  the  contrary,  they 
honestly  believed  that  a  due  consideration  of  great 
moral  questions  necessarily  grew  out  of  a  genuine  fi- 
delity to  the  Gospel.  But,  at  such  seasons  of  deep 
and  excited  emotion,  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  attempt 
argument.  Aud  so,  trying  as  it  was,  the  request  of 
forty-five  members  for  dismission  from  the  church 
was  granted  to  each  petitioner  separately,  the  letter 
including  a  recommendation  to  '"  any  church  of  the 
same  faith  and  order." 

The  persona  thus  dismissed  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  new  and  separate  organization,  but, 
by  mutual  consent,  regarded  themselves  aa  already 
organized  by  virtue  of  their  previous  relations  to  the 
old  church.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  old  church,  they 
were  allowed,  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  to  worship 
in  their  former  and  their  abandoned  meeting-house, 
at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Church  Streets.  In  July, 
1819,  Sarah  Wina  Converse  died  and  left  a  will,  made 
seven  years  before,  in  which  she  bequeathed  certain 
real  estate  "  to  the  Independent  Baptist  Church,  to  be 
holden  and  enjoyed  by  them  so  long  as  they  shall 
maictain  their  present  religious  belief  and  faith  and 
shall  continue  a  Church."  This  bequest  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  chapel  or  church  on  Main  Street, 
ju-st  norih  of  the  Central  House,  where  they  thence- 
forward worshiped  until  1361,  under  the  ministry 
of  meu  of  their  own  choice.  Since  I8G1  their  meet- 
ings have  been  only  occasional.  A  recent  writer  in 
one  of  our  local  papers'  says  that  services  are  held, 
generally,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  each  month,  and 
are  conducted  by  Elder  CAmpbell.  For  the  purpose 
of  preaching  on  these  occasions  to  an  audience  of 
from  four  to  six  or  eight  persons,  the  elder  comes 
on  Saturday  from  another  State. 

The  property  is  held  by  tnisteea,  B.  F.  Flagg,  EC. 
Campbell  and  John  B.  Horn  being  a  standing  com- 
mittee. 

TAe  Unitarian  Qiurch} — The  history  of  liberal  re- 
ligion in  Woburn  in  its  organized  form  properly  be- 
gins with  the  formation  of  the  "  First  Uni  verbalist 
Society  in  Wobum,"  which  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1827.  Previous  to  this,  meetings,  with 
preaching  by  UniTersalist  clergymen,  had  been  held 
from  time  to  time,  the  first  of  these  of  which  we  have 
record  being  in  1817,  held  in  the  hall  of  a  dwelling- 
house  at  Xorth  Woburn,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Colonel  Baldwin  in  expectation  that  it  would  be  oc-  \ 
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cupied  by  Count  Rumford,  should  he  ever  return 
from  his  long  exile  abroad.  The  preacher  was  Rev. 
Edward  Turner,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  preached 
by  invitation  of  several  citizens,  Mr.  Samuel  Con- 
verse being  of  the  number. 

Some  time  after  this,  in  what  is  still  spoken  of  by 
the  older  citizens  as  "  Parson  Bennett's  tiice,"  there 
was  inaugurated  in  the  Congregational  Church  at 
the  Centre  an  old-fashioned  "revival"  of  a  very 
stirring  kind,  in  which  preachers  reveled  and  rioted 
in  visions  of  fiery  pits  and  lost  soula,  frightening  the 
timid  into  confession  of  sins  of  which  they  were  not 
guilty.  Against  the  violent  measures  of  this  cam- 
paign many  of  the  more  calm  and  thoughtful  citizens 
revolted,  and  to  voice  their  protest  they  engaged 
Universalist  ministers,  who  came  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday  and  preached  in  a  school-house.  In  this 
place  appeared  some  of  the  greatest  preachers  the 
Universalist  Church  has  ever  had, — Thomas  Whitte- 
more,  Walter  Balfour  (author  of  several  worts  that 
have  become  standards  in  Universalist  literattire),Se- 
bastian  Streeter  and  Hosea  Ballou.  In  one  of  the 
vigorous  sermons  which  Father  Ballou  gave  to  this 
band  of  Protestants  he  said  to  them  :  "  If  you  want 
to  keep  tbe  bell  a-ringing  you  must  keep  the  tongue 
H-thumping."  And  they  kept  the  tongue  "  a- thump- 
ing "  in  the  school-house  till  a  society  was  formed, 
and  the  number  who  wished  to  hear  "the  Word" 
became  so  great  that  they  were  forced  to  seek  more 
ample  accommodations,  which  they  found  in  a  meet- 
ing-house that  the  Baptists  had  deserted.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  society  was  regarded  by  the  defenders  of 
Calvinism  as  the  work  of  Satan  himself,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly duly  preached  against  and  condemned.  .cVnd 
I  he  young  society  found  no  slight  element  of  growth 
in  the  opposition  which  it  received.  It  flourished  so 
abundantly  that  in  tbe  spring  of  the  year  1829  it  took 
measures  to  have  a  pastor  of  its  own.  The  Rev.  OUs 
A.  Skinner  was  called,  and,  by  accepting  the  invita- 
tion, became  th«  first  settled  Liberal  preacher  in 
Wobum.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  April,  1829,  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  as  pastor  of  the  society. 
By  those  still  living  who  remember  well  the  feeling 
that  existed  against  the  society  at  the  time,  the  writer 
has  been  told  that  on  the  following  Sunday  '*  Parson 
Bennett "  took  for  his  text  1  Peter  v  :  8  :  "  Your 
adversary,  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion  walketh  about, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  remarking  that  thi< 
Scripture  was  now  being  literally  fulfilled,  for  he  had 
himself,  during  the  past  week,  seen  the  devil  upon 
the  streets  of  Woburn,  referring  to  the  pastor  of  the 
Universalist  Society.  It  was  a  time  of  fierce  conten- 
tion, and  the  preachers  of  the  new  &ith,  like  in- 
spired war-horses,  scented  the  battle  afar  off",  and 
they  always  had  their  quivers  full  of  Scripture 
proof  texts  ready  for  the  fray.  3Ir.  Skinner  was  a 
young  man  of  much  power,  and  soon  became  a  recog- 
nized leader  of  thought  in  his  denomination,  and 
the  society  soon  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  meet- 
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ing-house  of  iXa  own.    In  Aucust  of  this  same  year 
the  frame  of  a  house  waa  raised,  on  which  occdhion  a  ' 
public  ceremony  took  place,  with  an  addresra  by  the  • 
pastor.    A  writer  in  the  Universalist  Tiumptt.  s.-iid : 
"  A  great  concourse  of  people  atsembled  to  witne^s  I 
it.    The  day  was  fine.    The  raising  was  complete 
without  the  occurrence  of  an  accident,  and  without  | 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  with  the  assistance  of  \ 
ardent  friends."    This  house  was  dedicated  Decern-  j 
ber  23,  1829.    In  his  address  to  the  people  on  this  oc-  | 
casion,  Mr.  Whitteuiore  said :     "  You  have   been  i 
prospered  almost  beyond  a  parallel.     Many  .societies  I 
have  to  struggle  for  years  before  they  attain  that  { 
maturity  which  you  have  attained  in  a  short  time.    I  | 
can  hardly  believe  the  testimony  of  my  own  senses  | 
when  I  see  so  large  a  society  and  so  convenient  a  j 
house  erected  in  a  town  where  a  few  years  ago  the  j 
name  we  bear  was  scarcely  known."    In  his  address'  j 
at  the  services,  Father  Streeier  charged  his  hearers  if  | 
they  saw  folly  on  the  wing  to  shoot  it  down,  which 
figure  of  speech,  in  the  mouth  of  the  opposition,  was 
interpreted  to  mean,    If  you  see  an  Orthodox  any- 
where, shoot  him ! " 

On  this  day  Mr.  Skinner  was  publicly  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  society,  and  with  him  as  its  leader  it 
seemed  to  have  a  brilliant  future  before  it.  But  if  its 
rise  and  progress  were  phenome;ial,  ita  decline  and 
fall  were  equally  so.  Mr.  Skinner  was  called  to  Balti- 
more in  1831,  and  with  his  departure  the  ardor  of  the 
young  protestants  was  somewhat  abated.  He  was 
soon  follpwed  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith  in  a  brief 
and  uneventful  ministry.  In  1834  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Balcfa  became  pastor  of  the  society.  His  term  of 
service  waa  also  short.  There  are  records  of  a  "'  Dor- 
caa  Society"  formed  in  January  of  this  year,  contain- 
ing in  its  list  of  members  many  familiar  names  of 
ladies,  living  and  dead,  who  were  active  in  works  of 
benevolence. 

The  next  pastor  of  the  society  was  Rev.  John 
Gregory,  installed  in  1836.  During  his  pastorate  a 
wave  of  temperance  agitation  swept  over  the  country, 
engulfing  many  a  weak  church  and  putting  asunder 
many  a  strong  one.  It  struck  both  the  Baptist  and 
Universalist  Societies  of  Woburn,  putting  them  in 
peril.  Mr,  Gregory  took  ground  against  the  teeto- 
talers, maintaining  with  Paul  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  take  a  little  something  for  the  stomach's  sake.  He 
published  his  views  in  a  little  book,  which  he  called 
"The  Bramble,"  in  which  he  contended  that  it  was 
right  and  just  and  a  matter  of  duty  fur  men  to  use 
intoxicating  drinks,  giving  copious  Scripture-texts  in 
support  of  bis  position.  He  had  many  strong  oppo- 
nents in  his  own  flock,  and  also  in  the  denomination 
at  large.  Ministers  refused  to  exchange  with  him, 
and  attacks  poured  in  upon  him.  He  was  a  born 
controversialist  and  reveled  in  these  fightings.  Bui 
this  kind  of  controversy  was  not  well  calculated  to 
Btrengthea  a  young  and  feeble  church.  Some  who 
had  been  earnest  workers  were  alienated  by  it,  and  it 


was  deemed  necessary  that  he  should  retire  from  the 
pasiorate.  So  distrac'-cd  was  the  society  \ry  this  .igiia- 
tion  that  it  voted  that  tiie  doors  of  the  churcli  be 
clo.xed  against  ail  lectures  on  temperance  and  aboli- 
tion. 

.\rter  Mr.  Gregory  came  a  man  of  very  different 
temperament,  a  mild  and  lovable  spirit,  the  Rev.  J. 
C,  Waldo,  son-in-law  of  Father  Ballou,  and  under 
whose  miniatry  a  .strong  Universaliat  Church  hatl  been 
establi.shed  in  Lynn.  He  came  in  lt>S7  and  was  en- 
gaged with  the  hope  that  be  might  restore  peace  to 
the  troubled  waters.  But  he  remained  with  the 
church  but  a  brief  time,  and  with  the  close  of  his 
pastorate  the  "  First  Universalist  Society  of  Woburn  " 
became  extirct.  The  property  oi  the  society  was 
purchased  by  the  town,  and  the  meeiing-houae  con- 
verted into  a  town  hall.  It  still  stands  and  is  near 
the  depot  of  the  Boston  and  l/owell  Railroad,  and  is 
now  u^ed  as  an  armory. 

It  was  expected  by  many  that  when  the  town  pur- 
chased this  property  it  would  be  the  end  of  Univer- 
salism  in  Woburn.  But  very  soon  after  this  (1841) 
the  "Second  L'^niversalist  Society  of  Woburn  "  waa 
formed,  adopting  what  is  known  as  the  "  Wiucfaester 
Confession "  as  its  theological  basis.  At  the  very 
outset  it  voted  that  it  was  in  no  way  reEponsible  for 
any  act  of  the  first  society,  especially  the  act  relating 
to  temperance  and  abolition  lectures.  In  April,  1843, 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Randolph  was  asked  to  preach  for  the 
society  for  such  money  as  could  be  raised  for  his 
support.  A  new  church  was  built  and  dedicated  on 
Nov.  22d  of  the  following  year.  This  house  was 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Walnut  Streets; 
it  was  sold  to  the  Methodists  in  1805,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1873.  It  was  in  this  house,  and 
while  Mr.  Randolph  was  pastor,  that  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King  and  Rev.  A.  D.  Majo  preached  in  Woburn 
their  first  sermons,  one  occupying  the  pulpit  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  pastor- 
ate of  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  short  one,  and  with  his 
departure  the  public  services  of  the  Second  Univer- 
salist Society  came  to  au  end. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  Mr.  Randolph  and  the 
building  of  the  Second  Universalist  Church,  certain 
liberal-minded  persons  interested  in  the  principles  of 
the  Unitarian  faith  had  held  occasional  services,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stetson  being  the  first  to  preach  this  go.«pel 
in  Woburn.    Their  services  were  for  a  while  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  alternating  with  the  meetings  which 
the  Universalists  held  there  previous  to  building 
their  new  church.    During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph the  Unitarians  held  no  meetings,  but  after  his 
retirement  they  held  services  regularly  in  the  Town 
Hall  until  1846,  when  they  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Universalists  to  use  their  church  "  for  such  prenching 
as  they  might  wish  to  obtain."    Among  the  preachers 
of  this  time  were  Rev.  Dr.  Francis,  Rev.  W.  H.  Chao- 
ning  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson,  who  preached 
frequently  for  the  society  in  its  inception.    On  the 
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31st  of  March,  1S47,  a  warrant  was  issued  by  A.  H.  ! 
yelsoD,  Esq.,  upon  petition  of  parties  described  as  1 
■'members  of  a  Religious  Society  not  iucorporated,"  ' 
summoning  all  members  of  said  religious  society  to  , 
assemble  at  the  restry  of  the  tTniveraalist  meeting-  ^ 
house  in  \Voburn  on  tbe  Sth  day  of  April  following,  . 
to  act  upon  the  usual  business  involved  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  legal  society,  etc.,  etc.    The  meeting  was  ! 
held  as  directed,  with  the  choice  of  A.  H.  Xelson,  • 
Esq.,  moderator,  and  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  clerk.    The  I 
regular  parish  ofiBcers  were  chosen,  and  it  was  voted  ; 
that  the  society  be  called  the  First  Unitarian  Society  ■ 
in  Woburn.    For  six  months  thereafter  the  pulpit  | 
was  supplied  by  Eev.  John  A.  Buckingham,  who  1 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  task  of  getting  the  i 
society  into  condition  for  doing  effectual  work.    It  ^ 
was  during  his  ministry  that  the  Ladies'  Charitable 
Society  was  formed,  its  first  recorded  meeting  being  , 
Jan.  6,  1S48,  at  the  residence  of  ilrs.  Albert  Nelson.  ■ 
Twenty-two  ladies  were  present,  and  the  first  officers 
of  the  Society  were  chosen.    For  many  years  it  has 
been  its  custom  to  hold  its  meetings  on  tbe  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month,  tbe  ladies  gathering  at  4  o'clock 
P.M.,  and  the  gentlemen  at  6.30  o'clock  for  tea.  The 
records  of  this  society  show  that  in  the  year  1862  it 
met  33  times  and  made  528  articlra  for  the  soldiers, 
and  in  1863  it  met  32  times  and  made  483  articles  for 
the  soldiers.    From  tbe  day  of  its  organization  until  • 
the  present  time  it  has  been  an  indispensable  agent 
in  the  social  and  benevolent  life  and  work  of  the 
parish.  | 

Tbe  first  settled  pastor  of  the  society  was  Rev- 
Henry  F.  Edes,  who  was  installed  July  6,  1348. 
Early  in  his  pastorate  he  orgp.nized  a  church  body 
within   the  parish,  which   orj^anizition  adopted  a 
rhurch  covenant  .ind  certain  articles  of  faith  prepared 
by  the  pastor.    In  February  of  tbe  following  year  a 
parish  library  was  formed,   Mr.  Edes  at  the  time 
pre.acbing  a  sermon  on  books  and  reading.    In  1855 
this  was  merged  into  tbe  Public  Library  of  the  town,  i 
L'nder  the  lead  of  J.  C.  Park,  Esq.,  an  attempt  was  ^ 
made  lo  organize  a  Sunday-school,  but  for  some 
reason  the  movement  failed.    Under  the  pastorate  of  ' 
3rr.  Edes  tbe  society  was  not  strong,  having  little  of 
the  cohesive  power  necessary  to,  the  life  of  a  fresh 
enterprise,   and  owing  to  some  dissatisfaction  the 
pastor  was  dismissed,  June  16,  1843.    After  his 
retirement  the  society  contiuued  to  hold  meetings 
regTilarly,  although  there  was  very  little  interest 
manifested,  and   it  become  a  debatable  question 
whether  it  were  wise  to  continue  its  existence.    In  1 
October,  1851,  an  informal  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  closing  up  its  affairs.    In  3Iarch  | 
of  the  next  year  another  meeting  waa  called  to  see  if  ' 
the  two  elements — Unitarians  and  Universalista  could 
not  unite  and  form  a  strong  society,  and  another  j 
warrant  was  issued  by  John  Nelson,  Esq.,  on  petition  1 
of  twenty-one  gentlemen,  for  a  meeting  of  parties  ! 
interested  in   organizing   a  '•  L'nitarian  Religious 


Parish."  A  new  organization,  April  10, 1852,  was  the 
result  of  this  meeting.  It  waa  voted  that  the  clerk 
be  directed  to  inscribe  on  the  records  of  the  parish 
the  following  declaration ;  "  We  whose  names  are 
hereunder  written,  desire  and  agree  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Unitarian  Parish  in  Woburn,  and 
that  all  persons  who  shall  sign  said  declaration  shall 
thereby  become  members  of  said  Parish."  It  was 
voted  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  parish  he  held 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  and  this  is  the  organization 
of  the  society  as  it  now  exists.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed 
after  this  before  the  settlement  of  a  pastor,  and  in  this 
interval  there  were  three  clergymen  who  preached 
very  frequently  and  very  acceptably  to  tbe  people. 
They  were  the  Revs.  T.W.  Higginson  and  O.W.  Wight, 
both  subsequently  distinguished  in  literary  circles; 
and  George  F.  Simmons,  a  young  man  of  fine  culture, 
who  waa  called  (January  10,  1853)  to  the  pastorate  of 
tbe  society,  at  a  salary  of  $800  a  year,  but  who  did  not 
accept  the  invitation. 

At  a  parish  meeting  in  Slarch,  1853,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  invite  John  M.  Masters  to  become 
pastor  of  the  society  at  a  salary  of  $1000  a  year.  At 
the  same  meeting  a  subscription  paper  was  circulated 
for  the  purchase  of  an  organ,  resulting  in  the  sum  of 
SIOOO,  and  a'committee  was  appointed  to  purchase 
an  instrument.  Mr.  Masters,  accepting  the  call,  waa 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  society  April 
28,  1853.  In  the  services  of  the  occasion  many  well- 
known  persons  took  part.  Revs.  William  R.  Alger, 
F.  D.  Huntington,  A.  B.  Fuller,  better  known  as 
"Chaplain  Fuller,"  and  Thomas  Starr  King.  That 
tbe  society  was  prosperous  at  this  time  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  twenty 
pews  to  the  church  to  accommodate  those  who  wished 
to  attend  the  services  (in  1854). 

In  1853,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  George  M.  Champ- 
ney,  a  Sunday-school  was  organized,  wi'.h  Mr,  Champ- 
ney  as  its  first  superintendent,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  many  years.  Tbe  school  soon  numbered 
sixty-five  scholars  and  has  continued  a  prosperous 
life  down  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Masters'  health 
failing,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  March  25,  1855. 

At  a  meeting  held  April  7, 1856,  which  waa  described 
as  large  and  spirited,  a  "unanimous,  enthusiastic  and 
warm-hearted  "  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope 
of  Somerville  to  become  pastor  of  the  society,  hut 
the  call  was  declined.  It  was  not  till  April, 
1857,  that  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Stebbins,  D.D.,  formeriy 
president  of  tbe  Meadville  Theological  School,  waa 
installed  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Masters.  The  pas- 
torate of  Dr.  Stebbins  covered  a  period  of  about  six 
years,  during  which  time  the  society  steadily  increased 
in  numbers  and  influence.  He  was  much  interested 
in  the  public  schools  and  did  much  to  increase  their 
usefulness.  He  was  a  preacher  of  great  rhetorical 
power  and  a  zealoun  defender  of  the  faith  he  cherished. 
His  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  society  came  as  a 
great  surprise,  November  28,  1863. 
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Tlie  society  was  not  loug  in  finditis;  bis  successor, 
ilie  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  who  wa.s  inj^talled  as  puMor  Ai'fil 
14, 1804.  Very  soon  alter  bi.s  seitlemeDl  the  Unitarian 
Society  of  AVincbester  w.os  orfranized,  which  drew 
away  members  from  both  '.be  iledford  and  Woburn 
parishes. 

Id  1S6G  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Xorth  Wobiirn 
was  formed,  Mr.  Fay  assisting  ic  its  orjjanization. 
The  chapel  which  it  uow  owns  and  in  which  religious 
services  are  orcasionally  held  was  dedicated  oc  Jan- 
uary 10,  1S75.  Through  its  Sewing  Circle  and  its 
Sunday-school,  which  meets  every  Suuday,  and  has 
beeu  lor  many  years  in  charge  ol'Mr.  A.  R.  Liiiscott, 
this  society  liis  doue  eflectual  work  for  the  cause  of 
liberal  religion. 

For  some  time  before  the  coming  of  3Ir.  Fay  the 
lueet'ng- bouse  belonging  to  the  Second  Uuiversalist 
Society  had  been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
parish.  To  accommodate  ihe  growing  congregation, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  purchase  the  house  that  the 
Congregationalists  had  vacated,  which  was  done  at  a 
cost  of  $4i?50,  and  on  the  purchasing  of  this  property 
the  old  meeting-house  was  turned  over  totbeMelhcd- 
ists.  The  Unitarians  at  ouce  proceeded  to  enlarge 
and  remodel  their  house,  and  it  was  dedicated  to 
Unitarian  purposes  April  12,  1S65.  The  cost  of  the 
property  in  its  enlarged  and  improved  state  was 
about  $42,500.  That  the  society  was  able  to  raise  so 
much  money  at  this  time — it  all  being  paid  for  into 
about  12500 — shows  that  it  had  gained  very  rapidly 
in  members  aud  power  since  its  reorganization  in 
1853.  Mr.  Fay  was  very  popular  as  a  lecturer  on 
practical  themes,  and  his  Sunday  evening  discourses 
always  drew  very  large  conjregationa, 

Id  the  time  of  Dr.  Stebbins'  pastorate  a  Natural  His- 
tory Association  had  beeu  organized,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  this  society  many  public  lectures  on  scien- 
tific themps  were  given  in  the  Unitarian  vestry  during 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Fay,  and  lectures  of  this  character 
given  from  time  to  time  have  consti;uted  a  part  of  the 
parish  work  for  many'years.  Owing  to  ill-health,  Mr. 
Fay  resigned  February  20, 1867.  The  socjety  gave  him  a 
year's  absence, supplying  the  pulpit  in  the  mean  time, 
hoping  that  the  rest  would  restore  hiin  to  health. 
But  finding  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  was  unable 
to  resume  his  charge,  the  relation  was  severed  at  his 
request,  and  the  society  was  again  forced  to  look  for 
another  pastor.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of 
William  S.  Barnes,  who  was  installed  January  17,1869, 
aud  for  more  than  ten  years,  or  until  April  1,  1879, 
ministered  devotedly  ta  his  people.  In  1870  a  large 
organ  of  fine  tone  and  mechanism  was  placed  in  the 
church  at  an  expense  of  $9000.  In  1S74  the  parish  ^ 
received  a  generous  legacy  of  S5000  under  the  ])ro- 
vision  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Timothy  Winn,  who  had  I 
long  been  actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  I 
society.  By  vote  of  the  parish  this  sum  was  appropria-  i 
ted  in  part  towards  the  cancellation  of  the  debt  of  the 
parish.    The  remainder,  added  to  the  gifts  of  indi- 


j  vidual.'',  was  used  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  on  Main 
I  Street  to  be  used  on  a  par.-ioiiuge,  the  purchase  price 
!  of  which  was  ^7<)00.    Tlii.s  estate  was  deeded  to  the 
parish  without  encumbrance  other  than  certain  re- 
strictions relating  to  iis  use  a«»  a  parsonage. 

The  death  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers  U'iun,  which 
occurred  December  12,  1S73,  removed  from  the  parish 
one  who  had  been  its  strongest  support.  By  his  will 
he  gave  to  the  society  the  sum  of  $5000  which  wr.s 
set  apart  as  a  prominent  fund,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  current  parish  expenses.  To  this  fund  was  added, 
in  1876,  the  muuiticent  legacy  to  the  parish  of  the 
sum  of  ?:1500  by  his  son,  Charles  Bowers  Winn, 
lamented  fur  bis  early  taking  off  and  immortalized  in 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Woburn  for  his  gilt 
to  them  of  a  princely  fiuui  in  trust  for  library  pur- 
pof'ea. 

In  November,  1870,  Rev.  George  H.  Young  became 
the  minister  of  the  society,  and  after  afJithful  .service 
of  nearly  four  years  resigned  (Jctober  20,  1SS3,  to 
enter  a  wider  field  of  work. 

By  the  will  of  Hon.  Charles  Choate,  who  died  Feb- 
uary  15,  IS63,  the  church  aud  parish  of  which  he  was 
a  stanch  friend  and  zealous  upholder  were  not  fur- 
gotten,  and  the  society  received  from  hia  executor  the 
>um  of  S5000,  which  was  added  to  the  permanent 
fund  of  the  parish. 

A  code  of  by-laws  adopted  by  the  parish  May  8, 
1SS3,  recognized  the  equality  of  women  in  the  parish, 
and  they  were  given  all  the  privileges  of  parish  mem- 
bership, aud  since  that  time  have  been  represented 
on  each  successive  Board  of  Parish  Committee. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Westall  was  cliosen  pastor  April  1], 
1884,  aud  his  resignation  was  accepted  December  1, 
1886.  It  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  Friday 
Night  Club  was  formed,  October  30,  1886,  its  pur- 
pose being  to  cultivate  the  literary  and  social  life  of 
the  young  people  of  the  parish.  And  it  has  been  of 
great  help  to  the  society  in  many  ways.  Its  first 
president  was  Albert  Thompson  and  its  secretary 
Harry  A.  Brackett,  and  the  club  has  had,  from  the 
first,  au  average  membership  of  over  one  hundred. 

March  2",  1888,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Parker  was  invited 
to  the  pastorate,  and  at  this  writing  holds  that  posi- 
tion. 

lu  October  of  the  same  year  the  Unitarian  Club 
was  organized,  with  Colonel  Groavenor  as  its  presi- 
dent, and  Charles  B.  Bryant  secretary,  a  club  for  men 
only,  its  purpose  being  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
men  in  the  work  of  the  church.  Fortnightly  meet- 
ingd  are  held,  at  which  papers  are  read  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  the  members.  The  club  has  al- 
ready proven  itself  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  parish. 

In  January,  1889,  a  society  called  the  Merry  Work- 
ers, composed  of  children  of  the  Sunday-school,  was 
organized.  By  fairs  and  entertainments  it  r.aises 
money  for  what  is  called  Country  Week.  It  gives 
each  year  twelve  poor  children  from  the  city  a  visit  in 
the  country  of  about  two  weeks;  and  it  is  expected 
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ihat  this  will  he  a  permanent  society  within  the  i 
pari::h.  j 
Since  the  reorganization  of  the  parish,  in  1S53,  I 
there  has  be;n  no  serious  break  or  falling  away  of' 
luembers,  but  for  the  greater  part  a  steiidy  increase  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  all,  and  the  church  has  be- 
come more  and  more  a  power  for  good  in  the  commu- 
nity.  The  old  bitterness  that  existed  between  the 
first  Liberal  Societies  and  the  churches  of  a  different 
faith  has  entirely  died  away.    Only  the  most  pleasant 
and  friendly,  social  relations  exist  between  it  and  j 
the  other  parishes  of  the  city.    And  with  its  various 
organizations  it  can,  perhaps,  be  truly  said,  that  it 
was  never  in  better  condition  for  doing  real  con- 
structive religious  work  than  at  this  present  time. 

Methodist    Episcopal    Church}  —  The  Methodist 
Episcopal   Church  in   Wdburn   was  organized  by 
Rev.  Amos  Binney,   presiding  elder,  February  1, 
1S51.    It  embraced  ten  members.    Previous  to  this 
date  there  had  been,  for  a  greater  part  of  a  year, 
occasional   preaching  in   the  towu   house,  Revs. 
Ilor.ice  Vai!,  Leonard  P.  Frost  and  John  W.  Mer-  j 
ril!,  D.D.,  being  the  preachers.    There  had  been  also  j 
resident  in  town  a  few  Methodists — some,  if  not  most, 
of  whom  were  niemhers  of  the  Jlelhodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Medford.    These  had,  ior  some  time,  been 
organized  as  a  class,  whose  meetings  nearly  all  punc- 
tually attended.    During  the  spring,  after  the  regular  i 
organization  of  the  church,  in  1851,  Rev.  HoUis 
Kendall  was  appointed,  by  the  presiding  elder,  as  a 
staled  preacher.    The  town-house,  which  had  been  | 
rented,  August  11,  1850,  us  the  place  of  assembly,  | 
wa-i  still  used  for  that  purpose.    And  ilr.  Kendall, 
who  w.os  earnest  and  laborious  in  his  work,  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  the  expectation  of  any  of  the  people.  ; 
■VVbeu  he  left  his  charge,  in  lSo2,  though  only  a  sin-  : 
gle  year  had  elapsed,  the  original  ten  had  nearly 
trebled,  so  that  he  left  to  the  charge  of  his  successor 
twenty-seven  members  io  full  church  fellowship  and  i 
twelve  probationers. 

Mr.  Kendall  wss  succeeded,  in  April,  1852,  by  Rev.  j 
J.  B.  Holman,  who  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  ' 
permanent  church  record.  His  term  of  service,  like  j 
that  of  his  predecessor,  was  short,  closing  in  the  ; 
spring  of  1853.  I 

The  first  preacher,   regul.-u-ly  appointed  by  the 
Cijuference,  was  Pvev.  Mr.  Gary,  who  entered  upon  ; 
his  labor  in  the  spring  of  lS53,but,  leaving  before  the 
expiration  of  that  year,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Parmenter,  from  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Con-  ; 
cord,  y.  H.,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  for  the  re-  ; 
mainder  of  the  Conference  year. 

lu  the  spring  of  1854  Rev.  George  Sutherland  be-  i 
came,  hy  appointment,  the  minister  of  the  church.  ■ 
He  remaiued  two  years  and  was  very  successful  in 

'  F«r  a  l«rge  part  of  tUe  material  af  tliis  sbetcU  the  nriier  jprBtofuily  i 

Tbe  Hetbodtst  K|/ibCwpal  Cburcti  for  m&juy  yeiira,  tu>(h  kioiily  and  \ 
promptly  retdered  tbe  ce«ded  lUAislAua.  L.  T-  ^ 


his  work.  During  his  ministry  a  small  chapel,  lo- 
cated on  Main  Street,  corner  of  Mann's  Court,  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  attentive  and  earnest 
hearers. 

In  1856  Mr.  Sutherland  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Treadwell,  who,  after  serving  one  year, 
was  succeeded,  in  1357,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Ames,  who  re- 
mained through  two  years  of  marked  prosperity. 

In  1859  Rev.  Closes  P.  Webster  was  sent  by  the 
Conference  and  served  one  year,  when,  in  the  spring 
of  1S60,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Othman,  who  remained  two  years.  In  1862,  the 
church  having  failed  to  ask  for  a  preacher,  the 
bishop  and  presiding  elder  sent,  as  a  supply.  Rev. 
Kinsman  Atkinson,  who  remained  one  year.  In 
April,  1863,  Rev.  Miles  Barney,  a  student  from  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  succeeded,  and  remained  one  year. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  a  subsequent  pastor, 
the  years  1862  and  1863  were  a  season  of  great  trial. 
"  Many  were  re&dy  to  give  up  the  organization,  and, 
but  for  a  few  determined  spirits,  thechurch  must  have 
broken  up.  For  a  long  time  the  records  show  no  con- 
versions, no  baptisms  and  no  marriages.  In  fact,  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  crippled  socially,  finan- 
cially and  spiritually."  ' 

lu  the  spring  of  1864,  Rev.  N.  D.  George,  who  was 
sent  by  the  presiding  elder,  succeeded,  with  the  aid 
of  the  church,  in  obtaining  money  or  pledges  nearly 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  Unitarian 
Church  ou  Main  Street,  which  its  owners  were  about 
to  abandon.  About  one-half  of  the  needed  $5000  was 
collected,  when,  in  1865,  Mr.  George  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Matthew  M.  Parkhurst.  The  building  was  pur- 
chased in  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  balance  of  the 
subscription,  S2500,  being  collected  and  paid.  The 
house,  after  being  repaired,  furnished  with  carpet, 
cushions,  a  new  pulpit,  altar,  chairs  and  gaa-fiitures, 
was  re-opened  May  17,  1865.  In  1867  it  was  raised 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  vestries  be- 
neath the  main  audience-rooms. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  leaving  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  Rev.  Johu  A.  Lansing, 
who,  in  1870,  waa  succeeded  by  Rev.  Cyrus  L.  East- 
man, and  he,  in  1872,  by  Rev.  William  J.  Hamble- 
ton.  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hambieton  the 
church  edifice,  which  the  society  had,  at  the  cost  of 
so  much  labor  and  sacrifice,  happily  secured,  was, 
with  other  buildings  adjacent,  laid  in  ashes  by  the 
most  disastrous  fire  ever  known  in  Woburn.  March 
6,  1873,  the  day  of  this  event,  will  long  be  remembered 
aa  a  day  of  sore  trial.  Yet  the  people  speedily  rallied 
and.  as  soon  as  possible,  proceeded  to  erect,  on  nearly 
the  same  spot,  the  edifice  now  occupied  by  them.  On 
Fast  Day,  April  2, 1874, a  little  more  than  one  year  after 
their  loss,  they  publicly  dedicated  the  new  aanctu&ry, 
Pwev.  R.  R.  Meredith,  then  of  Springfield,  preaching 
the  sermon.    Rev.  Mr.  Hamhleton,  who  had  witnessed 

^  Her.  M.  X  Parkhurm. 
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the  loss  of  the  former  house,  was  permilted,  hefore  he 
left  for  another  field,  to  witness  and  rejoice  over  the  ; 
consecration  of  the  new  and  more  convenient  church- 
home.  I 
Mr.  Hambleton  was  succeeded,  in  the  spring  of  j 
1874,  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Merrill,  who,  in  iSTfi,  was  | 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hannaford,  and  he,  in 
1878,  by  Rev.  William  J.  Pomfret,  each  remaining 
two  years. 

In  April,  1880.  Rev.  Volney  M.  Simons  succeeded 
Mr.  Pomfret  and,  in  1883,  Rav.  Nathaniel  B.  Fisk 
succeeded  Mr.  Simons,  each  supplying  three  years. 
From  the  spring  of  1836  to  the  spring  of  1888  the 
pulpit  was  occupied  by  Rev.  M.  Emory  Wright, 
and  from  1888  to  April,  1889,  by  Rev.  Lyman  D. 
Bragg.  In  1889  Rev.  Hugh  ^Montgomery  succeeded  I 
Mr.  Bragg,  and  is  now  the  minister. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  a  history  covering  less  ! 
than  forty  years,  the  present  writer  is  happy  to  say  ; 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Woburn  has,  j 
with  the  exception  of  brief  seasons  of  trial,  been  ! 
blessed  with  marked  prosperity  and  tokens  of  useful-  | 
ness.  I 

The  Xorth  Wobum  Chapel  Association. — From  the  j 
families  in  North  Wobum  afBIiatiog  with  the  Unitar-  j 
ian  Society  in  Woburn  there  was  organized,  July  17,  ; 
1860,  a  society  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Young  j 
Men's  Liberal  Christian  Association."    No  regular  ' 
worship  was  maintained  and  they  had  no  stated  place 
for  worship.    But  the  association  retained  their  organ-  j 
ization  and  met  at  some  appointed  place,  on  special 
occasions.    In  1874  a  neat  and  convenient  chapel 
was  erected  on  ^linot  Street,  which  was  dedicated 
January  10,  1875.    Rev.  William  S.  Barnes,  then  the 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Woburn  Centre, 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  from  John  1 :  14: 
"  And  the  Word  web  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us." 

In  October,  1876,  the  association  was  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  the  "  North  Wobum  Chapel  As- 
aociation."  This  name  it  still  bears.  There  h^s, 
however,  never  been  stated  religious  worship,  even 
since  the  erection  of  the  chapel.  But  a  Sabbath- 
school  has  there  each  Sunday  its  meeting-place,  and 
the  minister  of  the  Centre  Church  and  clergymeu 
from  elsewhere  occaaionally  occupy  the  pulpit  as 
preachers. 

Roman  Catholic  Church? — Previous  to  the  year 
1843  the  few  Roman  Catholics  residing  in  the 
town  of  Wobum  were  obliged,  in  order  to  at- 
tend divine  worship,  to  go  either  aa  far  aa  Boston 
or,  later  on,  to  East  Cambridge,  where  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  had  recently  been  established.  The 
conveniences  of  travel  at  that  time  being,  of  course, 
but  scanty,  these  journeys  were  oftentimes  made 
oa  foot,  the  travelers  going  and  returning  the  s&me 
day,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 


I  By  JOMtt*  Gertrude  Menard. 


In  IS-lo,  however.  Rev.  James  Straiu,  of  East  C.iqi- 
bridge,  decided  to  viaM  Woburn,  which  w-is  one  of  ihe 
outlying  towns  included  in  his  parish,  in  order  to  as- 
certain if  the  number  of  i:s  Catholic  families  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  performing  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  for  them  at  intervals  in  their  own  town. 

He  found  this  to  he  the  case.  A  large  house,  situ- 
ated at  the  AVatering  Station,  and  owned  by  the  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  Railroad  Company,  was  selected  as  a 
temporary  place  of  worship,  and  here,  in  the  same 
year,  the  first  service  was  held.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  it  was  found  that  this  accommodation 
was  insufficient  for  the  increasing  congregation,  while 
it  also  proved  inconvenient  for  those  residing  in  the 
westerly  and  southerly  portions  of  the  town.  At 
length  the  town  hall  in  Woburn  Centre  was  hired, 
and  here  a  monthly  service  continued  to  be  held  by 
Rev.  Father  Strain  until  1846,  when,  to  the  sincere  re- 
gret of  his  little  flock,  he  was  called  to  the  West.  He 
was  succeeded  at  East  Cambridge  and  also  at  Wo- 
burn by  Rev.  Father  Doherty. 

About  this  time  a  portion  of  the  people,  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  their  accommodation,  the  ques- 
tion of  building  a  small  church  was  agitated,  but 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  congregation  not  seem- 
ing just  as  yet  to  authorize  the  necesaary  outlay, 
Father  Doherty  decided,  fifler  some  consideration,  to 
continuo  celebrating  the  ]Maas  in  the  building  chosen 
by  his  predecessor.  This  custom  was  continued 
during  the  following  three  years. 

In  1849  a  change  was  once  more  made,  and  Father 
Doherty'a  place  was  filled  by  Rev.  Father  Reardon, 
also  from  East  Cambridge.  As  this  latter  clergyman 
remained  in  the  town  but  a  short  time,  no  further 
effort  toward  building  a  church  was  made.  Such  had 
been  the  growth  of  the  congregation,  however,  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  it  became  apparent  to  all  that 
the  use  of  the  town  hall  would  very  soon  have  to  be 
discontinued,  and  when,  in  1851,  Rev.  Father  Car- 
roll was  given  charge  of  the  parish,  steps  towards 
raising  funds  were  at  once  taken  by  him. 

His  labors  in  this  direction  were,  after  a  time, 
crowned  with  success.  A  lot  of  land,  situated 
upon  Main  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Summer  Street, 
was  purchased,  and  in  1853  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  small  wooden  structure,  was  erected. 

Although  Father  Carroll  remained  pastor  of  the 
new  church  until  1859,  he  did  not  at  any  time  reside 
in  Woburn,  nor  did  his  successor,  Rev.  Father  Bran- 
igan,  who  acted  as  officiating  priest  for  the  following 
two  years. 

The  history  of  this  denomination  in  Woburn  is 
henceforward  one  of  continuous  growth  and  prosper- 
ity. The  clergymen  of  East  Cambridge  could  no 
longer  give  it  the  care  and  attention  necessary  to  its 
spiritual  welfara  The  monthly  service  became  inad- 
equate, and  in  1862  Rev.  John  McCarthy  came  to 
Wobnrn  aa  a  resident  pastor. 

A  bouse  situated  upon  Pleasant  Street,  near  Ben- 
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net,  formerly  tbe  Baptist  parsonage,  was  chosen  as  a 
parocbial  residence,  and  was  occupied  by  him  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  It  was  at  the  end  of  Ibis  time, 
in  January,  1864,  that  Rev.  John  Queally,  then  at 
Worcester,  was  appointed  pastor  atWoburn,  a  posi- 
tion which  be  holds  at  the  present  date  (1890). 

The  parish  at  the  time  of  his  coming  covered  con- 
siderable territor_v,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  tbe  towns 
of  TVoburn,  Winchester  and  Burlington.  The  wooden 
church  became  overcrowded,  and  the  demand  for  a 
larger  edifice  became  once  more  urgent.  It  was  de- 
cided to  move  tbe  building  then  in  use  and  erect  a 
brick  church  on  the  same  site.  Subscriptions  to  this 
end  were  solicited  by  Father  Quealey,  and  at  length, 
in  tbe  month  of  December,  1867,  tbe  corner-stone  of 
the  present  church  was  laid.  In  September,  1869,  it 
was  dedicated  to  Saint  Charles  Borromeo  and  formally 
consecrated. 

Two  years  previous  to  this,  Father  Quealy  finding 
that  a  residence  at  such  a  distance  from  the  church 
was  a  source  of  much  inconvenience,  the  estate  lo- 
cated upon  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Main  Streets, 
and  directly  opposite  the  church  property,  was  pur- 
chased, upon  which  he  still  resides. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  new  building, 
the  services  of  an  assistant  becoming  indispensable, 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Kenney,  was  sent  as  curate  to  share 
with  FatherQuealy  in  the  labors  of  the  parish.  Father 
Kenney  died  in  Woburn  in  March,  1872,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Edward  L.  MeClure.  After  a 
time,  this  last  curate  being  called  upon  to  assume  the 
duties  of  pastor  elsewhere,  the  vacancy  was  filled  by 
Rev.  Michael  Gleason  and  Rev.  Michael  D.  Murphy- 
They,  in  turn,  were  substituted  by  Rev.  Matthew  F. 
McDonnell  and  Rev.  Lawrence  W.  Slattery,  who  aie 
now  in  the  parish. 

In  1884  8n  event  of  some  importance  took  place  in 
the  establishing  in  Woburn  of  a  parochial  school.  A 
large  building,  situated  upon  Main  Street,  belonging 
to  the  church  property,  and  formerly  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  temperance  society,  was  fitted  up  as  a 
school-house.  Twelve  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
were  secured  to  take  charge  of  the  children  and  act 
as  teachers,  and  a  convent  pleasantly  located  upon 
Summer  Street,  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  church 
and  school,  was  opened  for  them.  The  school,  which 
is  for  gills  only,  is  at  present  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, having  a  full  attendance  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty  pupils. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  located  at  Montvale, 
or  East  Woburn,  which  has  a  congregation  numbering 
about  five  hundred,  is  included  in  the  Winchester 
parish,  and  was  erected  some  ten  years  ago  by  the 
clergymen  of  that  place. 

TriTiily  Church  and  Antecedents} — The  earliest  ef- 
forts to  e,-,tabli=h  an  Episcopal  congregation  in  Wo- 
burn, recorded  by  tbe  historian,  was  a  movement 


1  By  the  Eev.  J.  Frank  Wlnkley. 


made  138  years  ago,  A.D.  1751,  when  Benjamia 
Simonds,  William  Smith,  Robert  Reed,  Swithin  Reed, 
Ebenezer  Reed,  George  Reed,  Jr.,  Eliphas  Reed, 
James  Perry,  Thomas  Skelton,  Jr.,  Caleb  Simonds, 
Caleb  Simonds,  Jr.,  Seth  Johnson  and  John  Cutler, 
thirteen  men,  "signed  off,"  i.  e.,  declared  themselves 
Episcopal.^  "Benjamin  Simonds,  of  tbe  First  Par- 
ish," became  "a  very  important  man  among  them." 
He  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  movement,  being 
at  the  time  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  occupied 
the  Simonds  homestead  at  Dry  Brook,  Cumminsville, 
with  his  great-uncle,  Caleb  Simonds,  Sr.,  who  was 
the  fourth  child  of  the  first  pair,  William  and  Judith 
Simonds,  who  settled  here  A.  D.  1643,  and  built  the 
house  which  may  be  seen  to-day  near  Cambridge 
Street,  in  Woburn,  and  of  special  interest  to  us,  as 
that  west  room  was  no  doubt  the  first  Episcopal 
church  iu  Woburn. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  back  while  ia  these  early 
days  of  the  town.  It  was  April  2, 1635,  that  the  good 
ship  "  Planter,"  Captain  Nicholas  Trarice,  sailed  from 
England,  having  among  his  forty  passengers  most,  if 
not  all,  the  ancestors  of  the  thirteen  men  who  organ- 
ized in  1751,  and  Thomas  Carter,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  is  to  be  the  first  pastor  of  the'  First 
Church  of  Woburn. 

The  old  historic  house  referred  to  may  have  been 
forty-six  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  fourteen  feet 
high  to  the  eaves.  The  room  so  long  sanctified  by 
prayer  and  praise  is  fifteen  feet  by  nineteen.  A  tall 
man  must  remove  his  hat  and  bend  as  be  passes  under 
the  heavy  beams  that  sustain  the  floor  above.  Before 
the  cheering  flames  of  a  large,  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, tbe  services  were  led  by  a  clergyman  from 
Boston  or  from  Cambridge  at  times,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  Thomas  Skelton,  Jr.,  and  the  large  quarto 
prayer-book  used  by  him  on  such  occasions  was, 
until  her  death,  in  possession  of  his  grandchild,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Kendall,  of  West  Swansea,  N.  H.  A  grand  old 
elm,  whose  limbs  extend  forty-five  feet  from  the 
trunk,  holds  one  arm  over  this  consecrated  room. 
Out  there,  in  mild  weather,  the  services  were  con- 
ducted. Who,  that  understands  the  affection  of 
Churchmen  for  that  old,  familiar  service,  is  prepared 
to  believe  that  the  incense  from  that  domestic  aliar 
did  not  rise  like  that  of  Noah  from  Ararat? 

The  services,  inaugurated  by  the  thirteen  in  1751 
continued  with  more  or  less  regularity  for  thirty  years. 
Benjamin  Simonds  had  all  his  children  baptized  here. 
Caleb  Simonds'  children — Gideon,  Calvin  and  Jesse — 
here  received  holy  baptism.  The  little  flock  held  to- 
gether, the  last  recorded  service  being  December  4, 
1781,  the  marriage  of  Ebenezer  Page,  of  Boston,  to 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Simonds,  in  the  little 
room  by  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  D.D.,  of  Boston.  But 
the  use  of  the  prayer-book  did  not  end  there.  Caleb 


2  The  greater  part  were  mcmbors  of  the  Second  Parish.  See  Sewall'e 
"Woburn,"  p.  600. 
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f-iiin{)iula  lived  ou  Pleasant  Street  until  180r),  when  he 
Bold  his  house  to  the  CongicgatioDiil  minister  and 
lived  ill  Bedford  wiih  his  son  Zebedce,  whore  lie  died 
January  4,  1811,  aged  ninety-one.  Zcbedee  died  in 
182G  ;  Edward,  the  son  of  Zebedce,  several  years  col- 
lector of  tnxes  in  Woburn,  resided  with  his  mother  in 
Bedford  until  1837,  down  to  which  date  tlie  prayer- 
book  services  bad  been  regularly  maintaiued  in  that 
home,  and  lie  believes  were  continued  to  his  mother's 
death,  in  1853.  Lucy  Simonds  no  doubt  maintained 
this  service  in  the  old  temple  home  by  Dry  Brook  to 
the  lust  year  of  her  life,  1842.  lu  A.D.  184(i,  only  four 
yciirs  after  Lucy  Sinionds  left  her  prayer-book  in  the 
old  homestead,  seven  years  before  the  saintly  mother 
of  our  collector  Siuionds  lay  her  prayer-book  by  to  go 
to  the  paradise  of  God,  the  Eev.  George  Packard, 
D.D.,  began  to  officiate  every  third  Sunday  in  the 
town-hall,  alternating  with  Beverly  and  Lawrence 
until  September,  when  the  movement  of  manufactur- 
ers developing  in  Lawrence,  decided  him  to  establish 
himself  in  that  place,  and  build  a  church  there.  The 
IJniversalists  had  made  a  beginning  in  Woburn  in 
1828,  and  again  in  1841.  In  1847  they  united  with 
the  Unitarians  in  forming  the  present  society,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  began  in  the  same  year.  The 
IMetliodists  broke  ground  in  1850,  but  the  Episcopal 
element  stood  still  twenty  years.  Then  Mrs.  Eliza 
AVyman  visited  various  church  families,  and,  late  in 
18G5,  met  the  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Huntington,  D.D., 
in"tlie  old  Corner  Book-Store"  in  Boston,  and  on 
Sunday,  January  21,  18G6,  the  Rev.  George  L.  Con- 
verse, rector  of  St.  Jame.-i',  Roxbury,  inaugurated  a 
series  of  services  with  a  good  congregation.  He  was 
followed  on  succeeding  Sundays  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Huntinglon,  Randall  and  Babbitt.  On  the  20th  of  May 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Learoyd,  of  Rledford,  was  appointed 
j)rovisional  rector,  and  on  the  2Gth  Rev.  E.  H- 
Cliapin  commenced  under  the  Eastern  District  Asso- 
cinlion,  concluding  his  work  of  four  Sundays  by  organ- 
izing a  Sunday-school,  St.  John's  Day,  June  24th, 
having  a  library  of  150  volumes,  the  gift  of  Boston 
Churchmen.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Slack, 
Babbitt,  Foxcraft,  Carter,  Bradley,  Downing  and 
Mnnroe.  An  interregnum  of  three  Sundays  followed 
August  12th.  A  petiiion  for  organization  produced  a 
■warrant,  September  27,  18G6,  naming  October  4th, 
7.30  P.M.,  at  which  time  Parker  L.  Converse,  justice 
of  the  peace,  was  present,  and  the  organization  made 
by  the  election  of  officers  and  adopting  the  name — 
Trinity  Church.  A  delegation  of  nine  clergymen  of 
Eastern  District  Association  visited  the  field  October 
20lh,  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Downing  was  left  in  charge,  the 
second  rector.  He  worked  seven  months,  and  worked 
well.  His  are  the  first  records  extant,  since  that 
wedding,  1781.  George  Thompson,  W.  A.  Haslam 
and  J.  R.  Little  appeared  as  committee  soliciting 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  building  enterprise.  A 
Bible,  two  altar  prayer-books,  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Slafter,  other  books  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  fifty- 


fonr  prayer  books  by  the  Blargarct  Colfin  P.  B.  S., 
altar,  chancel  cliair,  little  melodeon  and  comrnnniou 
Hoi  vice  lemi.in  as  witnesses  of  that  ejilc.rpiise.  The 
first  baptism  was  March  IG,  18G7. 

But  the  elfort  was  futile.  Miss  AVyman,  the  Mrs. 
Margaret  Farmer,  Eleanor  T.  Long  Haslam,  Mary 
McCarthy,  Josephine  W.  Rogers  and  Thomas  G. 
Davis  worked  zealously  to  get  up  a  fair  and  rescue 
the  falling  house,  but  it  was  a  failure;  and  on  April 
22,  1867,  the  second  organization  was  effected  under 
a  warrant  of  Parker  L.  Converse,  Esq.,  at  which 
Thomas  G.  Davis  was  elected  clerk;  .Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, senior  warden;  0.  W.  Rogers,  junior  warden; 
Richard  Barrington,  Daniel  Chamberlain,  Joseph  G. 
Frampton,  Oliver  W.  Rogers  and  Thomas  T.  Long, 
vestrymen;  and  at  the  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
May  5tli,  the  additional  name  of  Charles  Trull  ap- 
peals with  the  above  signatures.  Committee  pn 
building:  Joseph  M' Carthy,  0.  W.  Rogers  and  the 
Rector  Nicholson.  Outside  help  was  asked,  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amountof  $3657.06,  wereobtaiued  and 
ground  was  broken  September  25,  18G7.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  with  usual  ceremonies  by  the  Rev.  F. 
D.  Huntington,  D.D.,  on  Tuesday,  October  27th. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Nicholson  resigned  March  11,  18G8,  after 
a  rectorship  of  nine  months,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Chapin 
succeeded.  May  4th  building  committee  report  cost 
$6574.55;  debt,  $2618.49.  The  debt,  January  18, 
1869,  was  $5000.  Rev.  J.  W.  Porter,  D.D.,  succeeded 
C.  C.  Chapin.  He  collected  $5000  in  Boston  and  paid 
the  debt.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Rand  succeeded  Doctor 
Porter,  Whit-Sunday,  May  28th.  Rev.  George  Pome- 
roy  Allen  assumed  charge  December  25,  1872,  and 
his  last  recorded  act  was  a  baptism,  December  25, 
1873.  Rev.  Sumner  U.  Shearman,  succeeded,  and 
resigned  November  3,  1876.  Rev.  George  Deiibam 
commenced  December  10,  1876,  and  hi?  resignation 
was  accepted  April  15,  1877.  August  6th  Rev.  J. 
Frank  Winkley  was  called,  and  entered  upon  . the 
duties  of  his  o/hce,  September  8,  1877.  His  resigna- 
tion took  effect  May  8,  1885.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Hazen  Hilliard  succeeded,  and  following  him  the 
Rev.  James  P.  Ware,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  in  July,  1887.  Between  that 
January  21,  18G6,  and  July  31,  1887,  are  twenty-one 
years  and  seven  mouths,  during  which  41  adults  and 
258  infants  were  baptized,  141  confirmed.  The  largest 
class  at  confirmation,  24 ;  of  the  names  recorded  as 
communicants,  90  are  believed  to  have  received  com- 
munion within  two  years  preceding  May  8,  1885. 

The  parish  began  with  the  pew  system,  parsed  to 
envelopes,  then  subscriptions  and  free.  The  most 
prosperous  se.nson  for  finances  was  the  era  of  inflation 
after  the  great  war.  The  gentleman  longest  in  olfice, 
clerical  or  lay,  was  Dr.  James  Folsom,  of  Montvale, 
warden  between  eight  and  nine  years,  to  Easter, 
1885.  The  largest  amount  raised  in  any  one  year 
was  to  April  10,  1870  ;  offerings,  $348.49  ;  pew-rents, 
$619.98;  Bubscriptions,  $48.36  =  $1038.80 ;    and  the 
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samp,  year  received  from  mission.",  S550 :  borrowed, 
S116.40.  Of  the  illuscrioiis  dead  who  assisted  In 
starting  this  parish  is  George  M.  Randall,  fir*t  bishop 
of  Colorado,  but  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Boston,  and  of  the  living  clergy  not  men- 
tioned above,  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton,  who,  in  1S67,  sub- 
scribed $.'>00.  In  1873  the  quorum  ac  parish  meeting 
was  reduced  to  four,  and  in  1S79  raised  to  ten.  Other 
gentlemen  acting  as  senior  warden  were  Robert 
Eaton,  1873  ;  Richard  Barrington,  1874.  From  1879 
the  rector's  duties  called  him  to  Winchester,  Wil- 
mington, Lexington  and  Bedford,  three  of  which 
now  have  established  services  and  resident  clergy- 
men. 

yho  Jerusalem  Church. — The  society  bearing  this 
name,  sometimes  also  called  the  Swedenborgiao 
Church,  formerly  worshiped  for  several  years  in  an 
edifice  on  Central  Street,  Montvale.  Of  late  its 
members  seem  to  have  been,  from  various  causes,  so 
weakened  in  numbers  and  ability  as  to  practically 
abandon  their  enterprise,  and  their  house  of  worship, 
now  called  All  Saints'  Cliaoel,  is  used  for  services 
which  are  not  strictly  denominational. 

All  Saints'  Chapel. — Those  who  now  worship  in  this 
edifice,  formerly  known  as  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
on  Central  Street,  Monivale,  do  not  represent  auy 
one  religious  denomination.  "Union  Services  "  are 
held  regularly  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  con- 
ducted by  representatives  from  various  churches. 

The  Scaniiiiuzviari  Ecange/ical  Societ'j. — This  rrlig- 
ions  organization  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  similar  \ 
organizations  in  Woburn.     Previous  to  1882  there  \ 
were  hardly  a  dozen  persons  of  Scandinavian  origin  ! 
in  town.     During  that  year  Messrs.  Bryant  and  King 
introduced  a  considerable  number  of  workmen  in  ' 
tlieir  manufactory.    Of  these,  but  very  few  had  even 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Ecglish  language, 
•while  the  great  majority  kuew  nothing  of  it;  and  as 
only  a  very  small  number  were  professing  Christians, 
it  was,  for  the  few  who  were,  a  difficult  enterprise  to 
introduce  and  establish  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage a  regular  ministration  of  the  Gospel.    In  July  , 
of  the  year  before  mentiot:ed,  one  of  their  number,  a  , 
Swede,  succeeded  in  inducing  a  Swedish  evangelist  ' 
from  Cambridgeport  to  come  to  Wohurn  and  preach  ; 
for  a  single  Sunday.    At  this  fir^t  service  ever  held  in  ' 
town  in  the  Scandinavian  language  xbout  thirty  per-  [ 
sons  (Swedes,  Xorwegians  and  Danes)  were  present. 
Such  an  interest  was  now  awakened  that,  at  different 
times  and  at  different  places,  services  were  subse- 
quently held.    Generally  these  services  were  held  in  = 
dwelling-houses  of  Swedish  families,  and  nearly  once  i 
each  week  with  a  single  family  residing  at  No.  7  I 
Greenwood  Avenue.    Toward  the  close  of  October  of  ; 
that  eventful  year  the  Youug  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation opened  their  room?,  then  at   127  Main 
Street,  for  a  regular  weekly  service  in  the  Scandina- 
vian Language.    The  work  was  signally  blessed,  and, 
a;  more  frequent  meetings  became  desirable,  permis- 


I  sion  was  given  in  May,  1883,  to  hold  two  meetings  in 
those  rooms  each  week.  Such  was  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  that  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1884,  the 
"Scandinavian  Evangelical  Society"  waa  organized. 
[  It  consisted  of  seven  members,  whose  names  were 
Charles  R.  Rosenquist,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Rosenquist, 
Claes  H.  Svenaon,  Mrs.  Claes  H.  Svenson,  Sven  Fro- 
[  berg,  Mrs.  Sven  Froberg  and  Gustaf  J.  Olson.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  on  the  following  evening  five 
more  members  were  added  to  the  seven  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting— Olof  Johnson,  Mrs.  Olof  Johnson, 
Magnus  Carlson,  Swan  Ekmark  and  Miss  Augusta  C. 
Johnson.  These  twelve  persons  included  nearly  all 
the  Scandinavians  who  were  professing  Christians  at 
that  time  in  Wobnra.  But  from  the  date  of  the  or- 
ganization onward,  the  church,  so  feeble  in  its  begin- 
nings, has  been  wonderfully  hlessed.  A  large  number 
of  persions  have  been,  it  is  believed,  savingly  benefited. 
Meanwhile  the  society  ha.'*  moved  steadily  forward, 
aud  in  June,  1SS9,  the  original  seven  had  increased 
to  eighty-three  members,  the  Scandinavian  population 
being,  at  the  last-named  date,  nearly  six  hundred, 
and  on  the  27th  day  of  June  the  church  was  incorpo- 
rated. But,  from  this  time  up  to  January,  1890,  a 
large  number,  for  reasons  chiefly  connected  with  the 
uncertainties  of  business,  have  left  the  city  and 
settled  in  the  West  aa  farmers.  This  reduced  the 
Scandinavian  population  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  year  to  about  four  hundred,  and  of  course,  has 
seriously  affected,  financially  and  otherwise,  the 
church. 

But  the  church,  though  "  faint,  is  yet  pursuing." 
Meetings  for  worship  are  now  held  in  Concert  Hall, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Sunday  mornings  at  10.30, 
Sunday  evenings  at  7,  and  \Vedne3day  evenings  at 
7.30  o'clock.  The  present  members  (January,  1890) 
number  fifty-eight.  The  officers  of  the  church,  1890, 
are :  Elder,  A.  F.  Simonson  ;  Deacons,  Sven  Froberg, 
Aug.  Eriandson,  Alfred  L.  Olson  and  N.  C.  Obon; 
Moderator,  Chas.  R.  Rosenquist;  Secretary,  Gustaf 
.^.nderson ;  Treasurer,  Neils  Olson ;  Standing  Com- 
mittee, Swan  Ekmark,  Sven  Froberg,  Alfred  L. 
Olson  and  Ludvig  Froberg ;  Organist,  Gustav  A. 
Svenson. 

The  communion  service  is  on  the  second  Sunday 
afternoon  of  each  month.  A  Sunday-School  and 
Bible  Class  were  organized  January  1,  1887,  with 
twenty-five  members.'  This  number  has  since  in- 
creased to  seventy.  The  present  officers  are  A.  F. 
Simonson,  superintendent;  G.  A.  Svenson,  secretary; 
A.  L.  Olson,  treasurer. 

The  church  has  not,  as  it  needs  to  have,  a  regular 
pastor.  Indeed,  it  has  had  but  one.  Rev.  M.  Ahlbeif, 
who  came  in  1889,  and  remained  less  than  a  year,  the 
departure  of  so  many  during  the  year  leaving  tho^e 
who  remained  unable  to  meet  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

The  church  holds  meetings  every  second  Thursday 
evening  iu  the  Congregational  Church  at  Winchester 
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with  Scandinaviana  in  that  place.  From  one  to 
three  eveoings  each  week,  meetings  for  prayer  and 
Bible  study  are  held  in  Scandinavian  homes  in 
Woburn,  from  ten  to  thirty-five  per30na  attending. 

Considering  the  circumstances,  the  Scandinavian 
Evangelical  Church  and  Society  have  accomplished 
a  great  and  good  work,  and,  indirectly,  have  thus 
favorably  affected  the  whole  community.  They 
greatly  need  a  religious  home  in  a  church  edifice  of 
their  own,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer, 
the  large-hearted  members  of  other  churches  could 
hardly  do  a  wiser  or  better  deed  of  Christian  kindness 
than  to  help  them  to  secure  it. ' 

St.  John  Baptist  Church. — This  organization,  origi- 
nating with  and  sustained  by  the  people  of  color  in 
Woburn,  is  of  very  recent  date.    From  the  looal 
papers  we  learn  that  the  first  meeting  took  place 
November  18,  1886,  at  the  residence  of  Saunders 
Sims,  on  Everett  Street.    On  the  5th  of  July,  1887, 
the  organization  was  effected  with  seventeen  mem- 
bers, and  on  the  17th  of  May,  1888,  the  church  wa.s 
formally  recognized  by  delegates  from  other  churches,  i 
Wilson  Fitchett,  John  White  and  H.  W.  Dearborn  j 
were  chosen  the  first  deacons.    Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor 
had  previously  officiated  as  the  first  pastor.    On  the  ■ 
5th  of  February,  1888,  Rev.  George  G.  Robinson  had  j 
succeeded,  but  remained  only  till  the  following:  Sep-  ! 
tember,  and,  in  1889,  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  T.  H.  j 
Thompson. 

The  .'lociety  purchased  a  lot  on  Fowle  Street  for  a  j 
house  of  worship,  but,  finding  it  to  lack  adaptation  to  I 
their  wants,  at  length  abandoned  it.    During  the  ' 

summer  of  1889  another  and  more  desirable  lot  was  : 

i 

presented  to  them  by  Geo.  W.  Holden,  Esq.,  of  i 
Somerville,  formerly  of  Woburn.  On  this  lot,  on 
Green  Street,  the  corner-stone  was*  accordingly  laid 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Rev.  Arthur  Crane,  of 
Boston  read  a  manuscript  history  of  the  church, 
which  was  placed  under  the  atone.  Rev,  3Ir.  Crane 
also  preached  a  sermon  from  Luke  vi.  43,  After 
prayer  and  singing  the  audience  waa  dismissed  by 
the  benediction  horn  the  pastor. 

The  Salvation  Army. — ^The  religious  organization 
commonly  known  as  "  The  Salvation  Army  "  has,  for 
some  time,  had  an  existence  in  Woburn.    After  con- 
siderable, though  perhaps  less  systematic,  work  for 
several  years,  a  regular  "  Branch,"  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  commenced  operations,  with  a  more  defi- 
nite and  permanent  aim  in  view  for  future  wort.    In  ; 
the  words  of  one  of  their  number:    "Our  aim  is  , 
to  evangelize    the    non-church-goers.     We  hold 
meetings  nightly.     We  generally    have  sn  out- 
door service;  then  a  service  in  oar  hall.    Our  meet-  | 
ings  are  carried  on  in  about  the  same  line  as  all  j 
religious  meetings;  opened  with  singing  and  prayer,  i 


>Forth«n)Ktcrial  o(  the  for«g:alnK  sKeich,  Itii  nriter  la  indehied  to  I 
Mr,  Charlea  B.  Bosenquirt,  ooe  of  the  original  mamhon  and  ao  activa  I 
•npportar  of  ths  ScandinaTiaD  EraDgelical  Soclatf.  L.  T.  1 
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■  a  portion  of  Scripture  being  read.  We  are  strictly 
'  temperate;  co  user  of  alcoholic  drinks  can  he  a  mem- 
j  ber  of  our  organization.  We  are  a  permanent  society 
!  and  always  endeavor  to  get  the  good  will  of  all 

churches.    We  are  a  law  abiding  people. 

"Our  local  forces  cons'st  of  about  fifteen  members 

at  present.   The  meetings  are  conducted  by  Army 

officers,  the  ofBcers  being  geneially  changed  once  or 

twice  a  year. 

"  Meetinss  during  the  week  commence  at  8  p.m. 
3Ieeting8,  Sunday,  at  11  A.M.,  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

"Captain  George  J.  Henninger  and  Lieutenant  H. 
Spange  are  the  present  (1890}  officers  in  command.'' 
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LOAMMI  BALDWIN, 

Among  the  most  prominent  men  of  Woburn  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  for  more  than 
aqu.irter  of  a  century  subsequently,  Loammi  Baldwin 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  conspicuous. 
The  fact  that  he  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  wealthy  and  most  influential  families  of  the 
town  doubtless  gave  him,,  even  in  early  life,  advan- 
tages which  but  few  enjoyed.  But  his  native  and  ac- 
quired ability  would  have,  in  any  circumstances, 
raised  him  far  above  the  common  level.  His  emi- 
grant ancestor,  Henry  Baldwin,  from  Devonshire, 
England,  was  one  of  the  suhscribers  to  the  "  Town 
Orders  '*  in  December,  1G41,  at  Charlestown,  with  the 
new  settlement  in  view  which,  in  1G42,  was  incorpo- 
rated as  Woburn,  and  he  became  one  of  the  first  set- 
tles of  the  new  town  and  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
now  known  as  North  Woburn.  Here,  in  16G1,  he 
built  the  palatial  house  which  is  still  one  of  the  most 
imposing  in  the  town,  and  which,  though  with  some 
changes  and  occasional  improvements,  has  been 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  descendants  down  through 
SIX.  generations. 

Loammi  Baldwin*,  (James',  Henry',  Henry'),  the 
son  of  James  and  Ruth  (Richardson)  Baldwin,  was 
bom  January  10,  1745.  Evincing  even  in  early  life 
an  unusual  taste  for  study,  he  was  long  a  pupil  of 
"  Master  Fowle,"  who  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  in 
Woburn  for  many  years.   On  reaching  young  man- 


=  By  R»T.  L.  ThompaoD.  » 

•  tt  may  he  pmper  to  say  that,  though  the  ordinary  sonrwa  of  iofor- 
niairon  concerning  the  life  and  career  of  Colonel  Btildwiu  are  numerous 
and  famUiar  in  the  writer  of  this  eketch,  he  boa  thought  It  beet,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  draw  the  material  for  it  almost  wholly  from  the 
comparatively  little  kDown  diary  and  onmerons  lottery  of  C«ilonel  Bald- 
win himself,  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Lis  gmoddnughter,  Mrs 
W.  A.  GrICBth.  Many  family  trndiliona  and  kiMorical  facts,  funiinbed 
by  George  R.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  befure  his  late  decease,  hare  also  been 
freely  ui>ed.  In  two  ur  three  instances,  when  tbe  writer  has  gone  out- 
side of  these  sources,  bs  has  indicated  tbe  aothorttles  for  bis  stntenients. 
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hood  he  esgerly  longed  for  larger  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  and,  having  sought  and  ob- 
tained ptrmission  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Winthrop,  of  Cambridge  College,  he  used,  with  his 
life-long  friend,  Benjamin  Thompson,  afterward 
knowu  as  Count  Rum'brd,  a  young  man  of  kindred 
tastes  and  aspirations,  to  wait  to  and  fro,  in  order  to 
enjov  the  luxury  of  listening.  On  reaching  home 
from  time  to  time,  they  busied  themselves,  heedless 
of  wesjioess,  in  constructing  rude  instruments  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  in  natural  phi- 
losophy which  they  had  been  taught  in  the  Cam- 
bridge lecture-room. 

There  is  evidence  that  Loammi  Baldwin,  in  his 
younger  years,  had  also  a  faste  for  military  life.  As 
early  ss  1768,  when  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  a  paper 
signed  at  Cambridge  by  "  David  Phips,  Col.,"  certi- 
fies that  "  Mr.  Loammi  Baldwin  has  Inlisted  himself 
with  His  Excellency's  Troop  of  Horse  Guards,  under 
my  command."  He  was  not,  therefore,  like  many 
others,  wholly  destitute  of  militMry  experieuce  when 
suddenly  summoned  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  uwD  diury,  though  bringing  to  view  no 
facta  not  otherwise  known,  has  the  freshness  of  a  per- 
sonal testimony : 

"l"?.'^,  April  10,  Wednesday.  This  morning  a  little 
before  break  of  day,  we  were  alarmed  by  Mr.  Stedman's 
Express  from  Cambridge.  Informed  us  that  the  Reg- 
ulars were  upon  the  move  for  Concord.  We  mus- 
tered as  fast  as  possible.  The  Town  turned  out  ex- 
traordinary, and  proceeded  toward  Lexington.  I 
rode  along  a  little  before  the  main  body,  and,  when  I 
was  nigh  Jacob  Reed's,  I  heard  a  great  firing  ;  pro- 
ceeded on, — sooD  heard  that  the  Regulars  had  fire<l 
upon  Lexington  people  end  killed  a  large  number  of 
them.  We  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  possible  and  came 
to  Lexington  and  saw  about  3  or  10  dead  and  uum- 
bera  wounded.  .  .  .  We  proceeded  to  Concord 
by  way  of  Lincoln  meeting-house,  .  .  .  ascend- 
ed the  hill  and  pitched  and  refreshed  ourselves 
a  little.  .  .  .  The  people  under  my  command  and 
also  some  others  came  running  off  the  East  end  of  the 
hill  while  I  was  at  a  house — and  we  proceeded  down 
the  road  and  could  see  behind  us  the  Regulars  fol- 
lowing. We  came  to  Tauner  Brook,  at  Lincoln 
Bridge,  and  then  concluded  to  scatter  and  make  use 
of  trees  and  walls  for  to  defend  us,  and  attack  them. 
We  did  so  and  pursued  on,  flanking  them  (ilr.  Dan- 
iel Thompson  was  killed,  and  others),  till  we  came  to 
Lexington.  I  had  several  good  shots.  The  enemy 
marched  very  fast  and  left  many  dead  and  wounded 
and  a  few  tired.  I  proceeded  on  till  coming  between 
the  meeting-house  and  Buckman's  tavern  with  a  pris- 
oner before  me,  when  the  cannon  began  to  play,  the 
balk  tiew  nenr  me,  I  judged  not  more  than  2  yards 
otT.  I  immediately  retreated  back  behind  the  meet- 
ing-hou.<e,  and  had  not  been  there  ten  seconds  before 
a  b.ill  came  through  the  mteting-bouse  near  my 


head.  I  retreated  back  towards  the  mesdow,  north 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  lay  and  heard  the  balls  in 
the  air  and  saw  them  strike  the  ground." 

The  foregoing  extract  arsumes  that  the  writer  was 
already  an  officer  in  command.  From  other  sources 
we  learn  that  he  bore  the  rank  of  major,  and  that 
Woburn  sent  to  the  rescue  no  less  than  180  men. 
Having  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  foot  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Samuel  Gerrish,  he  was  promoted 
June  16th,  to  the  office  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  on 
the  historic  17th  of  June,  he  was  designated  in  the 
general  orders  as  the  field  officer  of  the  main  guard. 
He  was  for  seme  time  stationed  at  Chelsea,  and, 
while  there  with  a  small  party  of  Americans,  he  wa.-^ 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  British  soldiers,  the  attack 
being  so  vigorously  and  successfully  met  as  to  elicit 
marked  commendation.  To  his  wife,  who  had  anx- 
iously written  to  him  in  regard  to  his  condition,  he 
says,  3Iarch  G,  1776,  "  I  received  your  kind  letter  of 
yesterday,  filled  with  expressions  of  anxiety  and  con- 
cern for  me,  during  the  late  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment. I  have  been  pretty  much  fatigued  and  broken 
of  rest.  ...  I  have  had  much  to  do,  constantly 
keeping  a  party  on  Noddle's  Island  for  spies  to  dis- 
cover all  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  We 
have  been  under  arms  .md  at  a  moment's  warning 
ever  since  the  cannonade  began,  some  expecting  the 
enemy  would  seek  revenge  by  coming  out  against  us 
and  destroying  what  they  could  at  Cbftlsea.  But, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  I  am  still  alive  and  in 
good  health,  and,  if  called  to  battle,  I  pray  that  the 
same  .\lmighty  Being  will  give  me  courage,  and,  if 
consistent  with  His  divine  will,  protection  also. 

"  Our  work^  on  Dorchester  Hills  are  completing  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  enemy's  ships  are  all  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle  before  them,  but  are  very  quiet  at 
present." 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Gerrish  from  the 
army  in  August,  1775,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baldwin 
assumed  the  command  of  the  regiment  as  colonel, 
though  hia  commission  as  colonel  of  "  the  26th  Reg- 
iment of  Foot  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States," 
signed  by  "John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,"  is  dated  January  1,  1776.  His 
regiment,  which  had  been  designated  as  the  Thirty- 
eighth,  and  consisted  of  eight  companies,  all  stationed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  was,  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  enlarged  to  ten  companies  and  thenceforward 
known  as  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment. 

Having  been  ordered  to  follow  General  Washington 
to  New  York,  Colo.iel  Baldwin  writes,  April  1,  1776, 
from  Grafton,  Mass.,  "  I  have  this  moment  received 
orders  to  alter  the  route  and  go  to  Providence,  B.  1.,'' 
and,  on  April  3,  he  writes  from  Providence,  where 
he  arrived  the  previous  night,  and,  with  his  regiment, 
is  "'qtiartered  in  the  College,"  On  the  6th  of  April, 
"Saturday,  2  o'clock,  P.M.,"  he  writes,  "I  have  this 
moment  arrived  in  Norwich,  after  a  march  of  eight 
days.    .    .    .    I  have  just  received  orders  to  continue 
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my  march  to  New  London,  where  I  expect  to  embark 
for  New  York." 

April  10th  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter  to  his 
wife,  Colonel  Baldwin  announces  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  and  relates  some  of  his  observations  in  and 
around  the  city,  with  evideut  zest.  And  ou  the  IHth 
he  writes:  "This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  ever  mem- 
orable 19th  of  April,  when  the  present  war  com- 
menced. 1  have  been  in  the  war  during  the  whole 
time  and  am  in  good  health.  May  I,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  ascribe  all  to  God  Alm'ghty,  who  is  the  author 
of  all  our  mercies.  .  .  .  This  city  is  grand,  the 
buildings  lofty  and  elegant.  The  streets  are  not  so 
fi ne  as  those  of  Boston,  but  the  building',  I  think, 
exceed." 

"  April  28  :  I  know  not  when  we  shall  leave  Xew 
York;  we  go  in!o  tents  this  week.  The  encampment 
for  my  regiment  is  laid  out  near  the  Jews'  burying- 
ground,  joining  the  northerly  part  of  the  city.  The 
army  is  healthy.  ...  I  have  just  returned 
from  hcarini^  the  last  of  two  of  the  best  sermnos  (I 
think)  that  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  preached  this  day 
to  my  regiment  and  some  others,  at  Dr.  Rogers'  meet- 
ing-house, the  afternoon  sermon  preached  by  the 
Doctor  himself." 

May  2d,  he  learns  indirectly  that  his  youngest  child 
is  ill  with  the  "canker-rash,"  and  on  the  15th  he 
hears  directly  that  the  child  is  very  sick  and  declares 
that  nothing  short  of  his  duty  to  his  imperiled  coun- 
try could  keep  him  from  home  and  induce  him  to  un- 
dergo, at  such  a  distance  from  his  family,  the  anxiety 
he  feels  for  them. 

May  2l3t :  Still  anxious  for  the  sick  child. 

Jane  18th:  Receiving  a  letter,  dated  June  Is^,  from 
his  wife,  announcing  the  death  of  the  child  and  her 
own  feebleness,  he  says  of  the  news  :  "  It  so  shocked 
me,  I  am  unable  to  contain  myself.  .  .  .  This  is  new 
trouble  to  and  aggravated  by  our  being  at  such  a 
distance  apart.  My  earnest  desire  is  that  wc  may  not 
be  separated  from  God's  grace  and  favor,  although 
we  are  separated  so  far  from  each  other  as  not  to  be 
able  to  assist  and  comfort  one  another." 

Four  days  later  he  writes ;  "  We  have  this  morning 
discovered  a  hellish  plot,  led  by  the  Tories,  to  assas- 
sinate His  Excellency,  General  Washington,  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  and  to  afford  all  possi- 
ble assistance  to  the  enemy  when  they  should  attack 
us,  having  agreed  on  the  place  where  they  were 
to  make  their  feint,  and  where  their  grand  attacks, 
to  blow  up  our  magazine,  etc.  They  have  bribed 
a  number  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army, 
four  or  five  in  the  general's  select  guard,  one  or  two 
in  my  regiment,  chiefly  old  countrymen,  and  some  in 
other  regiments  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen, 
already  found  out,  that  belong  to  the  army,  and  near 
fifty  Tories.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
one  of  the  said  infernal  crew,  and  is  in  the  dungeon, 
chief  of  the  prisoners  and  in  irons." 

July  olh;    "I  have  but  just  time  to  inform  you 


that  the  enemy's  fleet  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  the  2!Kh 
'  and  ;jOth  cf  June,  and  on  the  2d,  and  4th  of  July 
came  up  through  the  Narrows  and  anchored  off  the 
northeast  side  of  St.iten  Island,  about  four  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  to  the  number 
of  about  120  sail,  all  in  plain  view  of  our  encamp- 
ment. We  have  expected  a  battle  every  day  since 
they  came  up  to  the  island.  This  island  is  inhabited 
by  none  but  Tories." 

July  14ih:  After  giving  further  details  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  letter.  Colonel  Baldwin  adds:  "Gen. 
Heath  is  this  moment  come  to  Camp,  he  informs  me 
that  a  flng  of  Truce  from  Lord  How,  newly  arrived 
I'rom  England,  brother  of  General  How,  with  a 
packet  or  single  letter  directed  to  'George  Washing- 
ton, Esq.',  was  rejected  and  sent  back  on  account  of 
the  direction.  I  suppose  the  generals  insist  upon  its 
being  directed  to  '  Hi.^  E.Kcellency,  George  Washing- 
ton, Gammander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.'  So  we  know  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the 
packet." 

Thus  far.  in  every  letter  to  his  family,  Colonel 
Baldwin  has  described  himself  as  enjoying  vigorous 
health.  But,  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  writes  a  few 
lines  and  employs  a  friend  to  write  more  fully,  to  in- 
form his  family  that  for  a  fortnight  he  has  been 
seriously  ill  with  universal  pain,  sickness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  inability  to  bear  any  food,  great 
loss  of  strength  and  sleeplessness.  For  the  comfort 
of  bis  family,  he  adds  that  he  has  around  him  faithful 
friends  who  kindly  care  for  him.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  he  came  home  for  rest  and  recovery, .and  while 
here  he  received  from  Isaac  Sherman,  near  the  close 
of  August  and  again  on  the  Ibt  of  September,  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  progress  of  events  at  the  seat 
of  war.  Thoie  accounts  were  so  full  of  startling  in- 
cident that  he  could  remain  no  longer  at  home,  but 
hurried  on  his  way  as  fast  as  he  could  safely  do  it,  in 
order  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  At  Stratford,  Conn., 
when  on  his  journey,  he  learned  that  General  Wash- 
ington, in  accordance  with  a  plan  previously  arranged, 
had  evacuated  New  York,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in 
possession  of  the  city.  September  28th  he  reports 
himself  at  Fort  Constitution,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  25th,  after  a  journey  of  nine  days.  "  I 
found  my  regiment  encamped,' be  says,  "upon  the 
utmo.it  hcisht*  of  the  Highlands,  about  one  mile 
we^t  of  Hudson  River  and  nearly  opposite  Fort 
Washington,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Xew 
York.  It  seems  impossible  to  set  a  foot  upon  the 
ground  for  stones,  or  behold  a  star  lor  trees  ;  where 
we  can  scarcely  build  a  fire-place  because  of  the  flat 
stones,  or  make  a  fire  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
wood.  You  -smile,  but  you  would  laugh  if  you  were 
to  see  us  here,  elevated  at  least  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  mankind,  where  scarcely  earth  enough  can 
be  procured  to  eat  with  our  victuals,  or  water  to  wash 
it  down." 

In  a  previous  cdmmunicalioD  Colonel  Baldwin 
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fiad,  in  allusion  to  a  well-known  rocky  eminence  in 
Wobaru,  described  a  portion  of  the  region  of  New 
York  as  so  rough  a  couutry  tliat  "  Rag  Eock  would 
appear  an  inconsiderable  knoll  to  some  of  the  rocky 
and  woody  eminences  on  the  Island  and  the  Jersey 
shore." 

October  1 ;  Colonel  Baldwin,  still  at  Fort  Consti- 
tution, reports  himself  "comfortable,  but  not  strong 
and  hearty,"  as  he  used  to  be,  and  the  expectation  of 
a  "general  engagement  very  soon." 

October  12:  Health  quite  feeble.  Alarms  and  skir- 
mishes. 

October  20-23;  "Camp  at  Mile  Square,  about  five 
miles  north  of  King's  Bridge  and  near  General  Lee's 
quarters."  Health  increasingly  poor.  Account  of 
various  skirmishes  and  battle-scenes  at  White  Plains, 
etc. 

October  31 :  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  from  the  ''Camp 
at  White  Plains,"  he  gives  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  recent  fighting  and  the  general  anticipation  of 
a  more  ?erious  battle,  and,  in  a  long  letter  to  his 
friend.  Dr.  Samuel  Blodgett,  of  Woburn,  dated  North 
Castle,  November  ^th,  he  writes  more  in  detail : 

"The  morements  of  the  enemy  made  it  necesiar}-  fortlie  regiDient  to 
remove  from  New  Jersey  to  York  Itjlaod, — from  thence  to  King's 
Bridge,  East  Giester,  Mile  Square,  ic.  About  this  time  my  regimeut 
pitclied  aod  decaiuped  niou  times  in  seven  daye,  aud  sometimes  Liad  to 
remove  the  whole  baggage  uf  the  regiment  witliout  imy  assistance  by 
wagona,  carta  or  the  like,  or  even  uf  the  soldiers,  except  a  few  over- 
alowfl.i  Ouc«,  in  particular,  I  had  to  make  a  remove  under  these  cir- 
cunietaoces  upward  of  two  miles  and  in  the  night,  after  I  had  been 
fatigued  all  da}-  in  the  skirmish  and  exercised  at  the  same  time  with  a 
dftientcry  which  has  now  followed  me  for  near  seven  weeks.  But  I 
stood  the  hardships  beyond  my  expectation,  never  having  been  discour- 
aged nor  found  my  spirits  fail  in  the  least.  I  have  always  endeavored 
to  take  lo  Jging  in  u  house,  barn  or  some  other  place,  so  as  to  keep  my 
body  frurii  the  damps  of  llie  ground.  However,  I  have  been  obliged 
aomeiinies  to  lodge  in  the  common  tent ;  at  other  tijnee,  on  the  bare 
floor  or  soft  side  of  a  board,  without  blanket  or  even  anything  but  the 
common  clotbea  to  my  back,  and  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  in  a 
good  featherbed,  and  nil  the  time  to  watch  the  motions,  and  defend  or 
secure  our^lves  against  the  attacks  of  a  restlesa  and  powerful  enemy, 
whose  raovementa  have  made  it  neceseary  to  bo  under  arms  a  great 
part  of  the  time  aince  our  troops  left  New  Jersey.  Sometimes  we  have 
had  to  remove  12  or  14  hundred  barrels  of  pork  aud  flour  a  mile  or  two 
by  hand  to  keep  it  out  of  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  .  ,  .  Sometimes  my 
regimeut,  together  with  others,  have  had  to  lodge  two  or  three  nights 
together  upon  the  bare  ground  without  anv  tenis  to  cover  them.  I 
have  not  had  my  clothes  oif  but  three  times  for  about  a  fortnight.  .  . 
Tttut  a  tcldier  lives,  iomtlimes  better,  ltd  necer  worse.*' 

The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is 
given  proceeds  to  give  a  full  and  deeply  interesting 
account  of  the  scenes  that  preceded,  accompanied 
and  followed  the  battle  at  White  Plains.  But  it  is 
far  too  extended  for  insertion  here. 

Omitting,  from  necessity  in  this  sketch,  a  large 
amount  of  Colonel  Baldwin's  narratives  of  his  army 
experience,  our  limits  admit  of  only  the  following 
from  a  letter  to  his  wife  dated  from  "  Camp,  5  miles 
west  f-f  the  Delaware,  and  30  miles  above  Philadel- 
phia," December  19,  1776: 

ITLu  word,  nearly  illegible  in  the  manuscript,  seems  to  designate 
tboD  eoMiere  who  did  not  keep  up  with  the  army,— the  laggards  or 
•tngglera. 
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"  If  t  were-  at  home,  I  sliouUl  think  myself  sick  enough  to  keep 
house,  but  liei  e  (eel  myself  in  good  spirit.^.  ...  I  am  deterniined  to  exert 
myself  to  the  last,  and  have  jiu  neglect  of  mine  to  rellect  upon.  I  trust 
in  the  skill  of  my  commanders,  and  have  cheerfully  executed  the 
orders  I  have  from  time  to  time  received  from  them.  .  .  .  The  enemy 
have  penetrated  nuich  further  iulo  the  country  tluin  I  expected  they 
would  bo  able  to  do  this  fall.  They  have  made  great  destruction  in 
their  route  through  New  Jersey.  They  now  lay  at  Burlington  aud 
Trenton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  rJver  Delaware,  and  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's Army  are  on  the  west  over  against  them,  where  I  expect  wo  shall 
arrive  and  forai  a  junction  to-morrow. 

"On  the  3d  inst.  marched  from  Pcekskill  for  King's  Ferry.  Very 
rainy  alt  day.  Crossed  the  river  ju&t  before  night.  Pitched  our  tentfl 
in  New  Jersey  by  the  aide  of  the  mountains,  took  my  lodging  in  a  com- 
mon tent  upon  the  wet  ground  ;  very  cold,  thi'ro  being  no  Imiise  to  go 
to.  In  the  night  the  rain  increased,  and  the  flood  came  down  from 
the  mountains,  aud  ran  in  torrents  among  and  through  our  touts,  and 
almost  washed  them  away.  I  had  no  bed  nor  blanket  except  a  thin 
piece  of  drugget.  .  .  ." 

All  the  marching  army  under  Gen.  Lee  received 
orders  at  Pcekskill  not  to  take  anything  with  them 
but  one  shirt  and  one  pair  hose  more  than  what  they 
commonly  wore. 

"  Dec.  4  :  Struck  our  tents  in  the  morning  and 
marched  to  Haverstraw.  llaincd  by  shower.s  uU  day, 
exceeding  bad  traveling.  Ordered  to  pitch  our 
tents  about  one  o'clock,  which  we  did.  Soon  after 
came  orders  to  strike  and  inarch  two  miles  further, 
which  we  did,  and  pitched  under  the  grand  mountains 
at  the  landing  at  Haverstraw  Bay.    Lay  in  my  tent." 

Thus  the  long  communication  notes  the  incidents  of 
experience  from  day  to  day  ;  the  marches  and  coaur 
termarches,  the  snow,  the  rain,  the  cold  weather,  with 
no  house  nor  refuge  ;  yet,  on  his  part,  excruciating 
suffering.  It  is  not  strange  that,  at  the  close  of  his 
letter,  he  hints  an  intention  to  be  ere  long  at  home.  It 
does  not  appear  from  hia  communication  when  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  De- 
cember 26th,  as  he  expresses  a  hope  that  he  shall  beat 
home  "  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  and 
sooner,  if  possible."  It  appears,  in  any  case,  to  have 
been  early  in  1777  when  he  received  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army.  It  is  proper,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  say  that  he  had  been  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  both  officers  and  men.  From  Gen.  Wash- 
ington he  had  received  special  commendation  for  his 
fidelity  and  skill,  and  in  repeated,  instances  notes  of 
invitation  to  dine  with  hiiii.^  In  his  resignation, 
therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  influenced 
by  the  slightest  disaffection,  either  on  his  own  part  or 
on  the  part  of  others,  but  abundant  evidence  in  the 
nature  of  his  physical  ailments  that  he  did  not  retire 
from  the  army  a  day  too  soon. 

Of  Col.  Baldwin's  life  and  career  at  home  our  lim- 
its do  not  admit  of  minute  detail.  He  was  far  from 
being  an  idle  man.  In  one  enterprise  and  another  he 
was  incessantly  engaged.  Honored  by  the  town  as  an 

2  "  Genernl  Washington's  compliments  to  Col.  Baldwin.  Ilequebts  the 
favor  of  his  company  at  dinner  to-day,  at  thice  o'clock.  Thursday 
morning,  April  25th." 

"General  Wabliington's  coni|illmentB  to  Col.  Baldwin.  Eequest.s  the 
favor  of  his  company  at  dinner  to-day,  at  three  o'clock.  Thursilay 
morning,  June  20,  t77i>." 
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olliccr  ill  I7KI  ;  as  a  member  of  nearly  every  comniib- 
tee,  and  generally  chairman,  for  many  years;  as  rep- 
resentative in  the  General  Court  in  1778,  ]779  and  in 
1780,  and  again  in  1800  and  tho  four  immediately 
succeeding  years,  lie  must  have  I'elt  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  respected  and  trusted  him. 

JSfor  were  Col.  Baldwin's  offices  and  lienors  limited 
to  Woburn.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  higli  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  tiie  first  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Stale  Constitution  to  hold  that  clFice.  He 
was  candidate  for  State  Senator,  for  Lieut. -Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  elector  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  "  At  the  election  of  representative  to 
Congress  in  1794  he  had  all  the  votes  cast  in  Wo- 
burn but  one.  In  August  and  September,  1796,  he 
had  all  the  votes,  and  in  November  of  that  year,  at 
the  third  trial  for  the  choice  of  the  same  officer,  he 
had  74  out  of  76  that  were  then  cast  in  Woburn."  '■ 

On  January  30,  1782,  Col.  Baldwin  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; was  member  of  the  Council  from  1785  to 
1796,  and  again  from  1797  to  1807,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Publication  from  1784  to  1785.  To 
the  publications  of  the  Academy  he  contributed  two 
articles,  one  on  "The  curious  appearance  of  the  ce- 
lestial fluid  produced  by  raising  an  electrical  kite  in 
the  time  of  a  thunder  shower,"  and  another  entitled 
"  Observations  of  electricity  and  an  improved  mode 
of  constructing  lightning-rods."  Both  these  papers 
clearly  show  that  he  had  by  no  means  lost  his  early 
taste  for  scientific  study  and  experiment. 

In  1785  Col.  Baldwin  was  made  Master  of  Arts  by 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  and  manifested 
in  various  ways,  ever  after,  as  before,  his  warm  inter- 
est in  that  venerable  institution. 

Tlie  name  of  Loammi  Baldwin  is  widely  associated 
with  that  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  better  known  now 
and  famed  afar  as  Count  Eumford.  In  childhood  they 
were  near  neighbors,  playmates  and  schoolmates.  As 
young  men  they  were  associated  in  attending  scien- 
tific lectures  at  Harvard  College  and  in  practical  ex- 
perimenting. In  maturer  life,  when  Thompson  was 
uuder  suspicion  and  hasty  accusation,  Baldwin  stead- 
ily befriended  him  ;  was  a  member  of  the  court  that 
tried  and  acquitted  him,''  and  in  various  ways,  not- 
withstanding his  own  lofty  and  undisputed  patriot- 
ism, he  vindicated  his  neighbor's  loyalty,  and  in  their 
subsequent  life  the  two  were,  to  the  last,  enthusiastic 
friends  and  correspondents,  though  separated  by  the 

^    1  Sewall's  HUtory  of  Woburn,  p.  387. 
■  2Aniong  Col.  Baldwin's  froqueut  allusions  to  Tliompson  in  hjs  diary 
and  leitoiH  is  the  following  : 

"  IVnS,  May  29,  fllondny  :  Obtained  leave  of  tho  General  to  go  to 
Wuburn.  Wont.  Decideil  tho  alTiiir  of  Major  Thompson  and  acquitted 
him." 

At  a  previous  date,  May  18,  1775,  vve  have  the  following  entry  In  his 
journal; 

"  At  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Major  Thouipson,  of  Con- 
cord, New  Hanipshiio,  convened  ut  tho  Meoting-bouse  of  tho  1st  I'ariah, 
In  Woburn,  on  Thursday,  tlio  18th  of  May,  1775,  at  2  o'clock  I'M.,  by  tho 
Coniiuittee  of  Con'cspondoncG  of  said  town." 


waters  of  tln!  Atltintic.  All  this  seema  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  considered  that  in  his  letters  to 
his  fiimily  he  repeatedly  expresses  the  most  intense 
antipathy  and  disgust  for  7'oriea  witli  whom  he  came 
in  contact  while  in  the  army.  Thougli  he  evidently 
regretted  certain  unfortunate  errors  and  circumstances 
in  Thompson's  career,  he  clearly  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  a  genuine  Tory. 

Colonel  Baldwin  was  widely  and  favorably  ■  known 
as  a  projector,  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  and 
an  assistant  engineer  in  surveying  the  route  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  Middlesex  Canal.  From  first 
to  last,  while  the  work  was  progressing  he  was  most 
assiduous  in  the  responsible  business  of  superintend- 
ing and  guiding  the  numerous  workmen.  And  when, 
in  1803,  the  work  was  completed,  he  arranged  for  a 
grand  jubilee  in  the  spacious  house  near  liis  home, 
which  he  had  previously  bought  of  his  old  friend.  Dr. 
Samuel  Blodgett.  This  well-known  house,  owned  by 
the  Baldwin  family  for  many  years,  at  length  passed 
out  of  it,  and  at  present  is  known  as  the  "  Wheeler 
house." 

Colonel  Baldwin  was  also  extensively  known  in 
connection  with  the  fainous  apple  which  he  zealously 
cultivated  and  introduced  to  tho  public  and  which 
now  bears  his  name.  After  bearing  for  many  years, 
the  names  successfully,  of  Butters,  Thompson  and 
Pecker,  it  came  at  length,  long  after  his  death,  to  be 
known  by  his  name  in  honor  of  his  interest  in  it  and 
his  special  efficiency  in  spreading  it  abroad. 

From  the  material  at  hand,  it  would  be  both  easy 
and  pleasant  to  extend  to  far  greater  length,  this 
sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  son  of  Woburn. 
But  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  it. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Colonel  Baldwin  was  sig- 
nally favored.  He  married,  first,  July  9,  1772,  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Fowle,  one  of  three  or  four  of  the 
old  Fowl e  family  who,  at  the  same  time,  bore  the  same 
name.  Sh6  was  the  mother  of  five  children — Cyrus, 
Mary,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Loammi  and  James  Fowle. 
All  except  Mary,  who  died  in  childhood,  lived  to 
maturity,  had  families,  and  were  in  various  ways 
highly  distinguished. 

Colonel  Baldwin's  first  wife  dying  suddenly  Septem- 
ber 26,  1786,  he  married,  second.  May  26,  1791,  her 
cousin  Margaret,  daughter  of  Josiah  Fowle.  She  was 
the  mother  of  two  children — Clarissa,  who  married 
Thomas  B.  Cooledge,  and  George  Rumford.  who,  as  the 
last  representative  of  the  old  family,  bearing  the  name 
of  Baldwin,  in  Woburn,  died  in  the  Baldwin  Mansion 
October  12,  1888,  leaving  one  daughter  (now  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Griflith), 

Colonel  Baldwin's  second  wife,  Margaret,  died 
October  8,  1799.  He  survived  her  eight  years  and 
died  October  20,  1807.  From  manuscript  notes  of 
William  R.  Cutter,  the  librarian  of  Woburn,  wo  are 
permitted  to  take  the  following  : 

"A  marble  tablet  on  a  granite  obelisk  surmounting 
a  tomb  of  probably  later  construction  on  the  highest 
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summit  in  the  Woburn  first  burying-ground,  contains 
the  following  inscription,  put  in  place,  it  is  supposed 
about  1810,  after  tlie  town  had  granted  permission 
that  such  a  tomb  be  built. 

To  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Loammi  Bald- 
win, who  died  October  20,  1807,  aet.  sixty-three. 
Erected  by  his  children. 

"  For  a  long  period  this  monument  was  tlie  most 
imposing  structure  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  iu  the  town. 
It  is  about  ten  feet  high  and  is  constructed  of  nine 
courses  of  granite  ashlars,  crowned  by  a  pyramidical 
granite  cap.  The  entrance  ro  the  tomb  beneath  the 
obelisk  is  coacealed  with  earth." 


GKN.  ABIJAH  THOMPSON.^ 

Xot  many  men  have  lived  in  Woburn  more  favor- 
ably known  and  respected  in  the  world  of  honorable 
and  successful  enterprise  than  the  man  whose  once 
familiar  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  De- 
scended from  the  emigrant,  James  Thompson,  who, 
in  1630,  came  in  Winthrop's  choice  company  to  the 
new  world  and  settled,  first  in  Charlestown,  and,  in 
1642,  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  magistrates 
in  the  newly  incorporated  town  of  Woburn,  General 
Abijah  Thompson  could  trace  his  line  of  descent  back 
through  six  generations  of  men,  all  of  whom  lived 
and  died  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  known  as 
North  Woburn.  His  father,  Major  Abijah  Thompson, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Sheriff  Abijah  Thompson,  in 
whose  large  house,  formerly  a  public-house,  but  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Oliver 
Fisher,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  May  20, 
1793.  In  1800  Major  Abijah  Thompson  built  a  house 
a  few  rods  north  of  the  old  homestead.  In  this  new 
house,  noiv  owned  and  occupied  by  Henry  Thompson, 
he  reared  his  young  family  and  had  his  home  till  his 
death,  in  1820.  Besides  his  business  as  a  mechanic 
he  kept,  in  a  part  of  his  house,  a  country  store.  But, 
though  highly  respectable  in  character  and  comfort- 
able in  circumstances,  he  could  afford  to  give  his  sons 
only  the  very  limited  opportunities,  common  at  the 
time,  for  educational  culture.  The  wide  world  was 
before  them  as  they  grew  to  manhood,  and  they  had 
to  find  their  way  through  it.  At  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  Abijah,  the  oldest  of  the  children,  em- 
barked, without  experience  and  wholly  unaided  from 
without,  upon  the  tumultuous,  and,  to  him  unknown 
sea  of  business  life.  In  a  loose  paper,  discovered 
after  his  death,  was  found,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
the  following  condensed  account  of  what  followed 
this  first  step  in  his  career:  "In  1810  I  left  home  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  to  become  an  apprentice  in  the 
business  of  tanning  and  currying  leather,  and  served 
four  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  commenced 
business  for  myself,  buying  leather  in  the  rough  and 
dressing  it  with  my  own  hands,  in  Medford.    I  began 
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with  two  dollars  capital,  selling  in  small  lots,  from 
one  to  six  sides,  to  shoemakers  from  adjoining  towns, 
for  one  year.  I  then  left  and  built  a  small  tannery 
with  sixteen  vats,  in  the  west  part  of  Woburn,  grind- 
ing my  bark  with  a  horse  and  stone,  and  tanning 
what  few  hides  I  could  find  among  the  farmers,— 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  year. 

"  I  had  two  ajjprentices.  Buying  leather  from  the  tan- 
neries in  the  county,  and  dressing  it,  I  then  took  my 
horse  and  went  to  Reading,  Stoneham,  Maiden  and 
other  adjoining  towns,  where  I  sold  to  shoemakers 
from  four  to  fi  ve  sides  each  about  every  other  week.  At 
the  same  time  I  picked  up  the  hides  among  the  farmers 
as  they  killed  their  animals  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Thus  I  increased  my  business,  as  capital  increased 
for  about  ten  years.  I  then  bought  a  tract  of  fifteen 
acres  of  land,  with  a  small  water  privilege,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  was  a  very  rough  place,  but  I 
commenced  clearing  it  up,  built  a  dam,  and  erecting 
a  building,  put  down  twenty  vats,  enlarging  by  de- 
grees my  business  as  I  gained  in  capital,  and  each 
year  putting  down  more  vats.  In  1835,  finding  my 
water-power  not  sufficient  for  the  business,  I  put  in 
steam-power  and  other  machinery,  and,  in  1836, 1  took 
in  Stephen  Dow  as  a  partner." 

This  short  account  involves  details  which  a  stran- 
ger to  the  business  ivould  not  even  suspect.  From 
these  small  beginnings  General  Thompson's  business 
went  on  increasing  in  its  extent  and  importance  until 
he  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  manu- 
facturers of  leather  in  the  United  States;  and  by  all 
who  knew  him  he  was  ever  regarded  as  no  less  honor- 
able than  he  was  successful.  And  when,  in  1866,  he 
retired  from  active  participation  in  the  business, 
though  tanning  and  finishing  leather  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  thousand  sides  per  annum,  and  having  a  large 
leather  store  in  Boston,  not  one  unpleasant  word  and 
not  one  suspicious  look  had  ever  occasioned  a  jar  be- 
tween him  and  his  partner,  or  between  him  and  any 
man  with  whom  he  was  concerned.  No  suspicion  of 
trick,  or  unworthy  resort  to  any  species  of  sham,  ever 
rested  upon  him  for  a  single  day.  He  well  knew 
what  "the  day  of  small  things"  meant;  and  he  had 
his  trials,  sometimes  numerous  and  severe.  But 
whatever  else  he  sacrificed,  he  never  sacrificed  a  prin- 
ciple nor  had  a  principle  for  sale. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  enterprise  General  Thomp- 
son was  obliged  and  not  ashamed  to  practice  rigid 
economy.  When  his  young  wife,  then  in  very  poor 
health,  needed  a  nurse,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
employ,  he  cheerfully  became  nurse  himself,  but  re- 
moved his  carrying-beam  from  his  shop  to  the  sick- 
room, so  that  he  could  perform  the  double  duty  of 
shaving  leather  and  caring  for  the  sick  one  until  her 
recovery. 

Immense  as  his  business  finally  became,  and  great 
as  was  the  burden  of  care  and  responsibility  resting 
upon  him,  no  man  was  ever  further  removed  from 
bluster  or  noisy  pretence  than  General  Thompson. 
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With  wonderful  equanimity  lie  always  seemed  calm, 
self-conlaincd  and  unpretending.  His  speech  never 
betrayed  a  loss  of  balance  or  self-respect.  Seeing 
and  deploring  the  evils  cf  intemperance  and  low  and 
profaiH!  talk  around  him,  he,  for  years,  made  it  a  law 
of  his  ealablishment  that  no  intoxicatiog  lifjuors  and 
no  profane  language  should  be  used  by  men  in  his 
employ.  Those  who  were  addicted  to  either  and  un- 
willing to  abandon  the  bad  habits,  need  not  apply 
for  employment.  Yet  the  law  was  madeand  enforced 
so  quietly,  so  wisely  and  so  kindly  that  there  was 
never  any  "strike"  and  never  any  serious  difficulty. 
To  some  of  his  workmen  the  measure  was  the  means 
of  permanent  reformation  and  very  manifest  benefit. 

Though  General  Thompson  was  one  of  those  men 
who  never  sought  and  apparently  never  desired  office 
— offices  from  all  quarters  sought  him.  He  had  an 
inherited  fondness  for  military  life  and  early  joined 
a  company  of  artillery  in  Lexington.  From  the 
office  of  sergeant,  in  1824,  he  rose,  in  182fi,  to  that  of 
captain,  in  1828  to  that  of  major  and  in  1835  to  that  of 
brigadier-general  —  the  last-mentioned  commission 
being  given  by  Governor  Armstrong  and  the  two 
former  by  Governor  Lincoln.  In  the  town  he  served 
several  years  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  He  was 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Woburn  Bank,  and 
also  of  the  Woburn  Five-Cent  Savings  Bank;  one  of 
the  original  directors  of  Faneuil  Hall  Bank,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  director  of  a  bank  in  Charlestown  and,  for 
many  years,  one  of  the  active  managers  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Insurance  Company  in  Concord. 

General  Thompson  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  men  ever  resident  in  Woburn. 
No  great  and  important  enterprise  failed  to  enlist  his 
sympathy  and  aid.  He  was  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  to  move  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  Woburn 
Branch  Railroad,  the  Woburn  Gas  Company  and  the 
bank,  of  which  he  was  long  the  president.  In  his 
relations  to  the  parish  and  church  of  his  choice,  he 
was  also  ever  ready  to  help  on  every  good  work. 
And  always  regretting  his  own  early  lack  of  educa- 
tional advantages,  he  evinced  a  like  interest  in  the 
schools,  and  especially  the  academy  of  his  native 
town,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee  and  the  treasurer, 
and  to  which  he  left,  in  his  will,  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  as  he  did  also  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  of  which,  from  his  early  manhood,  he  had 
been  a  member.  Of  his  large  fortune,  accumulated 
by  his  own  honest  industry  and  enterprise,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  a  large  number  of  worthy  objects 
received  a  share. 

In  his  domestic  relations  General  Thompson  was 
peculiarly  happy.  On  the  29tli  of  April,  1814,  when 
he  was  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  married 
Celende,  daughter  of  Captain  William  and  Arethusa 
(Munroe)  Fox,  of  Woburn.  The  mutual  experiences 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  con- 
tinued through  more  than  fifty  years  of  married  life, 
proved  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  of  wives  and  mo- 
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thcrg,  and  he  one  of  the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
Of  their  "golden  wedding,"  observed  April  2!),  18G4, 
the  local  papers  gave  a  deejiiy  interesting  account. 
After  various  approjjriate  exercises,  including  music, 
addresses  from  liov.  Jonathan  liidvvardrt,  a  former 
pastor  of  the  family,  and  liev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bodwell,  the 
pastor  at  the  time  of  the  festival — the  latter  read  a 
beautiful  poem,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  subse- 
quently published. 

General  Thompson  survived  his  wife  nearly  two 
years,  she  dying  September  11,  1866,  and  he  June  7, 
1868. 

They  had  four  children :  1.  Celende,  born  Febru- 
ary 13,  1816,  married  Stephen  Dow,  May  24,  1836, 
and  had  ffeven  children;  2.  Abijah,  born  June  13, 
1818,  died  September  11,  1826;  3.  Julia  Ann,  born 
September  16,  1827,  married  J.  B.  Doyle,  June  1, 
1854,  and  died  in  1867 — hud  two  children  ;  4.  Abijah 
Franklin,  born  September  17,  1829,  married  Mary  E. 
Wyman,  May  15,  1851,  and  died  August  5,  1861, 
leaving  one  child,  Arthur  Abijah,  now  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Of  the  business  firm  of  which  General  Thompson 
waa  the  founder,  it  is  proper  to  add  to  the  foregoing 
sketch  that,  though  represented  from  time  to  time 
since  his  death  by  various  other  names,  it  is  still  in 
existence  and  still  vigorously  prosecuting  its  appro- 
priate enterprise  under  the  names  of  his  grandsons, — 
Messrs.  Alfred  Abijah  and  Edward  Augustus  Dow. 


JONATHAN  B.  WtNN.^ 

Jonathan  Bowers  Winn,  to  whose  liberality  and 
property  the  Woburn  Public  Library  owes  its  exist- 
ence and  its  present  extensive  endowment,  belonged 
to  a  family  which  had  contributed  to  Woburn,  from 
the  period  of  the  town's  first  settlement,  many  of  its 
most  prominent  and  influential  citizens.  The  first- 
born child  recorded  in  Woburn  was  Increase  Winn, 
born  December  5,  1641,  the  son  of  Edward  and 
Joanna  Winn,  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Winns  of 
Woburn.  Edward  Winn  was  of  Woburn,  1641  ;  made 
freeman  1643,  and  taxed  in  Woburn,  in  the  rate 
for  the  county,  September  8, 1645.  His  daughter  Ann, 
the  wife  of  Moses  Cleveland,  of  Woburn,  is  the  ances- 
tor of  Grover  Cleveland,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States.  Edward  Winn,  the  family  ancestor,  died  in 
Woburn,  September  5,  1682.  From  Edward  Winn, 
the  early  settler,  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn 
traced  his  descent,  through  Edward's  son  Joseph, 
who  was  born  in  England,  and  who,  known  as  "  En- 
sign Joseph  Winn,"  died  in  Woburn  on  February  22, 
A.D.  1714-15 ;  and  Timothy  Winn,  sou  of  Joseph, 
born  in  Woburn,  Febiuary  27,  1686-7,  died  January 
5,  1752,  aged  sixty-five.  His  gravestone  is  standing 
in  the  Woburn  first  burying-ground.  His  son,  Tim- 
othy Winn,  born  about  July,  1712,  was  a  gentleman 
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Of  DOle  and  of  much  indueoce  in  his  day.    He  was  a 
natire  of  Wc-buru,  and  liis  place  of  residence  fulling 
within  the  boiinds  of  Woburn  Precinct,  he  joined 
the  Precinct  Church  May  4,  1740,  and  was  chosen  a 
dencon  of  that  church  December  26,  1752,  an  office 
which  he  held  during  life,  and  hence  came  the  reason 
why  he  was  better  known  and  generally  recognized 
fis  Deacon  Timothy  Winn.    He  was  a  man  noted  for 
bis  industry,   economy   and  success    in  amassing 
weaJth.    He  was  chosen  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  1756—57,  and  again  in  1773-74-75.    He  rep- 
resented Woburn  in  the  General  Court  17S7-88  and 
1791 ;  and  in  December,  17S7,  he  aud  James  Fowie, 
Jr.,  were  chcsen  delegates  for  Woburn  to  the  conven- 
tion which  met  in  Bostcn,  January  9,  1788,  respecting 
the  ratiScation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    In  all  the  early  attempts  to  set  off  Woburn 
Precinct  as  a  separate  town,  he  was  opposed,  it  is 
said,  to  the  measure;  but  he  favored,  it  is  understood, 
the  last  attempt,  which  proved  successful.    But  he 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  success  of  it.    He  died 
March  .3,  ISOO,  aged  eighty-seven  years  and  eight 
months,  a  few  days  more  than  a  year  after  the  act  of 
Court  incorpor.ating  the  Second  Precinct  as  a  town, 
by  the  name  of  Burlington.     By  his  wife,  Mary 
(Bowers)  Winn,  Dea.  Winn  had  two  children  that 
lived  to  mature  age,  viz.,  Timothy,  born  at  Woburn 
December  20,  1740 ;  and  Mary,  born  June  21,  1743, 
and  married,  January  2.  1777,  to  Col.  Johu  Waldron, 
of  Dover,  X.  H.    Dea.  Winn's  son  Timothy,  distin- 
guished in  Woburn  records  as  Timothy  Winn,  Jr., 
and  as  Ensign  Timothy  Winn,  was  a  gentleman 
highly  respected  aud  esteemed.    He  married  for  his 
second  wife  'Slxn-  Bridge,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Bridge,  of  Chelmsford.    By  her  he  had,  among  other 
children,  the  late  Col.  William  Winn,  of  Burlington 
and  Woburn,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Jona- 
than Bowers  Winn,  of  Woburn.    Among  other  fami- 
lies descended  from  the  first  settlers  of  Woburn,  Mr. 
Winn  traced  his  descent  to  those  of  Reed  and  Brooks 
and  Walker. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn  was  born  in  Burling- 
ton, August  24,  1811,  a  son  of  CoL  William  and  Abi- 
gail (Walker)  Winn.  As  we  have  shown,  he  traced 
his  lineage  through  Col.  William'  (his  £ither),  and 
Ensign  Timothy^  Deacon  Timoth)-*,  Timothy^  (died 
1752),  and  Ensign  Joseph-  (died*  1715),  to  Edward' 
Winn  Cdied  1632),  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Woburn. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  the  seventh  generation  of  the 
family  in  this  country.  His  father  died  April  13, 
18.56,  aged  seventy-one;  his  mother,  May  11,  1826, 
aged  forty. — Family  monument.  Hon.  J.  B.  Winn, 
in  early  life,  taught  school  at  Wilmington  and  North 
Woburn,  and,  after  learning  the  currier's  trade,  be- 
came a  partner  of  the  leather  manufkcturing  firm  of 
John  Cijmmings  &  Co.,  and  in  1S37  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  in  IS-il  established  the  leather- 
mauufacturing  firm  of  J.  B.  Winn  &  Co.  In  1S43-44 
be  comtnaJided  the  local  military  company  known  as 


I  the  Woburn  Mechanic  Phalanx.  He  filled  many 
i  minor  ottices  in  the  town,  and  in  monetary  and  other 
i  institutions.  He  was  elei'ted  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1853,  and,  as  already 
shown,  gave  the  money  he  received  for  his  services  to 
establish  the  Woburn  town  library.  During  the  Civil 
War  of  186'l-65  he  was  the  most  active  citizen  in 
raising  money  for  furnishing  soldiers,  aud  became  re- 
sponsible for  large  sums  of  money,  when  the  town 
was  in  doubt  about  their  l^al  right  to  pay  bounties 
to  soldiers  enlisted  by  the  town.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  present  Woburn  National  Bank,  and 
was  elected  president  of  that  institution  at  the  de- 
cease of  General  Abijah  Thompson,  In  1869  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  re-elected  to  that  high  executive 
office  till  the  year  1873,  when  declining  health  ad- 
monished him  to  retire  from  public  life.  He  was  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the  town 
of  Woburn,  and  appeals  for  assistance  by  other 
churches  seldom  were  unheeded.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  will  and  unswerving  integrity — his  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond,  and  his  death  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  citizens  of  Woburn.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
on  Pleasant  Street,  in  Woburn,  at  one-and-a-quarter 
o'clock.  Friday  morning,  December  12,  1873,  aged 
sixty-two  years. 

His  funeral  was  a  notable  event  in  Woburn; 
attended  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  a  large 
company  of  strangers  and  citizens. 

The  Hon.  J.  B.  Winn  married  Nancy  W.  Cum- 
mings,  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Cummings,  of  Wo- 
burn, boru  December  16, 1814.  She  died  at  Woburn, 
March  24,  1863.  By  her  he  had  two  children  only, 
both  born  at  Woburn,  viz. ; 

Marcia  Ann,  born  August  25,  1836;  married  Hon. 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  of  Woburn,  and  died  at  Woburn 
January  8,  18G2. 

Charles  Bowers,  born  May  15,  1838 ;  unmarried ; 
died  December  19,  1875.  A  notice  of  him  is  given 
under  the  title  of  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  of 
which  he  was  the  generous  benefactor. 

TIMOTHY  WINir. ' 

Timothy  Winn,  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Bowers  Winn,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  William  and 
Abigail  (Walker)  Winn,  and  was  born  in  Burlington, 
September  25,  1817.    He  was  a  partner  of  the  firm  of 
J.  B.  Winn  &  Co.,  leather  manufacturers,  and  by  his 
ability  and  strict  attention  to  business  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  that  firm.   He  commanded 
i  for  many  years  the  military  corps  known  as  the  Wo- 
burn Mechanic  Phalanx,  which,  during  his  captaincy 
i  became  one  of  the  best  drilled  companies  in  the 
State.    By  a  coalition  of  the  Democratic  and  Free 
;  Soil  parties  in  1851,  he  was  elected  as  a  representative 

'  By  W.  E.  Cutter. 
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to  the  Legislature  of  1652,  iind  in  I  StiO  be  u  aa  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Rep"hlican  Convention, 
held  at  Chicago,  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidency.  Although  not  holding  any  local 
town  otfice,  and  always  declining  every  attempt  to 
put  him  in  nomination  for  one,  he  was  always  active, 
by  influence  and  vote,  for  all  those  measures  which 
tended  to  elevate  and  improve  the  town. 

He  had  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  military  and  public  men  of  the  county,  and 
was  probably  better  known  to  tbem  than  any  other 
person  in  Woburn.  There  was  a  magnetism  about 
him  that  seemed  to  inapire  others  with  the  energy 
and  spirit  which  animated  him.  In  the  caucus,  at 
the  military  parade,  in  the  social  circle,  his  presence 
WAS  a  power  which  largely  contributed  to  succeis. 

He  married  Abigail  Maria,  daughter  of  Ezra  and 
Susanna  Kendall,  April  20,  1843,  by  whom  he  bad 
two  children — Otis  Kendall,  born  June  17,  1S44,  mar- 
ried Addie  B.  Norria,  June  17,  1S66,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 23,  1868;  Susan  Maria,  horn  May  1,  1S49,  mar- 
ried Daniel  H.  Lane,  of  Boston,  January  11,  1871. 
About  eight  years  before  his  death  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  which  the  best  medical  skill  was  pow- 
erless to  cure,  and  at  times  his  sufferings  were  intense ; 
yet  he  hore  tbem  all  with  a  brave  and  manly  spirit. 
He  died  in  Woburn,  November  28,  1873,  aged  fifty- 
six,  and  his  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Unitar- 
ian Church,  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  2d. 

In  his  charities  he  was  generous  without  parade, 
and  there  were  many  in  the  community  whose  bur- 
dens in  life  were  made  lighter  by  his  timely  bounty. 
He  left  a  property  estimated  at  a  large  amount.  He 
gave,  among  other  bequests,  $3000  to  the  town 
library,  S3000  to  the  town  for  the  cemetery,  and  $5000 
to  tbe  Unitarian  Church. 


COL.  MOSES  F.  WINN. 

Col.  Moses  F.  Winn,  son  of  Moses  and  iially 
(Johnson)  Winn,  was  horn  in  North  Woburn,  March 
5,  1806.  He  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Abigail  (Tidd)  Nichols,  August  30,  1830,  and 
died  August  S,  1875.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Increase  Winn,  tbe  first  child  horn  in 
Woburn,  and  on, his  mother's,  from  Edward  Johnson, 
authorof  arnxe  work  entitled  "The  Wonder- Working 
Providence."  Mr.  Winn  was  so  largely  identi6ed 
with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  town  that  a  men- 
tion of  the  public  places  he  has  filled  will  suggest 
the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  waa  held  by 
his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  one  of  the  select- 
men in  1856  and  1856,  for  several  years  an  overseer 
of  the  poor,  one  of  the  committee  to  lay  out  the 
cemetery  in  1844,  and  the  beauty  of  the  "city  of  the 
dead  "  is  largely  due  to  his  good  taste.  He  retained 
his  position  on  the  cemetery  committee  up  to  tbe  time 
of"  his  death,  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was 
prominent  as  a  member  of  various  committees  for 


;  public  buiUiings  and  other  purposes.    He  wastlectcd 
one  of  the  directors  of  tlie  ^Voburn  D:ink  at  the  time 
I  of  its  incorporation  in  1S53,  director  of  the  Woburn 
!  Agricultural  and  Mechanics'  .\^sociation  iu  1841,  and 
I  trustee  of  the  Woburn  Five  Cent  .Savings  Bank  in 
[  18-j4.    AH  of  these  positions  h£  held  at  the  time  of 
]  his  death.    He  was    also  president  of  the  North 
I  Woburn  Street  Railroad  Company  and  one  of  tbe  firm 
of  Nichol.H,  Winn  it  Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  and 
Winn,  Eaton  &  Co.,  leather  manufacturers  at  North 
Woburn.    Hs  was  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Massachu-setts 
Volunleer  Militia,  and  was  the  predecessor  of  Colonel 
Green,  commanding  the  regiment  at  the  muster  at 
j  Groton.    But  he  e-"5celled  niainiy  in  the  sweet  and 
unostentatious  churity  of  his  neighborhood  life.  He 
!  was  furemnst  in  everj'thing  that  tended  to  develop 
i  the  natural  beauty  of  the  town  or  [promote  the  good 
;  morals  of  the  community. 

He  aided  largely  in  building  the  Congregational 
meeting-honse. 
I     The  poor  and  suffering  found  in  him  a  sympathiz- 
ing friend.    He  felt  a  tender  interest  in  young  men, 
i  and  counseled  them  to  manliness,  honesty,  .^ohriety 
j  and  economy,  that  they  might  win  for  themselves  the 
re?pect  of  their  fellows  and  live  lives  of  real  value  to 
the  world.    Colonel  Winn  was  one  of  Woburn's  most 
esteemed  citizens,  and  his  many  good  works  are  held 
I  in  grateful  remembrance. 


JOHX  JOHNSON'. 

Mr.  John  Johnson  is  the  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  (Kendall)  Johnson,  and  was  horn  in  that  part 
of  Woburn  known  as  Cummingsville,  Feb.  12,  1S14. 
He  is  a  lineal  descendant,  in  the  eighth  generatiou, 
of  Capr.  Edward  Johnson,  the  line  of  d( scent  extend- 
ing through  Eflward",  William',  Edward',  Samuel', 
Reuben^  Reuben*,  and  John',  According  to  the  will 
of  George  Johnson,  who  died  in  Maryland  in  1G81, 
Capt.  Edward  Johnson  was  the  son  of  William  John- 
son, who  owned  property  "in  Cauterbury,  Kent 
County,  Old  England,  in  a  parish  called  Alfidge,  over 
against  the  Bishop's  Palace.'" 

As  a  boy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the 
ilountain  School  "  in  Burlington,  and  the  "  West- 
Side  School "  on  Cambridge  Street,  in  Woburn,  for 
about  three  months  in  winter  and  six  weeks  in  sum- 
mer. Iu  Oct.,  1831,  he  took  charge  of  his  grandfather 
Kendall's  farm,  receiving  for  his  services  seven  dol- 
lars a  month  in  winter  and  twelve  dollars  a  month  in 
summer.  Being  under  age,  he  gave  bis  father  one- 
half  of  these  wages,  and  with  the  residue,  in  Dec, 
1832,  he  paid  his  tuiticn  at  the  Warren  Academy  for 
the  winter  term  of  1832-33.  It  was  his  intention  and 
ambition  to  educate  himself  for  the  Universalist  min- 
istry, but,  frustrated  in  this  purpose  and  dissatisfied 
with  farming,  he  resolved  to  learn  a  trade.  His 
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friend,  John  Cummings,  urged  him  to  become  a  cur- 
rier, but  the  manufacturer  of  whom  he  sought 
employment  was  unwilling  to  accept  him  as  an 
apprentice  unless  he  would  attend  either  the  Baptist 
or  Orthodox  Church,  a  condition  with  which  he 
would  not  comply.  In  April,  1833,  he  went  to  West 
Cambridge  (now  Arlington)  and  became  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  Isaac  Hall,  a  wheelwright,  whose  wife, 
fi<?e  Hannah  Kendall,  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
mother.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Hall  as  an  appren- 
tice for  two  years,  receiving  thirty  dollars  the  first 
year  and  thirty-five  dollars  the  second  year  for  his 
services.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  about  six  weeks  after 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  left  West  Cambridge 
and  went  to  work  for  Thaddeus  Parker,  whose  shop 
stood  at  the  junction  of  Pond  and  Cambridge  Streets, 
in  Woburn.  He  afterwards  worked  at  his  trade  for 
Oliver  Parker,  and  in  1839  he  built  a  shop  and  exca- 
vated the  mill-pond  on  Burlington  Street,  in  Cum- 
mingsville,  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  followed  his  trade  here  until  1854, 
doing  more  or  less  of  a  farming  business  during  that 
period  on  land  purchased  of  his  favher. 

On  March  1,  1854,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Woburn  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Association  at 
an  annual  salary  then  of  $300  only.  He  still  retains 
this  position. 

In  Nov.,  1864,  he  succeeded  Bowen  Buckman  as  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Woburn,  and 
subsequently  became  vice-president  of  that  institu- 
tion, a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

In  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs  he  has 
been  somewhat  prominent.  With  the  exception  of 
the  year  1854  (when  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen)  he 
held  the  ofiBce  of  town  auditor  for  the  twenty-nine 
successive  years  beginning  in  1847  and  ending  April, 
1876.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
in  1854,  an  assessor  in  1851,  1852  and  1860,  and  has 
served  on  the  School  Committee  seventeen  years  in 
all,  being  a  member  of  that  board  as  early  as  1848 
and  as  late  as  1880.  In  April,  1873,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Nathan  Wyman  aa  town  clerk,  but  declined 
to  serve.  He  was  an  executor  named  in  the  will  of 
Charles  B.  Winn,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  who  liad 
in  charge  the  building  of  the  Woburn  Public  Library. 
In  politics  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  a  Whig  and  a 
Republican,  although  he  voted  for  Greeley  in  1872. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  First  Universalist 
Society  of  Woburn  so  long  as  it  retained  its  separate 
organization,  and  since  its  union  with  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Parish  he  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  latter  body,  and  has  been  one  of  its  deacons 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  always  evinced  an  interest  in  local 
historical  and  antiquarian  matters  and  by  research 
among  probate  papers  and  early  deeds  has  established 
the  fact  that  the  homestead  of  his  ancestor,  Capt. 
Edward  Johnson,  is  identical  with  that  of  ihe  pres- 
ent J.  R.  Kendall  farm,  situate  on  Cambridge  and 


Russell  Streets.  Capt.  Edward  Johnson  gave  it  to 
his  grandson  William  (son  of  his  son  John),  who  sold 
it  to  Thomas  Kendall  by  deed  dated  Dec.  11, 1688,  and 
recorded  with  Middlesex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  10, 
page  112.  The  property  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  Kendall  family. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Rosella  Malvina  Waldo,  daughter  of  Shubael 
and  Rebecca  (Crosby)  Waldo,  of  Chesterfield,  N.  H. 
She  died  June  8,  1845,  leaving  one  child,  Rosella 
Annette  (born  May  11,  1845,  died  Feb.  22,  1846). 
His  second  wife  was  Julia  Ann  Bulfiuch,  daughter 
of  Amos  and  Hannah  (Coombs)  Bulfinch,  of  Woburn. 
By  her  he  has  had  three  children,  all  living — Rosella 
Maria,  John  Warren  and  Edward  F.  Johnson. 

HON.  JOHN  CUMMINGS.' 

Hon.  John  Cummings  was  born  in  Woburn,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1812.  He  came  of  a  Scotch  family  found  in 
Watertown  in  the  early  days  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  His  great-grandfather  moved  from  Andover 
to  Woburn  in  1756,  and  bought  the  estate  on  which 
Mr.  Cummings  now  lives. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  largely  self-taught,  but  had  for 
a  brief  time  the  advantages  of  the  Warren  Academy 
and  of  the  school  at  South  Reading.  Entering  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Cummings  engaged  in  the  tanning  and  cur- 
rying industry,  associating  with  himself,  sooner  or 
later,  John  B.  Alley,  Charles  Choate,  Leonard  B. 
Harrington  and  Leonard  Harrington.  In  1868  he 
became  president  of  the  Shawmut  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  which  office  he  now  holds.  He  has  served  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  which 
redeemed  from  failure  and  conducted  to  a  triumphant 
success  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Exhibition.  He  has 
served  as  a  director  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  Fee- 
ble-Minded  Children. 

Mr.  Cummings  early  developed  decided  scientific 
tastes,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural  history, 
and  made  acquirements  which,  considering  the  occu- 
pation of  his  time  by  business  cares  and  duties,  are 
remarkable.  He  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic 
agriculturist,  with  an  ardent  interest  in  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

His  most  intimate  public  relations,  in  his  later  life, 
have  been  with  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  all  of  which 
he  has  rendered  inestimable  services.  Of  the  last- 
named  institution  he  was  for  seventeen  years  the 
treasurer,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  from  the  organization  of 
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thill,  comniittoc.  '^I'o  liirt  c()iirHfi;(!OUH  accciiliinco  of 
rcHpoiiBibility  mid  liia  Htroii}!;  liiiancial  HiJiJi)orl  Uio 
fricnda  of  the  scliool  largely  attribute  ita  rcseiio  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment  and  its  subsequent  remark- 
able development.  By  a  vote  of  the  corporation  in 
1889,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  of  treasurer,  Mr. 
Cummings'  name  was  applied,  in  perpoluity,  to  the 
Laboratories  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy, 
in  recognition  of  his  services. 

Mr.  Cummings'  remarkable  disinterestedness  in 
public  life,  his  severe  integrity,  combined  with  great 
kindliness  in  personal  intercourse,  his  powerful  intel- 
lectual grasp  and  strong  Scotch- American  eense 
Lave  made  him  one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  of  his 
native  Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
SHIRLEY. 

BY  REV.  JOSEPH  CREHORE. 

Shieley  was  originally  a  part  of  Groton.  It  was 
set  off  from  the  parent  town  and  incorporated  as  a 
district  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Court  at  its  session  in  January,  1753. 
Six  years  previously,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
town  of  Groton,  the  following  petition,  signed  by 
John  Whitney  and  thirty-two  others,  asking  for  the 
separation,  was  presented: 

"To  the  inbabitnnte  of  the  town  of  Groton,  assembled  in  town- 
meeting  on  tlie  first  duy  of  March,  1747  : 

"The  petition  of  ns,  tlje  subscribers,  being  all  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Groton,  aforesaid,  humbly  showeth  that  yovir  petitioners  all  live  in 
tlie  extreme  parts  of  the  town,  and  by  that  means  are  incapacitated  to 
attend  public  worship  constantly,  either  ourselves  or  families  ;  and  be- 
ing sensible  of  our  being  set  off  in  order  for  a  precinct  will  be  of  great 
service  to  us,  we  desire  that  we  may  be  set  off  by  the  bounds,  viz.,  begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  the  Sqtiannacook  river,  and  so  run  up  said  river  till 
i t  comes  to  Tow nseud  line,  and  then  by  Townsend  and  Lunenburg  lines  till 
it  Cometh  to  Groton  southwest  corner,  and  so  by  the  south  line  in  said 
town  until  it  cometh  to  Lancaster  (Nasliua)  riv;r,  and  then  run  downsaid 
river  till  it  cometb  to  Harvard  corner,  and  theu  about  a  mile  on  Har- 
vard north  line,  and  then  turn  to  the  nortli  and  run  to  the  waste  brook 
in  Oolcors  (Caucus  or  Nonacaucus)  farm,  where  people  generally  pass 
over,  and  from  tlience  to  the  mouth  of  Squannacook  river,  where  we 
iirst  began  ;  and  your  petitioners  as  bound  in  duty  will  ever  pray,  etc. 
John  Whitney,  John  Williams,  David  Gould,  John  Kelsey,  Pbinehas 
Burt,  Joseph  Wilson,  Thomas  Laugbton,  James  Patterson,  Jonathan 
Gould,  liobert  Henry,  John  Williams,  Jr.,  Jacob  Wlilianis,  William 
Farwell,  Jonas  Longley,  Oliver  Farwell,  Isaac  Ilolden,  Jarathmael 
Powers,  Philemon  Uolden,  Stephen  Jloldeu,  Jr.,  William  Simoiids,  Wil- 
liam Preston,  William  Williams,  Uenry  Farwell,  Isaiah  Farwell,  John 
Russell,  James  Park,  Daniel  Page,  Joseph  Dodge,  Moses  Bennett,  Jr., 
Caleb  Bartlett,  Francis  Harris,  Caleb  Holden,  Hezeklah  Sawtell." 

The  petition  was  read  "at  the  anniversary  meeting 
in  Groton,  March  1,  1747,  and  the  prayer  thereof 
granted,  except  the  land  on  the  easterly  side  of  Lan- 
caster (Nashua)  river."  A  delay  of  nearly  six  years 
occurred  after  this  action  of  Groton  consenting  to  the 
division  before  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained 
from  the  General  Court.    This  was  passed  and  ap- 


proved at  its  session  in  January,  ]7f)3.  A  small  ad- 
dition to  the  territory  embraced  in  this  act  was  made 
on  the  southern  line  by  tlie  Legislature  of  17G5,  and 
a  few  changes  have  been  made  since  that  date,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  in  1871,  when  all  that 
part  on  the  cast  of  the  Nashua  Kiver  was  taken  for 
the  new  town  of  Ayer.  As  at  present  constituted,  it 
contains  an  area  of  about  sixteen  and  a  half  square 
miles,  and  is  quite  irregular  in  form.  From  its  ex- 
treme north  point  to  its  southern  line  it  is  seven  and 
one-half  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  four  miles.  The 
Squannacook  River  bounds  it  north  and  east,  runs 
southeasterly  from  the  Townsend  line  on  the  west  to 
near  the  centre  of  its  eastern  line,  making  the  ex- 
treme north  an  acute  angle.  Groton  joins  it  on  the 
north,  Groton,  Ayer  and  Harvard  on  the  east,  Lan- 
caster on  the  south,  Lunenburg  and  Townsend  on  the 
west.  Its  distance  from  Boston  is  thirty-eight  miles. 
The  name  of  Shirley  was  given  it  in  honor  of  William 
Shirley,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  district  after  the  act  of  in- 
corporation was  held  March  1,  1753.  The  warrant 
calling  this  meeting  reads  as  follows : 

"Middlesex,  SS.  To  Nathaniel  Harris,  in  Shirley,  in  the  District  of 
Groton,  in  said  County  of  Middlesex.    Greeting  ; 

"  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  given  to  me,  the  subscriber, 
by  an  act  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New 
England,  for  dividing  the  Town  of  Groton,  and  making  a  District  by  the 
name  of  Shirley,  to  call  the  iirst  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  dis- 
trict, you  are  hereby  required,  in  bis  majesty's  name,  to  warn  and 
give  notice  to  all  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  qualified  by  law  to 
vote  in  Town,  District  and  Parish  meetings  to  assemble  and  meet  at  Mr. 
John  Whitney's  in  said  Shirley  on  the  Fii"st  day  of  March  next  at  nine 
of  the  clock  in  the  Forenoon. 

"  First  to  choose  a  moderator  to  manage  said  meeting. 

"  2'J.  To  chuseall  sncli  oflicers  for  said  district  as  other  towns  by  law 
are  enjoyned  to  cliuse  at  their  annual  meeting, 

"3iy.  To  conclude  where  the  next  district  meeting  shall  be  held,  and 
make  due  return  of  your  doings  herein,  to  myself,  at  or  before  nine  of 
the  clock  of  the  above  said  day.  Given  under  my  band  and  seal  at  Shir- 
ley this  ninth  day  of  February,  A.D.  1763,  in  the  2Glli  year  of  his  Bln- 
jesty's  reign.  John  Whitney." 

The  officers  chosen  at  this  meeting  were  a  moder- 
ator, town  clerk,  selectmen,  assetsors,  constable,  high- 
way surveyors,  tithiogmen,  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures,  sealer  of  leather,  fence-viewers,  field-drivers, 
carer  for  swine,  deer-reaves,  surveyor  of  lumber, 
pound-keeper.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  this 
time  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  about  400.  In  1800  the  population  was 
713;  in  1860  it  was  1460.  But  in  1871  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Ayer  took  a  part  of  its  territory 
and  reduced  its  population.  The  present  number  is 
about  1500.  The  property  valuation  rises  a  little 
above  $600,000,  and  the  annual  products  above  $200- 
000.  From  1875  to  1885  there  was  a  decrease  of  its 
manufacturing  industries  from  forty-two  to  eighteen, 
caused  by  the  fluctuations  and  depression  iu  the  va- 
rious branches  pursued.  A  gradual  recovery  from 
this  condition  is  now  being  witnessed  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  water  privileges,  yet  unused,  together 
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with  the  facilities  for  transportation  and  the  natural 
attractions  of  the  place,  which  in  beauty  of  scenery 
and  healthiness  of  location  is  excelled  by  few,  should 
render  the  full  return  of  its  former  activity  and  pros- 
perity a  matter  of  but  a  few  years. 

The  first  settlement  made  within  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  district  was  about  1720,  and  the  first 
farms  cleared  and  occupied  were  in  the  northern 
part. 

The  soil  presents  some  features  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Along  the  rivers 
there  are  large  tracts  of  intervale  land  that  are  excel- 
lent for  tillage,  and  that  yield  large  harvests  to  reward 
the  faithful  cultivator ;  and  upon  the  higher  lands 
there  are  many  valuable  farms.  There  is  also  much 
woodland  covered  with  oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  birch, 
maple  and  pine.  Running  through  a  part  of  the 
town  is  an  exteusive  range  of  coarse  slate,  which 
begins  in  Boylston  and  continues  through  Lancaster, 
Harvard  and  Shirley  to  Pepperell.  There  is  a  large 
acreage  of  light,  sandy  soil.  But  the  most  important 
feature,  and  one  that  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery,  as  well  as  furnishing  valuable  power 
for  various  mechanical  industries,  is  its  numerous 
water-courses.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Nashua 
River,  which  runs  through  the  southern  and  eastern 
part,  while  thenext  in  importance  is  the  Squannarcook^ 
■which  runs  along  the  northeastern  boundary  and 
flows  into  the  Nashua  near  the  line  between  Grotou 
and  Ayer.  The  Catacunemaug  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams,  one  of  which  rises  in  Lunen- 
burg, and  the  other  in  Lancaster.  It  flows  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  town  and  empties  into  the 
Nashua  on  the  southeastern  boundary.  By  residents 
along  a  part  of  its  course  it  is  familiarly  known  as 
Bow  Brook,  having  received  this  name  from  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Edgarton,  afterwards  Mrs.  Mayo,  who  ''sang 
its  praises  in  a  beautiful  poem,"  written  in  1838,  the 
firs',  two  verses  of  which  we  here  give  : 

"  Far  in  a  wild  and  tangled  glen, 

Where  purple  Arethusas  weep — 
A  bower  scarce  trod  by  mortal  men — 

A  haunt  where  timid  Urj-adfl  sleep — 
A  little  dancing,  prattling  tiling, 

Sweet  Bow  Brook,  tutor  of  my  muBe  ! 
I've  seen  thy  silver  currents  spring 

From  fountains  of  Castalian  dews. 
"  A  wilder  or  more  sylvan  spot, 

Ne'er  wooed  a  poet's  feet  to  roam  ; 
Not  e'en  Calypso's  classic  grot 

Would  be  iiu  fit  a  fairy's  home. 
The  birchen  boughs  so  interlaced, 

That  scarce  the  vault  of  heaven  la  seen, 
With  pendant  vines  are  wildly  graced — 

Ad  arbor  of  transcendent  green." 

Another  stream,  of  much  larger  importance  than 
its  name  would  imply,  is  known  as  Mulpus  Brook. 
On  these  several  water-courses  are  many  fine  privileges, 
the  best  being  upon  the  Catacunemaug.  Some  of 
these  are  improved  by  valuable  manufacturing  inter- 
ests; but  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  water-power 
uaoccupied. 


Burial-Geound. — One  of  the  first  needs  to  receive 
attention  after  the  district  was  incorporated  was  a 
place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  September,  1753, 
a  committee  of  five  was  chosen  "  to  find  a  centre  for 
the  district,  and  to  find  a  burying-place."  The  spot 
selected  by  the  committee  seems  not  to  have  been 
favorably  regarded  by  the  inhabitants,  as  another  lo- 
cation was  secured.  The  land  chosen  for  the  purpose 
belonged  to  the  "Proprietors  of  Groton,"  and  at  a 
meeting  held  by  them  March  7,  1705,  the  following 
vote  was  passed  :  "  4'''.  Voted  to  ye  District  of  Shirley 
four  acres  of  land  (where  their  burying-place  now  is) 
for  a  burying-place  and  a  training  field,  in  said  dis- 
trict, and  that  ye  Proprietors'  committee  be  directed 
to  layout  the  same,  providing  it  doth  not  infringe 
upon  any  former  particular  grant." 

The  committee  made  the  following  record  of  their 
work  : 

"  Shirley,  April  17,  1755.  Tlien  we,  the  subscribers,  pnrsnnnt  to  ye 
vote  of  ye  Proprietors  of  Groton,  have  laid  out  a  peace  of  land  for  a 
burying-place,  etc.,  in  ye  district  of  Shirley,  and  bounds  as  followeth  : 
beginning  at  the  nortliwest  corner,  at  a  chestnut  tree  ;  thence  ye  line 
runs  southerly  twenty-eight  poles,  to  a  red  oak  tree  ;  thence  easterly 
twenty-four  poles,  to  a  red  oak  ;  thence  northerly  twenty-eight  poles  to  ft 
(ttfd  white  oak  tree  ;  thence  weetotly  twenty-four  poles  to  yo  chestnut 
firet  nientioned  ;  the  same  j/eace  of  land  contains  four  aci  es  and  sixteen 
poles.  James  PitEgt^uTT,  Prop'"  Cluik. 

"  William  Lawuence, 

"  Thomas  Tahbem,, 

"  Samuel  TARcrLL, 

"  Ben  J".  Pabkee. 


Conimitte 


This  gift  called  forth  the  folio  wing  action  at  a  meeting 
of  the  district  convened  for  the  purpose  :  "  Voted  to 
chuse  a  committee  to  return  thanks  to  the  Proprietors 
of  Groton  for  a  Piece  of  land  for  burying-place  and  other 
uses.  Lieutenent  Powers,  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  Mr. 
Eichard  Herrington,  Captain  Harris,  Ensign  Walker 
was  chosen  this  committee."  The  unstable  nature  of 
the  landmarks  left  the  land  given  somewhat  open  to 
encroachment  in  subsequent  years,  so  that  land  was 
obliged  to  be  purchased  for  the  eiihirgement  of  the 
burial-ground  in  1861,  the  larger  portion  of  the  gift 
remaining  in  public  possession  being  then  occupied 
as  the  church  lot  and  a  public  common.  One  and 
one-quarter  acres  were  at  this  time  purchtised.  In 
the  following  year,  1865,  Thomas  E.  Whitney  made  a 
gift  of  an  additional  amount,  with  conditions  that 
were  accepted  and  agreed  to  by  the  town.  In  1849  a 
purchase  was  made  by  I  he  town  for  a  new  cemetery 
at  the  South  Village.  It  borders  on  the  Catacune- 
maug, and  is  partially  covered  with  a  young  growth  of 
wood  and  finely  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Artistic 
taste  combined  with  the  fine  natural  scenery  will  in 
time  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  burial- 
places.  It  is  enclosed  with  a  fence  composed  of  stone 
posts  and  iron  rails  or  bars  on  three  sides.  That  part 
of  the  fence  which  separates  the  grounds  from  the 
street  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  N.  C.  Munson,  and  was  built 
under  his  supervision  at  an  expense  of  $5000.  It  is 
an  iron  structure  resting  on  a  solid  granite  founda- 
tion, with  an  elaborate  and  finely  constructed  gate- 
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way  III.  Uio  centre;  the  columns,  arches  and  cnLabla- 
tures  conipoaed  of  Nova  Bcotia  Hundstono. 

'J'ovVN-Hou.sT!. — From  the  incorporation  of  tlio 
district,  in  1753,  until  the  meeting-house  was  built,  in 
17r)4,  meetings  for  municipal  purposes  were  held  in 
private  houses.  From  that  time  until  1839  the 
meeting-house  was  the  place  for  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business.  During  the  larger  part  of  this  pe- 
riod, if  not  the  whole  of  it,  the  meeting-house  was 
the  property  of  the  town.  But  in  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  which  transpired  and  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  municipal  oversight,  "The  First  Con- 
gregational Society,"  which  wiis  organized  in  1822, 
became  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Town  Parish, 
and  held  the  legal  claim  to  the  property.  Extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  were  made  in  the 
house  iu  1839,  and  it  was  then  ''  closed  to  all  secular 
gatherings  and  objects."  This  turned  attention  to 
the  matter  of  building  a  town-house.  But  no  decisive 
steps  were  taken  to  this  end  till  eight  years  later,  in 
1847.  In  March  of  this  year  a  communication  was 
addressed  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  by  the  execu- 
tors of  the  will  of  James  P.  Whitney,  notifying  them 
of  the  bequest  of  $500  by  Mr.  Whitney  to  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  building  of  a  town-house.  The 
terms  of  the  bequest  were  as  follows:  "I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shirley 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  appropriated 
towards  the  building  of  a  town-house,  with  a  commo- 
dious hall  for  holding  town-meetings,  and  suitable 
rooms  for  the  safe  keeping  of  records,  books  and  pa- 
pers belonging  to  the  town',  and  for  the  transaction 
by  the  Selectmen,  and  all  other  town  ofDceis,  of  all 
the  town  business;  provided,  however,  that  said 
town-house  shall  be  located  iu  that  part  of  the  town 
now  considered  the  centre  thereof,  but  not  placed 
near  the  south  side  of  the  land  which  belonged  to 
my  late  father,  bordering  on  the  Training- Field,  so 
called,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  said  land  ; 
and  provided,  also,  that  the  same  shall  be  built 
within  three  years  of  the  time  of  my  decease  ;  and  in 
case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  said  inhabitants  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  aforesaid,  I  then  give 
and  bequeath  the  said  sum,  with  all  the  interest  that 
may  have  accrued  thereon,  to  my  said  daughter, 
Henrietta  Parker  Whitney,  or  whoever  may  be  my 
heirs-atlaw. 

"I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  the  inhabitants  of 
said  town  of  Shirley  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  annually  expended  in 
ornamenting  the  burying-ground  now  belonging  to 
the  town,  by  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  same;  and  the  principal 
sum  may  be  appropriated  towards  the  building  of  a 
handsome  fence  around  the  same  whenever  the  town 
shall  so  determine." 

The  town  voted  to  accept  the  legacy  and  proceeded 
at  once  with  measures  for  building  the  town-house. 
In  the  mean  time  Thomas  and  George  A.  Whitney, 


brothers  of  James  J*.,  and  executors  of  his  will,  pro- 
posed to  give  $500  in  aid  of  the  building,  and  a  lot 
of  land  on  which  to  set  the  same,  upon  conditions 
which  the  town,  by  vote,  accepted  and  agreed  to.  A 
building  commiltee  was  chosen  and  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with.  Ground  was  broken  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and,  on  the  5th  of  July,  "the  corner-stone  was 
laid  with  imposing  ceremonies."  The  service  wna 
combined  with  the  4th  of  July  celebration,  which 
came  on  that  day.  The  address  was  given  by  the 
Hon.  Leonard  M.  Parker,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee. 

The  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $2953.75, 
including  the  furnishing,  and  was  opened  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  town  on  the  19th  of  September,  1848. 
The  public  recognition  and  celebration  of  the  com- 
pleted work  was  delayed  till  the  4th  of  July  of  the 
following  year,  when  services  fitting  to  the  occasion 
and  to  the  day  were  held,  with  an  address  by  Rev. 
Seth  Chandler,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregalion- 
alist  Society. 

Post-Office. — Few  things  in  the  progress  and 
rapidly-changing  customs  and  methods  of  our  civil 
and  social  life  mark  the  difference  of  the  present 
from  a  century  or  even  half  a  century  ago  more 
strongly  than  our  postal  facilities  and  melhods  of 
communication  and  transportation.  Not  till  fifty- 
eight  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  was 
there  a  post-office  within  its  borders.  In  1811  one 
was  established  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
Thomas  Whitney  was  appointed  postmaster.  Ho 
remained  in  oflice  till  his  death,  a  term  of  thirty- 
three  years.  About  twenty  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  oflice,  the  growth  and  business  import- 
ance of  the  south  part  of  the  town  required  another 
in  that  section,  and  one  was  there  located,  and  Dr. 
Augustus  G.  Parker  appointed  postmaster. 

Almshouse. — The  custom  prevailing  throughout 
the  New  England  towns  in  the  early  period  of  its 
history  for  providing  for  the  poor  dependent  upon 
them,  was  adopted  in  Shirley  and  continued  till  1837, 
a  period  of  eighty-four  years. 

"At  the  annual  town-meeting  the  names  of  the 
unfortunates  were  publicly  paraded,  and  they  were 
auctioned  off,  one  after  another,  by  the  moderator  to 
the  lowest  bidder."  The  moral  sense  of  the  people 
was,  in  a  measure,  awakened  to  the  wrong  of  this 
treatment,  and,  at  a  town-meeting  in  March,  1763,  a 
movement  was  made  for  providing  a  home  for  this 
class,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  provide  a 
work-house  in  this  district."  But  nothing  resulted 
from  this  effort,  and,  for  aeventy-four  years  more,  "  the 
gavel  of  the  moderator  was  heard  at  each  annual 
town-meeting,  hammering  olT  the  board  and  lodging 
of  the  unfortunate  pauper  to  the  lowest  bidder." 
The  following  are  samples  of  the  notices  which 
were  accustomed  to  be  posted  in  the  diff'erent  parts 
of  the  town  : 

"Notice.    TUe  Poor  of  tbe  Town  of  Shirley  will  be  let  out  la  lots,  for 
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one  \eaj- from  the  3rd  day  of  April  next,  on  Sftturday,  the  2!UU  day  of 
March,  instant,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  ut  the  store  of  Thomas  Whitney  & 
Son. 

"  JiMKS  PAnKEn,  Jn.,  for  the  Overaeei-s." 

*'  Take  Notice.  At  Whitney's  store  in  Shirle.v,  on  Monday  next,  at 
seven  o'clock  p.ii.,  the  wife  of  William  Longley  will  be  set  up  at  auc- 
tion to  the  lowest  bidder,  at  so  much  per  week,  from  then  until  the  tirst 
of  April.    Shirley,  Feb.  13,  1821." 

"  Notice.  David  Atherton  and  Mary  Davis  will  be  let  out  by  the  week 
for  one  year  or  a  sliorter  time,  at  Esq.  Whitney's  store,  Monday,  5 
o'clock  P.M.    May  5,  1828." 

In  1837  this  wrong  and  oppressive  custom  was 
brought  to  its  end.  Land  and  buildings  were  pur- 
chased, and  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  home  provided 
where  all  dependent  upon  the  town  could  be  well 
cared  for. 

The  house  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Whitney,  where 
the  first  meeting  of  the  district  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business,  after  its  incorporation,  was  held. 
The  farm  contained  a  little  more  than  100  acres. 
The  number  of  paupers  entered  and  cared  for  at  this 
home,  the  first  three  years  after  it  was  opened,  varied 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  each  year.  After  this  there  was 
a,  gradual  diminishing  of  the  number,  caused  chiefly 
by  the  effect  of  the  temperance  reformation,  till  "at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  year  there  were  but  from  three 
to  five  who  claimed  a  home  in  the  Alms-house." 

This  change  led  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  by 
a  vote  of  the  town,  in  1853,  as  an  economic  measure. 
Since  then  those  who  are  dependent  upon  it  for  sup- 
port have  been  provided  for  iu  private  families,  under 
the  direction  and  care  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Military. — The  "French  War,"  which  terminated 
in  the  surrender  of  the  Canadas  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Shirley.  Volunteers  from  this  district  were 
in  that  war.  "  Joseph  Longley,  who  held  the  ofBce 
of  first  selectman  and  town  clerk,  at  the  organization 
of  the  district,  entered  and  died  in  that  service."  In 
the  controversies  and  contests  which  resulted  subse- 
quently with  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  griev- 
ances imposed  by  the  King,  the  district  took  an  active 
and  det;ided  part  in  support  of  measures  for  maintain- 
ing the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Colonies.  The  first 
public  action  recorded  was  in  reference  to  the  "  Stamp 
Act,''  passed  by  the  British  Parliament.  It  was  at  a 
district  meeting  held  October  18,  1765,  when  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  to  its  representative  received  a 
unanimous  vote:  "Ordered  that  Abel  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  Representative,  &c.,  for  us  and  others  in  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  have  a  copy  of  our  views, 
and  is  desired  to  act  accordingly.  Is  it  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  every  thinking  person  in  the  Colonies  of 
North  America  is  greatly  alarmed  by  the  late  act 
of  Parliament,  called  the  Stamp  Act,  as  it  affects 
the  state  and  liberty  of  every  loyal  subject  of  said 
Colonies?  It  is  therefore  thought  by  your  constitu- 
ents that,  at  this  critical  season,  you  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  know  their  minds  upon  this  important 
affair.    We  look  upon  said  act  as  a  burden,  grievous. 


distressing  and  insupportable  ;  not  only  likely  to  en- 
slave the  present,  but  future  generations.  The  great 
and  heavy  load  lying  upon  us,  occasioned  by  the  late 
war,  with  its  increasing  interest,  and  all  other  inci- 
dental charges  at  home  for  the  support  of  government, 
&c.,  have  sunk  us  so  low  already  that  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  bear  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
'Stamp  Act,'  which,  if  it  take  place,  must  and  will 
immediately  prove  our  certain  ruin.  With  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  British  Parliamtnt  to  lay  taxes  in 
such  a  manner,  is,  you  know,  a  point  that  has  been 
disputed  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  We  are  far  from  saying  or  acting  any- 
thing whereby  we  might  be  charged  with  disloyalty, 
as  subjects  to  the  best  of  kings,  or  that  we  have  not  a 
proper  sense  of  the  British  Court,  but  we  do  think  that 
our  charter  privileges  and  natural  rights,  as  the  free- 
born  sons  of  Britain,  are  infringed  upon  by  said 
Stamp  Act.  Our  advice,  instruction  and  direction, 
therefore,  to  you  is,  that  upon  all  proper  occasions 
you  use  and  exercise  your  utmost  endeavors  and 
strongest  efforts,  in  a  modest,  becoming  and  respect- 
ful manner,  to  prevent  said  act  from  taking  place  in 
the  government ;  and  that  you  with  a  watchful  eye, 
upon  every  occasion,  diligently  guard  and  protect  the 
liberties  of  your  country,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
against  all  encroachments  and  innovations.  Like- 
wise we  desire  you  to  frown  upon  every  attempt  for 
raising,  by  way  of  tax,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
or  consent  to  dispose  of  any  already  raised,  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, except  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
government.  Also  we  would  signify  our  dislike  of  the 
late  act  of  violence  in  the  town  of  Boston,  and  every 
other  act  of  rage  committed  against  any  particular 
peison  or  private  property,  anywhere  within  his  Maj- 
esty's most  loyal  and  dutiful  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  Finally,  your  constituents  expect  that,  on 
all  occasions,  you  will  view  their  interest  as  closely 
connected  with  your  own,  and  at  all  times  endeavor 
topromoteit,  and  also  tbe  interest  of  the  province 
generally.  By  order  of  the  committee.  John  Long- 
ley." 

The  repeal  of  the  "  Stamp  Act,"  soon  after,  brought 
a  brief  period  of  relief.  But  new  grievances  call 
forth  further  action.  A  circular  was  received  from  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence  in  Boston,  setting  forth 
their  character,  and  action  thereon  was  taken  as 
follows  : 

"The  unanimoue  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  iJiHtrictof 
Shirley,  being  legally  aeasemhled  upon  adjournment,  January  the  11, 
1773.  Having  pj-ceived  from  the  metropolis  of  this  Province  their  votes 
and  proceedings  at  the  late  town-meeting,  and  having  taken  the  same 
into  consideration,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  rights  are  properly 
stated  by  their  committee,  and  that  they  are  infringed  In  those  Instances 
mentioned  by  them  ;  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  if  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  this  Piovlnce  have  their  salaries  from  the  king  — from 
wiiose  substitutes  their  appointment  originates,  and  without  whope  con- 
sent (let  them  hold  the  scales  of  justice  ever  so  uneven)  they  cannot  be 
removed— that  our  liberties  are  greatly  infringed  thereby,  and  that  wo 
shall  have  no  better  chance  for  justice,  no  better  securily  of  life  and 
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]iiii|Hirl  y,  lln\ii  lli(5  puujdn  liiivn  111  llii>  nmai  doFtjiiitii:  tjoiiiilry  iiiidci" 
"  W'l',   I  hcrcrni  n,   \v[Mi   i)no  [l(!lt'rr'li' n  to  tlio  opinion  of  nui'  fnllow 

(■k-clniH,  ilo  ((xpicfiFj  to  our  rt'iireMi'nl/ilivi-  our  doalra  tliat  lie  ijho  Llio  uL- 
iiiosl  iijllumu  u  (iiiit,  llio  juilgt'fi  of  Liio  Bupurior  court  of  tliia  province  bo 
plurcil  iipoii  iL  couBtituMoual  buBlB,  atirl  tlieir  siilarios  l)e  raised  to 
Hut;li  II  Hiini  nfl  will  supporh  tiiom  in  a  manner  Huitiil>lo  to  tiioir  dignity. 
And  wo  wiudii  liiitlipr  aay  tliat  it  is  our  fixed  drtorniination  to  join  witii 
tiio  peoiilo  tlirougli  the  colonitis,  ami  of  this  Province  in  jiitrUculur, 
nianfuiiy  and  cunatilutinnnliy  to  npposn  every  strido  of  despolisni  and 
tyranny,  iiiid  tliat  we  will  not  si  I,  down  easy  and  contented  until  our 
riglita  and  liherties  are  restored  t(j  us,  and  wo  enjoy  tlienl  as  at  tlie  bo- 
ginniiiK. 

'  Voied,  tlio  above  be  entered  upon  tbe  records  of  the  District,  and  an 
autlienticated  copy  thereof  he  sent  by  the  District  Cierli  to  the  Comniit- 
teo  of  Correspondence  of  Boston,  and  anotiier  to  Janioa  Prcscott,  Esq., 
ourreinosentative.  Voted,  alao,  tlmtour  grateful  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  tile  inlnibitants  of  tiio  town  of  Boston  for  their  vigilance  upon 
tills  and  many  otlicr  occasiona  of  like  nature. 

"John  Lonolet,  Die.  Clcrk.'^ 

During  this  year  the  act  puUing  a  tax  upon  the  tea 
bruuglit  into  the  country,  passed  the  British  I'arlia- 
ment.  This  fact  was  coinmunicated  to  the  selectmen 
of  Shirley  by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in 
Boston  by  a  letter  dated  November  23,  1773.  On 
this,  action  was  taken  at  the  town-meeting  in  March 
following,  when  it  was  voted  unanimously  : 

'*  1st.  That  we  will  neither  buy,  nor  sell,  nor  drink  {nor  suffer  it  to  be 
drunk  in  any  of  our  families)  any  tea  tliat  is  subject  to  an  American 
duty.  2d.  Tliat  we  will  stand  ready  to  unite  with  our  brethren  through 
the  Colonies  in  every  proper  measure  to  retrieve  our  libei'tics,  and  to  es- 
talilisli  tlioiu  upon  such  a  firm  basis  tliat  it  will  be  out  of  tlie  power,  at 
least  of  our  present  enemies,  to  wrest  tliem  out  of  our  bands.  3d.  Tluit 
tlie  tluinka  of  t])e  District  he,  and  bereiiy  are,  given  to  tlio  town  of  Bos- 
ton and  to  the  towns  in  tliat  vicinity  for  every  rational  and  projier 
moaaure  they  have  pursued  in  order  to  prevent  our  inestiniRble  riglits 
and  privileges  being  torn  from  ua  by  the  artifice  and  cunning  of  our  en- 
emies, who  are  endeavoring  to  lOb  us  of  tbe  fruits  of  our  honest  indus- 
try, that  they  may  riot  in  iilleness  nnd  luxury  tlieniaelves.  4th.  That 
the  District  Ciller  the  above  votes  on  the  district  booit  of  records,  and 
transmit  an  ntteeted  copy  of  the  above  votes  to  tlie  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence in  Boston.  A  true  record  of  the  votes  of  the  District  of  Sliir- 
ley  or  tbe  inhabitants  thereof. 

"Attest,  Obauiaii  Sawtei.l,  District  Cleric." 

When  the  time  for  something  more  than  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  promises  came,  there  was  an 
equal  readiness  for  active  duty.  A  town-meeting  was 
called  January  18,  1770,  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  "Boston  Port  Bill,"  at  which  it  was 
voted,  "That  we  make  some  provision  for  the  snlTer- 
ing  poor  in  Boston  and  Charlestown,  on  account  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  so-called,  and  that  the  same  be  done 
by  subscription.  Francis  Harris,  John  Ivory  and 
Obediiih  Sawtell  were  chosen  a  committee  to  receive 
the  donations  of  said  district  for  said  poor,  and 
ordered  to  forward  said  donations  to  Boston  or 
Charlestown  as  soon  as  may  be,"  A  still  more  de- 
cisive and  important  step  toward  severing  the 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country  was  taken  at  this 
meeting,  in  the  vote  to  withhold  the  "  Province  Tax" 
and  to  stand  firmly  with  the  "  association  of  the  Grand 
American  Congress,"  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  October 
of  the  previous  year.  The  following  is  the  record  : 
"  We,  the  subscribers,  having  seen  the  association 
drawn  up  by  the  Grand  American  Continental  Con- 
gress, respecting  the  non-iinportation,  non  consump- 


tion nnd  ii(m-(:xpoii,iitioii  ofgood;-',  et'.;.,  Kigncd  by  the 
delegates  of  this  and  the  delegates  of  other  colonies 
ol'this  continent,  and  having  atleiitively  coi'.Hidered 
the  same,  do  hereby  approve  thereof,  and  of  cvi-ry 
part  of  it;  and  in  order  to  make  the  same  association 
our  personal  act,  do,  by  these  presents,  under  tho 
sacred  tics  of  virtue,  honor  and  tho  love  of  our 
country,  firmly  agree  and  associate,  fully  and  com- 
pletely, to  observe  and  keep  all  and  every  article  and 
clause  in  said  association  contained,  in  respect  to  ex- 
portation, importation  and  non-consumption,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent,  meaning  and  letter  of  our  said 
delegates,  and  will  duly  inform  and  give  notice  of 
every  exception  and  contravention  of  said  agreement 
as  far  as  we  are  able;  and  that  we  will,  so  far  as  we 
can,  encourage  and  jiromote  a  general  union  herein  ; 
as  witness  our  hands,  this  18th  day  of  January,  A. 
D.,  1775." 

Nor  was  this  all.  Measures  having  a  somewhat 
compulsory  appearance  were  taken  to  bring  all  the 
inhabitants  into  this  agreement.  This  is  the  record 
additional  : 

"At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inlmbitants  of  the  District  of  Shirley,  held 
on  thelSlIi  of  .January  A. n.  1776,  Resolved  and  voted,  that  the  above 
draught  of  an  association  is  approved  of,  and  tliat  the  same  be  entered  in 
tile  District  booit  of  records,  and  that  the  same  be  signed  by  tlio  several 
inhabitants  of  said  district,  and  tliat  tlie  committee  of  correspondence 
see  tiiat  the  same  is  done,  or  inform  the  district  at  their  next  meeting  of 
eveiy  person  wdio  sliall  delay  or  refuse  to  sign  tho  same,  ao  tliat  the  dis- 
trict may  take  aucii  further  order  tliereon  as  tiiey  may  tliink  projier. 

"Attest,  OuADiAU  Sawteli.,  Dietrict  Olerlc." 

Only  two  months  and  one  day  from  this  date  came 
the  alarm  from  Lexington  ringing  through  the 
country.  Shirley,  in  common  with  other  towns, 
was  stirred  intensely  by  this  hostile  advance,  and  its 
patriotism  aroused.  Every  man  old  enough  to  bear 
arms,  but  seven,  "volunteered  his  services  and 
marched  to  Cambridge."  And  these  seven  were  pre- 
vented, not- by  any  reluctance  on  their  part,  but  by 
the  necessities  of  their  families,  or  their  age  and  phy- 
sical condition.  Oneofthcm,  William  Longley,  famil- 
iarly known  as  "old  Will  the  miller,"  bent  with  age 
and  supporting  himself  with  two  staves,  wanted  to 
join  tho  company.  In  response  to  an  allusion  to  his 
infirmity,  "True,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  handle  a  mus- 
ket, but  I  can  fight  the  red-coats  with  my  two  canes," 
brandishing  these  vigorously.  Eighty  names  are  on 
the  roll  of  the  Shirley  minute-men,  who,  on  the  alarm  of 
that  day,  yVpril  19Lh,  marched  to  Cambridge.  Immedi- 
ately alter  this  came  the  enlistment  of  eight  months 
men.  Thirty-eight  from  Shirley  responded  to  this  call. 
From  this  time  to  the  opening  of  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  1777  many  volunteers  went  for  indefinite 
periods.  Then  came  bhe  enlistment  for  three  years, 
when  thirteen  entered  tho  service  for  that  term. 
And  when  the  Legislature  of  the  State  decided  that 
one-seventh  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  be  en- 
listed, the  district  promptly  made  its  number  twenty- 
two.    And  as  an  encouragement  to  the  service,  it 
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"voted,  to  give  each  man  twenty  pounds  as  an  ad- 
ditional bounty."  Besides  the  call  for  men,  there 
was  a  call  for  muskets,  military  coats,  provisions  of 
food,  etc.,  "all  of  which  were  readily  contributed." 
In  the  schedule  of  apportionment  among  the  towns 
of  the  State,  of  the  thirteen  thousand  coats  required 
by  the  Provincial  Congress  for  the  patriot  army  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Boston  in  the  summer  of  '75, 
twenty-five  were  asked  of  Shirley.  The  response  to 
this  request  Avas  conveyed  to  the  Committee  of  Sa^i- 
pliei  in  the  following  letter: 

"Totlie  Gen'men  Coiuniilee  of  Siiplies  nppuynted  by  Congresa,  etc., 
To  see  to  the  Providing  Clutliing  for  tl>e  nrniy.  Gen'men  :  Tlieae  Are  to 
Inform  you  tliat  tlit  Dis'.  of  Shirley  liave  agreed  to  provide  the  Parte 
of  Coats,  Shirts,  Stockiiis  and  Britches  to  tliem  Assigned  and  thirty  Pure 
uf  Shoes  for  the  Benefituf  the  Coutinentle  army, etc. 

*'  By  order  of  the  Selectmen, 

"  Obadiah  Sawtell,  DmI.  Clerk. 
"  Shirley,  Aogust  y=  lO'i",  a.d.  1776." 

The  most  of  the  three  years'  men  enlisted  in  the 
early  part  of  '77  served  in  the  Fifteenth  Continental 
Regiment,  which  was  recruited  from  Worcester  and 
Middlesex  Counties,  under  command  of  Colonel  Tim- 
othy Bigelow.  It  was  a  regiment  distinguished  for 
ita  discipline  and  valor,  and  was  in  many  of  the  hard- 
est-fojght  battles  of  the  war.  It  had  part  in  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  in  the  trials  and 
Bufferings  of  Valley  Forge  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  in  the  crowning  glories  of  Yorktown, 
A  call  was  made  for  additional  men  for  the  service 
for  a  given  time  in  1780,  and  the  district  "  voted  to 
give  each  soldier  one,  one  hundred  silver  dollars, 
including  the  forty  shillings  per  month,  allowed 
by  the  state.  It  was  also  voted  to  give  them, 
each  forty  pounds  additional  in  hard  money,  for 
three  months'  additional  service."  The  next  year, 
1781,  at  the  March  meeting  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  paying  the  three-years'  soldiers,  whose  term 
had  expired,  the  amount  due  them  from  the  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  "  voted  to  raise  twelve  hundred  silver 
dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  other  money,  to  be 
immediately  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict and  others  owning  property  therein,  as  soon  as 
may  be."  This  is  the  last  record  of  tne  action  of  the 
district  in  relation  to  the  Revolutionary  War  with 
which  we  have  met.  There  is  mention  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  district,  to  see  that  the  families 
of  the  absent  soldiers  were  provided  for,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  matter  received  fiiithful  at- 
tention. The  muster-roll  of  Captain  Henry  Has- 
kell's company  of  "  minute-men  "  in  Colon^  James 
Prescott's  regiment,  which  marched  from  Shirley, 
April  19,  1775,  contained  the  following  names  : 

necry  Marshall,  captain  ;Sylvanu3  Smith,  first  lientanant ;  Ebonezer 
Cowing,  Becond  lieutenant;  John  Wuson,  sergeant;  John  Davla,  ser- 
peant ;  Ephraim  Smith,  sergeant;  Thotnaa  Bennett,  sergeant;  Joseph 
l)o'tge.  corporal;  John  Kelay,  coi'poml  ;  Aaron  Bennett,  corporal;  Jo- 
seph Longley,  corpoml ;  Thomas  Burkrnar,  drninmer  ;  William 
Bolton,  drummer;  William  Bartlett,  Eleazar  Bartlett,  Timothy  Bolton, 
Ahel  Chase,  Titufl  Colburn,  Jonathan  Conant,  Daniel  Cliatman,  Amos 
Dole,  Silaa  Bavlfl,  Jonatlian  Davie,  James  Dickerson,  John  Dwight,  John 
Xdgerlcn,  John  Gordon,  Asa  Holden,  Amos  Jloldcu,  Amos  tlolden,  Jr., 


Sawtell  Iloklen,  Stephen  Ilolden,  Zacbariiih  Holden,  I^einuel  I-lolilcn, 
Simeon  Holden,  Asa  Harris,  Simeon  Harrington,  John  Haskoll,  Benja- 
min Haskell,  Paul  Hale,  Seth  Harrington,  Sanuiel  Ilazen,  John  Ivory, 
John  Jupp,  Moses  Jenisen,  Daniel  ICeazar,  Joshua  Longloy,  John  Lung- 
ley,  Jr.,  Kduanid  Longley,  John  Longli'y,  Jonas  Longley,  Jonas  Loiig- 
ley,  Jr.,  William  Little,  Wallis  Little,  David  Piatt,  Abel  Parkei-,  Abel 
Parker,  Jr.,  Pbinebns  Page,  Daniel  Page,  Thomas  Peabudy,  Simeon 
Page,  Jr.,  Jonas  l^age,  Peter  Parker,  Jam- s  Pai'ker,  Obadiah  Sawtell, 
Jr.,  Ezra  Smith,  William  Sampson,  David  Sloan,  David  Wilson,  Epiiraim 
Wnrren„  William  Williams,  Ivory  Wilds,  Aaron  Woodbury',  .Samuel 
Walker,  Jonas  Parker,  Jr.,  Oliver  Livermore,  Oliver  FJetcher,  .lusepli 
Brown,  Thomas  Nichols,  Francis  Mitchell. 

Shays'  Insureection. — The  great  indebtedness 
incurred  by  the  War  of  the  Revolution  left  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  State  and  upon  all  the  towns.  Taxes 
became  onerous,  and  yet  were  hardly  sufficent 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  government 
and  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debts.  Many 
were  impatient  and  restive  under  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  with  which  they  were  encumbered. 
Out  of  this  condition,  which  was  but  an  effect  IVom 
the  war,  sprang  the  insurrectionary  movement,  which 
obtained  no  little  notoriety  under  the  leadership  or 
commaud  of  Daniel  Shays,  a  captain  in  the  war. 
Men  from  Shirley  joined  the  insurgents.  But  of  the 
number  there  is  no  record.  While  there  was  an  al- 
most unanimous  feeling  in  favor  of  some  movement 
to  ameliorate  the  existing  condition  of  things,  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave,  doubt  if  this  resort  to  forcible  meas- 
ures received  the  countenance  of  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people.  Among  those  who  toolc  an 
active  part  in  it,  were  two  brothers,  Sylvanus  and 
Nathan  Smith,  both  of  whom  had  been  officers  in  the 
late  war.  In  company  with  others  from  the  district 
and  parties  from  other  towns,  they  gathered  at  Con- 
cord to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred.  Their 
object  was  to  suppress  the  court  and  stay  the  flood  of 
executions  that  were  wasting  their  property  and 
making  desolate  their  homes,  until  some  action 
should  be  taken  for  their  relief.  It  was  Nathan 
Smith  who  made  the  somewhat  famous  address  to 
the  people,  as  related  by  the  historian  of  Concord, 
"declaring  that  any  person  who  did  not  follow  his 
drum  and  join  his  standard,  should  be  drove  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  let  them  be  court,  town 
committee,  or  what  else.  'I  am  going'— he  said — to 
give  the  court  four  hours  to  agree  to  our  terms,  and 
if  they  do  not,  I  and  my  party  will  compel  them  to 
it.  I  will  lay  down  my  life  to  suppress  the  govern- 
ment from  all  tyrannical  oppression,  and  you  who  are 
willing  to  join  us  in  this  ere  affair  may  fall  into  our 
ranks."  Smith  was  a  good  soldier  in  the  war,  and 
without  doubt  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty  in  this 
affair,  and  defending  the  freedom  that  had  been  se- 
cured against  unwise  and  oppressive  measures.  He 
died  in  jShirley  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six 
years.  A  company  from  Shirley  went  with  the  insur- 
gents in  January,  1787,  in  a  movement  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  court  in  Springfield.  The  town  records  give 
the  best  indication  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  among 
the  people  at  this  time.    In  a  town  warrant  dated 
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"Januiiiy  yo  2i),  1787,"  thei'R  wore  l.wo  (uLioIes  which 
read  iiH  IoIIowh:  "  Jst.  To  sec  what  tlie  town  will  do 
in  jcgiird  Lo  sending  provision  to  those  men  that  are 
gone,  or  about  to  go  (as  they  saj  )  in  defence  of  their 
rights  and  privileges.  2d.  To  see  if  the  town  will 
hike  into  consideration  the  present  depressing  cir- 
cumstances of  our  public  affairs,  and  consult  upon 
means  for  a  settlement  of  those  disturbances  that  are 
subsisting  in  this  Commonwealth." 

Upon  these  articles  it  was  voted  :  "  1st.  Not  to  send 
provisions  to  the  men  gone  from  this  town  under 
arms.  2d.  Voted  to  choose  a  committee,  agreeably 
to  the  second  article."  This  committee  was  chosen, 
and  reported,  recommending  a  petition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  "praying  that  all  disturbances  subsisting 
in  this  commonwealth  may  be  settled."  The  report 
was  adopted  and  petition  sent. 

Shirley  furnished  its  required  quota  for  service  in 
the  War  of  1812,  raising  it  by  draft.  No  note  of  any 
action  or  incident  worthy  of  mention  appears  in  the 
records  or  can  be  gathered  from  tradition.  There 
was  only  one  enlistment  from  the  town  in  the  Mex- 
ican War — Nathan  King  (2d).  He  was  in  two  bat- 
tles, in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded. 

The  Civil  War  oe  War  of  the  Rebellion. — 
The  startling  intelligence  flashed  over  the  country, 
on  Monday,  April  15,  1861,  of  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  aroused  the  people  of  Shirley,  as  it  did  the 
whole  North.  Informal-meetings  were  held,  projects 
discussed  and  services  tendered  by  persons  of  all  ages. 
Immediately  a  town-meeting  was  convened.  Ad  this 
meeting,  crowded  with  those  of  every  age  and  grade 
of  life,  the  following  resolutions  were  presented  and 
unanimously  adopted: 

*'  lUsolvcd,TUtit  tho  town  of  Shirley  pay  to  all  volunteers  who  have 
enlisted,  or  who  mivy  enlist  liereafter  for  the  present  war(theflamo  being 
rpflidente  of  said  town  at  the  date  of  their  enlistment),  thpsum  of  twelve 
dolliirs  per  month,  in  addition  to  the  compensution  now  made  by  gov- 
ernment; saidsum  to  be  paid  to  tho  families  of  any  mt  h  voUinteeis,  in 
their  absence,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  hereafter  named. 
And  should  they  fall  In  battle,  the  same  sum  to  bo  paid  to  tlieir  families 
during  tho  term  of  enlistment.  And,  if  any  sucli  volunteers  are  single 
men,  tho  said  sum  to  be  paid  to  them  at  tlie  expiration  of  tlieir  respec- 
tive enlistments,  or  to  their  legal  representatives.  Also  to  furnish 
them  with  all  suitable  and  necessary  outfits,  not  furnished  by  tho 
State  or  General  (rovernment,  at  the  discretion  of  said  committee. 

" /£f?flo/j'cd,  TImt  the  town  raise  the  sum  of  five  hundred  do] lars  for 
the  purpose  above  mentioned,  and  that  tiie  same  be  assessed  the  present 
year  ;  and  that  the  town  treasurer  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  bor- 
row any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  the  purposes  specified,  not  to  exceed 
ton  thonsaud  dollars." 

Measures  were  taken  at  this  meeting  for  raising  a 
company  for  the  Fifty-third  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
This  company,  when  organized,  took  the  name  of 
"Munson  Guards,"  in  honor  of  N.  C.  Munson,  from 
whom  it  received  the  generous  gift  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  At  a  meeting  held  April  28,  18G2,  further 
action  was  taken  in  behalf  of  the  families  of  those  in 
the  service.  It  was  voted  "to  raise  and  assess  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  federal  army,  and  that  the  same,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  paid  out 


by  the  Hclrctmcii  to  families  whore  they  are  certain 
the  same  will  bo  refunded  by  the  State."  1 
In  .(uly  of  this  yciir,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  *| 
President  for  more  soldiers,  the  quota  of  the  town  ■} 
was  sixteen.    This  was  soon  filled,  the  town  vot-  ' 
ing,  at  a  meeting  held  on  tho  23d  of  the  month,  a  -i 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  soldier,  and  ' 
authorizing  the  treasurer  to  secure  a  loan  of  sixteen  ; 
hundred  dollars  for  this  ])urpo8e.  When,  a  year  later,  ' 
another  call  came  from  the  President  for  still  more  ] 
men,  to  fill  the  ranks  that  were  being  depleted  by  ; 
lo.-ses  and  expirations  of  terms  of  service,  volunteer  ' 
enlistments  had  reached  their  limit,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  draft  the  number  required.    To  meet  its 
duty  to  these,  the  town  voted,  at  a  meeting  held  July  ; 
27,  18G3,  to  "  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  its  j 
quota  of  drafted  men,  or  their  substitutes,  who  go  i 
into  the  service  under  the  late  call  of  the  President  • 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  furnish  State  aid  to  j 
their  families  according  to  law."    Other  action,  of  s 
record,  for  maintaining  its  part,  by  the  town,  in  this  " 
crisis  of  the  nation's  life,  was  on  July  5,  1864,  when 
it  was  voted  "to  raise  two  thousand  dollars,  to  pay 
volunteers  that  have  been  enlisted  for  this  town,  or 
may  hereafter  be  obtained  to  fill  the  quota  next  called 
for  by  the  President."    Also,  "that  the  selectmen, 
after  expending  the  two  thousand  dollars  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting,  be  further  authorized  to 
pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  each  and 
every  recruit  they  may  obtain,  in  order  that  our  full 
quota  be  kept  up."    And  then,  a  month  later,  it  was 
voted,  "that  the  town  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  gold  to  each  and  every  volunteer  who 
will  enlist,  or  to  any  enrolled  man  who  will  furnish 
a  substitute,  to  fill  this  town's  quota  under  the  call  of 
the  President  for  five  hundred  thousand  men."  A 
few  months  later  a  rumor  was  prevalent  of  an  ex- 
pected call  for  additional  recruits,  and  on  November 
8tli  it  was  voted  "  that  the  selectmen  be  constituted 
a  committee,  and  authorized  immediately  to  borrow 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars,  and  pro- 
cure recruits  to  fill  an  anticipated  call  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men."    One  more  item  completes  the 
record  of  municipal  appropriation  and  activity  for 
this  important  and  trying  period.    January  24,  18G5, 
but  a  little  move  than  two  months  before  the  note  of 
final  victory  rang  exultiugly  through  the  land,  a 
meeting  was  convened,  at  which  the  selectmen  were 
"  authorized  to  procure  and  put  into  the  service  of 
the  Unifed  States,  fifteen  men,  in  addition  to  those 
already  in."    Also,  "  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  sutii- 
cient  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  to  each  of  the  men  who  have  been  put  in  or 
may  be  put  in  before  the  18th  of  March,  1865 — who 
have  not  been  paid  according  to  a  previous  vote  o( 
the  town." 

The  whole  number  of  men  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice from  the  town,  and  credited  to  it  on  the  rolls, 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight — about  one-tenth 
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"  of  the  full  number  of  its  population  during  these 
;  years.    Two  of  these  served  in  the  navy.    The  loss 

I by  cieath  on  the  field,  or  from  wounds,  and  disease 
caused  by  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  army  life, 
was  tweniy-one. 
i      During  all  these  intensely  anxious  years,  those  who 
i  remained  at  home  were,  in  common  with  all  the 
I   towns,  constantly  engaged  in  procuring  and  furnish- 
ing supplies  for  the  needs  and  comforts  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  camp  and  hospital.    The  full  appro- 
;    priation  and  expenditure  of  the  town  for  the  men  it 
'    T)ut  into  the  service  by  enlistment  and  draft  amounted 
j   to  about  eight  thousand  dollars.    The  complete  list 
of  the  names  of  these  men  is  here  given  : 

Armij. — John  H.  Alger.  Hicliael  T.  Ames,  James  Armstrong,  Octave 
ADedette,  George  W.  Baker,  Oliver  Balcolm,  Horace  A.  Balcolm,  Frank 
Balcolm,  Tliomas  Baley,  George  V.  Barrett,  George  H.  Beard,  Frank  U. 
I  BoyotOD,  Andrew  Blood,  Christoff  Brockennaa,  Cliarlea  H.  Brown, 
^-  Joseph  Brooker,  JJorman  n.  Briice,  Henry  Bunnell,  Henry  S.  Butler, 
i^,  Uedard  Bonrcard,  Edward  E.  Carr,  Norton  E.  Cbaniberlain,  Charlea  P. 
"  Chandler,  Andrew  J.  Clougb,  Philip  Couner^,  Cliarles  H.  Cowdrey, 
*  Moses  Cram,  John  R.  Cram,  Thomas  Daley,  Michael  Daiilon,  Granville 
^  C.  W.  Davis,  Chaa.  B.  Davis,  Henry  A.  Dixon,  Edward  Donahue,  Percy 
|-H  Dontine,  Joseph  Duprey,  listes  Elliott, Heniy  Elmore,  Owen  Elmore, 
^  Geo.  A.  Farmer,  W.  H.  Farmer,  Joseph  A.  Farnworth,  John  W.  Farren, 
'^SimoQ  Fields,  Jeremiah  Flynn,  George  F.  Fuller,  Patrick  Gutely,  John 
(Gately,  Bock  St  Goah,  John  Goodhue,  John  Gose,  William  Greenalgh, 
^Benjamin  Grovner,  James  Haley,  William  L.  Harris,  Albert  L.  Hart- 
•  irell,  Jamea  Hawksnorth,  George   Hayoes,  Alviu  Henry,  George  0. 
|,nUl,  William  Hodgman,  Chailes  Hoffuian,  Eobertus  F.  Holden,  Stephen 
■Howard,  Henry  Johnson,  Joseph  us  Jones,  Albert  Kilburn,  Cbarle.,  E. 
'  Kilbnm,  Clesson  Kenuey,  Daniel  L.  King,  Peter  King,  Thomas  Kit- 
'  cr^ge,  Thomas  Kelley,  Carle  Lamerlain,  Samuel  Lane,  Geo.  A.  Laucey, 
John  B.  Lapine,  Joseph  Lasier,  Peter  Lav  ily,  George  F.  Lawrence,  James 
H-  Little,  John  H.  Linehan,  Stephen  W.  Longley,  Harriman  Longley, 
;  Trank  Lovely,  Wm.McGill,  Phelix  McGovern,  Isaacs.  lIcDaniels,  John 
McCarty,  James  McGill,  Daniel  Mahoney,  George  H.  Muson,  William 
'■  UcLelland,  Walter  Mitchell,  David  .Morrell,  William  M.  Sloses,  George 
■  UuDjoD,  Emery  Munyon,  Thomas  McGovern,  Joel  C.  Neat,  Harrison 
[  Kelson,  Alexander  Nelson,  Abel  Nickless,  DanUl   O'Hfrn,  Jlichael 
[  O'Jfeal,  George  F.  Parker,  Slarcns  M.  Parnienter,  Sidney  Parris,  John 
W  n-<»rsoD,  Charlea  W.  Eicharda,  John  lloacli,  Charlea  F.  Ilobbiue.  Har- 

iton  W.  Sanders,  Otis  Sartell,  Charles  P.  Sartell,  James  Sawtell,  B. 
mith,  Marcus  M.  Spaulding,  Lorenzo  Spauldiog,  Heni7  B.  Story, 
ry  Taylor,  Walter  Taylor,  Granville  P.  Travis,  James  Taylor,  Wal- 
Jnderwood,  William  W,  "Underwood,  William  F.  Warren,  Henry 
Waters,  Stephen  Wheeler,  John  Wheeler,  John  G.  White,  Henry  K. 
(e,  Wellington  S.  White,  Walker  Wright,  Frederick  Wilson,  John 
jieroma. 
roy. — Charlea  Love,  Charles  E.  Bichards. 
llLLS,  MANtIFACTTJKEE.S  AND  MANtTFACTORIES. — 
.6  all  newly  settled  communities,  Groton,  of  which 
present  Shirley  then  formed  a  part,  in  the  early 
t  of  her  settlement  lacked  the  means  of  supplying 
wants  and  needs  of  her  early  settlers. 
Vhile  the  newly  cultivated  land  yielded  rich 
vests  of  golden  grain  to  the  worker,  he  was  unable 
;onvert  this  grain  into  meal  without  the  aid  of  a 
1,  and  there  was  none  in  Groton,  nor,  in  fact,  did 
h  a  mill  exist  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years  from 
lirst  settlement ;  hence  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
colonists  were  obliged  to  use  hand-mills  or  samp- 
rtars  to  grind  their  corn,  but  no  record  of  their  use 
HtB,  either  written  or  traditional, 
kir.  Butler  says,  in  hia  "  History  of  Groton,"  that 
:  first  corn-mill  erected  within  the  territory  of 


Groton  was  by  John  Prescott,  in  company  with  his 
son,  Jonas  Prescott,  who  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  inhabitant  of  Groton.  This  mill  stood  on  a 
small  stream  of  water  in  what  was  then  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territory,  but  in  what  is  now  the  north- 
erly section  of  Harvard  ;  and  there  it  stands  yet  and 
is  devoted  to  its  original  purpose. 

A  few  years  after  this  mill  was  erected  the  Indians 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Harvard,  but,  fortunately 
for  the  people,  this  property  was  overlooked,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  its  work  after  a  lapse  of  over  two  centuries, 
it  having  been  erected  in  1673. 

For  eight  years  this  mill  was  the  only  one  the  in- 
habitants of  this  section  had  to  carry  their  grain  to, 
and  in  consequence  was  constantly  engaged — in  fact, 
such  was  the  press  of  work  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  enacted  it  law  requiring  the  proprietor  of  the  mill 
to  set  apart  the  second  and  sixth  days  of  each  week  for 
the  purpose  of  grinding  the  grain  of  the  people  of 
Groton  on  those  days. 

In  1681  James  Prescott,  who  was  active  in  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  mill  above  mentioned,  erected  another 
mill  on  the  easterly  boundary  of  the  territory,  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Stony  Brook,  near  its  issue  from  Forge 
Pond  (so-called),  being  witliin  the  limits  of  the  present 
town  of  Westford. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  territory  of  the 
present  Shirley  was  first  settled  in  1720,  and  the 
northerly  part  was  soon  taken  up  for  farms ;  but  all 
grain  had  to  be  carried  to  the  old  mill,  now  in  Har- 
vard, or  to  the  Forge  Pond  mill,  now  iu  Westford,  to 
be  ground. 

We  of  the  present  day  cannot  understand  the  hard- 
ship this  was  to  the  early  settler  to  carry  grain  for  a 
distance  of  from  four  to  ten  miles  over  rough  roads, 
often  mere  bridle-paths  cut  through  the  woods — no 
such  roads  or  highways  as  we  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  used  to.  Few  of  our  forefathers  were  the  Ibr- 
tunate  possessors  of  horses,  for  they  were  luxuries  in 
those  days,  and  as  for  light  carriages,  they  did  not  exist ; 
so  that  the  early  settlers  were  compelled  to  use  ox- 
teams  and  even  wheelbarrows  to  transport  the  grain, 
and,  indeed,  many  were  the  loads  borne  on  the  strong 
shoulders  of  the  hardy  settlers,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Through  rain  and  shine,  snow  and  hail,  they  bore 
their  burdens  over  the  weary  miles,  often  compelled  to 
make  two  trips  ere  they  could  bring  back  the  meal 
they  required  for  their  sustenance,  for  the  mills  were 
small  and  unable  to  fulfill  all  the  demands  made  upon 
them  with  facility. 

The  first  mill  in  the  limits  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Shirley  was  built  by  William  Longley,  an  early 
settler,  and  Samuel  Hazen,  who  settled  here  in  1749. 
This  was  a  grist-mill  to  which  was  added  later  a  saw- 
mill. 

This  mill  was  a  small  one  of  but  a  single  run  of 
stones,  and  was  not  furnished  with  the  means  for  bolt- 
ing flour. 

But  such  were  the  needs  of  the  people  that  the  un- 
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dorliilcing,  small  tiuiiigh  ib  wiim,  waa  conaidcrod  as  a 
burbiiiger  of  beUer  times. 

This  mill  stood  on  the  site  ol'  the  "Sliij'lcy  (  'utloii- 
MiU,"  belter  known  perhaps  aa  the  "  Red  JVlill,"  wliieli 
wns  destroyed  by  fire  in  ISGT. 

The  above  piirtnerBhip  liiated  but  a  few  years,  Mr. 
Hazen  selling  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Longley,  who 
continued  to  serve  his  patrons  as  "  miller"  until  old 
age  compelled  him  to  retire,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son. 

,  Aa  the  years  rolled  on  these  mills,  went  to  decay 
and  others  were  built  upon  the  same  privilege,  but 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  by  one  Henry 
Haskell.  These  mills  afterwards  were  owned  by 
Israel  Longley,  Eaq.,  who  sold  them  to  Thomas  Hazen, 
who,  in  turn,  sold  them  to  Israel  Longley,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  owner-  In  1872  the  mills  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Munson  and  the  grist-mill 
was  used  for  other  purposes. 

George  Davis,  Esq.,  next  became  the  owner  of  the 
saw-mill  and  for  some  years  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  in  lumber,  furnishing  in  quantities  large  or 
small  to  suit  the  requirements  of  purchasers.  In  1886 
he  ceased  to  carry  on  business  at  the  mills,  and  they 
remained  idle  until  the  following  year,  when  the  pro- 
perty was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gilbert  M.  Ballou,  of 
Shirley.  Heat  once  repaired  the  buildings  and  erected 
in  connection  with  the  mill  a  large  carpenter's  shop, 
and  fitted  it  up  with  a  full  line  of  wood-working  ma- 
chines necessary  to  carry  on  his  trade. 

Mr.  Ballou  has  done  quite  an  extensive  business  in 
sawing  lumber  since  he  started,  the  first  year  sawing 
out  about  150,000  feet,  and  he  has  since  turned  out 
from  250,000  to  300,000  feet  annually.  It  might  well 
be  supposed  that  the  supply  of  trees  of  a  size  suitable 
for  lumber  would  have  been  exhausted  long  ago,  but 
each  season  brings  its  full  supply  of  logs,  and  the 
space  in  front  of  his  mill  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
great  ]>iles  of  pine  and  chestnut  logs  waiting  to  be 
turned  into  boards. 

The  second  grist-mill  was  built  on  Mulpus  Brook, 
in  that  part  of  the  town  known  as  Wood's  Village. 
This,  too,  like  the  one  on  the  Catacunemaug,  con- 
tained but  one  run  of  stones  and  was  wanting  many 
of  those  conveniences  now  considered  necessary. 

But  it  fiUed  a  long-felt  want,  for,  being  situated  at 
the  opposite  border  of  the  town  from  the  other  mil!, 
it  greatly  shortened  the  distance,  thereby  proving  a 
great  accommodation  to  the  dwellers  in  its  vicinity. 

Francis  Harris  was  the  first  owner  of  this  mill,  and 
James  Dickson  erected  a  saw  mill  in  connection  with 
it,  both  of  which  were  afterwards  owned  and  operated 
by  the  same  person. 

These  mills  passed  through  many  hands,  until  in 
1822  .Jonathan  Kilburn  became  the  owner,  and  they 
were  operated  by  him  until  his  death,  in  1881. 

Mr.  Kilburn  was  an  energetic  business  man,  sparing 
neither  time  nor  expense  in  fitting  up  his  mill  to  meet 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  public.    This  mill, 


after  ils  renovation,  was  betler  fitted  for  Ibe  wiirk  of 
milling  I  ban  its  predcctasor,  it  cousiHting  of  two  7  una 
of  stonfHand  an  apparatus  for  i-ifting  the  wheat  aa  it 
entered  the  liopper,  and  I'oi'  bolting  it  after  it  was 
ground.  The  mill  was  also  furnished,  with  a  second 
bolt  that  was  used  in  sifting  flour  from  the  meal  of 
the  coaiser  grains.  Mr.  Kilburn  did  a  large  lumber 
business  in  connection  with  his  (jrist-mill. 

The  third  mill  for  grinding  was  erected  on  the  Cat- 
acunemaug, a  little  above  that  of  Messrs.  Longley  & 
Hazen,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream,  by 
Joseph  Edgarton.  This  was  abandoned  after  a  few 
years,  the  owner  deeming  it  of  no  avail  to  compete 
with  his  long-established  neighbors  below  him. 

The  fourth  grist-mfll,  with  saw-mill  connected,  was 
built  by  Jonas  Longley,  Esq.,  in  1790,  on  the  Nashua 
River,  on  that  part  now  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Ayer.  This  mill  was  operated  by  Mr.  Longley  until  his 
death.  Various  persons  were  owners  and  operators 
cf  these  mills,  among  them  Eli  Page  &  Sons,  who  were 
the  last  owners  while  the  property  remained  within 
the  boundaries  of  Shirley.  This  firm  renewed  the 
business  formerly  carried  on, — the  mills  under  a  former 
owner  having  been  used  for  other  purposes, — and 
added  a  shingle-mill  and  also  increased  the  water 
privilege. 

The  next  saw-mill  of  whiuh  we  have  record  was 
built  by  Samuel  Hazen  in  1829,  on  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Catacunemaug.  The  mill  was  run  until 
the  summer  of  1856,  when  it  was  swept  away  by  the 
breaking  of  the  reservoir  above  it.  The  building  of 
this  mill  opened  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  a  small 
village  known  as  the  "North  Bend." 

In  1836  Peter  Page  built  a  saw-mill  on  Mulpus 
Brook,  a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Nashua  River.  Mr.  Page  died  shortly  after,  and  the 
mill  properly  parsed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  R.  P. 
&  M.  ^V.  Wood. 

In  185G  Alvin  White  and  Edwin  L.  White  came  to 
Shirley  and  purchased  the  mill  and  privilege  knowti 
as  "  Peter  Page's  Mill,"  of  Robert  P.  and  Moses  \V. 
Wood,  connecting  therewith  a  basket  manufactory. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1857,  this  mill  was  desti'oyed 
by  fire.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt,  with  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements.  The  Messrs.  White  did  a 
large  and  lucrative  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
baskets,  sawing  lumber,  etc.,  until  1861,  when  Alvin 
White  disposed  of  his  share  to  Edwin  L.  and  pur- 
chased an  estate  higher  up  the  river,  which  he  en- 
larged, and,  in  company  with  his  son,  continued  the 
manufacture  of  baskets — making  some  ten  thousand 
per  annum. 

Edwin  L.  continued  to  carry  on  business  at  the  old 
stand,  and  the  average  number  of  splint  baskets 
manufactured  by  hiin  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  bus- 
iness was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou.jand.  His  yearly 
production  now  is  upwards  of  ten  thousand  baskets 
of  all  sizes  and  grades,  from  the  smail  one  holditig 
four  quarts  to  the  mammoth  one  holding  foi  ty  bushels. 
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The  baskets  are  used  by  maDufacturers,  marketmeu 
and  farmers. 

Special  power  macbinery  is  used  to  get  out  the 
greater  quantity  of  the  basket  stock,  the  lumber 
being  sais-ed  into  plauk?,  then  steamed  and  put 
into  the  slicing-machine.  A  portion  of  the  stock  is, 
however,  split  and  shaved  in  the  old  way.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  Mr.  White  has 
done  .1  large  business  in  sawiug  lumber,  some  years 
sawing  500.000  feet.  He  also  prepares  sta%-es  and 
shingles,  turning  out  about  500,000  annually. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  wants  of  the  early  settlers,  so 
far  as  food  and  shelter  are  concerned,  were  provided 
for  by  the  several  mills  established  upon  tbe  banks  of 
the  various  streams  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the 
grain  and  sawing  the  huge  logs  into  boards.  Yet 
there  remained  other  wants  and  ueeds  to  be  provided 
for.  While  the  men  toiled  in  the  field.*,  clearing  tbe 
laud  for  planting  and  sowing  and  harvesting  the 
grain,  and  then,  when  harvested,  carrying  it  to  the 
mill  to  be  converted  into  meal,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed the  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  were  idle;  far 
from  it,  for,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
house,  they,  by  their  own  hands,  made  all  the  cloth- 
ing worn  by  them  and  their  families. 

It  is  true  that  tbeir  homes  were  not  as  large  and 
elaborate  as  those  of  our  day,  nor  were  they  furnished 
with  as  many  ornaments  and  rare  pieces  of  bric-a- 
brac;  few  were  the  rooms  they  had  to  keep  clean  and 
tidy,  for  tbeir  houses  were  mostly  rude,  unfinished 
dwellings — log  cabins  in  many  instances — and  the 
household  utensils  were  of  the  commonest  and  coarsest 
kinds. 

Bat  their  chief  labor  lay  in  tbe  preparing  of  the 
flax  .md  wool,  as  it  came  from  tbe  field  and  flock, 
iuto  garments  of  warmth  and  comfort  for  the  wear  of 
the  families,  and  so,  thus  was  supplied  in  the  early 
times  another  of  the  wants  of  the  settlers. 

But  as  vime  wore  on  these  colors  grew  monotonous 
to  the  people,  and  tbey  began  to  make  use  of  art  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  material  that  wa.s  of  a  lighter, 
smoother  and  finer  texture  than  that  which  they  had  so 
long  been  used  to,  and,  hence,  thedyeing,  fulling,  shear- 
ing and  pres-.ing  processes  were  adopted,  to  bring  about 
this  desired  change.  These  different  processes  were 
carried  on  in  an  establishment,  and  were  called  clotb- 
ing-mills.  Clothing-mills  were  introduced  into  the 
Colonies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  or  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  soon  the  pro- 
cess of  breaking  and  rolling  wool  was  added,  which  was 
a  great  benefit  to  the  female  sex,  as  it  lightened  the 
labors  of  making  cloth. 

These  mills  were  early  introduced  into  Shirley,  and  i 
thus  another,  the  third,  industry  was  commenced,  i 
They  little  thought  w  hen  the  first  mill,  small  though  ; 
it  wa3,  was  built,  that  it  would  be  the  forerunner  of  , 
an  industrv"  that  would  prove  to  be  Shirley's  greatest  j 
manufacturing  inter^t,  but  such  it  was;  the  "cloth-  ; 
ier's  miil.''  with  its  crude  and  imperfect  machinery,  , 


was  closely  followed  by  the  cotton-mill,  with  its  deli- 
cate and  intricate  mechanism,  furnishing  empioymeut 
to  the  many  and  substantially  improving  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  the  town. 

All  through  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  and 
until  within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  settlers  of 
the  northern  part  of  our  country  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  few  sheep  to  furnish  the  wool 
from  which  might  be  made  the  every -day  clothes  of  the 
family.  The  woolen  blankets  for  winter  use  were 
obtained  from  the  same  source.  The  fanners  also 
raised  a  little  flax,  tbit  the  needs  of  the  family 
through  the  summer  might  be  met. 

The  work  of  manufacturing  this  cloth  devolved 
upon  the  female  portion  of  the  family ;  they  took 
the  flax  as  it  was  brought  from  the  field,  and  the 
wool  as  it  was  shorn  from  off  the  backs  of  the 
sheep,  and  by  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  called 
hand-carding, converted  it  into  rolls;  these  rolls  were 
spun  into  yarn,  and  the  yarn  waa,  in  turn,  woven  into 
cloth  by  the  use  of  hand- power  machinery.  As  there 
existed  in  those  early  times  no  establishment  for  the 
dyeing  and  dressing  of  cloth,  and  not  even  in  the 
homes  of  the  settlers  was  the  use  of  the  dye-pot 
known,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  other 
means  whereby  a  change  of  color  could  be  obtained. 
Therefore,  the  colonists  bred  aheep  of  two  colors — 
white  and  black — the  mixture  of  whose  wool  gave 
that  sober  gray  tint  to  the  cloth  that  our  forefathers 
so  highly  prized. 

Later  on  these  hand  labors  were  lightened  by  tbe 
introduction  and  use  of  machinery  operated  by  water- 
poAver,  and  the  various  streams  running  through  the 
town  were  utilized  to  furnish  the  power. 

The  first  clothier's  mill  was  built  on  the  Squanna- 
cook  River,  near  the  village  of  that  name,  in  the  year 
1739,  by  Elisba  Rock  wood,  who  came  from  Wrentham. 

Mr.  Eockwood  continued  in  business  until  old  age 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  it  to  his  son,  Samuel 
Rockwood,  who,  in  turn,  dyed  and  dressed  cloth  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1804.  Samuel  Eockwood  andSewall  Rockwood,  sons 
of  Samuel  Rockwood,  succeeded  to  the  business,  and 
run  the  mill  until  the  business  was  superseded  by  the 
more  modern  methods  of  manufacture.  In  1812 
William  Flint  and  Thomas  Sweetser  added  a  carding- 
mill  to  the  dyeing  and  dressing  departments;  this 
they  continued  until  about  the  year  1836,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  business,  owing  to  U 
lack  of  employment. 

The  second  clothier's  mill  was  situated  upon  the 
Mulpus  Brook,  and  connected  with  the  corn-mill  pre- 
viously erected  by  Francis  Harris,  Esq..  who  also 
built  the  clothier's  mill.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  man  of 
influence  in  the  town,  both  aa  a  public  official  and  a 
priv.ite  citizen. 

Joseph  Edgarton  was  the  builder  of  the  third  clotb- 
ier'a  mill,  which  was  situated  on  the  Catacunemaug ; 
thia  mill  was  never  very  pr<«perous,  as  tbe  Rockwood 
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mill  had  eatabiiahed  such  a  reputation  for  good  work, 
that  competition  was  unavailing,  and  the  establish- 
ment was  devoted  to  some  other  occupation  that 
would  yield  better  income. 

The  fourth  and  last  clothing-mill  was  erected  by 
one  James  Wiiaon,  an  Irish  immigrant,  and  the  first 
and  only  one  who  obtained  naturalization  in  Shirley 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  fir^t  century  of  its 
incorporation.  This  also  was  situated  on  the  Mulpui* 
Brook.  Levi  Wheeler  rented  and  occupied  the  mill 
for  a  few  years,  but  soon  he,  too,  as  well  as  tiie  others 
of  his  craft,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  inroads  of 
fashion,  which  adopted  the  use  of  foreign  fabrics  in 
preference  to  those  of  home-made  character.  3Ir. 
Wilson  had  a  carding  manufactory  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  this  mill.  He  carried  on  the  bu.sinesa 
of  carding  till  old  age  and  infirmities  compelled  him 
to  stop. 

As  has  been  noticed,  the  "clothier's  mills"  were 
soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam  and  cotton  cloth, 
which  proved  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  important 
of  Shirley's  varied  industries.  The  enterprise  of  lier 
citizens  was  manifested  by  the  many  factories  erected 
along  the  banks  of  the  various  streams,  where  water 
privileges  existed  within  the  bouudaries  of  the  town. 
For  many  years  the  bum  and  noise  of  the  busy  loom 
and  .spindle  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the  htreets  of 
the  village  were  filled  with  young  people  eager  for 
recreation  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  mill.  The 
stores  were  doing  a  prosperous  business  supplying 
the  wants  and  needs  of  tlie  people.  This  continued 
for  years  until,  for  various  reasons. — fire,  flood  and 
financial  depression, — the  mills  one  by  one  ceased 
operations  until  in  1884  the  closing  of  the  Phoenix 
and  Fredonia  Mills  brought  the  career  of  the  town  a-» 
an  active  cotton  manufacturing  village  to  a  close. 
These  last-named  mills  are  now  runuing  again  under 
new  management,  as  will  be  noted  later  on  in  this 
chapter. 

The  first  of  these  mills  was  erected  as  early  as 
1812,  and  was  situated  on  the  Catacunemaug,  very 
nearly  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  mill  known  | 
as  Munson's  Yam-Mill,  or  the  New  Mill.  The  mill  I 
was  built  by  a  company  from  Harvard,  consisting  of' 
Simon  Willard,  Joei  Willard  and  Zaccheua  Gates. 
Before  it  was  completed  it  was  purchased  by  Joseph 
Edgarton,  who  sold  it  to  Merrick  Rice,  of  Lancaster. 
Moses  Carlton,  also  of  Lancaster,  became  a  partner 
of  Merrick  Eice,  and  later  on  became  the  sole  pro- 
prietor. This,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  was  the 
third  dbtton  factory  liuilt  in  this  country ;  the  first 
being  the  Slater  factory  at  Webster,  Worcester  County, 
and  the  second  the  factory  at  Waltham.  In  1818  the 
property  was  transferred  to  Joseph* Edgarton  &  Co., 
and  they  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth 
until  1834,  doing  a  successfiil  and  profit:ible  business. 
But  the  death  of  one  of  the  company,  Adolpbus 
Whitcomb,  and    the  great  depression  of  business 


throujrhout  New  England  that  ytar,  together  with 
larfre  investments  in  land,  brought  tlieiii  to  fnilure, 
and  the  business  was  disc^intinned.  The  uiai-hinery 
w.-Ys  removed  irom  the  building,  and  the  building  w.is 
not  occupied,  excepting  the  basement,  which  was  used 
for  various  trades,  as  will  be  noted  later  on. 

The  second  cotton  mill,  known  as  the  Fort  Pond 
Mill,  was  built  by  Joseph  Edg^artou  and  Lemuel  Wil- 
lard, and  was  located  on  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Catecunemaug,  on  the  western  privilege  of  thatstream. 

Hiram  Longley  purchased  this  property  :ibout  the 
year  1840  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it.  He 
disposed  of  it  to  Israel  Longley  and  it  was  by  him 
connected  with  the  J?hirley  Cottou-Mill  aud  ii»ed  as 
the  weaving  department.  It  was  at  this  time  supplied 
with  fifty-six  looms. 

In  18(38  this  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was 
soon  replaced  by  a  new  structure  built  of  wood,  with 
a  brick  basement.  In  1877  this  mill,  together  with 
the  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  connected 
therewith,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  W,  Cow- 
drey,  who  commenced  the  manufacture  of  "leather 
board,"  an  industry  as  yet  new  to  the  village,  although 
paper-making  had  been  carried  on  to  f-ome  extent. 
He  manufactu:ed  about  five  tons  of  the  "leather 
board  "  per  week  for  several  years. 

In  1881  Mr.  Cowdrey  added  a  mill  for  sawing  lum- 
ber and  stave  material,  and  in  1881-82  sawed  out  some 
7W,000  feet  lumber  and  some  tiOO.OOl)  staves.  Con- 
nected with  this  saw-mill  wa5  a  coopering  establish- 
menJ.  conducted  by  Granville  Fairbanks,  who  turned 
out  12,000  casks  of  different  dimensions  per  month. 
Liter  on  Seth  F.  Dawson  became  the  owner.  There 
were  one  or  two  other  lines  of  business  carried  on  in 
some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  this  mill.  Dec. 
14,  1884,  the  mill,  together  with  the  contents,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  supposed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin, 
causing  a  total  loss  of  S23,000,  which  was  partially 
covered  by  insurance.  The  privilege  is  at  present  un- 
used. It  is  one  of  the  best  privileges  in  the  town,  and 
should  be  utilized  by  some  manufacturing  industry. 

The  third  cotton-mill  was  built  in  1823  and  1824, 
on  the  site  of  the  first  corn-mill,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Catacunemaug.  This  mill,  known  as  the  "Shirley 
Cotton-Mill,"  was  built  by  Israel  Longley,  Esq.,  but 
on  his  death,  which  occurred  before  the  building  w^as 
completed,  Thomas  Hazen  became  the  owner. 

This  mill  was  for  many  years  rented  and  occupied 
by  John  Smith.  Israel  Longley,  son  of  the  original 
owner,  afterwards  operated  this  mill  for  many  years. 
It  had  2400  spindles,  and,  in  connection  with  Fort 
Pond  Mill,  manufactured  nearly  700,000  yards  of 
brown  sheeting  annually.  This  mill  was  destroyed 
by  fire  May  26, 1867. 

The  next  cotton-mill,  or  the  fourth,  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Fredonia  Mill,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Catacunemaug,  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge.  It 
was  built  iu  1832,  by  a  company  of  the  same  name 
incorporated  February  16,  1832. 


The  building  is  ooe  hundred  aod  fifteen  feet  long, 
thirty -six  feet  broad  and  three  stories  high.  When 
first  built  the  mill  was  run  br  water-power,  hue  in 
later  years  a  boiler-house  and  stack  were  added,  so 
that  now  the  mill  is  equipped  with  both  steam  and 
water. 

From  1S32  until  1S63  Messrs.  Israel  Longley  and 
Willard  Worcester  were  the  proprietors.  Upon  the 
death  of  one  of  the  partners  they  were  succeeded  by 
Levi  Holbrook,  E.  W,  Holbrook  and  Charles  W. 
smith,  under  the  firm-name  of  Levi  Holbrook  &  Co. 
This  firm  continued  until  the  year  ISb'S,  when  the 
interest  of  the  Me.ssrs.  Holbrook  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  the  firm  then  becoming  C.  W.  &  J. 
E.  Smith.  These  gentlemen  were  sons  of  John  Smith, 
who  for  a  time  rented  the  Shirley  Cotton-JIill.  Mr. 
Levi  Holbrook  was  the  superintendent  of  the  mill, 
under  the  new  firm,  for  some  time.  This  mill,  at  this 
lime,  ran  3280  spindles  and  sixty-eight  looms,  anJ 
employed  about  sixty  operatives.  The  yearly  pro- 
duct was  1,189,000  yards  of  light-brown  sheetings. 
Mr.  Warren  X.  Orswell,  who  is  well  known  as  a  mill 
man,  was  the  agent  of  this  miil,  as  well  as  of  the  Phoe- 
nix, for  several  years.  This  mill  was  shut  down  in 
the  summer  of  iSSi. 

Connected  with  this  mill  are  twenty-five  tenements 
for  such  of  the  help  as  are  married,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  large  boarding-house.  A  beautiful  avenue 
leads  from  this  miil  to  the  main  road. 

In  ISStj  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  became  the  sole  owner  of 
this  property,  and  in  September  of  the  following  year 
Alfred  Page,  of  Aver,  purchased  it.  and  in  December 
of  that  year  deeded  it  to  E.  A.  Richardson,  who  has 
since  carried  it  on,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Page. 
Thi.'?  new  company  employs  about  forty  operatives. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  prop- 
ertv,  and  new  machinery  of  various  .sorts  added,  so 
that  now  the  mill  runs  seventy-four  looms  and  2830 
spindles,  and  turns  out  annually  about  1,000,000 
yards  of  light  sheetings,  of  a  value  of  S35,00u.  The 
yearly  pay-roll  amounts  to  about  Sll.OOO. 

The  fifth  cotton-mill  was  built  in  1340  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Hazen,  near  the  saw-mill  erected  by  him  in  1829, 
»t  the  part  of  the  town  called  North  Bend.  He  also 
built  several  tenement-houses  for  the  use  of  the 
operatives. 

This  was  called  the  Lake  Mill,  and  was  first  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Oliver  Barrett.  It  was  afterwards  en- 
larged and  operated  by  the  Fredonia  Mill  proprietors. 
Afterwards  a  company  from  Boston  operated  it  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  September  17,  l8G(j.  This 
mill  was  fitted  with  two  thousand  spindles  and  fifty- 
two  looms,  manufacturing  about  524,000  yards  of 
brown  sheetings  yearly. 

A  short  distance  below  the  Fredonia  Mill,  on  the 
same  stream,  and  a  short  distance  above  its  juncture 
with  the  Nashua  River,  stands  the  largest  mill,  known 
as  the  "  Ph'cnix  ilili,'' the  sixth  cotton-mill  built  in 
towu.    This  was  built  by  the  Shaker  Community  in 


the  year  1349,  and  they  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bear.". 
The  structure  is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long,  fifty  feet  broad  and  three  stories  high,  exclusive 
of  the  attic.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  which  coa- 
tains  a  bell.  The  whole  structure  was  built  very 
thoroughly  in  every  detail.  There  are  three  blocks  of 
brick  dwelling-houses,  two  stories  high,  each  block  con- 
taining four  houses.  These  are  designed  for  such  of 
the  help  as  are  married  and  wish  to  be  housekeepers. 
There  is  also  a  large  three-story  brick  boarding-houjje, 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  those  who  prefer 
boarding.  Between  the  houses  and  the  mill-pond  is 
a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  trees  that  furcish  an  agree- 
able shade  from  the  summer  sun. 

There  was  also  a  large  and  commodious  agent's 
house,  furnished  by  the  proprietors,  connected  with 
the  establishment;  but  it  is  not  now  used  in  connection 
with  the  mill. 

The  dedication  of  this  mill  by  the  Shaker  frater- 
nity, on  May  17,  1851,  was  an  occurrence  of  such 
marked  interest  and  peculiarity  that  the  following 
extract  from  the  account  published  by  the  New  Bed- 
ford Daily  Evening  Standard  is  here  inserted  : 

"The  United  Believers,  who  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion, consisted  of  the  principal  of  the  Shirley  Shak- 
ers, with  a  large  number  who  were  invited  from 
the  society  in  Harvard,  numbering  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  persons  of  high  respectabil- 
ity, distinguished  for  their  neatness,  benevolence  and 
industry,  as  well  as  for  their  peculiar  manner  of  wor- 
ship. The  services  were  opened  by  one  of  the  leading 
elders,  William  H.  Wetherbee,  who  delivered  an  ad- 
dress. This  address  was  followed  by  an  original  hymn, 
sung  by  the  congregation.  Lorenzo  Dow  Grosvenor,  en 
elder  from  Harvard,  then  addressed  the  Assembly.  He 
earnestly  recommended  his  hearers  to  cultivate  the  dis- 
position of  brotherly  love  in  all  parties,  to  worship  with 
frequency  of  spirit,  and  obey  the  dictations  of  those 
heavenly  messengers  by  whom  he  felt  they  were  sur- 
rounded.   In  conclusion,  he  recommended  prayer,  in 
which  they  all  united,  kneeling  in  silence.    After  a 
few  minutes  they  arose  and  sang  a  hymn.   They  then 
proceeded  in  their  usual  manner  to  march  by  quick 
songs.   Some  thirty  or  more,  who  seemed  to  be  sing- 
I  ers,  formed  an  oval,  facing  each  other,  and  the  rest 
I  marched  round  them,  two  deep,  making  one  c'rcle 
i  within  another;  after  awhile  the  inside  circle  faced 
i  around  and  marched  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
;  the  outside  column.    At  the  close  of  this  exercise 
;  they  took  the-'r  seats  in  nearly  the  same  form  they 
!  at  first  stood  in  rank«,  when  Elder  Grosvenor  briefly 
explained  the  views  and  beliefs  of  the  society.  He 
was  followed  by  Elder  William  Leonard,  who  more 
fully  entered  into  the  subject. 

"After  singing  an  original  poem  the  meeting  ad- 
journed.   At  one  o'clock  the  people  reassembled  and 
seated  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  religious  usage 
and  opened  their  meeting  with  singing  a  hymn.  The 
,  .short  address  preceding  the  active  worship  ihen  fol- 
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lowed,  and  ihc  brethren  and  sistcra  arranged  ibem- 
selves  in  order  for  a  march  or  dance,  whicb  ihey 
entered  upon  with  renewed  spirit.  Several  brief  ad- 
dresses were  then  made  by  persons  of  both  sexes. 
Among  the  femalea  was  Mrs.  A.  D.  Cook,  who  was 
distinguished  for  her  gift  in  public  speaking. 

"The  meeting  closed  at  four  o'clock  p.m.  The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  W.  H.  Wetherbee,  SiS  elder, 
and  Jonas  Nutting,  as  deacon,  who  discharged  their 
duties  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  spectators.  During  the 
exercises  several  songs  were  sung,  accompanied  by 
solemn  marches,  in  their  peculiar  manner,  which  ad- 
ded much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion." 

The  first  tenant  of  this  mill  was  a  company  from 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  called  the  "  Steam  3(111  Com- 
pany," which  they  soon  afterwards  changed  to  the 
more  fitting  name  of  the  "  Pha;nix  Compaoy."  This 
company  furnished  the  mill  with  shafting  and  ma- 
chinery, and  started  business  in  1852.  They  em- 
ployed about  one  hundred  persons,  the  mill  running 
5688  spindles,  3168  mule  spindles  and  2520  ring  and 
traveler  spindles,  and  130  looms.  Brown  and  bleached 
cottons  were  the  fabrics  maniifactured,  and  the  annual 
product  waa  l,OiX),000  yards. 

This  company  later  on  purchased  the  property, 
and,  in  1881,  disposed  of  it  to  Messrs.  C.  W.  &  J.  E. 
Smith,  the  proprietors  of  the  Fredonia  Mill,  who 
continued  to  manufacture  goods  of  the  same  grade  as 
their  predecessors. 

Mr.  Warren  N.  Orswell,  who  at  one  time  carried  \ 
on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  the  Munson's  Mill,  | 
was  agent  of  this  mill  for  some  years.    Mr.  C.  AV.  : 
Smith  died  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  the  following  i 
summer  both  this  and  the  Fredonia  Mill  were  shut  i 
down  and  remained  idle  for  some  years.     In  the 
month  of  July,  1888,  the  Phoenix  mill  property  was 
purchased  by  the  Sampson  Cordage  Works,  a  cor- 
poration having  a  capital  of  S?80,000,  and  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  extend  the  business  already  established  and 
previously  carried  on  in  Boston  under  the  firm-name 
of  J.  P.  Tolman  &  Co. 

The  business  of  this  company  is  the  manufacture 
of  braided  cotton  cord  and  lines,  of  which  they  make 
a  very  large  assortment,  to  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, snch  as  bell-cord  on  steam  and  horse-railways, 
window-cord,  fancy  awning-cord,  etc. 

They  immediately  commenced  at  Shirley  the  manu- 
facture of  their  yarns,  and,  in  February,  1889, 
moved  their  braiding-machines  from  Boston.  The 
company  employ  one  hundred  operators,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  women  and  girls.  They  handle  a  ton 
of  cotton  every  day,  and  have  a  weekly  pay-roll  of 
about  $600.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  J.  P. 
Tolman,  president;  Herbert  G.  Pratt,  treasurer; 
Frank  D.  Aldrich,  secretary.  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Smith, 
a  former  owner  of  the  property,  is  a  director  in  the 
company.    The  business  headquarters  of  the  com-> 


I  pany  are  at  its  Bobtun  office,  No.  104  High  Street. 
;  The  operation  of  this  mill,  which  had  so  long  lain 
i  idle,  and  the  tilling  the  teiiemenia  and  boarding- 
i  houses  with  busy  ojjeratives,  has  done  much  to  im- 
!  prove  the  business  interests  of  the  town. 

To  ensure  this,  as  well  as  the  other  mills  farther 
up  the  stream,  a  supply  of  water  at  all  times,  a  res- 
ervoir wad  built  upon  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Catacunemaug.    This  branch  of  the  river  was  fed  by 
two  large  ponds,  one  of  sixty  and  the  other  of  one 
i  hundred  and  twenty  acres  area.     In  order  to  enlarge 
I  these,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  river  in  1852,  at 
j  a  point  a  little  above  the  present  paper-mill  of  B.  S. 
!  B;nnej',  and  a  pond  covering  some  seven  or  eight 
'  hundred  acres  was  secured.    Another  pond,  on  the 
i  southern  branch.  Fort  Pond,  in  Lancaster,  covering 
I  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  was  utilized  later 
on  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  summer  of  IS-jC  this  dam  gave  way,  doiug 
great  damage.  The  following  extract  Irom  the  "  His- 
tory of  Shirley,"  by  Rev.  S.  Chandler,  will  show  the 
extent  of  this  damage: 

"  On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1S5G,  the  reservoir  dam 
gave  way,  and  the  mass  of  water  which  it  had  held 
in  reserve  poured  down  the  valley,  overflowing  its 
banks,  and  inundating  fields  and  meadows  with  its 
turbid  waves.  Four  road  bridges,  five  mill-dams, 
two  blacksmith -shops, one  saw-mill,  and  some  smaller 
buildings,  with  one  railroad  bridge,  were  .swept  away, 
and  other  structures  were  partially  undermined  and 
injured.  This  was  a  sad  day  for  the  town  in  general, 
and  for  its  manufacturing  interests  in  particular.  The 
estimated  loss  occasioned  by  this  disaster,  public  and 
private,  waa  about  $50,000.  The  cause  of  this  calam- 
ity has  not  been  fully  determined.  The  dam  had 
braved  all  the  force  of  the  spring  freshets,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  failure  the  water  waa  two  and  a  half  I'eet 
below  high-water  mark.  Undaunted  by  disappoint- 
ment and  loss,  the  Reien'oir  Company  immediately 
commenced  to  reconstruct  their  dam,  and  in  prosecu- 
ting their  work  they  aimed  to  place  their  structure  in 
a  position  of  such  security  as  to  bear  any  pressure 
of  water  to  which  it  could  be  subjected.  The  roll  is 
of  stone,  bedded  on  a  solid  foundation  and  jointed 
with  great  care.  This  foundation  is  protected  by 
plank  spiles,  driven  five  feet  into  the  solid  earth. 
These  spiles  are  continued  the  whole  length  of  the 
dam,  and  its  massive  embankments  are  sustained  by  a 
central  wall  of  strong  brick  masonry,  and  the  whole 
is  declared  finished  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike 
manner." 

The  seventh  cotton  manufactory  in  town  was 
founded  in  1865  by  Mt.  N.  C.  Munson,  a  widely-known 
contractor.  It  is  situated  on  the  privilege  of  the  first 
cotton-mill,  and  is  known  as  the  "Munson  Mill  or 
New  Mill."  It  is  a  large  structure,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  three  stories  in  height  and 
furnished  with  steam  heat. 

It  was  fitted  with  3400  spindles,  eighty  looms,  and 
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empioved  at  one  time  fifty  operatives,  turoiog  out 
about  fourteen  thousand  yards  of  brown  sheetings 
per  week. 

Later  on  this  mill  was  occupied  by  C.  A.  Edgarton  < 
SiCo.,  who  manufactured  tape  and  webb  for  suspenders. 

Warren  X.  Oswell,  at  one  time  agent  for  Phcenix  and 
Fredonia  Mills,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  j 
here  for  some  years :  he  was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  j 
Nickless  &  Holt,  who  manufactured  cotton  yams 
during  the  years  1887 -88.  This  concern  run  3500 
spindles,  producing  3500  pounds  of  yams  per  weet, 
and  employing  thirty  operatives. 

The  mil!  now  stands  idle,  and  is  in  the  market  for 
a  purchaser,  offering  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  manu- 
lacturiag  interest. 

This  completes  the  list  of  cotton  manufactories. 
Closely  following  comes  that  of  paper-making,  which 
baa  been  carried  on  in  the  town  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Jonas  Parker  and  Thomas  Parker,  his  brother, 
went  to  Waltham  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  act 
of  paper-making.  After  a  year's  residence  in  that 
place  they  returned  to  Shirley,  and  in  connection 
with  Joseph  Edgarton,  Esq.,  built  the  first  paper- 
mill.  This  was  located  on  the  Catacunemaug.  on  the 
spot  afterward  occupied  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Co.  as  a 
fork-shop.  This  was  a  small  mill,  with  but  one  en- 
gine, and  there  was  no  means  of  drying  then  known 
but  by  sun  and  air.  But  the  advent  of  a  new  indus- 
try into  the  town  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
townspeople.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  a,  large  in- 
dustry. 

The  Parker  Bros,  carried  on  the  business  for  some 
years,  finally  selling  out  vo  Lemuel  \Villard  &  Brother, 
who,  in  turn,  disposed  of  the  property  to  Joseph  Ed- 
garton &  Co.  This  firm  made  paper  here  for  some 
years,  but  finally  suspended  the  work  in  this  place, 
and  the  building  was  used  for  a  batting-mill,  continu- 
ing to  that  use  until  1S37,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  second  paper-mill  was  built  by  the  Edgarton 
Company,  who  had  become  interested  in  this  industry 
and  decided  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  on  an  en- 
larged scale.    They  accordingly,  in  1S2S,  built  a  larger 
mill  upon  the   Xashua  Pwiver,  near  the  corn-mill 
erected  by  Joshua  Longley.    This  mill  wa.s  two  stories 
in  height,  the  upper  part  being  entirely  devoted  to 
drj'ing  purposes.    Mr.  H.  P.  Howe  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  milL    "Mr.  Howe  was  a  skillful  ma- 
chinist," says  Rev.  Seth  Chandler,  in  his  "  History  of 
Shirley,''  and  he  devised  various  artificial  methods  to 
remedy  the  long  process  of  air-drying.    He  finally 
hit  upon  the  plan — which  he  subsequently  patented —  \ 
of  the  'fire-dryer.'    This  wonderful  machine,  after] 
many  trials,  alterations  and  amendments,  was  at  length  \ 
completed,  and  put  in  operation  with  satisfactory 
results.    It  is  bardly  possible  to  describe  the  aston-  ' 
ishment  which  the  new  enterprise  created.    The  dull  i 
way  of  grinding  the  material,  pressing  it  into  sheets  | 
and  then  passing  it  through  a  long  season  of  air-dry-  i 


ing,  was  a  tedious  method  of  producing  one  of  the 
mor.t  important  articles  of  domestic  and  business  use; 
andsuch  was  the  imperfection  of  the  material  thus  pro- 
duced that  it  would  hardly  be  regarded  worthy  the 
meanest  service  to  wiiich  paper  is  devoted  at  the 
present  time.  By  the  inveution  of  Mr.  Howe  the 
pulp  was  received  at  one  extreme  end  of  the  machine, 
and  after  passing  through  a  complicated  process  of 
change  and  preparation,  was  discharged  at  the  other 
end  finished  paper,  ready  for  immediate  use." 

The  invention  of  the  "fire-dryer"  having  estab- 
lished the  reputation  of  Mr.  Howe,  he,  in  1833,  set  up 
a  machine-shop  near  the  mill  and  for  some  years  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  making  them. 

The  Edgarton  Milis  were  enlarged  by  extending  the 
building  and  the  addition  of  new  machinery.  These 
mills  were  ruu  until  destroyed  by  fire,  June  15, 1837. 
In  1S42  Mr.  Eli  Page  purchased  the  privilege  and 
erected  another  paper-mill,  renting  it  to  one  Moses 
Carlton  as  first  tenant,  but  it  was  soon  after  rented  to 
John  L.  Hollingsworth,  who  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  it.  He  manufactured  yearly  50,000  reams 
of  paper.  Mr.  Hollingsworth  was  succeeded  in  1852 
by  Stephen  Roberts,  an  old  and  experienced  paper- 
maker,  who  made  manilla  paper  out  of  old  ropes — the 
caat-off  cordage  of  vessels — and  dyed  it  with  ochre, 
turning  out  about  one  ton  per  day. 

When  Mr.  Roberts  relinquished  the  business  the 
old  mill  was  removed  and  a  new  mill  built.  Thb  was 
occupied  by  John  Roberts,  a  son  of  Stephen.  This 
also  was  destroyed  by  fire,  having  been  occupied  but 
a  short  time. 

The  next  manufactory  of  paper  was  situated  in  the 
,  basement  of  the  mill  formerly  occupied  by  Joseph 
[  Edgarton  &  Co.  aa  a  cotton  manufactory,  and  known 
as  the  "  Old  Red  Mill,"  which  has  been  the  subject 
ot"a  poem  by  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Edgarton  Mayo  : 

"  Bright  in  the  furtsTound  ff  wood  Aoi  hill, 
OoK  bj  the  banks  of      ostlre  rill, 
Rambling  early  er«  dawn  of  llgbt. 
RuinUUnglate  through  the  wlnter'a  night. 
When  all  the  airnnd  the  earth  !<  still, 
TailHthand  gronoeth  the  old  red  mill." 

This  was  owned  by  William  W.  Edgarton.  It  was 
fumbhed  with  a  steam-dryer  and  turned  out  about 
four  hundred  reams  of  coarse  wrapping-paper  per 
week. 

The  fourth  paper-mill  was  commenced  in  1837,  in 
the  building  erected  by  the  Messrs.  Rockwood  aa  a 
clothier's  mill,  on  the  Squannacook  River.  The  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  several  different  parties  until 
1853,  when  Oliver  Howe  purchased  the  property;  he 
let  it  to  Harrison  Hartwell  for  a  few  years.  In  1857 
Mr.  B.  F.  Bartlett,  of  Pepperell,  became  the  owner, 
and  he  in  turn  disposed  of  it  to  George  W.  Mitchell. 
In  December,  1865,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sampson  became  the 
owner.  He  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  "  leather 
board  "  until  April  3, 1879,  when  the  mil-  was  burned. 
The  tall  chimney,  which  waa  left  standing,  was  in 
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18So  lorn  (Jowu,  thus  dealroy  ing  the  la.st  v<.'siij.'e  of  tlie 
paper-making  industry  in  that  piirt  of  the  town. 

This  mill  was  one  of  the  first,  to  manufacture 
"leather  board"  in  this  couniry.  Its  product  \va» 
one  ton  of  "  leather  board  "  per  week. 

The.  fifth  paper-uiill  was  built  in  1868  by  Samuel 
Ha2en.  It  was  located  ueur  the  site  of  the  Lake 
Mills,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1866. 

Andrew  and  Granville  Williams  were  the  first  oc- 
cupants; they  were  succeded  by  Stephen  Shepley, 
who  was  largely  interested  in  paper- making. 

Mr.  Shepley  sold  the  property  to  B.  S.  Binncy,  who 
began  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  paper  bags.  These 
bags  were  Divide  by  machinery,  and  about  120,000 
were  made  per  day. 

In  1886  extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the 
property;  about  one-half  of  the  old  mill  was  rebuilt 
with  heavy  Southern  pine  and  the  floor  raised,  there- 
by gaining  a  roomy  basement  for  the  intricate  lines 
of  shafting,  water-pullies,  sieam  and  water-pipes  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  tbe  paper-making ;  at  the  same  time 
all  the  old  mixing  and  beating  machinery  was  taken 
out  and  new  and  larger  machines  put  in,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  works.  In  1885  Mr. 
Binney  cnmmencrd  the  manufacture  of  "Asbestos 
paper."  This  paper  is  perfectly  fire- proof  in  any  lem- 
perature.  It  is  used  for  covering  boilers  and  steam- 
pipes,  covering  tbe  inside  of  boiler-rooms  and  any 
and  everywhere  that  money  and  life  can  be  saved 
from  the  great  destroyer,  fire.  To  show  the  wonderful 
growth  of  :he  business,  the  following  yearly  i)roduc- 
tions  are  given :— 1S85.  75,000  lb*. ;  188G,  106,000  lbs. ; 
1887, 262.000  lbs.;  1888,435,000  lbs. ;  1889, 473,900  lbs. 

In  1887  Mr.  Binney  added  another  specialty,  which 
is  patented,  namely,  a  heavy  deading  felt  which, 
though  made  from  very  combustible  material,  is  ren- 
dered chemically  fire-proof,  so  that  if  a  piece  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  thickness  be  placed  overa  gas-jet 
and  blow-pipe  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  placed  on  the  felt  will  not  be  scorched  even. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  business  necessitated 
increased  room  and  machinery,  so  that  in  1888  an  ell 
25  X  50  was  added  to  the  east  side  of  the  mill  and 
filled  with  new  and  costly  machinery.  The  following 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  again  enlarge,  and 
another  ell  25  x  60  was  added,  together  with  an  office. 
At  this  same  time  the  old  part  of  tbe  mill  was  rebuilt 
in  a  substantial  manner,  and  this  and  the  ell  filled 
with  new  machinery. 

The  present  production  of  the  mill  is  8000  lbs.  of 
"  leather  boards"  daily,  or  6000  lb?,  asbestos  and  6000 
lbs.  carpet-lining  or  building  felt. 

A  large  number  of  operators  are  employed  in  this 
industry,  which  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  in  the 
town. 

The  iron  industry  also  has  been  carried  on  in  tbe 
town,  although  never  in  any  considerable  way.  Tbe 
first  record  of  the  working  of  iron  that  exist*,  was 
that  of  tbe  establishment  of  a  "  forge,"  as  it  was  then 


known,  in  the  doj-ing  years  of  the  last  century  by 
Ebenezer  Pratt.  This  t,tood  on  the  Mulpus  Brook, 
very  ueartlic  location  upon  which  the  Wilson  carding- 
mill  wa.s  built.  Here  Mr.  Pratt,  with  the  help  of  bis 
three  sons,  made  scythes,  but,  finding  the  profits  small 
for  the  amount  of  labor  expended,  the  business  waa 
soon  relinfjuished. 

The  Catacunemaug  was  the  location  upon  which 
was  built  the  second  "  forge."  The  builders,  ilessrs. 
John  and  Benjamin  Edgarton,  continued  the  business 
for  about  ten  years,  when  they  too  abandoned  it. 

Messrs.  Pope  &  Parsons  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  next  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  farming  im- 
plements. In  1S50  this  firm  established  a  mill  on  the 
Catacunemaug  for  the  manufacture  of  hay  and 
manure-forks,  and  <:ontinued  to  do  a  successful  busi- 
ness for  some  years,  employing  some  eight  or  ten  men. 
They  turned  out  about  five  hundred  dozens  of  forks — 
of  superior  quality — per  annum. 

This  completes  the  list  of  manufacturers  of  farming 
implementp,  but  not  of  the  iron  indubtry,  for  the 
manufacture  of  nails  has  been  followed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  people  of  Shirley.  William  Mcintosh 
was  the  first  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  cut 
nails,  in  or  about  the  year  1810,  a  business  which  he 
followed  for  several  years. 

William  W.  .Edgarton  and  brothers,  in  1855,  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  second  nail  factory;  this  was 
situated  in  the  basement  of  the  cotton-mill  formerly 
occupied  by  J.  Edgarton  &  Co.,  and  known  as  the 
"Old  Red  Mill."  They  manufactured  horse  nails,  of 
which  tbey  made  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  day.  The  business  was  abandoned  in  186.'). 
The  '-  Old  Red  Mil!  "  was  burned  ia  September,  1855, 
and  the  business  was  continued  in  a  new  building 
erected  for  tbe  purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  carriages  has  also  been  carried 
on.  One  Thomas  Hunt  established  the  industry  in  a 
small  way  iu  tbe  early  part  of  the  present  century.' 
His  shop  was  located  in  what  was  known  as  the  South 
Village.  Later  on — in  1716 — Joseph  Hoar  built  a 
wheelwright  shop  ou  the  Mulpus,  where  he  carried 
on  businei'S  for  three  years,  employing  three  or  four 
men.  In  1819  be  sold  tbe  business  to  Jeseph  E^ter- 
brook,  who,  for  sixteen  years,  carried  on  a  successfiil 
business.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1821, 
but  was  quickly  rebuilt.  In  1835  Andrew  Shattuck 
became  the  proprietor.  The  business  was  again  sold 
in  1840  to  Harvey  Woods  &  Bro.  Under  this  firm 
the  buildings  were  greatly  enlarged  and  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  business  very  much  improved.  They, 
in  turn,  were  succeeded  by  Moses  Wood,  a  brother, 
and  he  by  Henry  Brown  and  Oliver  Wing. 

Carriages  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  and  in 
almost  all  their  parts,  were  manufactured  by  these 
several  firms,  and  they  added  the  manufacture  of  har- 
ness and  certain  kinds  of  upholstery.  During  the 
Jfexican  War  and  during  the  War  of  tbe  Rebellion 
they  manufactured  many  military  baggage- wagou* 
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and  atnbulaDces,  and  sis  hundred  railroad  cans  were 
annually  turned  out  lor  manv  years.  In  IS71  the 
whole  establishment,  together  with  a  larg-ei  board- 
ing-house, was  totally  destroyed  by  tire.  They  em- 
ployed some  thirty  workmen.  Woodsville  received 
its  aauie  from  the  Messrs.  Woods. 

Emery  Williams  opened  a  wheelwright-shop  iti  the 
South  Village  in  lSo3.  This  shop  was  connected  with 
the  Haien  Mills,  and  on  the  same  water  privilege.  He 
employed  six  men  in  the  manufacture  of  farm- wagons. 
Mr.  Williams  is  the  inventor  of  a  washing-macbiue. 
Soon  afler,  Mr.  William  Sawtel  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  window-blinds  and  sashes  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  carrying  on  the  .<ame  for  several  years. 

In  1S50  a  planing  and  shingle  mill  was  started  in 
the  basement  of  the  "Old  Red  Mill"  before  referred 
to,  which  was  operated  about  five  years,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  horse-nail  industry. 

Leather  has  been  manufactured  to  some  extent  in 
the  town.  In  1793  Nathan  Adams  established  a  tan- 
uer.v  on  Mulpus  Brock.  Here  he  carried  on  business 
until  ISOI,  when  he  stld  out  to  Stephen  Barrett,  of 
Concord.  Mr.  Barrett  continued  the  tanning  and 
carrying  of  leather  until  his  death,  iu  1856,  when  the 
leather  industry  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  Shirley's  busi- 
uesa  occupation. 

Hoop-skirt-making  has  also  been  carried  on  iu  the 
town.  In  1S61  George  Sanderson  commenced  to 
manufacture  hoop-skirts,  employing  some  fifteen  ope- 
ratives, who  turned  out  weekly  about  seventy  dozens 
of  skirts. 

The  Shakers  in  this  town  have  always  been  an  in- 
dustrious people,  and  have  manufactured  many  differ- 
ent articles,  and  such  is  the  quality  of  the  work  done, 
that  they  have  established  a  reputation  for  excellence 
to  be  desired  by  all  maaufacfurers.  Among  the 
many  dirferent  articles  that  they  have  manufactured 
may  be  mentioned  agricultural  implements,  wooden- 
ware,  hair  sieves,  brooms,  grass  bounets,  husk  mats, 
feather  fani,  and  fiucy  articles  of  various  kinds. 
They  also  cure  herbs,  make  a  kind  of  apple-sauce, 
called  "Shaker  Apple-S.iace,"  make  tomato  preserve, 
and  various  articles  of  a,  similar  nature,  all  of  which 
fiud  a  ready  sale. 

There  is  another  industry  deserving  of  mention, 
that  was  for  some  years  carried  on  by  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  that  is  the  braiding  of  palm- 
leaf  bats.  For  years,  nearly  every  family  had  one  or 
more  of  its  members  engaged  in  this  industrj-,  and, 
iu  fkct,  so  prodtable  was  this  occupation  at  one  time, 
tha;  whole  families  were  enabled  to  earn  comfjrtable 
livelihoods.  In  18-37  something  over  seventy  thousand 
of  the  hats  were  manufactured,  and  were  valued  at 
about  $12,500. 

For  some  years  a  ci>ndensed  milk  factory  was  car- 
ried cn  in  ouc  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
Dawson  ilill  property.  From  time  to  time  other  in- 
dustrira  have  been  started,  but  after  a  brief  existence 
have  been  discotitioaed. 


I 

j     One  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  town 
is  the  manufacture  of  suspenders,  suspender-webbing 
'  and  elastic  goods,  by  Charles  A.  Edgarton  &  Son. 
This  firm  commenced  business  some  time  in  the  year 
1S70,  under  the  lirm-name  of  Charles  A.  Edgarton  & 
i  Co.    They  first  devoted  their  attention  to  the  manu- 
j  facture  of  tape,  bindings,  bed-lace,  etc.,  using  the  in- 
genious machinery  then  recently  patented.  They 
occupied  the  mill  known  as  the  Dawson  Mill,  which 
was  located  on  the  site  of  the  Fort  Pond  Cotton  Man- 
ufactory.   After  remaining  here  for  some  time  they 
removed  the  business,  in  1S73,  to  the  mill  lower  down 
I  on  the  Catacunemaug,  known  as  the  Munson  ilill. 
I  The  manufacture  of  suspender-webbing  and  elastic 
i  goods  was  then  added  to  the  regular  line  of  business, 
;  and  such  was  the  success  of  the  new  undertaking  that 
I  eventually  it  became  the  principal  lice  manufactured. 
[  In  1S78,  the  company,  seeing  the  desirability  of  mak- 
I  ing  a  better  line  of  goods,  put  in  new  and  improved 
j  machinery,  thereby  enabling  them  not  only  to  manu- 
i  facture  a  greatly  superior  quality  of  goods,  but  to  so 
j  enlarge  the  business  that  it  soon  became  evident  that 
I  enlarged  quarters,  as  well  aa  new  machinery,  were  re- 
quired.   Accordingly,  in  1881,  the  company,  now 
'  changed  to  C.  A.  Edgarton  &  Son,  by  the  admission 
j  of  Charles  Frederick  Edgarton,  built  a  new  factory 
i  just  below  the  Munson  Mill,  on  the  banks  of  the  same 
I  stream.    This  structure  was  of  wood,  twenty-eight 
feet  wide  by  eighty  feet  loug,  and  two  stories  in  height, 
independent  of  the  basement.   This  they  fitted  up 
with  new  and  improved  machinery,  using  steam  aa 
the  motive-power  for  the  same.     Since  occupying 
their  new  factory  the  firm  have  manufactured  sus- 
penders exclusively,  beginning  with  the  material, 
;  cotton,  silk  and  rubber,  in  a  raw  state,  and  making 
j  therefrom  the  elastic  webs  which  they  use  in  the 
I  manufacture  of  a  full  line  of  men  and  boys'  siispend- 
,  ers  of  all  grades  and  qualities,  from  the  cheapest  to 
i  the  finest  hand-embroidered  holiday  goods.  Ttie  (ac- 
:  tory  runs  119  looms  and  275  shuttles,  and  tarns  out 
i  about  2500  dozens  of  finished  suspenders  of  the  va- 
I  rious  grades  per  week.   To  manufacture  these  goods 
they  employ  100  operatives,  both  male  and  female, 
who  are  mostly  residents  of  the  town.    The  firm  has 
two  offices,  one  at  the  factory  and  the  other  in  New 
i  York.    The  products  of  this  company,  which  stands 
I  second  in  the  amount  produced  in  the  country,  among 
:  the  manufacturers  who  are  exclusive  makers  of  sus- 
.  penders,  are  well  known  throughout  the  country, 
being  sold  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union;  and 
:  such  has  been  the  demand  for  their  goods  in  the  last 
few  years  that  they  require  additional  room,  and 
i  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  large  addition  to 
their  present  factory,  whereby  their  fiicilitiea  will  be 
g:e:u\y  increased  and  they  be  able  to  meet  more 
ampiv  the  requirements  of  their  growing  trade. 
''    Schools. — While  .Shirley  was  a  part  of  Groton 
;  township  there  were  no  schools  within  its  bounds. 
'  The  financial  condition  of  the  town  was  such  that 
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it  vroiild  not  allow  of  the  esiablishment  of  schools  in 
the  remote  section,  or  angles  aa  iliey  were  tulled  in 
those  days,  and  therefore  the  children  were  either 
obliged  to  travel  many  weary  miies  to  the  centre  of 
the  town  or  go  without  learning. 

But  home  instruction  was  not  neglected  by  our 
forefathers,  and  though  for  years  the  early  settlers 
were  without  schools,  yet  there  were  few  who  could 
not  read,  write,  and  cast  up  common  accounts.  For 
the  first  four  years  of  its  existence  as  a  distinct  cor- 
poration the  town  was  without  schools. 

The  first  record  of  a  school  being  held  in  town  was 
in  May,  1757,  the  town  voting  "  to  have  a  school  for 
three  months,  and  to  have  it  commence  in  August  or 
September."  This  school  was  held  in  a  private 
house,  a  single  room  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Jonas 
Longley  being  used.  This  house  was  located  in  the 
Centre,  on  the  estate  now  known  as  the  Augustus 
Holden  farm. 

SchooU  continued  to  be  held  from  time  to  time  iu 
various  places  nntil  the  Revolutionary  period, 
when  they  were  suspended  owing  to  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  town.  The  sessions 
were  renewed  soon  after  the  peace  was  declared,  aod 
were  entered  into  with  a  renewed  interest,  the  facili- 
ties of  learning  were  increased  and  once  more  all 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  learning. 

The  first  school  building  was  erected  at  the  "  Cen-  | 
tre  "  on  the  land  of  and  near  the  residence  of  the  late  i 
Rev.  Seth  Chandler.  It  was,  like  all  school-houses 
of  that  time,  a  small  and  unpretentious  edifice  of 
one  story,  "  about  twenty  feet  bquare,"  single  boarded 
with  rough  boards,  without  iuslde  ceiling,  but  was 
furnished  with  a  cellar,  to  which  access  was  gained 
by  a  trap-door  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  In  one 
corner  of  the  apartment  stood  a  huge  fire-place, 
built  of  rough  atones,  and  surmounted  by  a  chimney 
of  the  same  material.  The  room  was  furnished  with 
a  few  seats  made  of  rough  planks,  and  with  writing 
benches  made  of  boards  over  which  a  plane  never 
passed.  To  facilitate  the  means  of  supporting  a 
school  for  a  few  weeks  each  year,  it  was  customary  to 
rent  the  building  to  the  pedagogue  or  school-marm 
as  a  tenement,  in  part  payment  for  his  or  her  service 
in  "  teaching  the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot." 

This  school  was  taught  by  one  Dame  Nutting.  Of 
her,  Rev.  Seth  Chandler,  in  his  "  History  of  Shirley," 
writes :  "  Such  was  the  obesity  of  this  female  official, 
that  she  might  hare  stood  beside  Faktafi'  himself 
without  losing  anght  by  the  comparison.  To  supply, 
therefore,  the  defect  of  an  unwieldy  person  she  kept 
herself  provided  with  a  stick — some  five  or  six  feet 
long — with  which  she  reduced  her  urchin  crew  to  a 
state  of  subjection  while  seated  in  her  chair-throne, 
from  which  she  seldom  moved." 

Hand-bells  and  gongs  had  not  then  been  invented 
and  this  worthy  dame  summoned  her  pupils  from  re- 
cess by  a  vigorous  beating  of  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing with  the  stick.    She  used  to  keeo  order  in  the 


school,  anil  the  summons  was  usually  obeyed,  for  the 
present  ideas  in  regard  to  corporal  punishment  bad 
not  then  bccti  entert.Tined. 

For  a  few  years  this  building  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  scholars  desiring  to  attend 
school ;  but  soon  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide 
additional  facilities,  and  accordingly  the  town  was 
divided  into  three  districts, — the  North,  the  Centre 
and  the  South.  The  Centre  occupied  the  school- 
house  already  built  and  the  other  districts  were 
obliged  to  hold  their  schools  ia  private  houses.  The 
school  in  the  North  District  was  held  in  the  house 
known  as  the  Reuben  Har'.well  place,  near  the  pres- 
ent North  School-house,  while  the  Southern  District 
held  theirs  in  different  houses,  as  circumstances  al- 
lowed. School  buildings  were  erected  in  each  of  these 
i  districis  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  building 
\  being  of  a  character  such  as  the  times  would  permit. 
The  present  North  School  occupies  the  site  of  the 
first  building  erected  in  that  district.  The  building 
was  subjected  to  alterations  two  or  three  times,  and 
in  1844  was  removed  and  the  present  building 
erected.  The  old  building  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
blacksmith  shop. 

The  Centre  School-house  was  located  on  the  Com- 
mon, quite  near  the  present  location  of  the  First  Par- 
ish Church.  The  jchool-house  in  the  South  District 
was  located  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from 
John  Park's  house.  Later  ou  it  was  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house.  Later  on  the  town  was  re -divided, 
it  being  thought  necessary  to  have  six  districts,  and 
these  were  named  as  follows;  Middle,  South-Middie, 
South,  North,  East  and  Southeast. 

Buildi  ngs  for  school  purposes  were  erected  by  each 
of  these  districts  and  they  were  located  on  or  very 
near  the  sites  of  the  present  structures. 

There  was  also  a  Seventh  District,  or  the  Shaker 
School ;  this  was  located  among  the  Shakers,  who  fur- 
nished the  room,  which  was  fitted  up  with  their  ac- 
customed neatness. 

Up  to  the  year  1843  it  bad  been  the  custom  of 
the  several  districts  to  furnish  at  their  own  ex- 
pense the  school  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  schol- 
ars within  the  limits ;  but  as  many  of  the  districts 
were  small  and  the  number  of  children  few,  the  build- 
ings erected  were  of  a  cheap  character  and  not  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  intended,  so  that  in  the  year 
mentioned  the  town  voted  to  "assume  the  buildings 
at  a  fair  appraisement,"  and  later  they  were  all  re- 
built and  in  some  instances  the  buildings  were  for 
the  times  quite  expensive  structures. 

At  the  time  the  town  became  the  owner  of  the 
school  buildings,  they  were  all  numbered  to  comply 
with  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  some  of  them 
continue  to  be  so  designated  at  this  time. 

In  1846  District  No.  3  was  divided,  thus  forming 
what  is  now  known  as  No.  8.  The  present  school 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Districts 
No.  4,  No.  G  aud  No.  8,  have  been  built  since  1S55. 
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The  new  buildings  s  ere  all  constructed  on  a  new 
and  improved  plan,  and  furnished  with  patent  desks, 
and  were  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requireniedts  of 
toe  schools;  but  while  ther  are  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  pupils  of  the  present  day,  they 
yet  lack  manj  of  the  appliances  needful  for  the  more 
modem  svstem  of  teaching.  All  these  buildings, 
with  one  exception,  are  siugle-story  structures  siid 
built  of  brick.  The  grammar-school,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  Shirley  Village,  is  a  two-stnry  structure  also 
of  brick,  and  contains  two  rooms',  one  of  which — the 
upper — is  occupied  by  the  grammar-school,  and  the 
other  by  the  primary.  This  school-house  has  been 
lately  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  furnace 
for  heating  purposes  and  various  other  repairs. 

This  town,  although  a  small  one,  has,  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  expended  nearly  twenty- 
fire  thousand  dollars  on  it3  school-houses,  and  greatly 
increased  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  while  the  number  attending  the  schools  has 
not  materially  increased.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
schools  at  the  present  time  is  about  three  thousand 
dollars. 

For  several  years  the  schools  were  in  sessiou  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  weeks  during  each  year,  and 
later  on  this  was  iucreased  to  thirty  T^ecka,  divided 
into  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  The  terms  of 
the  schools  Lave,  from  time  to  time,  been  lengthened 
by  private  subscription,  and  for  a  few  years  a  select 
school  was  held  for  three  months  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  in  the  baspment  of  the  town-hall,  which  was 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  large  and  well 
ventilated.  In  18-33  this  school  was  provided  with 
an  apparatus  for  illustrating  physical  science,  fur- 
nished by  the  subscriptions  of  several  of  the  liberal 
citizens. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  year  is  divided  iuto 
three  terms  of  three  months  each. 

Under  the  present  administration  of  the  schools 
there  are  but  five  r.f  the  school  buildings  in  use  for 
school  purpose?, — the  Centre  or  No.  1,  the  Grammar 
or  Xo.  3,  the  East  or  Xo.  o,  the  North  or  No.  6,  and 
the  Intermediate  or  Xo.  7.  The  average  number  at- 
tending school  is  from  250  to  270,  of  all  ages  from 
five  to  sixteen. 

As  in  all  country  towns,  these  pupils  are  scattered 
over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  and  in  years  past  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  grade  most  of  the  schools  as 
well  and  carefully  a.s  was  desired.  The  village 
schools,  three  in  number, — the  grammar,  interme- 
diate aud  primary, — situated  aa  they  are  in  that  part 
of  the  town  the  most  thickly  settled,  are  for  this  rea- 
son more  carefully  graded  than  the  other  schools  of 
the  town.  These  schools,  for  the  last  two  years,  have 
been  ander  the  charge  of  teachers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  Normal  Schools. 

Normal  graduates  are  employ €rd  in  the  other  schools 
in  the  town  with  one  exception.  The  advancement 
in  the  several  schoob  by  reason  of  this  change  baa 


been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  and  working  out  by  these  normal 
graduates  of  new  methods  and  advanced  ideas  has 
been  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected,  showing 
conclusively  the  wisdom  of  the  change  and  the  desi- 
rability of  obuining  for  the  schools  the  beat  possible 
aids  to  education. 

Under  this  present  system  of  teaching,  music  has 
been  introduced  into  the  schools  in  a  small  way,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  School  Committee  to  more 
thoroughly  introduce  it  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  the  Shaker  School,  so  called, 
was  discontinued.  The  committee,  after  carefully 
considering  the  question,  decided  that  insomuch  as 
the  Shaker  fraternity  were  unwilling  to  either  send 
their  children  to  the  village  schools  for  instruction 
or  to  admit  of  any  number  of  pupils  from  outside 
their  families  attending — the  committee,  owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  some  of  the  other  schools,  desi- 
ring to  send  a  number  of  scholars  there — they  could 
not  rightfully  continue  the  school.  It  was  held  by 
many  that  the  school  was  sectarian,  and  therefore, 
under  the  existing  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  could 
not  be  supported  by  the  town. 

The  town  has  been  the  recipient  of  two  bequests 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  the  first  of  which  was 
from  the  Hon.  Leonard  M.  Parker,  a  native  of  the 
town  and  a  man  prominent  in  the  afiaira  of  the 
State. 

In  1856,  at  a  town-meeting  convened  .August  4th,  the 
town  voted  to  accept  his  bequest,  which  the  following 
extract  from  his  will  will  explain:  "I  give  and  be- 
queath to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shirley,  afore- 
said, the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  to  constitute  a 
fund  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  a  high  school 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  youth  of  the  town,"  the  same 
to  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  a  board  of  six  trustees  named  in  the  will,  this 
board  to  consist  of  five,  when  reduced  to  that  number 
by  death  or  otherwise ;  arrangement  was  also  made 
whereby  the  vacancies  occurring  on  this  board  from 
time  to  time  should  be  filled. 

This  fund  was,  according  to  the  implied  request  of 
the  donor,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  James  O.  Parker, 
as  treasurer,  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  Dr.  Parker 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  July  12, 1856, 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  1872,  when  his  name 
was  dropped  on  account  of  the  aroused  suspicions  on 
the  part  of  the  town  and  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  aud 
Rev.  Seth  Chandler  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  fund  atthis  time  amounted  to  $8151.52.  Of  this 
sum  Dr.  Parker  paid  over  to  his  successor,  in  theoflBce 
of  ♦reasnrer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
30,  1873,  the  sum  of  $3654.67,  leaving  in  his  hands  a 
balance  of  §4496.85,  which  sum  he  repeatedly  prom- 
ised to  pay,  but  bis  premises  were  never  fulfilled^ 
Frequent  demands  were  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund  upon  him,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  at  length  the 
town  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  from  the  ex- 
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treaijurer  the  sum  due  the  fuod,  then  amounting  to 
over  §7500, — after  a  tedious  litigation  it  was  decidt-d 
that,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  defaultiug  treaaurer, 
the  amoUQt  could  not  be  recovered. 

The  fund  remainiug  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  : 
after  paying  the  costs  of  litigation  was  found  to  be  so 
small  that  little  could  be  done  towards  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  the  donor;  accordingly  a  compromise  was 
proposed  between  the  town  and  the  residuary  legatees 
of  the  estate  of  Hon.  L.  M.  Parker,  "  bv  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  might  beuseu  for  any  legitimate  j 
town  purposes,"  but  by  reason  of  the  disagreement  of 
counsel  the  case  is  still  before  the  court  in  an  unset-  ' 
tied  condition.    The  amount  of  the  fund  at  the  pres-  | 
ent  time,  1S90.  is  about  $6000.  ' 

The  second  of  these  legacies  was  that  of  Mrs.  S^rah 
P.  Longley,  who  died  in  1889.    Both  Mrs.  Longley 
and  her  husband,  the  late  Israel  Longley,  were  greatly  i 
interested  in  the  public  schools  in  the  village,  and  the  \ 
fund  created  by  her  will  be  a  fitting  monument  of  her 
generosity,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longley  { 
will  long  be  kindly  cherished  by  the  grateful  scholars 
of  the  village  school. 

Thn  following  is  an  extract  of  her  will:  "I  give  \ 
and  bequeath  to  the  town  of  Shirley  the  sum  of  six  ' 
thousand  dollars  in  trust  to  keep  the  same  invested  in  i 
safe  securities,  and  I  order,  will  and  direct  that  the  i 
said  town  shall  pay  the  income  or  interest  of  four  i 
thoUHand  dollars  towards  the  support  of  the  union  or  ; 
high  school,  and  the  income  or  interest  of  two  thou-  j 
sand  dollars  towards  the  support  of  the  primary  and  ' 
intermediate  schools,  all  of  which  schools  are  now 
situated  in  Shirley  village.  The  piincipal,  six  thou-  I 
sand  ($6000),  to  be  invested  by  itself  and  walled  the  ; 
'  Israel  Longley  School  Fund.' " 

Thus  the  town  has  two  funds  aggregating  some 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  "-■ 
a  last  benefit  to  the  schools,  and  the  funds  will  stand  ! 
as  lasting  monuments  of  the  generosity  and  public  j 
spirited ness  of  the  donors.  \ 

In  1S42  five  out  of  the  seven  school  districts  availed  ! 
themselves  of  the  State  appropriation  offered  in  that  I 
year — on  condition  that  as  much  more  bhould  be  | 
added  by  a  town  tax  or  private  subscription,  and  pro-  ' 
cured  the  "  School  Library,"  published  under  the  di- 
rection and  superintendence  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education. 

These  libraries  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  they 
having  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  people  that 
their  existence,  if  in  fact  they  do  now  exist,  is  no 
doubt  forgotten. 

The  number  of  persons  from  this  town  who  have 
received  a  college  education  is  small,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  limited  population,  the  pecuniary  inability  of  i 
parents  to  give  their  sjns  a  public  education,  and  the  ' 
general  inclination  of  the  young  men  to  engage  in  ' 
inochaaical  pursuits.  Among  the  number  may  be  men-  | 
tioned  General  Daniel  Parker,  a  graduate  of  Dart-  I 
mouth,  class  of  18.01.    He  was  a  classmate  of  Daniel  ' 
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'•  Webster.  He  for  years  w.is  judge  advocate  of  the 
Third  Diviftion  of  M  issachnsett  sniilitia— afterwards 
he  was  appointed  by  President  3lTidi>-ou  adjutiint  aud 
inspector-general  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  britra- 
(lier-general.    He  died  in  IS-lt). 

Leonard  M.  Parker,  a  brother  of  Daniel,  w;is  also  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  1803.  In  1812 
he  was  appointed  army  judge  advocate.  lu  181*)  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Charlestown,  where,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1811,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Soon 
after  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate,  and  continued  to  be 
elected  to  either  the  Senate  or  House  until  1830,  when 
he  svas  nppoiuted  naval  officer  for  the  port  of  Boston 
and  Charlestown.  After  the.  expiration  of  his  tsrm  he 
removed  back  to  Shirley  and  he  was  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  House,  and  until  ISOO  wa^?  actively  en- 
gaged in  both  branches  of  the  State  government. 

3Ir.  Parker  was  active  in  town  atfiiirs,  serving  both 
on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  .nod  School  Committee. 

He  was  active,  too,  in  church  work,  being  a  member 
of  the  First  Parish  Society. 

While  in  the  State  Senate  in  1S26-27,  he  wa*  a 
leader  in  the  struggle  which  resulted  iu  making 
W.trren  Bridge  a  free  bridge  and  opening  "  a  free 
passage  from  Boston  to  the  country," — a  most  import- 
ant aud  warmly  contested  movemeut.  And  when  in 
the  early  history  of  the  anti  slavery  agitation,  iu 
1837,  the  national  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
the  resolution  overthrowing  the  right  of  petition  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  in  the  battle  against  which 
John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  member  of  that  House, 
bore  80  prominent  and  noble  a  part,  Mr.  Parker,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  a  memorial  upon 
the  matter  was  referred  in  the  State  Legislature, 
prepared  and  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  part : 

"  Re%oh(ii,  Tb»t  CunRresa  does  possess  tUe  cons;itotiODttI  power  to 
atiulish  aUrory  witlilo  the  District  of  Culurulila. 

"  H'Kilrrd,  That  tbe  fouodtition  priaciplrs  of  our  political  lostiCulioDs, 
the  tiouor  of  ovr  couotrj.  and  tbe  peace  of  ftil,  deniRDd  the  solemn  cod- 
aldeivtiun  hj  Cvngresi  of  Ibn  n  isdooi  nod  elfecLi  of  exe reining  tbe  power 
aforrsnid. 

"  Bnolreil,  That  tbe  right  of  petillon,  aod  fre«  digcussioo  Id  reptnl  to 
all  lualters  wilhiD  the  cunatilutiunal  powera  of  Coiicrr^s,  ought  to  Iw 
held  sacred  ;  aod  on/  attempt  to  impair  or  abridge  it  obould  bo  Diet  with 
devoted  flrtunees.'* 

This,  so  for  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  the 
first  report  of  resolutions  in  any  form  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  to  any  Legislature  in  the  country,  "  asserting 
the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  aud  making  upon  that  body  a 
solemn  demand  to  consider  the  wisdom  aod  the 
effects  of  the  exercise  of  that  power." 

One  otlier  name  is  worthy  of  mention  here,  though 
not  a  college  graduate — Oliver  Holden.  He  was  born 
in  Shirley,  September  18,  1765.  Trained  to  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  hi-s  musical  gifts  led  him  in  time  from 
that  employment  to  that  of  a  teacher  and  composer  of 
mu.'»ic.  He  was  the  author  and  compiler  of  several 
niu.sical  work:9  which  had  largertale  and  became  widely 
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popular.  But "  wliat  most  distinguished  him,  and  that 
for  which  he  will  he  the  longest  known  and  remem- 
bered is  the  composition  of  that  divine  tune  '  Corona- 
tion.' " 

Public  Library. — The  first  library  of  a  public 
character  of  which  we  have  record  was  known  as  the 
"Social  Library."  It  was  established  about  1790  by 
the  associated  effort  of  a  few  prominent  families, 
under  the  lead  of  the  first  minister  of  the  town,  Eev. 
Phinehas  Whitney.  It  numbered  somewhat  over  one 
hundr^  volumes  at  the  beginning,  and  was  increased 
from  year  to  year  by  such  additions  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  We  are  told  that  "  not  a  work  of  fic- 
tion was  on  its  shelves, — nothing  of  an  ephemeral 
character, — but  standard  history,  geography  and 
natural  science."  It  was  esteemed  a  valuable  collec- 
tion at  the  time,  but  passed  from  service  with  the 
generation  with  which  it  started. 

In  1839  another  movement  for  a  library  was  made 
by  a  few  ladies  of  the  First  Congregational  Society. 
An  association  was  formed  for  its  maintenance,  and 
it  was  supported  by  a  membership  fee,  initiatory  and 
annual.    It  numbers  about  seven  hundred  volumes. 

Daring  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Norcross,  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  at  his  suggestion  and  by  his  aid,  a 
reading  circle  was  formed.  Books  for  reading  were 
purchased  as  members  desired,  and  passed  from  one 
to  another  on  a  system  of  mutual  ownership  and  ex- 
change. Somewhat  more  than  one  hundred  volumes 
were  gathered  in  this  way,  and  in  1884  they  were 
offered  to  the  town  on  certain  specified  conditions,  to 
be  made  the  basis  or  beginning  of  a  Public  Library. 
The  town  consented  to  the  conditions  and  accepted 
the  offer,  and  elected  a  board  of  trustees.  It  also 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  new  books, 
and  continues  this  practice  annually.  The  appropri- 
ation for  the  present  year  is  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  trustees  perform  the  duties  of  librarian,  and 
render  all  service  free.  The  library  now  contains 
about  eleven  hundred  volumes,  and  arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  the  opening  of  a  reading-room  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Ecclesiastical  History.- — At  the  time  the  dis- 
trict was  organized,  the  nearest  place  of  public  wor 
ship  was  in  the  parent  town,  Groton,  a  distance  of 
from  three  to  nine  miles.  The  roads  were  but  rough 
pathways  through  the  woods,  and  the  only  passage 
across  the  river  was  by  a  narrow  foot-bridge,  or  by 
fording.  The  travel  was  on  foot  or  horse-back,  and 
yet,  with  this  distance  and  its  difiiculties,  those  who 
were  in  health  and  able  to  make  the  journey  were 
seldom  absent  from  church.  The  need  of  religious 
privileges  at  a  nearer  and  more  convenient  point  was 
deeply  felt,  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sep- 
aration and  incorporation  of  the  district,  and  an 
early  movement  was  made  to  secure  the  same.  At  a 
legal  meeting  held  six  months  after  its  organization, 
the  second  article  in  the  warrant  was:  "  To  see  if 
the  town   will  hire  any  preaching  this  spring." 


"  Passed  in  the  negative  "  is  the  record  of  the  action 
at  this  time.  But  soon  another  effort  was  made,  and 
with  better  success.  "  At  a  legal  meeting  begun  and 
held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Gould,  in  sd  dis- 
trict of  Shirley,  it  was  voted  to  raise  Ten  Pound, 
lawful  money,  to  hire  preaching."  This  was  in  the 
first  year  of  the  district's  incorporation.  In  the 
same  year  steps  were  taken  toward  building  a  house 
of  worship.  A  meeting  was  held  October  24th  at  the 
house  of  Robert  Henry,  and  adjourned  thence  to  the 
spot  which  had  been  selected  for  the  meeting-house. 
A  slight  change  was  determined  in  the  location  and 
recorded  as  follows:  "Voted  to  move  the  meeting- 
house place  from  where  the  committee  stated  it,  about 
thirty  poles  west  to  a  white  oak  tree  and  heap  of 
stones."  "  Voted  that  William  Simonds,  Jerahmeel 
Powers  and  Samuel  Walker  be  a  committee  to  move 
the  meeting-house."  By  which  was  meant,  maketlie 
change  in  location  and  move  such  material  as  had 
been  brought  to  the  place.  The  people  were  invited 
to  labor  on  the  house  and  grounds,  and  were  to  be  al- 
lowed "  four  shillings  a  day  for  a  man,  and  one  shil- 
ling a  day  for  a  pair  of  oxen."  In  November  the 
site  was  prepared  and  the  frame  erected.  "It  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  location  of  the  present  Centre 
School-house."  The  covering,  laying  the  floors  and 
finishing  proceeded  slowly.  On  December  26th  the 
district  voted  "  to  raise  £16,  to  provide  building  ma- 
terials." Thehouse  was  completed  late  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  or  in  the  early  summer,  and  was  a  rough 
structure,  ceiled  on  the  outside  and  without  pews  or 
seats.  These,  however,  were  furnished  within  a  few 
years,  the  first  being  built  by  the  town  at  Ihe  right  of 
the  pulpit  for  the  minister's  family,  and  the  custom 
adopted  of  seating  the  house  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  people,  the  largest  tax-payer  being  considered 
first,  the  men  sitting  at  the  right  of  the  broad  aisle, 
and  their  wives  having  the  same  position  on  the  left. 

At  a  meeting  held  a  few  weeks  before  its  comple- 
tion, it  was  "voted  to  hire  three  months'  preaching." 
And,  on  November  29th,  it  was  "  voted  to  have  six 
weeks'  preaching  this  winter."  The  expense  of 
maintaining  religious  services  appears  to  have  borne 
heavily,  and  during  the  following  year,  1755,  we  have 
no  account  of  any  being  held.  But  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  September,  a  petition 
was  presented,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

**  Proviuce  of  the  MassachuseUs  Bay. 

"To  His  Honour  Spencer  Pliips,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Commander-in-cliief  of  Bald  Province;  to  tlie  Honorable,  Hie  IMaJesty'a 
Council  and  HouHe  of  Representatives,  in  General  Court  assembled  at 
Boston,  September  24th,  1766. 

"The  petition  of  John  Whitney,  James  Patterson  and  Jonas  Longlej', 
a  commitlee  duly  appointed  by  the  District  of  Shirley,  humbly  sheweth, 
tliat  the  said  District  is  small,  and  many  of  them  poor  ;  but  the  gi  eat 
distances  they  lived  from  the  Public  Meeting-House  in  Groton,  obliged 
them  to  get  off  from  said  town,  in  order  to  receive  privilogea  among 
themselves  ;  altho'  we  have  been  set  off  more  than  three  years,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  settle  a  minister,  tho'  we  have  built  a  small  Houso  for 
the  pubiick  worship  of  God,  and  have  hii-ed  preaching  part  of  the  time 
since  we  were  set  off;  and  so  it  is,  that  there  is  now  about  one-third  of 
our  liatahle  Polls  aio  inlisted  in  his  Majesty's  Service;  but  we  being 
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(lcfiiri)iiR  to  Bflttio  a  MiniBtcr  ninong  oiirselvfis  (but  tliink  ouisolvrfi  not 
nblo  without  Hoino  fiirtlior  usBlstnnKo  than  to  raieo  our  Kntfitefl,  and  what 
]*o11h  wo liavo),  and  thcio  heing  flovcral  IluiKlrod  Aci'oh  of  uuiniprovod 
Laiidn  lying  within  our  DiHtrict,  whicli  !h  niodo  much  in  valuo  for 
our  improvciuonts  ;  ro  that  wo  liuuil)Iy  pray  your  Honour  and  Ilonciurfl, 
to  pualiio  tlio  Riiid  l)iHlrii;t  of  Sliirldy  to  aasf'Bs  all  llui  uiiimprovod  LandH 
lying  williin  Buid  DIkIi  ict,  for  throo  years  next  coming,  at  two  Penco 
per  Acre,  to  enable  tia  in  eetHing  of  a  Blirilfltor,  and  oilier  necessary 
chargeH  In  said  Diwtrict ;  and  to  asBowe  and  collect  the  same  in  such  way 
and  manner  as  your  Honours  Bhull  see  moot;  as  In  duty  bound  Bliall 
ever  pray. 

"  James  PATTBiiflON, 
**  John  Whttney." 

Upon  this  petition  the  following  order  was  issued  : 

"  In  the  nou83  of  Representatives,  Sept.  20,  1755. 
Itead  and  ordered,  that  tbo  Petitioners  serve  tbe  Non-reBident  and 
other  Proprietors  of  the  tininiproved  Lands  in  tbe  District  of  Shirley 
with  this  Petition,  by  inserting  tlie  substance  thereof  in  one  of  tbe 
publick  Prinis  three  weeks  successively,  tliat  tbey  sliow  cause  (if  any 
they  have),  on  the  second  Friday  of  tbe  next  setting  of  this  Court,  why 
the  prayer  should  not  be  granted. 
"  Sent  up  for  concurrence, 

"  T.  HuBDARD,  SpeaJcer. 
"In  Council,  Sept.  26,  1755.    Read  and  concur'd. 

"Thomas  Clarke,  Dep.  Sec'y. 
"  Copy  examined.  Per  Thomas  Clarke,  Dep.  Sec'y." 

-  This  was  printed  in  the  Boston  Qazeite  or  Country 
Journal  October  6,  1755. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  meeting-house  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  settled  ministry,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter  and  to 
seek  advice  of  neighboring  ministers  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty.  A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed and  observed— June  18,  1755 — "that  they 
might  have  divine  guidance  in  a  matter  of  such  great 
moment." 

In  February  of  the  following  year  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  Mr.  Goodhue,  from  HoUis,  N.  H.,  who 
had  been  supplying  the  pulpit  for  some  six  or  seven 
months.  He  accepted,  on  condition  '*  that  a  mile  of 
territory  from  the  town  of  Lunenburg  could  be  an- 
nexed to  Shirley."  This  territory  would  give  a  more 
regular  form  to  the  town  and  assist  its  interests,  and  was, 
therefore,  desired  by  it.  A  petition  for  it  was  sent  to  the 
"Great  and  General  Court,"  at  Boston,  but  was  not 
granted,  and  Mrl  Goodhue  was  not  settled.  Another 
invitation  was  given  to  him  two  years  later,  but  de- 
clined. 

After  several  disappointments,  a  unanimous  invi- 
tation was  given  to  Rev.  Phinehas  Whitney,  of  Wes- 
ton, February  25,  1762,  and  accepted.  It  was  "voted 
to  give  Mr.  Whitney  £133  65.  8c/.  as  a  settlement,  and 
that  one-half  be  paid  in  three  months,  and  the  resi- 
due within  the  year.  And  voted  to  give  £53  135.  4c?. 
as  a  salary,  to  be  raised  to  £60  when  the  district  shall 
have  seventy-five  families,  and  to  £66  135.  4c?.  when 
there  shall  be  eighty-five  families,  with  the  addition 
of  twenty  cords  of  wood  annually  to  be  carried  to  his 
door."  Land  owned  by  the  district  was  deeded  to  Mr. 
Whitney  in  part  payment  of  the  sum  voted  to  him  as  a 
settlement,  and  on  this  he  built  his  home.  His  letter 
of  acceptance  bears  date  April,  1762,  and  his  ordina- 
tion took  place  in  June.  The  church  was  organized 
by  the  council  previous  to  the  ordination,  and  a  cov- 


enant adopted  and  subscribed  by  the  pastor-elect  and 
twelve  brethren.    No  names  of  women  appear. 
The  covenant  reads  as  follows : 

"  Wn  whoso  numofi  are  hereunto  Hubscribed,  bolnj;  inbabltanta  of  tlio 
District  of  Shitrley,  Now  EtiKland,  Knowing  that  w«  are  voiy  iti  one  to  of- 
feud  and  provokotho  Most  High  God,  both  in  heart  and  lifo.thiough  tlie 
prevalence  of  aln  that  d  welletli  within  ub,  and  manifold  temptations  Irom 
without  us,  for  wliich  we  have  gieat  reason  to  bo  unfelgnnd'y  buinblo 
before  Iiim  from  day  to  day  ; — do  in  tiie  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist , 
with  dependence  upon  tlie  gracious  asslHtaiioe  of  His  floly  Spirit,  sol- 
emnly enter  Into  covenant  with  God  and  witb  one  anotlier  according  to 
God,  as  follows : 

"  ImprimU.  That,  having  chosen  and  taken  tbe  Lord  Jeht^ali  to  be 
our  God,  we  will  fear  him,  cleave  to  liim  in  love,  and  serve  him  in  truth, 
\\  itii  all  our  liearts,  giving  up  ourselves  to  him  to  be  his  people  ;  In  all 
tilings  to  be  at  his  direction  and  sovereign  diflposal  ;  that  we  may  have 
and  hold  communion  with  him  as  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  ac- 
cording to  bis  revealed  will,  unto  our  lives'  ende. 

"2.  We  also  bind  oiiraelvies  to  bring  up  our  children  and  servants  in 
tbe  knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  by  holy  in8tru''tIon8,  according  to  our 
best  abilities  ;  and  in  special  by  the  uj'o  of  Orthodox  catechism,  that  the 
true  religion  may  he  maintained  In  our  families  while  we  live ;  yea,  and 
among  such  as  sliall  live  when  we  are  dead  and  gone. 

"3.  And  we  further  promise  to  keep  close  to  tbe  truth  of  Christ,  and 
drawing  with  lively  affection  toward  it  in  our  hearts,  to  defend  it  against 
all  opposeis  thereof,  as  God  shall  call  us  at  any  time  thereunto  ;  which 
that  we  may  do  we  resolve  to  use  tbe  holy  scriptures  as  our  platform, 
whereby  we  may  discern  tbe  mind  of  Christ,  and  not  tbe  new  found  iu- 
ventions  of  men. 

"4.  We  also  engage  ourselves  to  have  a  careful  inspection  over  our 
own  hearts,  viz.,  so  as  to  endeavor,  by  the  virtue  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  mortification  of  all  our  sinful  passions,  worldly  frames  and  disor- 
derly affections,  whereby  we  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  living  God. 

'*5.  We  moreover  oblige  ourselves  (in  the  faithful  improvement  of 
our  ability  and  opportunity)  to  worship  God  according  to  all  the  partic- 
ular institutions  of  Christ  for  his  church,  under  Gospel  administrations, 
as  to  give  reverent  attention  unto  the  word  of  God,  to  pray  unto  him, 
to  sing  his  praises,  and  to  hold  communion  each  witb  others,  in  the  use 
of  both  of  the  seals  of  tlie  covenant,  namely  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

'*  G.  We  likewise  promise  that  we  will  peaceably  submit  to  the  holy  dis- 
cipline appointed  by  Christ  in  hia  church,  for  offenders ;  obeying  (accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God)  those  that  have  the  rule  over  us  in  tbe  Lord. 

"7.  We  also  bind  ourselves  to  walk  in  love,  one  towards  another,  en- 
deavoring our  mutual  edification,  visiting,  exhorting,  comforting,  as 
occasion  serveth,  and  warning  any  brother  or  sister  which  offendeth,  not 
divulging  private  offenses,  irregularly,  but  heedfully  following  the  sev- 
eral precepts  for  church  dealing  (Matthew  xviii.  16  and  17),  willingly 
forgiving  all  that  do  manifest,  unto  the  judgment  of  charity,  that  they 
truly  repent  of  their  miscarriages. 

"8.  Moreover  wefurther  agree  and  covenant  that  we  will  have  ruling 
elders  and  deacons,  and  when  any  differences  may  arise  between  any 
members  of  the  church,  then  they  shall  be  tried  and  admonished  by  the 
pastor,  ruling  eldera  and  deacons;  if  either  party  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  determination,  then  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  churcli  at 
large  ;  and  if  either  party  be  dissatisfied  with  the  determination  of  tbe 
church,  then  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  an  ecclesiastical  council,  ao 
cording  to  the  custom  of  Congregationalism. 

"  Now  the  God  of  peace  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  Great  Shepherd  of  tbe  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  ns  that  which  was  well  pleasing  in  bis  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 

*'  Phineas  Whitney,  hie 
John'Longleyi  John  x  Fatteraon, 

Charles  Bichards,  mark, 
Bichard  Harrington,      Jonathan  Moors, 
Jonas  Longley,  Jonas  Stearns, 

Stephen  Holden,  Francis  Harris, 

Samuel  Walker,  Hezekiah  Sawtell.'* 

his 
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Children  whose  parents  were  not  church  members 
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vrere  permitted  to  receive  the  seal  of  baptism  by  the 
parents  owning  the  following 

"  CovenanL 

**You  do  now,  in  tlie  presence  of  God  and  his  peoi)le,  own  the  cove- 
nant intu  which  you  were  entered  and  given  up  to  God  in  btiptisin,  and 
lake  upon  yourself  the  obligation  your  bftpti&m  laid  you  under.  You  do 
now  humhty  l>eg  of  God  remission  of  all  your  sins,  both  actual  uiid 
origiuu],  and  with  all  your  hcai  t  you  desire  to  accept  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
your  only  Suvior,  as  he  is  offered  to  poor  sinners  in  the  Gosp'jl  ;  and 
you  do  now  solemnly  promise,  to  the  best  of  your  power  and  as  God 
sliall  enable  you,  that  you  will  forsake  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  in 
all  respects  live  aa  those  with  the  great  God  and  his  people  ;  and  you  do 
now  particularly  promise,  as  God  shall  enable  you,  to  make  it  yotir 
prayer  and  endeavor  that  you  may  be  prepared  aright  to  attend  to  the 
ordinances  and  institutions  of  Christ,  and  meet  him  where  his  death  is 
siiowed  forth  ;  and  you  likewise  promise  to  submit  yourself  to  the  watch 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  strive  that  your  behavior  be 
approv-rd  by  God  and  man." 

The  Confession  of  Faith  adopted  was  the  following: 

"1.  You  believe  in  one  God,  in  three  persons  (or  characters),  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

"  2.  You  believe  the  sacred  Scriptnre6]are  the  word  of  God  and  a  perfect 
mle  of  faith  and  practice. 

**3.  You  believe  lliat  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  and  cannot  bejustified 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law. 

"4.  Yon  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  men 
and  that  God  will  bestow  salvation  on  all  those  who  will  repeut  and  be- 
lieve in  his  name,  and  live  according  to  the  precepta  of  his  Gospel. 

"6.  Yon  believe  in  a  resun-ection  of  the  body  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

*'  6.  You  believe  that  baptism  is  an  institution  of  Christ's,  and  the 
Lord's  enpper  is  a  Sacrament  by  which  his  church  should  commemorate 
hia  dying  love  ;  to  which  church  you  believe  it  your  duty  to  join 
yourself." 

In  the  same  year  with  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney and  the  organization  of  the  church,  repairs  were 
made  on  the  meeting-house.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
district  a  committee  was  chosen,  and  it  was  "  voted  to 
leave  it  to  the  committee  to  repair  the  meeting-house 
as  they  shall  think  proper;  that  they  shall  put  a  new 
window  in  the  ministerial  pew,  and  that  as  much  light 
be  given  to  the  pulpit  as  possible."  On  Oct.  24,  1763, 
it  was  "Voted  that  each  seat  in  the  meeting-house 
ehall  go  out  on  the  Sabbath  days  according  to  their 
dignity."  As  was  the  common  practice  of  the  time, 
the  meeting-house  was  used  for  town  and  military 
meetings,  as  well  as  public  worship.  • 

With  the  increase  of  population  this  house  became 
in  a  few  years  too  small  for  their  accommodation.  A 
new  house  was  accordingly  determined  upon,  and  to 
encourage  the  work  the  paator  gave  "  £10  lawful 
money  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  meeting-house." 
Land  adjoining  the  four  acres  given  by  the  proprietors 
of  Groton  for  a  burying-place  and  training-field  was 
bought  for  the  purpose.  At  a  district  meeting.  May 
21,  1771,  "Voted  that  the  new  meeting-house  be 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  that 
it  be  raised  as  soon  as  June  of  next  year."  The 
house  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1773  and  was 
opened  for  use  for  the  first  time  on  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  25Lh.  The  sliingles  on  the 
north  roof  of  this  house  were  in  service  eighty-three 
years,  and  when  removed  showed  but  little  decay. 
The  house  was  enlarged  by  adding  three  porches  and 
a  tower  in  1804,  and  a  bell  was  given  the  town  by 
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Wallis  Little,  Esq.,  to  be  hung  in  the  tower.  The 
same  custom  was  observed  in  seating  the  people  ua  in 
the  former  house.  While  the  house  was  building,  a 
gift  of  an  elegant  folio  Bible  (London  edition)  for  the 
use  of  the  pulpit  was  made  by  Madam  Hancock,  tlie 
wife  of  the  first  Governor  under  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, John  Hancock.  This  Bible  is  still  in  use  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Parish.  A  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment was  sent  the  douor  by  order  of  the  district.  It 
reads  as  follows  :  ' 

"Mauam:— The  inhabitants  of  Shirley,  being  this  day  assuiuhli^il  ut 
the  public  meeting  huuBU,  take  this  first  opportunity  to  return  tiii-ir  sin- 
cere thanks  to  you  for  your  late  generosity  in  giving  them  a  very  hiuul- 
some  folio  Bible,  to  be  read  in  public  every  Lord's  day.  They  are  .sen- 
sible that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  ia  very  coiumendalde, 
aud  hope  it  will  be  really  serviceable  to  them;  and  al  tlifi  same  time 
assure  you  that  they  have  a  grateful  sense  ot  your  generosily  and  piety 
in  promoting  such  a  huulable  jiractlce.  They  sincerely  \viBli  you  (umy) 
live  and  continue  to  tlifTuse  your  kindness  to  the  needy — that  you  nuiy 
enjoy  happiness  here,  and  in  the  future  world  he  received  to  reiip  tho 
reward  of  your  extensive  charity,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  John  Lonqley,  Dist.  Clerk. 

"Shirley,  December  28,  1772." 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney occurred  during  the  Eevolutionary  War.  The 
people  found  great  difficulty  in  paying  his  salary 
when  due.  Mr.  Whitney  found  it  equally  difficult  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the  greatly  dimin- 
ished purchasing  power  of  his  salary.  This  obliged 
him  to  ask  for  a  measure  of  relief,  or  dismission. 
Unwilling  to  grant  him  a  dismission,  they  decitled  to 
raise  a  special  appropriation  of  £133  6s.  4.d.  But 
such  was  the  depreciation  of  paper  money  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  this  was  only  £86  123.  4d.,  an 
amount  entirely  inadequate,  of  which  he  informed 
them.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  consider 
and  adjust  the  matter.  This  committee  reported  June 
21,  1779,  "That  we  find  Mr.  Whitney  is  desirous  of 
doing  no  business  for  his  support  that  in  any  measure 
interferes  with  his  ministerial  work.  This  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  his  present  salary  is  entirely  in- 
sufficient for  his  support;  they  are  therefore  of  opin- 
ion that  the  district  from  the  23d  day  of  this  instant 
June,  during  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain,  pay 
his  salary  of  £66  133.  4d.  annually,  according  to  the 
price  of  Indian  corn  and  Rie,  reckoning  Indian  corn 
at  £0  23.  8d.  per  bushel,  and  Eie  £0  4s.  per  bushel, 
said  salary  to  rise  and  fall  as  the  price  of  said  grain 
rises  and  falls;  also  that  the  price  of  said  grain  be 
estimated  by  the  assessors  annually,  when  the  a.ssess- 
ment  is  made  for  the  payment  of  salary ;  the  salary 
being  paid  in  the  foregoing  manner,  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  to  which  Mr.  Whitney  freely  consetits, 
viz:  that  there  be  a  deduction  made  by  ihe  assessors, 
during  the  war,  from  his  salary  thus  paitl,  of  his  full 
proportion  of  taxes  assessed  upon  the  district  accord- 
ing to  his  estate,  real  and  personal." 

This  report  was  unanimously  accepted  and  the 
thanks  of  the  district  voted  "to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney for  his  generous  and  truly  patriotic  spirit  and 
disposition  in  being  willing  to  bear  his  equal  propor- 


tioti  III'  tlui  very  oxtraordiniiry  heavy  (axes  lliB  people 
arc  liil)i)riiig  under  at  this  (liBtrcHsiiig  time." 

The  singing  in  public  worahip  was  congregational, 
the  Henior  deacon  reading  the  paalin  or  Iiymn  a  lino 
at  a  time,  and  the  congregation  following.  In  1786  it 
was  decided  to  give  this  part  of  the  service  to  the 
charge  of  a  select  choir,  and  the  back  seats  in  the 
front  gallery  were  appropriated  to  their  use.  This 
caused  trouble  and  it  was  brought  before  the  town  at 
'a  regular  meeting  by  au  article  in  the  warrant,  "To 
see  if  the  town  will  vote  the  two  hind  seats  in  the 
front  gallery,  to  be  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  singers, 
instead  of  the  two  hind  seats  on  the  lower  floor."  A 
committee  was  chosen  to  confer  with  the  singers  and 
arrange  the  matter.  They  reported  "  April  y"  13, 
1786,"  "that  having  held  a  conference  with  them,  we 
have  agreed  that  the  two  hind  seats  in  the  front 
gallery  be  made  into  a  proper  pew,  with  a  table  suit- 
able for  them,  or  convenient  for  books,  and  that  they 
take  the  said  pew  for  their  seats  so  long  as  they  serve 
in  singing." 

A  committee  was  appointed  April  24,  1787,  to  pur- 
chase a  bass-viol,  "for  the  use  of  the  meeting-house," 
and  "  a  chest  was  made — at  the  expense  of  jthe  pas- 
tor— for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  viol  v^hen  not  in  use." 
This  instrument  was  in  use  till  1842,  and  forty  years 
of  this  time  was  played  by  the  same  person — David 
Livermore. 

Mr.  Whitney  continued  in  active  service  for  some- 
what more  than  forty  years,  when  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  Incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties,  he  generously  offered  to  relinquish  one- 
half  of  his  salary  to  aid  toward  the  settlement  of  a 
colleague.  In  a  letter  to  the  town  dated  Nov.  12, 
1812,  he  says  :  "  Considering  my  age  and  infirnnties,  I 
sincerely  wish  to  have  you  settle  another  minister  in  this 
town  as  soon  as  you  can.  And  I  now  renew  the  offer 
that  I  made  by  your  committee  last  year,  that  if  the 
town  will  settle  another  minister  with  me  that  ia  not 
yei  fifty  years  old,  and  one  whom  the  neighboring 
churches  shall  approve,  I  will  from  the  day  of  his  ordi- 
nation, relinquish  one-half  of  my  salary  forever  there- 
after. I  would  further  observe,  such  is  my  solicitude  for 
the  welfareand  orderof  thetown,  that  Ishould  willingly 
relinquish  the  whole  salary  if  they  would  settle  an- 
other regular  minister, — if  I  could  do  it  and  do  jus- 
tice to  myself,  my  family  and  my  creditors,  Wishing 
you  divine  direction,  I  subscribe  myself  your  affec- 
tionate pastor,  Phinbhas  Whitney." 

By  the  terras  of  his  settlement  he  could  claim  his 
full  salary  during  his  life. 

The  settlement  of  a  colleague  was  not  effected  till 
the  autumn  of  1815,  when  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Tolman,  of 
Winchendon,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  town  and 
of  the  church,  and  was  ordained  to  the  office  Oct.  25th. 
He  discharged  its  duties  till  Feb.  17,  1819,  when  at 
his  request,  on  account  of  growing  dissensions,  a 
council  was  called  and  he  was  dismissed.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Whitney  occurred  Dec.  17th,  of  the  same  year. 


His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  April  28, 1702, 
— the  month  in  which  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  town  to  become  its  minister, — was  Mi.ss  Miiiiiiri 
Willard,  ol'  Harvard,  who,  when  a  young  girl,  was 
taken  from  her  home  by  the  Indians.  "  8he  lived  with 
a  married  sister,  Mrs.  James  Johnson,  atCharlestown, 
No.  4,  when  the  Indians  made  a  raid  upon  that  town 
and  carried  her,  with  the  Johnson  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  but  six  years  old,  with  two  of  their  neighbors,  to 
Canada.  Forced  to  journey  through  a  pathless  wil- 
derness, she  was  required  to  lie  upon  the  ground  at 
night,  with  an  Indian  upon  either  side  of  her,  with 
cords  passed  over  her  body  and  under  theirs  so  that 
the  least  stir  on  her  part  would  arouse  them.  They 
were  sold  by  the  Indians  to  the  French  at  Montreal. 
Miss  Willard  was  soon  redeemed,  but  remained  two 
years  in  the  family  of  the  Lieut.-Governor,  where  she 
was  treated  with  uniform  kiudness,  and  supported 
herself  with  her  needle  till  the  release  of  her  sister 
and  children,  when  they  sailed  for  England  and  from 
thence  to  New  York,  and  then  returned  to  her  former 
home.  She  died  in  1769  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
years.  With  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitney  the  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  town  ceased,  and 
their  conduct  passed  into  the  hands  of  religious  soci- 
eties, entirely  separate  from  civil  authority  and  main- 
tained by  voluntary  individual  support,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  now  the  universal  practice  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Shaker  Conununily  or  Society  of  United  Breth- 
ren.— The  ecclesiastical  unity  of  the  towri  was  first 
broken  in  1781,  when  a  community  of  Shakers  was 
started.  This  community  began  with  two  familied^ 
Elijah  and  Ivory  Wild,  who  were  brothers  and  fann- 
ers, living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  They 
were  joined  by  two  other  families  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  but  within  the  town  of  Lancaster. 
Mother  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  and  spiritual  head  of 
this  religious  order  in  this  country,  was  at  that  time 
temporarily  residing  and  holding  meetings  in  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Harvard,  wliere  a  society  of  Shakers 
had  been  formed.  She  visited  and  conducted  the  Sha- 
ker worship  in  the  homes  of  the  Wilds.  Meetings 
for  worship  were  held  frequently,  and  were  an  object 
of  great  interest  to  all  the  country  round.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, in  his  "  History  of  Shirley,"  to  which  we  are 
largely  indebted,  tells  us  that  "on  one  occasion  two 
women  walked  from  Mason — twenty  miles — on  a 
rainy  Sunday,  and  were  even  obliged  to  stop  and 
wring  the  water  from  their  stockings  while  on  the 
road  ;  then  proceeded  forward  unharmed  by  the  ele- 
ments, being  protected  by  their  faith."  The  move- 
ments and  exercises  of  their  worship  were  so  strange 
and  accompanied  by  so  much  that  was  exciting  as 
well  as  novel,  that  public  attention  was  soon  called  to 
the  matter. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  September  12,  1782,  it  was 
"Voted,  that  the  town  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of 
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that  people  called  Shaking  Quakers,  and  of  their 
meedne  in  this  town.    Then,  voted  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  wait  on  and  consult  said  people  at 
Elijah  Wild's,  and  discourse  with  them  respecting 
their  conduct.    Then  voted  to  leave  the  matter  dis- 
cretionary with  the  committee,  and  that  they  make  a 
report  lo  the  town  at  the  next  town-meeting  in  said 
town."    Xo  record  of  any  report  from  this  committee 
appears,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  was  made.  At 
the  present  time  ihe  "labor,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
Shaker   worship,   which   consists  of  marches  and 
dances,  is  attended  by  much  less  of  the  violent  and 
nervous  agitation  and  excitement  than  formerly,  and 
is,  therefore,  more  graceful  and  pleasant  to  witness,  as 
well  as  to  those  engaged  ia  it.    The  society  received 
many  additions  and  became  in  time  quite  large  and 
prosperous,  numbering  at  one  time  about  one  hun- 
dred.   It  was  divided  into  three  families,  the  North, 
the  South  and  Church  family,  the  South  family  being 
located  just  over  the  Shirley  line,  and  within  the  town 
of  Lancaster.    Its  real  estate  embraces  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres,  much  of  which  is  valuable  wood- 
land.   It  has  a  large  amount  under  cultivation  and 
devoted  to  various  crops.  The  raising  of  garden  seeds 
for  the  general  market  has,  in  past  years,  been  a  large 
and  valuable  industry,  but  is  at  present  continued 
only  to  the  extent  of  what  is  needed  for  home  use.  A 
large  orchard,  well  cared  for  and  in  fine  condition, 
yield.s  a  good  variety  of  fruit,  sometimes  amounting 
to  a  thousand  barrels  for  the  season.    lu  recent  years 
the  society  has  declined  in  membership,  having  at 
the  present  time  only  one-third  as  many  as  when  in 
its  most  prosperous  condition.  Its  buildings  are  plain, 
substantial  structures,  some  of  ihem  of  brick,  commo- 
dious and  well  arranged  for  their  several  uses,  and  for 
health,  convenience  and  economy  in  management. 
Although  the  attempt  to  bring  its  first  members  under 
the  censure  of  the  town  failed,  that  did  not  entirely 
end  the  hostility  that  existed  towards  them.  On 
Sunday  evening,  June  1,  1783,  Ann  Lee  had  come 
over  from  Harvard  with  her  elders,  James  Whittaker 
and  William  Lee,  to  hold  a  religious  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Elijah  Wild.    Enemies  from  Harvard  fol- 
lowed them,  and  a  mob  supposed  to  number  nearly  a 
hundred  men  gathered  and  surrounded  the  house.  Wild 
say  a,  in  his  narrative  of  the  affair:  "The  malicious 
crew  came  to  my  house  on  Sabbath  evening,  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  surrounded  the  house.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  mob  were,  or  had  been,  captains  in  the 
militia,  and  still  bore  that  title.     They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  number  of  men,  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  abusing  Mother  and  the  elders."  Fearing 
violence,  and  knowing  that  the  object  of  the  assault  was 
Mother  Ann,  and  that  she  would  suffer  at  their  hands 
if  they  should  gain  an  entrance,  she  was  concealed  in 
a  small  dark  closet  and  the  door  hidden  from  view, 
by  "placing  before  it  a  high  chest  of  drawers."  "  All 
means  of  communicating  their  perilous  position  and 
seeking  help  was  cut  off',  as  no  one  was  permitted  to 


pass  out.  But  finally  a  woman  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  left  a  nursing  infant  at  home, 
was  given  the  privilege  of  going  to  her  home.  She 
immediately  took  measures  to  get  information  to  the 
authoriiies  of  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  mob  con- 
tinued noisy  and  threatening  through  the  night,  cry- 
ing out,  "  That  woman  or  your  house  shall  come  to  the 
ground."  Late  in  the  morning  the  dilatory  police 
came  and  ordered  them  to  disperse.  Liberty  was 
given  them  to  enter  the  house,  and  at  the  request  of 
Mother  Ann  and  the  elders  food  was  put  upon  the 
table  and  the  leaders  sat  down  and  ate.  Food  was 
passed  also  to  those  in  the  door-yard.  They  promised 
the  elders  if  they  would  return  with  them  to  Harvard 
no  injury  should  be  done  to  them.  The  elders  con- 
sented, though  with  little  confidence  in  their  promises. 
Nor  hardly  had  they  arrived  in  Harvard  when  they 
violated  their  word.  They  dragged  them  aside  to  a 
convenient  place  and  then  proceeded  with  their  as- 
sault upon  them.  They  first  took  James  Whittaker 
and  tied  him  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  then  "  scourged 
him  with  a  whip  till  the  skin  was  almost  flayed  from 
his  back."  Next  they  took  Lee  and  were  about  to 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  him,  but  refusing  to 
be  tied,  "  he  knelt  down  and  told  them  to  lay  on  their 
stripes,  which  he  would  receive  as  a  good  soldier  of 
the  Cross."  At  that  moment  a  sister,  breaking  in 
among  them,  threw  herself  between  the  uplifted  lash 
and  the  elder,  that  she  might  receive  the  blow,  rather 
than  it  should  fall  upon  him.  Striking  her  on  the 
temple,  it  opened  a  serious  wound,  from  which  the 
blood  flowed  freely.  Alarmed,  they  released  the  el- 
ders, and  hastened  from  the  scene  of  their  desperate 
work.  Elder  Whittaker's  back  was  found  to  be 
"  beaten  black  and  blue  from  his  shoulders  to  his 
waistbands,  and  in  many  places  bruised  to  a  jelly,  as 
though  he  had  been  beaten  with  a  club.  'I  have  been 
abused,'  he  said,  'but  not  for  any  wrong  I  have 
done  them;  it  is  for  your  sakes.  I  feel  nothing 
against  them  for  what  they  have  done  to  me,  for  they 
were  ignorant  and  knew  not  what  they  did,  nor  what 
manner  of  spirit  they  were  of.'  Mother  and  the  elders, 
with  all  the  brethren  and  sisters,  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  to  God  to  forgive  their  blood-thirsty  persecu- 
tors. Elder  James  cried  heartily  and  said,  '  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  "  The 
house  in  which  Ann  Lee  and  her  elders  were  holding 
their  meeting,  and  which  the  mob  surrounded  and  at- 
tacked, is  still  standing  and  in  good  condition,  and  is 
an  object  of  interest  to  visitors.  Persons  have  some- 
times become  members  of  the  society  and  donned  the 
garb  and  habit  of  the  Shaker,  who  after  a  time,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  have  found  the  mode  of  life  un- 
congenial to  them,  and  left  the  community.  Children 
who  have  been  taken  and  brought  up  in  the  families, 
have  often,  on  reaching  the  age  in  which  they  could 
choose  for  themselves,  declined  to  remain,  preferring 
the  broader  life  of  the  world.  Clandestine  and  run- 
away matches  have  sometimes  occurred.  Sometimes 
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I,1h!  Hcc.odcrH  li.'ivi:  become  eiicmicM.  A  n  iuHlnrjcii  of  tliiH 
kind  occurred  in  wliich  the  enniily  (.m-iicd  into  an  ol- 
f'cDHive  iitlack  upon  tlieconununity  and  deatruotion  of 
its  pro[)er(,y.  Tliia  was  on  t.lio  niglit  of  March  3,  1802. 
A.  number  of  those  who  had  been  of  the  Shaker  faith 
and  contributed  to  the  building  of  tlie  meeting-house, 
but  hiid  withdrawn  from  the  community,  laid  claim 
to  the  houHo  on  this  ground,  and  sought  to  enforce 
their  claim  by  taking  possession.  Supplying  them- 
selves with  a  quantity  of  liquor,  in  which  they  freely 
indulged,  and  provisions,  they  entered  the  building 
on  the  night  mentioned  and  held  possession  four  days, 
barring  the  doors  and  shutting  out  entrance  from 
others.  The  rooms  and  furniture  were  much  muti- 
lated and  damaged.  On  the  fifth  day  the  offiders  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  an  entrance  through  a  window  in 
the  upper  or  attic  part  and  arresting  the  parties.  They 
were  taken  before  the  justice  and  bound  over  for  trial 
to  the  Criminal  Court  at  Concord.  But  through  some 
failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  county  attorney,  as 
was  generally  supposed,  or  other  mismanagement  of 
the  case,  the  grand  jury  did  not  find  a  bill  against 
them  and  they  were  acquitted. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  assault  or  offense 
of  a  serious  nature  made  upon  the  community. 
From  the  first  they  have  been  a  peaceable,  industrious 
and  self-respecting  people,  and  they  have  the  confi- 
dence and  the  respect  of  their  neighbors  and  fellow- 
citizens.  To  the  stranger  they  are  always  kind  and 
hospitable.  They  are  strict  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  they  impose  upon  themselves  and  pleas- 
ant and  orderly  in  all  their  affairs.  The  following 
"  Rules  for  Visitors "  are  in  keeping  with  their 
orderly  ways  and  kind  spirit :     , .  :  -,, 

"  FirsL  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  tlint  we  do  not  Iteep  a  public 
house,  and  wish  to  liave  our  rules  attended  to  as  any  would  the  rules  of 
their  own  private  dwelling.  Second.  Those  who  call  to  sec  their  friends 
and  relatives  are  to  visit  them  at  the  oflico,  and  not  to  go  elsewhere  ex- 
cept by  poimission  of  those  in  core  at  the  olHce.  Thirch  Those  who  live 
near,  and  can  call  at  their  own  convenience,  are  not  expected  to  stay 
more  than  a  few  hours,  but  sucli  as  live  at  a  great  distance,  or  cannot 
come  often,  and  have  near  relatives  here,  can  stay  from  one  to  four  days, 
according  to  circumstances.  Tliis  we  consider  a  Bullicient  time  ns  a  gen- 
eral rule.  Fourth.  All  visitorR  are  requested  to  arise  and  lake  breakfast 
ut  half-past  six  in  summer  and  half-past  seven  in  winter.  Fifth.  At 
table  we  wisli  all  to  be  as  free  as  at  homo  ;  but  wo  dislike  the  wasteful 
hiibit  of  leaving  food  un  the  pbite.  No  vice  with  us  is  less  ridiculo\i3  for 
being  in  fjishion.  Sixth.  Married  persons  tarrying  witli  us  over  niglit 
are  respectfully  notified  that  eacli  sex  occupy  separate  sleeping  apart- 
ments while  they  remain.  This  rule  will  not  be  departed  from  under 
any  circunistancea.  Seventh.  Strangers  calling  for  meals  or  lodging  are 
expected  to  pay  if  accommodated." 

Worship. — As  the  mode  of  worship  is  peculiar  to 
the  Shakers  and  widely  different  from  others,  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  it  may  be  of  interest.  Their 
meeting-house  or  place  of  assembling  is  a  large  open 
room  or  hall,  furnished  with  movable  seats.  "The 
sexes  enter  by  different  doors,  and  arrange  themselves 
in  lines — the  elders  being  in  front — where  they  listen 
to  a  short  opening  address  by  one  of  their  elders, 
after  which  they  unite  in  a  dance,  regular,  solemn 
and  uniformly  iu  time  with  the  harmony  of  some 


hiilf-dozeii  Holectcd  HiiigriH.  Alter  thin  they  fall  into 
filcH  of  two  abreast  and  iiiarch,  keeping  stop  with  the 
music  of  some  selected  hymn,  whicli  is  sung  with 
much  fervency  and  spirit.  Tlicy  then  bring  up  their 
benches  and  seat  themselves,  while  one  of  their  num- 
ber intercuts  them  with  a  religious  exhortation.  This 
concluded,  they  rise  and  close  their  service  with  a  song 
of  praise.  Everything  is  performed  with  decorum 
and  solemnity.  All  classes,  from  the  gray-haired  of 
fourscore  down  to  the  child  of  five  years,  seem  atten- 
tive and  interested,  whether  they  march  or  dance 
or  sing  or  exhort.  They  uniformly  wave  their  hands 
in  concert  with  their  music,  and  listen  with  marked 
attention  to  the  words  of  their  spiritual  leaders." 

Order  and  neatness  pervadg  every  department. 
The  government  is  religious  in  character,  the  minis- 
ters, of  whom  there  is  usually  one  of  each  sex,  being 
the  chief  officers,  and  under  them  the  elders  and 
trustees,  the  elders  having  in  charge  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  society  and  the  trustees  the  temporal. 
The  offices  of  elder  and  trustee  in  the  Shirley  Society 
are  held  by  John  Whitely,  who  is  very  devoted  and 
faithful  to  its  interests.  He  is  also  trustse  of  the 
Harvard  Society  and  minister  of  the  district. 

Universalist  Society. — The  first  meeting  for  the 
organization  of  the  Universalist  Society  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Joseph  Edgarton,  Sept.  21,  1812.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Merrick  Rice,  John  Edgar- 
ton  and  Lemuel  Willard  was  chosen  to  prepare  a 
constitution.  This  committee  reported  atan  adjourned 
meeting,  the  constitution  was  adopted  and  officer.^ 
chosen.  The  names  of  John  Edgarton,  Joseph 
Edgarton,  John  Davis,  Samuel  Hazen,  Merrick  Rice, 
Lemuel  Willard,  Elnathan  Polly,  William  Mcintosh, 
and  Thomas  Ritter  and  many  others  are  prominent 
in  the  early  records.  Among  its  members  were  fam- 
ilies from  Harvard,  Lancaster  and  Lurienburg  that 
were  regular  attendants  upon  its  worship.  When, 
some  years  after,  societies  were  established  in  their 
own  towns,  they  connected  themselves  with  those 
societies.  For  some  time  previous  to  the  organization 
there  had  been  occasional  preaching  in  the  town  by 
ministers  of  this  denomination,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Rev.  Lsaiah  Parker,  a  convert  from  the  Baptist  faith, 
and  physician  as  well  as  minister.  After  him  were 
Revs.  Joshua  Flagg  and  Jacob  Wood.  The  first 
house  of  worship  was  built  in  1816,  and  dedicated 
Jan.  9,  1817. 

It  was  a  plain  building  covered  with  a  hip  roof,  and 
had  but  one  door  of  entrance.  This  opened  into  a  nar- 
row porch,  and  thence  into  the  church.  It  was  furnished 
with  higli  box  pews,  and  a  gallery  for  the  singers 
along  the  west  wall  that  was  entered  by  stairs  within 
the  audience-room.  Rev.  Jacob  Wood  was  installed 
pastor  in  1818.  He  remained  five  years  and  then  an 
interim  of  six  years  followed,  in  which  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  transient  preachers.  In  1829  Rev.  Rus- 
sell Streeter  removed  from  Watertown  and  became 
the  resident  pastor,  continuing  his  ministry  till  1834, 
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when  he  removed  to  Woodstock,  Vt.  The  following 
year  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Eev.  Stillman  Bar- 
den.  In  1836  Eev.  Lucias  R.  Paige,  who  was  then 
settled  ia  Hardwick,  supplied  a  part  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Paige  in  later  years  was  the  author  of  "Paige's 
Commentaries  "  and  other  important  works.  In  1837 
and  183S  Rev.  Rufus  Pope  was  the  preacher,  but  re- 
sided in  Sterling,  where  he  preached  a  part  of  the 
time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Pierce,  whose 
pastorate  continued  till  April  1840,  when  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  retire.  Then  Rev.  Walter 
Harriman,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harvard,  was  en- 
gaged, preaching  one-half  the  time.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  till  1845.  Mr.  Harriman  was 
afterwards  widely  known  in  public  and  political  life, 
serving  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  commis- 
sioned as  colonel  of  a  regiment  from  his  native  State, 
Xew  Hampshire,  and  promoted  to  the  office  of 
general.  For  several  terms  after  the  war  he  was 
Governor  of  Xew  Hampshire. 

During  1845  and  1846  the  church  was  remodeled 
at  an  expense  of  $2168.  A  hall  was  finished  in  the 
upper  part  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  "  Fredonia 
Lodge"  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  April,  1846,  Rev. 
Josiah  Coolidge  became  the  pastor,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  the  office  two  years.  An  interim  of  one 
year  now  occurred  in  which  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  neighboring  ministers.  Rev.  Benton  Smith  was 
then  invited,  and  began  his  pastorate  in  April,  1849. 
During  Mr.  Smith's  pastorate,  on  March  19,  1850,  a 
bell  was  placed  upon  the  church,  the  first  church-bell 
in  the  village.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office 
five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Orren  Perkins, 
who  remained  but  one  year.  Rev.  E.  W.  Coffin  was 
the  next  pastor,  beginning  his  work  in  May,  1855, 
and  closing  it  March  8,  1857.  The  7th  of  the  follow- 
ing Jaue,  Rev.  George  F.  Jenks  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  pastor  and  remained  three  years  and  nine 
months.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Cyrus  B.  Lom- 
bard, his  pastorate  beginning  March  10,  1861,  and 
covering  a  period  of  five  years.  After  an  interim  of 
a  few  months  with  a  transient  supply  of  the  pulpit. 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Fitzgerald  was  engaged,  but  remained 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  From  the  close  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  labors  to  thelast  Sunday  in  October,  1869, 
preaching  was  continued  regularly,  but  no  pastor  was 
settled.  At  that  date  the  last  service  was  held  in  the 
old  church.  It  was  sold  to  Mr.  Norman  C.  Munaon, 
who  removed  and  fitted  it  for  a  public  hall.  It  ia  the 
present  Village  Hall,  and  ia  finely  adapted  for  all 
Bocial  and  public  uses.  The  building  of  the  new 
church  was  immediately  begun,  and  was  completed, 
nd  the  service  of  dedication  held  November  23, 1870. 
•  ia  a  fine  fetructure  of  the  early  English  Gothic 
yle  of  architecture,  with  open-timbered  roof  and 
iling,  painted  and  frescoed  in  rich  and  subdued 
lorB.  The  entire  expense  of  the  church  was  $25,000. 
ia  furnished  with  a  fine  organ  which  cost  $2200. 
wards  this  large  expense,  Mr.  N.  C.  Munson,  a 
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member  t)f  the  society  and  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
work,  was  a  large  and  generous  contributor.  Imme- 
diately on  the  completion  of  the  church.  Rev.  H.  A. 
Philbrook  was  called  to  the  p.Tstorate,  iu  which  he 
continued  two  years.  The  next  few  years  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  transient  preachers,  and  during  a 
part  of  1875  services  were  suspended  altogether,  on 
account  of  the  general  depression  in  business.  In 
May,  1876,  Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes  was  called  to  the  pasto- 
rate and  served  the  society  three  years.  Then  fol- 
lowed another  interim  of  a  little  more  than  one  and  a 
half  years  filled  by  the  transient  supply,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  the  settlement. of  Rev.  James  Vincent 
as  pastor.  In  June,  1884,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  church  in  Calais,  Maine,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  William  Gaskin,  who  entered  upon  his  work 
in  August.  His  term  of  service  was  a  little  less  than 
two  years.  In  January,  1887,  Rev.  James  Rawlins 
was  settled  and  remained  one  year.  In  April,  1888, 
Rev.  Joseph  Crehore  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
society  and  entered  upon  his  work  in  May.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Pierce,  in  April,  1839,  a 
Sunday-school  was  organized,  with  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Edgarton  in  charge  and  Miss  Susan  Mcintosh  as  as- 
sistant. Miss  Edgarton  was  well  and  favorably 
known  as  a  writer  and  a  poet  of  fine  promise,  and  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository ,  3,  monthly  mag- 
azine published  in  Boston.  Jeiome  Gardner  was 
cho.sen  superintendent  of  the  school  in  1845  and  held 
the  office,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  till  his 
death  in  November,  1889,  a  period  of  forty-three 
years.  He  was  clerk  of  the  society  thirty-eight  years. 
A  church  organization  was  formed  in  1820,  but  for 
many  years  subsequently  was  dormant;  it  was  reor- 
ganized in  1846.  Its  present  membership  is  forty-two. 
The  parish  and  Sunday-school  library  numbers  nearly 
one  thousand  volumes.  A  bequest  of  $1000  to  the  so- 
ciety was  made  by  the  will  of  Sylvanus  Holden,  who 
died  March  17,  1882.  Jerome  Gardner  included  in  a 
will  drawn  March  24,  1885,  a  gift  to  the  society  of  the 
income  of  twenty-five  shares  of  Lancaster  Bank  Stock. 
The  subsequent  ruin  of  the  bank,  by  the  fraudulent 
dealings  of  its  president,  swept  away  this  gift.  In  hia 
last  sickness  Mr.  Gardner  sought  to  replace  this  in 
part  by  a  codicil  in  which  he  gave  to  the  society  ten 
shares  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  stock,  but  there 
being  some  legal  inadequacy  in  the  witnessing  of  the 
codicil,  it  was  disallowed  by  the  Judge  of  Probate. 

First  Congregational  Society. — In  March,  1822,  u 
little  more  than  three  years  after  the  death  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  pastor  of  the  First,  or  Town  Parish 
and  Church,  a  meeting  was  called  and  held  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  parish  as  an  independent 
society,  disconnected  from  the  municipal  or  town 
oversight  and  charge.  This  organization  was  etfucted 
under  the  name  of  the  First  Congregational  Society. 
For  the  twelve  years  following  its  organization  it  had 
no  stated  ministry,  and  there  was  preaching  but  a 
portion  of  the  time.    But  its  annual  meetings  for  the 
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choice  of  oflicers  and  the  transaction  of  busi-neBS  were 
regularly  held.  In  June,  1834,  Rev.  Sclh  Chandler, 
of  Oxford,  preached  two  Suiidaya.  Receiving  au  in- 
vitation to  settle  with  the  society,  he  accepted  it  and 
entered  at  once  upon  hia  duties.  The  rainistry  of  Mr. 
Chandler  continued  till  June,  1879 — forty-five  years  ; 
though  from  that  date  till  his  death,  in  October,  1889, 
he  performed  more  or  less  of  pastoral  duty,  and  occa- 
sionally pl  eached.  Thus  from  the  date  of  the  first  or- 
ganization as  a  town  parish  in  1762  to  1879,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  years,  there  were  but  two  pastor- 
a'es,  and  one  brief  colleague  pastorate  of  three  years. 
There  was  an  interim  of. nearly  fifteen  years  between 
the  death  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Chandler,  but  the  united  ministries  of  the  two  covered 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  one  years.  Until  the 
present  century  the  heating  of  churches  was  hardly 
known  in  any  part  of  New  England.  Congregations 
endured  the  cold  and  the  long  sermons  with  equal 
fortitude.  The  winter  following  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Chandler  an  innovation  was  made  upon  this  custom. 
Two  large  stoves  were  put  into  the  church.  It  was 
the  first  provision  made  in  town  for  warming  the 
house  of  worship.  The  next  year,  1835,  a  new  bell 
was  placed  in  the  church  tower. 

The  old  bell,  a  gift  to  the  town  in  1808,  by  Wallis 
Little,  had  been  craclced  for  several  years  and  ren- 
dered useless.  The  new  bell  was  a  gift  from 
Leonard  M.  Parker  and  Thomas  Whitney,  and  their 
intention  was  communicated  in  tlie  following  letter, 
which  was  read  at  the  town-meeting. 

.  "  Ab  a  token  of  respect  for  our  nntive  town,  and  a  sincere  rogaril  for 
its  character  and  the  well-being  of  its  iniiabitants,  wp,  the  undei-signed, 
jtroposo  to  present  to  the  town  a  bell.  It  is  our  wish  and  intention  that 
the  siinio  sliouid  be  liept  on*  tiie  meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  ;  tliat  it 
sliould  ho  used  for  ail  the  necessary  and  proper  purposes  of  the  town  ; 
tliat  the  religious  societies  eliould  also  liave  tlie  privilege  of  its  use  ;  and 
unless  tlie  town  shall  provide  for  the  ringing  of  tlie  same,  at  tlie  usual 
time  and  in  the  usual  manner,  for  tlie  religious  services  iu  tho  forenoon 
uiid  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  day,  the  First  Parish  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  causing  it  to  he  so  rung  for  sucli  services.  And  in  case  tho  First 
Parish  sliall  fail  to  cause  it  to  bo  so  rung  on  tho  Sabbath,  any  other 
parish  Mien  luiving  regular  services,  and  not  being  snpidied  witli  a  boll 
may  have  the  same  privilege.    Should  tho  proposiil  be  acceptable  to  tho 

own,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  us  that  tho  selectmen,  or  a  committee, 
should  be  authorized  to  confer  with  us  as  to  the  size  of  the  bell,  and  to 
take  otiier  proper  measures  in  regard  to  the  subject.  We  have  the  honor 
to  subscribe  ourselves  your  respectful  fellow-citizeus. 

"Leonaud  M.  Parkeii, 
Shirley,  May  27,  1885."  "  Thomas  Whitnev. 

Previous  to  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Chandler  a 
Sunday-school  was  organized  by  the  devoted  women 
of  the  parish,  also  "  a  charitable  society."  This  so- 
ciety has  purchased  books  for  the  libraiy,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes;  furnished 
the  Sunday-school  room  and  the  church,  contributed 
to  the  incidental  expenses,  clothed  and  otlierwise 
aided  indigent  children,  and  accumulated  a  fund  of 
about  $1500,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  contin- 
gent expenses. 

In  March,  1839,  a  movement  was  started  for  remod- 
eling the  church.  Committees  were  chosen,  contracts 
for  the  woi'k  made,  and  the  work  began  in  July.  Tlie 
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expense  of  the  alterations  and  furnishings  was  |2307.- 
61.  It  was  completed,  and  the  house  reopened  for 
public  worship  on  the  27th  of  October.  An  effort 
was  made  at  the  time  this  work  was  undertaken  to 
have  the  meeting-house  removed  a  few  rods  east  from 
where  it  was  then  located,  but  the  majority  of  the 
society  did  not  favor  it.  This  effort  was  renewed  in 
1851,  and  the  following  action  taken  at  a  town-meet- 
ing held  July  14th  : 

*'  Voted  that  tlie  Town  give  their  consent  that  the  First  Piirlsh  may  re- 
move their  meetilig-bousQ  to  and  upon  the  gromiil  called  the  *  training 
field,'  the  same  to  he  ciirriedaud  placed  Bo  far  oast  that  tlie  west  end  of 
the  ineeting-hoiieo  shall  be  on  a  line  with  the  east  side  of  tlie  tow  n-houfe 
and  the  soutli  side  of  said  meeting  house  to  bo  as  neiir  the  jiresent 
traveled  road  au  conveniently  may  be.  Tho  said  parish  to  havt-  tlie  right, 
if  need  be,  to  rebuild  upon  the  same  ground.  And  this  consent  is  hereby 
given  on  tlie  following  conditions,  to  wit :  1.  Tliat  the  owner  of  tho 
land  adjoining  tho  northerl.v  and  easterly  lines  of  said  *  tniining-iicld ' 
give  his  coiiBent  thereto  in  writing,  under  seal  and  iicluiow  Irdgnieiit. 
2.  Tliat  the  said  parish  shall  agree  to  lay  open  all  their  grounds,  wlieio 
tho  meetiiig-iiouse  now  stands,  and  around  the  same  as  a  public  com- 
mon;  and  so  to  continue  unencumbered,  so  long  as  the  said  meeting- 
house, or  any  new  one  w  liicli  may  bo  Imilt  in  place  of  the  present,  sholl 
remain  upon  the  said  '  training  field.'  And  for  tlie  security  of  both  of 
the  said  parties,  thisfiirtlier  condition  or  stipulation  is  also  made— that 
eitlier  party,  for  good  cause,  shall  liavo  tlie  right  to  cause  the  said  meet- 
ing-house, or  any  one  built  in  its  place,  to  be  removed  to  the  spot  where 
it  now  stands,  or  to  such  otlier  near  thereto,  as  the  parish  may  fix  upon. 
The  eirfficieuc.y  of  the  cause  and  the  terms  of  removal  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  said  parties;  and  m  case  they  cannot  agree  the  same 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  three  disinterested  and  judicious 
men  to  be  mutually  agreed  on,  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  both  in 
regard  to  tho  suifici  ency  of  the  cause  end  the  terms  of  l  emoval.  And 
the  agreement  of  the  said  parish  to  tho  foregoing  conditions  and  stiiiu- 
niations,  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for  the  purpose,  is  hereby  required  ; — 
a  copy  wliereol",  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  of  said  parish,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  town  clerk  before  tho  removal  of  said  meeting-house." 

These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  parish,  and 
the  meetiug-honso  was  removed  the  following  year. 
The  original  windows,  as  built  with  the  house  in  1773, 
were  retained  through  all  the  changes  till  1857,  when 
Mr.  John  K.  Going,  a  member  of  the  parish,  gener- 
ously assumed  the  expense  and  care  of  the  entire  re- 
glazing.  The  third  and  last  considerable  alteration 
and  improvement  of  the  church  was  made  in  1867. 
At  the  annual  parish  meeting,  Plenry  B.  Going  pro- 
posed important  changes,  and  generously  offered  to 
have  them  made  at  his  own  expense,  "  provided  his 
proposal  should  be  agreeable  to  members  of  the 
parish."  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Going,  his  mother,  was  as- 
sociated with  him  iu  carrying  I'orward  this  work,  as 
appears  from  the  record  of  the  parish  meeting  held 
after  it  was  completed.    The  record  is  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  during  the  past  year  our  old  church  edifice  has  been  ma- 
terially altered,  repaired  and  improved,  chiotly  at  the  expense  and 
by  the  lilierality  of  BIrs.  Harriot  B,  Going  and  her  son,  Heniy  B. 
Going, — therefore,  we,  the  members  of  the  First  Parish  in  Shirley,  de- 
sirous of  expressing  our  appreciation  of  their  generosity,  do  hereby 
tender  to  iiirs  Going  and  bor  son  our  sincere  thanks,  with  the  hope 
that  their  lives  may  bo  long  spared  for  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  And 
should  it  be  their  pioasuro  to  again  reside  in  town,  and  weekly  meet 
with  lis  around  the  same  old  ill  tar  whore  they  wore  wont  to  come  in  early 
life,  wo  assure  tliem  thoy  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome." 

Bequests. — Tho  society  has  received  several  be- 
quests which  are  matters  of  interest.  The  first  waa 
from  Thomiis  Whitney,  son  of  tho  first  minister  of 
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ihe  paxisli,  and  a  devoted  member  through  hia  life, 
bearing  always  :i  leading  and  active  part  ia  its  affairs, 
as  also  in  the  aff-iirs  of  the  town.  He  died  January 
14,  1S44,  and  in  a  codicil  to  his  will  gave  to  the  par- 
ish as  folbvrs  :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  unti  the  First 
Parish,  in  said  town  of  Shirley,  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member  from  my  youth,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars;  and  it  Ls  my  intention  that  the  same  shall  be 
safely  and  permanently  invested,  on  interest,  and  the 
income  thereon  be  annually  appropriated  toward  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  good  and  faithful  Unita- 
rian minister  of  the  gospel  in  said  parish.  And  it  is 
my  earnest  wish  and  hope  that  the  parish  may,  at  all 
times,  be  supplied  with  the  services  of  such  a  minis- 
ter; and,  in  making  the  bequest,  I  take  satisfaction 
in  the  indulgence  of  a  hope  that  it  may  have  a  last- 
ing influence  in  securing  to  the  parish  an  object  so 
essential  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  society. 
And  I  indulge  the  further  hope  that  the  sum  herely 
bequeathed  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fund  which, 
at  no  distant  period,  by  the  munificence  of  others, 
will  become  of  such  magnitude  that  the  income 
thereof  will  annually  pay  the  salary  of  a  minister,  in 
■said  parish,  of  the  character  and  denomination  above 
mention>id.  And  it  is  my  further  will  and  intention, 
that  in  case  the  said  parish  shall  fail  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years  after  my  decease,  and  for  the 
space  of  ais  months  in  succession,  to  be  supplied  with 
a  minister  of  the  character  and  denomination  afore- 
mentioned, who  shall  be  regularly  nettled  as  their 
pastor,  or  be  engaged  by  the  year,  then  the  said  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  bequeathed  as  aforesaid,  shall 
revert  and  ilescend  to  my  heirs-at-law. 

"  And  I  further  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  par- 
ish the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  annually,  for  the  term 
of  five  years  after  my  decease,  to  be  appropriated 
toward  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  minister  iu 
said  parish,  of  the  character  and  denomination  afore- 
mentioned ;  but  one-half  of  said  annual  sum,  may  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  singing  in  said  parbh, 
if  the  parish  shall  so  decide.  But  if  the  pariah  shall' 
fail,  during  the  said  term  of  five  years,  to  be  regularly 
with  a  minister  of  the  character  and  denomination 
aforesaid,  then  the  said  annual  bequest  of  twenty 
dollars  shall  cease." 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Whitney 
occurred  the  death  of  his  son,  James  P.  Whitney. 
Ia  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  parish  fund,  upon 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  his  father, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

In  1564  an  additional  bequest  came  to  the  parish, 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Whitney,  widow 
of  Thomas  Whitney.  The  will  giving  the  same  reads 
as  follows;  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  First  Parbh 
in  Shirley  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  is 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  same  manner  and  held  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  specified  bv  my 
late  husband,  Thomas  Whitney,  Esq.,  in  bequeathing 
a  like  sum  to  said  parish,  all  of  which  w:il  fully  ap- 


pear by  the  codicil  of  his  last  will  and  testament ; 
and  it  is  my  intention  that  the  period  of  twenty  years, 
mentioned  in  said  codicil,  during  which  a  forfeiture 
may  be  incurred  by  said  parish,  shall  terminate  at 
the  same  time  in  reference  to  my  bequest  that  it  will 
in  reference  to  the  bequest  of  my  late  husband." 

Five  years  la:er,  in  1869,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Isaacs,  a 
sister  of  Thomas  Whitney,  and  daughter  of  Eev. 
Phinehaa  Whitney,  the  first  minister,  died.  Her  last 
will  and  testament  contained  the  following :  "  I  give 
to  the  First  Pariah  in  Shirley,  over  which  my  re- 
spected father  was  settled  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  specified  in 
the  will  of  my  late  brother,  Thomas  Whitney,  re- 
specting a  similar  bequrat  made  by  him." 

In  addition  to  these  several  bequests,  amounting  to 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  from  the  imme- 
diate family  of  the  first  minister,  Rev.  Phinehaa  Whit- 
ney, the  parish  received  still  another  generous  ex- 
pression of  the  family  interest  in  its  affairs  in  the 
gift  of  an  organ  of  "rare  excellence"  from  Mra.  Hen- 
rietta Whitney,  which  she  had  built  expressly  for  it 
by  Mr.  George  Stevens,  of  East  Cambridge,  but  a 
short  time  before  her  decease,  at  a  cost  of  thirteen 
hundred  dollars. 

Other  bequests  to  the  parish  fund  were:  five  hun- 
dred dollars  from  John  K.  Going,  in  1864;  three 
hundred  dollars  from  Miss  Eebecca  Day,  in  1869; 
fifty  dollars  from  Martin  Turner,  in  1869.  This  fund, 
amounting  to  twenty-three  hundred  dollars,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  treasurer  of  the  parish,  Thomas  E. 
Whitney,  without  special  security.  By  some  incom- 
petency of  management  it  was  wasted,  and  would 
have  been  wholly  lost  to  the  parish  but  for  the  gen- 
osity  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  an  aunt 
of  the  treasurer,  then  deceased.  She  was  a  heaTy 
loser  by  his  failure,  yet  she  generously  made  over  to 
the  parish  an  amount  of  real  estate  of  equal  value  to 
the  sum  owed  by  hiin,  thereby  restoring  the  fund. 
Mrs.  Whitney,  whose  death  occurred  January  26, 
1886,  also  made  an  additional  gift  by  her  will,  of 
which  this  parish  wa^  evidently  intended  to  be  the 
final  recipient  or  beneficiary,  but  the  singular  word- 
ing of  the  article  of  the  will  imposed  a  difficulty 
upon  the  executors  in  determining  the  party  legally 
entitled  to  receive  it.  Hence  it  was  taken  to  the 
Court  for  decision,  where  it  still  awaits  the  final  ver- 
dict. As  a  matter  of  historic  interest  in  which  there 
was  the  evident  intent  to  be  so  exact  and  strict  in 
terms  that  the  gift  could  not  be  diverted,  or  fail  to  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  the  giver,  we  here  append  a 
copy  of  the  article :  "  Secondly,  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  friend,  Rev'd  Seth  Chandler,  of  Shirley,  the 
sum  of  Five  thousand  dollars,  which,  after  his  death, 
shall  revert  to  the  town  afore-named,  strictly  on  this 
condition,  namely,  that  said  town  shall  support  fairly 
and  permanently  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  in  which 
case  all  interest  accruing  on  the  above  siim  shall  be 
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used  to  aid  in  ibe  payment  of  b:a  sialary,  failing  of  ■ 
which  it  shall  revert  to  my  heirs  ut-law." 

Following  the  attestations  of  the  witnesses  is  this  ; 
added  clause:  , 

•*  In  re^nrd  to  nrlirle  seroDtl,  T  would  ndtl,  that  in  rnse  Uev'd  Setb  i 
CbttDdlemboold  nol  oulliTe  Die,  I  wish  the  sum  therein  named  to  50 
direct  to  the  town  of  Shirlej  for  the  purpooe  and  on  (ho  coDditiotn 
therilD  stated.  MaKV  D. 'Whit.nzv." 

Since  the  termination  of  Jlr.  Chandler's  active  ser- 
vice as  pastor,  in  June,  1879,  the  society  has  had  a  , 
resident  pastor  but  one  and  half  years,  from  April,  | 
1S86,  to  October,  1887,  wheu  Rev.  L,  B.  IMacdonald 
was  with  it  in  that  capacity.    The  remainder  of  the  ' 
lime  wh^n  services  have  been  held,  clergymen  from 
out-of-town  have  supplied  the  pulpit. 

Orthodox  Society. — On  February  3, 1S2S,  a  meeting 
in  the  interests  of  Trinitariau  Congregationalism  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Miss  Jennie  Little.    When  the 
First  Congregational  Parish  w.ns  organized,  as  the  ■ 
successor  of  the  town  parish  in  1822,  a  minority  did  ' 
not  fully  sympathize  with  the  doctriii.al  opinions  of 
the  m.ijority,  yet  for  six  years  they  coniinued  lo  wor- 
ship together.    But  the  agitation  of  these  doctrinal 
differences,  which  was  theu  widely  prevailing  through- 
out New  England,  had  its  effect  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  led  to  the  feeling  that  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously continue  together,  but  must  have  a  separate 
organization  and  worship.   At  the  meeting  called  to 
consider  this  matter.  Rev.  J.  Todd,  pastor  of  "  Union 
Church  of  Christ,"  in  Groton,  was  present  to  assist  and  ' 
advise.    At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  "  That  itbe  ex- 
pedient to  form  a  church  in  this  place,  of  evangelical  ' 
principles.''   Also  "  that  a  committee  of  three  he  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  necessary  arrangements." 

Samuel  S.  Walker,  Imlay  Wright  and  Deacon  Jo- 
seph Brown  were  constituted  this  committee,  and 
Thursday,  February  14th,  was  appointed  tobeobserved  ; 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.    An  ecclesiastical 
council  composed  of  pastors  and  lay  delegates  from 
churches  in  the  vicinity  was  invited  and  held  at  the  ! 
house  of  Samuel  S.  Walker,  March  12th,  in  the  fore- 
noon.   Articles  of  faith  and  form  of  covenant  were 
considered  and  adopted,  and  sixteen  candidates  pre-  ■ 
sented  themselves  for  examination.    These  candidates 
were  Joseph  Brown,  Esther  Brown,  Rfaoda  Brown, 
Harriet  Walker,  Samuel  S.  Walker,  Esther  R.  Jefts, 
Jenny    Little,  Nancy  Holden,  Imlay  Wright,  Sarah  \ 
Meriam,  Amelia  Shipley,  Lucy  Porter,  Jacob  Har- 
rington, Sarah  B.  Harrington,  Elizabeth  Harlow,  A.' 
Livermore.   The  candidates  were  examined  and  ac- 
cepted, and  it  was  "  voted  to  proceed  to  organize  said 
persons  into  a  church  of  Christ,  to  be  denominated 

The  (hrtliodox  Congregational  Church  in  Shirley." — 
The  public  services  of  the  occasion  were  held  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  Universallst  meeting-house,  at  the 
South  Village.  There  was  no  society  organized  as  a  , 
legal  body  until  1846,  when  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Orthodox  Congregational  Society  j 
iu  Shirley."  •  The  summer  following  the  organization 


of  the  church,  land  was  given  by  31iss  Jenny  Little 
for  the  building  of  a  church  edifice.  This  was  built 
during  the  next  year,  1S29.  and  dedicated  in  Decem- 
ber. It  was  constructed  of  brick,  was  of  humble  pre- 
tensions and  pleasantly  located.  It  served  its  purpose 
as  a  house  of  worship  for  about  twenty  years,  when 
the  matter  of  removal  to  the  South  Vill.'ige  began  to 
be  agitated.  It  was  thought  by  those  who  favored 
this  change  of  location,  it  would  be  placing  it  in  a 
flourishing  village,  where  the  manufacturing  itterest 
was  increasing,  and  all  the  conditions  were  such  as  to 
insure  greater  prosperity  and  growth,  while  very  few 
acce'^sions  to  the  church  could  be  expected  if  it  re- 
mained where  it  was,  and  its  support  would  become  a 
matter  of  great  ditKculty.  The  movement  ■was  finally 
carried,  though  not  without  earnest  and  vigorous  pro- 
test from  those  who  lived  in  the  northerly  section  of 
the  town,  and  a  serious  defection  and  division.  Ser- 
vices -were  he!d  in  a  school-house  until  '.he  new  church 
edifice  was  built.  This  was  completed  and  dedicated 
in  the  spring  of  1851.  It  was  located  on  the  table- 
land north  of  the  Catacunemaug  Valley,  and  was  a 
plain,  neat  structure,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  sup- 
plied with  a  bell.    Its  cost  was  S3300. 

After  twenty  years  of  use,  repairs  were  needed, 
and  in  1872  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  interior  was 
made  at  an  expense  of  S2500. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Hope  Brown,  who  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  June  22, 1S30.  He  continued  with 
the  church  nearly  fourteen  years,  devoting  iiimself  to 
its  interests  with  great  fidelity.  After  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  John  P.  Humphrey,  a  licentiate 
from  Andover,  was  the  pulpit  supply  till  July,  1847, 
when  Mr.  Joseph  M.  R.  Eaton,  having  accepted  an 
invitation  to  settle  with  the  church,  was  ordained  to 
the  pastorship.  His  term  of  service  was  a  little  less 
than  three  years.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Adams,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  between  two  and 
three  years,  but  did  not  settle.  In  May,  1853,  Rev. 
B.  B.  Beardsley  became  the  pastor  and  performed  the 
dutes  of  the  office  until  1858.  A  period  of  transient 
supply  then  followed  till  April,  1860.  Rev.  Daniel 
H.  Babcock  was  then  engaged  to  supply  for  an  indef- 
inite period,  and  continued  for  nearly  three  years. 
An  invitation  was  given  to  3Ir.  A.  J.  Dutton,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1863,  by  the  society,  and  endorsed  by  the  church 
on  the  9th,  and  on  the  10th  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled. His  ministry  continued  six  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Loun.sbury,  who  was  installed 
April  20,  1870,  and  was  with  the  society  five  years. 
Rev.  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  next  engaged,  and  began  his 
labors  the  Ist  of  July,  1875,  but  early  in  the  second 
year  of  his  work  a  growing  disaffection  induced  him  to 
withdraw.  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore  then  came,  but  remained 
only  a  few  months  over  one  year.  In  June,  1881,  Mr. 
Albert  F.  Norcross,  a  graduate  of  Andover,  was  given 
an  invitation,  and  accepting  it,  was  ordained  August 
Slst.  His  pastorate  closed  December  29, 1884.  From 
this  date  to  January,  1890,  there  was  no  settled  pas- 
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lor,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  transient  preach- 
ers. In  January  of  this  year  Rer.  Albert  G.  Todd  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  society,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  pas'.or. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Longley,  vrho  died 
September  S,  1SS9,  the  society  received  a  bequest  of 
$2000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  salary  of  the  pastor. 

Baptist  Church. — The  movement  for  a  Baptist  or- 
ganization and  worship  began  in  April,  1852,  and  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Seaver,  of  Salem. 
Services  ^^ere  held  occasioually  during  the  year,  and 
in  February,  1853,  a  church  was  formed,  and  publicly 
recognized  the  6ih  of  the  following  April.  Its 
chapel  was  built  the  same  year  and  dedicated  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  Rev,  G.  ^\'.  Butler  served  as  pastor 
one  year.  After  him,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Robbins,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town,  was  the  preacher  for  a  few  months. 
Thee  Rev.  George  Carlton  preached  two  years,  but 
did  not  reside  ia  town.  In  1859  a  call  was  extended 
to  John  Randolph,  a  young  licentiate  from  the  State 
of  Illinois.  He  was  ordained  March  2-lth,  but  re- 
mained only  one  year.  Public  services  were  then 
suspended  for  several  years  and  the  chapel  given  to 
various  secular  uses,  the  income  from  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  removal  of  the  church  debt.  In 
1SG6,  through  the  etforts  of  Rev.  3Ir.  Skinner,  then 
temporarily  supplying  the  Baptist  pulpit  at  South 
Groton,  means  were  procured  for  extinguishing  the 
debt  and  repairing  the  chapel,  and  it  was  reopened 
for  public  worship.' 

Rev.  Sumner  Latham  became  the  pastor  at,  this 
time,  and  remained  not  quite  two  years.  A  period  of 
transieut  supply  now  followed  until  November,  1S70, 
when  Rev.  Thomas  Atwood  was  engaged,  and  was 
pa.=>tor  fourteen  month--.  From  October,  1872,  till 
ifarch,  1874,  Rev.  E.  H.  Watrous  performed  the  du- 
ties of  the  office.  From  this  date  to  the  pre^eut, 
May,  1800,  it  was  without  a  pastor,  but  has  continued 
its  services,  its  pulpit  being  supplied  chiefly  by  un- 
dergraduates from  the  Xewion  Theological  Seminary. 
At  this  date  ilr.  Walter  V.  Gray  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  ofEce.  .\  renovation  and  renewal  of  the 
iuterior  of  the  chapel  was  made  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
^00,  of  which  is5<>0  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  Munson, 
mother  of  the  late  N.  C.  Munson,  and  a  new  organ, 
supplied  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Munson. 
About  .'?400  was  expended  in  a  similar  work  in  the 
autumn  of  1S39.  A  bequest  of  real  estate  valued  at 
SIOOO  was  made  to  the  cnurch  by  the  wiil  of  .Mis.<i 
-Maria  Hartwell,  who  died  Dec.  9,  1876. 
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CHAELES  ACSTiy  EDGAETOX. 

The  Edgarion  family  has,  fijr  mauy  years,  filled  an 
important  place  in  the  UUtory  of  Shirley.  The  first 
<>(  the  name  appearing  on  the  records  of  the  town 


was  John  Edgarton,  who  came  from  East  Bridgewater 
about  1771.  He  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  proprietor 
of  the  farm  now  owned  by  William  P.  Wilbur,  and 
erected  the  house  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wilbur — 
a  large,  brick  dwelling,  "the  first  building  of  brick 
set  up  within  the  limits  of  the  town,"  He  entered 
actively  into  public  affairs,  was  one  of  the  "minute- 
men  "  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  a  volunteer  to  Cambridge  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  town,  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  sev- 
eral years,  represented  the  town  two  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  often  sought  for  duty  on 
committees  and  iu  other  places  of  trust.  His  second 
son,  John,  Jr.,  in  company  with  Jonas  and  Thomas 
Parker,  built  and  operated  the  first  paper-mill  in 
town,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Benjamin  Edgarton,  built  and  carried  on 
a  forge  for  the  manufacture  of  scythes.  The  name  of 
Joseph  Edgarton  comes  next  into  prominence.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  John,  and  inherited  the  energy, 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  his  father,  but  without 
the  taste  or  iuclination  for  ofiice,  except  in  military 
affairs,  in  which  he  took  a  great  interest,  being 
familiarly  known  as  Major  Edgarton.  Ho  engaged 
largely  in  manufacturing  industries,  and  was  a  lead- 
ing proprietor  in  the  first  and  second  cotton  factories, 
in  two  of  the  paper-mills,  and  the  batting-mill,  and 
in  an  extensive  trade  in  general  merchandise.  Chan- 
dler, in  his  history,  styles  him  "the  veteran  manufac- 
turer of  Shirley,  whose  name  is  more  largely  con- 
nected than  any  other  with  the  manufacturing 
enterprise  of  the  town."  Among  these  varied  indus- 
tries and  activities  bis  sons  received  that  early 
training  which  gave  them  a  practical  knowledge  of 
machinery  and  developed  more  or  less  of  mechanical 
ability.  William  W.  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  naiis.  Charles  Austin,  whose  por- 
trait accompanies  this  sketch,  had  his  first  experience 
as  a  workman  in  the  paper-mill  of  his  father;  He 
had  charge  of  a  machine  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  On 
leaving  the  paper-mill,  he,  in  connection  with  his 
brothers  William  and  Henry,  ran  a  saw  and  planing- 
niill,  turning  out  a  large  amount  of  lumber  annually. 
He  was  then,  for  a  few  years,  with  his  brother  Wil- 
liam in  the  nail  factory.  From  1865  to  1873  he  was, 
in  company  with  N.  C.  Munson,  in  the  Munson  Cot- 
ton-Mill. At  the  latter  date  he  entered  upon  the 
manufacture  of  tape;  adding  to  this,  in  time,  the 
manufacture  of  suspender  webbing  and  elastic  goods. 
From  this  he  passed  to  the  manufacture  of  suspend- 
ers exclusively,  in  which  business,  in  connection  with 
his  son  Charles  Frederick,  whom  he  associated  with 
him  in  18S1,  he  has  built  up  a  large  and  growing 
trade.  Always  giving  close  attention  to  his  business, 
of  good  judgment  and  large,  practical  experience,  he 
ranks  well  among  the  business  men  of  the  day.  He 
will  be  six'y-four  years  of  .-ge  October  13, 1890.  He 
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waa  married,  June  17, 1S52,  to  Miss  Jane  jV.  Longley. 
A  son  and  t;\-o  daughters — Charles  Frederick,  Hittie 
Whitcomb  and  Sarah  Miranda — complete  the  family, 
whose  home  life  is  one  of  rare  parental  and  filial  de- 
votion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Edgarton  Mayo,  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  this  history,  a  gifted  poet  and  literary 
writer,  widely  and  favorably  known,  was  an  older 
sister. 


CHAPTER  XXX III. 
WEciTOX. 

DY  COL.  D.  S.  L.^MSON. 

At  the  second  Court  of  Assistants  held  at  Charles- 
town,  September  7,  1630,  it  was  ordered  "That  Tre- 
mont  he  called  Boston,  Matipan  should  be  called  Dor- 
chester and  the  town  upon  Charles  River,  Watertown." 

The  exact  period  when  what  is  now  called  Weston 
began  to  be  settled  is  not  known ;  it  was  probably  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Watertown  settlement,  for  there 
are  still  standing  houses  or  parts  of  houses  and  fouu- 
dations  which  go  hack  to  a  very  early  period,  of  which 
we  now  have  no  reliable  dates.  The  territory  of 
Watertown  was  very  extensive,  and  its  several  parrs 
were  known  by  distinct  and  peculiar  names.  The 
lands  next  west  of  Beaver  Brook  were  called  "  the 
loti  of  the  Further  Plain,"  or  the  Oreat  Plain,  now 
Waltham.  The  remote  or  West  Pine  Meadows  were 
in  the  southerly  part  of  what  is  now  Weston.  The 
township  lota,  or  lots  beyond  the  Further  Plain,  were 
west  of  Stony  Brook.  The  Farms  or  Farm  Lands  com- 
prised what  is  now  Weston,  and  were  bounded  by 
Sudbury  and  Dedham.  In  town-meeting,  held  Octo- 
ber, 1638,  "it  was  ordered  that  Daniel  Pattrick, 
Abram  Browne,  John  Stowers,  Edward  Lewis  and 
Simon  Eire  shall  lay  out  the  Farms  aa  they  are  or- 
dered." A  list  of  these  allotments  in  1642  gives  the 
names  of  those  persons  to  whom  ninety-two  farms,con- 
taining  7674  acres  were  allotted.  It  would  appear  by  the 
Watertown  Records  that  the  committee  to  whom  the 
matter  of  allotments  was  given  in  charge,  allotted  to 
themselves  the  first  choice,  and  they,  with  Jeremiah 
Norcross,  Thomas  Mayhew  and  John  Whitney,  were 
the  first  land-owners  in  Weston. 

These  allotments  of  the  meadow-lands  gave  great 
dissatisfrtction,  and  they  are  referred  to  in  old  deeds 
as  the  "  Land  of  Contention."  In  16C3  these  lands 
were  re-aurveyed  and  laid  out  for  a  new  allotment  by 
John  Sherman.  This  survey  contained  1102  acres, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Dedham,  on  the  j 
west  by  Sudbury,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the 
Farm  Lands.  These  farms  were  styled  the  Farmers' 
Precinct,  and  also  the  Third  Military  Precinct.  In 
1692  these  parts  of  Watertown,  which  subsequently 
became  the  towns  of  Watertown,  Waltham  and  Wes- 


ton, were  designated  as  the  Precinct  of  CajHain  Bond's 
Company  of  Horse,  and  of  Captain  Garfield's  Com- 
pany and  Lieutenant  Jones'  Company.    In  the  allot- 
ment of  these  farms  it  was  stipulated  that  they  shull 
l)e  for  a  Common  for  cattle,  to  the  use  of  the  farmers 
of  the  town  and  their  heirs  forever,  and  not  to  be 
alienated  without  the  consent  of  every  freeman  and 
their  heirs  forever.    This  is  the  first  instance  upcn 
record  where  the  terra  "Farm  Lands''  is  applied  to  W^es- 
ton.    The  earliest  proprietors  in  1042  are  Bryan  Pen- 
dleton, Daniel  Pattrick,  Simon  Eire,  John  Stowers, 
Abraham  Browne,  John  Whitney,  Edward  How, 
Jeremiah  Norcross  and  Thomas  Mayhew.   In  eccksi- 
astical  affairs,  what  is  now  Weston  was  connected 
with  Watertown  about  sixty-eight  years,  and  in  civil 
affairs  about  eighty-three  years.    The  inhabitauts  of 
the  Farm  District,  and  those  in  the  remt)te  westerly 
part  of  Watertown,  went  to  worship  at  the  easterly 
part  of  Watertown,  at  a  house  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  burying-ground.    The  Watertown  church 
is  the  sixth  in  organization  in  Massachusetts,  the  first 
being  at  Salem,  the  second  zt.  Charlestown  (including 
Boston),  the  third  at  Dorchester,  the  fourth  at  Rox- 
bury,  and  the  fifth  at  Lynn.    In  July,  1G30,  at  Water- 
town,  forty  of  the  inhabitants  subscribed  to  a  church 
covenant,  and  the  church  of  this  place  dates  from 
that  period.  It  would  seem  from  Governor  Wiuthrop's 
journal  that  the  Watertown  church  has  a  prior  exist- 
ence to  the  one  at  Charlestown,  and  was  second  only 
to  that  at  Salem.    In  1692  commenced  the  contention 
in  tbb  church  growing  out  of  the  location  of  the  new 
meeting-house.     There  was  great  opposition  to  a 
change  in  the  place  of  worship,  and  it  became  so  serious 
that  the  selectmen  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  his  Council.  This 
mode  of  bringing  the  disputes  of  a  town  to  an  issue 
by  referring  them  to  the  chief  magistrate,  would  he 
deemed  singular  at  the  present  day,  but  at  this  early 
period  was  not  uncommon.   The  Governor  appointed 
a  committee  of  five  members  to  report,  and  they  made 
their  report  in  May,  1693.    Judge  Samuel  Sewell  was 
president  of  this  committee.   The  report  was  unsatis- 
factory to  the  people,  and  the  contention  continued 
down  to  1695,  when  a  protest  was  placed  on  record, 
signed  by  100  inhabitants,  of  which  thirty-three  were 
inhabitants  of  the  Farmers'  DistricL   The  contention 
growing  out  of  this  matter  of  the  location  of  the  new 
church  led  up  to  the  final  separation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Plain,  or  Waltham,  they  being  al- 
lowed to  have  a  meeting-house  at  "Beaver  Brook, 
upon  the  road  leading  to  Sudhury,  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  peace  and  settlement  amongst  us."  As 
early  as  1694  the  Farmer's  District— now  Weston — 
would  seem  to  have  had  separate  interests  from  the 
church  in  Watertown.    In  1694  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Farms,  to  the  number  of  118,  petitioned  to  be  set 
off  into  a  separate  precinct,  alleging  the  great  distance 
to  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  protesting  against 
being  obliged  to  go  so  far  from  home.    The  prayer  of 
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the  petitioners  was  not  acceded  to  at  once,  and  the 
contention  growing  out  of  the  ])roposeil  separatioei  ex- 
tended over  n  period  of  five  year.-i.  Jiidg-vSewell  pre- 
sided over  the  confercncrs,  and  in  hi;;  diary  alludes  to 
the  contention  between  the  parties,  and  adds,  "tliat 
he  had  to  pray  hard  to  keep  them  from  coming  to 
blows;"  hut  in  Janiiarr,  1607,  the  fanners  were  ex- 
empt from  ministerial  rates  in  Watertown,  though 
not  in  legal  form  until  a  year  luter.  It  wouid  seem 
that  the  farmers  were  determined  to  be  separated 
from  Wntertown,  and  feared  that  the  delay  in  grant- 
i/ig-  their  petition  tj  this  end  would  eod  in  refusal. 
Money  was  contributed  by  sundry  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  preferring;  a  petition  for  their  separation 
to  (he  Great  and  General  Court.  The  farmers  again 
displayed  their  determination  for  a  separation  from 
Watertown,  and  did  not  wait  patiently  for  a  decision 
on  their  petition,  for,  in  January,  1695,  they  agreed  to 
build  a  meeting-house  thirty  feet  square  on  land  of 
Nathaniel  Coolidge,  Sr.  This  little  church  was  never 
completed,  hut  services  were  held  in  it  in  170f>.  It 
was  styled  the  Farmers'  Meeting-House.  It  w.as 
begun  by  Bubscriptioas,  and  afterwards  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  the  precinct.  A  history  of  Weston 
from  the  date  of  its  separation  from  Watertown,  in 
161S,  .13  a  distinct  precinct,  must  necessarily  com- 
mence with  a  history  of  its  church.  There  are  no 
records  extant  of  the  preciuct  other  ihan  those  of  the 
church  ;  all  town  and  precinct  records  have  been  lost 
most  unaccountably,  the  former  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
^wo  years,  and  the  latter  for  a  period  of  forty-two  years. 
There  is  extant  a  precinct  record  beginning  at  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  Lincoln  from  Weston,  ia 
17-46,  and  e.Ttendiog  down  to  the  year  17.54,  when 
they  cease,  and  are  merged  in  the  town  records,  no 
explanation  of  any  reason,  therefore,  being  given  on 
the  books  of  that  period.  In  the  early  settlements 
of  "Sew  England  towns  the  church  w.os  the  nucleus 
of  organization — the  bond  which  held  together  the 
scattered  population  of  rural  districts — around  which 
the  people  gathered  and  formed  that  essentially 
^Cew  England  form  of  government  which  we  call 
the  town-meeting. 

In  169'J  the  bounds  of  the  Farmers'  Precinct,  by 
order  of  the  General  Court,  was  declared  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  "The  bounds  of  said  Precinct  shall  extend 
from  Charles  River  to  Stony  Brook  bridge,  and  from 
said  bridge  up  the  brook  Northerly  to  Robert  Har- 
rington's farm,  the  brook  to  be  the  boundary,  inclu- 
ding the  said  farm,  and  comprehending  all  the  farms 
.md  farm  lands  to  the  line  of  Cambridge  and  Con- 
cord, and  from  thence  all  Watertown  lands  to  their 
ntmf>st  Southward  .and  Westward  hounds."  The 
same  bouud-",  in  the  same  words,  are  defined  in  the 
Act  of  Incori)ora'.ion  of  the  town  in  1712.  In  1700 
money  was  granted  to  suppwrt  preaching,  which 
grants  for  that  purpose  continued  from  time  to  time 
Ly  the  inhabitants  in  town-meeting. 

In  1701  ilr.  Joseph  Jlors  or  Morse,  who  wa.s  a 


graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1695,  was  invited  to 
preach,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement,  and  in  1702  they 
gai-e  him  a  call  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  twelve,  agreeing 
to  build  him  a  house  forty  by  twenty  feet.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1708,  he  Accepted  the  call,  and  it  was  voted  in 
town-meeting  to  begin  the  promised  house.  The 
house  and  land  were  conveyed  to  him  by  deed.  In 
1704  difficulties  arose  respecting  Mr.  Mors'  settle- 
ment; hut  there  is  no  record  extant  of  what  wa3  the 
nature  of  these  difficulties.  There  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  considerable  irritation,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  grounds.  Justice  Seweil,  in  his 
"Memories,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  156,  under  date  of  1706, 
speaks  of  a  council  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Willard, 
and  they  advise  that  after  a  month  Mr.  Mora  should 
cease  to  preach  in  Watertown  Farms.  Mr.  Mora  was 
afterwards  settled  in  Stoughton  (now  Canton).  After 
some  difficulty  the  precinct  purchased  his  house  and 
land  for  the  use  of  the  ministry;  but  it  was  not  until 
1707  that  he  conveyed  the  premises.  (Lib.  14,  fol. 
646.)  The  Committee  of  the  Precinct  at  this  time 
consisted  of  Thomas  WiUon,  Captain  Josiah  Jones, 
Captain  Francis  Fullam  and  Lieutenant  John  Brewer. 
In  1706  the  precinct  was  presented  at  the  Court  of 
Sessions  for  not  having  a  settled  minister,  and  a, 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  answer  to  the  pre- 
sentment. The  precinct  was  again  presented  for  the 
same  reason  in  1707  at  Concord  Court,  and  the  an- 
swer made  by  the  precinct  was  to  "pray  that  the 
Court  would  not  place  Mr.  Mora  over  the  precinct, 
and  not  hy  their  own  election."  In  July  they  called 
Mr.  Thomas  Tuft^;  but  he  declined  in  September, 
and  in  January,  1708,  the  precinct  appointed  a  day 
of  fa-stingand  prayer.  In  Febmary,  1708,  theygave  Mr. 
William  Williams  a  call,  and  he  accepted  in  Augu.st, 
1700,  or  eleven  years  after  the  Farmers'  district  had 
become  a  distinct  precinct.  It  would  appear  by  the 
parish  records  that  the  church  in  WestflD  had  no 
regular  organization  until  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in  1710,  when  the  covenant  was  signed;  two 
deacons  were  chosen,  'the  membership  numbering 
eighteen  males,  nine  from  other  churches,  and  nine 
who  were  not  communicants.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  those  who  gathered  with  the  chnrch  at  this 
time :  Nathaniel  Coolidge,  Thomas  Fiagg,  Joseph 
Lorvell,  John  Parfehnrst,  John  Livermore,  Francis 
Fullam,  Abel  Allen,  Ebenezer  Allen,  Francis  Peirce; 
the  otherd  were  Joseph  Jones,  Thomas  Wright,  Jo- 
seph Allen,  Josiah  Jones,  Jr.,  Joseph  Woolson,  Jo- 
seph Livermore,  Joseph  Allen,  Jr.,  Josiah  Livermore, 
Samuel  Seavems  and  George  Robinson. 

In  March,  1710,  money  was  granted  to  finish  the 
meeting-house,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  small 
meeting-honse,  thirty  feet  square,  begun  in  1695,  was 
not  completed  in  fifteen  years.  In  1718  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  to  huild  a  new  meeting-house,  but 
the  matter  was  deferred.  Id  1721  the  town  voted  to 
build,  .and  to  appropriate  their  proportion  of  the  bills 
of  credit  issued  by  the  General  Court  to  this  pnrpoHe. 
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The  new  locaiioD  »f  thw  second  church  is  nor(h  of 
the  old  location  given  by  Nathaniel  Coolid're,  upon 
whiit  is  now  called  the  CommoD.  At  a  lown-meetiiig 
November  5, 1721,  it  was  voted  that  Benjamii}  Brown, 
Benoni  Garfield,  Ebenezer  Allen,  Jo.seph  Allen  and 
Jame^  Jones  be  a  committee  to  manage  the  covering 
and  closing  of  the  new  meeting-house.  It  was  also 
voted  "to  grant  the  Reverend  William  Williams  the 
aura  of  seventy-and-four  pounds  for  hii  salary  for  his 
labor  in  the  Gospel  Ministry  the  present  year,  begin- 
ning the  10th  of  September,  1722,  and  six  pounds  for 
cutting  and  carting  his  fire-wood  for  the  year."  In 
what  year  this  church  was  completed  is  not  recorded. 
In  1800  it  underwent  thorough  repairs — a  steeple  and 
two  porches  were  added,  and  a  new  beil  purchased  of 
Paul  Revere,  for  which  the  sum  of  $443.12  was  paid 
by  public  subscription.  Mr.  Williams  continued  in 
the  ministry  until  October,  1750,  covering  a  period  of 
forty-one  years,  and  w;is  dismissed  by  a  mutual  coun- 
cil. The  reasons  for  this  action  are  not  recorded. 
He  remained  in  the  town  and,  for  a  time,  acted  as 
schoolmaster,  and  otherwise  assisted  the  successor 
chosen  in  his  place.  He  died  in  Weston,  and  is 
buried  in  the  town  burying-ground.  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Woodward  succeeded  ilr.  Williams  in  1751.  He 
died  October  5,  17S2,  at  the  age  of  fifty-si.x  years,  and 
the  thirty-first  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Woodward  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  brethren  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ken- 
dall, who  was  ordained  November  5,  17S3.  He  died 
in  1814,  after  thirty-one  years  of  faithful  service  in 
the  ministry.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Field  succeeded  3Ir. 
Kendall  in  1815,  having  graduated  from  Cambridge 
College  in  1814.  He  died  November  5,  1869,  having 
been  pastor  of  the  Weston  parish  for  fifty  years.  In 
the  War  of  1812  he  served  as  chaplain  to  the  Third 
Middlesex  Raiment,  and  was  a  pensioner  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  H.  Sears  succeeded 
Mr.  Field.  He  died  in  1876.  He  was  followed  by 
two  or  three  ministers,  whose  stay  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, until  the  ministry  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Russell,  in  1882, 
who  is  still  pastor  of  the  church.  From  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Williams,  in  1709,  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sears,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years, 
there  have  been  only  five  mioisterB  settled  over  this 
ancient  church,  all  of  whom  died  here,  and  are  buried 
in  our  graveyards,  within  a  stone's-throwof  each  other. 
To  the  centennial  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall, 
delivered  on  the  completion  of  the  century  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town,  in  1312,  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  town,  that  oth- 
erwise, in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  all  town  records 
covering  the  early  period,  we  should  to-day  be  ignor- 
ant of  that  interesting  period  of  the  town's  history. 
Mr.  Kendall  states  that  at  this  time  the  population 
of  the  town  was  a  little  more  t  ban  a  thousand.  In 
1888  it  was  1430.  He  gives  the  mortality  for  thirty 
years,  from  1783  to  1813;  before  that  date  there  was 
no  means  of  compuling  such  valuable  data.  During 


this  tliiriy  years  there  were  '>'M  deaths',  making  ilie 
.-innual  .Tver.-ijre  13.->.   Of  the  '•i'J'S  who  died,  ninety  ;ir- 
rived  at  the  age  of  seventy  antl  upwards — more  than 
4A  per  cent,  iiirived  at  what  is  called  the  common  age 
of  man.    Out  of  the  ninety  that  lived  to  this  aire, 
tiny-two  attained  ths  age  of  eighty.    Of  the  fifiy-two 
that  arrived  at  this  .-xge,  twenty-seven  lived  to  be 
eighty-seven  and  upwards,  or  one  in  Hj  that  attained 
thiii  advanced  age;  twelve  lived  to  be  ninety  and  up- 
j  wards,  m-aking  one  in  thirty-three.   Three  lived  to  be 
I  ninety-five  and  upwards,  giving  one  in  132.  One 
I  lived  to  be  102  years  old. 

The  estimate  which  Dr.  Kendall  gives  of  thepeoi>le 
I  of  the  town,  is  that  they  are  mostly  industrious  farm- 
j  ers — a  class  of  men  which  merits  the  high  considera- 
j  tion  and  esteem  of  every  other  da-^*.  The  character 
I  of  its  inhabitants  would  not  s^utl'er  by  a  comparison 
j  with  those  of  any  other  town  in  the  Cotnmonwe.nlih. 

In  1711  a  comuiittee,  consisting  of  Captaiu  Fulhnn, 
!  Lieutenant  Josiab  Jones  and  Daniel  Eatabrook,  were 
!  appointed  by  the  Farmers'  District  to  present  a  peti- 
.  tion  to  the  town-meeting  in  W-atertown,  held  in  May, 
:  1711,  and  the  following  December  the  town  "did  by 
a  free  vote  manifest  their  willingness  that  the  said 
farmers  should  be  a  townshij)  by  them&eives,  accord- 
ing to  their  former  bounds, "  with  the  jjroviso  and 
condition*,  "  1st,  that  the  farmers  continue  to  pay  a 
due  share  of  the  expense  of  raainiaiHiiig  the  Great 
Bridge  over  Charles  Ri%-er;  2d,  that  they  pay 
their  full  share  of  the  debts  now  due  by  the  town  ; 
3d,  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  infringe  the  right 
of  proprietors  having  land,  but  not  residing  among 
the  farmers."  The  petition  was  at  once  presented  to 
the  General  Court,  and  the  act  incorporating  the 
town  of  Weston  was  passed  January  1,  1812.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  those  who  took  part  in  organizing  the 
new  town,  its  oflScers,  etc.,  are  lost,  little  or  nothing 
remaining  to-d.^y  from  that  date  to  17.'54,  when  the 
second  volume  of  "'Town  Reports"  commences. 
There  were  no  Indian  settlements  within  the  limits 
of  Weston;  they  had  their  hunting-ground  higher  up, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River.  When  the  In- 
diana planned  the  destruction  of  Watertown  and  the 
outlying  settlements  in  lG7lj,  they  entered  the  north- 
westerly part  of  the  town  aud  burnt  a  barn,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  other  damage  was  done.  In 
Captain  Hugh  Mason's  return  of  his  company  in  1G75 
appear  the  uames  of  seven  men  who  were  of  the  Wes- 
ton Precinct — John  Parkhurst,  Michael  Flagg,  John 
Whitney,  Jr.,  George  Harrington,  Jacob  Ballard, 
Nathaniel  Uely,  John  Bigelow. 

Jacob  Fullani,  of  Weston,  son  of  "Squire  Francis 
Fullam,  joined  the  expedition,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Lovewell,  against  the  '"Pequanket"  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  1725.  Fullam  held  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
This  tribe  of  Indian?,  with  Pungus,  their  chief,  had 
its  home  in  the  White  Mountains,  on  the  Snco  River, 
in  New  Hampshire.  They  were  very  troublesome, 
and  thin  expedition  was  undertaken  to  capfure  and 
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destroy  them,  as  well  as  to  gain  the  large  bounty  of- 
fered by  the  Province  of  £100  for  every  Indian  scalp. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  about  forty  men.  They 
were  led  into  an  ambush  by  the  savages,  and  the 
greater  p:irt  were  killed,  including  Captain  Lovewell 
and  Sergeant  Fullam.  Fullam  is  reported  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  the  fight.  He  killed  one 
savage  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  and  when  a  sec- 
ond savage  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend,  Fullam 
and  the  second  savage  fell  at  the  same  time,  killed  by 
each  other's  shots.  There  was  an  old  song  about  this 
fight,  one  verse  of  which  runs  as  follows: 

*'  ToDn^:  FulLxm,  too,  I'll  mention, 
Because  he  foiiglit  so  well, 
Tr3ing  to  save  anutber  man, 
A  sacrifice  lie  fell." 

The  first  step  taken  toward  a  military  organization 
was  in  September,  1630,  induced,  probably,  b)' the 
danger  which  was  threatening  the  charter  of  the 
Province,  which  King  Charles  was  said  to  be  about 
to  withdraw,  which  act  on  the  part  of  the  King  would 
in  all  probability  have  brought  matters  to  an  early 
crisis.  In  1636,  at  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  a 
more  general  organization  of  the  militia  took  place. 
In  this  year  all  able-bodied  men  in  the  Colony  were 
ranked  into  three  regiments,  the  Middlesex  regi- 
ment being  under  the  command  of  John  Haines. 
This  Middlesex  regiment  continued  to  exist  down  to 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  as  one  of  the  historic 
features  of  the  county,  and  in  its  day  having  been 
commanded  by  such  distinguished  men  as  Brooks, 
Varnum,  Barrett  and  others.  In  1637  lieutenants  and 
ensigns  were  appointed  for  the  train-bands  in  the 
towns.  All  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  that  was  prob- 
ably the  age  when  they  became  subject  to  military 
duty.  In  1643  the  danger  from  the  Indians  and  the 
scattered  position  of  townships  led  to  the  league  of 
the  four  Colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven,  under  the  title  of  the 
"United  Colonies  of  New  England.''  These  four  Col- 
onies contained  thirty-nine  townships,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  24,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  24,000  peo- 
ple in  the  Confederacy,  15,000  belonged  to  Massachu- 
83tts,  while  the  other  three  Colonies  had  only  a  pop- 
ulaiioQ  of  about  3000  each.  In  1643  the  thirty  towns 
of  Massachupetts  were  divided  into  four  counties — 
Middlesex,  Eisex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  train- 
bands organized  at  this  time  in  every  part  of  the  Col- 
ony; one-third  of  the  band  was  set  apart,  under  the 
title  of  "Alarm  men,"  who  were  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  repel  any  Indian  invasion  of  the 
towns  or  settlemenis.  They  were  the  home-guard, 
and  never  took  part  on  expeditions  calling  the  train- 
band from  home.  The  Alarm  men  took  their  arms 
to  meeting  on  Sundays,  and  stacked  them  in  the 
church  during  divine  service.  After  meeting  they 
formed  in  front  of  the  church,  and  were  inspected  by 
the  captain  of  the  train-band,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 


one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church.  Each  man  had  to 
be  provided  wiih  a  certain  amount  of  powder  and 
ball,  which  ammunition  was  provided  the  men  by  the 
precinct.  As  the  danger  from  Indian  incuivions 
had  passed  away,  the  "Alarm  list"  still  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Eevolution.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  from  1735  to  1760,  it  became 
necessary  to  keep  open  direct  ways  of  communication 
between  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  the  frontiers  of 
Canada.  Massachusetts,  from  1740,  claimed  all  the 
territory  that  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Maine, 
New  Plampshire  and  Vermont.  She  manned  and 
supported  the  forts  on  the  Connecticut  River  at  West- 
moreland, Keene  and  Charlestown,  Fort  Drummond 
at  Vnssalboro',  Vermont,  etc.  The  Indian  trails  which 
from  the  early  period  had  been  the  principal  roads  of 
travel,  were  inadequate  for  the  transportation  of  can- 
non and  ammunition  of  war;  Masiachusetts  con- 
structed roads  through  New  Hampshire  to  Crown  Point 
and  Lake  Champlain.  Several  of  these  roads  ran 
through  Middlesex  County,  and  were  the  foundation  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  we  have  in  uneto-day.  The 
Main  Road,  Concord  Roadand  Framingham  Turnpike 
were  largely  in  use  in  early  times  to  reach  distant 
points  in  the  interior.  These  roads  run  through 
Wejton  to-day.  The  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  Narragansett  or  King  Philip's  War  were,  for  a 
number  of  years,  clamoring  for  the  lands  which  had 
been  promised  them  by  the  Province  for  their  service, 
in  this  war.  A  large  percentage  of  those  old  sol- 
diers had  gone  to  their  graves  unrewarded,  but  there 
still  remained  some  840  claimants. 

After  a  long  delay  it  was  finally  decided  to  grant  a 
township  six  miles  square  to  every  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers  ;  seven  townships  were  granted.  The 
committee  appointed  to  lay  out  these  several  town- 
ships reported  in  February,  1734.  These  Narraganset 
townships  were  distinguished  by  numbers  from  No.  1 
to  No.  7.  No  2,  at  Wachusett,  was  ordered  "to  assign 
to  His  Excellency  Jonathan  Belcher,  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  said  town,  for  his  father's  right."  In 
this  township  there  were  seventeen  grantees  from 
Cambridge,  thirty-three  from  Charlestown,  twenty-six 
from  Watertown,  five  from  Weston,  eleven  from  Sud- 
bury, seven  from  Newton,  three  fi-om  Medford,  six 
from  Maiden  and  ten  from  Reading.  John  Sawin 
drew  his  father's  rights  in  No.  2  in  1737;  John 
Thomas  and  Manning  Sawin  owned  the  Livermore 
farm  in  Weston,  afterwards  sold  to  John  Train.  Mr. 
Abijah  Upham,  of  Weston,  was  collector  of  ths 
grantors  of  Weston.  Benjamin  Brown,  of  Weston, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  manager  of 
the  Township  No.  2.  An  interesting  letter  is  addressed 
to  him  in  1737  by  the  clergyman  of  No.  2,  who  it,  ap- 
pears, had  received  no  salary  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1744  that  any  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  paid  to  the  demands  of  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Marsh.  In  1738  the  bill  for  building  the 
meeting-house  appears  among  Mr.  Brown's  papers  ; 
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the  mm  of  its  cost  is  stated  as  £366  10.?.  Od.,  with 
voiicliers  attached.  Mr.  Brown  c.ontiniios  in  f^eiieral 
miiniigement  of  the  townaliip,  now  Westminster,  from 
1786  to  1750,  when  he  transfers  his  accounts  to  Mr. 
Cooic,  treasurer  of  the  proprietors.  Beginning  with 
the  year  1731,  the  inKabitants  of  the  northerly  part 
of  Weston  complained  of  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rated, them  from  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  the 
condition  of  the  road.s  leading  to  the  meeting-hou^e. 
Repeated  presentments  to  the  General  Court  were 
made  concerning  the  condition  of  these  roads.  These 
complaints  carry  us  bacit  to  the  separation  of  Weston 
from  Watertown,  and  resulted  in  1746,  in  the  formation 
of  the  town  of  Lincoln,  and  the  loss  to  Weston  of  alargo 
tract  of  land  granted  to  Lincoln  which  had  formerly 
formed  a  part  of  that  town.  Thecustom  prevailed  before 
the  Revolution,  and  for  some  years  later,  for  the  inhab- 
itants, in  town-meeting,  to  draw  up  instructions  for 
their  representative  to  the  General  Court  to  follow, 
and  regulating  their  actions  and  votes  on  particular 
subjects  of  general  interest,  and  not  infrequently  the 
representative  was  called  upon  in  open  town-meeting 
to  explain  his  votes,  while  the  extreme  leaders  of 
rebellion  against  Great  Britain  were  fulminating  their 
action  in  Boston,  sending  letters  and  broadsides  into 
every  town.  The  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea  Party  and  the 
Boston  Massacre  do  n  ot  seem  to  have  created  a  very 
marked  ruffle  in  the  town-meetings  of  Weston  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  not  mentioned  on  the  town  records.  It 
required  the  march  of  the  British  regulars  on  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  to  arouse  the  sleeping  lion,  who, 
when  once  thoroughly  aroused,  as  became  the  case  on 
the  ever  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775,  never  again 
drew  in  his  claws  until  every  vestige  of  British  and  royal 
dominion  had  been  torn  from  the  soil.  A  few  days 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Concord,  Sergeant  How,  of 
the  British  Army,  in  Boston,  was  sent  asaspy  through 
the  western  part  of  Middlesex  to  discover  the  best 
means  for  a  force  to  reach  Worcester,  there  to  destroy 
the  provisions  and  ammunition  which  were  stored  at 
that  place.  This  spy,  whose  journal  is  still  in  existence, 
met  with  his  first  mishap  in  Weston,  when  he  was 
spotted  as  a  spy,  and  his  movements  reported  by  the 
Liberty  men  of  the  town  throughout  his  journey. 
The  Weston  men  so  thoroughly  aroused  the  towns 
through  which  How  traveled  to  Worcester  and  Con- 
cord, that  it  caused  him  to  make  a  report  to  General 
Gage  that  to  go  to  Worcester  and  back,  not  a  man  he 
would  send  there  would  come  back  alive.  It  was 
this  report  of  How,  that  caused  General  Gage  to 
make  the  attack  on  Concord  instead  of  Worcester. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  on  the 
alarm  that  the  "  British  were  coming,"  the  inhab- 
itants of  Weston  gathered  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  at  the  house  of  Captain  Samuel  Lamson  ; 
among  them  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  who 
after  offering  a  prayer,  took  a  musketand  fell  into  the 
ranks  with  the  company.  The  list  of  these  men  who 
marched  from  Weston  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony 


against  the  ministerial  forces,  will  be  found  in  Lex- 
ington Alarm,  vol.  xii.  p.  170. 

Ojiptaln, .Samuel  Ijiiiiihom  ;  IjiniildiiuiiU,  John  KIhIio,  M'lUhow  lliiblm; 
Sorgimntfl,  Jonliili  .Sti'iiilrimn,  Josiuli  Sovoin,  .lolin  Wri(,'lit,  Abiuhiuii 
IIo\v8  I  OorporulB,  Aljljiih  Stciid  niun,  Siinol)  6niit1i  ;  Driiiiiiii^r,  S'liiiiol 
NiiUing;  l'rlval.08,  Niilliiui  Ilagor,  .Joiifttlmn  StiuUoii,  Isiiai;  liullanl, 
.Jiilin  Alloli,  .Jr.,  .loliii  Wurron,  Jr.,  .ToiiaMmii  Wanr;n,  Willluin  Ilolicrt, 
MIcall  Wanon,  Juliii  Jfrost,  Abljali  Warren,  Ifiriac  Flagg,  Isaac  Walker, 
laanc  Cory,  Jamoa  JonoH,  Anion  .loncs,  Uiivld  Saniloroon,  Abralmni 
Harrington,  Jolin  Wallior,  Jr.,  Saniuol  Underwood,  Eben  liracliult, 
Oliver  Cnrtis,  Joelah  Corey,  Reuben  Jlobbs,  Tlionias  Tliuid,  TlioniaJi 
Hand,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Dudley,  William  Lavvi-enco,  Natlil.  X'arkliurBt, 
Samuel  Fleke,  Ellas  Bigoiow,  Wm.  Whitney,  Abraliam  Sandejuon,  lien- 
.jamin  Kand,  Denjamln  Pierce,  David  Fuller,  Saml.  Child,  David  Liver- 
more,  .lonaa  Harrington  (.'id),  Jacob  rarinenter,  Tl)oma8  Corey,  Roger 
liigelow,  Klijah  Kingsbury,  Jonas  Underwood,  Converee  Bigelow,  Wil- 
liam Pierce,  John  Stimpson,  Thomas  Williams,  Increase  Leadbetlor, 
Elishft  Stratton,  Isaac  Ilobbs,  Benjamin  Bancroft,  Daniel  Twitchel, 
William  Bond,  Jr.,  John  Flint,  John  Norcrosa,  William  Carey,  John 
Bomifl,  Daniel  [Lawrence,  Jedh.  Bemis,  Lemuel  Stimpson,  8amuol 
Traill,  .Jr.,  Josiah  Allen,  Jr.,  Daniel  Benjamin,  Josepli  Wli itnoy.  Josh . 
Steadman,  Jouas  Pierce,  Natlil.  Doynton,  Eben  Phillips,  Jedh.  Wheeler' 
BenjaniUi  Pierce,  Jr.,  Jolm  Pierce,  William  Jones,  John  Oould,  John 
Lamson,  Soln.  Jooes,  Phinpns' Ilager,  Paul  Coolidge,  Samuel  Taylor, 
Josh.  Lovewell,  Peter  Gary,  Thadus.  Fuller,  Josepli  Pierce,  Saml.  Wood- 
ward, Elijali  Allen,  Hizekli.  Wyman,  Ebenr.  Steadman,  William  Bond, 
Joel  Smith,  Joseph  .lennison,  Mosee  Pierce,  Daniel  Bemis,  Daniel  Strat- 
ton, Amos  Purkhnrst. 

The  AVeston  company  did  not  reach  Concord;  they 
struck  the  retreating  British  at  Lincoln  and  followed 
them  to  Charlestown,  and  were  on  this  duty  for  three 
days. 

The  Weston  artillery  company  also  marched  to 
Concord  on  that  day  under  command  of  Captain 
Israel  Whitemore, — 

Captain,  Israel  Whitemore;  Lieutenants,  Josiah  Bigelow,  John 
George;  Privates,  John  Wliitehead,  John  Powncll,  Nathan  Weston, 
Josepli  llussell,  Nathan  Smith,  John  Flagg  Jonathan  Lawrence,  JauiCB 
Smith,  Jr.,  Tliaddeus  Garfield,  Alphons  Bigelow,  Thomas  llnssell. 

This  company  received  for  their  services  £5  17s. 
2d.  3/. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  25th  of  May,  1775, 
Colonel  Braddyll  Smith  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  at  a  Provincial  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Water- 
town  on  May  Slst,  to  deliberate,  consult  and  resolve 
upon  such  further  measures  as  under  God  shall  be 
effectual  to  save  this  people  from  ruin.  The  whole 
warlike  stores  in  Massachusetts  on  April  14,  1775, 
were  a  little  over  half  a  pound  of  powder  to  a  man, — ■ 

Fire-arms,  21,C4n  ;  pounds  of  powder,  17,441  ;  founds  of  ball,  22,101 ; 
number  of  flints,  144,099;  number  of  bayonets,  10,UI8 ;  number  of 
pouches,  11,079. 

In  town  meeting  held  June  18,  1776,  it  was  voted 
to  intrust  their  Representative  to  use  his  influence  for 
the  independence  of  Great  Britain,  if  the  honorable 
Congress  thinks  it  best  for  the  interestsof  the  Colony, 
and  also  tliat  their  Representative  should  not  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  chest,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royal  Governor,  and  that  he  be  allowed  four 
shillings  8  day  for  137  days'  services  out  of  the  town 
i-ates.  General  Washington,  having  decided  to  fortify 
Dorchester  Heights,  the  Third  Middlesex  Regiment 
was  ordered,  on  March  4th,  to  occupy  the  Heights, 
This  old  regiment  was  at  that  time  commanded  by 
Eleazer   Brooks,   of  Lincoln;   Nathan   Barrett,  of 
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Concord,  was  lieutenant-colonel  and  Samuel  Lam- 
son,  of  Weston,  was  major.  The  names  of  the  Wes- 
ton company  were  as  follows  (State  Records,  vol.  xix. 
p.SS): 

Captnin,  Jonathiin  Fiske;  Sergeantg,  Sa?nuel  Fiske,  Josiah  Senveine; 
Corporals,  Abijah  Stt-fldiimu,  Simon  Smith  ;  Fifer,  Abijuli  Seuveins; 
PriTates,  IsoHC  Corj,  AVilliani  Bond,  Benjamin  Dudley,  Tsmic  WnlUer, 
Triali  Gregory,  Solomon  Jones,  Kdwanl  I'ierce,  Niithan  HHger,  Juim- 
than  Stmtton,  Jr.,  Isaac  Fhigg,  Ebenezer  Stendman,  Nntlinniel  Howard, 
Joehua  Pierce,  Thaddena  Fuller,  Abralium  Harrington,  Jamea  Ct>g8\v6ll, 
Ji>shna  CogSATell,  Joshua  Jennison,  Jubii  Allen,  Jr.,  James  nastinfja, 
Joeeph  Steodman,  John  Warren,  Jr..  Michael  Wanen,  Jonathan  War- 
ren, Thomas  Russell,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Stinipson,  David  Stendman.  Bonja- 
min  Pierce,  Jr.,  Reuben  Hobbs,  Silas  Livermore,  Samuel  Woodward, 
Benjamiu  Rand,  John  Wright,  John  Stimpson,  Lemuel  Stimpson,  John 
Pierce,  Tbonihs  "Williams,  Abel  Flint,  John  Hoger,  William  Hobbs, 
Thomas  Rand,  Jr.,  Jonas  Underwood,  Joseph  Russell. , 

The  company  traveled  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
served  five  days.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  town 
records  do  not  give  the  organizations,  companies  and 
regiments  to  which  the  Weston  men  who  fought  in 
the  Revolution  were  assigned.  We  have  the  pay- 
ments made  to  all  who  served  in  the  war,  and  men- 
tion is  made  of  some  of  the  campaigns  in  which  they 
took  part,  but  nothing  very  definite. 

At  a  town-meeting  July  1,  1776,  it  was  voted  to  give 
£6  6«,  Sd.  to  each  man,  in  addition  to  the  bounty 
granted  by  the  General  Court  to  those  men  that  are 
to  go  to  Canada.  The  Weston  men  who  went  to 
Canada  at  this  time  are  as  follows  : 

CoDTerse  Bigetow,  John  Warren,  Jr.,  Samncl  Train,  filattUew  Hobbs, 
John  Hoger,  Lemuel  Stimpson,  James  Cogswell,  Benjamin  Rand, 
Samuel  Danforth,  Willlum  Helms,  P.  Coolidge,  John  Baldwin,  Benja- 
min Ba,Dcroft,  Daniel  Sanderson,  Reuben  Uubbs,  Elitia  Bigelow,  Thomas 
Basel],  Jr.,  John  Stimpson. 

Nearly  all  the  above  were  members  of  the  Wes- 
ton company.  The  Weston  men  who  were  in  Cap- 
tain Asabet  Wheeler's  company,  Colonel  John  Eob- 
inson's  regiment,  in  1776,  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  and 
stationed  at  Cambridge,  were  : 

Josiah  Gary,  Roger  Bigelow,  Paul  Coolidge,  Converse  Bigelow,  Na- 
thaniel Parkhnrst,  Oliver  Curtis,  Phineaa  Hager,  Lemuel  Jones,  Na- 
tlianiel  Bemis,  Eliaa  Bigelow,  Daoitil  Benjamin,  Daniel  Livermore, 
Ibom&a  Bigelow,  A.  Fuulkner.J 

The  three  months'  men  at  Cambridge  received 
£346  lU,  2d  — 

Edward  Cabot,  Joseph  Cobnm,  Isaac  Gregory,  Isaac  Peirce,  Artimns 
Coi,  I>aniel  Bemia,  John  Bemis,  Joseph  Maatick,  Peter  Gary,  Simeon 
Pike,  Keeoe  Robinaoo,  Daniel  Hand,  Thomas  Harriugton. 

The  five  months'  men  at  Cambridge  were  paid 
£200  18*.  Od.— 

Philemon  WarreD,  Joseph  Stone,  John  Hager,  George  Farrer,  Nuthan 
Hager,  Jedediah  Warren,  Nathan  Fiake,  Henry  Bond.  Josiah  Jennison. 

The  Weston  men  who  guarded  the  beacon  on  San- 
derson's Hill,  in  Weston,  were  as  follows  ;  they  were 
paid  £127  8«.  OcZ.— 

Jonas  Sanderson,  Nathaniel  Fetch,  Joel  Harrington,  Nathaniel  I'ar- 
menter,  Thaddeus  I'ierce,  Daniel  Hand, 

This  beacon  is  spoken  of  in  General  Sullivan's 
"Memoinj "  as  the  connecting  link  of  signals  between 
the  army  at  Cambridge  and  Sullivan's  command  in 
Rhode  Island.    The  nine  months'  men  from  Weston 


were  paid  £900  as  bounty-money  ;  their  names  are  as 
follows : 

Keen  Robinson,  Jethithen  Bemis,  Joseph  Jlusliclt,  Jfinies  Bemis, 
Samuel  Bailey,  Daniel  Davis,  Peter  Gary. 

There  were  eight  Weston  men  in  Captain  Jesse 
Wyman's  company,  Colonel  Josiah  Whiting's  regi- 
ment, serving  in  Rhode  Island.  They  were  discharged 
at  Point  Judith, — 

Oliver  Curtis,  Joseph  Mnstick,  Buckley  Adams,  Joseph  Stone,  George 
Farrer,  Amos  Hoamer,  Josiah  Parks,  Eleazer  Parks. 

A  draft  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Brooks,  of  the  Third 
Middlesex  Regiment,  of  one-sixth  of  Captain  Fiske's 
company,  under  date  of  August  18,  1777,  as  follows 
(S.  R.  vol.  liii.  p.  192)  : 

William  ITobhs.  Samuel  Nutting,  Silas  Livermore,  Alpheus  Bigelow, 
Nathan  Wnrron,  Daniel  Henjamin,  Joel  Harrinaton,  Isaac  .[ones,  Jr., 
l*Iilneas  linger,  Pliineas  Upliam,  Isaac  l''lagg,  Thomas  Hill,  William 
Bond,  Amos  Hai-rington,  Isaac  Harrington,  Jr.,  John  Allen,  Jr.,  Jodu- 
then  Bemis,  Daniel  Weston. 

At  the  defeat  of  Washington  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  his  army  came  near  being  broken  up  in  conse- 
quence of  short-term  enlistments,  and  he  appealed  to 
Congress  to  organize  an  efficient  army.  As  an  in- 
ducement to  enlist  for  the  term  of  the  war.  Congress 
offered  a  bounty  of  £20  at  the  time  of  muster,  and 
the  following  grants  of  land:  To  a  colonel,  500 
acres  ;  to  a  major,  400  acres  :  to  a  captain,  300  acres  ; 
to  a  lieutenant,  200  acres,  and  100  acres  to  privates. 
Massachusetts  passed  a  resolve  requiring  each  town 
to  furnish  every  seventh  man  of  sixteen  years  of  age, 
excepting  Quakers.  Under  this  order  Weston  quota 
was  eighteen  men.  The  town  borrowed  money  of  the 
town  people  to  pay  these  men  to  the  amount  of 
£649  53.  6rf. ;  the  full  amount  borrowed  for  the  use  of 
the  town  from  1778  to  1779  was  £4281  5s.  Od. 

The  town  debt  at  this  time  was  £3965  9s.  lid.  The 
army  of  General  Burgoyne,  which  surrendered  at  Sar- 
atoga in  October,  was  marched  to  Winter  Hill,  Som- 
erville,  in  two  divisions.  One  wing,  under  General 
Brickett,  was  marched  over  the  Framingham  Turn- 
pike through  Newton  ;  the  other  wing,  under  General 
Glover,  passed  over  the  main  road  of  Weston  to  the 
same  destination.  Drafts  were  frequently  made  on 
the  Weston  Company  to  guard  these  prisoners  at 
Winter  Hill,  being  relieved  from  time  to  time. 

October  3,  1778,  Colonel  Brooks,  of  the  Third  Mid- 
dlesex Regiment,  was  made  brigadier-general  and 
was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  regiment  by 
Nathan  Barrett,  of  Concord.  At  a  town-meeting  in 
May,  1779,  it  was  voted  that  £3000  be  devoted  to  the 
supporr,  of  the  war. 

Voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  put  in  force  the 
subject  of  domestic  trade  which  had  been  con.iidered  at 
the  convention  in  Concord:  the  scarcity  of  money, 
the  high  rates  the  town  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
money  to  support  the  war,  and  the  unreasonable 
prices  charged  for  all  produce  of  daily  consumption. 
The  convention  fixed  a  scale  of  prices  for  goods  and 
merchandise,  for  farm  produce  and  wages.  Weston 
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put  in  imii)pdiM.t.e  force  this  regulation,  and  it  was 
ordered  tliiit  the  names  of  those  perwons  who  did  not 
couqily  with  tho  rules  be  published.  The  currency 
of  that  date  iu  depreciated  money  was  about 
twenty  shillings  paper  to  one  shilling  in  silver. 
This  brought  tho  price  of  tea  to  $1.33  per  pound,  and 
wages  in  summer  at  fifty-eight  cents.  West  India 
rum  at  £6  'J.s.  per  gallon.  New  England  rum  £4  IGs. 
per  gallon  ;  colfee,  eighteen  shillings  per  pound  ;  mo- 
lasses £4  15s.  per  gallon  ;  brown  sugar,  ten  to  fourteen 
shillings  per  pound;  salt,  £10  8,?.  per  pound  ;  beef, 
five  sliillinus  per  pound;  butter,  twelve  shillings  per 
pound  ;  cheese,  six  shillings  per  pound  ;  men's  shoes^ 
£6  per  pair;  women's  the  same.  Flip  per  mug,  fif- 
teen shillings  ;  toddy  in  proportion.  Extra  good  din- 
ner, £1 ;  common,  twelve  shillings.  Best  supper  and 
brenlifast,  fifteen  shillings;  common,  twelve  shillings. 
Horse-keeping  twenty-four  hours  on  hay,  fifteen  shil- 
lings; on  grass,  ten  shillings.  The  greater  part  of 
the  men  hired  after  this  date  to  serve  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  were  hired  by  the  town,  strangers  to  the 
town.  The  new  Constitution  was  voted  yeas  fifty- 
four,  nays  twenty,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  be 
revised  within  ten  years. 

In  1780  the  Weston  Company  of  the  Third  Middle- 
sex Regiment  enlisted  for  three  years  or  the  war,  and 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Matthew  Hobbs,  the 
two  Livermore  brothers  being  the  lieutenants.  This 
company  took  part  in  the  campaigns  along  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  borders  of  New  York,  and  were 
discharged  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson  iu  1783. 
Captain  Hobbs  died  in  1817. 

At  a  town-meeting  on  December  27,  1780,  it  was 
voted  to  grant  money  to  purchase  Weston's  quota  of 
beef  for  Washington's  army— 7930  cwt.  It  was  also 
voted  to  raise  £50,000  for  the  support  of  the  war. 
It  had  now  become  difficult  to  find  men  willing  to 
enlist  and  equally  diflicult  to  hire  men.  The  cur- 
rency had  so  far  depreciated  as  to  have  become  almost 
worthless,  and  loans  of  money  on  any  terms  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  times  were  hard  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  exhausted.  The  year  closed  in 
gloom.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  record 
of  the  men  from  Weston  who  were  killed  or  who 
died  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Woodward  gives  the  names  of  only  two,  Daniel  and 
Elisha  Whitehead.  In  1781  took  place  the  sale  of 
the  estates  in  Weston  of  conspirators  and  Tory  ab- 
sentees. Seven  lots  were  sold  in  the  town.  The  bill 
relating  to  the  sale  of  all  such  estates  throughout 
Miissachusetts  was  proposed  and  passed  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  1780  by  the  action  of  the  Reiiresentative 
from  Weston.  At  the  time  of  the  Shays'  Rebellion 
the  State  debt  was  enormous,  and  the  people  were 
saddled  with  taxes  beyond  endurance — farmers  espe- 
cially felt  the  burden,  and  many  were  sold  out  of 
their  farms  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  personal  debts;  discontent  was  universal. 
Massachusetts'  proportion  of  the  Federal  debt  was 


about  £1,500,000,  private  debts  were  computed  at 
£1,300,000  and  £250,000  was  due  to  the  old  soldit-rs. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  estimates  from  1784  to  ]78() 
every  fourth  if  not  every  third  man  in  the  State  waa 
subjected  to  one  or  more  executions  for  debt.  In 
1784  there  were  2000  actions  pending  at  the  Worces- 
ter Court,  and  in  1785  over  1700  more.  Executions 
could  be  satisfied  by  cattle  and  other  means  besides 
money,  thus  placing  the  creditors  at  the  mercy  of  the 
debtors.  Tho  militia  of  the  State  had  become  of  very 
little  account  since  the  peace,  and  what  there  was  of 
it  could  not  be  depended  upon  at  the  Shays'  crijis, 
and  Governor  Bowdoin  enlisted  4400  troops  and  two 
companies  of  artillery  for  thirty  days  ;  £6000  was 
raised  in  Boston  by  subscription  and  General  Lincoln 
placed  in  command.  Weston  refused  to  offer  any 
bounty  to  the  men  who  enlisted.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  independent  companies  were  organized ;  among 
these  was  the  Weston  Company  of  Light  Infantry, 
its  formation  encouraged  by  Colonel  Samuel  Lamson 
who  was  at  the  time  colonel  of  the  Third  Middlesex 
Regiment.  This  company  received  its  arms  from  the 
Harvard  College  Company,  which  organization  dates 
back  to  the  year  1770.  The  Weston  Light  Infantry 
continued  to  hold  its  charter  until  the  13th  of  May, 
1831,  when  it  was  disbanded  for  insubordination  at 
the  muster  at  Watertown.  The  names  of  its  several 
commanders  were  as  follows: 

Abrnlmm  Bigelow,  1787  ;  Aitemns  Ward,  Jr.,  1789;  William  Hobbs, 
179.)  ;  Alpheua  Bigelow,  1707  ;  Nathan  Flake,  1800  ;  Josiali  Hastings, 
1802;  Isaac  Hobbs,  1804;  Tliomaa  Bigelow,  18 '8  ;  Ntttliaii  Ujibum, 
1809  ;  Isaac  Cbilds,  1811;  Isaac  Train,  18U;  Cliarles  Stratton,  IbU  ; 
Henry  Hobbs,  1817  ;  Lutber  Harrington,  1818  ;  Maisball  Jonea,  1821 ; 
Sowell  Fislie,  1822  ;  Elmore  Russell,  1828. 

A  detail  from  this  light  infantry  company  was  or- 
dered in  the  War  of  1812  to  guard  the  powder-house 
at  Cambridge, — • 

Sowell  Fialto,  Natlian  Warren,  Nehemiali  Warren,  .Jesse  Viles,  CliarleB 
Bcmis,  William  Bigelow,  Henry  Stratton,  Jacob  Sanderson,  David  Viles, 
  Morse. 

Major  Daniel  S.  Lamson,  Charles  Daggett,  William 
Harrington,  Deacon  Isaac  Jones  and  Corporal  Gar- 
field, of  the  Weston  company  of  the  Third  Middlesex 
Regiment,  took  part  in  the  War  of  1812.  Major  Lam- 
son was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment in  1818,  and  died  as  such  in  1824.  Corporal 
Garfield  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old  and 
died  in  1875,  having  spent  the  last  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life  in  the  Weston  poor-house. 

In  1788  the  town  of  Weston  voted  for  the  new  Con- 
stitution adopted  by  the  convention  held  in  Philadel- 
piiia  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  vote  standin?  sixty- 
three  nut  of  seventy-four.  In  1789  General  Washing- 
ton, President  of  the  United  States,  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  New  England  States,  which  he  had 
not  visited  siuce  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
British  troops.  He  traveled  in  his  own  carriage,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Lear  and  Major  Jackson,  his  sec- 
retaries, and  six  servants  on  horseback.  Washington 
passed  the  night  of  October  23d  at  Flagg's  tavern,  in 
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\\^eston,  aud  his  letter  to  Governor  Hancock  accept- 
ing  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  dated  from  Weston. 
On  tlie  morning  of  October  24:th  he  received  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tovrn,  and  Colonel  JIarshall  made  an 
address  of  welcome.  On  his  way  through  the  town 
he  called  on  Mrs.  Lamson,  whose  husband  had  been 
an  officer  of  his  army.  General  Washington  was  es- 
corted to  Cambridge  by  the  Watertown  Cavalry  Com- 
pany. 

The  eighteenth  century  closed  in  great  prosperity  ; 
the  need  of  hard  money  alone  prevented  largecommer- 
cial  ventures.  In  1790  the  whole  capital  of  the  United 
Suites  was  only  $2,QO0,OOO,  and  the  Federal  debt  in 
1799  was  S78,408,G69.77.  The  first  Baptists  in  Weston 
began  to  gather  together  about  1776,  meeting  at  each 
others  houses  under  the  lead  of  Deaco  nOliver  Hast- 
ings, lu  1734  a  meeting-house  thirty-one  feetsquare, 
which  building  was  first  occupied  in  17S4,  aud  fin- 
ished in  17SS,  was  erected  on  the  Nicholas  Boyl- 
stiin  estate  on  the  Framingham  turnpike.  In  1789  a 
church  of  sixteen  members  was  organized  and  recog- 
nized hy  the  eccle-iastical  council.  They  had  no  set- 
tled minister  until  181],  when  they  united  with  the 
church  in  Framingham,  and  the  Pi,ev.  Charles  Train 
was  ordained  as  pastor  over  the  united  churches. 
They  separated  in  lS2t5,  Mr.  Train  remaining  in 
Framingham.  At  this  date  the  Weston  church  num- 
bered about  fifty  members.  The  new  church  iu  the 
.centre  of  the  town  was  erected  in  1828,  ilrs.  Bryaut 
giving  SIOOO,  and  Mr.  Hews  giving  the  land.  The 
material  of  the  old  church  was  used  in  erecting  the 
pnrsonage  in  1833.  The  firet  settled  pastor  was  the 
Ptcv.  Timothy  P.  Ropes,  a  graduate  of  Waterville  Col- 
lege. The  successors  of  Mr.  Ropes  in  the  ministry  of 
this  church  are  as  follows:  Rev.  Joseph  Hodges,  Jr., 
iu  1835;  Rev.  Origen  Cram,  in  1840;  Rev.  Calvin 
H.  TopiifiT,  in  18.34;  Rev.  Luther  G.  Barrett,  in  18G7  ; 
Rev.  Alonzo  F.  Benson,  in  1870  ;  Rev.  Amos  Harris, 
ill  1S75,  who  is  still  the  presiding  elder.  The  Meth- 
odists of  Weston  began  to  gather  about  1794,  and  a 
small  chapel  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
church.  It  was  a  verj'  modest  building,  without 
paint  or  plastering,  having  neither  pulpit  or  pewa. 
This  chapel  waa  in  the  old  Needham  Circuit,  which 
consisted  of  Needham,  Marlboro',  Framingham  and 
Hopkinton,  the  whole  under  the  charge  of  one 
preacher;  later  increased  to  three.  The  original  so- 
ciety consisted  of  twelve  members,  and  the  first  trus- 
tees were  Abraham  Bemis,  Habbakuck  Steams,  Jonas 
Bemis,  John  Viles  and  Daniel  Stratton.  Of  the  twelve 
members  of  this  church,  eight  were  women.  The 
present  church  was  erected  iu  1828,  and  in  1833  it 
became  a  regular  station  with  a  regularly  appointed 
preacher.  In  1839  Waltham  was  detached  from  it, 
which  reduced  the  membership  from  one  hundred 
aud  forty-one  to  eighty-three,  and  it  has  not  mater- 
ially increased  since  that  date.  Since  1794  to  the 
present  time  thb  parish  has  had  one  hundred  and 
seven  preachers. 


The  schools  of  Weston  have  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  settlement  received  the  c.ire  and  money 
grants  consistent  with  the  means  of  the  inbabitaijts. 
The  earlies";  mention  of  the  pay  of  a  schoolmaster 
was  on  January,  1650,  when  £30  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Richard  Xorcross,  aud  this  continued  to  he  the  salary 
for  about  seventy-five  years.  In  1683  it  wa-(  agreed 
that  those  inhabitants  who  dwell  on  the  west  aide  of 
Stony  Brook  be  freed  from  the  school  tax,  that  they 
may  be  the  better  able  to  teach  among  themselves. 
Mr.  Norcross  waa  employed  in  1685-86.  Those  who 
sent  children  to  school  were  to  pay  three  pence  a  week 
for  each,  and  all  short  of  £20tbetowu  would  make  up 
to  Mr.  Norcros!".  In  1690  the  town  allowed  £15  for 
the  schoolmaster's  mainienance  or  board.  The  rate 
established  for  tuition  was  tbree  pence  a  week  for 
English,  four  pence  for  writing  and  six  pence  for 
Latin.  The  rates  were  established  upon  the  follow- 
ing basis:  Rye,  five  shillings;  Indian  com,  tbree 
shillings ;  oat,  two  shillings.  Two  shillings  in  money 
to  be  taken  as  three  shillings  in  grain.  In  1697  oak 
wood  waa  seven  shillings,  walnut,  eight  shillings.  In 
1693  Richard  Norcross  was  chosen  schoolmaster 
again  ;  he  was  also  to  catechize  the  children  and  all 
others  sent  to  him.  In  1696  the  town  waa  fined  at 
General  Sessions  for  not  having  a  school.  In  1700 
Mr.  Norcross  was  again  the  schoolma-ster  at  £10  and 
the  usual  r&tes  from  owners  of  children,  they  agree- 
ing to  provide  one-quarter  cord  of  wood  in  winter. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Norcross  had  been  a  teacher  forty- 
nine  years  and  he  was  seventy  years  old.  In  1706 
Mr.  Jlors,  having  ceased  to  be  the  minister  in 
Weston,  was  invited  to  keep  school,  and  be  helpful 
to  the  minister,  for  £40  and  four  pence  a  week  from 
parents.  In  1714  the  town  was  presented  at  General 
Sessions  for  not  having  a  writing  school,  and  3Ir. 
Joseph  Woolson  was  appointed.  In  1737  the  town 
was  again  presented  from  not  having  a  grammar 
school.  The  records  of  the  town  being  lost,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  account  of  the  schools  down  to 
1754.  In  1760  the  town  votes  £100  for  schools,  but 
from  1761  the  school  appropriations  and  the  incidental 
charges  of  the  town  are  under  one  grant,  rendering  it 
impossible  to  state  what  was  paid  for  schooling. 
This  custom  continued  down  to  a  very  late  date. 
During  the  Revolution  the  acbooi-houses  seem  to  have 
been  little  in  use,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period 
were  in  a  bad  state  of  decay.  Whatever  schools  there 
were  at  that  time  were  in  private  houses  and  were 
conducted  by  women.  Rev.  Jlr.  Woodward  and  Dr. 
Kendall  both  kept  school  and  were  paid  hy  the  town. 
Dr.  Kendall  received  at  his  house  the  boys  from 
Harvard  College  who  were  "rusticated"  by  the 
faculty  for  offences  against  discipline,  and  he  kept 
them  up  in  their  recitations  and  classes.  Several 
men,  who  in  after-life  became  distinguished,  passed 
periods  of  rustication  in  Weston.  In  1803  $600  is 
appropriated  for  schools,  and  $25  for  each  woman's 
school.  In  1805  this  had  increased  to  $900.  In  1807  a 
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census  was  taken  of  acLool  children,  and  the  whole 
number  was  374.  In  1810  a  muaic-teacher  waa  en- 
gaged, la  1813  the  town  had  six  school  districts, 
each  provided  with  a  good  school-house. 

In  1817  SCIO  was  appropriated  for  schools  and  wood, 
and  $200  for  women's  schonls,  and  this  grant  con- 
tinues each  year  down  to  1837,  with  slight  variations. 
In  1834  the  census  taken  by  order  of  the  Common- 
wealth gave  a  population  of  1051  souls.  The  wages 
of  female  teachers  in  1836  wa;*  S2.70  per  week.  The 
master  $26  per  month  if  he  board  himself,  or  SIS  if 
he  be  boarded  by  the  town.  In  1840  the  school 
grants  wpre  $1200,  and  in  1846  ?1460.  In  1854  a 
grant  of  ?150  was  made  for  a  High  School.  In  1860 
the  school  appropriation  was  S1600,  and  in  1870 
S2900,  and  in  1889  $4000.  The  above  town  appro- 
priations for  schools  do  not  include  the  funds  received 
for  State  aid  for  schools.  In  1878  a  large  and  im- 
posing High  School  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  $16,000,  a  very  liberal  sum  for  a  town  of  the 
limited  population  of  Weston- 

In  1857  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  public  library 
to  be  called  the  "  Weston  Town  Library,"  and  chose 
Isaac  Fiske,  Doctor  Otis  E.  Hunt  and  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Topliff  a  committee  to  prepare  rules  and  r^ulations 
for  the  government  of  the  library ;  $570  was  raised 
in  the  several  school  districts  for  the  purposes  of  the 
library.  In  1859  Mr.  Charles  Merriam,  of  Boston, 
donated  $1000  as  a  perpetual  fiind,  the  interest  of 
which  waa  to  be  used  for  the  purchhse  of  books. 
This  library  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
and  but  few  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  will  surpass 
the  Weston  Library,  either  as  regards  the  choice  of 
books  or  the  liberal  support  it  receives  from  the 
town  and  private  individuals.  It  is  now  the  purpose 
of  the  town  to  secure  an  elegable  site  for  a  library 
building. 

In  1865  Mr.  Charles  Merriam,  who  had  passed  his 
early  days  in  Weston,  sent  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  a  United  States  treasury  note  for  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  his  letter  to  the  selectmen  is  worthy  of 
insertion  here,  both  as  regards  the  noble  object  for 
which  the  donation  waa  to  be  employed,  but  more 
particularly  as  an  iacentive  to  others,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  to  follow  his  charitable  purpose: 

"March  28, 1805. 

"OufTLEXEX:  EDCloaed  I  hAnd  United  Statu  wren  aod  tlire»>teQths 
Treasury  Dot«  fur  one  Thooinad  dollars.  M  j  object  u  to  commence  the 
est&blialuneiil  of  a  fimd  for  the  benaHt  of  what  I  shall  call  the  'Slleot 
Pooroflha  Towd  "  iLod  I  deaire  that  the  Intereat  aad  income  shall  be 
paid  over,  not  to  town  paupers,  lint  to  that  clasa  of  hmeit,  UmperaU  men 
unil  women  who  work  hard  or  are  prudent  and  economical,  and  yet  find 
it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet.  To  such,  a  load  of  wood,  occasion- 
all;  a  few  groceries  or  a  little  Buur  or  meal,  will  always  be  of  eervlce. 
The  Jodlclous  dtatrihutlon.  from  year  to  year,  of  this  Income  t  leave 
entirely  to  the  town,  sngs^sting  only  that  three  or  more  peraons,  se- 
lected from  the  different  parte  of  the  town,  would  be  able  to  represent 
bis  or  her  location,  and  thus  In  conference  all  ciuws  would  be  made 
known.  I  uu  very  respectfully, 

"(Sd.)  Chauixs  SlJtBatui." 

The  txuflteea  firat  elected  under  this  donation  were 


six  in  number,  but  in  1867  they  were  reduced  to  three, 
and  they  were  chosen  for  three  years.  The  disiribu- 
tion  of  the  income  of  this  fund  is  entirely  private. 

The  early  business  and  industries  of  Weston  were 
e:rten«ive  for  so  limited  a  population  ;  almost  every 
trade  was  to  be  found  here,  dating  back  from  1740  to 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  railroad*.  Weston,  being 
the  great  thoroughfare  leading  to  Boston  from  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  gave  to  the 
place  an  importance  it  othen\ise  would  not  have  en- 
joyed. All  of  the  activity  of  those  early  days  seems 
strange  to-day,  when,  to  witbin  a  few  years,  the  town 
was  reduced  down  to  a  grocery  store,  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  a  grist-mill.  Most  every  house  was  a  tav- 
ern at  some  period ;  the  juany  lines  of  stage-coaches, 
the  enormous  amount  of  teaming  from  back  sections, 
all  together  made  a  business  harvest  little  understood 
by  the  present  generation.  Many  of  the  storekeepers, 
after  the  Revolution,  became  prominent  and  wealthy 
merchants  in  Boston.  The  earliest  store  of  which 
there  is  any  record  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Jones;  the 
account-books  still  preserved  are  dated  from  1745, 
but  there  should  be  books  of  an  earlier  date.  Weston 
in  those  early  days  was  a  central  and  important  place, 
and  these  books  of  the  Jones  family  embrace  ac- 
counts of  all  the  neighboring  towns,  and  include  Ver- 
mont and  Xew  Hampshire.  He  was  also  a  banker, 
judging  from  his  loans  to  the  neighbors  and  the  notes 
of  hand  detailed  in  the  ledger.  It  was  at  this  store 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  puichased  his  outfit  for  the 
campaign  on  Lake  George  in  1755,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  was  killed.  Mr.  Jones  also  contracted  for 
supplies  of  beef  and  clothing  for  Washington's  army 
on  the  Hudson,  and  provided  lumber  for  the  first 
bridges  erected  over  Charles  River  in  Watertown  and 
Charlestown,  The  present  house,  erected  in  1751. 
waa  the  famous  Golden  Ball  tavern  before  and  after 
the  Revolution.  Here  General  Gage  and  the  British 
oflBcers  came  frequently  to  supper-parties.  Mr.  Jones 
waa  a  great  Tory,  aiid  in  constant  correspondence 
with  the  British  authorities  in  Boston  dowu  to  the 
battle  of  Concord.  Mr.  Jonea  and  his  tavern  figures 
in  the  story  of  How,  the  British  spy. 

In  1782  Isaac  Lamson  kept  a  store  in  th«  centre  of 
the  town.    He  died  in  1806,  and  was  followed  by 
Daniel  S.  Lamaon,  who,  for  many  years,  kept  one  of 
the  moat  noted  dry-goods  stores  in  Middlesex  County. 
Mr.  Lamson  died  in  1824,  and  was  followed  in  the 
business  by  Charles  Merriam,  who  entered  Mr.  Lam- 
son's  employ  in  1821.    In  1836  Mr.  Merriam  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Henry  Sales,  of  Boston,  which 
latter  house  is  well  known  aa  that  of  Sales,  Merriam 
&  Brewer.    Mr.  Merriam  waa  followed  in  the  Weston 
}  business  by  Henry  W.  Wellington,  now  of  Chauncy 
Street,  Boston.    With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Welling- 
I  ton,  in  1838,  came  the  end  of  this  store  and  all  im- 
1  portantbusiness — the  daysof  railroads  had  commenced. 
I     In  1765  Abraham  Hews  eatabliahed  a  pottery, 
probably  the  first  industry  of  its  kind  in  New  Eng- 
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land.  The  business  was  continued  iu  Weston,  from 
father  to  son,  down  to  1871,  covering  a  period  of  one 
hnndred  and  six  years.  In  1871  it  was  found  necessary 
to  remove,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  business,  and  a  large  factory  was  erected  in  North 
Cambridge,  at  which  time  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  that  of  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.  The  pay-roll 
of  1S71  contp.ined  I')  names;  that  of  1889,  from  85  to 
100.  In  1871,  800,000  pieces  were  required  by  the 
trade;  in  1889,  7,000,000  were  in  demand. 

It  has  been  found  difiicult  to  iix  tlie  exact  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  noted  tannery  in  Weston  by 
the  Hobba  family.  Josiah  Hobbs  came  to  Weston 
from  Boston  in  1730.  This  tannery  was  known 
throughout  the  county,  and  it  was  a  custom  in  early 
days  to  locate  houses  and  people  in  Weston  by  the 
distance  from  the  tannery.  As  late  as  1795  vesrsels 
from  Maine  loaded  with  bark  for  these  works  came 
up  to  'Watertown  to  unload.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  of  Weston  was  that  of  Stony  Brook 
Mills.  .  This  water-power  was  rendered  elfective  by 
one  Richard  Child,  in  1679;  he  erected  a  grist-mill 
and  later  a  naw-mill.  The  grist-mill  was  standing 
down  to  1840.  Coolidge  &  Sibley  bought  the  prop- 
erty in  1831,  and  erected  a  machine-shop,  and  also  a 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns.  The  spe- 
cialty for  many  years  was  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
machinery,  looms,  etc.  They  supplied  the  factories 
of  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Lancaster  and  Clinton,  besides 
which  they  built  extensively  for  New  York.  Here 
was  made  the  first  machinery  for  the  cotton-mills  of 
Alabama  and  Tennessee.  They  also  made  door  locks, 
extension  bits  and  other  articles  of  steel  and  iron 
hardware.  In  1859  was  begun  the  manufacture  of 
wood-planing  machines,  the  Sibley  dove-tails,  the 
Sibley  pencil  sharpeners,  for  schools,  now  in  use  from 
Maine  to  Alaska.  All  the  available  portion  of  this 
valuable  plant  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Cambridge  water  works,  who  have  seized  the  plant 
and  rendered  its  future  usefulness  as  a  factory  impos- 
sible, besides  destroying  a  large  taxable  property 
within  the  town  of  Weston,  which  privilege  never 
should  have  been  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  a  pri- 
vate corporation  having  no  natural  claim  to  the  run 
of  the  springs  and  water-flow  of  the  town.  The  organ 
factory  in  the  north  part  of  Weaton,  now  called  Ken- 
dall Green,  on  the  line  of  the  Fitchburg  Eailroad, 
was  established  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Hastings,  in  1888,  moving 
from  the  old  Eoxbury  factory,  on  Tremont  Street, 
which  had  been  occupied  for  forty  years.  In  the 
year  1827  Mr.  Elias  Hook  began  the  building  of  or- 
gans in  Salem,  with  his  brother  George.  They  re- 
moved to  Boston  as  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook.  In  1855,  when 
nineteen  years  old,  Jlr.  Hastings  became  engaged 
with  them,  and  in  1865  was  admitted  a  partner. 
Later  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  E.  &  G. 
G.  Hook  &  Hastings,  and,  iu  1880,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hook,  it  was  again  changed  to  Hook  & 
Hastings.    In  1881  Mr.  Elias  Hook  died,  since  which 


time  the  business  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings, the  business  dating  back  over  sixty  years.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  devoted  himself  to  the  building  of 
church  organs  for  thirty-five  years.  His  relations 
with  eminent  European  builders,  the  employment  of 
experts  trained  in  foreign  factories,  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  our  American  workmen  have  enabled 
him  to  obtain  and  hold  the  highest  place  in  his  art. 
The  work  of  this  house  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  has  a  world-wide  reputatiou.  Its  supe- 
riority is  universally  recognized.  The  large  factory 
at  Kendall  Green,  Weston,  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  America,  if  not 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  special  side-track  leading  from 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad ;  organs  are  loaded  directly 
into  cars  in  the  yard,  and  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  without  re-handling  or  change.  Trains  stop 
at  the  factory  for  the  accommodation  of  workmen 
and  visitors.  The  large  finishing  hall  is  eighty  by 
forty,  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  Mr.  Hastings  has 
built  his  factory  on  land  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
old  Hastings  homestead,  and  which  has  been  iu  the 
family  for  four  generations.  He  has  built  cottages 
for  his  workmen,  and  a  large  hall  and  club-house  with 
reading-rooms  all  attached,  for  public  use.  The 
Ralph  Kenney  chair  factory  is  situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  where  large  quantities  of  furniture 
for  the  furnishing  of  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  made,  desks  of  the  most  approved  styles,'  and 
seats  and  chairs  for  school  purposes.  The  industries 
of  the  town  to-day,  with  the  above  exceptions,  are 
confined  to  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most 
prominent  commercial  house  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  grocery  of  George  W. 
Cutting  &  Son,  which  is  located  upon  the  Lamson 
estate.  This  spot  has  been  occupied  as  a  place  of 
business  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  1852 
Mr.  John  Lamson,  who  was  born  in  Weston  in  1791, 
inherited  this  property  at  the  death  of  his  mother, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years.  Mr.  Lam- 
son took  down  the  old  store  and  house  adjoining, 
which  had  become  useless  from  age,  and  erected  on 
the  site  a  large  modern  building,  which  was  leased  to 
Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  the  postmaster  of  Weston,  who, 
with  his  son,  B.  B.  Johnson,  the  first  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Waltham,  also  kept  a  store.  Upon  the  expi- 
ration of  his  lease  the  store  was  taken  by  George  W. 
Cutting  &  Son,  and  in  1875  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lara- 
son  sold  the  store  and  land  upon  which  it  stands  to 
the  Cuttings.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Cutting,  Sr., 
the  business  has  been  conducted  by  his  son. 

In  the  fall  of  1860,  when  the  clouds  were  thicken- 
ing over  the  country  and  its  Constitution,  and  before 
any  overt  act  had  been  committed  by  the  Slave  States, 
a  home  guard  was  organized  by  Captain  D.  S.  Lam- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  drill  and  general  preparations 
for  future  contingencies.  About  fifty  young  men  re- 
sponded and  were  regularly  drilled  in  the  manual  of 
arms  and  street  marching.  They  purchased  their  own 
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iiriiia,  which  wcro  dcpoHitod  in  tho  Town  Hall.  Tlio 
(:;reiitcHt  intoient  was  taken  in  l.hifi  organization  by  the, 
inhabitii.nts  aa  well  as  by  those  who  became  memberti 
of  the  company.  This  company  did  not  enter  a  regi- 
ment as  a  whole,  but  all  its  members  enlisted  in  regi- 
ments as  they  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  the 
greater  number  going  into  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment, 
Colonel  Edward  A.  Wild.  At  a  town-meeting,  July 
1  9,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  every  man  who  shall  enlist  in  the  United 
States  service  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  Rebellion, 
till  the  quota  of  seventeen  required  of  the  town  shall 
be  furnislied.  In  August  this  bounty  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  dollars  to  all  who  enlist  within  ten 
days,  and  to  give  each  accepted  volunteer,  now  or 
hereafter  to  enlist,  ten  dollars  for  each  man  who  may 
be  induced  to  join  the  military  service  as  a  paitof  the 
town  quota  of  eighteen  men.  Twenty-six  young  men 
enlisted,  and  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  bounty  above 
mentioned,  although  the  quota  of  the  town  had  been 
exceeded  by  nine  in  excess  of  the  number  required. 

Captain  D.  S.  Lamson,  of  Weston,  was  the  first  of 
that  town  to  tender  his  services  to  the  Governor.  In 
March,  1861,  when  Governor  Andrew  was  preparing 
the  militia  of  the  State  for  active  duty,  and  was  much 
hampered  for  clerk  and  other  duties  for  which  there 
was  DO  appropriation  of  funds  at  that  time,  several 
gentlemen  of  Boston,  among  them  Colonel  Henry  Lee, 
John  H.  Read,  Franklin  H.  Story,  Mr.  Higginson 
and  Mr.  Lamson,  tendered  their  services  gratuitously 
to  tlie  Governor,  which  services  he  gladly  accepted. 
Mr.  Lamson  was  sent  by  the  Governor  on  missions  to 
Washington,  Fortress  Monroe  and  New  York,  all  of 
which  service  was  gladly  executed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Governor. 

Men  who  enlisted  from  Weston  for  three  years' 
service: 

D.  S.  Lamson,  major  Ifitli  Regt.  M.  V.;  John  E.  Powers,  Co.  H,  IGth 
neft.  M.  v.;  Warren  Sticluiey,  Co.  H,  IGtli  Rcgl.  M.  V.;  William  G. 
Clark,  Co.  H,  ICUi  Regt.  M.  V.;  Ilonry  II.  Richardson,  Co.  II,  IGlh  Regt. 
M.  v.;  Thonias  Palmer,  Co.  II,  ',6th  Regt.  M.  V.;  Caleb  W.  Lincoln,  Co. 
II,  Otli  Rcgl.  M.  v.;  John  Robinson,  Co.  11,  24th  Regt.  M.  V.;  Thomas 
Fahoy,  Co.  H,  nth  Regt.  M.  V.;  Frank  W.  Bigolovv,  Co.  II,  13tli  Regt.  M. 
v.;  Edward  Banyan,  Co.  H,  5th  Regt.  M.  V.;  Andoniram  J.  Smith,  Co. 
H,  22(1  Regt.  M.  v.;  Charles  L.  Field,  lieutenant  OOtli  New  York  Regt.; 
Wm.  Ilonry  Carter,  Co.  H,  20th  Regt.  M.  V.;  Philip  J.  Mayer,  Jr.,  Co. 
II,  Nini'a  Battery;  Lewis  Jones,  Co  H,  Ist  Regt.  Cavalry  M.  V.;  Eben 
Tucker,  Co.  IT,  Ist  Regt.  Cavalry  M.  V.;  John  W.  Drew,  Co.  U,  ,3()th 
Regt.  Cavalry,  M.  V.;  John  L.  Ayer,  Co.  I,  36tb  Regt.  Cavalry  M.  V.; 
Lemuel  Smith,  Co.  I,  35th  Regt.  Cavalry  M.  V.;  Charles  Roberts,  Co.  I, 
a.'ith  Regt.  Cav.  M.  V.;  Samuel  Patch,  Jr.,  Co.  I,  35th  Regt.,  promoted 
lieut.  Sept.  G,  18G4;  Henry  A.  Tucker,  Co.  I,  35th  Regt.;  George T.  Tucker 
Co.  I,  3.'ith  Regt.,  killed  July  4,  18G4  ;  Andrew  Floyd,  Co.  I,  3flth  Regt.; 
William  0.  Stimpson,  Jr.,  Co.  I,  .36th  Regt.,  killed  Sept.  20,  1804  ;  Fred- 
erick A.  Hews,  Co.  I,  35th  Regt.,  died  Jan.  5,  1803  ;  Joseph  Sniitli,  Co.  I, 
35th  Regt.;  George  G.  Cheney,  Co  I,  36th  Regt.;  William  Ilenzy,  Co.  I, 
36th  Regt.,  killed  Nov.  20,  1803;  Charles  G.  Fisher,  Co.  I,  36th  Regt.; 
Ralph  A.  Jones,  Co.  I,  35th  Regt.  killed  Sept.  17,  1802;  Andrew  0. 
Badger,  Co.  I,  35th  Regt.;  Jabez  R.  Smith,  Co.  I,  35th  Regt.;  Daniel 

H.  Adams,  Co.  I,  35th  Regt.;  D.  E.  Cook,  Co.  I,  36tli  Regt.,  company 
sappers  and  miners;  James  M.  Fairlleld,  Co.  I,  38th  Kegt.,  killed  June 

I ,  1803  ;  Sefroy  Britton,  Co.  I,  3d  Rhode  Island  Battery  ;  Daniel  Keyes, 
Co.  I,  4l8t  Regt. 

The  nine  months'  men  from  Weston  are  as  follows  : 


KiliiniiMl  L.  Cutter,  Co.  J,  4U)i  Regt.,  .lied  Apjil  31,  181) J  ;  0.  JC,  Cnlloi', 
Co.  I,  4'llh  Regt.;  II,  II.  RichardsoJi,  Co,  I,  4'lth  Rogl,;  Albiut  WhbIi- 
bur. I,  Co.  I,  44tb  Rcgl,,;  Oeorgo  10.  Riiiid,  Co.  i,  41th  Regt,;  Maraliall  L. 
IlewH,  Co.  I,  41th  Itogt.;  Eilwin  J".  Upliajn,  Co  I,  4UliR"gt,;  James  A. 
Cooper,  Co.  I,  44th  Regt,;  Francis  11.  I'oolo,  Co.  T,  44th  Hegt.;  Samiuil 
11.  Corliss,  Co.  I,  44th  Regt.;  Ooorge  W.  Rami,  Co.  I,  44tli  Itegt.;  Geoign 
E,  Floyd,  Cii.  I,  44th  Regt,;  Isaac  II,  Cary,  Co.  I,  44tb  Regt,;  William  C, 
liobertB,  Co,  T,  44th  Regr,,;  John  Couglilln,  Co.  I,  44th  Hegt.;  Bi.n.lamin 
A.  Drake,  Co.  I,  44tli  Regt.;  James  M.  Palmer,  Co.  I,  44th  llcgt,;  Goolgo 
E  Ilobbs,  Co  I,  44th  Kegt,;  Henry  L  Brown,  Co,  I,  44th  Hegt,;  George 
J.  Morse,  Co.  C,  44th  Regt.;  Ilonry  W.  Doy,  Co.  H,  44tli  Regt.;  Abner 
J.  Teele,  Co.  II,  43d  Regt.;  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Co.  II,  43d  Regt,;  Fuller 
Morton,  Co.  E,  43d  Regt,,  died  Jan,  6,  18li3;  Henry  A,  Whitteinoro,  Co. 
E,  43d  Regt.;  lloury  Iliingsworth,  Co.  E,  4.3d  Regt,;  W.  W.  Roberts,  Co. 
A,  43d  Regt. 

At  a  town-meeting  September  27,  1862,  voted  to 
pa.s3  the  following  resolve:  "That  whereas,  we  have 
learned  that  Ralph  A.  Jones,  one  of  the  Volunteers, 
has  fallen  in  battle,  and  that  others  are  known  to 
have  been  wounded,  therefore.  Resolved,  That  the 
Rev.  C.  N.  ToplifT  proceed  to  Maryland,  and  recover, 
if  possible,  the  body  of  said  Jones,  or  any  others  who 
have  since  died,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
wounded  men  suffering  in  any  of  the  hospitals.  Also 
voted,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  Volunteers  of 
the  Town,  whose  families  are  entitled  to  State  aid,  the 
same  shall  be  continued  to  them  by  town."  In  Octo- 
ber Mr.  ToplifF  made  a  report  of  the  incidents  of  his 
journey  and  the  arrangements  he  had  made  for  bring- 
ing home  the  body  of  Ralph  A.  Jones.  A  committee 
of  three  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Mr.  Topliflf,  Dr.  E. 
0.  Hunt  and  A.  S,  Fiske,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  funeral  of  said  Jones.  In  the  November  town- 
meeting  Rev.  C.  H.  ToplifT  was  chosen  a  committee 
of  one  to  bring  home  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers  who 
have  or  may  fall  in  battle,  and  render  assistance  to 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Of  the  thirty-three 
men  from  Weston,  drafted  at  Concord  in  July,  1863, 
twenty-eight  were  exempted,  one  was  commuted,  two 
found  substitutes  and  two  entered  the  service ;  one  of 
whom,  Lucius  A.  Hill,  was  killed  May  10,  1864. 

In  1863  the  whole  vote  of  the  town  was  cast  for 
John  A.  Andrew  for  Governor.  Sixteen  men  enlisted 
and  constituted  the  quota  of  Weston  under  the  call 
of  the  President  of  October  17,  1863.  All  these  men 
were  hired  by  the  town.  Under  the  additional  call 
for  200,000  men,  made  tho  same  year,  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

James  J.  O'Connell,  4th  Cav.  ;  Charles  II.  Benton,  SOth  Regt.  ;  John 
Lund,  59th  Regt.  ;  James  Welch,  69th  Regt. ;  Arthur  Martin,  3d  Cav.  j 
Wm.  Barrey,  4th  Cav.  ;  Daniel  Robinson,  6GtIi  Rogt  ;  Charles  A.  Fltcb, 
6th  Cav. ;  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  65th  Regt. ;  .losoph  Faybran,  5Dth  Cav. ; 
John  Robinson,  re-enlisted,  24th  Rogt.  (killed  May  14,  1804;  Wm. 
Henry  Carter,  re.onllsted,  20tii  Regt,  (killed  Sept.,  19,  1864);  Eben 
Tucker,  re-enlislcd.  Independent  Bat.  Cav.  j  William  Games,  U.  S.  Navy 
(died  in  prison,  June  13,  18G4). 

In  town-meeting,  November  14,  1863,  voted  that  a 
committee  of  six  be  appointedl^  one  for  each  district, 
to  assist  the  recruiting  officer  in  filling  tho  town 
quota  of  soldiers,  and  placed  $3200  in  their  hands 
for  that  purpose.  In  May,  1S64,  the  town  voted  $125 
for  each  man,  to  aid  in  filling  any  call  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  made  or  shall  make  upon  this 
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towQ  for  soldiers  for  the  year  1865.  Iq  June  and 
July  twelve  men  enlisted  to  fill  the  quota  of  Weston 
under  the  call  of  the  President,  July  IS,  1864. 

The  amount  the  town  paid  for  bounties  during  the  I 
war  was  $0025,  to  which  amount  the  town's  people, 
by  private  subscription,  raised  i^l04.95.  The  ex- 
penses attending  the  drafts  of  1863  and  1S64  were 
S3524.P0,  making  a  total  of  $12,528.90.  To  this  roust 
be  added  the  amount  of  State  aid  paid  to  the  families 
of  the  soldiers  in  Weston,  from  1862  to  1866,83824.16. 
The  town  also  paid  S416.03  for  the  recovery  of  the 
bodies  of  George  and  William  H.  Carter  and  John 
Robinson,  killed  in  battle.  The  number  of  men  be- 
longing to  Weston  who  went  to  the  War  of  1861  was 
126.  Of  these,  eight  were  killed,  three  died  of 
wounds,  and  one  died  in  Andersonville  prison.  A 
memorial  tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  town  library 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  soldiers  of  the  town. 

The  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad,  in  its  concep- 
tion purely  a  speculative  enterprise,  has  now  come  to 
maturity,  on  a  solid  basis,  after  twenty  years  of  incu- 
bation. Not  oue  of  the  original  officers  had  per- 
sonally any  practical  experience  either  in  buildisg  or 
operating  railroads;  they  went  to  work  blindlv,  and 
began  their  road  "nowhere"  and  had  ended  in  about 
the  same  place,  as  regards  being  within  the  reach  of 
business.  In  1868  au  act  passed  the  Legislature  in- 
corporating the  Wayland  &  Sudbury  Railroad,  which 
was  to  run  from  ilill  Village,  in  Sudbury,  to  Stony 
Brook,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Massachusetts  Central.  In  1869  the 
bill  incorporating  the  Massachusetts  Central  passed 
the  Legislature,  superseding  the  previous  act  of  the 
}-«>ar  before.  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $6,000,000, 
but  the  company  voted  to  issue  only  $."^,000,000.  As 
the  two  years  in  which  to  file  a  location  was  about  to 
expire,  a  special  act  was  passed  extending  the  time  to 
1874.  X.  C.  !Muuson,  the  contractor,  failed,  and  all 
the  sub-contractors  failed  with  him.  For  several 
years  the  road  was  in  a  comatose  condition.  The  cost 
of  construction,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  amounted  to 
-52,782,932.78 ;  there  was  a  funded  debt  of  $995,000 
and  an  unfunded  debt  of  $37,428.76.  Work  was  re- 
sumed on  the  ea-Htern  end  of  the  road,  and  in  October, 
1881,  was  opened  from  Boston  to  Hudson,  twenty- 
eight  miles;  in  Juae,  1SS2,  to  Oakdale,  forty-one 
miles,  and  to  JeS'erson,  forty-eight  miles.  Governor 
B<jutwell  became  president  in  1880,  remaining  such 
until  1S32,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  S.  N. 
Aldrich,  of  Marlboro'.  Upon  the  fiiilure  of  Charles 
A.  Sweet  Sc  Co.  work  on  the  road  was  again  suspended. 

In  1333  the  road  was  sold  under  foreclosure  to  a 
committee  of  the  bondholders,  S.N.  Aldrich,  Thomas 
H.   Perkins  and  Henry   Woods,  and  in  1885  they 
made  a  contract  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road to  operate  the  Central.    It  was  in  operation  ; 
under  this  contract  for  one  year.    In  1886  the  Lowell  : 
road  leased  the  propenv  for  ninety- nine  years,  the  I 
company  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000. 


The  road  has  to  earn  $500,000  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  bonded  indebtedness,  and  there  is  prospect  of  its 
doing  better  than  that.  The  credit  for  rescuing  the 
Central  road  from  a  total  wreck  is  due  to  the  presi- 
deJJt,  Hon.  S.  N.  Aldrich,  the  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  This  road,  running  through  Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  and  Middlesex  County,  has  a  great 
and  prosperous  future  before  it.  If  the  directors  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  it 
can,  in  a  few  years,  create  a  suburban  population 
along  its  route,  equal  to  that  which  now  secures  the 
yearly  dividend  of  the  Boston  and  Springfield  Branch 
of  the  Albany  road.  Weston,  through  which  the 
Central  runs,  can,  by  generous  accommodatioo,  be 
made  the  centre  of  a  lai^e  population.  The  present 
size  of  Weston  is  10,967  acres  by  actual  survey,  and 
has  155  acres  in  ponds.  It  is  in  general  an  uneven, 
and  in  some  parts  a  broken  tract  of  land ;  high  cliffs, 
or  ledges  of  rock  are  found  within  its  limits.  The 
town  is  elevated  above  the  common  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  affords  an  extensive  view  of 
other  parts.  The  soil  is  of  a  deep,  strong  loam,  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  trees,  for  the  beauty  of  which  this 
section  is  noted;  the  hills  are  springy  and  suffer  little 
from  frost  or  drought ;  brooks  and  rivulets  abound  on 
every  side,  and  for  the  greater  part  rise  within  the 
limits  of  the  town.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants 
would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  Few  towns  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Boston  have  preserved  the 
old-time  characteristics,  both  as  regards  population 
and  customs,  as  Weston.  The  names  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  of  Concord  and  Lexington  are  to-day 
on  the  voting-list  of  the  town ;  property  and  estates 
have  changed  owners  but  little  within  the  past  cen- 
tury. The  present  population  of  the  town  is  1430. 
There  were  fourteen  deaths  in  1888,  of  which  number 
six  had  reached  the  age  of  70  and  upwards,  the  oldest 
being  84  years.  The  property  valuation  in  1876  was 
$1,629,083 ;  in  1888  it  was  $2,076,600.  The  town  debt 
is  $5695.93,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  $6.00, — among  the 
lowest  rates  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  school  ap- 
propriation was  S4000.  The  finances  of  the  town  are 
managed  with  great  care,  while  its  roads  and  public 
buildings  and  improvements  are  liberally  provided 
for  in  the  yearly  appropriations. 

It  is  among  the  probabilitira  that  more  interesting 
details  concerning  the  past  history  of  Weston  could 
have  been  introduced  in  this  article  were  the  records 
and  documents  belonging  to  it  in  a  proper  shape  and 
order,  and  made  accessible  to  the  historian.  In  this 
respect  Weston  is  sadly  in  need  of  immediate  and  in- 
telligent action.  The  records  which  should  be  in 
safes  are  now  scattered  over  the  town  in  careless  in- 
difference to  its  good  name,  and  those  documents  in 
the  hands  of  the  town  clerk  have  never  been  properly 
filed  or  examined  in  the  memory  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, and  access  to  those  in  his  hands  are  surrounded 
by  such  unwarrantable  restrictions  as  to  render  them 
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of  little  use  to  the  hist/)rian.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  | 
State  Commissioner  will  give  this  subject  his  earliest  , 
attention. 

XORCMCEGA,  THE  ALLEGED  FRENCH  FOUT  ON'  THE  ■ 

Charles  River. — That  it  bhould  have  been  the 
original  intention  cf  the  founders,  as  far  back  as  1G30,  | 
to  have  established  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  Weston,  seems  to  us,  at  this  date,  curious 
reading,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Winthrop'a  journal  and 
Dadley's  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  leaves  us 
in  no  doubt  but  that  the  point  in  Weston  selected  for 
a  stockade  fort  or  palisade  was  really  established  In 
Weston  in  1631,  as  a  French  trading  post  command- 
ing the  Indian  trading  resort  near  b}'.    3Ir.  Justin 
Winsor  calls  this  post  the  abandoned  Boston.  Pro- 
fessor Horsford  iu  his  untiring  researches  sought  a 
spot  at  the  confluence  of  Stouy- Brook  with  Charles  ! 
River,  in  the  town  of  Weston,  and  found  there  a  ditch 
and  embankment,  which  apparently  had  escaped  the 
attention  of  all  the  local  antiquaries  of  Watertown, 
Waltham  and  Weston.    Thia  ditch,  wh'ch  is  not  far 
from  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  ruus  parallel  to 
the  water-line  of  the  river  aud  brook  within  the  angle 
caused  by  their  confluence,  and  follows  the  contour 
line  of  filly-one  feet  .above  tide- water.  About  midway 
it  bends  into  a  loop,  which  nearly  fills  the  apex  of  the 
angle.   Across  the  base  of  this  loop  is  another  exca- 
vation of  a  like  kind,  which  seems  to  have  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  knoll  lying  within  the  loop.  The 
earth  of  the  ditch  is  thrown  towards  the  river  ;  it  is 
just  such  a  ditch  as  would  be  dug  in  which  to  plant  a 
stockade,  returning  the  earth  about  the  base.  The 
work  was  evidently  left  unfinished,  the  stockade  n<it  [ 
being  planted  in  the  portions  already  excavated.  We  ' 
know  that  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  i 
at  Salem  he  set  out  on  the  17th  of  June,  1C30,  for  the  | 
purpose  of  exploring  to  find  a  convenient  spot  to 
found  their  town,  and  that  they  discovered  such  a  \ 
place  as  "liked"  or  suited  them  "  three  leagues  up  | 
Charles  River."  j 
At  a  later  date,  learning  of  the  iutention  of  the  j 
French  to  attack  them,  and  finding  their  company 
30  weakened  by  sickness  that  they  were  "  unable  to 
carry  their  ordnance  and  baggage  so  far"  as  the 
three  leagues  up  the  Charles,  they  changed  their 
mind ;  the  news  of  the  French  led  them  to  take  more  j 
hasty  measures  ;  they  scattered  about  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that  work 
on  the  fort  ceased,  leaving  their  work  incomplete. 
Mr.  Winsor  states  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
works  at  Stony  Brook  may  be  found  to  be  this  prema-  I 
ture  and  abandoned  Boston.    It  was  just  such  an  | 
extensive  circumvallation  j\s  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended some  months  later  to  establish  at  Cambridge. 
In  commenting  upon  Dudley's  "three  leagues  up  the 
Charles,"  Dr.  Palfrey  says  that  the  spot  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  Waltham  or  Weston,  and  "most 
likely  near  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek,"  hitting  pre- 
cisely the  spot  of  Professor  Horsford's  discovery. 


The  grist-mill  at  S(ony  Creek,  to  whiih  Professor 
Horsfoid  alludes  as  having  been  fr<ed  from  rates  fur 
twenty  years  from  liJTO,  and  to  which  was  added  a 
saw-mill,  was  in  running  crder  down  to  about  IS.'jO. 
The  Brewer  mill,  spoken  of  by  Drake,  was  not  at 
Stony  Brook,  but  is  to-day  in  active  operation  as  both 
a  saw  and  grist-mill,  on  the  farm  of  Harrington,  for- 
merly within  the  limits  of  Weston,  but  now  of  Lin- 
coln. Professor  Horsford  has  purchased  a  portion  of 
the  land  embracing  the  Norumbega  fort,  and  has 
erected  upon  it  a  stone  tower  which  was  dedicated  in 
1889  at  Watertcwn;  but  why  the  ceremony  should 
have  been  held  at  Watertown,  and  not  within  the 
town  upon  the  land  of  which  the  tower  has  been 
erected,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  is 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  slight  to  their  time- 
honored  town. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

n'EST02r—{  Continued). 

BIOGRArniCVL. 

Isaac  Allen",  born  in  Weston,  Oct.  31, 1771.  After 
spending  some  years  in  learning  a  trade,  he  was  encour- 
aged by  his  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Although  much  opposed  by  his  parents,  he 
commenced  to  prepare  for  college,  and  was  fitted  by  Dr. 
Kendall  for  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1798.  His  class-mates 
were  Judge  Story,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Tuckerman  and 
Channing.  After  puriuing  a  preparatorj-  course  with 
Dr.  Kendall  he  began  to  preach,  and  received  a  call 
from  the  town  of  Bolton.  He  was  ordained  March  14, 
1804,  Dr.  Kendall  preaching  his  ordination  sermon. 
He  remained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bolton  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life — a  period  of  forty  years.  During 
this  long  period  he  was  never  prevented  by  indisposi- 
tion from  .preaching  but  one  Sunday.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  his  seventieth  year,  in  1843,  he  applied  for 
a  colleague,  and  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Eads  was  installed  as 
junior  pastor.  Mr.  Allen  died  March  18,  1344,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  never  married,  and 
at  his  death  left  all  his  property  to  his  church  in 
Bolton. 

Ebenezer  Allen  in  1710  married  Elizabeth  Eddy. 
She  died,  and  in  1712  he  married  Sarah  Waight.  He 
had  eleven  children.  Ebenezer  Allen,  the  tenth  child, 
married  Tabitha,  daughter  of  Francis  Fullpm,  Esq., 
in  1742.  He  was  town  clerk  of  Weston  in  1721,  1735 
and  1738. 

Captain  Alpheus  Bigelow,  sixth  child  of  Josiah 
Bigelow,  of  Waltham,  afterwards  of  '  Weston,  was 
baptized  in  1757,  and  married  Eunice  Mixer,  of 
Waltham,  in  1783.  He  went  to  the  battle  of  Con- 
cord in  Captain  Whittemore's  company  of  artillery, 
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of  Weston  ;  lie  served  tlirougli  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  was  on  picket  guard  at  the  surrender 
of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  Alpheus  was  the 
fourth  captain  of  the  Weston  Light  Infantry  Com- 
pany in  1797,  organized  in  1787. 

Alpheus  Bigelow,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Alpheus 
Bigelow,  born  in  1784;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1810.  He  married  Mary  A.  Hubbard  Town- 
send,  of  Weston,  and  had  seven  children.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Isaac  Fiske  and  Tyler  Bigelow, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Weston  In  the  Legislature  in 
1827-28. 

Fhank  Wixthrop  Bigelow,  son  of  Alpheus, 
born  in  1833;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1854,  and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Senator  Hoar.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  1861  in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment. 
He  resides  on  the  Bigelow  homestead. 

Francis  Blake  was  born  December  25,  1850,  at 
Needham,  Mass.  His  birth-place  was  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Weston  line,  and  a  few  rods  only 
from  the  line  separating  Needham  from  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  with  which  village  are  associated  the 
recollections  of  his  early  childhood. 

Mr.  Blake  is  of  the  eighth  generation  descended 
from  William  and  Agnes  Blake,  who  came  to 
America  from  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1630,  and 
settled  at  Dorchester,  in  that  part  of  the  town  now 
called  Milton.  This  ancestor  was  a  distinguished 
leader  in  colonial  affairs,  and  his  descendants  have 
kept  his  name  in  honorable  prominence  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Blake  is  a  grandson  of  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis Blake,  of  Worcester,  State  Senator  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Worcester  County  bar,  and  son  of  Francis  Blake, 
who  engaged  in  business  pursuits  in  early  life,  and 
from  1862  to  1874  served  as  United  States  ap- 
praiser at  Boston.  Mr.  Blake's  mother  was  Caro- 
line Burling,  daughter  of  George  Augustus  Trum- 
bull, of  Worcester,  a  kinsman  of  General  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  the  original  "  Brother  Jonathan,"  who 
was  private  secretary  to  George  Washington. 

Mr.  Blake  was  educated  at  public  schools  until 
the  year  18G6,  when  his  uncle,  Commodore  George 
Smith  Blake,  U.S.N.,  secured  his  appointment 
from  the  Brookline  High  School  to  the  United  Slates 
Coast  Survey,  in  which  service  he  acquired  the  scien- 
tific education  which  has  led  to  his  later  successes  in 
civil  life. 

Mr.  Blake's  twelve  years  of  service  in  the  Coast 
Survey  have  connected  his  name  with  many  of  the 
most  important  scientific  achievements  of  the  corps. 

His  first  field  work  was  in  December,  1866,  when  he 
served  as  aid  in  a  party  organized  for  a  hydrographic 
survey  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  near  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  and  his  aub-sequent  career  in  the  tervice 
is  outlined  in  the  following  synopsis  of  instructions 
received  from  the  superintendent : 


January  8,  1867,  ordered  to  hydrographic  duty  on 
the  west  coast  of  Florida  and  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba. 

April  1,  1867,  raised  one  grade  in  the  rank  of  aid. 

June  20, 1867,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty  at  Har- 
vard College  Observatory. 

November  29,  1867,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

August  24,  1867,  raised  one  grade  in  the  rank  of 
aid. 

October  31,  1868,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty  at 
Harvard  College  Observatory  in  connection  with  the 
trans-continental  longitude  determinations  between 
the  Observatory  and  San  Francisco.  On  this  occa- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
telegraphic  time  signals,  a  metallic  circuit  of  7000 
miles  with  thirteen  repeaters  was  used;  and  it  was 
found  that  a  signal  sent  from  Cambridge  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  received  back,  after  traveling  7000  miles,  in 
eight-tenths  of  a  second. 

April  29,  1869,  ordered  to  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
for  astronomical  and  geodetic  work. 

May  1,  1869,  raised  three  grades  in  rank  of  aid.  . 

July  8,  1869,  ordered  to  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  to  ob- 
serve the  total  solar  eclipse  of  August  7,  1869. 

October  7, 1869,  ordered  to  determine  the  astronom- 
mical  latitude  and  longitude  of  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  was  understood  that  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  this  work  would  be  deemed  ground 
for  promotion,  and  on  November  11,  1869,  Mr.  Blake 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sub-assistant. 

October  15,  1869,  ordered  to  Europe  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  astronomical  difference  of  longitude 
betweet  Brest,  France,  and  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory, by  means  of  time-signals  sent  through  the  French 
Atlantic  cable. 

June  27,  1870,  raised  a  grade  in  the  rank  of  sub- 
assistant. 

September  12,  1870,  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry,  Md., 
for  astronomical  duty  at  station  "  Maryland  Heights." 

November  22,  1870,  detached  from  Coast  Survey 
and  appointed  astronomer  to  the  Darien  Exploring 
Expedition,  under  the  command  of  Commander  Self- 
ridge,  U.S.N.  This  expedition  was  for  the  examin- 
ation of  the  Atrato  and  Tuyra  River  routes  for  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Mr.  Blake's 
work  included  the  determination  of  astronomical  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  of  several  points  on  the  Gulf 
and  Pacific  coasts,  and  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  a 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Aspinwall  and  Panama.  In  a  letter  dated  March  9, 
1871,  Commander  Selfridge  wrote  to  the  superinten- 
dent as  follows  : 

"Upon  the  close  of  Mr.  Blake's  connection  with 
the  expedition,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  zeal,  ability  and  ingenuity  with  which  he 
has  labored,  and  to  recommend  him  to  your  favorable 
consideration." 

July  1,  1871,  raised  a  grade  in  rank  of  sub-assist- 
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ant,  llie  letter  from  the  nuperintendent  to  the  secre- 
tary, reooniiuendinf;  hin  advniiceinent,  stating  that — 
"llib  obBtuvations  have  invariably  borne  the  severest 
tests  in  regard  to  accuracy." 

July  3,  1871,  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Va.,  lor  astronomical  duty  at  stations  "  Clark's  Moun- 
tain" and  "Bull  E.un  Mouutaiu." 

Assistant  Charles  O.  Boutelle,  at  the  close  of  the 
work,  wrote,  under  date  of  October  30, 1871  : 

"  The  symmetrical  precision  of  the  latitude  observa- 
tions made  by  you  at  Maryland  Heights,  Clark  and 
Bull  l{{in  stations  has  never  been  excelled  in  the 
Coast  Survey.  The  results  do  you  great  credit,  and  I 
shall  take  very  great  pleasure  in  reporting  upon  them 
to  the  superintendent." 

January  1,  1872,  raised  a  grade  in  the  rank  of  sub- 
assistant.  " 

March  21,  1872,  ordered  to  Europe  for  astronomical 
duty  in  connection  with  the  third  and  final  determi- 
nation of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Green- 
wich, Paris  and  Cambridge.  Mr.  Blake  was  engaged 
for  more  than  a  year  in  this  great  work,  which  was 
carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor 
J,  E.  Hilgard,  then  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Coast 
Survey  Office,  and  later  superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  Mr.  Blake  made  all  the  European  observa- 
tions, being  stationed  successively  at  Brest,  France  ; 
the  Imperial  Observatory,  Paris;  and  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  stationed  at  Cambridge  and  Washing- 
ton for  the  determination  of  differences  of  personal 
equation. 

April  1,  1873,  promoted  from  the  rank  of  sub- 
assistant  to  the  rank  of  assistant. 

June  9,  1873,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty  at 
Madison  and  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

June  17,  1873,  offered  charge  of  Transit  of  Venus 
Expedition  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  was 
reluctantly  declined  on  account  of  domestic  ties. 

November  21,  1873,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty 
at  Savannah,  Ga. 

May  18,  1874,  ordered  to  duty  in  the  preparation 
for  publication  of  the  results  of  transatlantic  lon- 
gitude work.  This  work  involved  a  re-discussion  of 
the  result  of  the  transatlantic  longitude  determi- 
nations in  1866  and  1870,  as  well  as  an  original  dis- 
cussion of  the  final  determination  of  1872.  Mr.  Blake 
was  sb  engaged  for  more  than  two  years,  and  the 
results  of  his  labors  are  embodied  in  Appendix  No. 
18,  "  United  States  Coast  Survey  Report,  1874." 

The  finally  accepted  values  for  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Harvard  College  Observatory  and 
Greenwich,  derived  from  three  independent  determi- 
nations, are; 

HouHS.       MiN.  Sec. 

1808    4  44  30.!)9 

1870    30.88 

1872   30.98 

.    Mean   4  44  30,08 


Tlio  precision  of  the  work  will  |)crlia))s  be  incjrc 
evident  to  the  general  reader  when  it  is  said  that  llm 
above  results  justify  the  slHtcmeut  that  the  diHtance 
between  Ijondoii  and  Boston  has  been  thrice  meas- 
ured, with  a  resulting  difference  in  the  measurements 
of  a  little  more  than  ten  feet. 

Mr.  Blake's  observations  of  1872  gave  a  new  result 
for  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  and  the  Imperial  Observa- 
tory at  Paris, — 9  min.,  20.97  sec.  The  previously  ac- 
cepted value  was  9  inin.,  20.63  sec,  which  left  a  dif- 
ference of  0.34  sec,  or  111  feet,  to  be  accounted  for. 

Subsequent  observations  by  European  astronomers 
have  confirmed  Mr.  Blake's  results,  and  the  finally 
accepted  value  is  9  min.,  20.95  sec. 

It  was  found  that  the  transmission  time  of  a  signal 
from  France  to  America  through  8000  miles  of  cable 
was  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  a  second. 

June  16,  1877,  ordered  to  represent  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey at  a  conference  of  the  Commission  appointed  to 
fix  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

September  11,  1877,  ordered  to  geodetic  duty  iu 
connection  with  a  re-survey  of  Boston  Harbor  under 
the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners. 

This  was  the  last  field  work  performed  by  Mr. 
Blake,  whose  active  career  in  the  Coast  Survey  closed 
with  the  following  correspondence ; 

"  Weston,  Massachusetts,  5  April,  ]8T8. 
"Sir:  Piivnte  affairs  not  permitting  me  at  present  to  discharge  my 
otHcial  duties,  I  respectfully  tender  my  resignation  as  an  Assistant  in 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  in  official  language  the  regret 
with  which  I  thus  close  the  twelfth  year  of  my  service. 
"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  Francis  Blake,  Assislant  U.  S.  C.  S. 
'*To  the  Honorable  C.  P.  Patterson, 

"Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  0." 

"  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Oefioe,  Washington,  April  9, 1878. 

"Sir:  I  regret  very  greatly  to  have  to  at-ltnowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  April  5th,  tendering  your  resignation  as  an  Assistant  in 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

"I  accept  it  with  tlie  greatest  reluctance,  and  beg  to  express  thus 
ofTlcially  my  sense  of  your  high  abilities  and  character, — abilities  trained 
to  aspire  to  tlie  highest  honors  of  scientific  position,  and  cliaracler  to 
inspire  confidence  and  esteem. 

"So  loalh  am  I  to  sever  entirely  your  oflicial  connection  with  the 
Survey,  that  I  mlist  rt  quest  yon  to  allow  me  to  retain  your  name  upon 
the  list  of  the  Survey  as  an  'extra  observer,'  under  which  title  Prof.  B. 
Pierce,  Prof.  Lovering,  Ur.  Gould,  Piof.  Winlock  and  others  had  their 
names  classed  for  many  years.  This  will,  of  course,  be  merely  honorary  ; 
but  it  gives  nie  a  'quasi'  nuthoriLy  to  communicate  with  you  in  a 
semi-olflcial  way  as  exceptional  occasion  may  suggest. 

"Your  resignation  is  accepted  to  date  from  April  16th. 
"Yours  respectfully, 

"0.  P.  Patterson,  Biipf.  Coast  Sm-oey. 

"F.  Blake,  Assistant  Coast  Survey." 

During  the  last  two  years  of  his  service  in  the 
Coast  Survey  Mr.  Blake  had  much  of  the  time  been 
engaged  in  office-work  at  his  home  in  Weston. 

In  his  leisure  moments  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
experimental  physics,  and  in  so  doing  had  become 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  mechanic;  so  that  at  the 
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time  of  hb  resignation  he  found  himself  :n  possession 
of  a  well-equipped  mechanical  laboratory  and  a  self- 
acquired  ability  to  perform  a  variety  of  mechanical 
operations.  It  was  natural,  under  these  conditions, 
that  what  had  been  a  pastime  should  become  a  seri- 
ous pursuit  in  life;  and  in  fact  within  barely  a  month 
of  the  date  of  his  resignation  ilr.  Blake  had  begun  a 
series  of  experiments,  which  brought  forth  the 
"  Blake  Transmitter,"  as  presented  to  the  world 
throngh  the  Bell  Telephone  Ck)mpany  in  November, 
1873. 

Mr.  Blake's  invention  was  of  peculiar  value  at  that 
time,  as  the  Bell  Telephoue  Company  was  just  begin- 
ning litigation  with  a  rival  company,  which,  beside 
being  financially  strong,  had  entered  the  business 
field  with  a  transmitting  telephone  superior  to  the 
ori?inal  form  of  Bell  instrument. 

The  Blake  Transmitter,  being  in  turn  far  superior 
to  the  infringing  inslrument,  enabled  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  to  hold  its  own  in  the  sharp  business 
competition  which  continued  until,  hy  a  judicial  de- 
cision, the  company  was  assured  a  monopoly  of  the 
telephone  business  during  the  life  of  the  Bell  pat- 
ents. 

That  the  experimental  work  connected  with  the 
invention  of  the  Blake  Transmitter  was  most  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  b  shown  hy  the  fact  that  twelve 
years  of  commercial  use  have  not  led  to  any  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  design  or  construction  of  the  in- 
strument. There  are  to-day  more  than  215,000  Blake 
Transmitters  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  proba- 
bly a  larger  number  in  all  foreign  countries. 

Since  his  first  invention  Mr.  Blake  has  kept  up  his 
interest  in  electrical  research,  and  the  records  of  the 
Patent  OfEce  show  that  twenty  patents  have  been 
graQte<i  to  him  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

lie  has  been  a  director  of  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  since  Xovember,  1S78. 

Mr.  Blake's  life  in  Weston  began  June  24,  1S73, 
on  which  day  he  waa  married  to  Elizabeth  L.,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  T.  Hubhard,  of  whom  a  biographical 
sketch  ia  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 

In  the  year  of  his  marriage  there  tvas  the  beginning 
of "  Keewaydin,"  the  beautiful  estate  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  town  which  has  since  been  his 
home  and  the  hirtli-pl.iceof  his  two  children, — Agnes, 
born  January  2,  1S7G ;  Benjamin  Sewall,  horn  Feb- 
uary  14,  1877. 

About  six  acres  in  land,  part  of  the  "  Woodlands" 
estate  were  given  his  wife  by  her  father,  and  on  this  a 
beautiful  house,  the  gift  of  her  grandfather,  Benjamin 
Sewall,  was  erected  hy  the  dbtinguished  architect 
Charles  Follen  McKim.  Since  that  time  the  estate 
has  been  by  purchase  increased  in  area  to  about  130 
acres;  the  house  much  enlarged;  a  magnificent  brick 
stable  built;  and  the  grounds  surrounding  the  home 
buildiugs  made  to  retiect  the  highest  art  of  the  land- 
scape architect  and  gardener. 

The  stabk  buildiugs  are  grouped  around  an  interior 


court-yard,  and,  in  addition  to  ordinary  stable  accom- 
modations, comprise  a  cottage,  mechanical  laboratory, 
experimental  and  photograph  room,  bowling  alleys 
and  a  theatre  seating  about  one  hundred  persons. 
Also  a  boiler-room  from  which  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  stable,  ia  heated  by  nndergronnd  pipes. 

The  estate  ia  furnished  with  a  complete  system  of 
water  works,  including  a  reservoir  holding  a  quarter 
of  a  million  gallons,  with  a  head  of  110  feet  at  a  foun- 
tain which  rises  from  the  pond  at  the  base  of  the 
northwestern  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
house  stands. 

The  southeastern  slope,  between  the  house  and 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway,  ia  divided  by  massive 
stone  walls,  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  into  a 
series  of  terraces  designed  for  fruit  culture  and  green- 
houses, the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  high  atone 
wall. 

To  the  northeast,  and  adjacent  to  the  house,  is  a 
sunken  garden  aimilar  to  the  one  at  Hampton  Court, 
England. 

From  the  upper  terrace  on  which  the  house  atands 
are  magnificent  views  in  every  direction,  including 
the  valley  of  Charles  River  in  the  foreground  and 
Blue  Hill,  Milton,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  distant. 

With  these  charming  surroundings,  Mr.  Blake  and 
his  household  enjoy  the  healthful  loxory  of  quiet 
country  life. 

Mr.  Blake  waa  elected : — Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1874. 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1881.  Member  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Electricians,  1884.  Slember  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  1889.  Member  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1889. 

He  ia  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety ;  member  of  the  Bostonian  Society ;  member  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  the  ArcluEological  Institute  of 
America;  and  hg|3  for  many  years  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  viait  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  most  prominent  social  clubs 
of  Boston ;  and  his  active  interest  in  photography  has 
led  to  his  election  for  many  years  as  vice-president 
of  the  Boston  Camera  Club. 

Mr.  Blake  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfere  of  the  town  of  Weston  and  on  March  24, 
1800,  was  elected  one  of  its  three  selectmen. 

Frederick  T.  Bush,  bom  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
April  24,  1815 ;  married  Elizabeth  Deblois  November 
10,  1841.  Mr.  Bush  waa  appointed  United  States 
consul  at  Hong  Kong,  China,  by  President  Polk  in 
1845,  which  ofiBce  he  held  for  seven  years,  returning 
to  America  in  1852.  In  1855  he  established  the 
East  India  house  of  Bush  &  Comstock,  which  con- 
tinued until  iBfio.  Mr.  Bush  purchased  the  Starr 
(arm  in   Weston  of  Doctor   Henry  T.  Bowditch, 
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where  he  continued  to  reside  until  hia  death,  in 
1£87. 

Doctor  Amos  Bancroft,  boru  in  Pepperell  in 
1767;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  ITDl.  He 
was  widely  known  throughout  Middlesex  County. 
He  cnme  to  Weston  about  1795,  and  remained  the 
resident  physician  until  1811,  when  he  removed  to 
Groton.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  town  atfiiirs.  Dr. 
Bancroft  married  Sally  Baas,  of  Boston,  in  17U6.  He 
bad  an  extensive  practice  and  at  various  times  a  num- 
ber of  students  under  his  charge,  among  these,  Doc- 
tor George  C.  Sbaltuck,  who,  in  1811,  married  Eliza 
Cbeerer  Davis,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Derby,  of 
Westou.  During  the  winter,  when  the  roads  were 
blocked  up  with  snow.  Dr.  Bincroft  traveled  on  snow- 
shoes  and  would  be  absent  from  home  several  days  at 
a  time.  In  1848,  while  walkiug  down  State  Street  in 
Boston,  be  was  knocked  dow  n  and  injured  so  severely 
by  a  passing  team  that  hedied  a  few  hours  after.  He 
was  attended  at  his  last  moments  by  hi^  former  stu- 
dent. Doctor  George  C.  Sbattuck.  He  was  seventy- 
seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

TuoJiAS  BiGELOw  Bancroft,  sou  of  Doctor  Amos, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831,  and  studied  medicine 
with  Doctor  Sbattuck. 

Doctor  Benjamin  James  followed  Doctor  Ban- 
croft as  the  physician  of  Weston  in  1812,  and  remain- 
ed the  very  popular  and  highly  rateemed  practitioner 
of  the  town  ibr  over  thirty-sis  y^ara.  In  1847  he  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Doctor  James  was,  for  many  years,  town  clerk, 
aud  filled,  at  one  time  and  and  another,  all  the  chief 
ofEces  of  the  town.  In  1S14  Doctcr  James  published 
a  book  on  Dentistry,  which  was  highly  spoken  of  iu 
its  day. 

Doctor  Edgar  Parker,  of  Framingham,  came  to 
Weston  in  1805.  He  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  in  the  war  of 
1861, 

Nathaniel  Coolij)ge.  of  Watertown,  married 
Lydia  Jones  in  1687,  and  settled  in  Weston.  His 
name  is  first  on  the  list  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Weston  Church.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  but 
also  a  large  land-owner  and  farmer.  His  will  desig- 
nates three  farms,  mills  and  wears.  He  gave  one- 
half  acre  of  land  vyhere  the  first  church  in  Weston 
was  built,  boardering  on  the  road  which  then  ran 
through  what  is  styled  the  Parkhurst  meadow,  about 
in  the  rear  of  Doctor  Jackson's  house.  He  died  in 
1711,  but  gave  no  deed  of  this  land  to  the  parish  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.    He  bad  thirteen  children. 

In  1715,  Jonathan  Coolidge,  of  Newton,  his 
tenth  child,  born  in  1672,  conjointly  with  his  wife,  , 
Mary,  executes  a  deed  to  the  church,  "being  moved 
thereto  by  divers  good  causes  and  considerations,  but 
more  especially  that  of  my  honored  father,  Nathaniel 
Coolidge,  etc."  This  deed  is  interesting  as  being 
witnessed  by  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  of  Newton, 
killed  at  Lake  George  in  1755,  and  the  founder  of 


Williams  College  in  Berkshire  County.  Jonaihau 
Coolidge  w.as  kille<l  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  in  17"0. 

Epukaim  Cctti.ng,  born  in  EastSiidlmry  in  1774  ; 
married  Theodora  Pratt,  of  Weymouth,  in  1S02.  He 
had  seven  children  and  died  iu  1800,  aged  uinety-two 
years.  By  trade  Mr.  Cutting  was  a  carpenter  and 
housewright. 

George  Warken  Cutting,  born  in  Roxburj', 
March  24,  1805,  was  the  second  child  of  Ephraim. 
He  removed  to  Weston  in  1822  and  bought  out  Jona- 
than P.  Steams'  grocery  business  in  IS'iO.  In  ISOO 
he  Wi)s  appointed  postmaster  of  Weston,  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  He  conducted  the  only  grtxiery  in  Weston 
from  1823  to  1S8-3,  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years.  He 
was  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  the  community,  of 
strict  integrity  and  great  amiability.  lie  filk'd 
many  offices  of  the  town  with  universal  acceptance. 
In  1830  he  married  Elizabeth  Lord,  of  Ifjswich.  He 
bad  eight  children  and  died  May  13,  1885,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years. 

George  W.  Cutting,  Jr.,  third  child  of  George 
W.,  born  in  Weston,  November  18,  1834,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  business,  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
partnership  for  some  years  previous  to  his  lathers 
death.  In  1875  George  W.  Cutting  &  Son  purcluised 
the  store  property  in  the  centre  of  Weston  of  the  wid- 
ow of  John  Lamson,  which  property  had  been  in  the 
La  map  n  family  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  yearn. 

Mr.  Cutting  married  Josephine  M.  Brown  in  1865 
and  had  six  children.  In  li562,.  upon  the  death  of 
Nathan  Hager,  he  was  chosen  town  clerk,  which 
office  be  still  fills  in  the  year  1890.  Mr.  Cutting  has 
filled  and  is  still  filling  many  offices  of  trust  in  the 
town. 

Alfred  Leslie  Cutting,  bis  second  child,  born 
January  27,  1808,  baa  opened  a  grocery  store  on  the 
Concord  Road  in  Weston. 

John  Derby,  of  Salem,  purchased  a  large  tr.ict  of 
land  in  Weston  in  1796  and  1805,  and  made  ^Vestoo 
his  summer  residence.  At  bia  death  General  Samuel 
G.  Derby  became  possessed  of  this  estate.  In  early 
life  Mr.  Derby  followed  the  sea,  and  at  one  period 
commanded  the  Sea  Fencibles.  The  title  of  General 
he  obtained  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  ^V'eston 
and  was  buriecj  in  Salem.  Eliza  Cheerer  D.avis,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  John  Derby,  married  Doctor 
George  C.  Sbattuck,  of  Boston,  in.181 1. 

There  are  few  men  identified  with  Massachusetts 
who  have  left  a  more  brilliant  record  as  an  inventor 
than  Ira  Draper.  He  was  a  native  of  Dedhaui, 
Mass.,  and  was  born  December  29,  1764.  Mr.  Draper 
became  a  resident  of  Weston  in  1809,  having  pur- 
chased the  Goldwaite  farm,  which,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, was  owned  by  Dr.  Wheaton,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  story  of  the  British  spy.  This  farm  is 
now  that  of  Mr.  Ripley,  in  the  northwesterly  part  of 
Westou.  At  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Wesion  he 
was  devoting  his  time  in  improving  the  "Power 
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Loom,'"  and  succeeded  in  a  permanent  inveation 
which  he  stvled  the  "Revolving  Temple,"  in  use  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Draper's  iuvenlive  genius 
covers  many  patenrs  which  are  extremely  numerous, 
of  great  value  and  still  in  univera.^I  u?e 

Among  the  most  important  of  his  inventions  are 
the  following:  1st,  a  threshing  machine  for  horse- 
power ;  2d,  an  endless  track  horse-power ;  3d,  the  hay 
and  straw  cutter ;  4tli,  the  road  scrapper  of  the  V 
shape;  5th,  a  rock-lifting  machine;  6tb,  the  potato 
planter;  7th,  horse  rackets  for  srift  meadows;  8th,  a 
horse-power  ditching  machine  to  cut  and  clear  drain 
ditches,  which  was  made  to  cut  fifteen  inches  deep, 
three  inches  wide  at  top  and  six  inches  at  bottom; 
Dth,  false  fellora  for  wheels  to  traverse  meadow  lands, 
etc  Mr.  Draper  married  twice,  his  second  wife  be- 
ing sister  of  his  first.  He  had  five  children,  all  born 
in  Weston. 

Ebe>"ezer  Daggett  Drapek,  born  June  13, 1813. 
He  died  at  West  Rosbury  October  20,  1887,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Lydia  Deafer,  bom  in  1S15;  died  at  Saugus  in 
1847. 

George  Draper,  bom  in  1817  ;  died  at  Hopedale 
in  1SS7.  He  was  the  father  of  General  William  F. 
Draper,  of  Hopdale.  Lemuel  liichards  Draper,  born 
in  1S23,  is  still  living.  Ira  Draper  removed  from 
Weston  in  1823,  and  died  January  22,  1848.  Eb- 
enezer  D.  Draper  inherited  his  father's  inventive 
genius.  He  purchased  the  patent  rights  of  the  '"' Re- 
volving Temple,"  and,  with  his  brother  George,  pur- 
chased other  patents  pertaining  to  the  manufiicture  of 
fabrics,  and  started  successful  machine-shops  in 
Hopedale,  ilxss.  This  establishment  has  become 
well  known  throughout  the  country. 

George  Draper  was  the  inrautor  of  several  import- 
ant improvements  in  spinning  frames  and  looms. 
His  son,  William  F.  Draper,  now  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness with  increasing  facilities  in  Hopedale  under  the  j 
style  of  George  Draper  &  Sons.    The  admirable  por-  | 
trait  of  Mr.  Ira  Draper,  now  in  possession  of  hi^  j 
grandson,  James  Sumner  Draper,  of  Wayland,  repre-  j 
sents  him  holding  in  his  left  h.and  the  "  Revolving  j 
Temple."    Mr.  Draper  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-  I 
three  years.  | 

DA^^EL  Eastabrook  fifth  child  of  Daniel  Easta-  ' 
brook,  of  Watertown,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Hugh  Mason,  of  Watertown,  and  grandson  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Eastabrook,  was  born  1676,  and  set-  , 
tied  in  Weston  in  1704,  iu  the  soutn  part  of  the  town.  " 
He  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  incorporation  of  \ 
Weston  in  1711.  j 

FEA^•CIS  FcLLAM,  bom  in  Fulham,  a  .<!uburb  of  | 
London,  England,  in  1609.  He  was  sent  to  America  I 
when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  took  an  active  part  ( 
in  the  separation  of  the  farmers  from  Watertown  in  | 
1600.  In  1711  he  was  one  of  the  petitioneri  for  the  I 
incorporation  of  Weston.  He  commanded  the  Weston  j 
military  company,  aud  vras  guardian  of  the  Xatick  ' 


Indians.  He  consorted  with  them  in  their  differ- 
ences and  sales  of  land.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  John  Li  verm  ire,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Jacob,  killed  with  Lovewell  in  1725.  He  died  in 
17.57,  at  the  age  of  eighty- eight  years. 

Lieutenant  Nathan  Fiske  settled  in  Weston 
in  1673,  and  bought  220  acres  of  land  of  Thomaa  Uu- 
derwood  for  ten  pounds.  He  died  in  1694,  leaving 
nine  children. 

Xathan,  the  fourth  child  of  Lieutenant  Nathan, 
born  in  1672,  died  in  1741,  is  the  ancestor  of  that 
family  In  Weston. 

Nathan,  the  eldest,  born  in  1760,  was  captain  of 
the  Westpn  company.  Thaddeus,  the  second  son, 
born  in  1762,  was  a  minister  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
1821. 

Abigail,  the  fifth  child,  married  Isaac  Lamson  in 
1788.  Isaac  Fiske,  the  ninth  child,  born  in  1778, 
graduated  at  Harvard  Collie  in  1798,  and  studied 
law  with  Artemas  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Weston. 

Seweli^  Fiske  was  captain  of  the  Weston  com- 
pany. 

Nathan  Welby  Fiske,  born  1798,  graduated  at 
Diirtmoutb  in  1817,  and  was  tutor  from  1818-20,  and 
in  1823-24  was  a  missionary  iu  Georgia;  was  a  Pro- 
fesjor  of  Greek  and  Literature  at  Amherst  College 
from  1824  to  1836.  He  died  in  Jerusalem  in  1847, 
while  on  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  buried 
near  the  tomb  of  the  Psalmist  David. 

Isaac  Fiske,  the  ninth  child  of  Nathan  above, 
bom  in  1778,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
179S,  was  for  many  years  the  leading  lawyer  of  the 
Middlesex  Circuit;  for  twenty-four  years  he  waa  the 
town  clerk  of  Weston,  and  filled  many  other  offices  in 
the  town.  He  was  prominent  in  church  aflairs,  and 
it  is  due  to  him  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field  was  settled 
over  the  church  in  Wfston.  He  was  appointed  reg- 
ister of  deeds  for  Middlesex  County  by  Governor 
Brooks,  which  office  he  held  for  thirty  years.  He  was 
removed  by  Governor  Boutwell  in  1857  for  political 
reasons.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Weston  to  the  con- 
vention for  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in 
1820,  and  secretary  of  the  convention  in  Concord  in 
1812  which  opposed  the  war  with  England.  In  1802 
he  married  Susan  Hobbs,  and  at  her  death  married 
her  sister.   He  had  seven  children. 

Augustus  Henry  Fiske,  second  son  of  Isaac,  born 
in  iSOo,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Boston,  and  for 
many  years  a  partner  of  Benjamin  Rand.  In  1830 
he  married  Miss  Hannah  Bradford,  of  Concord,  and 
had  seven  children. 

Sarah  Fiske,  his  fourth  child,  married  the  Rev. 
Chandler  Robbins. 

Charles  Henry  Fiske,  son  of  Augustus,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1860 ;  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins.  He  is  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  Boston,  but  still  retains  his  residence 
in  Weston,  and  is  prominent  in  town  affairs. 

Andrew  Fiske,  son  of  Augustus,  born  in  1854; 
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graduated  at  Harvard  in  1ST5  and  at  llie  Law  School 
in  1878;  he  married,  in  1S7S,  Gertrude,  daughter  <jf 
Professor  E.  X.  Horsford ;  he  studied  law  in  the 
oflice  of  Judge  Hoar. 

George  Fiske,  brother  of  Andrew  and  Charles 
Fiske,  born  in  1850;  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1872;  Uvea  in  Concord. 

Thomas  Flagg,  born  in  England  in  1615;  married 
in  Watertown,  and  had  uine  sons  and  three  daughters. 

JoHX  Flagg,  born  in  1700;  married  Hannah 
Bemis  in  1724. 

John  Flagg,  his  fourth  child,  born  in  1731,  mar- 
ried Patience  Whiltemore  in  1754.  It  was  this  John 
Flagg  who  kept  the  tavern,  now  residence  of  C. 
Emerson,  at  which  General  Wiisliington  pHsaed  ttie 
night  in  1789.  He  also  kept  the  tavern  on  tlie  edge 
of  Wayland.  John,  his  second  son,  born  17(52,  mar- 
ried Lucy  Curtis  in  1786  ;  they  had  six  children  ;  this 
John  followed  his  father  in  the  tavern ;  Patience 
Fl£^,  his  third  child,  born  in  17'J1,  married  Colonel 
Daniels.  Lamson  in  1822.  The  sixth  children  were 
twins — Jolic,oneof  ibetwins.married,  in  1831,  Abigail 
Hobbs.  His  son,  John  Lamson  Flagg,  born  in  iKHo, 
died  in  1874;  he  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1857; 
he  was  mayor  of  Troy,  New  York,  in  lS(>(J-(>7;  repre- 
sentative in  the  A.isembly  from  1S(>8  to  1S71.  A 
memoir  of  him  was  published  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1889  there  hivve  been  nine  John  Flaggs 
in  direct  descent. 

John  3Ia^k  Gourgas  came  of  a  noble  family 
of  Huguenot  descent,  who  settled  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, soon  after  the  repeal  of  the  "  Edict  of  Nantes.'' 
John  M.  was  born  March  9,  1766.  In  17S.3  he  entered 
ihe  counting-room  of  a  German  gentleman  in  Lon- 
don. When  living  in  Cumberwell,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  John  Lett- 
some,  through  whom  he  became  interested  in  inocu- 
lation for  small-pox,  a  system  thea  in  its  infancy. 
>Ir.  Gourgas  cime  tOxVmerica  about  1808,  and  settled 
in  Milton.  While  there  he  called  together  a  town- 
meeting  and  introduced  the  subject  of  inoculation.  In 
1809,  337  persons  were  inoculated  by  order  of  the  town 
authorities.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gourgas 
that  the  Legislature  passed  the  laws  of  1828.  In  1322  i 
Mr.  Gourgaa  purchased  the  Hon.  James  Loyd  estate 
in  Weston,  where  he  died  in  1S46.  Francis  Gourgas, 
tbe  third  son,  entered  Harvard  in  1826.  He  edited 
for  some  years  tbe  Concord  Freeman  and  was  one  of  j 
Governor  Boutwell's  Council.  His  brother  John  was 
a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Quincy. 

Abraham  Hews,  of  Weston,  established  the  first 
pottery  io  New  England  in  1765 ;  he  had  six  children. 
Abraham,  his  eldest  son,  had  twelve  children. 
George  Hews,  the  seventh  child,  horn  in  1806; 
married  Caroline  Pelletier,  of  Boston,  in  1852;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for 
forty-three  years,  and  vice-president  of  the  society  for 
nine  yearc  He  was  organist  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Loth- 
rop'd  church  for  twenty  years;  he  composed  many 


sacred  hyniut-  and  uiher  iiiu*ic,  and  was  by  ((ccupatiuu 
a  jiiano-maker.  He  died  in  1S73,  very  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  many  virtues.  Tbe  pottery  bu.'^iness 
wa.-*  trausmitted  from  father  to  son  in  Weston,  from 
1765  to  1S71,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  six  years. 
In  1371  the  works  were  removed  to  North  Cambridge, 
and  a  large  factory  was  erected  under  the  firm  of  A. 
H.  Hews  &  Co. 

Horace  Hews,  the  eleventh  son  of  Abraham, 
born  in  1815,  has  been  treasurer  of  the  town  for  a 
quarter  of  .a  century,  and  resigned  in  1889  in  conse- 
quence of  failing  health. 

.Vnr.AiiAM  Hews,  father  of  the  alxive  children, 
was  made  the  third  postmaster  of  Weaton,  by  ap- 
pointment of  James  Madison  in  1812,  which  office 
he  filled  for  forty-two  years,  until  his  death  in  1854. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  postmaster 
in  the  serTice,  and  had  held  the  olBce  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  In  1350  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, recognizing  his  long  and  faithful  service,  ad- 
dressed him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  congratulations. 

JosiAH  Houb.s,  born  in  16S4,  eldest  son  of  Jo.siah 
Hobbs,  horn  in  England  in  1G49.  In  1730  jmrchased 
the  Cheney  farm  in  Weston,  and  removed  there  with 
his  family  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Nathax  Hobbs,  the  youngest,  horn  in  Weston  in 
1730,  had  nine  children.  He  died  in  1779,  aged 
ninety-four  years,  his  wife  at  the  age  of  eighty -eight 
years. 

Ebexezer  Hobbs,  born  in  Boston  in  1709,  married 
Eunice  Garfield  in  1734.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Josiah,  and  he  is  tbe  ancestor  of  the  Hobbs  family  in 
Weston.  He  had  nine  children.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Weston  e:»late  remains  in  the  family  to  this  day. 
Isaac  Hohhs,  eldest  son  of  Ebenezer,  born  in  1735, 
died  in  1813.  He  was  deacon  of  the  Weston  church 
and  town  clerk  for  forty  years. 

Matthew  Hobb.?,  his  si.">tth  son,  born  in  1745,  was 
at  the  battle  of  Concord  in  Captain  Lam.<;oii*s  com- 
pany; he  joined  the  Weston  company  in  1776,  which 
company  formed  part  of  the  Third  Middlesex  iiegi- 
ment— Colonel  Eleazer  Brooks — Samuel  Lamson,  of 
Weston,  being  the  major.  In  1780  he  enlisted  for 
three  years  or  the  war,  and  was  made  captain  of  the 
Weston  company. 

Samuel  Hobbs,  the  eighth  child,  horn  in  1751,  was 
a  tanner  and  currier.  In  1773  he  was  a  journeyman 
in  the  em  ploy  of  Simeon  Pratt,  ofRoibury,  and  joined 
the  famous  Tea  Party. 

Ebe.\ezer  Hobbs,  second  child  of  Isaac  Hobhs, 
born  in  17(52,  had  eight  children.  Susan,  the  eldest, 
and  Sophronia,  the  third  child,  married  Isaac  Fiske, 
of  Weston. 

Ebenezer  Hobbs,  the  sixth  child  of  Isaac,  bom  in 
1794.  studied  medicine,  but  Liter  became  the  agent  of 
the  Waltham  Mills,  and  in  1819  married  3Iary,  daugh- 
ter of  General  Samuel  G.  Derby. 

Until  the  year  1867  little  had  been  done  towards 
developing  the  southeastern  portion  of  Weston  be- 
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vond  die  condition  of  the  outlriug  districts  of  ordinary 
farming  towns. 

In  1S67,  attracted  by  the  beautiful  topographical 
features  of  itself  and  ita  surroundings,  Mr.  Chnrles 
Townsend  Hubbard,  of  Boston,  purchased  the  "Slack 
faxm  "  for  a  summer  residence.  The  estate  comprises 
about  250  aores  of  land  bordering  on  the  Charles 
River,  and  is  broken  up  in  an  attractive  manner  into 
meadow,  upland  and  woodiand.  Mr.  Hubbard 
named  his  estate  "  Woodlaude,"  and  devoted  more 
than  twenty  years  to  improving  and  beautifying  the 
pmptrty.  Here  his  children  reached  maturity,  and 
in  due  time  married  and  established  themselves  in 
homes  on  his  estate  or  in  the  near  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  born  in  Boston  in  1S17,  and  there 
gained  distinction  as  a  successful  manufacturer  and 
merchant  He  died  at  Weston  in  1887,  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  children, — Louisa  Sewell  Hubbard 
married  John  Cotton  Jackson  ;  Elizabeth  L.  Hubbard 
married  Francis  Blake j  Chnrlotte  W.  Hubbard  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Loring  Young;  Charles  Wells  Hub- 
bard miirried  Anne  L.  Swann  ;  Ann  Hubbard  married 
Bancroft  Chnndler  Davis.  To  3Ir.  Hubbard,  in  the 
south,  to  Mr.  Francis  H.  Hastings,  in  the  north,  and 
to  Mr.  James  B.  Care,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Weston  are  due,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  impetus 
g'ven  in  the  development  nnd  progress  of  the  town, 
which  in  the  near  future  is  destined  to  become  a 
favored  .^pot  among  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

Is.^.vc  HoBB.s,  third  child  of  Isaac,  bom  in  1765; 
his  third  child.  S.\mgel,  bom  in  1795,  married  .Abi- 
gail, daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  of  Weston.  He 
was  captain  nf  the  Weston  company. 

AniG  KiL  HoDBs  sixth  child  of  Isaac,  born  in  1801, 
married  John  Flagg;  they  had  one  son,  John  Lamson 
Flagg. 

Mary  Asx  Hobils,  the  eighth  child  of  Isaac,  bom 
in  160'>,  married  Nathan  Hager  in  1832. 

Captain  Jo^Iah  Jon'E.s,  admitted  a  freeman  .Vpril 
18,  I'j'JO,  was  one  of  ,the  original  members  and  one  of 
the  lirst  deacous  of  the  church  in  Weston.  He  died  in 
1714.  The  Farmers'  Company  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Lieutenant  .Tones'  company. 

JoiiAH  JoN'ES,  his  son,  was  a  captain  of  the  com- 
pany ;  he  w.ti  elected  a  deacon  in  1714,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  office. 

Abigail  Joy ES,  the  only  daughter  of  Josiaii,  Jr., 
married  Colonel  Williams,  of  Newton,  father  of  Colo- 
nel Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Willinms  Col- 
lege, killed  at  Fort  William  and  Henry  in  17oo.  ; 
Father  and  son  removed  to  Weston  on  the  father's  ! 
marriage,  and  remained  in  Weston  until  their  removal 
to  Stockbridge. 

Abigail  Williams,  daughter  of  Abigail,  married 
General  Joseph  Dwight,  of  Great  Barrington,  by 
whom  she  had  two  childreu. 

Masy  D\vight,  daughter  of  Abigail,  married  the 
Hon.  Theo'Iore  Sedgwick,  and  was  the  mother  of  i 
Theodore,  Henry  and   Ch;irle3    Sedgwick,  distin-  ' 


guished  lawyers  of  New  York  ;  Jane  and  Catharine 
Sedgwick,  eminent  authoresses. 

Isaac  Joxes.  son  of  Captain  Josiah,  born  in  1728, 
kept  a  large  store  in  Weston,  and  in  1752  built  the 
tavern  of  the  "  Golden  Ball "  noted  before  and  during 
the  Revolution  ;  he  wa»  a  stanch  loyalist  or  Tory, 
and  brought  down  upon  himself  the  denunciation  of 
the  convention  of  Worcester  County  in  1775.  Jones 
and  his  tavern  are  mentioned  in  How's  journal.  Mr. 
Jones  died  in  1813. 

Lewis  Jones,  of  Watertown,  married  ilnna  Stone, 
who  came  from  England  in  the  ship  "  Increase,"  in 
1635.  She  was  born  in  1624.  Mr.  Jones  died  in  1684, 
leaving  four  children- 

Josiah  Jones,  his  eldest  son,  bom  in  1640,  is  the 
ancestor  of  that  branch  of  the  Jones  family  in  Wes- 
ton ;  he  waa  captain  of  the  Weston  company,  and 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  church.  Deacon 
in  1709-10;  he  died  in  1743;  ten  children.  James, 
his  oldest  child,  married  Sarah  Moore,  of  Sudbury, 
and  had  eleven  children. 

James,  eldest  son  of  James,  married  Abigail  Gar- 
field, in  1728  ;  they  had  seven  children. 

Lemuel  Jones,  eldest  son  of. James,  Jr.,  born  in 
1729,  married  Anna  Stimson  in  1754.  They  had  ten 
children. 

Amos  Jones,  son  of  Lemuel,  born  in  1755,  married 
Azubah  Russell  in  1779;  he  had  nine  children. 

Marshall  Jones,  the  fifth  child,  bora  in  1791, 
died  in  1864.  He  was  captain  of  the  Weston  com- 
pany, town  treasurer  for  many  years  and  a  prominent 
man  in  town  afiairs. 

John  Jones,  seventh  child  of  Amos,  born  in  1795, 
died  in  1864.  He  waa,  perhaps,  in  his  day  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  town.  He  was  captain  of  the 
W^eston  company,  and  succeeded  Col.  D.  S.  Lamson  na 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third  Middlesex  Regiment. 
Mr.  Jones  was  an  auctioneer  and  executor  of  estates 
in  Weston,  a  man  in  whom  the  community  had  the 
greatest  confidence.  He  was  killed  by  an  iron  bar 
while  lifting  a  stone  oo  his  property. 

Charles  Johnson,  of  Weston,  born  in  1805,  mar- 
ried Maria  Wilson  in  1833.  He  had  fire  children. 
He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Captain  Edward  John- 
son, who  came  from  England  in  1632,  and  was  one  of 
the  seven  who  first  settled  at  Woburn,  and  was  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  Colony  and  held  other  offices. 

Byron  B.  Johnson,  the  third  child  of  Charles, 
born  in  Weston,  was  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Waltham.  Mr.  Johnson  purchased  the  Colonel 
Marshall  estate  of  the  Macfcey  heirs  in  1838.  He  sold 
it  to  Philip  Moyer,  the  Boston  confectioner,  in  1849. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  postmaster  of  Weston  from  1856  to 
1860.  This  family  are  now  all  residents  of  the  city  of 
Waltham. 

Reverend  Samcel  Kendall,  D.D.,  born  at 
Sherburn  in  1753.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1782,  and  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  church  in 
Weston  in  1783.   He  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
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Yale  College  in  1806.  He  married  Abigail,  the  third 
child  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodwnrd,  in  178t'>.  They 
had  four  children.  He  died  in  1814,  and  she  died  in 
1793.  He  married,  in  1704,  his  firat  wife's  sister 
Miranda,  born  in  1762.  There  were  four  children  by 
this  second  marriage.  Abigail,  the  fourth  child,  born 
in  1793,  married  Captain  Samuel  Hobbs  in  1834  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years.  Dr.  Kendall's  pastorate  ex- 
tended over  thirty-one  years.  To  Dr.  Kendall  do  we 
owe  an  interesting  historical  address  extending  from 
the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  Weston,  in  1712,  to 
the  centennial  year  1812,  in  which  address  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  town  a^airs  without  which  we 
should  be  ignorant,  in  consequence  of  tbe  loss  of  the 
town  records. 

Samuel  Lamsox,  or  Lambson,  as  it  is  spelled  in 
England  and  also  in  Reading,  and  once  in  Weston, 
was  changed  in  later  records  to  a  "p."  The  family 
came  from  Durham  County,  Eugland,  and  arrived  at 
Ipswich,  moving  to  Cbarleatown  and  then  to  Reading. 
The  earliest  date  so  far  obtained  is  that  of  Samuel,  of 
Charlestown,  in  1660;  the  homestead  is  in  Reading, 
which  he  gives  to  his  son  Samuel. 

JOHX  Lamso.s,  probably  the  son  of  Samuel,  moved 
from  Reading  to  Weston  in  1709  and  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  He 
died  in  1757.  John  was  born  in  1686,  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  had  six  children 
and  married  twice. 

John  Lamson,  born  in  1724,  married  Elizabeth 
Wesson  in  1759. 

Samuel  Lamso.v,  born  in  1736,  married  Elizabeth 
Ball  in  1759,  and  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  San- 
derson, of  Waltham,  in  1788.  He  commanded  the 
Weston  company  at  Concord  in  1775,  and  was  major 
of  the  Third  Middlesex  Regiment  in  1776,  lieutenants 
colonel  in  1783,  and  colonel  in  1786.  He  was  town 
treasurer  and  selectman  of  Weston  for  many  years, 
and  took  aa  active  psrc  in  all  town  affnirs.  He  had 
seven  children  by  his  first  wife  and  three  by  the 
second. 

Isaac  Lamsok,  his  third  child,  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Fiske,  in  1788.  He  kept  store  in 
Weston  from  178G  to  1806. 

John  Lamsox,  the  ninth  child  of  Samuel,  born  in 
1791,  married  Elizabeth  Turner  Kendall,  of  Boston, 
iu  1814.  He  established  the  mercantile  house  of 
Lane,  Lamson  &  Co.,  which  was  tbe  first  French  im- 
porting house  in  the  United  States,  with  houses  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Paris  and  Lyons.  Mr.  Lamson 
retired  from  bu.tiness  in  1853,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  the  old  homestead  in  Weston,  where  his  de- 
scendants still  reside.    He  died  in  1855. 

Daniel  S.  Lamsox,  bom  in  1793,  the  tenth  child 
of  Samuel  Lamson,  married  Patience,  daughter  of 
John  Flagg,  in  1822.  He  kept  tbe  dry-goods  store  in 
Weston  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  noted  in 
Middlesex  County.  He  was  captain  of  the  Weston 
company,  and  when  he  died,  in  1824,  was  lieutenant- 


colonel  of  the  Third  iliddlesex  Regiment,  of  which 
his  father  had  been  colonel. 

Da.niel  .S.  Lasiso.v,  jrraiidson  of  Samuel  and  son 
of  John,  was  born  in  182S,  was  educated  in  France, 
passed  one  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  lS"i2, 
and  two  years  in  the  office  of  Sohier  &  Welch.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  18j4.  Before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  he  tendered  his  services  to  Gover- 
nor Andrew  to  assist  him  at  the  State-House,  there 
being  no  appropriation  for  extra  clerk  hire.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Governor  to  New  York,  AVasbington  and 
Fortress  Monroe  on  public  business.  He  organized 
the  Home  Guard  of  Weston  before  the  war,  and  or- 
ganized and  drilled  the  .Maiden  company  and  other 
companies.  He  was  appointed  major  of  the  Sixteenth 
Regiment  ilassachusetis  Voluuteers,  early  in  June, 
1861,  without  having  made  auy  application  for  the 
office.  The  Sixteenth  Regiment  was  virtually  the 
old  Third  Middlesex  Reg'iment,  being  made  of  nearly 
the  same  towns  as  in  former  days.  The  Third  Regi- 
ment had  only  eight  companies;  the  Sixteenth  had 
ten  companies.  Slajor  Lainson  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  18G3,  and  commanded  the  regiment  after 
the  death  of  Colonel  P.  T.  Wyman,  wbo  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Charles  City  Cross-roads,  cr  Glendalc. 
Colonel  Lamsou  was  discharged  for  disability  in  the 
fall  of  1864.  He  has  stuce  resided  on  his  property — 
the  old  Lamson  homestead.  John  Lamson,  son  of 
John,  was  born  in  1760. 

JoHX  A.  Lamsox,  born  iu  1791,  son  of  John  Lamson 
and  Hannah  Ayers,  was  a  merchant  in  Bosion,  deacon 
of  the  church,  and  filled  many  town  ofiices— he  was 
ft  man  very  highly  esteemed. 

Josiah  Quixcy  Lorikg,  born  in  Boston  in  1810, 
graduated  at  Cambridge  College  in  1829.  He  spent 
one  year  at  the  Law  School.  He  settled  upon  a  farm 
in  AVeston,  where  he  died  in  1662.  Mr.  Loring  was 
the  son  of  Josiah  Loring,  one  of  Boston's  old-time 
merchants.  He  married  Christiana  W.,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Peter  Renton,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Loring  was  a 
thorough  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  retained  his 
love  of  classic  literature  throughout  his  life.  He  be- 
queathed valuable  books  to  Harvard  College,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  founding  of  the  public  library  in 
Weston. 

Alvan  Lamsox  was  born  at  Weston.  Massachu- 
setts, November  18,  1792.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
William  Lamson  (or  Lambson),  who  came  from 
County  Durham,  Eogland,  and  settled  at  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  before  1638.  John  Lamson,  the 
grandfather,  and  John  Lamson,  the  father  of  Alvan, 
were  born  in  Weston,  the  former  in  1724,  and  the 
latter  in  1760. 

John  Lamson,  the  father  of  Alvan  Lamson,  was  a 
farmer,  and  Alvan  worked  on  the  farm  for  someyears 
during  his  boyhood.  He  early  showed  a  love  of  read- 
ing and  desire  of  learning,  studying,  it  is  said,  not 
only  in  the  evening,  but  also  during  his  work  on  the 
farm,  in  the  day.    After  availing  himself  of  such 


means  of  educaiiun  as  were  touDd  at  Weston,  attend- 
ing the  district  school  and  being  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Kendall,  the  clergyman  there,  he  passed  through 
the  usual  course  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1810,  graduating  in  1814. 
Ue  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  being  reg^ded  as 
one  of  its  best  writers,  and  attending  diligently  and 
carefully  to  all  the  prescribed  studies.  In  college,  as 
at  the  academy,  he  depended  largely  on  his  own  ex- 
ertions for  his  support. 

After  gradnaticg  at  Harvard,  he  was  two  years  a 
tutor  at  Bowdoin  College.  He  studied  at  the  Divin- 
ity School,  at  Cambridge,  being  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1317  in  the  school. 

In  1818  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  and  Parish  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  invitation. 
This  church  and  parish  were  among  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  the  church  having  been  gathered  in  1638. 
They  were  not  free  from  the  disagreements  aud  con- 
troversies by  which  many  churches  and  parishes  in 
Massachusetts  were  troubled  near  the  beginning  o/ 
the  present  century,  which  were  caused  by  gradual 
changes  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  many  members  ot 
the  rarious  societies.  In  the  Dedham  church  and 
parish  a  serious  conflict  arose,  which  was  finally  set- 
tled by  a  resort  to  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  led  to  a  division  of  the  church  and  par- 
ish. The  invitation  to  Mr.  Lamson,  who  represented 
the  opinions  generally  known  as  Unitarian,  was  giveii 
by  the  pariah,  a  majority  of  the  more  active  members 
of  the  church  not  approving  it  at  the  time,  though 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  finally 
approved,  or  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  the  parish 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  this 
action,  holding  that  the  parish  and  the  members  ot 
the  church  who  remained  with  it  continued  to  be  the 
First  Church  and  Parish,  This  decision  was  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  the  formation  of  another  church  and 
society,  popularly  known  as  the  "Orthodox." 

The  pastorate  thus  begun,  continued  forty-two 
years,  being  terminated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Lamson,  October  29,  1860.  During  this  time  he  at- 
tended faithfully  to  the  performance  of  his  parish 
duties,  winning  the  warm  respect  and  re^rd  of  his 
parishioners  and  fellow-citizens,  and  becoming  known 
as  a  preacher  of  a  high  order.  He  also  gave  much 
time  to  literary  pursuits  and  historical  and  theological 
investigations,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  care  of 
the  public  schools,  and  in  such  work  as  always  falls 
to  the  share  of  one  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  is  willing  to  do  his  part  to  promote 
its  inter^ts. 

He  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Collie 
from  1833  to  1852,  and  received  the  d^free  of  D.D. 
from  the  college  in  1837. 

This  life  of  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  and  of 
siudy  was  laborious,  and  Dr.  Lamson  frequently  found 


that  it  taxed  his  strength  severely.  He  never  had 
robust  health  or  the  spontaneous  energy  which  springs 
from  it,  yet  he  was  not  often  compelled  by  illness  to 
give  up  hia  usual  occupations,  thongh  his  want  of 
strength  made  them  more  difficult  to  him.  In  1840  he 
spent  some  time  at  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  obtain  relief  from  a  tronblesome  affection, 
which,  before  his  return,  was  discovered  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  use  of  water  drawn  through  lead  pipes. 
In  1853  he  travelled  a  few  months  in  Europe.  Pro- 
baebly  these  were  the  longest  periods  of  absence  from 
his  home  which  occurred  dnring  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Lamson  was  well  versed  in  general  literature, 
being  familiar  with  the  standard  English  and  Amer- 
ican anthors.  and  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  skilful  and  able  writer  and  critic.  He 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  examining 
committee  in  Rhetoric  in  Harvard  College  during  the 
professorship  of  Edward  T.  Channing.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Unitarian  Advocate  in  1830,  1831,  (vols. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  new  series),  of  the  Boston  Observer  in  1835, 
and  of  the  Christian  Examiner  from  January,  1844,  to 
May,  1849.  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons  in 
1857,  and  various  occasional  dbcourses  at  different 
times.  These  occasional  discourses  were  often  valu- 
able for  the  historical  information  they  contained. 
The  three  delivered  November  29th,  and  December 

2,  1838,  on  occasion  of  the  completion,  November  18, 
1838,  of  the  second  century  from  the  gathering  of  the 
First  Cliurch  in  Dedham,  ;  .  i  particular  mention, 
as  containing  an  excellent  history  of  the  church  and 
parish  to  the  time  of  his  settlement  over  them. 

He  was  much  interested  in  historical  and  antiqua- 
;  rian  investigations,  was  careful  and  accurate  in  his 
,  researches  and  his  statement  of  their  resnlta,  and  his 
I  conclusions  were  accepted  as  of  high  authority.  He 
i  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
j  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Dedham  Histori- 
{  cat  Society,  and  was  president  of  the  latter  from  its 
i  organization  in  1859  until  his  decease. 
;     He  gave  particular  attention  to  early  church  hia- 
!  tory  and  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  in  1860  pub- 
j  lished  a  volume  on  these  subjects.   After  thepnblica- 
(  lion  of  this  book  he  continued  his  researches,  revising 
i  the  work,  preparing  additional  matter  and  m>iking 
;  such  alterations  as  further  examination  and  consider- 
:  ation  suggested.  A  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
1  work,  including  the  changes  adopted  by  him,  was 
published  in  1865,  after  his  decease,  under  the  snper- 
vision  of  Ezra  Abbot,  who  was  afterward  Boasey  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation 
in  Harvard  College.' 


'  Entitled  :  "  Th«  Cbarcb  of  th«  Fir*  Three  CeDtnrie* ;  or  Hotlcf  of 
the  LiTca  mod  OpiDlou  of  the  Eulj  Fathere,  with  epedal  referencs  to 
the  Soctrioe  of  the  Trioitj  ;  llliutntin(  iti  IkU  Origin  uut  gndul 
Fornutionu"  iro.  pp.,  xlr.  410.  Ad  edition  of  tfaiiwork,  with  wtdldonej  ' 
Botes  b;  Heory  lenan,  wme  poblithed  b;  the  Britleb  uid  Foraigu  Unlts- 
riui  Ataocietloo,  Id  187S. 
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Dr.  LamsOD  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
Unitarianism,  as  they  were  held  in  bi-j  time,  and  one 
of  their  most  constant  and  earnest  advocates.  He 
was  among  the  moat  prominent  clergymen  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  standing  high  aa  a  scholar 
and  theologian.  He  wrote  the  article  on  "  Unitarian 
Congregationaliats "  in  Rupp's  "History  of  all  the 
Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States,"  and 
was  the  author  of  several  of  the  earlier  tracts  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

He  had  mnch  taste  for  country  life,  taking  great 
interest  in  agriculture  and  pomology,  and  enjoying 
the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  of  .trees  and  orua- 
mental  shrubs. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  delivered  the  annual  address  before 
it  in  1857. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  principle  and  high  personal 
character,  exact  in  the  performance  of  duty  and  con- 
scientious to  an  extent  which  to  many  would  seem  to 
be  extreme ;  always  ready  to  give  to  others  all  that 
belonged  to  them,  and  more  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own 
rights  than  to  encroach  on  those  of  another.  But 
though  strict  in  his  views  of  right,  he  did  not  con- 
demn the  ordinary  relaxations  of  life  or  despise  the 
usages  of  society,  and  had  nothing  of  asceticism  in 
his  dbposition.  He  enjoyed  social  intercourse,  though 
somewhat  reserved  in  manner  and  appearance. 

He  married  Frances  Fidelia  Ward,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Artemaa  Ward,  who  was  long  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  July  11.  1825.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  July  18,  1864. 

David  Weston  Lane,  born  in  Weston,  August  20. 
1846,  son  of  David  Lane  and  Caroline  Elizabeth 
Lamson  ;  married  Fannie  Bush,  daughter  of  Frederick 
T.  Bush,  of  Weston,  December  5,  1878.  He  was  of 
the  firm  of  Lane,  Lamson  &  Co. ;  has  four  children,' 
and  lives  on  the  Bush  estate  in  Weston. 

Hon.  James  Lloyd,  sdu  of  Doctor  James  Lloyd, 
of  Boston,  who  was  a  physician  in  that  city  in  1752, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1769,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1787.  Mr.  Lloyd  purchased  an  es- 
tate in  Weston  early  in  1800  and  built  a  lai^e  colo- 
nial house,  where  he  resided  in  summer  for  many 
years.  In  1822  he  sold  the  property  to  John  M. 
OoDTgaa. 

Mabshall  Family. — We  find  in  the  history  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 
Boston,  under  date  of  1640,  page  114,  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  ance&tora  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Marshall  family  living  in  Boston  and 
Weston. 

Captain  Thomas  Marshall  lived  in  Lynn  in 
1635.  He  was  made  a  freeman  in  1641 ;  represented  I 
Lynn  in  the  General  Court  in  the  years  1659-60,  '63-  i 
'64  and  1668.  He  acquired  the  title  of  captain  from  I 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  whose  wan  be  was  a  soldier.  In 
1658  he  was  authorized  by  the  court  to  "  perform  the  \ 
ceremony  of  marriage,  and  to  take  testimony  in  civil  ' 


causes."  He  died  December  23,  1089,  leaving  several 
children. 

Captain  Christopher  Ma  r.s  hall,  son  of  Captain 
Thomas,  was  a  captain  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton in  1745. 

Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  son  of  Captain 
Christopher,  born  in  1717  ;  baptized  in  the  old  South 
Church  in  1719;  was  major  of  the  Boston  Regiment 
in  1765;  lieutenant-colonei  in  1767  to  1771  ;  captain 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
in  1762  and  1767.  He  commanded  the  Tenth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  in  the  War  of  tiie  Revolution.  He 
was  a  selectman  of  the  town  of  Boston  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and  was  considered 
too  dangerous  a  person  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
town  and  had  a  guard  placed  over  him.  It  is  related, 
that  in  a  dispute  with  a  British  officer,  the  latter  drew 
his  sword  on  Marshall,  who,  seizing  a  hoe  near  at 
hand,  leveled  the  ofBcer  with  it.  He  commanded 
Castle  William,  now  Fort  Independence,  when  the 
Continental  troops  were  being  recruited  for  the  war. 
In  1776  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  new  regiment  by 
order  of  the  Assembly  at  Watertowu,  and  Closes  Gill 
directed  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Watertown  to  re- 
ceive his  commission.  '  • 

Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  moved  to  Weston  after 
the  war  and  purchased  the  coufiscated  Jones  ^tate  in 
1782.  He  married  for  his  third  wife  the  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  December  6,  1795. 

Colonel  Marshall  made  the  addre.s.-i  of  welcome  when 
E*resident  Washington  was  in  Weston  in  October, 
1789,  and  he  presented  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  to 
the  President.  He  died  iu  Weston  in  1800,  aged 
eighty-three  years.  The  Columbian  Centinel  of  that 
year  mentions  his  death  "  as  a  man  long  known  and 
highly  respected,  as  the  sincere  friend  of  his  country, 
the  zealous  aaserter  and  defender  of  its  rights,  liberty 
and  laws,  the  upright  man  and  the  sober  Christiau." 

Captain  Christopher  Mar.shall,  brother  of 
Colonel  Thomas,  bom  Blarch  20,  1743;  commanded 
a  company  in  his  brother's  regiment.  H^  was 
a  minute-man  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His 
sister,  who  had  died  from  the  etfects  of  the  excite- 
ment of  that  period,  was  to  be  buried  the  day  before 
the  battle,  and  Captain  Marshall  applied  to  his  i^u- 
perior  officer  for  leave  to  attend  the  funeral ;  this  was 
refused  him,  with  the  remark,  "  that  if  his  own  father 
was  to  be  buried,  he  would  not  laave  his  post  to  attend 
his  funeral."  Captain  Marshall  was  present  at  the 
execution  of  Major  Andre,  and  said  that  there  was 
net  a  dry  eye  in  the  throng  of  brave  men  who  gath- 
ered around  the  fatal  tree.  He  was  also  present  at 
the  surrender  cf  General  Burgoyne  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  Although  never  wounded  in  the  many  battles 
which  he  was  engaged  in,  his  coat  and  hat  bore  marks 
of  bullets. 

When  Captain  Marshall  joiued  the  army,  in  which 
he  served  seven  years,  he  removed  his  family  to  Con- 
necticut.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  city  of 
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Boston,  and  resided  on  State  Street.  Through  his 
term  of  service  he  would  send  to  bis  wife  large  sums 
of  moner;  the  depreciation  of  the  ci'rrency  was  such 
that  $100  would  barelv  suffice  for  a  single  day's  food. 
Mrs.  Marshall  at  one  time  paid  forty  dollars  for  a 
quarter  of  lamb,  through  which  she  could  see  day- 
light. Captain  Marshall  married  Rachel  Harris  in 
September,  1766. 

Thomas  Marshall,  son  of  Christopher  and  Rachel 
Marshall ;  bom  January  18,  1781 ;  married  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kendall  (bom  in  1788), 
on  September  14,  1813;  he  died  in  1863,  aged  eighty- 
three  years.  She  died  in  Weston  Sept-ember  17, 1882. 
aged  ninety-five  years.  Mr.  Marshall  was  connected 
with  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank  over  thirty  years  and  first 
president  of  the  Warren  I  nstitation,  holding  that  office 
for  twelve  years.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all  during 
the  many  years  he  lived  in  Charlestown.  •  It  was  truly 
said  of  him,  "His  was  a  beautifhl  life,  so  upright  and 
noble,  in  many  trials  and  sorrows  so  pleasant  always." 
He  was  buried  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  wed- 
ding day. 

James  F.  Baldwin  Marshall,  fourth  child  of 
Thomas  and  Rachel  Harris;  born  August  8,  1818; 
bapiized  in  Brattle  Street  Church  by  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Palfrey.  He  was  paymaster-general  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  War  of  1861,  and,  with  General  Armstrong,  es- 
tablished the  Hampton  School  at  Hampton,  Va.,  until 
1884. 

Charles  Merriam,  bora  in  Concord  in  1803; 
became  a  resident  of  Weston  in  his  youth.  In 
1821  he  entered  the  dry-goods  store  of  Colonel  D.  S. 
Lamson,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Lamaon  in  the  business  ; 
in  1824.  In  1828  he  married  Caroline  Ware,  of ! 
Newton.  In  1833  Mr.  ilerriam  formed  the  co-part-  \ 
nership  of  Sales  &  Merriam  in  Boston,  the  house 
later  of  the  firm  of  Sales,  Merriam  &  Brewer.  In 
1859  Mr.  Merriam  donated  JIOOO  to  the  Library 
Fund  of  Weston,  the  interest  of  which  was  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  In  1865  he  ^tablished  one  of 
the  most  laudable  charities  ever  established  in  a  town: 
he  gave  $1000  for  the  "  Silent  Poor  of  Weston."  He 
had  seven  children :  Charles  Merriam,  the  second 
child  (bora  in  Weston  October  G,  1832),  is  now  a 
prominent  merchant  in  Boston;  Waldo  Merriam,  the 
fourth  child,  upon  graduating  from  Harvard,  became 
adjutant  of  the  Sixteenth  Massachusetts  R^ment  in 
1861,  and  was  killed  al  Spottsylvania  May,  1864;  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  corn- 
man  ding. 

Herbert  Merriam,  the  fifth  child,  born  in  1841, 
purchased  the  Roberts  farm,  in  Weston,  in  1873,  and 
is  still  a  resident.  Mr.  Merriam  died  in  Boston  in 
1865,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

BzxjAMiK  Rand,  born  in  1785,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1808  in  the  class  with  Richard  H.  Dana ;  he 
was  a  distingtiiahed  member  of  the  SuflFolk  bar,  gen- 
erally considered  the  best-read  lawyer  in  Masschu- 
aetta,  but  was  not  considered  an  advocate.  Charles 


Sumner  studied  law  in  his  office  in  1834.  Mr.  Au- 
gustus H.  Fiske  became  his  partner  and  succeeded  to 
the  large  and  lucrative  practice  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Rand  in  1852.  He  can  be  classed  as  one  of 
Weston's  greatest  sons. 

Samuel  Phillips  Savage  was  the  son  of  Arthur 
Savage,  who  married  Faith  Phillips,  in  1710,  daughter 
of  Samael  Phillips,  a  disting:uished  bookseller  in  Bos- 
ton. The  grandfather  of  Samuel  Phillips  Savage, 
bora  in  1640,  was  the  second  child  of  Samuel  Savage, 
who  emigrated  to  America  from  England,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  famous  Ann  Hutchinson. 
She  had  two  children,  and  died  in  Weston,  June  6, 
1775,  aged  eighty-four  years.  The  brother  of  Faith 
Phillips,  who  married  Arthur  Savage  Henry  Phillips, 
was  killed  in  a  duel  on  Boston  Common  in  1728,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  Boston  Common. 
Samnel  Phillips  Savage  was  bora  in  Weston,  and  was 
a  leading  man  of  the  town  for  many  years;  he  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  Provincial  Congress  held  at 
Concord  in  1774.  He  was  made  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Middlesex  County  in  -  1775, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  War,  mod- 
erator of  the  meetings  held  in  the  Old  South  Church 
previous  to  and  on  the  night  the  tea  was  steeped  in 
the  salt  water  of  Boston  Harbor.  Judge  Savage's 
firat  wife  was  a  Rusaell,  and,  second,  Mary  Meserve, 
of  Weston,  in  1794.  He  died  in  Weston  in  1797,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery.  The  portrait  of 
Judge  Savage,  by  Copley,  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr. 
John  R.  Savage,  of  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Edmttnd  Hamilton  Sears,  D.D.,  was  born 
at  Sandisfield,  a  town  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1810. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  (Smith) 
Sears,  and,  with  his  two  brothers,  passed  his  youth  in 
hard  work  upon  his  fether's  farm.  As  a  boy  he  was 
serious  minded,  fond  of  study  and  given  to  writing 
poetry  and  sermons.  He  found  it  difficult  to  gratify 
bis  desire  for  a  student's  life,  although  his  parents 
did  all  in  their  power  to  help  his  plans,  bnt  finally 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Union  Collie,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  showed  marked  ability,  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  student,  and  was  graduated  in  1834. 
He  was  drawn  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  the  writings  of 
Channing  and  the  Wares,  and  there  he  entered  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School.  His  class  was  that  of 
1837,  which  numbered  also  the  Reverend  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  D.D.,  and  the  Reverend  Rufua  P.  Stebbins, 
D.D.  For  nearly  a  year  Mr.  Sears  preached  as  a 
missionary  at  Toledo,  0.  In  1839  he  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  and 
it  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  married  Ellen,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  Ebeuezer  Bacon,  of  Barastable,  Mass. 
In  1840  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Unitarian  Chnrch 
at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  his  health  gave  way  after 
a  most  happy  but  laborious  ministry  of  seven  years. 
He  retaraed  to  Wayland  and  gradually  regained  his 
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powers  of  usefulDeas,  but  it  bad  become  apparent  to 
him  that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  care 
of  a  large  parish,  and  though  he  received  numerous 
calls  from  large  societies  he  was  never  able  to  accept 
them.  He  was  settled  at  Wayland  in  1848,  and 
here,  as  at  Lancaster,  be  was  happy  and  successful  in 
hia  work  ;  but  it  was  here,  too,  that  he  met  with  the 
deepest  grief  of  his  life,  a  grief  from  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered.  In  1853  his  only  daughter,  Kath- 
arine, died  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  ten.  She  was 
a  thoughtful,  serious,  yet  merry  and  moat  affection  ate 
child,  and  so  deeply  did  he  feel  her  Ions  that  it  was 
months  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  record  the 
story  of  her  suflericg  and  death.  That  story,  pre- 
served among  his  mannscripts,  is  one  of  rare  and 
deeply-moving  pathos.  He  had  three  younger  child- 
ren, all  of  them  sons, — Francis  Bacon,  horn  in  1849 ; 
Edmund  Hamiltoo,  horn  :n  1852,  and  Horace  Seud- 
der,  born  in  1855.  His  married  life  waa  exceptionally 
complete  and  happy. 

Mr.  Sears'  ministry  at  Wayland  continued  for  sev- 
enteen years.  In  1866  be  was  installed  as  colleague 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Field,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Weston,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Field,  in  1869,  he  became  the  sole 
minister  of  the  church.  The  ten  years  he  spent  at 
Weston  were  exceedingly  pleasant  and  happy  ones, 
and  were  enriched  by  one  of  the  most  delightful  ex- 
periences of  his  life — a  tour  to  Europe  in  the  summer 
of  1873.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Weston  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1876,  after  a  long  and  painful  illnes<*. 

Mr.  Sears  is  well  known  as  a  writer  upon  religiou-i 
themes,  and,  besides  many  sermons  and  discourses,  be 
published  the  following  volumes:  "Pictures  of  the 
Olden  Time,"  1853 ;  '.'  Regeneration,"  1853 ;  "  Ath- 
anasia,  or  Foregleams  of  Immortality,"  1858;  "The 
Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  of  Christj"  1872 ;  "  Fore- 
gleams  and  Foreshadows  of  Immortality"  (revised 
from  "  Atbanasia  "),  1873 ;  "  Sermons  and  Songa  of 
the  Christian  Life,"  1875;  "Christ  in  the  Life," 
1877.  Some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are  well  known,  and 
are  to  he  found  in  many  hymnals,  especially  the  two 
Christmas  lyrics:  "Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of 
Night,"  and  "  It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear." 

In  anti-slavery  and  war  times  he  composed  several 
stirring  songs  which  were  then  often  quoted,  particu- 
larly the  one  written  upon  the  death  of  John  Brown. 
Mr.  Sears  was  also  senior  editor  of  the  Monthly  Reli- 
giout  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  contributed 
to  that  periodical  numerous  articles  upon  a  great 
variety  of  topics.  His  volume  "  Pictures  of  the  Olden 
Time"  is  an  historical  romance  founded  upon  some 
old  family  traditions,  and  conuined  as  an  appendix 
a  genealogy  of  the  Sears  family.  His  other  works 
were,  as  their  titles  indicate,  of  a  religions  nature.  The 
catholicity  of  his  spirit  is  revealed  in  the  wide  circu- 
lation which  his  writings  obtained.  "  More  than  any 
other  man  of  his  day,"  said  the  New  York  Evening 
Fost,  "  he  held  convictions  and  made  statements 


which  commanded  theassentof  considerable  numbers 
of  thoughtful  and  cultivated  persons  outside  of  the 
religious  body  to  which  he  belonged." 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.I),  from  Union  Col- 
lege in  1870. 

Such  is  the  brief  and  meagre  record  of  a  remarkable 
life  and  a  remarkable  man.  For  Mr.  Seare  was  re- 
markable, not  because  his  gifts  were  great,  hut  be- 
cause they  were  unique.  In  the  elevation  of  bis 
Christian  character,  in  his  piety  and  bis  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  in  his  courage,  his 
honesty  in  the  smallest  things,  his  thrift,  his  shrewd- 
ness and  his  firm  grasp  upon  tbe  practical  side  of  life, 
he  did  not  differ  materially  from  many  eminent  di- 
vines who  have  adorned  the  history  of  New  England 
from  the  earliest  Puritan  times ;  but  in  the  depth 
of  his  poetic  and  spiritual  insight,  be  stands  as 
a  marked  and  unique  figure  among  them.  His 
gift  of  poetic  utterance,  though  unusual,  was  yet 
very  limited,  and  bis  hcst  poems  are  remarkable  for 
melody,  feeling  and  lyrical  fire  rather  than  for  rich- 
ness of  poetic  phrase ;  but  his  insight  as  a  poet  was 
exceptionally  profound.  In  was  first  developed  in  his 
boyhood  amid  the  Berkshire  hills  he  loved ;  it  was 
cherished  and  fed  at  Lancsster  by  the  elms  and  tbe 
clear-flowing  Nashua ;  at  Wayland  by  the  fair  river 
landscape  that  reveals  itself  from  the  high  hills  of  tbe 
town  :  it  was  quickened  by  tbe  lake  scenery  of  Eng- 
land and  the  rugged  mountains  of  Scotland;  and 
finally  it  received  its  fullest  and  highest  inspirations 
when  applied  to  divine  and  spiritual  things.  Mr. 
Sears  was  like  an  Oriental  in  bis  readiness  to  apply 
it  to  such  things,  and  was  always  a  little  impatient 
with  the  practical  and  prosy  bent  of  the  European 
mind,  which  he  termed  "  our  freezing  Occidentalism," 
He  was  ready  to  see  spiritual  things  through  natuml 
things,  and  grasped  eagerly  at  the  great  fact  revealed 
by  Saint  John,  by  Swedenborg,  and  by  Wordsworth, 
that  the  outward  universe  is  but  a  veil  that  dimly 
hides  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Mind.  And  so  quite 
naturally  he  loved  Wordsworth  more  than  any  otber 
poet,  and  found  in  him  unfailing  deligbt. 

Yet  Mr.  Sears  was  not  a  visionar}'.  His  mind  was 
severely  logical.  His  insight  divined  truth,  both  na- 
tural and  spiritual,  with  wonderful  quickness,  hut  he 
never  trusted  what  he  thus  apprehended  until  his 
reason  had  confirmed  it.  Hence  his  religious  works 
have  a  unique  and  peculiar  character,  especially  the 
one  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  style  is  fervid  and 
poetic;  the  religious  feeling  is  strong  and  even  in- 
tense ;  and  yet  no  conclusions  are  reached  that  are 
not  logically  defended  and  maintained. 

This  poetic  nature  that  was  so  marked  in  Mr.  Sears 
affected  his  character  profoundly,  giving  to  it  great 
fineness  and  some  limitations  also.  It  made  him  sensi- 
tive, gentle,  winning,  so  that  he  was  beloved  by  the 
various  peoples  to  whom  he  preached  as  a  minister  is 
seldom  loved.  But  his  sensitiveness  was  extreme,  and 
though  he  was  unusually  firm,  fearless  and  decided. 
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and  possessed,  too,  ancommon  force,  it  prevented  his 
cliaracter  from  having  that  robustness  and  complete- 
neaa  that  belougs  to  men  of  a  diSerent  mould. 

ilr.  Sears  was  in  sympathy  with  the  earlier  leaders 
of  the  Unitarian  movement,  yet  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  he  followed  them,  for  he  reached  his  most 
cherished  convictions  by  his  own  iudependent  think- 
ing. To  him  the  one  central  idea  of  Christian  the- 
ol(^y  was  the  "  Logos  doctrine,"  that  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among "  us,  and  hence  that 
there  was  in  Christ  the  Divine  nature  in  its  fullness 
as  well  as  the  human.  In  maintaining  this  view  he 
found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  newer,  hu- 
manitarian school  of  Unitarians;  but  in  the  preface 
to  "Sermons  and  Songs,"  the  last  of  his  works  pub- 
lished during  his  life,  he  afSrmed  bis  loyalty  to  the 
Unitarian  body  and  his  gratitude  to  it  for  the  freedom 
it  had  always  allowed  him. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  prominent  and  active,  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  town  adairs  as  well  as  those  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  Eipecially  did  he  labor  in  be- 
half of  education,  and  not  only  did  he  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  the  schools,  but  he  gave  to  the  more  intelligent 
young  people  of  his  different  pastorates  moat  valuable 
mental  stimulus  and  help.  He  did  not  often  intro- 
duce secular  topics  into  his  sermons,  but  in  great 
crises,  as  at  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  from  the  pulpit  that  when 
the  human  and  the  Divine  law  were  in  conflict  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  to  obey  the  latter.  After  the  assault 
upon  Charles  Sumner  he  preached  a  sermon  entitled 
"  Revolution  or  Reform,"  which  so  commended  itself 
to  the  anti-slavery  leaders  that  they  had  a  large 
edition  printed  and  many  thousand  copies  were  cir- 
culated throughout  the  North. 

For  thirty  years,  including  the  greater  part  of  his 
active  life,  Mr.  Sears  was  a  citizen  of  Middlesex 
County,  where  his  influence  Uf>on  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  his  time  was  deeply  felt. 

Beaddyll  Smith,  son  of  William  Smith,  born  in 
1715,  married  in  1736  Mary  Hager.  He  was  captain 
of  the  Weston  Company  of  minute- men  and  made 
colonel  of  miliiia  in  1776-77.  He  represented  Weston 
in  the  General  Court  in  1775,  and  in  1776-77  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Concord  and 
Watertown ;  he  held  all  the  important  oflSces  in  the 
town  and  diurch  ;  he  bad  eight  diildren  and  died  in 
1779. 

SAiTUEL  SEAVEEN3,  baptized  in  Watertown  in  1686, 
married  Rebecca  Stratton  in  1699;  hia  son  Samuel, 
bom  in  1706,  when  a  boy,  before  going  for  the  cows, 
would  climb  a  tree  and  look  out  for  Indiana  before 
venturing  away  from  his  father's  house — a  part  of  the 
Starr  bouae,  now  of  Bush  heirs,  was  probably  boilt  by 
Samuel  Seavems.  Dr.  Starr  was  born  in  this  house 
and  married  Abigail  Upham  in  1762.  The  house 
was  repaired  in  1856,  and  a  copper  coin  of  George  II. 
found  in  the  walla. 

Samciel  Seateeks,  bom  in  177§,  waa  so  niach  op- 


posed to  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Kaiiroad  pu.->siug 
through  his  land,  that  during  his  life  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  enter  the  cars,  and  would  turn  his  back  on 
the  trains  as  they  passed  along  in  sight.  The  compen- 
sation he  received  from  the  road  was  not  considered 
by  him  as  any  equivalent  for  the  intrusion  upon  his 
property. 

Ebenezer  Stake,  M.D.,  bom  in  1768  ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1789.  He  was  made  M.D.  in 
1825.  He  died  in  1830.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1815,  1817,  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

Epheaim  Woolson,  son  of  Thomas  Woolson,  of 
Weston,  born  in  1740  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1760.    He  settled  in  New  Hampshire. 

Samuel  Woodwakd,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Woodward,  bom  1756;  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1776.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  settled  in  Newburgh,  New  York.  He  died  in 
1785,  leaving  one  son.  His  brother,  Cyrus  Wood- 
ward, bom  in  1764,  died  in  1782,  while  in  the  Sopho- 
more class  at  Harvard. 

Samuel  Woodwaed,  fourth  child  of  Ebenezerand 
Mindwell  Stone  Woodward,  waa  born  in  Newton  in 
1726 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1748  ;  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Weston  church  in  1751  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  town.  In  1753  he  married 
Abigail,  daughter  of  the  Eev.  Wareham  Williams,  of 
Waltham,  and  had  twelve  children.  Abigail,  the 
third  child,  born  in  1759,  married  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kendall  in  1786.  Miranda,  the  fifth  child,  married 
Mr.  Kendall  for  his  second  wife,  in  1794.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  a  strong  Liberty  man  throughout  the  Rev- 
olution, and  he  joined  Captain  Lamson'a  company  as 
a  private  on  the  march  to  Concord,  in  1775.  He 
died  October  5,  1782,  having  been  pastor  over  the 
Weston  church  for  thirty-one  years.  His  death  was 
greatly  lamented.  Hia  widow  married  Col.  Thomas 
Marshall  in  1795. 

Rev.  William  Williams  waa  born  in  1688,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  of  Hatfield.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1705  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  over  the  chnrcb  in  Weston  November 
9, 1709;  he  married,  in  1710,  Hannah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton.  She  died 
in  1741,  leaving  eight  children  ;  Lucy,  hia  fifth  child, 
born  in  1721,  married,  in  1743,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buck- 
minster.  Mr.  Williams  organized  the  church  in 
Weston.  Mr.  Williams  died  in  1760,  aged  aeventy- 
two  years. 

Phineas  Whitnet,  born  in  1740;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1759;  ordained  in  1762  the  first 
settled  minister  in  Shirley,  where  he  remained  over 
fifty  years — his  salary  was  ;C66  13s.  4d,  He  was 
trustee  of  Groton  Academy  from  ita  foundation  till 
his  death,  in  1819,  in  hia  eightieth  year. 

Chables  Teaik,  son  of  Samuel  Train,  of  Weston, 
bom  in  1783;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1805; 
wdained  a  Baptist  minister  in  Framingham  in  1811, 
over  the  united  churchea  of  Weston  and  Framing- 
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ham.  They  separaied  in  182H,  Mr.  Train  remain- 
ing in  Framingbam,  which  position  aa  pa3^or  he 
held  until  1839.  He  was  preceptor  of  Framingham 
Academy  in  1808  and  afterwards  a  tniatee.  He  rep- 
resented the  town  in  1822  for  aix  years  at  the  General 
Conrt  and  was  afterwards  a  State  Senator.  He  waa 
active  at  that  early  date  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  it  was  by  his  active  initiation  that  we  owe  our 
Stat6  Library.  In  1833  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
incapacitated  him  from  active  life  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  September  17, 1849.  His  son,  Charles 
R.  Train,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1837; 
he  waa  a  prominent  lawyer,  at  one  time  district  attor- 
ney and  State  Senator. 

Arthoe  Train,  son  of  Samuel  and  brother  of 
Charles,  bom  in  1772,  married  Betsey,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Train,  of  Weston,  November  30,  1797. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
A  A  TICK. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  F.  .NORTON,  .A..M. 
NATURAL  FEATURES  AND  PROUUCTION3. 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Boston  and 
twenty-three  miles  eastof  Worcester.  Ita  boundarieA, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  changed  since  1650,  when 
it  became  an  Indian  plantation,  are  somewhat  irregu- 
lar. On  the  north  lies  Wayland,  on  the  northeast 
Weston,  on  the  east  Wellealey,  on  the  south  Sher- 
born.  on  the  southeast  Dover,  and  on  the  west  Fram- 
ingham. In  shape  the  town  forms  an  irregular  tri- 
angle. 

The  name  Natick  is  doubtless  of  Indian  origin  and 
signified,  in  the  language  of  the  aborigines,  aa  ia  gen- 
erally sapposed,  "  The  Hilly  Place."  If  ao,  it  waa  ap- 
propriately given  to  this  locality,  where  the  hills  are 
so  numerous  and  t<o  prominent  a  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. These  hills  are  by  no  means  aa  long  and  steep 
as  are  found  in  the  moantainoue  portions  of  oar  Com- 
monwealth ;  still  not  a  few  of  them  are  notable  for 
their  size  and  height,  and,  interspersed  as  they  are 
between  the  lakes,  the  plains,  the  valleys  and  water- 
courses of  the  town,  greatly  diversify  and  besutify 
its  scenery  in  almost  every  direction.  Of  these, 
Peagan  Hill  is  the  best  known  and  the  highest.  This 
lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  and  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  Charles  River 
and  extensive  regions  beyond,  while  from  no  other 
height  in  this  vicinity  is  the  general  prospect  so 
grand  and  imposing. 


Walnut  Hill,  upon  the  southern  slope  of  which  a 
considerable  part  of  the  large  central  village  of 
Natick  is  built,  gives  from  its  summit  the  best  view 
of  the  thickly-settled  portion  of  the  town,  as  well  as 
of  picturesque  Lake  Cochituate,  and  of  the  regions 
at  the  north,  including  Mount  Wachusett  and  "Grand 
Monadnock,"  the  great  isolated  mountain  of  Southern 
New  Hampshire. 

Other  hills  of  less  note  are  fouud  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  town,  and  the  drives  to  the  summits  of 
and  among  these  are  remarkably  pleasant 

There  are  three  plains  in  the  town,  originally 
named  Eliot  Plain,  upon  the  banks  of  Charles  River, 
in  South  Natick ;  Peagan  Plain,  where  the  central  vil- 
lage is  chiefy  located,  and  Boden  Plain,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town,  so  named  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  William  Boden,  Esq. 

The  soil  of  Natick  is  fairly  good,  and,  fifty  years 
ago,  nearly  all  the  people  were  frugal  and  thriving 
fanners.  Some  of  the  most  productive  farms  of  that 
period  are  now  covered  by  the  populous  central  vil- 
lage, particularly  those  of  Rev.  Martin  Moore,  Dr. 
John  Angier,  RupI  Morse,  Abel  Perry  and  Capt. 
David  Bacon.'  At  the  present  time  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Natick  render  farming  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  public  estimatioii,  but 
its  farms  are  not  neglected  and  cannot  be  without  af- 
fecting adversely  the  town's  prosperity.  The  land  pro- 
duces large  crops  of  grass,  of  the  cereal  grains  and 
of  potatoes,  all  of  which  find  here  a  remunerative 
market. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  The  apple  orchards  are  gener- 
ally prolific,  while  the  soil  and  climate  seem  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  pears 
and  grapes.  All  kinds  of  pear  trees  grow  luxuriantly 
and  nearly  every  year  bear  heavily.  Nearly  all  the 
newer  varieties  of  grapes  are  found  in  the  yards  and 
gardens,  and  climbing  the  aides  of  the  houses  and 
bams  of  Natick,  while  the  older  varieties,  like  the 
Concord,  are  still  valued  highly  and  largely  culti- 
vated. The  small  fruits,  like  the  strawberry  and  rasp- 
berry, abound  here  in  great  perfection. 

The  rocks  and  ledgea  of  this  town  afford  material 
for  roughly  constructed  walls,  but  nothing  sufficiently 
tine  for  ornamental  and  monumental  purposes.  The 
quarries  of  Milford  and  Holliston  are  chiefly  de- 
pended upon  to  furnish  underpinning  stones  for  the 
public  buildings,  the  business  blocks  and  all  the  bet- 
ter class  of  dwelling-honses,  while  those  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  and  of  Southern  New  Hampshire 
afford  the  finer  material  for  the  numerona  and  large 
brick  structures  that  have  been  erected  during  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

Originally  Natick  waa  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  forest  ^ees,  among  which  the  oak,  the  walnut, 
the  chestnut,  the  elm  and  the  maple  were  couspicu- 
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ous.  Some  trees  are  now  standing  in  this  town  thit 
have  acquired  not  a  little  notoriety,  the  chief  of  which 
is  "  the  Eliot  Oak,"  that  s'tands  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  South  Natick.  This  is  a  white 
oak  and  of  great  antiquity.  A  century  ago  there 
were  three  large  oaks  in  tbe  centre  of  that  village 
forming  a  triangle.  Under  one  of  these  Eliot  gathered 
the  Indians  together  and  preached  to  them  in  1650^ 
as  we  shall  presently  sea  One  of  these  three  trees, 
which  was  a  red  oak,  was  removed,  probably  near  the 
opening  of  the  present  century.  The  second  of  these 
trees,  which  grew  near  the  site  of  the  drinking  foun- 
tain in  that  village,  was  a  very  large  tree  and  con- 
siderably decayed  fifty  years  ago.  This  was  a  red  oak 
and  was  cut  down  May  25,  1842. 

Whether  the  last-mentioned  tree  was  the  real  Eliot 
Oak,  or  this  name  properly  belongs  to  the  immense 
and  veneraWe  tree  now  standing,  ia  a  question  that 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  apparently  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter  tree,  for  the  following  reasons : 
The  red  oak  is  well  known  to  be  a  tree  of  rapid 
growth,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  it  comes  to  its 
growth  in  about  one  hundred  years,  and  that  in  one 
hundred  additional  years  it  may  be  expected  to  fall 
from  decay.  On  the  contrary,  the  white  oak  grows 
very  slowly,  and  does  not  reach  its  full  size  in  less 
than  three  hundred  years,  and  will  remain  in  this 
condition  of  apparently  perfect  or  nearly  perfect 
health  for  three  hundred  years  longer,  and  may  be 
expected  to  live  nine  hundred  years. 

The  tree  now  standing  is  doubtless  the  real  Eliot 
Oak,  for  its  competitor  for  this  honor,  the  second  of 
the  red  oaks,  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  a  sap- 
ling two  hundred  years  before  it  was  removed.' 

The  Charles  River  is  the  only  river  of  Xatick.  Thia 
3ow3  through  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  has 
been  computed  to  cover  in  its  course  through  Natick 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  territory.  At  the  rapidj 
in  South  Natick  it  has  long  furaiahed  valuable  water 
privileges.  Much  of  the  water  is  taken  from  this  river 
below  Natick,  before  it  reaches  the  ocean — as -much, 
it  is  thought,  as  it  receives  from  the  brooks  flowing 
into  it  in  that  part  of  its  course.  Broad's  Hill  divides 
the  waters  emptying  into  Charles  River  from  those 
that  reach  Lake  Cochituate,  and  these  meet  in  the 
Atlantic  through  the  channels  of  the  Charles  and 
Merrimac. 

None  of  the  brooka  of  Natick  are  large,  but  some 
of  them,  like  Sawin's  and  Bacon's,  have  long  fur- 
nished «te4  for  mill  purposes. 

The  Sawin  saw-mill  (the  location  of  which  was 
once  changed  because  its  dam  injured  the  great  mea- 
dows in  Med  field)  was  built  by  John  Sawin  about 
1720.  This  was  a  great  boon  to  the  Indians,  especially  | 
after  there  was  added  to  it  a  corn-milL  Peagan 
Brook,  which  coming  from  the  east,  and,  flowing 
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I  through  the  central  village  nearly  parallel  with  the 
j  track  of  the  Botton  and  Albany  Railroad,  empties 
into  Lake  Cochiiuate  near  its  sonth-eastern  comer, 
has  acquired  not  a  little  notoriety  by  the  recent  litiga- 
tion between  the  city  of  Boston  and  citizens  of  NaUck 
touching  the  alleged  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  l&ke 
through  the  discharge  of  sewers  into  thia  stream. 

Lake  Cochitoate,  a  large  part  of  which  lies  in 
Natick,  and  from  which  the  city  of  Boston  receives 
much  of  its  water  supply,  covens  about  six  hundred 
acres  of  territory,  and,  with  its  windings,  ia  nearly 
seven  milts  in  length.  Its  opposite  shores,  in  some 
places,  approach  within  a  few  rods  of  one  another,  and 
while  certain  parts  of  it  are  comparatively  ahaUow,  in 
other  places  the  water  is  nearly  or  qnite  seventy  feet 
deep.  The  water  from  this  lake  ia  conveyed  through 
the  north  part  of  Natick  in  its  course  towards  Boston, 
while  through  the  south  part  of  t&e  town  and  by  means 
of  another  aqueduct  the  supply  from  the  Sudbury 
River  reaches  the  eame  city.  In  the  latter  structure 
is  a  very  long  tunnel  under  the  high  bill  northwest 
of  South  Natick  village.  Lake  Cochitoate  ia  a  very 
attractive  sheet  of  water. 

Sjuth  of  Cochituate  lies  Dug  Pond,  so  named, 
doubtless,  because  of  its  abrupt  and  regular  shores, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  excavated  by 
human  proceaaes.  In  extent  it  covers  not  far  from 
fifty  acres.  From  this  pond,  which  ia  deep  and  clear, 
the  water  supply  of  Natick  is  taken,  the  steam  pump- 
ing machinery  on  its  northern  skore  rnising  the  water 
and  driving  it  through  the  village  into  a  spacious 
reservoir  upon  a  high  hill  east  of  the  same.  The  water 
in  Dug  Pond  is  the  product  of  springs  in  it,  and  not 
of  streams  emptying  into  it  from  the  adjoiniug  terri- 
tory. The  pond  ia  separated  from  Lake  Cochituate 
by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land,  but  the  water  in  the 
former  is  aome  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Less  public  interest  attaches  to  the  other  ponds  in 
Natick,  of  which  there  are  a  number. 

The  waters  of  Natick  formerly  supplied  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  with  varioua  kinds  of  fish, 
which  were  taken  in  great  numbers.  When  Rev.  Mr. 
Eliot  established  the  Indian  Fiantation  at  South 
Natick  he  found  that  the  fishing  interest  of  the  abo- 
rigines around  the  rapids  of  the  Charles  River  had 
become  a  business  of  considerable  and  acknowledged 
importance.  Before  dams  were  built  across  the  Con- 
cord River,  and  the  city  of  Lowell  grew  up  around 
the  rapids  of  the  Merrimac,  the  shad  and  some  other 
kinds  of  fish  that  live  a  part  of  each  year  in  the  ocean, 
found  their  way  into  Lake  Cochituate,  and  were  taken 
from  it  in  iarge  quantities.  Animals  were  fed  with 
them,  as  well  as  meu,  we  are  assured,  and  ths  ancient 
records  of  Natick  show  that  officers  were  annually 
chosen  to  superintend  the  fisheries  of  the  parish,  a  part 
of  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  strangers  and  all  un- 
authorized persons  from  taking  fish  from  the  lake. 

Among  the  destructive  wild  animals  that  were  • 
found  in  this  region  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
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the  bear  and  the  wolf  were  the  moat  common,  but,  as 
these  had  no  Rtroogholds  in  the  sides  of  precipitous 
mouotains,  to  which  they  could  flee  when  pursued  by 
hunters,  they  were  easily  and  quickly  exterminated. 

Among  other  animals  which  the  region  pro- 
duced when  white  families  began  to  settle  in  this 
place,  the  deer,  the  moose,  the  fox,  the  otter  and  the 
beaver  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  hunting  and  trap- 
ping of  the  fur-clad  portion  of  these  had  furnished  for 
a  number  of  years  before  a  somewhat  lucrative  em- 
ployment for  the  Indians  of  the  Natick  Plantation. 
Waban,  the  chief,  who  removed,  with  a  large  part  of 
his  followers,  from  Nonantum  to  Natick  in  1650-51 
(aa  we  shall  pr<?8ently  see),  was  an  Indian  trader — in 
other  words,  a  dealer  in  furs  and  skins — and  in  the  first 
public  building  erected  on  this  ground,  a  portion  of 
the  second  story  was  used  for  the  storage  of  Waban's 
merchandise.  And  later,  when  a  new  meeting-house 
was  erected  for  the  Indians,  in  1721,  we  learn  that 
the  workmen  were  "  pay*  every  Saturday."  and  for 
their  labor  "  rec*  213  Beavers."  Sometimes  the  skins 
appear  to  have  been  counted  in  the  process  of  trade, 
and  sometimes  sold  by  weight;  and,  certainly,  the 
animals  that  furnished  such  quantities  as  we  read  of 
must  have  been  numerous. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
JfA  TICK—{  CwUimud). 

INDIAN  3ETTI.y.MENT,  1650-1700.' 

Natick  is  a  historic  town,  and  its  early  history, 
for  the  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  b  almost 
wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  the  charter  of  the  MassachuBctta  Colony  that 
came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1630,  we  are  told 
that  one  of  the  objects  which  it  waa  expected  would 
be  accomplished  by  this  movement  waa  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  elevation  of  the  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous Indians  who  inhabited  the  region.  Other 
matters  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Colony  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  in  1646  an  act  waa  passed  by  the 


>  TbsftUthoritiM  cooialted  io  prnpuiog  this  portioo  of  tha  "  Histoiy  of 
Natick"  »r»  aafollom:  "Life  of  John  Eliut,"  by  Frofeiwor  C.  Fniu- 
ci» ;  ■•  The  White  0»k  and  its  NelfibborB,"  by  Surab  S.  Jacob»— (>ett«r 
kaowD  by  the  title,  "NoOAtitam  aoU  Natick  "—" Templn'e  HlBtoiyof 
rnnnlogbam,"  Tery  fnll  and  reliable  npoo  the  Indiao  hietory  of  thia 
rrgiuD  ;  the  EUstorles  of  Natick,  by  William  Biglow,  Oifvor  N.  Bacuo, 
Bev.  Martin  Moore  ami  Bev.  3.  D.  Haenier ;  "  Manuat  of  Ibe  First  Cod' 
gtegatlonal  Cbarcb  of  Natick,"  by  Ret.  Daniel  Wight,  a  work  canfuily 
prepared,  foil  eoU  reliable;  Drake's  "  Old  I odlao  Chrouicles;"  aud  iho 
oollectlona  of  the  Manacbowtta  Uiatur^cal  Society.  Tbcse  anthom 
agree  nibetaotially  In  all  their  itatemante  of  facta,  and  tbeee  tictt  viU 
be  gjTBO  in  thbi  riietch  without  the  a»ual  referoDce*  to  particular  ao- 
tfaoritlea.  Doe  credit  will  aocompany  all  direct  quotatlooe.  The  Indian 
aptMtIa,  niot,  waa  a  TOlnminoue  writer,  and  the  eaiae  may  be  said  of 
hla  ulniaterial  contemporarica  in  Bcatou  anii  iia  vicinity. 


General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  designed 
to  promote  the  evangelization  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  matter  was  commended  par- 
ticularly to  the  pastors  and  leading  men  in  the 
churches  that  had  been  organized. 

The  man  before  all  others  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
movement  was  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  minister  in  Rox« 
bury.  Born  of  religious  parents  at  Nasing,  Essex 
County,  England,  in  1603,  he  had  been  educated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  matricu- 
lated in  1619,  with  the  reputation  of  being  an  excel- 
lent grammarian  and  fond  of  philological  studies  in 
general.  His  purpose  at  that  time  was  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry  as  soon  aa  might  be,  but  he  was  a 
non-conformist,  and  non-conformity  in  those  days  sub- 
jected a  man  who  would  be  a  religious  teacher  to  the 
most  severe  disabilities.  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  was  the  eminent  first  pastor  at  Hartford, 
Ct,  had  recently  been  silenced  for  non-conformity. 
Mr.  Eliot  was  taken  into  Mr.  Hooker's  family,  and 
made  an  usher  in  a  grammar  school  which  the  latter, 
had  established ;  but,  according  tc  the  historian  Neal, 
Eliot  waa  "  not  allowed  to  teach  school  in  his  native 
country." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  seek  a  refuge  and  home  in  the  new  world. 
November  3,  1631,  he  landed  in  Boston  from  the  ship 
"  Lyon,"  that  brought  over  with  him  the  wife  and 
children  of  Governor  Winthrop.  Rev.  John  Wilson, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  was  at  this  time 
in  England  attending  to  the  settlement  of  business 
alfairs  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  Governor 
Winthrop,  with  two  other  laymen,  was  conducting 
the  service!*  of  the  church  in  the  absence  of  the  pas- 
tor. Mr.  Eliot  waa  at  once  invited  to  preach  there, 
and  so  acceptable  were  his  labors,  that  the  people 
were  very  unwilling  to  give  him  up  when,  to  fulfill  his 
promise  made  to  friends  in  England  who  were  antici- 
pating a  removal  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  he 
settled  in  Roxbury,  thrae  friends  having  arrived  from 
the  mother  country  and  being  ready  to  abide  by  their 
part  of  the  engagement. 

November  5.  1632,  Mr.  Eliot  became  the  minister 
at  Roxbury,  and  continued  such  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  May  20,  1690.  His  colleagues  at  different 
timra  were  Messrs.  Welde,  Danforth  and  Walter. 
Mr.  Eliot  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  re- 
markably well  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  en- 
terprise of  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  Indians. 
It  was  a  formidable  undertaking,  so  low  were  they  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Anticipating  his  mission,  as  early  as  1641  Mr.  Eliot 
entered  on  the  difficult  task  of  learning  the  Indian 
language,  particularly  the  Mohegan  diulect,  which 
was  spoken  generally  by  the  Indians  in  Eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts, securing  for  aid  the  assistance  of  an  In- 
dian who  could  apeak  English,  and  whom  he  took 
into  his  family.  In  a  few  months  he  could  converse 
somewhat  in   the  Indian  tongue,  but  some  years 
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elapsed  before  he  could  trust  hims-elf  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon to  the  natives.  His  first  Indian  discourse  was 
g'wea  at  Xonantum,  October  28,  1646. 

Nonantum  was  an  Indian  village  in  the  northeast 
part  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Newton,  bordering  on 
"W'atertown.  Waban  {the  wind),  with  his  wife  and  a 
companj  of  his  followers,  had  come  to  this  village 
not  long  before  from  what  is  now  Concord,  and  at  the 
lime  of  which  we  are  speaking  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  Nonantum  tettlement.  This  Wsban  is  described 
;is  "  the  chief  minister  of  justice  among  them,"  and 
was  regarded  as  well  disposed  toward  tbe  project  of 
giving  instruction  in  morals  and  religion  to  the  In- 
dians. His  son,  at  Waban's  suggestion,  was  at  this 
lime  attending  an  English  school  in  Dedham.  but 
came  over  to  Nonantum  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
above  mentioned. '  Notice  having  been  previously 
given  of  this  gathering  for  a  religious  service,  Mr. 
Eliot  and  his  companions  were  met  not  far  from  the 
wigwams  by  Waban  and  other  Indians,  who  ret-pect- 
fully  saluted  them  and  conducted  them  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  their  chief,  where  a  considerable  audience  had 
assembled. 

ilr.  Eliot  took  his  text  from  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxvii. 
9,  10,  "  Prophesy  unto  tbe  wind,"  etc,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  "  Waban "  signified  "  wind,"  we 
may  weli  suppose  that  the  chief  made  a  personal  ap- 
plication of  the  entire  discourse,  which  occupied  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon 
tbe  ten  commandmenls  had  been  recited  and  ex- 
plained, and  the  whole  matter  made  as  practical  as 
possible.  Then  followed  a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers from  both  parties,  and  after  three  hours  had 
been  spent  at  tbis  first  religious  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Indians  the  services  closed.  At  tho  re- 
quest of  Waban  and  his  company,  the  service  was  re- 
peated two  weeLs  later  in  the  chief's  wigwam,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  third  and  fourth  meeting,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  leave  good  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  the  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  under  Mr.  Eliot's  direction,  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  this  people  begau  to  show  a  raariced 
iiuprovement.  Fences  were  made,  ditches  were  dug, 
and  something  like  a  system  of  good  huabaudry  intro- 
duced. The  squaws  learned  to  spin  ;  the  markets  of 
the  English  began  to  be  supplied  with  brooms,  bas- 
fceta,  berries,  fowls  aud  fish,  brought  in  by  the  ludlans. 

About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  Mr.  Eliot  com- 
menced holding  religious  services  with  tbe  Indiana  at 
Neponset,  but  these  were  attended  with  less  to  en- 
courage him  than  the  meetings  and  visible  improve- 
ment in  temporal  matters  at  Nonantum  afforded.  He 
ala>  visited  the  natives  at  Concord,  and  later  on  an 
Indian  town  was  constituted  and  named  Nashobah, 
where  one  of  Eliot's  followers,  an  Indian  teacher,  con-  i 
ducted  religious  worship  for  a  time. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  at  this  stage  of  his  mis- 
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sionary  labors,  and  during  some  years  after,  Mr.  Eliot 
preached  to  the  Indians  in  so  many  places  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  such  results  fol- 
lowed his  labors,  that  as  many  as  fourteen  settlements 
of  Praying  Indians  are  named  in  the  histories  of  those 
times.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Punkapoag 
(nowStoughton),  Ha83aname8!t(now  Grafton),  Okom- 
makamesit  (now  Marlborough),  Magunkaquog  (now 
partly  in  Ashland),  and  Wameait  (now  Lowell)  are 
enumerated  among  the  Christian  towns  or  settle- 
ments. When  we  speak  of  these  Indian  towns  we 
are  not  to  picture  to  ourselves  anything  resembling 
one  of  our  modem  villages,  with  spacious  and  well- 
kept  htreeta,  lined  with  neat  aud  attractive  dwellings, 
but  rather  ton  or  twenty  huts  on  the  banks  of  a  pond 
or  stream,  with  a  single  room  each,  and  tbis  often 
partly  under  ground  for  the  sake  of  securing  warmth 
in  win'er,  the  whole  so  constructed  that  ail  valuable 
in  or  about  it  could  be  taken  down  and  removed  at  a 
few  houru'  notice.  All  that  has  now  been  stated  re- 
specting the  mission  of  Mr.  Eliot  seems  necessary  for 
a  full  understanding  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  In* 
dian  settlement  in  Natick. 

Three  or  four  years'  labor  in  conducting  his  exper- 
iment at  Nonantum  were  eufficient  to  convince  tbis 
thoughtful  and  devoted  man  that  he  was  laboring  un- 
der serious  disadvantages  in  endeavoring  to  civilize 
and  christianize  the  natives  in  such  close  proximity 
to  the  English  colonists.  The  white  population  was 
taking  possession  of  the  entire  region  within  ten  miles 
of  Boston,  and  it  was  easily  apparent  that  as  society 
was  then  constituted,  they  and  the  Indians  could  not 
live  and  prosper  in  the  same  neighborhood.  To  say 
nothing  of  social  habits  and  customs,  which  would 
prevent  the  two  races  from  enjoying  friendly  inter- 
course, their  different  views  of  right  and  wrong  made 
friction  almost  inevitable.  Tbe  fences  that  the  In- 
dians put  around  their  small  gardens  and  corn-fields 
afforded  but  littl*)  protection  againbt  the  cattle  of  the 
English,  and  after  loss  had  been  sustained,  adequate 
redress  was  ont  of  the  question,  while,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strictness  of  their  laws,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  evil  example  of  some  of  the  colonists  was  de- 
moralizing. According  to  the  old  historians,  the  In- 
dians of  New  England  kuew  nothing  of  drunkenness 
till  the  English  began  to  settle  in  the  region.  The 
most  reliable  authorities  sute  that  they  had  nothing 
that  could  intoxicate  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man;  but  when  tbe  taste  for  strong  liquors  had  been 
once  acquired,  they  became  passionately  fond  of  them, 
and  would  obtain  them,  if  possible,  at  any  cost 

As  early  as  1648  Mr.  Eliot  sent  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  asking  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  to  the  Indians  should  in  Boston  be  confined  to 
a  single  individual,  and  the  order  of  the  conrt  was  as 
follows:  "  On  petition  of  Mr.  Eliot,  none  in  Boston  to 
sell  wine  to  the  Indians  except  William  Phillips,  on 
fine  of  twenty  shillings." 

These  exposures  and  troubles  at  Nonantum  and 
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elsewhere  led  Mr.  Eliot  to  seek  a  more  favorable  lo- 
cation for  the  founding  of  an  Indian  town  which 
should  be  a  model  eettlement  for  the  Praying  Indians, 
and.  the  headquarters  of  more  general  and  belter- 
directed  efforts  for  their  education  and  moral  im- 
provement. With  this  object  in  view,  he  seems  to 
have  explored,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  the  region  of 
country  west  and  sou  thwestof  Boston  for  the  distance 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  before  a  suitable  place 
was  discovered.  To  hid  great  joy  such  a  place  wsb  at 
length  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River, 
about  seventeen  miles  west  of  Boston. 

This  locaJity  ho  deemed  very  favorable  for  many 
reasons.  It  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
English  settlements  to  remove  the  Indians,  certainly 
for  a  time,  from  the  inconveniences  and  exposures  to 
which  ihey  bad  been  subject  at  Nonantum,  and  yet 
was  80  near  Roxbnry  that  Mr.  Eliot  could  go  back 
and  forth  without  great  fatigue,  or  making  serious  in- 
roads upon  his  valuable  time.  Besides,  there  waa  a 
large  tract  of  fertile  meadow-land  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River,  at  the  place  selected,  already 
cleared — either  by  the  beavers  or  by  the  annual  burn- 
ing of  the  grass  and  bushes  by  the  Indians — so  that 
the  important  business  of  husbandry  could  be  com- 
menced at  once. 

The  selection  of  the  place  for  the  new  settlement 
waa  made  in  1650,  and  Mr.  Eliot  seems  to  have  in- 
vited the  Praying  Indians  in  all  the  region,  and  all 
others  who  were  disposed  to  join  them,  to  remove  to 
the  new  locality.  During  the  summer  of  that  year 
he  sent  men  to  cut  and  cure  the  heavy  grass  on  the 
meadows,  that  there  might  be  an  abundance  of  hay 
for  his  horse  during  the  autumn  and  when  the  spring 
of  1651  should  open.  A  considerable  number  of  In- 
dians from  Nonantum  and  other  places  removed  at 
once  to  the  new  settlement  named  "Natick"  (the 
hilly  place)  for  reasons  already  given. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  for  the 
Indians  a  legal  title  to  the  land  they  had  been  in- 
vited to  occupy.  As  early  aa  1636  (aa  it  appears  from 
the  "Mass.  Col.  Records")  the  General  Court  had 
granted  a  tract  of  land  five  miles  square,  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  Charles  River,  to  the  town  of  Dedham, 
and  this  tract  embraced  most,  if  not  all,  the  territory 
now  covered  by  the  towns  of  Natick  and  Wellesley, 
and  a  part  of  Sherborn.  Mr.  Eliot  aaked  of  Dedham 
2000  acres  of  this  land,  which  waa  given,  and  by  the 
General  Court  set  apart  aa  ''The  Indian  Plantation  at 
Natick." 

But  this  did  not  salisiy  Mr.  Eliot's  ideas  of  strict 
justice,  fur  a  considerable  part  of  this  territory  was 
already  occupied  by  others  whose  claims  he  would 
not  disregard.  This  part  was  "the  inheritance  of 
John  Spe«ne  and  his  brethren  and  kindred,"  and 
these  Indians  were  in  possession.  There  is,  in  the 
office  of  the  town  clerk  at  Natick,  a  paper  supposed 
to  be  in  Eliot's  handwriting,  under  dateof  1650,  which  , 
sets  forth  the  mode  in  which  this  matter  was  satisfac- 


torily settled  : '  "  Because  all  those  Lands,  or  a  great 
part,  at  least,  which  belong  to  Natick,  were  the  inher- 
itance of  John  Speene  and  his  brethren  and  kindred  ; 
therefore,  we  thought  it  right  that  be  and  all  his  kin- 
dred should  solemnly  give  up  their  right  therein  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  give  the  same  unto  the  publick 
interest,  right  and  possession  of  the  Towne  of  Naticke. 
They  were  all  very  willing  so  to  do,  and  therefore,  on 
a  lecture-day,  publirkly  and  solemnly,  before  the 
Lord  and  all  the  people,  John  Speen  and  all  his  kin- 
dred, friends  and  posterity,  gave  away  all  their  Right 
and  interest,  which  they  formerly  had  in  the  Land  in 
and  about  Natick,  unto  the  public  interest  of  the 
towne  of  Naticke,  that  so  the  praying  Indians  might 
then  make  a  towne ;  and  they  received  nothing  to 
themselves,  saving  interest  in  their  wyera,  which  they 
had  before  put;  for  Lands  they  would  only  take  up 
lots,  as  others  did,  by  the  publick  order  aud  agree- 
ment of  the  towne,  and  at  the  same  time  they  re- 
ceived a  gratuity  unto  their  good  Contentment.'" 
Following  the  above,  and  on  the  same  page,  is  another 
similar  document  from  another  family,  which  the  his- 
torian (Biglow)  declared  sizty  years  ago  was  scarcely 
legible.  The  agreements  were  signed  by  John  Eliot, 
Waban  and  sixteen  other  Indians  aa  witnesses. 
Though  there  is  some  conflict  of  authorities  respect- 
ing the  exact  dates  of  theoe  conveyances,  there  is 
none  respecting  the  facts  as  stated  above. 

It  having  been  determined  that  the  settlement 
should  occupy  both  banks  of  the  river,  a  foot-bridge 
became  necessary,  since  during  a  part  of  each  year 
the  stream  was  too  deep  for  wading.  In  the  autumn 
of  1650  this  bridge  was  built  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner by  the  Indians,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  never 
accustomed  themselves  to  such  severe  and  protracted 
labor.  The  structure  was  eighty  feet  long  and  nine 
feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.  When  it  was  completed,  Mr.  Eliot  is  said  to 
have  called  the  workmen  together  for  a  religious  ser- 
vice and  to  praise  them  for  their  industry,  zeal  and 
success.  He  offered  to  pay  them  if  any  desired 
wages  for  their  work,  but  all  declined  the  offer,  being 
fully  satisfied  with  the  part  they  had  performed  in 
promoting  the  public  convenience  and  safety. 

In  the  spring  of  1651  the  work  of  building  was 
resumed,  and  an  Indian  village  of  considerable  size 
appeared  upon  both  banks  of  the  river.  Seed  was 
sown  or  planted,  fruit  trees  were  set  out,  and  soon 
the  Indiana  were  engaged  in  putting  up  a  house  in 
the  English  style  for  their  school  during  the  week 
and  for  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath.  This  house 
is  described  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  others  as  fifby  feet  long, 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high  between 
the  joists,  and  two  stories  high.   A  white  carpenter 
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was  employed  for  a  verj"  short  time  to  direct  about 
the  framing  and  raising,  but  otherwise  the  entire 
work  was  done  bv  the  Indians.  They  felled  the  trees 
and  hewed  the  timber  for  the  frame,  carrying  it  on 
their  shonlders  to  the  foundation  already  prepared, 
and  finished  the  structure,  not  in  elegant  style  in- 
deed, but  in  such  substantial  work  as  called  forth  the 
commaidations  of  risltors.  The  lower  story  was  fit- 
ted up  for  the  school  and  for  religions  gatherings, 
while  above  was  a  spacious  room  for  the  deposit  of 
Indian  valuables  and  especially  for  the  skins,  etc., 
belonging  to  Waban,  who  was  in  his  way  a  trader. 
Another  part  of  the  second  story  furnished  a  com- 
fortable study  for  Mr.  Eliot  when,  as  was  often  the 
case,  he  came  over  from  Roxbury  and  passed  a  num- 
ber of  days  at  the  Plantation. 

Whether  this  entire  building  was  surrounded  by 
t&ll  trees  stripped  of  their  branches  and  set  close  to- 
gether in  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  the  early 
forts  in  Xew  England,  it  seems  difficult  to  determine; 
but  either  around  it,  or  in  close  oroximity  to  it,  such 
a  fort  was  constructed  and  made  capable  of  defence 
from  hostile  attack.  It  is  supposed  that  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  when  the  weather  was  favorable,  their 
religions  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air,  for  we 
read  that  the  Indians  constructed  canopies  of  mats 
attached  to  poles — one  for  the  preacher  and  his  at- 
tendants, others  for  the  men  and  women  respectively, 
the  sexes  being  separated  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times  in  English  assemblies.  The  building  de- 
scribed above  was  the  first  church  edifice  in  Xatick. 

A  few  of  the  Indian  homes  resembled  somewhat 
small  and  cheaply  constructed  English  houses,  but 
because  of  the  expense  attending  their  erection  and 
the  difficulty  of  warming  them  easily  and  sufficiently 
in  the  winter,  most  preferred  wigwams  like  those  in 
which  they  were  born.  These  were  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  three  streets,  two  on  the  north 
side  of  the  stream,  and  one  on  the  south  side.  House 
lots  were  measured  off,  one  being  assigned  to  each 
wigwam,  and  soon  fifty  or  more  Indian  families  were 
established  in  homes  which  at  least  were  deemed 
comfortable,  and  which  were  really  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  filthy  and  crowded  huts  of  their  child- 
hood. 

The  Indians  were  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  to  adopt  the  cuscoms  of  civilized  life,  while 
their  intellectual  and  moral  training  received  from  Mr. 
Eliot  the  most  constant  and  careful  attention.  With 
their  new  and  spacious  room  for  educational  pur- 
poses a  new  era  opened,  aud  soon  a  large  number 
were  engaged  in  study  and  making,  according  to  all 
reports,  commendable  progress.    An  Indian  by  the 
name  of  Monequasaen,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
under  training,  was  engaged  as  teacher.    Governor  i 
Endicot  and  Rev.  John  Wilson,  of  Boston,  testified  ''. 
at  the  time  respecting  the  good  qualifications  of  this  i 
man  for  his  work.    He  could  read,  spell  and  write  I 
English  as  well  at  least  as  most  of  the  English  teacb- 


era  of  that  day — while  all  his  iostructioa  was  given 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  Mr.  Eliot.  ^  As 
to  the  Sabbath  services,  we  learn  from  Oookin  nhat 
■'  upon  the  Lord's  days,  fast  days  and  lecture  days, 
the  people  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  drum  (for  bells 
they  yet  have  not)  twice  each  day." ' 

This  school  at  Natick,  Mr.  Eliot  plainly  designed 
as  a  seminary  for  the  higher  education  of  the  bright- 
est and  moat  promising  among  the  Indian  yoang  men 
of  his  acqnaintance,  that  such  might  be  fitted  for 
instructors  in  less  favored  localities;  and  in  this  re- 
spect his  hopes  were-at  least  partially  realized.  It 
was  early  discovered  by  this  sharp-sighted,  as  well  aa 
devotedly  pious  man,  that  the  exhortations  of  the 
Indians  in  their  own  tongue  had  a  remarkable  effect, 
especially  upon  strangers  who  might  be  present  at 
their  religions  meetings  (and  the  presence  of  snch 
was  not  uncommon),  and  so  he  established  the  cus- 
tom of  selecting  two  of  the  scholars  for  each  Sabbath 
"to  exercise,"  as  it  was  termed;  that  is,  to  repeat 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  he  read  them,  to  offer 
prayer  and  to  give,  in  their  own  language,  the  sab- 
stance  of  his  disconrses.  Mr.  Eliot  himself  cate- 
chised the  adults  when  he  was  present  on  the  Sab- 
bath, as  he  often  was,  for  many  years,  while  the 
children  were  catechised  by  Monequossen. 

The  material,  intellectual  and  religions  concerns  of 
the  Plantation  having  baen  provided  for  by  these 
arrangements,  Mr.  Eliot  now  directed  his  attention  to 
the  mode  of  civil  government  which  it  would  be  best 
for  the  Indians  to  adopt.  Though,  in  a  sense,  they 
were  not  absolutely  independent,  but  were  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  English  colony,  it  seems  to  have  been 
expected  on  all  sides  that  they  would  adopt  what  we 
may  call  municipal  regulations  of  their  own,  and  the 
form  and  scope  of  these  became,  at  a  very  early  day, 
a  serious  matter. 

Under  his  supreme  regard  for  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  Mr.  Eliot's  ideas  respecting  the  best  form  of 
civil  government  differed  from  those  entertained  by 
most  of  the  Puritan  leaders.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
friends  in  England,  he  exclaimed,  "O  the  blessed 
day  in  England  when  the  Word  of  God  shall  be  their 
Magna  Charter  and  chief  law-book,  and  when  all 
lawyers  must  be  divines  to  study  the  Scriptnrea." 

Entertaining  such  views,  it  is  not  aarprising  that 
Mr.  Eliot  proposed  to  the  Indians  that  for  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Natick  Plantation  they  should  adopt 
the  Mosaic  code  so  far  as  it  relates  to  civil  officers. 
"England,'*  he  assured  them,  "did  floarish  happily 
under  that  kind  of  government,"  alluding,  as  Profes- 
sor Francis  supposes,  to  King  Alired'«  institotiomi, 
after  he  had  expelled  the  Danes  from  Great  Britain. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Indiana  to  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Eliot. 
August  6, 1651,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Praying  In- 
diana was  held  in  Natick,  but  how  far  those  who 
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came  from  the  other  Christian  settlements  partici- 
pated in  this  electioD  of  civil  lulers  we  are  not  in- 
formed. The  most  we  know  is  that  a  ruler  of  a  hun- 
dred, two  rulers  of  fifties  and  rulers  of  tena  were 
chosen  after  Mr.  Eliot  had  prayed  and  expounded  to 
them  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Exodus.  For  the 
ruler  of  one  hundred,  Totherswamp  was  selected, 
who  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  distinguished  for 
uncommon  ability  and  moral  wonh.  Wdban,  to 
whom  the  reader  has  been  already  introduced,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  captains  of  fifties.  Ten  captains  of 
tens  were  also  elected,  and  these  Mr.  Eliot  denomi- 
nated </<AinjTOJ«»,  after,  as  he  informs  us,  the  custom 
of  the  mother  country,  when,  for  a  little  time,  a  simi- 
lar form  of  government  prevailed  there.  Then  each 
man  was  requested  to  name  his  leader  among  the 
tithingmen,  and,  this  being  done,  the  organization 
of  the  civil  government  was  complete.  A  day  was 
named  for  entering  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  God, 
which  was  also  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer.  When 
first  the  rulers  and  then  the  people  had  taken  upon 
themselves  the  solemn  vow  to  live  according  to  the 
commands  of  the  Most  High,  Mr.  Eliot's  heart  was 
full  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

To  show  how  these  rulers  demeaned  themselves  in 
office,  the  following  incident  may  be  related :  Tother- 
swamp, or  Toteswamp,  as  he  was  sometimes  called, 
the  ruler  of  the  hundred,  had  sent  his  son,  a  boy  of 
eleven  years,  to  one  of  the  settlements  nearer  Boston 
to  purchase  some  supplies.  The  lad  found  in  that 
place  ttiree  of  the  most  vicious  from  the  Praying  In- 
dians, who  were  making  themselves  drunk  upon  sev- 
eral quarts  of  strong  liquor  which  they  had  obtained 
from  the  English.  One  of  these  men  gave  the 
boy  a  little  rum  in  a  spoon,  and  another,  forced  him 
to  drink  from  a  bottlf  till  he  was  thoroughly  intoxi- 
cated; then  they  cried  out,  '•  We  will  now  see  whether 
your  father  will  punish  us  for  drunkenness,  since  you 
are  drunk  as  well  as  we."  Then  a  fight  commenced 
among  the  intoxicated  Indiana,  and  the  boy  did  not 
return  home  till  the  next  day.  The  news  of  their 
shameful  proceeding  reached  Mr.  Eliot  just  as  he  was 
leaving  Ms  Roxbury  home  to  pass  the  Sabbath  in 
Natick,  and  he  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
particularly  as  one  of  the  offenders  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  as  an  interpreter,  and  was  depended 
upon  to  aid  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
language.  The  rulers  were  wbely  left  to  try  the  case. 
The  position  of  Toteswamp  was  especially  trying,  but 
in  the  final  decision  the  just  magistrate,  rather  than 
the  father,  prevailed.  His  hoy,  he  said,  had  often 
been  warned  against  being  fonnd  in  the  company  of 
the  wicked,  so  that, though  grievously  sinned  against, 
he  was  far  from  being  guiltless,  and  deserved  punish- 
ment After  mature  deliberation  the  verdict  ren- 
dered was  as  follows:  The  three  chief  offenders 
should  sit  in  the  stocks  a  long  time,  and  then  receive 
thirty  lashes  each  at  the  whipping-post,  while  the 
boy  shonld  sit  in  the  stocks  a  little  while,  and  then 


be  whipped  by  his  father  in  the  schoul-room,  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  Indian  children — and  this  ver- 
dict, we  are  assured,  was  faithfully  carried  out. 

In  1658,  the  tract  of  2000  acres  constituting  the 
Natick  Plantation  being  deemed  loo  small,  Mr.  Eliot 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an  enlargement  and 
readjustment  of  its  boundaries.  His  petition  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  "  to  lay  out  conve- 
nient bounds  to  Natick,  out  of  the  common  lands  ad- 
joining, and  also  to  treat  with  Dedham,  and  compound 
with  them  for  such  lands  as  lye  adjoining  to  y*  said 
place,  and  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  Indians." 
This  committee  laid  out  and  assigned  to  the  Indian 
settlement  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  north  and  west 
of  the  2000  acres  which  had  been  donated  by  Dedham 
in  1650,  But  about  4000  acres  of  this  tract  were 
claimed  by  Dedham,  and  this  town  appealed  to  the 
General  Court  for  redress.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  May,  1662,  "  to  make  final  issue  of  the 
controversy  between  the  town  of  Dedham  aud  the 
Indiana  at  Natick."  About  a  year  later  this  commit- 
;  tee  reported,  when  the  General  Court  "judgeth  it 
I  meete  to  grant  Dedham  8000  acres  of  land  in  any 
j  convenient  place  or  places,  where  it  can  be  found 
free  from  former  grants ;  provided  Dedham  accept 
this  offer,"  Dedham  appears  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  for  two  years  later  these  8000 
acres  were  laid  out  for  Dedham,  at  Deerfield,  iu  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  settlement  appears  to  have  prospered  until 
1675,  and  it  was  estimated  a  little  before  this  date 
that  the  whole  number  of  Praying  Indians,  chiefly 
in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  amounted  to  3600, 
of  whom  300  at  least  belonged  to  the  Natick  com- 
munity. 

We  come  now  to  the  sad  part  of  this  Indian  his- 
tory. King  Philip  was  the  son  of  Massasoit,  with 
whom  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  made  a  treaty  that 
was  carefully  observed  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
Philip  was  ambitious,  crafty  and  unscrupulous  to  the 
last  degree.  Deeming  himself  grievously  insulted 
and  wronged  by  the  whites,  he  attempted  to  unite  all 
the  Indian  tribes  in  Southern  New  England  in  an 
effort  to  exterminate  the  colonists;  and  in  this  at- 
tempt nearly  succeeded.  So  general  was  this  alliance 
that  all  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country  fell 
under  suspicion  and  were  ctrefiilly  watched.  A  few 
from  the  Natick  Plantation  were  induced  to  join 
Philip,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Praying  Indians 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeals  and  remained  loyal 
to  the  whitHs.  But  nothing  could  appease  the  jeal- 
ouRV  and  calm  the  fears  of  the  English. 

Orders  were  soon  issued  for  the  arrest  and  removal 
of  the  Praying  Indians  of  this  vicinity.  Captain 
Tom,  who  was  among  the  early  residents  of  the  Na- 
tick Plantation,  and  one  of  the  most  respected  of 
the  converts,  was  seized  at  Grafton  and  taken  to 
Boston,  tried  and  condemned  to  be  hung  before 
3Ir.  Eliot  was  aware  of  his  peril.    "  I  went  to 
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the  prison  to  comfort  him,"  wrote  Mr.  Eliot.  "  I 
dealt  faithfully  with  him  to  confess  if  it  were  true 
whereof  he  is  accepted,  and  for  which  he  is  con- 
demned. I  believe  he  saith  truth."  Mr.  Eliot  was 
with  him  at  his  execution  :  "  On  the  ladder  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  said:  'I  never  did  lift  up 
hand  against  the  English.' "  No  doubt  Captain  Tom 
was  innocent. 

A  Captain  Mosely  commanded  the  troops  that  were 
sent  to  seize  the  Praying  Indians  at  Marlborough. 
Arriving  in  the  night,  the  soldiers  surrounded  the 
fort,  seized  the  Indians,  tied  their  hands  behind 
them,  connected  them  together  after  the  manner  of 
the  slave-drivers  of  a  generation  ago,  and  hurried 
them  off  toward  Boston.  In  Oct.,  1675,  Captain  Pren- 
tiss, with  a  company  of  horsemen,  seized  the  Indians 
on  the  Natick  Plantation.  No  resistance  was  offered 
by  the  two  hundred  men,  women  and  children  who 
were  then  living  peaceably  in  Natick,  but  they  col- 
lected together  a  part  of  their  goods,  deposited  them 
in  the  carts  which  the  military  had  brought,  and 
marched  under  the  leadership  of  their  captors  to  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  United  States  Arsenal  at 
Watertown.  At  that  point  Mr.  Eliot  met  them  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  and  cheer  them  in 
their  great  sorrow.  The  tide  serving,  at  midnight 
they  were  taken  on  board  some  barges  and  removed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Deer  Island,  in  Boston 
Harbor. 

The  Court  had  directed  the  county  treasurer  "  to 
take  care  for  the  provision  of  these  Indians,"  so  as  "  to 
prevent  their  perishing  by  any  extremity ;''  but  the 
winter  following  was  terribly  severe,  the  snow  was 
deep,  their  clothing  was  insufficient,  and  from  all  ac- 
counts their  provisions  barely  served  to  prevent 
starvation.  When  visited  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Grookin,  during  the  month  of  December,  1675,  they 
were  found  patient  under  their  trials,  but  suffering 
greatly. 

This  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
at  Boston  was  cowardly  and  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
Their  plea  that  their  action  was  taken  as  well  for  the 
safety  of  the  Indians  as  for  their  own,  was  a  subter- 
fuge unworthy  of  reasonable  men,  and  cannot  be  con- 
demned too  severely. 

As  to  the  Natick  Indians,  eight  in  number,  who 
were  found  with  Philip's  warriors  and  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  English,  all  were  condemned  to  die,  after 
several  trials. 

"  Meantime,"  says  the  old  Indian  chronicle,  "  Mr. 
JEliot  and  Captain  Ougging  (Gookin)  pleaded  so  very 
hard  for  the  Indiam  that  the  whole  Council  knew  not 
what  to  do  about  them.  They  hearkened  to  Mr.  Eliot 
for  his  Gravity,  Age  and  Wisdom,  and  also  for  that 
he  hath  been  the  chief  Instrument  that  the  Lord  hath 
made  use  of  in  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen  ;  and  was  their  Teacher  till  the  time  that 
some  Indians  were  brought  up  in  the  University  to 
supply  his  place.   But  for  Captain  Guggins,  why  such 


a  wise  Council  as  they  should  be  so  overbournc  by 
him  cannot  be  judged  otherwise  than  because  of  his 
daily  troubling  them  with  his  Impertinencies  and 
multitudinous  Speeches,  insomuch  that  it  was  told 
him  on  the  Bench  by  a  very  worthy  Person  (Captain 
Oliver)  then  present,  that  he  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
fined among  his  Indians  than  to  sit  on  the  Bench. 

"  But  so  it  was  that  by  one  and  two  at  a  time  most 
of  these  eight  Indians  (and  four  were  sent  afterwards 
on  the  same  account)  were  let  loose  by  Night." 

Plainly  the  writer  of  the  above  was  influenced  by 
strong  prejudices,  for  Mr.  Gookin,  as  superintendent 
of  the  Indians  that  acknowledged  fealty  to  the  Gen"- 
eral  Court,  was  not  only  benevolent,  but  wise  and 
discreet. 

The  Natick  Indians  imprisoned  on  Deer  Island  ap- 
pear to  have  been  divided  into  four  companies  in 
1676,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Englishmen  in 
different  towns  of  the  Province.  The  first  company 
were  sent  to  Medford  to  James  Rummeny  Marsh — 
twenty-five  men  and  twenty-five  women  and  children, 
The  second  company,  we  are  told,  "  live  near  Natick 
adjoining  to  garison-house"  of  Andrew  Dewin  and 
his  sons — ten  men  and  forty  women  and  children. 
The  third  company,  "  with  Waban,"  seem  to  have 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Miller  and  Cap-^, 
tain  Prentiss,  "  neare  the'Falls  of  Charles  River" — ^ 
twelve  men  and  fifty  women  and  children.  The 
fourth  company  were  "  at  Nonantum,"  on  land  belong- 
ing to  John  Cooms,  and  were  employed  by  him  and 
others  on  their  farms — fifteen  men  and  sixty  women 
and  children.  Total,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven- 
Besides  these,  about  thirty  were  "put  out  to  service 
to  the  English,"  "three  were  executed,"  "above 
twenty  ran  away."' 

The  death  of  King  Philip,  who  was  shot  by  a 
treacherous  Indian  in  August,  1676,  brought  to  an 
end  this  most  cruel  and  destructive  war  which  he 
inaugurated,  and  some  of  the  Natick  Indians  soon 
began  to  return  to  their  homes ;  but  sickness  and 
death  had  greatly  reduced  their  numbers.  Mr.  Eliot 
bore  the  most  ample  testimony  to  their  patience,  for- 
giving spirit  and  adherence  to  Christian  principle 
under  their  sore  trials.  But  they  came  back  poor  and 
disheartened.  To  repair  the  wastes  occasioned  by 
their  enforced  absence  for  a  year  or  more  was  not  a 
pleasant  undertaking. 

Their  school  and  religious  services  were  resumed, 
for  their  old  friend  and  guide  was  yet  among  them 
when  the  feebleness  and  infirmities  of  old  age  would 
permit ;  but  while  they  were  in  a  measure  prosperous 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, they  never  recovered  from  the  shock  expe- 
rienced through  the  unjust  and  cruel  treatment  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  Province. 


1  Quoted  from  Shattuck's  Manuscript  by  BIglow,  but  greatly  con- 
densed as  given  above,  '  ■ 
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During  the  early  piirt  of  the  period  indicated 
above,  the  condition  of  Natick  was  anomalous.  At 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  simply 
an  Indian  settlement,  as  it  had  been  for  fifty  years. 
The  land  was  owned  by  the  Indians,  and  so  far  as  it 
was  cleared  and  cultivated  this  was  done  by  the  Indi- 
ans. They  claimed  the  fish  in  the  lakes,  ponds  and 
atreamp,  and,  po  far  as  municipal  government  was 
maintained,  the  laws  were  made  and  executed  by  the 
Indians.  Their  school  had  an  Indian  teacher  and 
their  Sabbath  services  were  conducted  by  one  of  their 
own  nationality.  And'  yet  it  is  plain  that  their 
contact  with  the  whites  was  gradually  modifying  their 
characters  and'  nearly  all  their  habits  and  customs. 
After  the  trial  of  the  Mosaic  Code,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  they  were  ready  to 
substitute  other  officers  for  their  captains  of  hundreds, 
fifties  and  tens. 

Many  of  them  had  learned  to  write  and  one,  at 
least,  had  become  a  skillful  penman,  as  the  stray 
leaves  of  their  records  now  in  the  office  of  the  town 
clerk  of  Natick  attest,  though  the  items  contained 
in  these  are  generally  without  date  and  largely  in  the 
Indian  language.  Before  1719  they  were  transacting 
their  public  business  like  any  of  the  neighboring 
towns  and  recording  their  proceedings  in  the  most 
methodical  and  legible  manner. 

How  many  there  were  of  the  Indians  who  regarded 
the  Natick  Plantation  as  their  home,  from  1700  to 
1725,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  In  1678  there 
were  212  "  Praying  Indians  "  in  Natick,  and  about 
ninety  years  later  there  were  only  thij'ty-seven.  The 
historian  Bacon  lecords  a  tradition  that  about  the 
year  1700  three  hundred  Indians  paraded  at  an  Indi- 
an training  in  this  place.  It  must  not  be  understood 
that  all  of  these  belonged  in  Natick,  for  in  the  most 
prosperous  days  of  the  plantation,  just  before  King 
Philip's  war,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  entire  adult 
population  of  the  place  equaled  this  number. 

If  this  parade  ever  took  place,  the  three  hundred 
Indian  soldiers  must  have  come  largely  from  other 
Indian  settlements  in  the  region. 

The  Indians  kept  records  of  all  their  business  as  a 
plantation  certainly  after  the  year  1700,  but  a  large 
part  of  these  have  perished. 

Under  the  date  of  1702  an  account  has  been  pre- 
served of  "a  meeting  of  selectmen  and  principall  In- 
dians of  the  Town  of  Natick,"  to  run  certain  boun- 


dary lincfl.  in  1708  a"  Tything  Unan"  and  coDBtables 
were  chosen,  at  which  time  Thomas  Waban,  son  of 
the  old  Indian  chief  of  Nonantum  and  Natick  in 
1G50,  was  "  Town  Clerk,"  making  his  entries  in  the 
records  in  the  best  style  of  JCiiglish  town  officers.  In 
]71()  the  town  ollicers  "were  sworn  in"  as  well  as 
chosen,  and  this  was,  doubtless,  a  common  proceed- 
ing. Later  we  have  a  "list  of  the  haires  of  the 
plantation  or  proprietary  of  Natick,"  and  in  this  list 
thirty-three  names  are  given.  From  1728,  in  a  sepa- 
rate record-book  from  the  one  about  to  be  described, 
we  have  regular  proprietors'  records,  which  are  made 
up  largely  of  the  acts  of  Indian  committees  in  laying 
out  lands,  the  whole  being  approved  of  and  assented 
to  by  Francis  Fullam,  Esq.  Mr.  Fullam  was,  at  that 
time,  superintendent  of  such  of  the  Indians  as 
acknowledged  fealty  to  the  English  government  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetti  Bay,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court.  He  resided  in  Wes- 
ton, and  for  many  years  appears  to  have  been  present 
at  most  of  the  business  meetings  of  the  Indians,  by 
whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 

The  Indian  committees  for  laying  out  lands  often 
signed  the  surveys  with  their  marks. 

In  1733  Thomas  Peagan,  Jr.,  was  chosen  "Saxton," 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting  swine  were  permitted  to 
go  at  large  in  the  plantation. 

William  Robinson,  of  Sudbury,  and  Elizabeth  Tom, 
of  Natick,  had  their  intention  of  marriage  published 
June  7,  1735. 

Going  back  a  few  years  in  the  order  of  time,  there 
is  inserted  here  an  Indian  document  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  taken  from  their  second  book  of  records, 
and  the  whole  entry  is  made  in  extremely  beautiful 
handwriting,  but  by  whom  does  not  appear. 

At  a  General  Town  Meeting  of  ye  Propriators,  Freeholders  and  In-- 
habitants  of  ye  Town  of  Naticli,  Orderly  "Warned  and  Met  together  Ou 
Monday  the  lUh  Day  of  May  1719. 

"  iBt.  In  Order  to  ye  better  Stateing,  Distinguishing,  Knowing  and 
Settling  the  I'roprietoiB  and  Propiieleo  of  ye  Lands  in  Kiitick  and  rents 
of  ye  money  of  tlio  Mupnncogo  Lands,  and  also  of  the  freeholders  Dis- 
trict from  the  other  Inhabitants  of  Natick,  also  to  order  How  ye  "Yearly 
Payments  of  yo  s^  Itents  Sliall  be  Itec*  for  ye  future  of  the  llon^J'" 
Trustees  and  paid  to  tlie  Indian  Propriety  of  Naticli  lands. 

"2dly.  To  take  Etfectual  care  to  prevent  Stripp  and  Waste  of  Wood  and 
Timber,  Standing,  Lying  or  Growing  on  ye  Conion  and  Undivided 
Lands  in  Natick  or  the  Unnecessary  Selling  of  yo  Timber,  Poles  or  Trees 
from  Said  Comons. 

"3rdly.  To  Take  Effectual  Care  that  Each  Person's  allottment  of  yo 
Land  in  Naticlt,  now  Ijaid  out  and  to  he  Laid  out  by  Mr.  Jones,  Surveyor, 
ho  very  Exactly  <i  Truly  Recorded,  and  that  ye  Surveyor  be  j.aid  fur 
Laying  out  of  tho  Same. 

Franois  Fui.laji,  Esqr.,  Present  at  Si^  Mkttino. 
""Voted  unanimously  at  the  above  SaidMeoting  lliat  Abraham  Speen, 
.lames  Speen,  Bloses  Speen,  Josiali  Speen,  lenac  Speen,  John  Speen, 
Isaac  Muniquasin,  Joiin  Wansamugs  heirs  of,  Capt.  Tlionias  Waban, 
Thomas  Peagan,  Simond  Epiiraim,  IJeujumln  Tray,  Sanjuol  Bow  man, 
Sam"  Wills  Riglit,  Sam"  Oinpatawin,  Hannah  Tahunsng,  Suluniuu 
Thomas  In  Maquahos  Kight,  Israel  Pumhamon  alias  Bnmnimarsh,  Sam- 
uel Abraham  and  also  John  Neesunmin  if  he  Live  and  Dye  In  ye  "Woike 
of  ye  Gospel  Ministry  In  Natick,  Shall  bo  henceforward  Allowed,  Held, 
Reputed  and  Distinguished  to  bo  yo  Only  and  true  proprietors  of  Nnllck, 
to  whom  tiio  Itontsand  tho  Money  of  tho  Mnguncoge  Lands  shall  from 
Time  to  Tyme  Hereafter  be  paid  by  such  Person  Or  Persons  as  Shall,  In- 
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'behfilf  of  the  Indians,  receive  the  Same  of  ye  Trustees,  &  also  the  whole 
property  or  Bight  to  all  the  Conion  ami  TlnJivlded  Lands  in  the  bounds 
of  the  Town  of  Xatick  to  be  to  s^'  Proprietors  anil  their  heii"8  for 
ETer,  ye  said  Neesnumin  to  have  equal  Share  in  S**  Rent  T\Ioney  During 
]iis  cuntinaance  in  ye  Ministry  in  Nutick.  Each  Proprietor's  propor- 
tion iu  the  nrst  Division  of  Lauds  to  he  as  followeth." 

Then  follows  the  allotment  of  sixty  acres  of  land  to 
each  of  these  proprietors,  with  the  number  of  the  page 
of  the  record-book  upon  which  the  surveys  are  re- 
corded. 

At  the  same  meeting  certain  persons,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-seven,  are  designated  to  "be  Known 
and  Distinguished  For  Ever  Hereafter,"  "  by  the 
name  of  freeholders,"  the  same  to  have  no  right  to 
any  "Rent  Jloney  "  or  to  any  later  division  of  land 
in  said  Xatick. 

To  eleven  of  these  were  assigned  severally  sixty 
acres  of  land,  to  one  fifty  acres,  and  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining fifteen,  thirty  acres ;  but  upon  what  principle 
this  distribution  was  made,  we  know  not. 

This  action  disposed  of  2360  acres  of  the  common 
land. 

At  the  same  meeting  Francis  FuUam,  Esq.,  was 
constituted  the  agent  of  the  Indians  to  receive  and 
pay  out  their  rent  money,  and  to  see  that  the  above- 
mentioned  allotments  of  land  should  "  be  very  exactly 
recorded  in  the  New  town  book." 

To  understand  this  matter  of  rent  money,  it  should 
here  be  stated  that  the  Magunkook  lands  lay  orig- 
inally beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Natick,  but 
by  an  exchange  of  territory  with  Sherborn,  a  part  of 
them  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Natick  Indians. 
On  the  petition  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot,  1000  acres  had  been 
granted,  soon  after  1669,  to  this  plantation,  and  he 
there  established  a  school.  Mr.  Gookin  speaks  of 
"Magunkaquog  as  the  seventh  of  the  Old  Praying 
Towns,"  and  oftherebeing  "  eleven  families  and  about 
55  souls"  in  the  place.  In  1715  the  trustees  of  "  The 
Hopkins  Donation  "  aaked  of  the  General  Court  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
Natick  "a  tract  of  waste-land,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Magunkaquog,"  and  this  petition 
was  granted. 

The  territory  thus  acquired,  with  lands  lying  west 
of  it,  was  incorporated  in  1724  into  a  township  called 
Hopkinton.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  In- 
dians that  they  should  receive  an  annual  rental  for 
the  lands  which  they  parted  with,  arid  this  was  paid 
to  their  agent,  and  distributed  by  him  among  the 
Natick  Indians  for  thirty-five  years  or  more  after 
the  sale  of  the  lands.  The  territory  conveyed  consti- 
tates  at  this  time  portions  of  Hopkinton  and  Ashland.' 

The  town  officers  appear  to  have  been  all  Indiana 
until  the  March  meeting  in  1733,  when  Thomas  Ellis 
was  chosen  one  of  the  tithingmen  and  John  Sawin 
one  of  the  constables.  A  year  later  (in  the  presence 
of  Francis  Fullam,  Esq.)  Thomas  Peagan  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  David  Morse  town  clerk,  with 
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three  Indians  as  selectmen.  The  other  officers  were 
divided  about  equally  between  the  whites  and  the  In- 
dians. 

The  last  clerk  of  the  proprietors  made  his  last  entry 
in  their  records  in  1787,  and  this  informs  us  that,  at 
that  date,  there  were  in  Natick  several  small  pieces 
of  undivided  land  of  no  great  value,  which  they  de- 
sired of  the  General  Court  power  to  sell  and  liberty  to 
divide  the  net  proceeds  among  themselves.  In  1764 
there  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  township  sixty-five 
white  families,  and  it  is  stated  that,  at  that  time,  the 
whites  greatly  outnumbered  the  Indians. 

January  3,  1745,  Natick  was  constituted  a  pre- 
cinct, or  parish,  by  the  action  of  the  General  Court. 
By  this  change  the  responsibility  for  the  regulation  of 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  township  passed  from  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  whites,  and  the  former  lost  what  they  niaj'' 
have  deemed  their  citizenship.  From  this  time  on- 
ward no  Indian  held  a  town  office,  but  consider- 
ably later,  it  is  said,  not  fi  few  of  the  white  members 
of  the  church  voted  for  an  Indian  as  deacon. 

1745.  At  this  date  the  history  of  Natick  as  a 
township,  as  this  term  is  generally  understood,  be- 
gins. 

The  action  of  the  General  Court  by  which  this 
change  was  effected  was  as  follows: 

*'  In  the  House  of  Ilepresent'*^^,  3d  Jan.,  1745,  voted  that  the  Planta- 
tion known  by  the  name  of  Natick,  and  lying  in  the  County  of  Middlo- 
Box,  be  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a  Precinct  or  Parish  ;  and  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Said  Plantation  are  hereby  endowed  with  all  the  Privileges,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  Duties  which  the  Inhabitants  of  other  Pi-ecincts  or 
Parishes,  as  such,  are,  by  the  laws  of  the  Province,  endowed  with  or 
subjected  to  ;  and  whereas  the  said  Plantation  is  not  annexed  to  any 
township  within  this  province,  and  cannot  by  law  raise  monies  for  lay- 
iTig  out  and  maintaining  their  highways,  for  the  support  of  their  poor, 
and  for  maintaining  a  school ;  It  is  further  voted  that  the  Parish  Asses- 
sors in  8"^  Piaiitatioo,  the  Parish  Constables,  or  Collectors,  to  collect  all 
such  sums  as  at  a  Parish  meeting  regularly  warned  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  voted  to  bo  raised  for  the  uses  and  services  aforesaid,  and  tho 
Parish  Committee  shall  have  tho  same  Power  in  Said  Precinct  or  Parish, 
with  respect  to  the  Privileges  aforesaid,  as  the  Selectmen  of  any  town 
have  by  law  iu  Such  Town," 

In  this  manner  Nfiitick  became,  for  nearly  all  im- 
portant purposes,  a  town  under  the  name  of  a  parish, 
and  such  it  continued  to  be  for  the  space  of  thirty-six 
years. 

April  23,  1746  another  act  appears  to  have  been 
passed,  as  follows  : 

"Whereas  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Natick  are  Indians  and  the 
minister  there  isiu  a  great  measure  supported  by  charitable  donations  or 
funds  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  tho  Indians  and  it  is  reasonable 
that  the  House  for  Public  Worship  should  alwaysbe  placed  convenient 
for  them,  it  is  further  ordered  that  no  vote  or  acts  of  the  S"!  Parish  of 
Natick  for  altering  the  place  of  Public  Worship  shall  be  deemed  valid  or 
have  any  effect  until  they  are  approved  by  this  Court." 

This  explains  the  reason  why  there  was  so  much 
difficulty,  for  many  years,  in  building  a  meeting- 
house and  establishing  public  worship  in  the  centre 
of  the  township,  even  after  this  part  of  the  parish  had 
become  populous. 

The  General  Court  having  provided  for  the  first 
parish  meeting,  it  was  legally  warned  and  opened  by 
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David  Morse  May  12,  1746,  with  EbcDczer  Felch  as 
moderator. 

Tho  Parish  Committee  chosen  consisted  of  Ebenezer 
Felch,  Edward  Ward,  Ciiptain  John  Goodenow, 
Lieutenant  Timothy  Bacon  and  John  Coolidge. 
Ebenezer  Felch  wa3  elected  parish  clerk,  and,  with 
Captain  John  Goodenow  and  Lieutenant  Timothy 
Bacon,  constituted  the  first  Board  of  AsBessors  ;  John 
Bacon  and  Jonathan  Carver  were  chosen  constables, 
and  the  other  oflices  belonging  to  the  organization  of 
a  township  were  filled,  including  the  choice  of  Thomas 
Sawin  and  Daniel  Bacon  as  "  deer  reves." 

The  parish  meetings,  for  years,  were  chiefly  held  in 
the  meeting-house  at  South  Natick.  May  22,  1749, 
the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house  at  South  Natick 
having  been  previously  determined  upon,  the  parish 
voted  "  to  give  the  Indians  an  equal  privilege  with 
them  (selves)  in  a  new  meeting-house  if  they  will  meet 
with  them,"  and  the  same  year  "  two  thousand  pound, 
old  Tenor,"  were  raised  "  ia  order  to  the  carrying  on 
the  work"  of  building.  During  nearly  all  of  the 
time  that  Natick  was  a  parish,  movements  were  made 
to  induce  the  Indian  preachers  at  South  Natick, 
Messrs.  Peabody  and  Badger,  to  consent  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  church  edifice  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
the  establishment  of  Christian  ordinances  here.  Under 
the  head  "  Ecclesiastical  "  of  this  historical  sketch, 
those  matters  will  be  fully  considered. 

Under  the  date  of  February  15,  1749-50,  we  find 
the  first  of  along  series  of  notifications  regarding  per- 
sons who  came  from  time  to  time  to  Natick  to  reside : 

'*  To  Mr.  Sumner  Morse,  constable  of  the  Parish  of  Natick.  We  the 
committee  of  the  (ParielO  of  Naticli  being  informed  that  Kbonezor  Wil- 
son and  Jane  Penneman,  widow,  are  come  to  reside  or  dwell  in  this  Par- 
ish, and  not  having  been  here  eleven  raoutlis,  you  are  therefore  hereby  re- 
quired in  his  Mivjesty's  name  forthwith  to  warn  the  above  named  per- 
sona forthwith  to  depart  out  of  this  Parish  and  stay  no  longer  therein, 
and  make  return  of  this  warrant  with  your  doings  thereon  to  myself  as 
speedily  as  may  be,    By  order  of  the  Parish  Committee. 

"  Edenezer  Felch,  Parish  Clerk." 

This  warrant  was  immediately  executed. 

The  parish  records  show  that  from  1750  to  1772 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  (beside  "  their 
children  "  in  a  number  of  instances),  who  had  come 
to  the  parish  to  reside,  received  similar  warrrings  to 
leave.  In  the  later  cases  of  this  description  the 
words  "  not  permitted  "  are  inserted  in  the  warning, 
and  in  one  instance  the  person  named  was  "  a  Molatto 
Girl."  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  in  its  early 
years  the  Natick  parish  did  as  some  of  the  towns  in 
New  Hampshire,  settled  about  the  same  time,  were 
accustomed  to  do,  viz.:  they  warned  out  every  family 
that  should  come  in  to  reside,  no  matter  how  high  its 
standing  might  have  been  in  the  place  from  whence  it 
came. 

This  proceeding,  which  seems  to  us  so  objection- 
able, was  merely  to  comply  with  the  law  regarding 
strangers  obtaining  a  residence  in  any  particular  lo- 
cality, thus  preventing  tho  accumulation  of  paupers 
in  any  town  or  parish. 


But  whatever  its  purpose  may  have  been,  the  whole 
matter  must  have  had  a  disagreeahlo  aspect,  and  tho 
custom  (except  in  special  cases)  seems  to  have  been 
wisely  discontinued  after  1772. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  records  of  the  Na- 
tick parish  furnish  us  but  little  more  than  a  full  and 
intelligible  account  of  all  that  was  done  in  the  way 
of  laying  out  roads,  building  bridges,  establishing 
boundaries,  raising  and  paying  out  money  for  public 
improvements  and  other  matters  of  a  similstr  nature. 

The  following  from  the  parish  records  is  of  inter- 
est 

"  To  the  Btleclmm  of  Natick : 

*'  GenttameH:  These  are  to  give  Notice  that  I  have  taken  in  to 
Dwell  with  nie  Abraham  Parkhust,  his  wife,  Hannah,  and  five  cliil- 
drou,  tIz.,  Abraham,  William,  Jolin,  Hannah  and  Iluth,  lost  from 
Waltham — under  low  circumstances,  came  to  me  the  13  day  of  Instant 
Sep'. 

"Jauks  Beal. 

"  Natick,  Sept.  28,  1763." 

This  notice,  recorded  as  it  is,  doubtless  saved  the 
family  named  from  being  warned  out  of  the  Parish, 
as  Mr.  Beal  thus  became  responsible  for  its  mainten- 
ance. 

In  1774,  when  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British 
Government  were  awakening  indignation  and  the 
spirit  of  resistance  all  over  the  land,  this  parish  chose 
a  Committee  of  Inspection  and  Correspondence  "  to 
carry  into  execution  the  agreement  and  association 
of  the  late  respectable  Continental  Congress,"  and 
this  important  committee  was  composed  of  Captain 
John  Coolidge,  Mr.  Peletiah  Morse,  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Boden,  Captain  Joseph  Morse  and  Lieutenant 
Abel  Perry.  Of  the  doings  of  this  committee  we 
have  no  particular  information,  but,  like  similar  com- 
mittees all  over  the  land,  it  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  all  it  could  do  in  watching  and  reporting 
the  movements  of  the  Tories,  and  carrying  into  exer 
cution  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Continental  and 
Provincial  Conventions. 

May  12,  1775,  the  parish  was  called  upon  "to  see 
if  the  inhabitants  will  provide  Guns  and  Blankets 
for  Soldiers  that  are  going  into  the  Service,  that  are 
destitute."  In  this  case  the  action  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  aflarmative.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  relieve  "  Capt.  Joseph  Morse,  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam Boden  and  Lieut.  Abel  Perry  from  being  Se- 
lectmen"  (or  rather  Parish  Committee),  because  they 
were  "going  into  the  Massachusetts  service,"  and  to 
appoint  "  Lieut.  Timothy  Smith,  Elijah  Goodenow 
and  William  Bacon  in  their  room." 

Of  the  part  borne  by  the  people  of  Natick  in  the 
memorable  conflict  with  the  British,  at  Concord  and 
Lexington,  April  19, 1775,  our  knowledge  is  very  lim- 
ited. All  that  we  know  comes  to  us  through  the 
statements  of  the  historian,  William  Biglow  (1830), 
but  as  he  had  the  facts  which  he  gives  us  from  eye- 
witnesses of,  and  participants  in,  the  fight,  they  may 
be  deemed  reliable. 

Earlier  in  the  month  intimations  eecm  to  have 
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reached  Xatick  that  a  body  of  British  troops  were 
about  to  march  upon  Concord,  and  so  the  Natick  sol- 
diers were  not  wholly  unprepared  to  leave  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  and  "  every  man,"  as  one  of  the 
survivors  expressed  it,  "  was  on  that  morning  a  min- 
ute-man." "The  alarm  was  given  eiirly,  and  all 
marched,  full  of  spirit  and  energy  to  meet  the  Brit- 
ish. But  few  had  an  opportunity  to  attack  them," 
because  when  the  men  arrived  from  this  region,  their 
enemies  were  in  full  retreat.  "  Oeasar  Ferret  and  his 
son  John  (from  Xalick),  arrived  at  a  house  near 
Lexington  Meeting-house,  but  a  short  time  before 
the  British  soldiers  reached  that  place  on  their  re- 
treat from  Concord.  The  two  discharged  their  mus- 
kets upon  the  regulars  from  the  entry  and  secreted 
themselves  under  the  cellar-stairs  till  the  enemy  had 
passed  by."^  These  men  escaped  safely,  but  in  the 
encounters  of  that  day  Captain  David  Bacon,  of  Na- 
tick,  was  killed. 

All  warrants  for  the  parish  meetings  before  May 
20,  1776,  had  been  issued  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  but  from  the  date  just 
given  onward,  the  freemen  met  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

How  many  soldiers  from  this  place  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Jane  17,  1775,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  place  had  been  settled  were  such  that  the 
white  population  of  the  township  at  that  time  was 
small.  So  far  as  known,  but  one  military  company 
from  Natick,  and  organized  with  Natick  ofEcerd,  was 
present  at  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  but  not  a  few  sol- 
diers from  this  place  were  connected  with  companies 
and  regiments  raised  chiefly  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
Captain  Baldwin,  of  Xatick,  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  but 
how  many  others  from  this  place  met  with  a  similar 
fate  on  that  memorable  day  cannot  be  determined. 

At  a  large  parish-meeting  June  20,  1776,  of  which 
Captain  James  Mann  was  moderator,  the  following 
action  was  taken  : 

"Id  Consequence  of  a  Resolve  of  the  late  House  of  Repreaentatives 
being  laid  before  the  town,  setting  forth  their  senee  of  the  obligations 
which  lie  upon  every  town  in  this  Colony,  solemnly  to  engage  to  support 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress, 
fibonld  said  Congress,  for  the  safety  of  the  American  Colonies,  come  into 
tbe  measure  of  declaring  theffiaelves  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain;  it  was  nnanimoualy  voted,  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
many  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  in  diverse  sessions  of  the 
same,  within  about  thirteen  years  past,  relating  to  said  Colonies  espo- 
eially  those  within  the  two  or  three  last  years,  by  which  every  idea  of 
moderation.  Justice,  humanity  and  Christianity  la  entirely  laid  aside, 
and  thwe  principles  and  rneaanrea  adopted  and  pursued  which  would 
disgrace  the  most  unenlightened  and  uncivilized  tribe  of  aboriginal 
native*.  In  the  most  interior  part  of  this  extensive  continent;  and  also 

consideration  of  the  glaring  impropriety,  Incapacity  and  fatal  tend- 
of  any  State  whatever,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  to 
.'-^-slate  for  these  Colonies,  which  at  the  same  time  are  so  numerous,  so 
•:'^o^Dg  and  so  capable  of  legislating,  or  to  have  a  negative  upon 
.'^se  laws  which  they  In  their  respective  Assemblies  and  by  their  united 
esentation  in  General  Court  shall  from  time  to  time  enact  and  ea- 

/lib  for  themselves  ;  and  for  diverse  other  considerations  which  for 
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brevity's  sake  we  omit  to  mention — We,  the  inhabitants  of  Natick,  in 
town-meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  declare,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of 
the  before-mentioned  Resolve,  that  should  the  Honorable  Continental 
Congress  declare  those  American  Colonies  independent  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  we  will,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  and  with  those  of  the  other  Colonies,  iu 
supporting  them  in  said  measure,  which  we  loolc  upon  to  be  both  im- 
portant and  necessary  ;  and  which,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  an 
opinion,  the  sooner  it  is  entered  into  the  fewer  difficulties  shall  we  have 
to  conflict  with,  and  the  grand  objects  of  peace,  liberty  and  safety  will 
be  more  likely  speedily  to  be  restored  and  established  in  our  once  happy 
land. 

"  Daniel  Mouse,  Tomi  Clerk." 

Eev.  Stephen  Badger  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  drafted  this  declaration,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  how  unsparing  it  is  in  its  arraignment  of 
the  blind-and  infatuated  Government  that,  with  an 
iron  hand,  was  ruling  the  American  Colonies.  Noth- 
ing can  better  show  how  loyal  to  humanity,  right  and 
justice  the  people  of  Natick  were  in  1776. 

The  day  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  by  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  viz.:  July 
3,  1776,  a  parish-meeting  was  held,  of  which  Samuel 
Wells  was  moderator,  when  it  was  voted  to  give 
"Seven  pounds  as  an  additional  sum  to  the  bounty 
of  seven  pounds  that  the  Colony  gives  to  those  that 
Inlist  into  the  Canada  Expedition." 

Then  followed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
July  4,  1776,  a  printed  copy  of  which  the  Council  of 
State  ordered  to  be  sent  to  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
within  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  direc- 
tion to  read  the  same  to  their  respective  congregations 
"as  soon  as  divine  service  is  ended  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  first  Lord's  Day  after  they  shall  have  received 
it ;  after  such  publication  thereof,  to  deliver  the  said 
Declaration  to  the  Clerks  of  their  several  towns  or 
districts,  who  are  hereby  required  to  record  the  same 
in  their  respective  Town  or  District  Books,  therein  to 
remain  as  a  perpetual  Memorial  thereof." 

This  admirable  arrangement  was  carried  out,  and 
so  we  have  upon  the  ancient  parish  records,  in  plain 
but  beautiful  writing,  a  copy  of  the  great  declaration, 
page  147  and  onward. 

Then  for  the  space  of  neirly  seven  years  the  action 
of  the  parish  in  its  frequent  meetings  had  respect 
chiefly  to  the  raising  of  men  and  money  to  support 
the  war  for  independence. 

The  following  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Natick  during  those  years  of  trial  : 

At  a  parish  meeting  May  15,  1777,  it  was  "  Voted 
that  the  town  grant  money,  to  pay  the  Charges  of  the 
Present  war  from  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775  (the  date 
of  the  fight  at  Lexington),  encluding  the  men  that 
are  or  must  be  raised  to  Com  pleat  the  Continental 
Army,  and  be  assessed  forthwith  for  the  same." 

To  prepare  clothing  for  its  soldiers  in  the  field 
called  for  the  repeated  action  of  the  parish.  May  22, 
1780,  the  parish  voted  to  pay  to  three  individuals,  on 
the  clothing  account  the  sum  of  £235  lOs. 

The  enlisting  or  hiring  soldiers  for  the  Continental 
Army  continued  till  the  close  of  the  war,  the  treaty  of 
peace  being  signed  January  20,  1783.    How  many 
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HoldiorH  Natick  furnished  to  a,chievo  our  independence 
it  irt  impoBsible  to  detormino,  and  will  bo  till  tlio 
llovolutionary  rolls,  now  in  the  posnession  of  the  State, 
shall  have  been  arranged.  No  record  is  found  of  the 
deaths  among  the  Natick  soldiers  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  but  a  considerable  number  must  have 
fallen.  The  historian  of  Natick,  0.  N.  Bacon  (1860), 
gives  us  the  names  of  a  company  from  this  place 
under  the  command  of  Captain  .Tames  Mann,  in  Col- 
onel Samuel  Bullard's  regiment,  that  marched  on  the 
alarm  just  before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  These 
soldiers  were  paid  for  two  days'  services  and  allowed 
one  penny  per  mile  for  travel,  the  whole  bill  amount- 
ing to  £11.  8.1.  dd.  The  other  ofEcers  beside  Captain 
Mann  were  Timothy  Smith,  lieutenant;  Daniel 
Morse,  ensign;  and  Oliver  Bacon,  Henry  Loker, 
Elijah  Esty  and  Hezekiah  Broad,  sergeants.  The 
privates  numbered  thirty-four.  Whether  these  men 
were  actually  in  the  fight  June  17,  1775,  is  doubtful, 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  forces  assembled  from 
nearly  every  part  of  New  England,  were  really  en- 
gaged in  the  contest.  The  brief  period  of  their  ser- 
vice leads  us  to  conclude  that,  as  a  company,  they 
were  not  in  the  ranks  when  Washington  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  and  around  Boston. 

Though  the  document  that  follows  is  without  date 
in  the  records,  it  probably  belongs  to  that  period  of 
the  history  of  Natick  which  we  are  now  considering. 
It  is  entitled 

*'  Oattt  of  Allegiance. 
"  We,  thesubeciibers,  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  profess,  tes- 
tify and  declare,  that  the  Oomnionwealth  of  Massachusetts  is,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  State  ;  and  we  do 
swear  that  we  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiauce  to  the  said  Common- 
wealth, an'l  that  we  will  defend  the  same  against  conspiracies  and  all 
liostile  attempts  whatsoever.  And  that  we  do  renounce  and  alijure  all 
allegiance,  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  King,  Queen  or  Governor  of 
Great  Britain  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  every  other  foreign  power  what- 
soever. And  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state  or  potentate, 
htttli  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  au- 
thority, dispensing  or  other  power.  In  any  matter,  civil,  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual,  within  tliis  Commonwealth,  except  the  authority  or  power 
which  is  or  may  bo  vested  by  their  constitueuts  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

*'  Aud  we  do  further  testify  and  declare,  tliat  no  man  or  body  of  men 
hatli  or  can  have  any  right  to  absolve  or  discharge  ns  from  tlie  obliga- 
tions of  this  oath,  declaration  or  afllrniation. 

"  And  tliat  we  malte  this  ncltnowiedginent,  profession,  testimony,  dec- 
laration, denial,  renunciation  and  abjuration,  heartily  and  truly,  ac- 
cording to  the  comnml  meaning  and  acceptation  of  tho  foregoing 
words,  witliout  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion  or  secret  reservation 
whatevever.  So  help  us  God.  Hez,  Broad,  Thonms  Broad,  Joshua 
Fisk,  Samuel  Hlorse,  Wm.  Bigolow,  Moses  Sawin,  Oliver  Bacon,  Samuel 
Morse,  ,lr.,  Thomas  Sawin,  Jr.,  William  Goodenow,  Aaron  Smith, 
Kleazer  Goulding;  David  Morse,  Town  Clerk;  David  Morse,  Town 
Treasurer;  Hezekiah  Broad,  Oliver  Bacon,  Thomas  Broad,  Joshua 
■Fislt,  Selectmen  ;  Samuel  Morse,  Jr.,  Thomas  Sawin,  Jr.,  Timothy 
Smith,  Assessors;  Joseph  Morse,  Adam  Morse,  Constables." 

Here  are  seventeen  different  names,  and  they  rep- 
resent most,  if  not  all,  the  leading  men  in  the  town- 
ship near  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
signatures  attached  to  this  oath  upon  the  records  are 
plainly  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  signers,  and  in 
four  instances,  at  least,  the  signatures  are  repeated, 
without  counting  those  which  were  given  officially. 


As  mentioned  above,  no  date  is  attached  to  this  re-  ; 
niarkablo  document.    In  the  records  it  is  preceded 
by  the  recorded  action  of  tho  town  (for  it  was  now  a  ■ 
town),  at  the  annual  meeting  March  5,  1787,  and  it  is 
followed  upon  tho  next  page  by  the  warrant  calling  a 
town-meeting  for  April  2,  1787.    But  when  it  was 
prepared,  or  for  what  purpose,  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture.   In  1778  the  town  had  voted  not  to  accept  the 
new  Constitution  for  the  Commonwealth,  but  we  i 
know  of  no  emergency  that  had  arisen  calling  for  | 
such  a  solemn  declaration.    Possibly  the  fact  that  the  j 
township   had   rejected  the  new  Constitution  had  i 
awakened  elsewhere  the  suspicion  that  Natick  was  ; 
not  heartily  loyal  to  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  purpose  of  this  oath  was  to  remove 
all  doubts  in  the  community  respecting  this  matter. 
The  reader  will  notice  the  singular  accumulation  of 
specifications  in  this  document,  as  if  the  subscribers  ! 
would  bind  themselves,  by  their  oath,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  least  misunderstanding  of  their  purpose 
by  others,  as  well  as,  on  their  part,  of  the  least  evasion. 

May  24,  1779,  the  parish  "Voted  to  send  a  Petition 
to  the  General  Court  to  be  incorporated  into  a  town"; 
and,  on  the  same  article,  it  was  voted  for  the  General 
Court  "to  give  the  town  a  new  name,"  and  then  ap- 
pointed the  selectmen,  Messrs.  James  Mann,  Elijah 
Bacon,  Lieut.  Abel  Perry,  Samuel  Perry  and  Elijah 
Esty,  as  a  committee  to  present  these  matters  to  the 
General  Court.  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  township,  this  committee  was 
successful,  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  accom- 
plished regarding  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  town. 
And  why  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
should  have  desired  such  a  change  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture, unleas^the  fact  that,  for  ninety-five  years,  this  had 
been  an  Indian  plantation,  and  nothing  more,  had 
created  a  prejudice  against  the  name  in  the  com- 
munity generally,  which,  it  was  feared,  might  hinder 
the  town's  prosperity.  That  this  part  of  the  effort 
failed,  and  the  ancient  name  was  retained,  was  well; 
for  few  names  of  towns  in  New  England  are  more 
suggestive  of  varied  scenery,  more  euphonious,  or  less 
liable  to  be  so  written  as  to  mislead. 

February  19,  1781,  the  town  of  Natick  was  incor- 
porated, but  no  special  changes  in  the  officers  or  busi- 
ness of  the  township  followed  this  event. 

1786.    "This  was  the  season  of  Shays'  rebellion, 
when  not  only  every  full-grown  male  citizen,  but  every 
school-boy,  was  '  a  Oovernmeni-man.'    Then  it  was 
the  fate  of  every  barn-door  fowl  that  was  clothed  in 
white  to  become  a  sacrifice  to  law  and  good  order; 
for  the  feathers  rose  to  the  hat-crown,  in  the  shape  of 
a  cockade,  and  the  carcass  was  stowed  in  the  knap- 
sack of  the  soldier,  as  part  of  his  rations.    One  lieu-  J 
tenant,  one  sergeant,  a  drum-and-fife-raajor,  and  eigh);  I 
or  ten  rank  and   file  joined  Lincoln's  army  and  > 
assisted  in  restoring  peace  and  order."  ' 


'  iSeo  Blglow's  "  History,"  pages  45-40. 
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■  "Friday,  Nov.  23,  1787,  made  choice  of  Major 
Hezekiah  Broad  Delegate  to  represent  the  town  of 
Natick  in  Convention,  agreeable  to  a  Resolve  of  the 
General  Courc." 

"This,"  says  Biglow,  "was  the  convention  which 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  good  Major 
voted  against  it,  but  immediately  acquiesced  in  the 
doings  of  the  majoritj',  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  defend  this  palladium  of  our  liberty,  safety 
and  prosperity." 

November  7,  1796,  the  town  having  been  duly 
warned,  cast  votes  for  one  elector  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  one  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  as  follows:    For  elector, 
His  Excellency,  Samuel  Adams,  twenty-one  votes; 
for  Representative,  H.  G.  Otis,  twenty-seven  votes. 
!     Voting  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
1,  Senators,  April  3, 1797,  the  votes  cast  were:  ForGov- 
f  emor — Moses  Gill,  twenty-five ;   Increase  Sumner, 
f  thirteen.    For  Lieut. -Governor — Moses  Gill,  eleven  ; 
I  Increase  Sumner,  nineteen.    The  leading  candidates 
[  for  Senators  were  Eleazor  Brooks,  thirty-four;  Eben- 
l  ezer  Bridge,  thirty-six;  Aaron  Hill,  thirty-seven. 
^    Pursuant  of  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  the  se- 
I  lectmen  of  the  towns  of  Xeedham  and  Natick  met, 
i  Oct.  23,  1797,  and  so  changed  the  boundary  lines  of 
these  towns,  that  1656  acres  of  land  were  set  off  from 
'  Needham  to  Natick,  and  404i  acres  from  Natick  to 
Needham,  exclusive  of  a  poud.' 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Natick  was 
a  farming-town  and  generally  prosperous,  though  the 
volume  of  its  business  would  now  be  pronounced  ex- 
ceedingly small. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

NATICK— 'Conlinued). 

1800-1890. 

ProtpecU  oj  Oie  Town  more  Eiicouraging — General  Progress — Town  Action 
Betpedino  Ous  Poitorb  of  Oie  Church — Town  Hall  Erected — The  Town 
M  Sujipresging  Ut£  Great  Hebellion — Louts  in  the  Same — Financial  Con' 

1       dilUm—Tlie  Centennial  Celebration — Town  OJJicers  and  Re^reseittaliues 

1      mlUe  Oenerai  Court. 

^  When  the  nineteenth  century  opened  Natick  could 
i  hardly  have  been  classed  among  the  important  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  its  population  numbered 
[  only  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  none  of  its 
[  great  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  present 
\  day  had  been  founded.  The  people  generally  were 
I  hard-working,  frugal  farmers,  but  the  expense  of 
:  marketing  the  surplus  piroducts  of  their  farms  pre- 
I  vented  anything  like  a  rapid  and  large  accumulation 
i  of  property.  Still  they  were  not  poor.  Their  taxes 
t  were  comparatively  light,  their  farms  were  productive 


'  See  "  Biglow,"  page  46. 


and  they  were  beginning  to  look  forward  to  more 
prosperous  days.  The  unhappy  controversy  which 
had  so  long  prevailed  respecting  the  location  of  their 
meeting-house,  and  the  support  of  a  Gospel  minister 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  subsided.  The  town  had 
erected,  what  was  deemed  in  those  days,  a  respectable 
house  of  worship,  in  the  centre,  where  the  brick 
church  now  stands,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1500,  and 
had  provided  for  the  renting  of  the  pews,  while  the 
selectmen  had  been  authorized  to  hire  the  preaching, 
for  church  and  State  were  still  practically  one  in  sup- 
porting religious  institutions  during  more  than  twenty 
years  after  this  century  opened.  This  arrangement, 
which  prevailed  in  the  mother  country,  was  adopted 
by  both  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  as  they  settled  New 
England,  and  few  seem  to  have  questioned  its  expe- 
diency and  justice  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
years. 

The  town  owned  the  Natick  meeting-house,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  preaching  in  it  was  met  by 
drafts  upon  the  town  treasury,  so  that  all  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  town  was  in  this  manner  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  pastor's  salary,  except  in  the  case  of 
individuals  who  "signed  off"  or  connected  themselves 
with  some  other  religious  society.  This  was  fre- 
quently done  as  time  went  on,  and  so  the  town  rec- 
ords contain  many  certificates  like  the  following: 

"Agreeable  to  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maebachusetts,  bear- 
ing date  June  10,  181],  the  subBcribera  being  a  special  Coinniittoe 
chosen  fur  the  purpose,  hereby  certify  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Natick  that 
Mary  Esty  and  Qaroiine  Bacon,  inbalutants  of  Natick  and  Brookliuo, 
are  Members  of  the  Religions  Society  in  Newton  called  Baptist. 

"  Dated  this  30th  day  of  May,  1812. 

"  Stephen  Dana,  • 
**  Nathan  Puttee, 
"  Elijah  ConEY, 

**  Committee.''^ 

The  words  "and  contributes  to  their  support  "  were 
often  inserted  in  the  body  of  these  certificates. 

In  1797  four  families  had,  in  this  manner,  "signed 
off"  to  Dover,  twelve  to  Sherborn  and  seventeen  to 
Needham — thirty-three  families  in  all. 

These  facta  will  serve  to  explain  the  action  of  the 
town  at  its  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  16th  day  of 
May,  1803,  which  was  as  follows : 

'*  Voted  to  offer  to  those  who  have  annexed  thenmelves  to  other  par- 
iehes  for  parochial  dntioa,  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  June  22,  1797,  to 
give  them  their  choice  eithet  to  accept  of  the  new  meotitig-house  where 
it  now  stands,  free  from  any  further  expense,  or  to  move  the  old  meeting- 
house  (standing, at  South  Natick)  to  scliool-liouse  Hill,  on  the  cost  oi'  tliu 
town,  and  there  erect  it  for  a  house  of  Publick  Worship,  with  such 
additions  and  alterations  as  sliall  be  though(t)  necesaary.  If  the  last 
shall  take  effect,  the  new  Meeting-House  to  be  appropriated  to  some 
othtr  publick  use  as  the  town  shall  think  proper. 

"  Further  voted,  if  either  should  talce  etfoct,  to  petition  the  General 
Court  to  pass  the  same  into  a  law.  Voted  that  the  town  dork  serve 
those  who  it  may  concern,  with  copies  of  this  vote,  one  copy  to  Gapt. 
John  Atkins,  one  Do  to  Lieut,  Elijah  Perry,  one  Ditto  Ensign  Thomas 
Hawln,  requesting  them  to  make  answer  to  the  town  dork  by  the  lirst 
day  of  June  next  in  writing,  of  their  objections,  if  any  they  iiave. 
Otherwise  this  town  will  take  their  silence  for  concent." 

But  to  which  of  the  propositions  made,  as  set  forth 
above,  the  silence  of  the  persons  named  was  to  give 
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"concent"  we  arc  not  informed.  Probably  it  was 
well  underslond,  wlic-u  tlio  propositioim  wore  iiukJc, 
tliiit  liioBe  individuals  would  do  nothing  al)oiit  llio 
matter,  for  tlie  serious  tliought  of  disposing  of  their 
new  meeting-house  in  this  or  any  other  manner  for 
common  purposes,  the  town  must  have  been  very  un- 
willing to  entertain.  November  28,  1803,  "the  town 
voted  to  lelt  the  pews  to  the  first  M(mday  in  April 
next."  Very  wisely  March  1,  1802,  the  town  had 
"  voted  to  keep  the  Parish  matters  separate  from  the 
town  (matters)  in  the  future." 

April  2,  1804,  the  town  "  voted  to  provide  biers  for 
each  buryiug-ground,  and  that  committee  appointed 
for  fencing  the  burying-yard  provide  the  same." 

Also  under  the  article  in  the  warrant  "to  see  if  the 
town  will  provide  cartridges  for  the  soldiers,"  the 
vote  was  in  the  afBrmative,  and  "further  voted  that 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  company  be  a  com- 
mittee to  make  the  cartridges  to  be  put  into  a  tight 
box  and  deposited  in  the  powder-house,  and  to  be  re- 
vewed  annually  by  the  Commanding  Officers  of  the 
Company." 

November  5,  1804,  the  town  cast  thirteen  votes  for 
each  of  nineteen  Presidential  Electors,  four  of  whom 
resided  in  the  district,  now  the  State  of  Maine,  viz.  : 
in  Portland,  Wiscasset,  Hallowell  and  Berwick. 

Also  the  town  cast,  at  the  same  time,  fifty-one  votes 
for  each  of  seventeen  candidates  for  Representatives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  four  of  whom 
belonged  in  the  distiict  of  Maine. 

At  this  period  the  town  cast  from  90  fo  100  votes 
for  State  officers,  the  stronger  party  casting  from  fifty 
to  fifty-five  and  the  weaker  from  thirty  to  forty,  with 
many  and  great  variations,  however. 

September  12,  1805,  the  town  "  voted  unanimously 
to  join  with  the  church  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Freeman 
Sears  for  their  Gospel  Minister,"  and  October  24th 
following,  the  action  of  the  town  regarding  Mr.  Sears' 
support  is  accompanied  in  the  records  with  an 
"  N.  B."  to  the  effect  that  "  if  Mr.  Sears  should  be  oc- 
cationally  absent  three  or  four  Sabbaths  in  a  year  the 
town  to  take  no  advantage,"  which  is  the  first  provi- 
sion on  record  for  a  Natick  pastor's  annual  vacation. 
Later  the  town  made  provision  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  council  that  should  assemble  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Sears,  and,  in  addition,  chose  Benjamin 
Marshall,  Captain  William  Stone  and  Jonathan  Ba- 
con "a  committee  to  wate  on  said  Council." 

Other  facts  regarding  Mr.  Sears'  ministry,  and  that 
of  his  successors,  will  be  found  under  the  head  "  Ec- 
clesiastical," in  this  historical  sketch. 

During  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  now  under 
review  the  town  was  annually  called  together  to  elect 
a  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  but  invariably 
voted,  and  often  unanimously,  not  to  be  represented. 

Recording  this  fact  the  historian  (Bacon)  remarks  : 
"The  fine  for  not  sending  was  1100,  but  it  was  never 
prosecuted  ;  and,  having  its  own.  Representative  to 
pay,  the  town  chose  to  incur  the  risk,  and  in  dollars 


and  cents  was  so  much  the  gainer."    Eighty  years 

, Inter  this  whole  matter  is  managed  din'orcntly,  and 
the  town  does  not  fail  of  reiiroscntation,  for  economic 
reasons.  And  it  never  failed  for  lack  of  good  mate- 
rial from  which  to  make  a  selection.  Such  men  as 
Eben  Felch,  William  Goodenow,  Samuel  Perry, 
Samuel  Morse,  David  and  Jonathan  Bacon,  William 
Stone  and  many  others  that  might  be  named,  would 
have  honored  the  town  in  any  responsible  position. 

The  town  appropriations  in  those  days  were  not 
very  large.  In  1806  they  were  as  follows  :  For  schools, 
1500  ;  for  necessary  town  charges,  $130  ;  for  the  pas- 
tor's salary,  $425 ;  for  repair  of  highways,  $600. 
"To  pay  ministerial  charges,"  which  in  this  case 
included  expenses  "for trimming  the  pulpit,"  "paint- 
ing the  meeting-house,"  and  "  for  the'  expence  of  or- 
dination and  other  ministerial  charges  that  has 
arisen,  $250  ;  "  but  does  not  include  anything  for  the 
support  of  the  poor — total,  $1905.  The  last-mentioned 
appropriation  of  $250  was  exceptional.'  Ordinarily, 
at  that  time,  the  annual  appropriations  did  not  ex- 
ceed $1700  or  $1800.  This  sum  does  not  seem  large 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  grants  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  1889,  which  amounted  to  $88,340. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  that,  beginning 
as  early  as  1790,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  war- 
rants issued  by  the  selectmen  of  Natick  for  town- 
meetings  contained  a  full  notice  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  to  be  a  voter,  as  "being  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  resident  in  said  town  for  the  space  of  one 
year  next  preceding,  having  a  freehold  estate  in  said 
town  of  the  annual  income  of  three  pounds,  or  any 
estate  to  the  value  of  sixty  pounds."  The  custom  of 
including  these  matters  in  the  warrants  prevailed  in 
Natick  as  late  as  1821. 

In  the  year  1807  the  deacons  of  the  church  and  a 
committee  of  the  town  leased  to  their  pastor.  Rev. 
Freeman  Sears,  land  for  a  building  lot  on  the  corner 
of  what  is  now  West  Central  Street  and  Main  Street, 
where  the  Edmund  Walcott  business  block  now 
stands,  and  a  record  of  this  transaction  fills  three 
pages  of  the  town  records.  The  whole  statement  is 
exceedingly,  almost  curiously,  minute  and  formal, 
and  is  signed  by  Abel  Perry,  Jr.,  and  William  Good- 
enow, deacons  of  the  church  in  Natick,  Daniel  Travis 
and  Jonathan  Bacon,  committee  of  the  town,  and 
Freeman  Sears,  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  plain 
that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  business  of 
the  town  received  the  most  careful  attention. 

November  7,  1808,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to 
lay  out  the  ground  for  some  sheds  or  stables  near  the 
meeting-house,  "  and  report  in  twenty  minutes." 
This  was  done,  and  the  location  which  the  town  ac- 
cepted was  defined  thus: 

"  The  south  part  of  the  ground  bo  sixty  feet  north 
of  the  Meeting-house  on  a  perpendicular  line  with 
the  back  side  of  said  meeting-house,  to  extend  to  Mr. 
Moses  wall  as  far  west  as  the  westerly  line  of  the 
burying-ground,  and  northerly  the  width  of  the 
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stables."  This  we  can  perhaps  understand  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  the  word  "horizontal"  for  perpendicular. 
These  stables  must  have  covered  some  part  of  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  brick  block  of  Mr.  P.  F. 
Woodbury,  while  north  of  them,  where  the  blocks  of 
Messrs.  Eice,  Morse  and  Winch  now  stand,  lay  the 
burying-ground. 

The  question  whether  "  the  Rev.  Freeman  Sears  is 
settled  here  during  life  or  only  during  the  pleasure  of 
him  and  them  jointly,"  having  been  previously  before 
the  town,  was  finally  disposed  of  October  16,  1809,  by 
the  unanimous  adoption  by  the  town  of  five  resolu- 
tions, of  the  following  import; 

1.  "If  Mr.  Seare  will  agree  to  spend  Ilia  days  here,"  the  towu  will 
coiiaitJer  all  cuntructs,  as  to  salarj',  with  him  void,  nud  muke  uaw  pro- 
poeaU  OS  follows: 

2.  The  towD  will  give  him  the  use  of  the  ministeriul  lot. 

■3.    They  will  give  him  the  use  of  the  first  pow  in  the  meeting-house. 

4.  The  town  will  pay  him  in  the  month  of  January  each  yeur  the 
earn  of  $400,  or  give  him  a  note  upon  interest  for  that  auiouut. 

6.  The  town  will  atTfte  to  fulfil  the  preceding  contract  so  long  as 
Mr.  SearB  sustains  the  relation  of  a  gospel  minister  to  this  church  and 
society. 

Mr.  Sears'  salary  was  provided  for  in  1810  and 
1811,  but  on  the  SOih  day  of  June  of  the  latter  year 
he  died,  deeply  lamented,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years. 

The  town  chose  a  committee  "  to  see  what  expense 
has  arisen  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Freeman  Sears," 
but  its  action  upon  the  report  of  that  committee  was 
not  recorded.  January  27,  1812,  it  was  voted  to  con- 
cur with  the  church  in  the  choice  of  Mr..Joel  Wright 
as  pastur,  and  in  offering  him  an  annual  salary  of 
$425,  the  town  agreed  that  "  in  case  of  sickness  or 
old  age  he  is  unable  to  perform  the  above  duties,  the 
society  to  pay  him  $60  annually  so  long  as  he  remains 
our  minister,  if  his  circumstances  are  such  that  he 
needs  it,  or  any  part  as  he  shall  need."  Mr.  Wright 
did  net  accept  the  call. 

War  having  been  declared  against  Great  Britain  in 
June,  1812,  the  town  voted  November  2d  of  that 
year,  "  to  make  up  the  pay  of  the  detached  soldiers 
to  $12  per  month,  after  they  march  into  actual  ser- 
vice." In  1813  the  town  chose  as  its  representa- 
tive iQ  the  General  Court,  Samuel  Morse,  "  by  a  major- 
ity of  three." 

December  6,  1813,  the  town  having  concurred  with 
the  church  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Martin  Moore  as  its 
minister,  offered  him  "  a  salary  of  $500  and  the  use 
of  the  first  pew  in  the  church,  so  long  as  he  remains 
our  minister  and  supplies  the  desk."  Mr.  Moore  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  was  the  pastor  about  nineteen 
yeaxB.  He  appears  to  have  purchased  the  house 
erected  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Sears,  upon  the  spot 
where  the  Edward  Walcott  business  block  uow 
stands.  The  house  fronted  the  ea'it  and  its  door-yard 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  ground  now  cov- 
ered by  that  block.  Later,  when  West  Central  Street 
was  opened,  the  house  waa  moved  to  the  west  and 
turned  so  aa  to  front  the  north,  and  is  the  house  now 
standing  on  West  Central  Street,  next  west  of  the 
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Edward  Walcott  block.  Mr,  Moore  was  quite  a 
farmer  as  well  as  a  laborious  miuister,  and  his  horse 
and  cow  pasture  was  west  and  northwest  of  his  house, 
upon  both  sides  of  what  is  now  West  Central  Street, 
and  including  the  land  now  used  for  that  pleasant 
thoroughfare. 

The  pews  in  the  meeting-house  were  appraised 
December  13,  1813,  at  from  $55  for  No.  2,  on  the 
lower  floor  to  $5  for  No.  22,  in  the  galleries. 
This,  it  must  be  understood,  was  for  actual  sale  and 
not  for  annual  rent,  and  according  to  it  the  pews 
were  worth  at  that  time  $1230.  This  was  probably 
about  the  estimated  value  of  the  meeting-house,  inde- 
pendent of  the  lot  upon  which  it  stood. 

During  these  years  the  care  and  support  of  the 
paupers  of  the  town  were  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der, as  was  generally  the  custom  in  the  country  towns 
of  New  England.  Sometimes  a  considerable  sum  was 
paid  for  the  support  of  a  pauper,  if  we  may  trust  the 
entries  made  upon  a  loose  paper  found  in  the  book  of 
records,  which  are  as  follows  :  ■ 

"  Pauper  to  Mrs.  ■\Valk6r   $200. 

"      "  John  Gray   25.75 

John  Morse  at  81.50  per  wcok,  for  one  year   75,30 

,  Total   8307.03." 

Probably  the  first  of  these  was  an  exceptional  case. 

At  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors,  November  1, 
1824,  fifty-six  votes  were  cast,  which  seem  to  have 
been  divided  politically  into  fifty-three  and  three, 
except  in  a  single  instance,  when  all  were  cast  for  the 
favorite  candidate.  The  towu  voted  four  times  for  a 
Representative  in  Congress  at  that  election  before  the 
district  gave  a  majority  vote. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  remained  in  Natick  some 
common  or  undivided  land  which  belonged  to  the  In- 
dians, and  this  land  the  town  took  special  pains  to 
have  disposed  of  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  some 
good  object,  as  there  v/ere  then  no  Indian  claimants. 

Only  twenty-five  votes  were  cast  at  the  meeting  for 
the  choice  of  Presidental  electors  in  1828,  and  these 
were  all  given  to  one  of  the  lists  of  candidates. 

Nov.  1, 1830,  the  town  chose  a  committee  of  three, 
viz.,  Rev.  Martin  Moore,  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson 
and  William  Farris,  "to  petition  the  Legislature  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitantc  of  said  town  for  an  altera- 
tion of  its  name,"  and  instructed  the  committee  to 
ask  that  the  new  name  should  be  Eliot.  Later,  it 
would  appear  that  this  name  was  actually  given  to 
the  post  office  in  South  Natick,  for  in  the  published 
"Review  of  the  First  Fourteen  Years  of  the  His- 
torical, Natural  History  and  Library  Society  of  South 
Natick"  this  statement  is  made :  "  The  name  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Village  having  been  changed  to 
'  Eliot,"  the  name  of  the  Society  was,  at  the  April 
Quarterly  Meeting,  changed  correspondingly." 

This  meetitjg  appears  to  have  been  held  in  April, 
1872.  William  Farris,  Esq.,  represented  the  town  in 
'  the  General  Court  in  1831. 
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From  this  dnto  onward  till  March,  1863,  Chester 
Adams  served  tho  town  as  town  clerk,  and  all  the 
entries  in  tho  records  were  made  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner  possible  and  in  plain  and  beautiful 
handwriting.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
town  clerks  who  have  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Adams 
was  also  town  treasurer  for  the  same  period,  and  when 
he  declined  longer  service  he  received  the  thanks 
of  tho  town  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  be  had 
discharged  his  duties. 

Feb.  28,  1838,  a  large  committee  of  the  town  re- 
ported in  favor  of  purchasing  a  farm  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  the  home  of  the  town  paupers,  and  about 
one  month  later  the  town  appointed  Elijah  Perry,  Jr., 
Oren  Ooolidgo  and  Samuel  Fisk  a  committee  to  pur- 
chase a  poor  farm.  In  that  year  Edward  Everett 
received  136  votes  for  Governor  and  Marcus  Morton 
62  votes,  which  probably  indicated  the  relative 
strength  of  tbe  two  great  political  parties  in  Natick 
at  that  period.  Nathaniel  Clark  was  at  the  same 
time  chosen  Natick's  Representative  in  the  Gene- 
ral Court.  In  1839  the  town  voted  to  pay  the 
sura  of  $25  to  each  parish  having  a  church  bell, 
provided  such  parish  would  cause  it  to  be  rung  from 
April  till  October  each  week-day  at  noon,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  1841  the  matter  of  building  a  Town-House  was 
agitated,  when  it  was  proposed  to  use  a  part  of  the 
surplus  revenue  received  from  the  United  States  to 
build  the  same.  But  this  proposition  was  defeated  at 
first  (the  voters  repairing  to  the  Common  to  be  count- 
ed) by  a  majority  of  four  votes.  Later  this  matter 
came  before  the  town  in  various  forms  and  with 
changing  results,  but  the  Town  Hall  was  finally  built. 
It  stood  near  the  northeast  corner  of  what  is  now 
the  Common,  not  far  from  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
John  Kimball,  whose  home  was  near  the  centre  of  the 
present  Common. 

It  was  but  a  single  story  in  height,  and  when  the 
buildings  were  removed  and  the  ground  laid  out  for 
the  Common,  the  Town  Hall  was  moved  to  the  east 
and  became  the  Old  High  School  house,  fronting 
north  on  East  Central  Street.  After  the  New  High 
School  house  was  erected  and  furnished,  the  old 
building  was  sold  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Hayward  and  remov- 
ed by  him  to  Washington  Street.  There  it  was  raised 
and  made  two  stories  high,,  the  lower  part  being  a 
blacksmith's  and  carriage-maker's  shop  and  the  upper 
fitted  up  for  tenements. 

In  1841  Natick  had  205  enrolled  soldiers  ;  in  1843, 
294;  in  1844,383;  in  1845,  403;  in  1846,  310,  the 
members  of  the  fire  companies  being  exempt.  In 
1841  the  matter  of  providing  fire-engines  for  the  town 
was  agitated,  but  nothing  elfcctual  was  done  till  1844, 
■when  the  town  appropriated  $1700  to  purchase  two 
engines,  which  were  built  by  William  C.  Hunneman 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  brought  to  Natick,  without 
charge,  by  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. 

These  gave  general   satisfaction.    In  1845  Henry 


Wilson  was  elected  to  represent  tho  town  in  tho  Gen- 
eral (Jourt,  receiving  177  votes,  Ijeing  a  miijority  of 
38  votes  over  19  other  candidates. 

The  tax  on  dogs,  which  had  been  iil.25,  was  re- 
duced in  1846  to  one  cent. 

The  same  year  (184(i)  the  town  voted  "that  fifteen 
dollars  be  allowed  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society 
out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Timothy 
Smith,  late  of  Natick,  a  town  pauper,  deceased,  and 
that  the  Selectman  take  possession  of  the  effects  of 
said  deceased  and  dispose  of  the  same  according 
to  law,  and  that  the  town  erect  suitable  grave-stones 
to  the  memory  of  said  deceased."  ' 

In  1847,  the  article  before  the  town  being  "  to  see 
if  the  town  will  grant  leave  to  Henry  Wilson  and 
others  to  enclose  a  portion  of  the  common  land  in 
South  Natick  and  erect  thereon  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  John  Eliot,"  the  liberty  asked  for  was 
granted  "  without  apparent  opposition." 

In  1849  the  town  voted  "  that  Jonathan  Walcott, 
Asher  Parlin  and  Nathan  Rice  be  a  committee  to  pur- 
chase the  farm  of  John  W.Perry  and  Alfred  Bacon  and 
wife  for  a  pauper  farm."  In  the  same  year  the  matter 
of  a  new  cemetery  was  agitated,  when  the  town  voted 
"  that  as  soon  as  land  can  be  purchased  for  a  new 
cemetery  the  old  one  shall  be  closed."  The  lot  for  the 
Dell  Park  Cemetery  having  been  secured,  it  was  con- 
secrated July  12,  1849,  by  suitable  religious  ceremo- 
nies, performed,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Walton,  of  the  Central  Village, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  of  South  Natick.  Rules  were 
established  by  the  town  respecting  cutting  the  trees 
on  it,  laying  out  the  grounds,  selling  the  lots,  etc. 

In  1850  the  enrolled  militia  of  the  town  numbered 
501;  in  1851;  552;  in  1852,  690.  In  that  year  Na- 
thaniel Clark  was  elected  Representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  by  233  votes.  In  1851  the  town  appointed 
a  committee  of  seventeen,  with  Edward  Walcott  as 
chairman,  to  make  arrangements  to  celebrate  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Natick,  but  nothing  later  is  found  upon  the  records 
concerning  this  matter.  In  1852  the  selectmen  were 
directed  "to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  License 
laws."  In  1853  B.  F.  Ham  was  chosen  town  clerk 
and  treasurer.  In  1855  William  A.  Leighton  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  Natick,  such  liquors  to  be  owned  by 
the  town  and  "  sold  for  use  in  the  arts  or  for  medicinal 
or  for  chemical  or  mechanical  purposes  only,  at  the 
market  of  N.  &  G.  D.  Chamberlain,  on  Summer 
Street."    In  1856  the  town  required  the  keepers  of  all 


1  This  Mr.  Smttli  wa8  quite  A  cliaiaotor  in  liis  day.  He  was  a  liacholor 
and  wuB  often  in  prison,  being  addicted  to  Intoinperanco.  Having 
frozen  bie  feet,  tbey  were  amputated,  but  still  bo  managed  to  go  from 
place  to  place  wben  not  intoxicated.  Lato  in  life  he  tborougbly  re- 
formed, and  was  distingnlBbed  for  bis  simplo  piety  and  devotion  to  tem- 
perance principles  as  be  bad  been  for  bis  wickedness  and  vicious  habits 
in  general.  After  his  reformation  he  earned  in  various  ways  ills  support 
and  left  some  money  at  bie  death  ;  but  he  had  hoou  u  pauper,  and  so  tbe 
town  disposed  of  bis  estate. 
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dogs  to  put  collars  upon  their  necks,  with  owners' 
names  plainly  engraved  thereon,  and  to  pay  license 
fees  of  two  dollars  each  for  males  and  five  dollars  for 
females.  In  the  same  year  an  appropriation  of  $1000 
was  made  for  providing  "  reservoirs  for  water,"  in 
order  to  have  a  supply  in  case  of  firei=. 

Xathaniel  Clark  was  again  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  General  Court,  the  votes  standing — for 
Nathaniel  Clark,  475;  for  Aaron  Davis  2d,  110; 
for  J.  B.  Walcott,  244;  and  for  B.  F.  Ham,  2.  In 
1857  the  town  voted  to  purchase  additional  hose  for 
the  fire-engines,  and  a  supply  of  hooks,  ladders,  axes, 
etc.,  with  suitable  carriages  for  the  same.  Also  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  a  new  fire-engine  and  new 
hose,  the  whole  amounting  to  $4107. 

The  owners  of  the  Citizens'  Library  having  offered 
to  the  town  the  books  of  their  library,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions (see  under  the  head — Educational),  the  town 
voted  to  accept  the  same,  granted  $300  for  the  Town 
Library,  and  committed  the  care  of  it  to  the  Superin- 
tending School  Committee.  Later  the  town  voted  to 
adopt  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  library 
reported  by  the  School  Committee.  The  question  re- 
specting the  ownership  of  the  lot  used  for  many  years 
as  a  cemetery,  where  the  brick  blocks  of  Leonard 
Winch,  the  heirs  of  Leonard  Morse  and  Martin  Rice 
now  stand,  when  the  remains  of  the  dead  buried  there 
should  have  been  removed,  was  submitted  in  1858  to 
the  decision  of  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  of  Concord,  by  the 
committees  of  the  town,  of  the  Congregational  Parish, 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Ministerial  Fund  of  said 
parish,  and  by  John  W.  Bacon,  as  guardian  of  the 
Xatick  Indians.  The  decision  of  Mr.  Hoar  was,  that 
the  land  in  question  belonged  to  the  town,  for  various 
reasons,  but  chiefly  because  the  town  had  held  the 
exclusive  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  same  for 
thirty-seven  years.  In  1859  the  town  accepted  and 
adopted  the  report  of  its  committee,  to  confer  with 
the  city  of  Boston  relative  to  taking  water  from  Lake 
Cochituate,  according  to  which  Natick  was  to  receive 
from  Boston  for  the  privilege  the  sum  of  $3000. 

During  the  same  year  there  was  so  much  dissatis- 
faction with  the  proceedings  of  the  town's  liquor 
agent,  that  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  investigation  recommended  that  he  be  dismissed 
forthwith  and  that  the  agency  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  party  who  would  conduct  the  business  ac- 
cording to  law.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  town.  The  "  crookedness  "  complained  of  was 
discovered  by  finding  upon  the  books  of  the  agency, 
a.^  fiurchasers,  the  names  of  parties  very  regularly 
buying  "  who  were  noted  as  habitual  drinkers."  Mr. 
Horace  N.  Stockbridge  was  appointed  the  next  agent, 
with  very  strict  injunctions  regarding  the  persons  to 
whom  he  might  sell  and  the  records  of  the  sales 
which  he  might  make. 

April  23,  1859,  the  town  authorized  the  town 
treasurer,  with  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen,  to 
fund  the  sum  of  115,000  of  the  town's  debt,  the  notes 


to  be  payable  as  follows:  $5000  in  twenty  years,  the 
same  amount  in  twenty-five  years  and  tlie  remaining 
$5000  in  thirty  years,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
and  a  half  p^er  cent.,  payable  semi-annually. 

The  militia  enrollment  at  that  date  contained  1431 
names.  At  the  State  election  in  November,  1859, 
714  ballots  were  cast. 

Beginning  op  the  Great  Rebellion  Move- 
ment.—April  3,  1854,  the  town  had  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  reported  by  its  committee,  John 
W.  Bacon,  chairman : 

"  Whereas,  the  bill  now  before  Congress  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebi-aska  proposes  to  repeal  bo  ni\ich  of  the 
Act  of  March  C,  1820,  as  foriSver  prohibiting  slavery  uorth  of  36°  30'  in 
the  Louisiana  purchase — Be  it  therefore 

*'  liesolvcd,  That  the  inlmbitants  of  Natick  In  town-meeting  afisombled 
do  solemnly  protest  against  the  passage  of  said  bill  because 

"  1st.  It  will  violate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation. 

"2d.  Because  it  will  allow  African  Slavery  to  enter  into480,n008quaro 
miles  of  territory,  from  which  it  has  been  excluded  for  thirty  years. 

"3d.  Because  it  will  tend  to  keep  out  of  those  territories  the  farmers, 
mechanics  and  workingmen  of  the  free  States  and  the  poor  men  of  the 
slave  States  now  oppressed  and  degraded  by  African  Slavery  who  would 
rear  in  these  tenitories  free  institutions  for  all. 

"4th.  Because  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  Influence  of  Slavery  over 
the  policy  of  the  national  government." 

Thus  early  did  this  town  commit  itself  to  the  cause 
of  human  liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  slav- 
ery, in  the  fearful  contest  which  the  wisest  and  most 
patriotic  all  over  the  North  and  West  foresaw  was 
impending. 

April  29,  1861,  the  town  appropriated  $5000  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fai^lies  of  such  citizens  of  the  town 
as  may  serve  in  the  impending  war. 

The  selectmen  at  that  time  were  Willard  Drury, 
William  Edwards  and  C.  B.  Travis. 

Leonard  Winch,  Deacon  John  Travis  and  John 
Cleland,  Jr.,  were  chosen  a  committee  to  consider 
"the  wants  of  those  citizens  who  may  volunteer  their 
services  for  the  impending  war."  May  7,  1861,  tho 
town  authorized  the  selectmen  to  pay  for  the  uni- 
forms of  the  Mechanic  Rifie  Company,  of  Natick,  to 
the  amount  of  $1000.  It  was  also  voted  that  each 
volunteer  soldier  should  be  furnished  with  one  rub- 
ber camp  blanket,  and  one  pair  of  woolen  stockings 
and  each  commissioned  officer  and  musician  with  a 
revolver.  Also  the  town  appropriated  $500  to  lur- 
nish  arms,  equipments  and  clothing  to  volunteers,  if 
called  into  actual  service.  July  17,  1861,  the  town 
voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  |10,000,  in  aid  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  volunteers,  and  at  the  same  time  appropri- 
ated $1400  to  meet  expenses  already  incurred  and  to 
carry  out  contracts  already  made  with  volunteers. 

In  1862  the  enrolled  militia  numbered  592.  July 
25,  1862,  provision  was  made  to  pay  $100  bounty  to 
each  person  who  should  enlist  in  the  service  of  tho 
United  States  and  be  mustered  into  the  same  as  a 
part  of  the  quota  required  of  Natick  under  the  call 
of  the  President  for  300,000  volunteers  for  the  war. 
Also  voted  that  the  town  will  pay  to  each  person  who 
shall, volunteer  and  be  mustered  into  the  service  an 
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additioiuil  Huin  of  (ifly  doUarH,  iiuikiiig  tlio  amount 
of  bounty  odbred  $150.  A  committee  of  lift,eeii  wuh 
chosen  to  assist  the  recruiting  oflicora  in  procuring 
tlie  quota  of  Volunteers.  The  bounty  was  promised 
within  five  days  after  the  soldiers  should  be  mustered 
into  the  United  Slates  service. 

August  18,  1802,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
borrow  $1(5,000  for  five  years  at  six  ])er  cent,  or  less 
interest,  and  to  pay  to  each  volunteer  who  should  be 
mustered  into  the  service  the  sum  of  $150,  to  the  num- 
ber of  103,  this  being  the  quota  at  that  time  required 
of  Natick.  The  same  bounty  was  offered  a  little  later 
to  volunteers  to  fill  the  quota  for  this  town  under  a 
new  call  for  300,000  nine  months'  men. 

November  4, 1862,  the  town  instructed  the  select- 
men "to  pay  to  the  families  of  those  volunteers,  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  who  have  been  or  may  be  killed 
during  the  present  Rebellion,  the  same  State  aid  which 
they  were  previously  receiving,  until  the  end  of  the 
war." 

"July  15, 1863,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  police  of- 
ficers were  appointed  for  Natick,"  with  the  powers 
possessed  by  constables  of  this  Commonwealth,  except 
that  of  serving  and  executing  civil  process.  Most  of 
these  took  the  oath  of  office. 

April  21,  1864,  the  town  voted  to  pay  "  a  bounty  of 
$125  to  each  person  who  enlists  for  the  town  of  Na- 
tick and  counts  upon  her  quota."  And  May  23,  1864, 
the  town  voted  unanimously  to  "  pay  to  each  person  who 
had  been  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  Unitpd  States, 
or  who  may  be  drafted  previou^to  April,  1865,  the 
sum  of  $125,  v/hen  he  shall  satisfy  the  Treasurer  that 
he  has  been  accepted  by  the  District  Board  of  EuroU- 
uient." 

Also  it  was  voted  "  that  we  pay  every  re-enlisted 
man  who  has  counted  on  Natick's  quota,  and  has  not 
received  full  government  bounty,  the  sum  of  $175,  on 
his  furnishing  evidence  that  he  has  not  received  lull 
government  bounty." 

Such  was  the  action  of  the  town  of  Natick  when  the 
greatslave-holders'  rebellion  began.  This  took  form  be- 
fore the  world  by  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter,  April 
12,  1861,  assumed  the  most  fearful  proportions  when 
it  appropriated  the  last  dollar,  and  brought  into  the 
field  the  last  man  it  could  control,  but  was  finally 
crushed  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  friends  of 
constitutional  government  and  of  human  freedom 
when  General  Grant  captured  Richmond,  April  2, 
1866.  All  that  the  town  did  in  the  way  of  voting 
money  and  giviug  such  a  firm  and  determined  moral 
support  to  the  Federal  Government  was  honorable 
and  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  the  self-denial  and  suf- 
fering chiefly  fell  to  those  who  actually  fought  the 
battle  of  freedom  ;  and  to  them  the  reader's  attention 
will  now  be  directed. 

In  1863,  while  the  war  w,as  in  progress,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  took  measures  to  secure  in 
each  town  and  city  of  the  Commonwealth  a  full  record 
of  all  the  soldiers  and  seamen  that  it  had  furnished, 


or  might  furnish  for  the  Huppression  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  HO  wo  have  in  the  town  clerk's  office  a  volume  in 
manuscript,  entitled  "  Rebellion  Record."  This  book 
contains  the  name  of  every  soldier  that  counted  upon 
the  several  quotas  furnished  by  Natick,  with  IiIh  po- 
sition in  the  army,  lime  of  service,  bounty  received, 
previous  occupation,  age  and  experience,  while  in 
the  service  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  army  from  Natick  was 
534,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  to  give  in  this  histor- 
ical sketch  even  the  names  of  them  all. 

From  the  adjutant-general's  report  in  1865,  it  ap- 
pears that  Natick  furnished  thirty  comminsioned  of- 
ficers for  the  army.  The  record  of  these  officers,  from 
the  sergeants  upward,  follows,  abbreviated  as  much  as 
po-sible,  in  the  least  important  particulars  : 

Tlioinas  T.  NnBon,  eorgeniit ;  3  yenre  ;  discliarged  by  reason  of  Bick- 
nesB,  Jauuai'y  20,  18C3  ;  eervod  2  years. 

Georgo  11.  Willie,  sergeant ;  killed  at  Cedar  MouDtain,  August  9, 
1862  ;  served  2  years,  3  inontliB. 

Perry  D.  Ctianiberlain,  first  lieutenant;  resigned  and  discbtirged ; 
served  7  niontlis. 

Francis  Z.  Jenlis,  second  lieutenant,  June  21,  18C-1 ;  first  lieutenant 
October  7,  18U4  ;  was  in  service  Ihrougli  tlie  war. 

William  II.  lirowu,  sergeant,  second  and  first  lieutenant;  served 
nearly  3  years. 

I.  B  8.  Uandall,  sergeant ;  servf  d  nearly  1  year. 

Oscar  F  Morse,  sergeant,  second  and  first  lieutenant,  and  captain; 
served  3  years. 

Josiuli  S.  Bacon,  sergeant;  wounded  in  lungs  at  Second  Bull  Run; 
served  2  years,  7  nionlbs. 

Henry  Wilson,  colonel.  United  States  Senator;  lield  bis  conimissiou 
/3  days. 

Tliomas  Duggan,  sergeant;  enlisted  October  1,  18G1 ;  "Deserted  and 
came  back." 

William  W.  Pray,  sergeant,  second  and  first  lieutenant,  in  1803  ;  re- 
enlisted  and  served  througb  tbe  war. 

Albert  II.  Bryant,  assistant  surgeon  30tb  Eegt.,  enlisted  as  private 
18G1 ;  discbarged  May,  lHC-.i,  to  be  contract  surgeon  ;  August  i9,  1802, 
com.  asst.  surgeon  ;  horved  till  close  of  tbe  war. 

Epiiraim  II.  Brigbani,  captain,  recrwited  a  company  in  Natick,  1BG2  ; 
com.  August  21,  1802,  and  marclied  wilb  ninety-nine  men  August  13, 
1802. 

Simon  Mulligan,  first  lieutenant  under  Capt.  Brigham,  at  d  marched 
at  same  time;  Capt.  Brigluim  served  two  years  and  was  dis^cbarged  for 
disability  ;  Mr.  Mulligan  served  one  year  and  two  montb.-,  and  was  dis- 
charged for  disiibility. 

Benning  Hull,  Jr.,  sergeant ;  discbai'ged  for  disability  and  died  of 
disease  contracted  in  service  soon  after  his  discharge. 

William  D.  Parliu,  sergeant;  discliurged  and  promoted  to  capt.  of 
Co.  Ifi,  1st  U.  S.  C.  T. 

Henry  F.  Felcli,  sergeant,  second  and  first  lieut.  and  capt.  June,  18G5  ; 
served  three  years. 

Charles  P.  Ouriier,  sergeant  ;  worm  ded  May  8,'18G4,  at  Spottsylvania 
Court-IIouse  and  taken  prisoner  ;  leg  amputated  and   paroled  at  Rich- 
niond,  Va.  ;  later,  was  in  hospital  at  Annapolis;  liad  a  furlough  grunted  ^ 
Oct.  19,  1804,  then  reported  at  lleadviilo,  Mass.,  and  was  discharged. 

Nathan  Heed,  sergeant ;  served  d\tring  the  war  and  was  discharged 
June  16, 1806,  for  disability. 

Alexanilor  Blauoy,  capt.  ;  diechiirgod  after  nine  mouths'  service  ;  was 
in  28th  llegt.,  Co.  G. 

Ira  Bussell,  surgeon  11th  Kegt.  ;  enlisted  August  27,  1801. 

Harr.Bon  Harwood,  Jr.,  first  sergeant  42d  Regt.,  Co.  K  ;  enlisted  for 
three  niontlis  ;  served  bis  time  and  ninstered  out  Nov.,  1804. 

Florence  F  Buckley,  second  and  first  iieut.  ;  wounded  June  16,  18G2,  J 
and  promoted  to  first  lieut.  on  the  field  for  gallantry  ;  wounded  again  lit,,! 
battle  of  Bull  Ilun  Aug.  SO,  18G2  ;  taken  prisoner  and  paroled  ;  Joined!^ 
regiment  again  Dec.  4,  ISGii ;  promoted  capt.  Jan.  10,  1803  ;  discbarpeil, 
for  disability  ;  re-enlisted  and  was  again  cupt.  of  Co.  C,  20th  llegt.  j 
served  nearly  tbe  entire  period  of  the  war. 

AuguEtus  E.  Dyer,  surgeon  at  roitsmouth  Grove  Hospital  and  died  iu.f 
eorvice. 
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Horace  Bosmore,  sergeant ;  was  reduced  to  private  Aug  ,  1861,  and 
killed  during  Gen.  Banks'  retreat  from  Wiuchestpr,  Va.,  May,  lS6i?. 

Alfred  S.  Hartwell,  first  lieut,  ;  com.  capt.  in  54th  Regt. ;  lieut.-col. 
In  the  55th  and  col.  of  the  sanie  Nov.,  1S63  ;  wounded  at  Honey  Hill, 
1SG4,  and  promoted  brig. -gen.  Dec.  1st  of  that  year. 

Charles  A.  Hartwell,  first  lient.  V.  S.  Infantry ;  wounded  in  the 
thigh  at  Gaines'  Mills  ;  taken  prisoner  at  Savage  Station  ;  confined  six 
months  at  Bichmond,  Ya. ;  com.  col.  of  5th  Infantry  (colored) ;  brev. 
capL  U.  S.  A-;  major,  lient. -coL  and  brig.-gen.  of  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
(breveted),  and  was  such  1866. 

Leonard  B.  Perry,  second  lieut.  ;  then  acting  adjt. ;  later,  first  lieut.; 
and  later  still,  acting  a«st.  adjt.-geo.  of  the  post  of  Folly  Island;  an- 
nexed to  the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  John  J.  H^itch,  and  surved  under  him 
till  the  war  ended. 

Joaiah  A.  Bean,  second  and  firet  lieut.  of  55th  Regt.,  Co.  D  ;  discharged 
Aognst  1,  1865. 

George  Graney,  9th  Regiment,  Co.  B  ;  promoted  to  sergeant  July  1, 
1863. 

Henry  Hamilton  Wilson,  first  lient.,  then  lieut.-col.  U.  S.  C.  T. ;  then 
fiiBt  lient.  in  regular  army;  died  in  service  Dec.  24, 18G6,  at  Austin, 
Texas. 

William  Nntt,  enlisted  as  private,  then  second  lieut.  in  54th  Regt.; 
later,  first  lient.  ft5tli  Regt.  ;  then  capt.,  major  and  lieut.-col.,  and 
promoted  col.  by  brevet  ;  sensed  through  the  war,  and  is  now  (1889) 
Judge  of  the  District  Court. 

Otis  M.  Humphrey  is  credited  to  Natick  as  asst.  surgeon  in  the  6th 
Begt.,  upon  the  Adjt.-Gen.'s  Report,  1863,  but  his  name  is  not  found 
upon  the  record  book  of  Natick.  The  reports  of  this  officer  in  1863, 
were,  of  necessity,  very  imperfect. 

Upon  the  Soldiera'  Monument  appear  the  name-s  of 
eighty-nine  Natick  soldiera  who  died  in  the  war,  and 
since  it  was  erected,  in  1868,  many  more  have  yielded 
10  diseases  contracted  in  the  service.  From  year  to 
year  numbers  will  die  from  the  same  cause. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  Xatick  soldiers,  at  least,  were 
taken  prisoners,  quite  a  number  of  whom  died  from 
cruel  treatment  during  their  confinement.  The  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  was  very  large,  and  many  of 
their  wounds  have  proved  fatal  since  the  end  of  the 
Rebellion. 

The  certificate  that  follows  is  found  in  the  report  of 
the  adjutant-general  for  18G5  in  Public  Document, 
No.  7 : 

"No  crime  has  been  committed  by  any  returned  soldier  resident  of 
Natick.  Being  personally  acquainted  with  a  large  msjorityof  those  re- 
nding in  this  town,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  exception 
wherein  the  moral  and  socitil  condition  of  the  soldier  of  to  day  is  not 
fully  equal  to  his  position  as  citizen  before  entering  the  service.  There 
are  many  cases  of  marked  improvement.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  soldiers  and  of  those  dependent  upon  them 
ia  uioch  better  than  before  the  war. 

"  C.  B.  TflAVls,  Chairman  of  Ihe  SeUctmen." 

And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
appearance  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  General 
Wadsworth  Post  63,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  is 
that  of  temperate,  law-abiding,  high-minded,  indus- 
trious, useful  citizens,  who  are  honored  by  all  the 
present  generation,  whose  country  they  helped  to  save 
by  their  valor. 

That  such  heavy  drafts  upon  the  working  force  and 
treasury  of  Natick,  aa  the  buppreseion  of  the  great 
Eebellion  made  necessary,  did  not  paralyze  the  in- 
dustries and  exhaust  the  means  of  the  town,  appears 
from  ita  increasing  prosperity  during  those  years  of 
trial. 

The  printed  annual  report  of  the  selectmen  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1850,  shows  that  the  amount  of 


appropriations  made  for  1849  was  15094,  with  floating 
accounts  unsettled  amounting  to  $798.50.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  amounted  to  $6454.56.  In  the 
year  1861,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  grants 
and  appropriations  amounted  to  $16,255,  and  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  town  at  the  same  time  amounted  to 
$25,923.53.  In  1862  the  appropriations  and  liabilities 
were  nearly  the  same.  Up  to  January  1,  1862,  the 
town  had  paid  to  the  families  of  volunteers  the  sum 
of  $3524,33,  but  it  was  expected  that  nearly  all  of 
this  sum  would  be  refunded  by  the  State.  During  that 
year  the  interest  account  paid  by  the  town  amounted 
to  $1767.83. 

In  1867,  two  years  after  the  war  had  ended,  the 
grants  and  appropriations  amounted  to  $36,554.36, 
while  the  liabilities  of  the  town,  after  deducting  the 
sums  due  the  treasurer,  amounted  to  $24,351.85.  The 
orders  drawn  by  the  selectmen  for  the  year  ending 
February  20,  18G8,  amounted  to  $77,485.40,  while  the 
receipts  of  the  town  had  been  $80,526.12.  This  indi- 
cates for  Natick  a  sound  financial  condition,  as  the 
town  was  recovering  from  the  heavy  expenses  and 
losses  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  town  officers  re- 
ceived for  services  during  the  year  1867-68  the  sum  of 
$1149. 

The  amounts  for  the  year  following  do  not  vary 
materially  from  those  set  forth  above.  In  1870  the 
receipts  of  the  town  amounted  to  $63,969.07,  while 
the  amount  of  orders  drawn  by  the  selectmen  was 
$61,007.85. 

The  births  in  the  town  the  same  year  were  195, 
the  marriages  63,  and  the  deaths  105.  In  1884  the 
births  were  204,  the  marriages  80,  and  the  deaths 
155.  The  receipts  of  the  town  for  1884  were  $124,- 
803.27,  and  the  expenditures,  $125,307.22,  leaving  a 
balance  against  the  town  of  $503.95.  The  Water- 
Works  account,  at  the  same  time,  showed  receipts 
($85,000  0^  which  came  from  water  bonds)  of  $128,- 
292.10,  while  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $110,- 
096.50,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  sinking  fund  of  $18,- 
195.60.  The  interest  paid  in  1884  amounted  to  $18,- 
193.38,  $8790  of  which  were  upon  water  bonds.  The 
net  indebtedness  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  water 
bonds,  March  1, 1885,  amounted  to  $114,551.50,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  due  to  the  town  the  sum 
of  $37,551.55. 

The  town  having  voted  to  grant  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  1884-85,  the  selectmen 
granted  forty-nine  licenses.  The  receipts  for  these 
amounted  to  $4600,  of  which  the  Stale  received  one- 
quarter,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  town  of  $3450. 
The  town  having  directed  that  a  part  of  the  money 
received  for  licenses  should  be  expended  in  putting 
in  curbstones  for  the  sidewalks,  $1982.13  were  paid 
out  for  this  purpo.-ie.  Arrangements  were  made 
during  the  year  1884-85  for  the  town  to  have  the  use 
of  Concert  Hall  and  of  the  selectmen's  room  for  $CO0 
annually  from  July  1,  1885.  The  town  debt,  which 
had  been  increasing  during  some  of  the  preceding 
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ycftrH,  wnH  diniiiiislicd  in  1K84  (iiid  1885  to  the  amount 

oi'*i.'i,;!(ir).i9. 

For  the  year  ending  March  1,  1888,  the  birtha  were 
233,  the  mnrringes  100,  and  the  deaths  145.  No 
licenFca  Cor  ihc  sale  of  intoxicating  licjuors  were 
allowed.  The  grants  and  appropriations  amounted  to 
$81,400,  wliilo  the  liabilities  of  the  town  were  $120,- 
000,  which  is  to  be  reduced  by  amounts  due  the  town 
to  $93,861.52,  exclusive  of  the  water  bonds.  The 
water  notes  and  bonds  at  that  time  amounted  to 
$118,400.  The  amount  collected  for  water,  1887,  was 
$15,520.27. 

For  the  year  ending  March  1,  1889,  the  births  were 
219,  the  marriages  77,  the  deaths  162.  A  liquor 
license  was  granted  to  Washbuin  &  Reed,  druggists. 
The  appropriations  for  the  year  amounted  to  $88,340. 

The  827  orders  given  by  the  selectmen  amounted  to 
$71,385.07.  The  interest  paid  on  the  town  debt 
amounted  to  $11,289.18,  while  $3000  were  expended 
to  reduce  the  debt.  The  town's  liabilities,  March  1, 
1889,  amounted  to  $123,000,  and  it  owed  at  that  date 
$4023.10  accrued  interest  on  notes  and  bonds,  making 
the  sum  total  of  indebtedness,  $127,023.10.  At  the 
same  date,  $38,465.14  were  due  to  the  town,  so  that  its 
net  indebtedness  amounted  to  $88,557.96,  exclusive  of 
water  bonds,  being  a  reduction  of  about  $5,294,  from 
the  net  indebtedness  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  May  1,  1888,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Personal  estate,  $1,006,405.00  ;  real  estate,  $4,- 
198,150.00;  total,  $5,204,555.00.  The  number  of  polls 
assessed  was :  Males,  2627  ;  females,  502.  The  tax 
rate  was  $17.20  per  $1000,  and  the  total  amount  for 
collection  was  $99,302.47. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  resume  the  general  history  of 
this  town,  which  was  interrupted  to  present  connect- 
edly some  account  of  Natick's  sacrifices  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion, — a  matter  concerning  which 
but  few  of  the  present  generation  are  as,familiar  as 
every  patriot  ought  to  be. 

The  project  of  erecting  a  soldiers'  monument  being 
before  the  town,  a  monument  committee,  consisting 
of  E.  H.  Brigham,  G.  P.  Fay,  N.  Reed,  Simon  Mul- 
ligan and  Willard  Mann,  was  raised  to  attend  to  this 
matter,  who  reported,  April  1, 1867,  that  they  had  put 
in  the  foundations  and  prepared  the  ground  for  a 
monument,  on  the  Common,  at  the  expense  of  $372.97, 
and  had  contracted  with  Messrs.  Russell,  Clough  & 
Co.,  of  Lowell,  to  prepare  and  erect  the  monument. 
The  same  committee  was  directed  to  go  forward  and 
complete  the  same.  The  town's  grant  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a  monument  was  made  April,  1866,  and 
amounted  to  $3500. 

Nov.  6,  1866,  the  town  instructed  the  selectmen  to 
petition  the  Legislature  to  grant  the  town  of  Natick 
the  privilege  of  (qualizing  the  bounties  among  those 
who  served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  Library  Committee  reported,  April  1,  1867, 
that  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was  2563, 
and  that  thirty  dollars  were  due  for  unpaid  fincg. 


Dec.  IG,  1867,  the  matter  of  building  a  Town-House 
upon  the  old  burying-ground  lot,  wlure  the  brick  « 
block  of  Leonard  Winch  and  the  Masonic  Block  now 
stand,  was  agitated,  and  the  matter  was  deemed  so  far 
settled,  that  a  large  building  committee  was  appointed  i 
to  conduc-t  the  work,  but  no  actual  progress  was 
made.    This  project  was  again  before  the  town  in 
1868,  but  was  defeated.    At  the  annual  meeting  iu  ' 
March,  18G8,  the  subject  of  securing  a  better  supply 
of  water,  and  of  purchasing  a  steam  fire-engine,  was 
brought  before  the  town  by  the  engineers  of  the  Fire  \ 
Department,  and  a  committee  was  raised  to  consider 
the  matter. 

Newton  Morse  was  chosen  Representative,  in  1868,  • 
by  564  votes.  ■; 

At  a  town-meeting,  April  3, 1869,  a  communication  i 
was  received  from  Mrs.  Sally  Spaulding,  dated  Oct.  3,  \ 
1868,  in  which  she  offered  to  the  town  of  Natick  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  interest  of  which 
should  be  annually  expended  at  or  near  the  time  of 
the  annual  Thanksgiving,  to  furnish  to  the  female 
inmates  of  the  almshouse  such  warm  and  comfortable 
clothing  as  the  town  would  not  feel  called  upon 
otherwise  to  supply,  such  as  warm  woolen  dresses, 
woolen  hose,  small  shawls,  etc.  The  donation  was 
accepted  unanimously  by  the  town,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  same  was  passed.  At  this  meeting 
"the  blocking-up  of  the  line  of  Washington  Street 
by  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  corporation"  was 
condemned  by  g,n  emphatic  vote.  A  railroad  station- 
house  had  been  built  directly  across  the  street  above 
mentioned,  and  the  agitation  commenced  at  this  time 
did  not  ceas.e  until,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court, 
the  corporation  was  compelled  to  remove  the  depot 
about  one  hundred  feet  to  the  east. 

As  early  as  1871  the  money  received  by  the  town 
for  the  license  of  dogs  began  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  and  increase  of  the  town  library. 

In  1872  the  town,  upon  the  recommendation  of  its 
committee,  voted  in  favor  of  obtaining  a  charter 
which  should  give  the  liberty  to  take  water  from  Dug 
Pond,  for  extinguishing  fires  and  for  household  pur- 
posts.  Also,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  a  steam 
fire-engine  for  South  Natick. 

Upon  the  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  meeting, 
"Shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  manufacture,  sell  or 
keep  for  sale,  ale,  porter,  strong  beer  or  lager,  in  this 
town,"  382  voted  yes,  and  355  voted  no. 

At  the  Presidential  election  in  1872  the  party  votes 
stood  683  to  449  on  electors-at-large. 

March  25,  1873,  the  town  unanimously  accepted 
tiie  act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  "An  Act  to  Supply 
the  Town  of  Natick  with  Pure  Wattr." 

Jan.  13,  1874,  the  great  fire  occurred,  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  Main  Street, 
except  the  Leach  (now  the  Eagle)  block,  and  all  on 
the  west  side  of  Washington  Street,  south  of  the  . 
railroad,  except  the  dwelling  of  Miss  Susan  Morse. 
West  of  Main  Street,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the 
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de^tructinn  was  complete.  Among  the  valuable 
buildings  consumed  were  Clark's  new  and  beautiful 
brick  block,  conuiining  rooms  for  the  National  and 
Savins;^  Banks,  and  the  spacious  Concert  Hall,  and 
the  Congregational  Church  edifice,  nearly  new,  and 
just  enlarged  and  improved  at  an  expense  of  about 
$13,000,  upon  which  was  good  insurance  amounting 
to  $31,000.  Two  large  factories  of  foot-weax  were 
aJso  consumed ;  all  the  dry-goods  stores,  and  all 
the  public  halls  in  the  village,  including  the  one  in 
the  ^Vinch  Block  in  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Society  was  worshiping  while  they  were  erecting  a 
new  church.  The  loss  to  the  town  was  very  great, 
being  estimated  at  the  time  at  about  one-fifib  of  the 
entire  taxable  property  of  Natick.  But  the  amount 
of  insurance,  in  most  case-x,  was  large,  and  the  com- 
panies were  able  to  meet  their  losses. 

In  1874  the  name  of  Railroad  Avenue  was  changed 
to  South  Avenue.  April  9,  1S74,  a  Water  Board  was 
chosen,  consisting  of  E.  B.  Saunders,  James  W.  ilorse 
and  P.  F.  Woodbury  for  one  year ;  Koyal  E.  Farwell 
and  F.  C.  Tucker  for  two  years,  and  Calvin  H.  Perry 
•xnd  Herman  Crosley  for  three  years.  A  ud  the  Board 
was  directed  ''to  introduce  water  into  the  towu  as 
soon  AS  convenient."  The  treasurer  was  authorized 
to  iiiue  water  scrip,  not  exceeding  $80,000.  Also  the 
selectmen  and  the  Water  Board  were  authorized  to 
e.tpend  $14,500  in  erecting  such  buildings  :is  were 
necessary  for  an  engine-house,  station-house,  lockup 
and  stables.  In  1874  additional  water  scrip  was  au- 
thorized to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  which  was  in- 
creased iu  1875  by  $40,000.  In  1876  the  town  voted 
salaries  for  town  <  fficcrs,  as  follows  :  The  chairman 
of  the  selectmen,  $200  ;  the  otherselectmen,$175  each; 
eich  assessor,  $1.50  ;  each  member  of  the  School  Ccm- 
miltee,  $125  ;  town  clerk,  $.50 ;  town  treasurer,  $200. 

April  G,  1SIJ8,  the  town  chose  Calvin  H.  Perry,  Ho- 
ratio Alger  and  Elijah  Perry  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  town,  and  in  May  of  the 
same  year  this  committee  reported  such  a  code  in 
eight  articles.  This  report  having  been  accepted,  the 
same  committee,  with  the  addition  of  the  town  clerk, 
George  L.  Sleeper,  Esq.,  was  requested  tn  present  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  by-laws  to  the  Superior  Court 
or  a  justice  thereof  for  approval.  This  was  done  ; 
and  June  23,  1385,  the  code  was  approved  by  the 
Court  sitting  at  Cajnbridge.  Iu  1877  the  town  voted  to 
issue  water  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  ceut., 
HufEcient  in  amount  to  carry  water  to  South  Natick 
and  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  ordered  $20,- 
000  worth  of  the  old  borids,  bearing  six  per  cent  in- 
terest, to  be  canceled,  and  the  new  bonds  to  take  their 
place. 

March  5,  1877.  the  town  appropriated  S500  lo  pay 
for  Cobb's  painting  of  the  late  Vice-President,  Henry 
Wilsrjn,  the  same  that  now  hangs  in  the  town  hall. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Fairbanks,  George  L.  Sleeper  aud  Alex- 
ander Blaney  were  made  a  committee  to  procure  , 
plana  and  ejti mates  for  a  new  high-school  house. 


New  and  additional  by-laws  for  the  town,  prepared 
by  Messrs.  George  L.  Sleeper,  J.  B.  Fairbanks  and 
William  Nutt,  having  been  previously  accepted  by 
the  town,  were  presented  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Supeiior  Court  at  Lowell,  April  20,  1877.  May  3, 
1877,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  high-school 
house,  and  appointed  a  building  committee  consisting 
of  John  B.  Fairbanks,  George  L.  Sleeper,  Alexander 
Blaney,  Josiah  L.  Bean  and  Calvin  H.  Perry ;  and  in 
March.  1878,  a  final  grant  of  $7000  was  made  to  fin- 
ish and  furnish  the  high-school  house  and  to  grade 
and  fence  the  lot.  November  8,  1880,  the  committee 
appointed  on  celebrating  the  first  centennial  of  the 
incorporation  of  Natick,  presented  their  report  and  it 
was  accepted.  From  this  report  it  appeared  that  the 
committee  had  organized  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  John 
W.  Bacon  as  president,  and  Rev,  Daniel  Wight  as 
secretary,  and  had  recommended  that  the  celebration 
should  take  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  .of  June, 
1881,  and  that  the  town  apply  to  the  Legislature  for 
liberty  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  celebration.  The  town  thereupon  voted  that 
an  executive  committee  of  fifty-five  be  chosen,  which 
shall  constitute  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and 
made  provision  to  apply  for  the  needed  legislative 
act.  At  the  annual  town-meeting,  1881,  the  town 
granted  $500  for  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
incorporation,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  town's  committee  on  celebration  heretofore 
elected,  and  that  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

The  town  having  voted,  November  S,  1880,  to  cele- 
brate the  centennial  of  the  incorporation  of  Natick 
on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1881,  the  committee  of  fifty- 
five  in  charge  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for 
this  important  event.  A  brighter  and  more  beautiful 
day  than  June  Ist  could  not  have  been  desired. 

At  sunrise  ail  the  church,  school  and  engine-house 
bells  were  rung  for  half  an  hour,  and  a  salute  of  thir- 
ty-nine guns  was  fired.  This  was  repeated  at  noon 
and  sunset.  By  eight  o'clock  the  people  from  the 
outlying  dbtricts  aud  the  surrounding  towns  hid 
assembled  in  great  numbers-  At  9.30  the  pro- 
cession was  ready  to  move,  and  this  presented  au 
imposing  spectacle.  It  moved  in  five  divisions,  with 
the  platoon  of  police  iu  front  under  the  charge  of 
Chief  A.  C.  Pease.  Wm.  H.  Wright  was  chief  mar- 
shal, aud  I.  K.  Felch  chief  of  staff.  In  the  first  di- 
vision were  the  cornet  band,  Greneral  Wadsworth 
Post  63,  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  Fire  Department  in  full. 

The  second  division  contained  the  various  benevo- 
lent and  other  societies  of  the  town. 

The  third  division,  with  the  Hibernia  Brass  Band, 
was  made  up  of  the  town  officers,  Governor  Long  and 
staff  and  other  officers  of  the  State. 

The  fourth  division  contained  the  youth  and  chil- 
dren of  all  the  schools,  many  of  them  in  costume 
and  in  barges,  followed  by  representatives  of  the 
various  trades  and  busiuess  of  the  town  generally  and 
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citizene  in  carriages  and  on  foot.  Young  ladies  from 
the  High  School,  representing  each  of  the  States,  and 
all  with  corresponding  badges,  and  conveyed  in  a 
barge  drawn  by  four  horses,  presented  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  procession.  When  all 
had  passed,  the  youth  and  children  were  drawn  up  in 
line  in  front  of  the  Common,  when  J.  B.  Fairbanks, 
president  of  the  day,  introduced  to  them  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  John  D.  Long,  who  ad- 
dresaed  them  briefly,  but  appropriately.  All  repaired 
now  to  the  tent  which  covered  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  Common,  and  was  fiirnished  with  seats  for 
the  large  assembly.  The  president  of  the  day  made 
an  appropriate  address  at  the  opening  of  the  exer- 
cises, and  then  introduced  the  chaplain  of  the  day, 
Rev.  Daniel  Wight,  a  native  and  resident  of  the  town, 
who  offered  prayer.  A  hymn,  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Mr.  Isaac  Gale,  was  then  sung,  after  which 
the  act  i>f  the  incorporation  of  the  town  was  read 
by  Hon.  Henry  B.  Pierce,  Secretary  of  State.  The 
centennial  address,  by  Hon.  John  W.  Bacon,  followed, 
which  was  full  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  facts 
appertaining  to  the  history  of  Naiick,  and  couched  in 
the  plain  and  easily-comprehended  language  for 
which  Judge  Bacon  was  remarkable. 

A  centennial  song,  by  Mrs.  5Iary  L.  Turner,  was 
next  in  order,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  centen- 
nial poem,  written  and  delivered  by  John  B.  Mann, 
Esq.,  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.  C,  but  a  native  of 
Natick.  This  poem  was  entitled  "The  Spirit  of 
Freedom  as  illustrated  in  a  Town's  History." 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  tent  about  650 
of  the  aadience  dined  together  in  Concert  Hall,  after 
the  divine  blessing  had  been  invoked  by  the  chaplain  ; 
ill.  Alexander  Blaney  was  toast-master,  and  Gov- 
ernor Long  responded  happily  to  the  sentiment, "  The 
Old  Bay  State."  Hon.  John  W.  Candler,  member  of 
Congress  then  (and  now  Congressman-elect)  from  this 
district,  responded  to  the  sentiment  "The  Congress  of 
the  United  States;"  Hon.  Robert  R.  Bishop,  president 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  spoke  for  "The 
State  Legislature;"  Colonel  William  Nutt,  chairman 
of  the  selectmen,  and  R.  E.  Farwell,  E.^q.,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  spoke  for  the  "Town  of 
Natick,"  while  James  McManus,  Esq.,  responded  to 
the  toast,  "Our  Adopted  Fellow-Citizens; "  Charles 
Q.  Tirrell.  Esq.,  made  an  address  for  "  The  Ladies  of 
Natick,"  in  which  he  gave  some  personal  history ; 
Eev.  Daniel  Wight  responded  to  the  toast,  "  Our  Free 
Public  Libraries." 

Natick  was  gay  on  this  occasion  with  banners, 
streamers,  flags  and  beautifully-arranged  decorations. 
These  last  extended  to  all  the  public  buildings,  the 
most  important  business  blocks  and  stores  and  many 
private  residences,  conspicuous  among  which  was 
"The  Home  of  Wilson,"  on  West  Central  Street. 

Among  the  relics  and  curiosities  exhibited  in 
Clark's  North  Hall  were  a  rare  copy  of  the  old  Indian 
Bible,  translated  by  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to 


the  Indians,  printed  in  Cambridge  in  16R5,  the  silver 
service  presented  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  by  ihe 
citizens  of  Natick,  and  the  original  challenge  sent  to 
I  ;Mr.  Wilson  by  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  to  6gbt  a 
duel. 

In  1883  Captain  Willard  Drury  gave  to  the  town, 
in  trust,  the  sum  of  §500,  on  condition  that  the  town 
shall  apply  the  net  annual  income  from  the  same  to 
the  care  and  preservation  of  his  lot  in  Dell  Park 
Cemetery,  and  the  town  accepted  the  trust. 

In  1883  the  appropriations  of  the  town  (including 
county  and  State  taxes)  amounted  to  §79,240.38. 

In  1884  the  grants,  including  the  same,  were  S82,- 
3r)7.20.  The  town  voted  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  votes  standing  7S0  to  631. 
July  28th  Stephen  A.  Sweetland  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Board  of  Registrars,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Willard  W.  Wight.  In  the 
Presidential  election,  1884,  the  votes  for  Presidential 
electors  were  divided  as  follows :  638  for  Republican 
candidates,  and  460  for  Democratic  candidates.  Fran- 
cis Bigelow  had  933  for  Senator  in  Fourth  Middlesex 
District.  For  Governor  George  D.  Robinson  had  689 
votes,  and  Julius  H.  Beeley,  534. 

1885.  The  town  voted  to  grant  licenses  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  by  690  to  678  votes.  At  the  State 
election  Frederick  0.  Prince  received  671  votes,  and 
George  D.  Robinson,  581;  For  Senator,  Francis  Big- 
elow received  805  votes,  and  Alexander  Blaney,  52S. 
For  Representative,  Justin  Perry  received  699,  and 
Albert  Mead  640  vote?. 

1886.  The  town  voted  not  to  grant  licenses,  by  a 
vote  of  853  to  687.  August  20,  1886,  George  L. 
Sleeper,  Esq.,  who  had  long  been  town  clerk,  having 
been  appointed  postmaster,  resigned  his  office,  and 
James  McManus  was  chosen  in  his  place,  to  act  till 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1887. 

1887.  The  town  voted  not  to  license  by  a  vote  of 
938  to  827.  The  vote  for  town  clerk  stood  911  for 
James  McManus  and  882  for  Irving  G.  Glidden. 
David  H.  Clark  was  chosen  Representative  by  a 
vote  of  905,  over  David  J.  3Iurphy,  who  received 
716  votes. 

1888.  The  vote  on  the  license  question  stood  921 
to  814  against  granting  licenses. 

Under  the  article  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  intrust 
the  money  granted  for  necessary  aid  to  soldiers,  sailors 
and  families  of  the  slain,  to  the  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  located  in  this  town  to  be  dis- 
bursed under  the  direction  of  said  Post,  to  such  per- 
sons residing  in  this  town  as  are  to  receive  it,  accord- 
ing to  Chapter  189,  of  Acts  of  Legislature  of  1855," 
the  town  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

At  a  special  town-meeting  April  26,  1S88,  the  town 
was  divided  into  two  precincts,  1  and  2,  for  the 
conducting  of  State  and  National  business  and  elec- 
tions, the  legal  votes  in  Precinct  No.  1  being  at  the 
time  1820,  and  in  Precinct  No.  2,  287. 

The  rpgistmrs  of  voters  for  1888  and  1889  were 
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George  L.  Bartlett,  S.  A.  Sweetland  and  Patrick 
ilahan,  with  James  McManus,  town  clerk,  memberes- 
officio.  Francis  Bigelow  and  Bernard  F.  Moran  were 
wardens  for  Precinct  No.  1,  with  Irving  C.  Glidden 
clerk,  while  in  Precinct  No.  2,  Michael  D.  Sheenaii 
and  Gustavus  Smith  were  appointed  wardens,  with 
Frank  J.  ilcCullough,  clerk.  Henry  A.  Gray  and 
Charles  Stevens  were  appointed  supervisors  of  elec- 
tion for  Precinct  No.  2,  by  Governor  Ames  upon  pe- 
li  tion. 

At  the  Presidential  and  State  election  November  6, 
1888,  the  Democratic  candidates  received  in  Natick 
968,  and  the  Eepublican  859  ;  the  Prohibition  ticket 
received  72  votes, — total  1899. 

For  a  Representative  in  Congress  for  theNinth  Dis- 
trict, Edward  Burnett,  1008  votes  ;  John  W.  Candler 
(who  was  elected),  831 ;  and  John  C.  Park,  54.  For 
Governor,  William  E.  Russell  had  982  votes  ;  Oliver 
Ames  (who  was  elected),  838  ;  and  William  H.  Earle, 
54.  William  L.  Davenport  was  elected  Senator  in 
the  Fourth  Middlesex  District.  Colonel  Edgar  S. 
Dodge  had  162  plurality  in  Natick.  For  Representa- 
tive in  the  General  Court,  Albert  Mead  was  elected 
over  Patrick  F.  Hallinan  by  27  votes,  after  the  re- 
counting of  the  votes  in  Precinct  No.  1. 

1889.  The  warrant  for  the  annual  meeting  con- 
tained fifty-one  articles.  The  vote  on  license  stood 
905  to  645  against  granting  licenses,  being  a  majority 
of  260.  James  McManus  was  re-elected  town  clerk 
by  707  votes,  and  Edward  Clark,  treasurer,  by  1746 
votes.  For  water  commissioner  for  three  years 
Francis  Bigelow  was  elected, while  the  Board  of  Health 
was  composed  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Sylvester,  Dr.  William 
Richards  and  Isaac  R.  S.  Randall.  Among  the  ap- 
propriations were  "  For  enforcing  the  Liquor  Laws 
$1000,  lighting  streets  $3500,  sidewalks  and  crossings 
of  concrete  $1500,  the  abutters  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
expense  for  the  concrete  sidewalks,"  while  $300  were 
appropriated  to  publish  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  Natick  as  a  place  of  residence  and  for 
conducting  a  remunerative  business.  Thegrantsand 
appropriations  amounted  to  $88,270.  The  selectmen 
appointed  Lyman  A.  Spooner  superintendent  of 
streets  with  a  salary  of  $1000.  John  J.  Oakes  was 
appointed  one  of  the  registrars  of  voters. 

On  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  the  vote  of  the  town, 
which  was  cast  April  22,  1889,  stood  for  the  amend- 
ment, 619 ;  against  the  same,  786.  Precinct  No.  1 
gave  for  it  592  votes  to  595  against  it,  and  Precinct 
No.  2  gave  27  for  it  and  191  against  it. 

May   1,  1889,  the  valuation  of  the   town  was 


$5,314,900,  viz. :  Personal  estate,  $1,096,750 ;  real  es- 
tate, $4,317,550— a  gain  within  the  year  of  about 
$125,000.  Number  of  polls,  2627;  tax,  $77,940  ;  rate 
per  thousand,  $16.80. 

Representatives  in  the  General  Court. — 
As  already  noticed,  the  voters  of  Natick,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  declined  to  be  represented  in  the 
Legislature. 

Before  1856  Samuel  Morse,  Moses  Fisk,  Abel 
Perry,  William  Farris,  Chester  Adams,  Steadman 
Hartwell,  Aaron  Sanford,  Nathaniel  Clark,  Henry 
Wilson,  John  Travis,  John  Kimball  and  Nathaniel 
Smith  appear  to  have  served  the  town  as  Represen- 
tatives. Of  these,  Nathaniel  Clark  (who  is  now  liv- 
ing) was  repeatedly  called  to  fill  this  oflice.  Since 
1876  the  Representatives  have  been:  1876,  Warren  A. 
Bird  ;  1877,  Noah  L.  Hardy  ;  1878  and  1879,  Francis 
Bigelow;  1880,  Edward  McManus;  1881,  Daniel 
Dorchester,  D.D. ;  1882,  Warren  A.  Bird  ;  1883  and 
1884,  Alexander  Blaney;  1885  and  1886,  Justin 
Perry;  1887,  David  H.  Clark;  1888,  Albert  Mead. 

The  dates  here  given  refer  to  the  time  of  election  ; 
the  service  in  each  case  was  one  year  later. 

Selectmen  beginning  with  1879. 
1879,  Calvin  H.  Perry,  Josiah  A.  Beau,  Alexander  Blaney;  1880,  tlio 
same  board  was  elected  ;  1881,  Daniel  A.  Mahony,  James  W.  Valen- 
tine, 'William  Nutt;  1882,  Daniel  A.  Mabony,  James  W.  Valentine, 
Aaron  Wheeler  ;  1883,  Warron  A.  Bird,  Alexander  Blaney,  Joaliua  A. 
Bean  ;  1884,  tho  same  board  was  elected  ;  1885,  Warren  A.  Bird,  Al- 
bert Mend,  Reuben  Hunting  ;  1886,  Gustavus  Smltb,  Daniel  A.  Mahony, 
Albert  Mead  ;  1887,  Daniel  A.  Mahony,  Albert  Mead,  Edgar  S.  Dodge  ; 
1888,  Samuel  W.  Mann,  Edgar  S.  Dodge,  Patrick  F.  Hallinau  ;  1889, 
Samuel  W.  Mann,  Arthur  F.  Atwood,  Frank  B.  Tiiton. 

The  assessors  of  the  town  since  1879  have  been  as 
follows : 

1879,  Reuben  Hunting,  Edward  McManua  and  Royal  E.  Farwell ; 
1880,  Royal  E.  Farwell,  Edward  McManus,  Reuben  Hunting  ;  1881, 
Royal  E.  Farwell,  Ilouben  Hunting,  Patrick  Petteo  ;  1882,  flio  same 
board  was  elected  ;  1883,  Reuben  Hunting,  Willard  W.  Wight,  Patrick. 
■Pettee;  1884,  Patrick  Pettoe,  James  W.  Valentine,  William  J. 
Cronin;  1885,  Patrick  Pettee,  James  W.  Valentine,  Amos  P.  Cheney; 
1886,  James  W.  Valentine,  Willard  W.  Wight,  David  Finn,  Jr.  ;  1887 
and  1888,  the  same  ;  1889,  Davin  Finn,  Willard  W.  Wight,  Daniel  Colo- 
man. 

Senatoks,  FouftTi!  Middlesex  District. 

Clmrles  Q.  TirroU  in  1880  and  1881;  Walter  N.  Mason,  in  1882  and 
1883;  Francis  Bigelow,  in  1884  and  1885. 

In  1888  Charles  Q.  TirroU  waa  chosen  one  of  the  Presidential  oloctors, 
and  cant  his  votes  for  Benjamin  Harrison  oa  President,  and  Levi  P. 
Morton  as  Vice-President,  of  the  United  States. 

In  examining  the  entire  records  of  the  town,  leaf  by 
leaf,  including  the  Indian,  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  liistorical  information  given  above,  the  work 
of  the  compiler  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
convenient  arrangement  in  making  entries  adopted  by 
all  the  town  clerks  of  later  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

.    ,,     ■  A  TICK— {Continued). 

ECCLE8IASTICAL. 

Orgcinizntinn  nf  Ihe  luilinn  Church— Elwl't  'IVaimlalum  nf  tho  JUhle  —  The 
IVintivg  nud  iJtittr ibntivn  oj  the  Sainf — MTr.  EUot'a  Deattt— Memorial  Win- 
ilowi  to  T'erjKtiMte  his  Memory  -  I'lmtor  TaliawambaU—llcv.  Mcssra.  I'ca- 
hody  and  Badger  MMonaries  to  Ihc  Nalick  rndume—Orpain/,ation  of  Ote 
Congregational  CImrch  in  the  Centre  of  the  'fnwn  —  BI.etetien  of  its  PaiUira 
—  The  JIajilist  Chvrch—The  Metliodisl  Einacopal  Ohirch—St.  Prnd's 
Bpisoojm!  Church—  The  Roman  Catholic  Churches— The  Unitarian  or 
JUliot  Church — 37(6  John  Eliot  Church — The  Unioarsalist  Church. 

The  first  miniater  of  the  Gospel  who  preached  in 
Natick  was  Rev.  John  ICliot,  who,  we  are  assured, 
often  prayed  for  divine  direction,  as  he  rode  through 
the  forests  of  this  region  in  search  of  tlie  best  location 
for  a  new  Indian  settlement;  and  whoever  stands  on 
one  of  the  hills  that  overlook  the  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Charles  lliver  where  is  now  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  South  Natick,  must  be  convinced  that  the 
prayers  of  the  anxious  man  were  answered.  For  in 
all  this  region,  where  excellent  sites  for  villages 
abound,  hardly  another  place  combining  so  many 
advantages  for  the  successl'ul  prosecution  of  his  ex- 
periment, and  at  the  same  time  so  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful, could  have  been  discovered. 

The  earliest  gathering  in  Natick  for  religious  pur- 
poses was  doubtless  in  1G50,  for  during  that  year  the 
site  for  the  plantation  was  selected,  the  Indian  title 
to  the  land  secured,  and  the  work  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  the  new  settlement  begun.  But  few,  if  any, 
of  the  Indian  families  that  a  little  later  built  their 
wigwams  and  constituted  the  Indian  community  here, 
came  to  the  place  before  1651,  but  during  the  preced- 
ing year  Indian  men,  in  considerable  numbers,  were 
felling  the  trees  and  doing  other  preparatory  work  upon 
the  Plantation.  To  these  men,  gathered  together 
under  the  shade  of  the  famous  "Eliot  Oak,"  Mr. 
Eliot  doubtless  preached  the  first  Gospel  sermon  that 
was  ever  listened  to  in  Natick.  His  hearers  were 
not  only  respectful,  but  thoughtful,  for,  coming  at  the 
preacher's  invitation  from  the  Indian  settlements, 
where  he  had  occasionally  held  religious  services,  and 
especially  from  Nonantum,  they  were  the  most  enlight- 
teiied  and  religiously  inclined  of  all  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  region,  and  for  four  years  some  of  them 
had  been  under  his  itistruction.  That  his  preaching 
and  other  religious  services  had  not  been  in  vain 
Mr.  Eliot  was  thoroughly  convinced  months  before 
the  Natick  Plantation  was  founded,  for  many  of  his 
hearers  at  Nonantum  abandoned  their  wicked  habits 
and  heathenish  customs  and  became  tlioughtful,  sober- 
minded  and  conscientious.  Among  these  the  chief 
Waban,  and  his  son,  Waban,  Jr.,  were  conspicuous. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  Natick  and  the 
establishment  of  regular  religious  services  here,  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Eliot's  labor  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  Indians  became  more  and  more  apparent.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  instances  the  reformation 


seemed  real  as  tested  by  time,  and  thoroughly  pro- 
nounced; but  though  lor  many  monliis  Mr.  Eliot 
had  regarded  a  number  of  the  Indians  as  true  converts 
to  Christianity,  witli  characteristic  prudence  he  had 
postponed  the  organization  of  a  Christian  Church. 

But  in  1G52  he  believed  that  the  time  had  arrived 
to  take  at  least  the  preliminary  steps  for  such  an  or- 
ganization. October  13lh  of  that  year  a  largecomparjy 
met  in  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
statements  and  confessions  of  such  of  the  Indians  as 
might  be  deemed  candidates  for  church  membership. 
Among  the  visitors  were  a  number  of  the  pastors  and 
lay  messengers  from  the  churches  in  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity and  some  of  the  best  educated  and  promising  from 
other  settlements  of  the  Praying  Indians. 

Tho  early  morning  was  spent  in  prayer, and  listen- 
ing to  discourses  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  two  of  the  Indian 
exhorters.  Quite  a  number  were  ready  to  relate  their 
Christian  experience,  but  as  they  were  slow  of  speech 
and  Mr.  Eliot  wished  to  make  a  full  record  of  their 
statements,  the  work  of  examination  could  not  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  Night  approached  before  the  fifth  of 
the  candidates — the  schoolmaster — could  finish  his 
confession,  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  adjourn  the 
meeting.  The  statements  made  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Indians  were  soon  published  in  London,  and  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  upon  many  of  the  lead- 
ing philanthropists  and  Christiana  of  England. 

The  adjourned  meeting  for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates for  church  membership  did  not  take  place  till 
1654.  This  was  held  in  Roxbury,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
in  Mr.  Eliot's  meeting-house,  July  13,  1654,  and  was, 
in  most  respects,  similar  to  the  ibrmer  gathering  in 
Natick.  But  while  the  examinations  seemed  satis- 
factory, Mr.  Eliot  advised  farther  delay,  and  so  great 
was  his  prudence  that  it  was  not  till  1660,  or  eight 
years  after  the  first  meeting  for  examining  candidates, 
that  the  Indian  church  was  organized  at  Natick.  No 
records  are  known  to  exist  respecting  the  exact  date 
of  this  proceeding  or  of  the  number  received  at  that 
time  into  church  fellowship.  Indeed,  the  entire  rec- 
ords of  the  Indian  church  of  1660  have  doubtless  per- 
ished. We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  all  tho 
transactions  just  named  were  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
important  matters  appertaining  to  the  growth  and 
condition  of  the  church  during  tho  life  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
at  the  least;  but  his  books  of  records  were  kept  in 
Iloxbury,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  any  one  else 
served  as  clerk  of  tho  church  in  Natick.  All  the  pre- 
served records  of  the  Plantation  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  upon  a  few  loose  pieces  of  paper, 
and  upon  these  a  considerable  part  of  the  entries  were 
made  in  the  Indian  language. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  work  in  the  life  of  the 
Indian  apostle  and  first  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Na- 
tick. Reference  is  here  made  to  his  translation  of 
the  entire  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  and  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  same  among  the 
Indians. 
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From  his  preaching  and  other  religious  iostruction 
Mr.  Eliot  hoped  for  good  resclts,  but  for  a  number  of 
vears  the  conviction  had  been  growing  upon  him  that 
the  Indians  must  have  the  written  Word  as  well  as 
the  spoken,  if  permanent  results  were  to  be  expected. 
In  his  preaching  services  only  frsgments  of  the  Bible 
could  be  read  or  recited,  while  the  children  in  the 
school  and  all  the  families  in  their  wigwams  needed 
the  entire  word  of  God  before  their  eyes  from  day  to 
day  before  the  Gospel  could  be  expe^ed  to  coutrol 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  any  considerable  number  of 
the  {Kjpulation.  In  other  words,  his  views  upon  this 
matter  coincided  exactly  with  those  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  Christian  missionaries  to  the  heathen 
at  the  present  day.  It  was  a  formidable  undertak- 
ing which  he  proposed,  sufficiently  so  to  require  in- 
domitable conrage,  for  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered were  such  as  probsbly  no  mortal  before  him 
hod  been  called  to  meet. 

The  Indians  had  absolutely  no  literature,  not 
even  a  scrap  of  a  printed  book  or  paper  of  any 
sort.  The  philologists  of  the  present  day,  even  when 
studying  languages  that  have  not  been  spoken  for  ages, 
have  well-stored  libraries  at  their  command,  but 
Mr.  Eliot  had  nothing  to  begin  with  but  the  indis- 
tinctly spoken  and  very  common  words  of  the  In- 
dians in  their  ordinary  conversation.  And  those 
words  were  of  a  formidable  character,  some  of  them 
containing  between  forty  aqd  fifty  letters,  and  ail 
bearing  no  conceivable  analogy  to  the  words  of  any 
other  known  language. 

Moreover,  the  Indians  knew  nothing  of  the  nice 
shades  of  meaning  that  are  to  be  found  so  often  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  many  of  the  modern 
translations  thereof. 

That  Mr.  Eliot  appreciated  the  difficulties  he 
would  encounter  when  he  entered  upon  his  prepa- 
ration for  this  work  is  hardly  probable.  But  as 
P4irly  as  IG49,  a  year  before  he  selected  Natick  for 
his  Indian  plantation,  he  expressed  in  letters  bis  ar- 
dent desire  to  translate  some  part  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Indian  tongue ;  and,  two  years  later,  he  referred  in 
a  letter  to  his  Indian  assistant  in  the  work  of  transla- 
tion as  making  some  progress  in  the  undertaking, 
which  lie  had  no  hope,  he  Siid,  to  see  completed  lu 
his  day. 

With  hid  other  labors  he  early  found  that  he  must 
have  assistance,  if  any  considerable  progress  should 
be  made  in  the  translatiuu ;  but  this  he  could  not  ob- 
tain through  lack  of  funds,  as  he  had  a  family  of  five 
sons  and  one  daughter  to  support.  To  what  exteot 
the  English  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  American  Indians  aided  him  in  this  emer- 
gency we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  funds  for 
printing  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language 
came  from  that  quarter.  This  printing  was  accom- 
plished in  September,  1661,  and  twenty  copies  of  this  \ 
part  of  the  Bible  were  .-.oon  sent  to  England,  one  of  j 
which  waa  destined  for  the  King,  Chariea  II.,  whose  i 


i  "royal  favor  and  aaistance"  were  craved  for  carry- 
ing the  Old  Testament  through  the  press.  This  last 
was  an  undertaking  that  required  two  additional 
years,  but  in  1663  it  was  accomplished,  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  without  any  aid  from  the  royal  purse. 
The  two  Testaments  were  then  bound  together,  and 
to  the  whole  Bible  thus  completed  were  added  a  cate- 
chism and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  Indian  verse. 

Thb  was  the  first  Bible  that  was  printed  in  New 
England. 

What  the  edition  cost  cannot  be  ascertained.  When 
it  was  about  half  done  there  had  been  paid  out  as  one 
item  "  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds  and  five 
shillings,"  and  it  was  estimated  that  two  hundred 
pounds  more  would  be  needed.  The  press  and  types, 
with  all  the  other  necessary  materiab  for  the  work, 
were  sent  over  from  England,  and  the  printing  waa 
done  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marraaduke  Johnson. 
How  large  this  edition  was  is  uncertain,  but  it  prob- 
ably consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  copies.  When  the 
New  Testament  had  been  completed,  the  Indians  were 
at  once  supplied  with  two  hundred  copies  strongly 
bound  in  leather. 

About  twenty  years  later  Mr.  Eliot  ha<i  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  second  edition  of  his  great  work, 
the  New  Testament  portion  of  which  waa  printed  at 
Cambridge  in  1680,  and  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  place  in  1685,  by  Samuel  Green.  Whether  al- 
terations and  improvements  had  been  made  for  this 
second  edition  we  know  not,  but  the  supposition  that 
this  was  the  case  b  not  improbable.  To  this  edition 
belongs  the  Indian  Bible  which  is  kept  in  the  safe  of 
the  town  of  Natick,  in  the  town  clerk's  oflBce.  The 
rare  book  belongs  to  this  town.  It  is,  perhaps,  about 
eight  inches  long,  five  inches  wide  and  two  or  a  little 
more  inches  in  thickness.  This  Bible  is  a  tre-isure, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  no  living  man  is  able  to  read 
it.  This  great  work  of  his  eventful  life  having  been 
accomplished,  the  first  Gospel  minister  of  Natick 
died  at  Roxbury,  May  20,  1690,  at  the  sge  of  eighty- 
six  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  ministers'  tomb  in 
that  place,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  In  October,  1847,  a  few  of  the  citizens  of 
Natick  erected  a  monument  to  commemorate  Mr. 
Eliot's  life  and  work,  at  South  Natick.  It  is  a  neat 
sandstone  shaft,  costing  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  Eliot  Church  and  Society  of  Newton  (the  an- 
cient Nonantum)  have  just  erected  and  dedicated 
one  of  the  most  convenient  and  elegant  church  edi- 
fices in  New  England.  This  church  has  perpetuated 
in  its  name  the  memory  of  the  apostle  to  the  Indians 
as  well  as  thatof  oneof  his  sons,  John  Eliot,  Jr.,  who, 
after  assisting  his  father  greatly  in  his  missionary 
work  for  a  considerable  period,  became  pastor  at 
Newton  (then  called  Cambridge  Village),  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  There  have  been  placed  in 
the  new  church  edifice  at  Newton  ten  memorial 
windows,  among  which  one  iu  the  nave  is  very  con- 
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spicuous.  It  represents,  with  singular  appropriate- 
ness, Rev.  John  Eliot  preaching  to  the  Indians. 
John  Eliot,  Jr.,  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  pas- 
tor and  preacher,  but  died  when  comparatively  young, 
in  16G8. 

Among  the  memorial  windows  just  placed  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  Harvard  University,  are  two  (the  gift  of 
the  claas  of  1878),  in  which  appear,  in  full  size  and 
aide  by  aide,  the  figures  of  Warren  and  Eliot,  the  one 
in  Ihe  act  of  presenting  a  musket  and  the  other  offer- 
ing a  Bible.  Under  the  figure  of  Warren  is  a  small 
panel  representing  him  as  a  statesnian,  while  under 
that  of  Eliot  we  see  the  man  of  God  offering  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  savages. 

The  Natick  historian,  Oliver  N.  Bacon,  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  delivered  at  Bloody  Brook ; 
"  Since  the  death  of  Paul  a  nobler,  truer  and  wanner 
spirit  than  John  Eliot  never  lived.  And  taking  the 
state  of  the  country,  the  narrowness  of  the  means, 
the  rudeness  of  the  age,  into  coaeideration,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  does  not  contain  an  ex- 
ample of  resolute,  untiring,  successful  labor,  superior 
to  that  of  translating  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  the  native  trihea  of  Massachusetts — a 
labor  performed,  not  in  the  flush  of  youth,  nor  amid 
the  luxurious  abodes  of  academic  lore,  but  under  the 
constant  burden  of  hia  labors  as  a  minister  and 
preacher,  and  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  spirits  begin 
to  flag. " 

When  he  was  eighty-three  years  of  age  Mr.  Eliot 
preached  to  his  Indian  friends  na  often  as  once  in  two 
months,  and  aa  long  as  he  was  able  to  give  them  this 
amount  of  service  they  were  adverse  to  any  movement 
respecting  the  choice  aud  ordination  of  hia  successor. 
But  the  matter  assumed  a  new  aspect  when  the  aged 
man  found  the  journey  from  and  to  Roxbury  weari- 
some 

When  the  election  of  a  new  pastor  at  length  took 
place,  the  choine  fell  upon  Daniel  Takawambpait, 
who,  without  doubt,  was  also  the  first  choice  of  Mr. 
Eliot.  He  was  an  Indian.  His  name  is  variously 
spelled  in  the  records  of  that  time,  and  sometimes 
certainly  he,  himself,  omitted  the  "b"  in  giving  his 
signature,  while,  perhaps  oftener  than  otherwise,  he 
called  himself  simply  Daniel,  the  name  by  which  he 
was  most  generally  known. 

Takawambpait  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  Christianity  and  to  have  enjoyed 
the  con6dence  of  Mr.  Eliot  and  all  the  better  class  of 
the  Ind  ians,  while  his  scholarship  was  so  good  that 
for  years  he  taught  the  Indian  School  at  Natick. 
Two  of  the  paators  of  neighboring  churches,  after 
having  made  the  tour  of  the  Indian  settlement  in 
1698,  reported  thus:  "At  Natick  we  find  a  email 
church  consisting  of  seven  men  and  three  women. 
Their  pastor  (ordained  by  that  reverend  and  holv 
man  of  God,  Mr.  John  Eliot,  deceased)  is  Daniel 
Takawambpait,  and  is  a  person  of  good  knowledge. 


Here  are  fifhy-seven  men,  fifty-ooe  women  and 
seventy  children  under  16  years  of  age.  We  find  no 
schoolma-ster  here  and  but  one  child  that  can  read."  ' 
This  report  indicates  a  waning  interest  in  the  religious 
concerns  of  the  Natick  Indians  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  this  impression  is  confirmed  by  a  state- 
ment in  Mather's  "  3Iagnalia,"  under  date  of  1603; 
"The  Indian  Church  in  Natick  (which  waa  the  first 
lodijin  church  in  Americi)  is,  since  blessed  Eliot's 
death,  much  diminished  and  dwindled  away.  But 
Mr.  Daniel  Gookin  has  bestowed  his  pious  care  upon 
it."  Mr.  Gookin  was  a  son  of  the  Indian  superin- 
tendent, Daniel  Gookin,  of  Cambridge,  and  pastor  at 
Sherhom.  This  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Taka- 
wambpait, and  from  this  reference  to  Mr.  Gookin's 
preaching  to  the  Natick  Indians  and  from  the  interest 
they  took  in  his  ser\-ices  as  indicated  by  a  vote  they 
passed,  respecting  his  labors  about  the  same  time,  it  is 
plain  that  what  he  did  for  their  spiritual  good  Avas 
done  during  some  temporary  illness  or  absence  of 
their  pastor. 

This  Indian  minister,  Takawambpait,  died  Septem- 
ber 17, 1716,  and  his  tomb-stone  stands  in  the  inner 
line  of  the  sidewalk,  nearly  in  front  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  South  Natick. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  place  that  the  house 
erected  by  the  Indians  for  school  and  religious 
purposes,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
had  become  very  poor  and  unfit  for  use  by  or  before 
the  year  1698.  So  May  21,  1699,  the  Indians  sent  to 
the  Governor  and  General  Court  of  the  Province  a 
petition  for  the  privilege  of  selling  "  unto  John  CoHer, 
Jr..  carpenter,  a  small  nook  of  our  Plantation,"  to  re- 
munerate him  for  building  for  them  a  new  meeting- 
house, lu  this  petition  ihey  speak  of  thirty  families  on 
the  plantation,  and  "that  we  are  now  greatly  dimin- 
ished and  impoverished,"  that  "our  meeting-house 
where  we  were  wont  constantly  to  meet  Sabbath  days 
and  lecture  days  to  worship  God  is  fallen  down  and  we 
are  not  able  to  build  us  another."  And  later,  1702,  June 
3d,  the  General  Court  received  a  statement  from  this 
John  Coller,  in  which  he  ssys,  "  I,  John  Coller,  have 
built  and  erected  a  Meeting-house  for  the  Public 
worship  of  God  amongst  ye  Indians  of  Natic,  accord- 
ing to  agreement  with  ye  town  of  said  Natic  and  also 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Hon'ble  Lt.-Governor 
and  ye  hon'ble  Mr.  Danforth."  The  land  was  granted, 
not  exceeding  200  acres,  to  Mr.  Coller  June  5,  1702. 
This  house  stood  upon  the  sit«  of  the  one  erected  in 
1651 ;  Daniel  Takawambpait  preached  in  this,  the 
second  meeting-house,  probably  twelve  or  thirteen 
years. 

That  another  Indian,  John  Neesmumin,  next 
preached  to  the  Indian  congregation  at  Natick  we 
infer  from  the  feet  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  all 
the  freeholders  and  voters  of  the  plantation  May  11, 
1719,  at  which  a  list  was  adopted  of  the  real  pro- 
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prietors  of  Natick,  tlie  name  of  this  Indian  appears 
as  the  last  on  the  list  and  against  it  is  written,  "  If  he 
shall  live  and  die  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry 
in  Xstick.''  Of  his  qualifications  for  and  success  as 
a  preacher  we  know  nothing.  He  may  have  died 
soon,  for  the  nest  vear  this  record  appears,  "  The 
town  of  Natick  had  agreed  with  Josiah  Shonks  to 
imply  him  of  preaching  at  Xatick  for  six  months 
and  begin  said  work  19th  of  December,  1720,  for  five 
pounds." 

The  ministry  of  this  Indian  must  have  been  short, 
for  during  the  following  year  other  and  more  definite 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Indiana. 

About  this  time,  1721,  another  meeting-house  was 
erected  for  the  Indians,  on  the  spot  where  the  school  | 
and  meeting-house  was  built  in  1G51.    A  part  of  the 
funds  required  for  this  purpose  may  have  come  from 
England. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Propagating  the 
GoSpel  among  the  Indians  of  America  took  measures 
in  the  year  1721  for  supplying  the  Natick  Plantation 
with  a  better  and  more  permanent  ministry. 

Oliver  Peahody,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1721,  was  requested  by  the  Board  above-named  to 
go  at  once  to  Natick,  as  a  missionary  lo  the  Indians. 
Probably  without  any  extensive  theological  educa- 
tion, but  with  a  good  mind  and  a  warm  aud  devoted 
Christian  heart,  Mr.  Peahody  obeyed  this  summons, 
and  is  said  to  have  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
Xatick,  August  6,  1721.  He  found,  we  are  told,  but 
two  white  families  in  the  place,  and,  later,  committed 
to  writing  this  statement:  "After  my  most  diligent 
inquiry  and  search,  I  can  find  no  records  of  anything 
referring  to  the  former  church  in  Natick,  nor  who 
were  members  of  it  or  baptized,  till  my  coming  to 
town."  3Ir.  Peahody  seems  to  have  labored  faith- 
fully in  this  field  before  he  was  ordained  or  a  new 
church  organized,  for  the  space  of  eight  years. 
"June  2i,  1723,  Voted  that  Ilev.  Mr.  Peahody,  dur- 
ing his  continuance  in  the  work  of  the  minbtry  in 
Natick,  have  the  sole  use  and  improvement  of  the 
Jlinisterial  Lot,"  of  which  more  hereafter.  And 
Nov.  25, 1728,  "  Voted  that  there  he  a  contribution  for 
y^  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody  the  last  Sabbath  of  every 
month,  and  Lieut.  Wamsquam  to  hold  the  box."  Of 
course  this  was  an  Indian  provision  for  the  support  of 
their  ministers.  Aud  the  Indian  Propriett>r3'  Records 
show  that  grants  of  land  were  made  to  their  minister 
by  the  Indians  in  1729,  1730,  1732,  1733  and  1734. 
The  lota  given  to  him  were  often  of  cocaiderahle  size, 
making  in  the  aggr^te  two  hundred  and  eleven 
acres,  hut  probably  not  very  valuable,  as  much  of  the 
common  and  undivided  land  conveyed  by  the  Indians 
in  those  years  covered  the  poorer  portions  of  Natick. 
But  certainly  his  parishioners  showe<i  their  good  will  i 
by  these  gifts  to  their  pastor.  A  considerable  portion 
of  P^v.  3Ir.  Peabody's  salary  doubtless  came  from  the  I 
Engllali  frieuda  of  this  enterjmse,  just  as  thej  had 


furnished  the  funds  for  printing  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot's  In- 
dian Bible. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Com missionera  visited 
Natick  October  21,  1729,  to  consider  particularly  the 
religious  concerns  of  the  plantation,  and  by  their 
advice  a  new  church  was  organized,  consisting  of 
three  Indian  and  five  white  male  members.  This 
organization  took  place  December  3,  1729,  Rev.  Mr. 
Baxter,  of  Medfield,  preaching  the  sermon.  On  the 
17th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Peabody  was  ordained  at 
Cambridge,  and  he  was  permitted  to  report  to  a  con- 
vention of  ministers  in  Boston  July  7,  1743,  that 
"  there  have  been  added  to  our  church  of  such  as  I 
hope  shall  be  saved — about  fifty  persons  of  different 
nations — during  the  past  two  years,  whose  lives  wit- 
I  ness  in  general  to  the  sincerity  of  their  profession." 
Meanwhile  the  white  population  of  Natick  was  in- 
creasing with  considerable  rapidity,  and  in  1749  it 
appears  to  have  outnumbered  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  Indians.  The  English  had,  at  that  date, 
fifty  dwellings  and  the  Indians  forty. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  white  families  had  settled 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Indian  meeting- 
house, for  Pcagan  Plain  (where  the  central  village  of 
the  town  is  located)  was  fast  becoming  a  favorite 
place  of  residence.  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  plaiii  that 
the  "color  question"  (which,  in  many  minds,  ia  now 
so  difficult  of  solution)  was  beginning  to  affect  public 
opinion  in  Natick  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 
The  Indians  appear  to  have  been  respectable,  and 
they  certainly  transacted  their  public  business  in  an 
orderly  and  becoming  manner,  hut  the  prejudices 
awakened  by  the  matter  of  nationality  were  nearly 
inveterate.  These  statements  will  aid  in  understand- 
ing the  animus  of  the  votes  that  follow,  which  are 
copied  from  the  parish  records,  for  Natick  had  not 
aa  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  town,  but  was  only 
a  parish  or  precinct : 

"January  25,  1749-50,  voted  to  accept  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Peahody  as  the  parish  minister,  upon  condi- 
tion be  will  come  to  the  centre  of  the  parish  to  preach 
and  so  long  as  he  preachra  there." 

The  same  conditions  were  annexed  to  the  following: 
"  Voted  to  grant  Mr.  Peabody  £300  salary,  old  tenor, 
yearly."  At  a  later  period,  when  the  article  in  the 
call  of  the  parish  meeting  was — "To  see  whether  they 
agreed  to  take  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody,  the  Indian  paator,  to 
he  the  Parish  Minister,  the  vote  stood  twenty-four  to  six 
against  the  proposition."  So  thfs  excellent  man  lived 
and  died  the  paator  of  the  Indians,  who  loved  him  as 
a  father.  His  death  took  place  February  2,  1752, 
after  a  ministry  of  thirty-one  years,  during  which 
time  he  baptized  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  Indians 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  whites,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  church  one  hundred  of  the  latter  and 
thirty-five  of  the  former.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
Indians  died  during  the  same  period. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
votes  of  the  parish,  a  large  part  of  the  white  popula- 
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lion  of  Natick  regarded  Mr.  Peabody  as  their  religious 
teaclier. 

ilr.  Peabody'a  anccesaor  in  the  ministry  at  Natick 
was  Rev.  Steplien  Badger.  In  a  letter  to  the  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  writtm  five  or  six  years  before  the  close  of 
his  long  pastorate,  Mr.  Badger  said:  "Immediately 
previous  to  my  settling  in  this  place  a  church  was 
gathered  which  consisted  partly  of  English  and  partly 
of  Indians,  and  though  some  additions  were  soon 
after  made  of  Indian  professors,  yet,  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  a  decrease  gradually  took  place 
and  h:is  cuatiiiued  to  the  present  time." 

From  this  statement  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
po^^ed,  and  that  not  without  reason,  that  the  Xatick 
Church  which  was  gathered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody 
wa*  disbanded  at  or  soon  after  his  death,  in  1752.  If 
s",  it  was  a  very  unusual  proceeding  for  which  no 
adequate  reason  can  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Badger  was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1725,  of 
humble  parentage,  a«  the  Historian  Biglow  de- 
clares, because  his  name  stood  last  of  his  class  in  the 
Harvard  College  catalogue,  at  a  time  when  the 
names  of  the  students  of  that  college  were  arranged 
upon  its  lists  "according  to  the  real  or  supposed  dig- 
nity of  their  parents." 

Be  this  an  it  may,  Mr.  Badger  graduated  in  1747, 
and  in  March,  1753,  he  waa  ordained  hy  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  as 
a  missionary  over  the  Indians  in  Natick.*  From  the 
begiuning  to  the  end  of  hit  long  pastorate  of  about 
forty-six  years  Mr.  Badger  enjoyed  but  little  peace, 
for  the  local  divisions  among  the  people  of  the  town, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house, which  so  annoyed  and  hindered  the  usei'ulnesi 
of  his  predecessor,  continued  and  bore  fruit  during 
this  entire  period.  The  third  meeting-house,  which 
had  been  built  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Indians  upon  the  site  of  their  first  rude  building  for 
school  and  religious  purposes,  had  become  unsuitable 
for  public  worship  before  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  and  soon  afler  Mr.  Badger  had  commenced  his 
ministry  here  the  fourth  house  had  been  raised  and 
partially  finished  upon  the  same  locality.  At  an 
early  day  such  progress  had  been  made  in  this  work 
that  the  building  could  be  used  for  the  Sabbath  ser- 
vices, but  it  was  not  finished  for  thirteen  years,  or  till 
1767.  This  delay  waa  due  to  the  prevailing  conten- 
tions. The  minister  appears  to  have  given  good  sat- 
isfaction to  the  Indians,  but  the  white  iuhabitants 
were  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  "Indian 
Missionary "  as  their  Pastor,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  did  but  little  for  his  support.  Biglow  asserts, 
in  his  "History,"  that  "a  large  part  of  the  white  people 
of  his  (Mr.  Badger's)  day  had  adopted  as  many  of  the 
Indian  mannera  and  habita  as  the  Indians  had  of 
theirs,  so  that  a  considerable  number  of  both  nations 
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were  but  half  civilized,  and  their  pastor  received  such 
treatment  as  must  naturally  be  expected  from  such 
a  flock.''  Obviously  this  was  a  harsh  judgment  of  the 
case,  for  Mr.  Badger  came  to  Natick  and  continued 
here  as  "  the  Indian  Missionary,"  and  the  white  peo- 
ple had  taken  no  part  in  his  settlement. 

The  action  of  the  church  with  regard  to  obtaining 
another  minister  we  only  know  from  inference,  but 
the  parish,  July  6,  1756,  "voted  to  concur  with  the 
church  in  their  unanimous  choice  of  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Reed  to  be  their  minister;"  and  to  grant  Rev. 
Mr.  Reed  £66  133.  id.  as  encouragement  for  him  to 
settle  with  them,  fixing  his  annual  salary  at  £53  6s. 
8d.  in  case  he  should  accept  the  call.  The  former  of 
these  amounts,  it  will  be  understood,  was  intended  as 
a  gift  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times  when  a 
pastor  was  called.  Mr.  Reed,  who  had  been  pastor 
of  a  second  churcn  in  Framingham  for  a  short  time 
and  waa  highly  esteemed  in  the  region,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  declined  the  invitation,  as  the  church  had  al- 
ready its  missionary  pastor. 

In  1762  the  parish  took  action  relative  lo  the  3U|>- 
port  ot'Mr.  Badger  that  had  the  appearance  at  least 
of  peaceful  intentions,  and  voted  £19  6s.  8d.  annu- 
ally for  four  years  for  "his  salary."  A  committee 
chosen  by  the  parish,  consisting  of  Mr.  William  Bald- 
win, of  Sudbury,  Captain  Josiah  Stone,  of  Framing- 
ham,  and  Samuel  Dullard,  of  Sherborn,  appears  to  have 
labored  here  to  settle  "  disputes  and  controversies," 
but  with  what  success  is  uncertain,  but  in  1773  the 
town  voted  "  to  repair  the  meeting-house  and  that 
the  selectmen  see  it  done." 

In  1778  the  town  voted  refusing  Mr.  Badger  as  its 
minister  and  forbidding  his  preaching  any  more  at 
the  cost  of  the  town,  but  very  soon  waa  found  voting 
the  money  for  his  salary,  including  a  considerable 
sum  that  had  been  withheld,  with  interest  on  the 
same.  Later,  propositions  were  made  by  both  parties 
for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  but  all  without 
favorable  results,  till  July  23,  179S,  the  town  "chose 
a  committee  to  treat  with  Mr.  Badger,  and  request  of 
him  in  writing  what  objection  he  has  to  the  town  to 
have  preaching  in  said  town ;  if  none,  to  manifest  the 
same  in  writing  ;  if  otherwise,  to  join  him  in  calling 
a  council,  and  if  he  refuse,  to  call  a  council  without 
him."  This  action  seems  to  have  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis,  for  he  closed  his  services  in  Natick  in  1799, 
and  died  about  four  years  later,  viz.,  August  28, 1803, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Mr.  Badger  was  buried  at 
South  Natick.  Mr.  Biglow  says  of  him,  "  Like  many 
of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  in  the  ministry, 
he  was  a  Unitarian  ;  but  iike  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dr.  Mayhew,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Howard, 
his  successor,  he  thought  that,  though  it  was  lawful 
for  tbem  to  avow  this  sentiment,  it  was  not  expe- 
dient.'' This  testimony  plainly  should  be  taken  with 
considerable  allowance.  During  the  later  yearn  of 
Mr.  Badger's  ministry  many  Natick  families  connec- 
ted themselves  with  the  congregations  in  neighboring 
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■  towns, — thirty-three  ia  1797, — and  at  his  death  the 
church  hecame  extinct.  Sisty-nine  were  admitted 
to  the  church  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Badger,  and 
he  is  the  "  Parson  Lothrop  "  who  figures  largely  in 
Mrs.  Stowe's  "Old  Town  Folks."  No  date  is  given, 
but  the  Indian  proprietors  laid  out,  in  their  own 
right,  land  "  to  satisfy  a  purchase  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bagger." 

The  fourth  meeting-honse  seems  to  have  become 
unfit  for  use  hefore  the  cl(»e  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Anticipating  what  was  to  come,  September  18, 
1793,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house 
and  fixed  the  site  of  it  on  the  ministerial  lot  at  "  the 
cross-roads,  where  the  Old  Pound  formerly  stood." 
The  brick  church  of  the  Congr^ational  Society 
now  stands  upon  this  spot.  This  fifth  church  waa  to 
have  a  "suitable  porch  in  front."  The  edifice,  for 
the  building  and  finishing  of  which  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  were  raised,  was  commenced  in  June,  1799, 
and  \Yas  forty  hy  forty-five  feet  in  size  and  two  stories 
high.  The  town  voted  "to  paint  thereof  of  the  [ 
meeling-house  red  and  the  rest  white,"  to  rent  the 
pews,  that  the  selectmen  bhouid  hire  the  preaching 
and  that  "  the  blacks  sit  in  the  bind  seats  in  the  north 
part  of  the  galleries." 

In  February,  1S02,  a  new  church  was  organized 
with  ten  male  and  thirteen  female  members,  and  a 
month  later  William  Goodnow  and  Abe)  Perry  were 
chosen  its  first  deacons.  April  22,  1802,  a  call  was 
given  by  the  church  to  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  to  become 
pastor,  and  the  town  concurring  voted  to  give  Mr. 
Brown  a  salary  of  $300  per  year,  twelve  cords  of  wood 
acd  the  use  of  the  ministerial  lot,  besides  building  a 
decent  two-story  house  and  barn  within  two  years, 
and  providing  house-room  for  him  until  all  this 
was  done.  But  before  he  could  answer  the  call,  his 
sickness  and  death  intervened.  Three  yeara  passed 
and  Rev.  Freeman  Seais  was  called  to  the  pastorate, 
with  similar  proposals  regarding  support,  "so  long  as 
he  serves  the  town  as  a  faithful  gospel  minister  and 
supplies  the  desk."  But  such  changes  were  subse- 
quently made  in  the  conditions  of  settlement  that 
Mr.  Sears  built  a  house  for  himself  on  leaaed  land, 
which  is  now  the  first  house  fronting  north  on  West 
Central  Street,  later  the  home  of  Rev.  Martin  Moore.' 

Mr.  Sears  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  in 
1804,  became  a  licensed  preacher  in  1805,  and  waa 
ordained  pastor  of  this  new  church  January  1,  1806. 
He  is  represented  aa  a  man  of  good  intellectual  at- 
tainments, of  pleasing  address  and  of  consistent  and 
unaffected  piety.  Once  each  month  he  beard  the 
children  of  the  congr^atinn  recite  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  and  in  every  good  work  was  laborious  and 
fiithful.  But  pulmonary  disease  forced  him  to  spend 
the  winter  of  1810-11  in  Georgia,  and  he  reached 
home  very  feeble  June  10,  1811.    On  the  30ih  of 
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that  month  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  just  north  of  his 
church,  where  the  brick  blocks  of  Messrs.  Rice,  Motse 
and  Winch  now  stand.  In  1857  his  remains  were  re- 
moved to  a  central  place  in  Dell  Park  Cemetery,  and 
in  1873  a  granite  monument  w.is  erected  over  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  friends  of  true  piety  and  genuine 
worth  in  Natick. 

Nearly  four  year^  now  elapsed  before  another  pas- 
tor waa  settled,  and  in  the  interval  a  number  of  cler- 
gymen preached  aa  candidate'.  November  18,  1813,  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  was  extended  to  Rev.  Martin 
Moore,  in  which  the  town  concurred,  offering  an 
annual  salary  of  $500  and  the  use  of  the  first  pew, 
Mr,  Moore  waa  a  native  of  Sterling,  and  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1810.  His  theo- 
logical studies  were  pursued  under  Rev.  Elisha  Fiske, 
of  Wrentham.  He  was  ordained  at  Natick  February 
16,  1814,  when  be  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  the 
ordaining  council  "voted  that  the  Bishops  who  may  he 
in  the  pulpit  at  the  time  of  the  consecrating  prayer  he 
requested  to  lay  on  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery." 
His  wife  was  Miss  Sarah  Fiske,  of  Natick.  Under 
tho  ministry  of  this  pastor,  missionary  concerts  were 
established,  the  first  Sahhatb-.scbool  in  Natick  was 
organized,  with  Deacon  Oliver  Bacon  as  its  supjerin- 
tendent,  the  first  Standing  Committee  of  the  church 
waa  appointed,  the  South  Middlesex  Conference  of 
churches  came  into  existence,  the  first  Temperance 
Society  with  a  Total  Abstinence  Pledge  began  its 
work,  and  many  other  forms  of  Christian  usefulness 
were  introduced.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three 
members  were  admitted  to  the  church  during  his  pas- 
torate. Dismissed  in  1833,  Mr.  Moore  was  a  pastor 
at  Cohasset  for  eight  years,  when  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton to  become  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of 
the  Boston  Recorder.  In  this  last-mentioned  service 
he  spent  nearly  twenty  years,  and  died  March  11, 
1866,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

Rev.  Erasmus  D.  3Ioore  was  the  next  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  Born  in  Winsted,  Conn., 
educated  at  Amherst  and  Yale  Colleges  and  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  he  waa  ordained  here  Novem- 
ber 6,  1833.  His  salary  waa  $600  per  anuum.  The 
year  following  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  Boston 
i&  Worcester  Railroad  was  opened,  and  with  a  large 
increase  of  business  in  the  town,  the  meeting-bouse 
became  too  small,  and  a  new  one  was  erected  upon 
the  same  site.  This  waa  done  in  1835,  at  a  cost  of  about 
S8000.  Thirty-three  were  admitted  to  the  church 
during  the  short  pastorate  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  dis- 
missed in  1838.  Later  he  was  settled  in  Kingston  and 
Barrs,  and  then  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Boston  Recorder.  Later  still,  viz.,  in  1847,  he  pub- 
lished the  Boston  Reporter,  which,  after  two  years 
waa  enlarged  and  became  The  Congregational'uL  For 
six  years  Mr.  Moore  vras  employed  in  preparing  the 
Old  Colony  and  Bay  State  records  for  publication. 

Rer.  Saiuuel  Hunt  succeeded  Mr.  Moore  as  pastor. 
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Graduating  ai  Amherst  College  in  1S32,  and  studying  | 
theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  he  was  ordained  in  Xa-  i 
tick  July  17,  1839,  on  a  yearly  salary  of  $050.    He  ' 
was  an  active  and  useful  pastor  here  for  about  eleven 
years,  when  he  was  installed  in  Franklin,  where  he 
labored  for  fourteen  years.    Later  he  became  the  su- 
perintendent of  education  among  the  freedmen,  and 
finally  the  private  secretary  of  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
his  former  parishioner  and  friend.    "The  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America," 
which  Mr.  Wilson  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  llr.  Hunt  completed  and  carried  through  the 
press.    In  1858  he  prepared  "The  Puritan  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book." 

The  nest  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Elias 
Nason,  who  was  ordained  May  3,  1852.  His  salary 
for  the  space  of  three  years  was  $900,  and  then  raised 
to  $1000.  Mr.  Nason  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1835  and  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Dwight  in  Georgia.  The  congregation  having  again 
outgrown  the  meeting-house,  this  was  sold  to  a  Uni- 
veraalist  Society,  which  later,  becoming  extinct,  sold 
the  house  to  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination. 
Thi?,  enlarged,  is  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  present 
day  in  the  centre  of,N-.tick.  The  Congregational 
Society  then  erected  a  third  meeiing-house  upon  the 
site  of  the  one  removed,  during  the  years  1853-54, 
which  was  dedicated  Nov.  15th  of  the  latter  year. 
Including  the  bell  and  organ,  that  edifice  cost  $2S,- 
103.65.  Mr.  Nason  remained  pastor  about  six  years 
and  admitted  to  the  church  oue  hundred  and  twenty 
members.  In  1858  he  was  dismissed  and  became 
paBtorof  the  Mystic  Church  in  Medford.  Later  he 
wai  settled  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  then  removed  to 
North  Billerica,  Mass.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
and  lectured  more  than  one  thousand  times  before 
lilerary  and  scientific  associations.  Mr.  Nason  died 
of  Bright's  disease  June  17,  1887,  aged  seventy-six 
years,  leaving  five  children,  one  of  whom  is  Rev. 
Charles  P.  H.  Nason,  of  Germantown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Tyler,  D.D.,  was  the  next  pastor. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1855,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Galesburg,  III.,  and 
he  was  installed  at  Natick  May  19, 1859,  upon  a  salary 
of  $1200,  which  was  raised  to  $1600  in  1866.  Mr. 
Tyler  repreaeuted  this  town  in  the  Legislature  of  1862, 
and  was  the  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-second  Massachu- 
setts Regiment  during  "  the  Wilderness  Campaign." 
His  Natick  pastorate  continued  about  nine  years,  or 
until  December  31,  1867,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Chicago.  The 
changes  that  fallowed  the  great  fire  in  that  city  in 
1872  introduced  him  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  where 
he  is  most  highly  respected  and  increasingly  useful. 
One  hundred  aud  ninety-three  were  added  to  the  Na- 
tick church  under  Mr.  Tyler's  ministry. 

Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  succeeded  Mr.  Tyler,  July  21, 


1869,  the  salary  oflTered  being  $2000.  He  was  born  in 
Belleville,  Can.-ida,  graduated  at  Harvard  University 
in  1856,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1861.  During  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion he  was  the  captain  of  a  New  York  company 
for  nearly  two  and  one-half  year?.  During  the  two 
years  of  his  Natick  pastorate  he  admitted  to  the 
church  twenty-eight  members.  Since  leaving  Natick 
Mr.  Jones  has  preached  in  East  and.North  Abington, 
and  w.is  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1876.  His 
publications  have  been  very  numerous,  mostly  bear- 
ing upo3  the  great  questions  of  human  rights  and  pro- 
gress.   He  now  resides  in  North  Abington. 

Rev.  Francis  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Jones,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1853,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Bangor  in  1857.  Before  coming  to  Natick 
he  had  been  a  pastor  at  Lanesvllle,  Oakham  and  At- 
tleborough.  His  installation  here  took  place  Jan- 
uary 17,  1872,  and  the  salary  given  him  was  S2500. 
Two  years  after  his  settlemet.t,  viz.,  January  13, 1874, 
nearly  all  the  business  portion  of  Natick  was  laid  in 
ashes,  including  every  hall  in  the  place  and  the  Cou- 
gregational  Church,  just  enlarged  and  improved  at 
the  cost  of  about  $13,000.  This  loss  of  the  sanctuary 
rendered  necessary  the  building  of  a  temporary  taber- 
nacle, which,  in  a  rough  way,  was  made  ready  for  re- 
ligious and  other  purposes  as  soon  aa  possible,  at  the 
cost  of  about  61700.  Additional  land  was  purchased 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  old  church  lot,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  beautiful  brick  church  edifice 
commenced,  and  so  far  completed  that  the  vestries 
could  be  used  for  public  worship  April  30,  1876.  The 
bell  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Leonard  Morse,  and  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Clark  gave  the  valuable  clock  for  the  church 
tower.  At  the  date  last  given  the  femiliea  connected 
with  the  congregation  numbered  325,  the  church,  38G, 
and  the  average  attendance  in  the  Sabbath-school 
was  326. 

In  1875  Dr.  Peloubet  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  "Select  Notes  upon  the  International  Sabbath- 
school  Lessons,"  and  each  year  since  has  given  to  the 
public  a  similar  though  now  greatly  improved  volume. 
These  "Notes"  may  now  be  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Christiau  and  even  heathen  world.  And 
to  these  he  has  added  &  series  of  Sabbath-school 
Question  Books,  which  are  used  in  large  numbers. 
These  publications  demanding  more  time  and  thought 
than  auy  pastor  of  a  large  church  and  congregation 
can  give  to  such  work,  led  Dr.  Peloubet  to  ask  a  dis- 
mission from  his  pastoral  char)re  in  18S3. 

The  additions  to  the  church  under  his  ministry 
were  large,  as  many  as  142  having  been  received 
during  the  first  five  years  of  his  pastorate,  and  later 
many  more,  bringing  the  whole  number  received  up 
to  296. 

lu  1884  Dr.  Peloubet  published  "Select  Songs  for 
the  Sunday-school,"  a  compilation  of  the  best  hymns 
and  tujies  for  auch  service  in  the  Engliih  language. 
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In  the  same  year  he  edited  a  new  edition  of  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionan-.  In  18S9  he  attended,  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  United  States,  "The  "World's  Sabbath- 
school  Convention,''  in  London,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  proceedings.  Mrs.  Peloubet  was  Miss 
Mary  Abbev  Thaxter,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  and  they  have 
four  daughters,  viz.,  Mary  Alice,  wi/e  of  Prof.  L.  M. 
Norton,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston,  residing  in  Auburndale ;  Grace  Thaxter, 
wife  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Farquhar,  a  Boston  merchant,  re- 
siding in  Newton ;  Ernestine  May,  the  wife  of 
George  A,  Swallow,  of  Allston,  and  Harriet  Louise. 

Dr.  Peloubefs  honorary  degree  was  conferred  by 
the  L^niversity  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  at  Knoiville, 
in  1SS4. 

After  Dr.  Peloubet's  retirement  from  the  Xatick 
pastorate  several  clergymen  were  heard  as  candidates 
for  settlement,  without  giving  entire  satisfaction,  until 
public  attention  was  directed  to  Rev.  F.  E.  Sturgia, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Knosvilie, 
Tenn.,  who  had  supplied  the  pulpit — but  not  as  a 
candidate — for  two  Sabbaths  in  1SS3.  With  great 
unanimity  a  call  was  extended  to  Dr.  Sturgis,  which 
he  accepted.  The  salary  offered  was  $2500,  and  addi- 
tioLal  provision  was  made  for  ihe  removal  of  his 
family.  He  commenced  his  labors  as  pastor  in  March, 
1884,  and  was  installed  14th  of  May  of  the  same  year. 
Dr.  Sturgis  was  bom  October  1,  1841,  at  Riverside, 
Kennebec  Co.,  ilaine,  and  Stted  for  college  at  Augusta 
High  School ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1S64, 
and  from  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1868.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  at  Skow- 
hegan,  ilaine.  Later  he  visited  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  and  after  his  returu  became  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  continuing  such 
from  1S76  till  he  removed  to  N'atick  in  1SS4.  He  mar- 
ried at  Knoxville  Miss  Charlotte  C.  Abbott,  and  they 
have  five  children.  His  honorary  degree  was  given 
by  the  University  of  East  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville. 
The  church  and  congregation  are  increasing  con- 
stantly under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Sturgis,  January 
1,  1S39,  the  church  membership  amounted  to  580,  of 
whom  49  had  been  added  in  1S38.  Siuce  the  opening 
of  the  year  1S89,  37  have  been  added,  and  the  mem- 
bership is  617  now.  Amount  raised  for  benevolent 
purposes  in  the  year  1388,  ?-T*668.57.  Recently  $11,050 
were  subscribed,  during  one  day,  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt  upon  the  church  edifice.  Practically 
the  parish  is  free  from  debt. 

The  superintendeut  of  the  Sabbath-school  is  3Ir. 
George  X  Swallow,  and  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Jones  and 
ifel  vin  Brock  are  his  assistants.  Mrs.  William  P. 
Bigelow  has  charge  of  the  intermediate  department 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Coolidge  of  the  primary.  The  school 
is  very  large,  the  weekly  enumeration  repeatedly 
showing  from  600  to  6G0  present. 

Among  the  deacons  in  Natick  have  been  Joseph 
Ephraim,  an  Indian,  who  bore  this  title  as  early  as 
1724  and  as  late  as  1754.    He  was  an  intelligent  and 


trusted  man.  Ebenezer  Felch  must  have  been  the 
associate  of  Deacon  Ephraim  for  a  number  of  yeare, 
and  was  a  man  of  large  ability  and  great  worth. 
Micah  Whitney  was  a  deacon  as  early  as  1761  and  aa 
late  as  1770.  Nathaniel  Mann  and  Nathaniel  Chick- 
ering  were  among  the  early  deacons,  and  so  waa  John 
Jones,  who  died  in  1802.  William  Bigeiow,  born  in 
1749,  waa  not  only  a  deacon,  but  the  "  good  Deacon 
Badger  "of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Old  Town  Folks."  The 
deacons  of  the  Congregational  Church,  since  it  waa 
established  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  have  been  the 
following:  Abel  Perry  and  William  Goodenow,  who 
were  elected  at  the  first  meeting  after  its  organization, 
viz.,  March  13, 1802.  They  always  sat — according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times — in  front  of  the  audience, 
close  to  the  pulpit,  on  communioD  occasions.  Oliver 
Bacon,  1822,  but  died  after  one  year's  service;  Samuel 
Fiske,  1828,  served  till  1844,  when  he  united  with  the 
church  at  Saxonvilie;  John  Travis,  1831,  served  till 
his  death  in  1869;  Willard  A.  Wight,  chosen  in  1852, 
and  his  name  ia  still  borne  upon  the  list  of  the  deacons 
of  this  church.  The  same  is  true  of  John  0.  Wilson, 
chosen  in  1852.  John  R  Adams,  chosen  in  1869,  is 
still  one  of  the  deacons;  William  L.  Coolidge,  elected 
in  1869,  served  till  1878;  George  L.  Barilett  waa 
chosen  January  3,  1878,  and  is  still  in  oflBce,  and  ia 
treasurer  of  the  pari^h ;  E.  H.  Walcott  was  chosen 
January  1,  1880;  Mark  B.  Babb  waa  chosen  January 
9,  1884;  Gilbert  W.  Howe  was  chosen  January  14, 
1886;  Messrs.  Bartlett,  Babb,  Howe  and  R.  H.  Ran- 
dall are  regularly  officiating  deacons  at  the  ptesent 
time ;  Frank  M.  Forbuah  ia  the  parish  clerk;  Deacou 
George  L.  Bartlett  ia  the  clerk  of  the  church. 

The  Fiest  Baptist  Chuech. — By  advice  of  friends 
of  the  Baptiftcause,  a  Baptist  meeting  was  held  in  South 
Natick,  in  "Eliot  Hall,"  February  13,  1843,  and  this 
waa  the  beginning  of  the  large  and  influential  Baptist 
organization  of  the  present  day  in  Natick.  In  Octo- 
ber, 184S,  Rev.  W.  H.  Watson  commenced  serving  as 
stated  supply,  and  February  20,  1849,  the  Baptist 
Church  was  recognized,  with  a  membeship  of  twenty- 
five— eight  males  and  seventeen  females.  Rev.  Mr. 
Watson  waa  now  called  to  the  pastorate.  A  legally- 
organized  parish  was  formed  March  19,  1849,  named, 
at  the  time,  "  The  South  Natick  Baptist  Societj',"  but 
subsequently  changed  to  "The  First  Baptist  Society 
of  Natick."  In  1S75  this  society  waa  dissolved,  the 
church  having  assumed  all  its  work  and  having  a 
legal  corporate  eiiatence.  In  1851,  a  change  of  locality 
having  been  deemed  advisable,  a  lot  was  secured  on 
the  west  side  of  South  Main  Street,  in  the  Central 
Village,  an  1  a  church  edifice  built  thereon,  costing 
about  S5000.  This  chnrch  was  moved  across  the 
street  in  1866  and  placed  where  it  now  stands.  In 
1874  a  conaideruble  addition  was  made  to  it,  to  ac- 
commodate an  organ  presented  to  the  church  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Parlin.  And  now  (July,  1889),  the  congrega- 
tion having  outgrown  the  church  edifice,  a  large  ad- 
dition is  being  made  to  its  seating  capacity,  $10,003 
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having  been  not  only  subscribed,  but  ;ictually  raised 
for  this  purpose. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wat-on  served  the  church  four  and 
one-half  year*,  Rev.  A.  S.  Lyon  waa  paator  four  veara, 
Rev.  \V.  H.  Walker  about  two  yean-,  Rev.  G.  M.  T. 
King  about  nine  months.  Rev.  Addison  Parker  about 
three  years,  Rev.  A.  E.  Reynolds  from  18G9  to  1883  ; 
Rev.  F.  P.  Southerlnnd  was  pastor  from  1884  to  De- 
cember, 1886,  and  he  was  succeeded  hy  the  present 
incumbent,  Rev.  Jonathan  Bastow. 

Mr.  Baatow  was  bom  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Eng., 
in  1835,  and  began  life  as  a  collier-boy.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  learned  to  read  in  a  Sabbath-school. 
His  support  having  been  secured  by  an  acquaintance 
whom  he  met  in  England,  he  came  to  this  country 
and  6tted  for  college  in  the  academy  at  Hamilton, 
New  York.  In  1S61  he  graduated  from  Madison 
University  at  Hamilton,  studied  theology  one  year, 
preached  in  England  one  year,  and  then  entered  the 
Theological  Department  of  his  alma,  mater,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1864.  Mr.  Bastow  was  pastor 
or  acting  pastor  at  Brockville,  Ont.,  Faribault,  Minn., 
at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Then, 
for  twelve  years,  he  supplied,  from  three  to  nine 
months  each,  the  Baptist  Churches  at  Washington 
Avenue,  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  Jamaica  Plains,  Arlington, 
Brooklioe,  Warren  Avenue,  (Boston),  Sixteenth  St., 
(New  York),  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.. 
and  Indianapolis,  la.,  receiving  many  commendations 
and  large  compensation.  Theu,  after  being  pastor 
three  and  one-half  years  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  he 
became  pastor  at  Natick,  January,  1887,  where  he 
has  been  very  successful — church  membership,  331. 
The  Baptist  Sabbath -school  began  in  1848  with  21 
members.  It  numbers  now  366.  The  largest  num- 
ber ever  present,  June  30,  1889,  was  348.  Mr.  Jamis 
M.  Forbush  is  superintendent ;  Sumner  P.  Annis, 
assistant  superintendent ;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Noyes,  superin- 
tendent of  primary  department ;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bastow, 
superintendent  of  Berean  class ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  DeWitt 
secretary  and  treasnrer. 

The  deacons  of  this  church  have  been  John  J. 
Perry  and  Isaac  B.  Clark,  chosen  in  1849 ;  Jonathan 
Colburn  and  Elijah  Edwards,  chosen  in  1863 ;  Dex- 
ter B.  Wingate  and  P.  F.  Woodbury,  thosen  in  1S78. 
The  clerks  have  been  John  J.  Perry,  Jewett  T.  Wood- 
bury, Pliny  F.  Woodbury  and  D.  B.  Wingate. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.— The  first 
church  of  this  denomination  in  this  region  appears  to 
have  been  organized  in  Needham,  near  the  bounda- 
ries of  Natick  and  Weston,  in  1792,  and  there  a  small 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  1799. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  church  having  re- 
moved to  the  central  part  of  Natick,  a  meeting-house 
was  erected  here  in  1834.  It  stood  upon  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  ihe  brick  engine-house,  and  was 
dedicated  July  4,  1834.  In  1868  the  town  purchased 
the  building,  and  the  Methodist  Society  worshiped 
iu  Wiuch's  Hall  for  abont  six  years,  or  until  the  great 


fire  in  1874.  Meanwhile,  iheir  present  church  edifice 
had  been  so  far  completed  that,  in  about  six  months 
after  the  fire,  its  vestries  could  be  used  as  a  place  of 
worship.  The  spacious  audience-room  remained  un- 
finished for  some  years.  Tiie  edifice  was  dedicated 
after  a  spirited  and  successful  effort  had  been  made 
to  remove  the  entire  amount  of  debt  which  the  build- 
ing and  furnishing  of  the  same  had  created. 

This  church  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its  minis- 
ters, especially  during  the  last  ten  years.  Drs.  Dor- 
cbchter,  Knowlen  and  Gracey  are  all  able  men  ;  and 
so  are  Messrs.  Davis  and  Toulmin.  Dr.  Gracey,  the 
present  pastor,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  1835;  Stud- 
ied theology  in  what  is  now  Boston  University; 
went  into  the  army  as  a  private;  was  made  chaplain, 
and  served  three  years.  An  active  Temperance  Re- 
publican, he  represented  for  two  years  the  Four- 
teenth Essex  District  in  the  General  Court,  and 
served  with  distinction-  The  church  and  congrega- 
tion are  increasing. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Chupxh. — The  first  reli- 
gious services  in  connection  with  the  parish  of  this 
church  were  held  in  Centre  Hall,  Natick,  July  16, 
1871,  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Clarke,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  District  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. Fifteen  persons  were  present.  Later  Messrs. 
A.  T.  Smith,  George  H.  Gunniug,  George  William?, 
J.  P.  Dean  and  tome  others  were  particularly  active 
in  the  movements  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  church  and  society.  In  1872-73  the  house  of 
worship  waM  erected  on  Wilson  Street,  but  services 
were  not  held  in 'it  till  1875,  and  it  was  not  conse- 
crated till  December  13,  1877.  Rev.  S.  F.  Fisher  waa 
the  first  rector,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  August,  1878, 
by  Rev.  B.  R.  Gifford,  who  remained  till  1881.  Mr. 
Bigelow  then  became  rector,  but  his  health  failing  he 
left  after  a  few  months'  service.  Rev.  Frank  S.  Har- 
raden  succeeded  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  his  ministry  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  seven  years  and  four  month;, 
when  he  removed  to  Hanover,  Mass.  During  most 
or  all  of  thi.i  period  he  had  charge  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Framingham,  and  waa  very  laborious  in 
his  service.  Rev.  Mr.  Baily  is  now  the  Rector. 
The  communicants  number  about  eighty,  theSabbath- 
school  seventy-five,  while  forty-five  families  are  con- 
nected with  the  parish.  Charles  Q.  Tirrell,  Esq.,  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  S  ibbath -school.  The  war- 
dens and  vestrymen  are  Messrs.  Frank  E.  Cummings, 
Charles  Q.  Tirrell,  Dr.  George  J.  Townsend,  John  M. 
Fiske,  Waller  E.  Rawson,  James  H.  Gilligan,  Edward 
Williams  and  Edward  S.  Ramsdell. 

The  Romah  Catholic  Churches. — The  house  of 
worship  which  waa  sold  by  the  Congregational  Parish 
to  the  Universalist  Society  waa,  upon  the  disband- 
mentof  the  latter,  in  1860,  purchased  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  denomination,  and  by  them  greatly  enlarged 
}  and  improved.  As  it  now  is,  the  edifice  has  a  very  large 
seating  capacity,  but  none  too  large  for  the  numerous 
congregation  with  which  it  is  very  often  crowded. 
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The  history  of  this  enterprise  ia  here  briefly  given. 
The  first  services  of  which  any  definite  date  is  pre- 
3erv?d  were  held  in  South  Natick  during  the  spring 
of  1544.  These  were  conducted  by  the  late  lamented 
George  Foxcroft  Haskins,  the  founder  of  the  Home 
of  the  "Angel  Guardian,"  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 
He  was  a  convert  to  Catholicity  in  1843,  and  was, 
for  many  years,  resident  chaplain  of  the  old  House  of 
Reformation  in  South  Boston.  In  his  ministratiotra 
to  the  few  Catholics  of  Xatick  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Reverend  Frs.  Fitton,  of  East  Boston,  Gibson, 
Riordan,  Doherty,  Hamilton  and  Walsh,  of  Saxon- 
ville,  the  latterof  whom  has  just  completed  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  service  as  Catholic  rector  of  Xatick. 

Father  Walsh  studied  his  classics  as  well  as  divin- 
ity in  St.  John's  Seminary,  Waterford,  Ireland,  but 
was  ordained  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1853. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  he  had  as  his  missionary 
field,  Marlborough,  Hudson,  Hopkinton,  Ashland, 
Assabet,  Framiagham,  Milford,  Natick  and  South 
Xatick.  UfKtn  this  field  in  1889  sixteen  Catholic 
clergymen  are  employed. 

In  Xatick  Mr.  Walsh  is  aided  in  his  ministerial 
work  by  Revs.  John  Aloysiua  Donnelly  and  Patrick 
Bowen  Murphy,  both  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Leval,  Quebec.  Fr.  Donnelly  was  bom 
in  Hingham,  and  graduated  from  the  grammar-school 
in  that  place  before  entering  Leval.  Fr.  Murphy 
passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Boston,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Lincoln  School,  South  Boston,  under 
Master  Clarke,  and  from  the  old  English  High-School, 
Bedford  Street,  Boston,  under  the  late  lamented 
ilaster  Cumston. 

At  South  Natick  a  spacious  Catholic  church  edifice 
has  been  recently  erected,  and  the  large  congregation 
there,  it  is  understood,  is  served  by  the  ministerial 
brethren  residing  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  U>'itabia>*  Chtsch,  oe  Eliot  Church. — 
This  church  is  in  South  Natick,  and  stands  very 
nearly  or  exactly  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  build- 
ing for  school  and  religious  purposes  was  erected  by 
the  Indians,  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  in  1661.  The  location  is  very  pleasant,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  fifth  meeting-house  that  has 
stood  upon  the  same  spot.  The  four  of  ancient  date 
appear  to  have  been  erected  severally  in  1651,  1700, 
1721  and  1749;  but  the  last-mentioned  was  not  finished 
till  1767,  and  was  standing  (but  for  a  number  of  years 
unused)  as  late  as  1812.  The  reason  for  the  brief  ex- 
istence of  the  second  and  third  of  these  meeting- 
houses may  be  found  in  the  cheap  and  poor  manner 
of  their  construction. 

The  second  hotise  was  built  by  John  Coller,  Jr., 
and  as  he  agreed  to  take  his  pay  in  "  a  nook  of  land," 
which  was  not  granted  to  him  till  1702,  he  possibly 
coald  not  hare  afforded  to  build  a  more  dtirable 
honse.  The  third  house  was  built,  or  partially  built, 
by  one  Jebis,  who  was  styled  "a  r^ular  cheat." 
•'  What  Jebis  promist  to  do  in  four  months  is  not  fin- 
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isht  in  four  years."  "He  haaplac'titjustastheground 
was,  instead  of  digging  to  the  firme  earth,  as  he  onght' 
i  to  have  done."  So  run  the  complaints  and  the  peti- 
tions for  help. 

The  South  Congr^ational  Parish  (now  the  First  Uni- 
tarian) of  Natick  was  incorp>orated  March  1, 1828,  withi 
thirty  corporators,  only  one  of  whom — Lindall  Perry 
— was  known  to  have  been  living  fifty  years  later. 
The  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1823,  and  ded- 
icated November  20th  of  that  year.  Mr.  James  W, 
Thompson  was  ordained  as  pastor  February  17, 
1830,  and  March  11th  of  the  same  year  a  church  was 
gathered.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  first  administered 
to  twenty -two  communicants  March  28, 1830.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  pastor  for  two  years,  and  was  snc- 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Edward  Palmer,  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice was  only  ten  months.  February  25,  1835,  Rev. 
Ira  Henry  Thomas  Blanchard  was  installed  pastor 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  at  the  close  of  which 
period  his  precarious  health  prevented  his  re-en- 
gagement, and  he  died  April  9,  1845.  Early  in 
1843  Rev.  Thomas  Brattle  Gannett  became  pastor, 
and  remained  such  till  April  1,  1850.  From  1850 
to  1852  Rev.  James  Thurston  was  pastor.  The 
ministry  of  Rev.  N.  0.  Chaffee  for  one  year  and  of 
Rev.  Edward  Stowe  for  two  years  followed,  as  did 
that  of  Rev.  William  G.  Babcock  for  three  years. 

Rev.  Huratio  Alger  commenced  hia  long  pastorate 
in  May,  1860,  and  was  pastor  until  April,  1874,  a 
period  of  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Alger  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  all  the  educational  interests  of  Natick, 
faithfully  serving  the  town  as  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  and  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  Morse  Insti- 
tute for  fifteen  years.  He  was  also  the  president  of 
the  Historical,  Natural  History  and  Library  Society 
of  South  Natick  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  in 
1873,  till  his  death,  November  6,  1881.  At  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  South  Natick, 
November  20,  1878,  ilr.  Alger  delivered  one  of  the 
two  leading  addresses,  which  was  full  of  historical 
information  of  great  value. 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Sheafe,  Jr.,  was  Mr,  Alger's  succes- 
sor in  the  ministry  of  this  church,  and  was  ordained 
September  30, 1874.  Mr.  Sheafe  became  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Historical,  Natural  History 
and  Library  Society  in  1877,  and  prepared  important 
papers  for  the  "  Field  Days  "  of  that  society  in  1881- 
83.  3Ir.  Sheafe  was  dismissed  December,  1885,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev,  George  H.  Badger,  who  was 
ordained  December  22,  1886.  Mr.  Badger  is  a  native 
of  Char)e3to?vn,  was  born  in  1859  ;  a  graduate  of  Wil- 
liams College,  1883,  and  studied  theology  in  Andover 
and  Cambridge.  The  church  numbers  about  seventy ; 
the  Sunday-school  from  seventy  to  one  hundred,  of 
which  Mr.  Eliot  Perry  is  superintendent.  The  church 
edifice  was  renovated  in  1887  and  1888. 

JoHjr  Eliot  Chubch,  South  Natick. — This 
church  was  organized  in  1859,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Strong 
was  its  first  pastor.    He  remained  pastor  until  1865. 
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Rev.  George  W.  S.irgeat  was  installed  paator  Sep- 
tember 27,  I860,  and  remained  such  for  two  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Racine,  Wiaconain.  Rev.  B.  F. 
Clarke  now  supplied  for  a  few  months,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Strong  for  three  years  and  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Ab- 
bott for  nine  months.  In  1873  Eev.  Samuel  D.  Hos- 
mer  became  pastor  and  remained  such  for  five  years. 
Rev.  Pearse  Pinch  succeeded,  remaining  three  years. 
Rev.  George  Allchin,  commissioned  a  missionary  to 
Japan,  then  preached  eight  months.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Lamb  followed  for  two  years.  March,  1884,  Rev.  W. 
D.  P.  Bliss  was  ordained  pastor,  but  was  dismissed 
during  the  year  following.  Rev.  John  Colby,  the 
present  pastor,  commenced  his  labors  in  December, 
1885.  Mr.  Colby  was  bom  in  York,  Maine  ;  fitting 
for  college  in  Gilmanton  Academy,  New  Hampshire, 
he  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1852,  and  from  , 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1855.  Mr.  Colby  I 
was  paator  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  at  South- 
borough,  Massachusetts,  and-  for  thirteen  years  at  ! 
Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  before  coming  to  South 
Natick.  While  pastor  at  Fitzwilliam  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings  during  its  session 
in  1885.  Mr.  Colby  has  a  wife  and  two  daughters, 
viz. :  Annie  Lavinia,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College 
in  1880,  and  Helen  King.  Deacon  M.  V.  B.  Bartlett 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school.  This 
school  numbers  about  one  hundred. 

The  UxiTEBSALiST  Church.— The  First  Univer- 
salist  Pariah  of  Natick  was  organized  September  20, 
1879.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Start 
until  March,  1880,  when  Rev.  Albert  Hammatt  was 
settled,  who  continued  as  pastor  till  March,  1883, 
when  Rev.  W.  N.  Haywood  was  pastor  for  three 
years,  or  until  April,  1886.  Rev.  Darius  Cobb  then 
supplied  for  a  few  months.  Rev.  W.  H.  Gould 
preached  from  November,  1887,  until  June,  1888, 
when  he  was  settled  as  pastor  and  is  snch  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  church  was  organized  in  1882  with  twenty- 
three  members.  The  church  edifice  was  erected 
in  1887  and  first  occupied  December  18th  of  that 
year.    The  cost  of  the  land  and  building  was  S8000. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

JfATICK— {Continued). 

EDUCATIONAL. 
SehooU—Libraria—Mone  laMtUult—ColUgt  and  Vmtmity  Bonon. 

The  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  settlement  of 
moat  of  the  towns  in  New  England  of  planting  the 
achool-honse  by  the  side  of  the  meeting-house  was 
not  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  Natick,  for  here 


'  the  first  school-house  was  the  first  meeting-house. 

This  building,  as  already  noticed,  was  erected  by  the 
I  Indians  of  the  Natick  Plantation,  under  the  general 
1  superiutendence  of  their  guide  and  religious  teacher, 
i  Rev.  John  Eliot,  in  the  year  16.51,  and  stood  nearly 
or  exactly  upon  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  edifice  in  South  Natick.  This  school - 
house,  which  was  used  for  religious  gatherings  as 
well,  was  roughly  built,  but  of  suitable  size,  and  in  it 
assembled  the  first  school  ever  taught  in  Natick. 
The  pupils  were  all  Indians  and  by  no  means  all 
children,  for  not  a  few  adult  Indians  of  both  sexes 
were  glad  to  enjoy  the  advantages  it  afforded.  The 
teacher  was  a  young  Indian  by  the  name  of  Mone- 
quasan,  \vho  had  been  for  some  years  under  the  in- 
struction qf  Mr.  Eliot  and  perhaps  of  some  others,  in 
anticipation  of  the  work  to  which  he  was  now  called. 
He  was  a  bright  and  intelligent  young  man,  but  after 
a  comparatively  short  service  sickened  and  died. 

We  have  no  positive  information  respecting  the 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  this  Indian  school,  but 
only  the  rudiments  of  education  were  taught,  as 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  etc.  It  seems  nearly  cer- 
tain that  the  instruction  given  was  largely  in  the  In- 
dian language,  for  this  was  employed  for  many  years 
in  the  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath  and  Mr. 
Eliot's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  it,  at  a  later 
period,  was  for  the  common  use  of  the  Indians. 
Gradually,  however,  they  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  a  few  of  them  could  write 
and  compose  in  it,  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
majority  of  the  whites  of  their  neighborhood.  This 
school  was  suspended  during  King  Philip's  War 
for  a  considerable  period,  from  1675  onward ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of  education 
greatly  hi;}dered,  so  much  so  that  in  1698,  while  there 
were  110  adult  Indians  belonging  to  the  Plantation 
and  70  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  no  school- 
master was  employed,  and  but  one  child  was  found 
that  could  read. 

In  1679  the  inhabitants  of  Sherborn  exchanged 
with  the  Natick  Indians  four  thousand  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  "  giving  200  bushels  of  Indian  graiue  to 
boot.  There  was  also  to  be  a  lott  of  fifty  acres  sett 
out  where  the  Commissioners  of  ye  Colonies,  Major 
Grookin  and  Mr.  Eliot  and  Indian  Rulers  shall  choose 
within  that  tract  of  land  which  Sherborn  was  to  have 
of  Natick,  to  be  appropriated  forever  to  the  use  of  a 
free  school  for  teaching  the  English  and  Indian  chil- 
dren the  English  language  and  other  sciences."  This 
agreement  was  signed  by  Daniel  Gookin  and  six 
other  white  men,  and  by  Waban  and  four  other  In- 
dians, the  latter  making  their  marks.' 

No  records  have  been  foond  respecting  the  outcome 
of  this  arrangement,  but,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  cer- 
tainly has  promising  features. 


1  Qnotad  by  the  HiBtoriui  BIglow,  uid  creditad  bj  him  to  the  Sherborn 
Recordn. 
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At  what  time  this  Indian  school  was  discontiuued 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

In  1731-32  Ebenezer  Felch  was  paid  six  pounds 
"for  keeping  school  in  Natick,"  and  in  1733  "four 
pounds"  for  a  similar  service.  Where  this  school 
was  kept  we  know  not.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Mr. 
Felch  instructed  Indian  children,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  his  pupils  were  chiefl)',  if  not  wholly,  from 
the  white  families  that  were  now  settling  in  the  town. 
Ebenezer  (or  Eben)  Felch  was  among  the  ablest  men 
of  the  early  settlers.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  dea- 
con of  the  church,  a  selectman,  a  surveyor,  and  pro- 
prietors' clerk,  as  well  as  teacher,  and  lived,  cer- 
tainly during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  upon  the  spot  where  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Oliver  H.  Felch  now  stands. 

Oct.  1,  1746,  the  year  after  Natick  "was  erected 
into  a  Precinct  or  Parish,"  a  vote  was  passed  "not  to 
have  a  school  this  year,''  but  the  next  year  the  parish 
"Granted  forty  pounds,  old  tenor,  to  be  laid  out  in  a 
f  reading  and  writing  school."  In  1760,  1764  and 
1767  the  parish  granted  £13  6s.  8d.  for  the  support 

■  of  a  school,  but  in  1762  refused  to  make  a  grant  for 
this  purpose,  possibly  because  an  earlier  grant  had 

•  not  been  expended.  The  grant  in  1769  was  "thirteen 
-  pounds  lawful  money";  in  1770,  twenty  pounds;  in 
\  1771  and  1773,  ten  pounds.  In  1780  £500  were 
k.  granted;  but  this  was  when  the  currency  had  depre- 
;  ciated  greatly,  so  that  in  some  parts  of  New  England 
I  ninety  pounds  of  it  were  worth  only  one  pound  in 
!  silver.  In  1793  fifty  pounds  were  granted,  and  in 
1799  $300.  In  1798  the  town  chose  "Eliakim  Morrill, 
''  Capt.  Abel  Perry,  Timothy  Morse,  Ethel  Jennings 
'  and  Moses  Fisk  School  Committee,  each  to  act  in  his 

■  own  district."  From  1800  to  1819  the  yearly  appro- 
;  priation  was  usually  $600,  but  in  1846  it  was  raised 
r  to  $900.    In  1804,  under  the  article  "To  see  if  the 

town  will  choose  a  Committee  to  examine  their  School- 
Masters  and  Mistresses,''  and  inspect  the  schools,  the 
town  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  chose  the  select- 
men a  committee  to  examine  and  inspect  accordingly. 
In  those  days,  as  well  as  later,  the  selectmen  were 
often  called  upon  to  do  what  no  others  were  willing 
to  undertake  gratuitously.  In  1804  the  town  refused 
to  make  an  appropriation  "to  purchase  a  library," 
but  granted  $200  to  build  a  school-house  in  the  North 
District,  fourteen  by  eighteen  feet  in  size.  It  was 
also  voted  "to  set  up  a  .Singing-School,"  and  a  com- 
mittee of  three  was  chosen  to  decide  "as  to  the  place 
or  places  of  the  said  singing-school." 

In  1805  there  appears  to  have  been  five  "  squar- 
dians,"  or  school  districts,  laid  out  or  suggested,  viz., 
the  South,  the  Centre,  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
North-Brick.  This  old  name  for  school  districts — 
equadrona,  squardrions,  squardeons  or  squarn — we 
frequently  find  in  the  ancient  records  of  many  of  the 
towns  of  New  England.    It  was  variously  spelled  in 

I'   the  same  town,  and  doubtlcBB  as  variously  pro- 

■  nounced. 


March  16,  1807,  the  town  "voted  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee to  join  with  Mr.  Sears  (the  minister)  in  exam- 
ining the  School  Masters  and  School  Mistresses  and 
inspecting  the  Schools."  This  committee  consisted 
of  Lieut.  David  Morse,  Jonathan  Bacon,  Capt.  David 
Bacon,  Capt.  William  Stone  and  Ed.  Hammon. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  town's  recognizing 
its  minister's  duty  to  take  the  lead  in  superintending 
the  schools.  In  1812,  there  being  no  pastor  of  the 
church,  the  town  chose  for  the  School  Committee 
Ezekiel  Sawin  for  No.  1,  William  Perry,  Jr.,  for  No. 
2,  David  Perry  for  No.  3,  Abel  Drury  for  No.  4  and 
Levi  Felch  for  No.  5,  and  "  John  Bacon,  Jr.,  John  At- 
kins, Esq.,  and  Thomas  Sawin  a  committee  to  exam- 
ine the  Schools  and  their  Instructor's." 

In  1814  the  town  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
in  each  district  to  examine  teachers  and  set  up  and 
visit  their  respective  schools,  and  made  Rev.  Martin 
Moore  chairman  of  each  of  the  five  committees. 

For  a  number  of  years  later  one  person  in  each 
district  was  chosen  annually  as  School  Committee, 
but  his  duties  were  not  defined  by  the  town.  Doubt- 
less these  persons  gave  to  the  schools  nearly  all  the 
supervision  they  had,  but  in  1822,  in  addition  to  the 
choice  of  what  was  later  called  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee for  each  district,  the  town  chose  Calvin  Shep- 
herd, Calvin  Leland,  William  Stone  and  John  Bacon 
a  committee  "  to  visit  schools,"  while  in  1830  Rev. 
Martin  Moore,  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  John 
Travis,  Deacon  John  Angier  and  Joel  Pierce  were 
appointed  "  to  superintend  schools." 

In  1831  the  town  defined  the  duties  of  Prudential 
Committees  thus  :  1.  To  have  their  school-houses 
furnished  with  good  locks  and  keys  and  to  be  care- 
fully closed  during  vacations.  2.  To  search  out  all 
authors  of  any  damages  to  the  school-houses  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  selectmen.  And  then  the 
teachers  were  enjoined  "carefully  to  note  breaks, 
cuts,  scratches  or  damages  whatever,"  discover,  if 
possible,  the  author  or  authors  of  the  same  and  re- 
port to  the  Prudential  Committees. 

And  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  offer  a  re- 
ward of  fifty  dollars  for  evidence  to  convict  such  cul- 
prits when  brought  to  trial — moreover,  the  teachers 
were  required  to  read  these  regulations  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  respective  schools  and  on  the 
1    first  Monday  of  each  month  afterwards. 

In  1832  the  several  school  districts,  five  in  number, 
were  established  "  by  bounds  and  monuments,"  the 
town  having  previously  appraised  the  school-houses 
■    and  voted  to  support  the  same.  The  Sixth  District  was 
,    established  before  1838.    At  that  date  Rev.  Erasmus 
I    D.  Moore,  Rev.  J.  H.  S.  Blanchard  and  Nathan  Rice 

•  constituted  the  Superintending  School  Committee. 
!  April  1,  1839,  the  School  Committee  made  a  detailed 
!  report  to  the  town,  the  first  of  the  kind  found  upon 
I    the  records,  and  in  that  year  they  were  paid  for  their 

•  services  $35.50.  The  appropriation  for  schools  was,  in 
1846,  increased  to  $900,  and  in  1849,  to  $1500.  April 
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5,  1852,  the  coirmitteo  made  their  report  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  the  town  authorized  the  commit- 
tee to  establisli  a  High  School  according  tf)  law,  and 
appropriated  $1000  for  its  support.  This  appears  to 
have  been  opened  without  any  consideral)le  delay, 
under  the  charge  of  Abner  Rice,  A.M.,  the  pupils 
having  previously  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic 
through  fractions,  and  in  the  elements  of  English 
grammar.  Before  this  time  High  Schools  had  been 
maintained  in  town,  on  personal  responsibility,  by 
John  Angier,  Othniel  Dinsmore,  Charles  Forbush, 
Daniel  Wight,  Samuel  Damon,  Charles  Dickson  and 
John  W.  Bacon. ' 

The  appropriations  for  schools  increased  so  that  in 
1855  they  amounted  in  all  to  $4000,  and  in  1857  to 
$4500,  $1500  being  for  the  High  School. 

In  1858  the  town  voted  to  divide  the  school  money 
one-half  by  the  number  of  the  schools  and  the  other 
half  by  the  number  of  scholars.  In  1859  one  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee  was  chosen  for  three 
years  and  one  for  one  year.  June  11,  1864,  the  town 
adopted  stringent  regulations  regarding  truant  chil- 
dren and  absentees  from  school,  and  the  same  were 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Cambridge,  De- 
cember 12,  1865.  Later  school  appropriations  were 
as  follows:  In  1865,  $1500  for  High  School, 
$4500  for  district  schools ;  in  1868,  $1600  for  High 
School,  $6000  for  district  schools  ;  in  1870,  $1900  for 
High  School,  $7000  for  district  schools;  in  1872. 
$12,000  in  all;  in  1876,  $14,000;  in  1881,  $17,000; 
in  1882,  $20,000;  in  1888,  $25,000.  In  1876  Mrs. 
Laura  S.  Fay  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Reynolds  was  chosen 
in  1881.  In  1889  the  school  appropriations  amounted 
to  $26,000,  and  at  the  same  time  the  committee  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  three  members,  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  town  in  1888.  Misses  Mary 
A.  Jennings  and  Isabel  G.  Weston  were  chosen  for 
three  years,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Bigelow  for  two  years 
and  James  McManus  for  one  year,  Messrs.  G.  D. 
Tower  and  H.  C.  Mulligan  holding  over.  The  com- 
mittee is  therefore  now  composed  of  three  lawyers, 
two  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Harvard  University; 
Mrs.  Bigelow,  who  has  trained  children  in  school  and 
in  her  family  ;  Miss  Weston  who  is  a  regularly  edu- 
cated physician,  and  Miss  Jennings,  whose  ability  is 
well  vouched  for  in  this  responsible  position.  Mr. 
Tower,  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  of  Boston 
University  Law  School,  has  been  for  years  chairman 
of  the  Superintending  Committee. 

The  last  report  of  the  School  Committee  contains 
matter  of  great  importance.  An  evening  school  was 
opened  in  the  High  School  house  under  the  direct 
charge  of  Mr.  Holt,  the  master  of  the  High  School, 
and  was  continued  for  twenty-eight  evenings.  Begin- 
ning with  about  one  hundred  pupils,  it  soon  had  two 


1  See  Bacon's  "History,"  page  120. 


hundred  and  fifty.  The  youngest  pupil  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  the  oldest  forty  years.  The  com- 
mittee speak  in  very  high  terms  of  Miss  Sara  A.  Saw- 
yer, who  had  been  re-appointed  teacher  of  music  for 
all  the  schools  in  the  town.  The  High  School,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Ira  W.  Holt,  was  reported  as  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition.  The  graduating  class  in 
]  888  numbered  twenty-seven,  and  in  1889  it  numbered 
fifteen.  At  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of 
1889  John  F.  Kenealy  gave  the  Salutatory  Address, 
Miss  Jennie  B.  Jones  was  the  Historian  of  the  Class, 
Harold  W.  Loker  recited  the  Class  Poem,  Mary  E. 
Quinlan  gave  the  Class  Prophecies,  while  the  Valedic- 
tory fell  to  the  lot  of  Warren  D.  Valentine.  The 
public  has  been  informed  that  nearly  all  the  teachers 
appointed  in  1888  will  be  retained  during  the  year 
succeeding.  Mr.  Holt  and  his  assistants  it  is  expected 
will  still  carry  on  the  work  in  the  High  School,  Mr. 
Nelson  Freeman  will  remain  master  in  the  Centre 
School,  with  a  general  supervision  of  the  ten  other 
schools  in  the  same  building,  while  George  A.  Tyzzer 
will  be  the  master  at  South  Natick,  as  heretofore, 
with  the  supervision  of  the  six  other  schools  in  that 
school-house.  In  Natick  there  are  39  schools,  em- 
ploying 44  regular  teachers  and  two  special  assistants. 
The  teachers'  Vages,  as  reported  March  1,  1889,. 
amounted  to  $19,887.62,  while  all  other  expenses  in- 
volved in  conducting  the  schools  (including  the  cost 
of  a  new  school-house  $4997.86)  bring  the  sum  total 
to  $32,295.25  for  the  school  years  1888-89,  leaving,  of 
appropriations  unexpended,  the  sum  of  68  cents. 

Masters  of  the  High  School  and  Assistant 
Instructors. — The  list  from  the  beginning  in  1852. 
is  as  follows : 

1852-60. — Abner  Rice,  Assistant,  Harriet  N.  Tolman. 
1861-63.— J.  M.  Merriclt,  Jr.    Assistant,  Miss  Tolmani, 

1864.  — Mr.  Merriclt,  witliout  an  assistant. 

1865.  — No  names  are  found  in  tlie  school  reports. 
1866-67.— Homer  Rogers.    Assistant,  IMiss  I.  L.  Wigtit. 
1868-72.— Gideon  D.  Tower.    Assistant,  1868,  Miss  C.  0.  Godding  or 

Misa  Mary  C.  C.  Goddard,  or  botli ;  186'J-72,  Miss  Hattie  C.  Fairbanlis, 
assistant. 

1873. — James  F.  Colby.    Miss  Fairbanks,  assistant. 

1874-76.— George  M.  Smith.    Assistant,  Miss  Fairbanlcs. 

1877-81. — Frederic  0.  Baston.  Miss  Fairbanlis,  assistant ;  also  after 
1878,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow,  assistant;  1881,  Miss  Katharine  Bates 
also  assistant ;  Mr.  Baston  was  tlie  first  master  in  the  new  High  School, 
house,  which  was  dedicated  March,  1878. 

1882-86. — E .  D.  Russell.  Assistants,  Lilla  0.  Daridson,  Mary  C.  Eno  ; 
1883,  Miss  Nellie  F.  Wilson,  also  assistant ;  1884,  the  assistanta  were 
Nellie  F.  Wilson,  Lula  A.  Pinkham,  Nora  L.  Baldwin ;  1885,  assistants, 
Ada  G.  Gardner,  Lucy  S.  Pierce,  Hattie  E.  Baldwin. 

1886-87.— Elmer  A.  Wentworth.  Assistants,  Hattie  E.  Boardnian, 
Lucy  S.  Pierce,  Fanny  P.  Owens. 

1888-89.— Ira  W.  Holt.  Assistants,  Battle  E.  Boardman,  Mabel  S. 
Clark,  Julia  A.  Ellis. 

Of  the  above-meutioned  High  School  masters,  Mr. 
Tower  has  long  been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Natick,  as  a  lawyer  with  offices  in  Boston  and  Natick, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  School  Committee  for  many 
years,  and  as  an  efiicient  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Morse  Ipstitute. 

Mr.  Baston  became  assistant  cashier  of  the  Natick. 
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National  Bank  some  seven  years  since,  but  is  now  the 
trusted  treasurer  of  fhe  Natick  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Holt,  who  is  able  and  popular,  remains  master, 
with  irwo  of  his  valuable  assistants. 

The  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Tyzzer,  are  teachers  of  experience  and 
ability  in  their  several  important  departments. 

"  The  Home  School,''  of  Xatick,  is  an  institution  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Mrs.  Adelaide  P. 
Potter  is  its  proprietor,  while  Miss  Nellie  M.  Wright, 
Miss  Searle  and  Miss  Gertrude  Howe  are  teachers. 
The  special  design  of  the  school  is  to  fit  young  ladies 
for  Wellesley  College.  Connected  with  it  is  a  Pri- 
mary Department.  Music,  art  and  elocution  are 
taught  by  teachers  from  Boston.  The  students  num- 
ber about  thirty.  Special  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
vided for. 

LiBRAEiES. — These  must  always  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  educational  institutions  of  any  place,  and 
in  this  respect  few  of  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  more  highly  favored  than  Natick.  Rarely  has 
any  town,  or  city  even,  two  ably  conducted  and  well 
appointed  Fret  Public  Libraries. 

Earlier  Libraries. — A  public  circulating  library  was 
etablished  in  1808,  which  appears  to  have  contained, 
at  the  first,  about  100  volumes.  By  means  of  a  dona- 
tion by  George  Homer,  of  Boston,  a  library  of  stand- 
ard religious  works  was  established  in  1817,  but  what 
finally  Ijecame  of  it  is  not  known. 

The  Citizens'  Library  was  established  February  10, 
1847,  Htarting  with  about  500  volumes.  This  was 
given  to  the  town  in  1857  and  accepted  by  the  same 
on  these  conditions : 

1.  The  town  was  to  expend  during  the  first  year 
$300  for  its  enlargement,  and  $100  each  succeeding 
year,  and 

2.  Provide  a  room  for  it  and  pay  the  salary  of  its 
librarian.  It  is  said  to  have  contained,  at  that  time, 
432  volumes.  A  room  was  secured  for  it  in  the  High 
School  house  for  a  time,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Clark's  Hall.  W.  F.  Flagg  was  chosen  librarian  and 
Lis  salary  was  $125  per  annum.  In  1864  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fairbanks  was  librarian  and  received  as  compensation 
$100  per  year. 

It  appears  that  the  town  made  an  annual  appropria- 
tion to  increase  its  library,  and  in  1866  this  was  $299. 
As  time  went  on  leas  probably  was  done  for  its  en- 
largement because  of  the  prospect  that  the  Morse 
Institute  would  soon  be  established. 

Tlti  Morse  Institute. — Miss  Mary  Ann  Morse  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  Reuel  Morse  and  Mary  (Parker), 
bis  wife,  and  was  born  June  16,  1825.  She  had  two 
brothers,  who  died  before  her,  and  their  birth-place 
■was  on  East  Central  Street,  where  the  Institute  build- 
ing now  stands.  The  brick  house  which  was  her 
home  and  constituted  a  part  of  her  estate  was  re- 
moved and  set  on  Clarendon  Street,  and  is  now  occu- 


*  Bee  Bacon's  "  Htatory,"  page  10.3. 
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pied  by  Dr.  Sylvester.  Miss  Morse  died  June  30, 
1862,  having  passed  some  of  the  later  years  of  her 
life  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Ira  Russell,  then  residing  in 
Winchendon,  but  formerly  a  pliysician  in  Natick. 
Miss  Morse  left  her  entire  estate  to  found  a  library  in 
Natick  for  the  use  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Five  trustees 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  town,  if  the  bequest 
should  be  accepted,  to  serve  for  five  years,  and  this 
Board  of  Trust  were  to  execute  the  will.  When  the 
proposal  came  before  the  town  at  the  meeting  in 
March,  1863,  a  committee  was  appointed,  composed 
of  John  W.  Bacon,  Elijah  Perry  and  John  0.  Wilson, 
to  take  legal  advice  and  recommend  to  the  town  a 
suitable  course  of  action  regarding  the  whole  matter. 
This  committee  reported  April  6,  1863,  that  the  will 
was  in  a  legal  form  substantially,  that  the  bequest 
was  valuable  and  that  it  should  be  accepted  by  the 
town. 

This  was  done  and  the  Board  of  Trust  was  provided 
for  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Willard  Drury, 
John  W.  Bacon,  Horatio  Alger,  John  0.  Wilson  and 
Elisha  P.  Hollis.  March  7,  1864,  the  trustees  re- 
ported to  the  town  that  they  had  organized  and  had 
requested  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Willard  Drury,  to 
settle  the  estate  as  administrator  under  the  will,  and 
further  that  the  condition  of  the  estate  was  such  that 
it  could  not  at  once  be  applied  to  the  founding  of  a 
public  library.  Four  weeks  later,  viz.,  April  4,  1864, 
the  town  voted  not  to  accept  of  the  bequest  of  Mary 
Ann  Morse,  and  appointed,  to  take  such  action  as 
might  relieve  the  town  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  a  committee  'composed  of  Messrs.  John  W. 
Bacon,  Nathaniel  Clark  and  George  L.  Sawiu.  The 
vote  upon  declining  to  receive  the  bequest  stood  253 
to  152.  The  records  do  not  state  the  reasons  for  this 
action,  but  from  later  reports  and  proceedings  it 
would  appear  that  many  doubted  the  validity  of  the 
will,  especially  as  a  suit  had  been  brought  against  the 
trustees  by  George  W.  Pierce,  the  guardian  of  Charles 
R.  Morse,  a  minor.  Later  the  town  voted,  117  to  30, 
to  request  the  trustees  to  resign  their  trust.  But  in- 
stead of  doing  this  they  appear  to  have  taken  legal 
measures  for  ascertaining  their  rights  and  the  rights 
of  the  town  in  the  matter,  for  March  5,  1866,  they  re- 
ported to  the  town  that  the  equity  suit  brought  by 
them  for  the  establishment  of  the  trust  in  their  hands 
as  a  public  charity  had  been  decided  in  their  favor 
by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  all  the  suits  against  the  estate  of  Mary  Ann 
Morse  had  been  settled  and  abandoned — that  of  George 
W.  Pierce,  guardian,  because  the  note  on  which  it 
was  brought  was  plainly  a  forgery.  This  report  was 
accepted,  and  the  trustees  had  now  full  liberty  to  go 
forward  in  the  execution  of  their  trust.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  decision  of  the  highest  court  of 
the  State,  sustaining  the  validity  of  a  bequest  for  es- 
tablishing a  library  for  all  the  people  of  a  town  as  a 
public  charity,  that  could  not  be  allowed  to  become 
null  because  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  those 
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c]iarj;ed  with  the  trust.  At  that  time  the  estate  was 
appraised  at  not  far  from  $17,000,  witli  considerable 
debt  incunibnmcc.  In  1872  the  trustees  had  about 
$45,000  at  Ihoir  disposal,  besides  tlie  valuable  lot  of 
laud  upon  which  a  library  building  could  be  erected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  March  4,  1867,  the  trustees 
of  tlie  Morse  Institute  reported  that  the  administrator, 
with  the  will  (of  Mary  Ann  Morse)  annexed,  had  made 
a  final  settlement  of  his  accounts  and  turned  over  the 
estate  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees;  that  they  were 
holding  the  same  and  applying  the  rents,  etc.,  to  the 
payment  of  existing  debt8,which,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April 
next,  they  expected  to  so  far  liquidate  that  only  an 
incumbrance  of  about  $750  would  remain  ;  that  there 
were  two  notes,  one  for  one  hundred  dollars  payable 
to  John  Kimball,  and  another  for  about  $200,  payable 
to  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Boston,  with  some  interest,  which 
they  (the  trustees)  believed  to  be  justly  due,  but  not 
legally  so  because  the  holders  did  not  commence  suits 
for  recovery  within  the  specified  time ;  and  they 
asked  the  town  to  authorize  them  to  pay  these  notes, 
upon  receiving  proper  indemnity  from  personal  lia- 
bility. The  town  voted  to  accept  this  report  and  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  these  notes,  under  the  con- 
ditions named  above. 

March  2,  1868,  the  Morse  Institute  trustees  reported 
that  they  had  paid  all  the  claims  upon  the  estate,  ex- 
cept the  two  notes  mentioned  above,  and  the  claim  of 
Stephen  Hayes  for  $20,  and  that,  excluding  the  lot  of 
land,  the  estate  was  then  worth  $25,000. 

March  7,  1870,  the  trustees  reported  that  the  estate 
of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Morse  in  their  hands  was  worth 
$36,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  for  building,  and  that 
they  expected  to  remove  the  brick  house  and  make 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  library  building  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  A  year  later  the  trustees 
reported  that  they  had  removed  the  brick  house  and 
were  procuring  plans,  etc.,  for  the  library  building, 
that  the  estate  was  now  worth  $38,000,  and  that  as  the 
will  , of  Miss  Morse  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the 
same  might  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
they  should  have  funds  suflicient  to  provide  an  ele- 
gant and  well-furnished  structure.  Also  to  have  the 
property  relieved  from  taxation  that  they  had  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

In  1872  the  trustees  reported  that  the  securities  in 
their  possession  were  worth  $40,000,  and  that  they 
should  proceed  to  erect  the  Morse  Institute  building 
at  once. 

In  1873  they  reported  that  the  Institute  building 
would  doubtless  be  completed  by  June  Ist.  They  were 
re-elected  as  trustees  the  second  time. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town,  1874,  the  trus- 
tees reported  that  the  Institute  building  had  been 
completed  in  July,  1873,  and  that  the  town  library, 
by  a  vote  of  the  town,  had  been  transferred  to  it 
(3154  volumes),  and  that  they  had  purchased  with  the 
funds  of  the  Institute  2283  volumes.  These,  with  the 
donations  that  had  been  received  from  Vice-President 


Henry  Wilson,  made  the  whole  number  of  volumes  ■ 
7311.  They  reported  moreover,  that  on  Christmaa  H 
day,  1873,  the  building  was  dedicated,  and  thrown  H 
open  to  public  inspection,  and  that  on  January  1,  w 
1874,  it  was  opened  for  public  use.  Also  that  they  ■ 
had  expended  upon  the  building  ($27,000),  and  had  S 
in  their  hands  about  $11,000,  $9000  of  which  would  i 
be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  $2000  would 
constitute  a  reserve  fund.  | 

The  town  accepted  the  report,  with  the  exception  ; 
of  one  recommendation  of  minor  importance,  and  ap-  ' 
propriated  for  the  support  of  the  Institute  $300,  and  J 
what  might  arise  from  the  taxation  of  dogs.  From 
time  to  time  the  town  appropriation  has  been  in- 
creased until  it  has  reached  the  sum  of  $800,  with 
the  annual  addition  of  the  amount  raised  by  the  tax- 
ation of  dogs,  which,  though  variable,  is  always  nearly 
or  quite  as  large  as  the  regular  appropriation.  ' 

The  Morse  Institute  building,  standing  on  a  spacious  ' 
lot  at  the  corner  of  East  Central  and  Washington 
Streets,  is  a  very  convenient  and  imposing  structure, 
being  built  of  pressed  brick  with  trimmings  of  fine 
New  Hampshire  granite.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with 
a  French  roof,  crowned  with  turrets.  In  the  base- 
ment is  the  usual  steam  heating  apparatus.  On  the 
lower  floor  there  area  large  packing-room,  the  jani- 
tor's room  and  reading-rooms  furnished  with  files  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Upon  the  second  floor 
the  library  proper  is  found,  with  the  reference  library 
in  a  separate  but  adjoining  room.  Connected  with 
these  is  a  large  and  very  pleasant  room,  upon  the 
tables  of  which  the  more  valuable  monthly  and  quar- 
terly periodicals  of  the  day  constantly  attract  readers. 
The  library  is  now  open  to  the  public  every  day  of 
the  week  except  Sunday,  from  10  to  12  a.m.,  from  2  to 
5  P.M.,  and  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  even- 
ings, from  seven  to  nine  o'clock. 

On  the  same  floor  is  the  spacious  and  very  conven- 
ient room  for  delivery.  The  library  is  constantly 
growing  through  gifts  and  annual  purchases.  During 
the  year  1888-89  it  increased  by  413  bound  volumes, 
and  contained  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  March, 
1889,  11,735  volumes  in  the  circulating  department 
and  659  volumes  in  the  reference  department.  The 
total  number  of  bound  volumes  enumerated  in  the 
accession  catalogue  is  12,394.  Total  number  of  bound 
public  documents  is  2778,  making  a  grand  total  of 
15,172  bound  volumes.  The  total  circulation  of  books 
for  1888-89  was  26,094,  au  increase  over  the  same  of 
the  preceding  year  of  5080  volumes. 

The  trustees,  with  Deacon  John  0.  Wilson  as 
chairman  (who  has  been  a  trustee  from  the  begin- 
ning), watch  constantly  over  every  interest  of  the 
Institute.  The  janitor  is  Mr.  R.  T.  Nash.  The  list 
of  the  librarians  and  their  assistants  is  as  follows  : 

1874.— Librarian,  Miss  K.  V.  Lovejoy  ;  asBlelant,  Minnie  M.  Mann. 
1876-83.— Librarian,  llev.  Daniel  Wigbt ;  assistant  at  first,  Miss  Min- 
I  nie  M.  Maun  ;  later  nssistante,  Miss  Katharine  K.  Wood,  Miss  Mlra  K, 
rarlridgo,  Miss  Carrie  L.  Morse,  Miss  Nellie  Ii.  Vox. 
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1S>4-S5.— Amos  P.  Cheney,  with  Hisses  Wood  and  Partridge  as  as- 
sistants. 

lSSr>-SS. — iliss  Katharine  K.  Wood,  with  Misses  Fox  and  Partridge, 
iSifLAnts. 

l;rS-S9. — ilis  Kellie  L,  Fox,  librarian,  and  Miss  Mira  R.  Partridge, 
iii:=:^nt. 

The  library  is  conducted  efBciently. 
Bacon  Free  Library,  South  Natick. — Oliver  Ba^on, 
Esq.,  of  Is^atick,  died  April  3,  1868,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-ODe  and  a  half  years.  By  his  will,  after  giv- 
ing certain  legacies  to  his  family  connections,  he 
committed  to  five  persons,  in  trust,  "  all  the  rest  and 
residue"  of  his  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  for  the 
founding  of  a  library.  These  trustees  were  directed 
to  erect  in  South  Natick,  upon  a  lot  of  land  given  for 
the  purpose,  a  fire-proof  building,  costing  not  more 
than  $15,000,  to  be  called  The  Bacon  Free  Library. 
The  building  was  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  accommodate  a  large  library  and  to  furnish 
suitable  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  "  Historical,  Natural 
History  and  Library  Society  of  South  Natick,"  while 
provision  was  made  for  the  purchase,  increase,  main- 
tenance and  care  of  the  library.  But  the  will  of  Mr. 
Bacon  having  been  made  seven  years  before  his 
death,  two  only  of  the  trustees  named  in  it  were  liv- 
ing in  1878;  and  one  of  these,  being  in  Europe,  de- 
clined the  trust,  so  that  a  full  board  of  trustees  could 
not  be  organized  till  1879.  During  the  eighteen 
months  following  the  building  was  erected.  The 
ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  it  is 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  latter  elaborately  and 
tastefully  laid,  so  that  the  whole  structure  is  highly 
ornamental.  The  librar)-  proper  is  entered  directly 
from  the  main  street  of  the  village,  while  the  rooms 
designed  for  the  collections  of  the  society  named 
above  are  under  and  above  the  library,  though  all 
above  ground,  the  building  standing  upon  laud  slop- 
ing backward  to  the  east.  The  collections  alluded  to 
are  arranged  in  glazed  hard-wood  cabinets.  The 
library  contained,  in  1879,  925  volumes,  with  some 
very  ancient  and  valuable  pamphlets.  In  1884,  when 
the  library  had  been  open  nearly  four  years,  it  had 
increased  to  3738  volumes,  939  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Historical,  Natural  History  and  Library  Society 
named  above.  During  the  year  1884  426  volumes 
were  added.  A  reading-table  connected  with  the 
library  has  been  generously  supplied  with  newspa- 
pers and  the  most  valuable  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day.    In  1884  the  librarian  was  H.  L.  Morse. 

This  library  is  constantly  receiving  accessions. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Williams  is  librarian,  and  the  libra- 
ry is  open  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  2  to  5.30 
o'clock  P.M.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  2  to 
5.30,  and  from  7  to  8.30  o'clock  p.m.  Everything 
about  it  indicates  care  and  general  prosperity. 

Tfte  Hutorical  Natural  Higtory  and  Library  Society 
of  SotUh  Naiick. — It  was  both  natural  and  proper  that 
an  active  interest  in  historical  matters,  so  far  as  Nat- 
ick is  concerned,  should  early  be  developed  and  take 
form  in  South  Natick,  for  this  part  of  the  township 


is  pre-eminently  historic  ground.  Here  Rev.  John 
Eliot  did  what  no  other  man  of  his  age  accomplished, 
in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Massachusetts 
Indians ;  and  here  are  nearly  all  the  localities  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  immortalized  in  her  "Oldtown 
Folks.''  In  1870,  January  26th,  a  few  gentlemen  met 
at  the  house  of  Rev.  Horatio  Alger  for  consultation, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Oliver  Bacon,  Elijah  Per- 
ry, Josiah  F.  Leach,  Austin  Bacon,  William  Ed- 
wards, Joseph  Dowe  and  Amos  P.  Cheney.  Other 
meetings  followed,  and  the  result  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  of 
South  Natick  and  Vicinity,"  with  Rev.  Horatio  Al- 
ger as  president ;  Rev.  Gorham  Abbot,  LL.D.,  as 
vice-president,  Joseph  Dowe,  recording  secretary  ; 
Rev.  Stephen  C.  Strong,  secretary,  and  Mr.  William 
Edwards  as  treasurer,  with  all  other  necessary  bffi- 
cers.  The  last-mentioned,  Mr.  Edwards,  was  made 
Natural  History  Curator. 

Collections  of  relics  and  specimens  illustrative  of 
natural  history  were  now  made  and  placed  in  the 
chambers  over  the  store  of  the  curator,  and  a  course 
of  nine  lectures  was  given  by  eminent  men  upon  his- 
torical and  philosophical  subjects.  Among  the  relics 
collected  by  the  society  were  the  sounding-board  of 
the  old  church,  under  which  Rev.  Oliver  Peabody 
preached  for  many  years  to  the  Indians,  the  bridal 
robe  and  slippers  worn  by  the  bride  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bad- 
ger, Mr.  Peabody's  successor,  and  some  of  the  pottery 
work  of  the  Natick  Indians.  But  all  these,  with  val- 
uable collections  of  birds  and  insects,  representing 
foreign  lands  as  well  as  our  own,  were  reduced  to 
ashes  in  a  disastrous  fire  on  the  morning  of  March  2, 
1872,  when  the  old  tavern,  "the  Eliot  House,"  and 
.  nearly  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  village  be- 
came a  total  loss.  But,  nothing  daunted,  the  society 
kept  on  its  course,  made  new  collections  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  listened  to  other  lectures,  and,  adopting  a 
new  name  in  part,  was  incorporated,  April  26,  1873, 
as  the  "  Historical,  Natural  History  and  Library  So- 
ciety of  South  Natick."  An  appropriate  seal  was 
soon  procured,  which  represents  Mr.  Eliot  presenting 
the  Bible  to  a  group  of  Indians  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  ancient  Eliot  Oak.  In  the  years  following 
the  society  prospered  and  increased  its  collections 
greatly,  while  its  library  became  more  and  more  valu- 
able. The  society  occupied  its  new  rooms  in  the  Bacon 
Free  Library  building  early  in  December,  1880, 
and  the  work  of  transferring  and  arranging  its  col- 
lections occupied  the  time  of  the  curator  for  several 
weeks. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  work 
of  this  society  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
observance  of 

Annual  Field  Days. — 1881,  May  2d,  was  such  a  day, 
when  about  fifty  persons  assembled  near  the  grave  of 
the  Indian  preacher,  Daniel  Takawambait,  and  vis- 
ited in  turn  the  site  of  Deacon  Badger's  (Deacon  Wil- 
liam Bigelow's)  house,  and  other  well  known  local- 
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\l'\v,H.  Mr.  lOlijiili  PciTV  |)re])arG(l  a  very  iritereKting 
nrcduiil,  ()('  11  riuiuber  ol'  the  farms  of  tho  region  vis- 
i It'll  (111  l.liitt  oucHsioii.  ]\Iay  1,  1882,  was  auother 
lield  (lay.  The  ancient  Indian  burying-ground  which 
was  (h-Bt  visited  was  minutely  defined  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
SheftCo,  Jr.  (See  "  burying-grounds  "  in  this  histori- 
cal sketch.)  The  same  gentleman  described  "The 
Old  Meeting-houses."  A  history  of  "  The  Old  Elia- 
kim  Morrill  Tavern  "  was  given  by  S.  B.  Noyes,  of 
Canton.  "  Merchants'  Block  "  was  described  by  Mr. 
William  Edwards.  Mr.  Amos  P.  Cheney  gave  a  his- 
tory of  "  The  Ebenezer  Newel  House."  SamuelLaw- 
ton's  home  (the  Sam  Lawson  of  "Old  Town  Folks  "  ), 
was  described  by  Mr.  Elijah  Perry,  as  was  "The  Car- 
ver House  and  Family,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Richards. 
Otlier  individuals  described  other  places  of  note, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  of  Natick,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  town 
for  years,  and  doubtless  is  more  familiar  with  it  than 
any  other  person. 

The  third  field  day,  May  1,  1883,  was,  if  possible, 
the  most  interesting  of  all.  Dr.  G.  J.  Townsend,  the 
president  of  the  society  after  the  death  of  the  vener- 
able Mr.  Alger,  presided,  and  a  large  delegation  from 
the  various  historical  societies  of  New  England  was 
present.  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  of  Lexington,  and  Rev. 
George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  made  elaborate  addresses. 
Seth  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  ninety -six  years  old, 
also  made  appropriate  remarks.  Places  of  great  his- 
toric interest  were  visited,  and  papers  were  read  by 
Edwin  C.  Morse,  Esq.,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Sheafe,  Jr.,  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Morse,  Mr.  Amos  P.  Cheney  and  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Noyes. 

"  Wellesley,  the  Country  Seat  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell,. 
Esq.,"  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  paper  prepared 
by  the  president  of  the  society.  Dr.  G.  J.  Townsend. 
But  there  is  no  space  fov  an  outline  even  of  these  care- 
fully prepared  and  instructive  papers. 

In  its  bearing  upon  the  culture  of  any  people  the 
value  of  a  day  spent  in  this  manner  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

The  museum  of  this  society  is  constantly  receiving 
valuable  accessions,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  a 
set  of  table-knives  and  forks  in  a  case,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1769,  presented  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Green,  of  Sher- 
born.  One  of  the  most  active  and  efliicient  members 
of  this  society  is  Mr.  Amory  L.  Babcock,  of  Sherborn , 
who  was  appointed  curator  in  1874.  The  preparation 
and  arrangement  of  the  numerous  articles  in  the 
museum  are  due  to  the  patient  and  long-continued 
work  of  Jlr.  William  Edwards  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Babcock. 

The  library  of  this  society  has  now  about  1000 
volumes.    The  librarian  is  Mr.  Eliot  Perry. 

Probably  but  few  of  the  people  of  the  toAvn,  much  less 


of  the  adjoining  towns,  have  any  correct  impressions 
respecting  tlie  variety  and  value  of  what  may  be  seen 
in  tho  museum  of  this  society  in  South  Natick.  Mr. 
William  Edwards,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Wellesley 
College,  a  life-long  student  of  nature,  has  been  tireless 
in  adding  to  the  collections.  There  are  birds  gathered 
froip  South  America,  stuffed  animals  of  various  kinds, 
minerals,  shells,  stone  imideraents,  and  relics  taken 
from  Indian  graves,  as  their  old  burying-yard  has 
been  dug  over  in  the  progress  of  modern  improve- 
ments. 

UniveraUy  and  College  Gradualen  and  Members. — Oliver  Peabody  (Har- 
vard University  1746),  Nathaniel  Battelle  (H.  U.  1706),  Epluaim  Drtiry 
(H.  U.  1770),  William  Biglow  (II.  U.  1794;  see  biograpliical),  Hubert 
Petesbal  Farris  (H.  U.  1816),  .fohn  Angler  (II.  U.  ISiJl),  Calvin  E. 
Stowe  (Bowdoln  College  1824  ;  pee  biographical),  Cimrles  Angler  (II.  U. 
1827),  Joaoph  Angler  (II.  U.  1829),  Amos  Perry  (H.  U.  1837),  Daniel 
Wight  (H.  U.  1837  ;  aee  biograpliical),  Jonatlian  F.  Moore  (Amherst 
College  1840),  Alexander  W.  Thayer  (H.  U.  1843),  John  W.  Bacon  (H. 
U.  1843;  see  biographical),  Joseph  W.  Wileou  (Yale  Univereity  1R64), 
Alfred  Stedman  llartwell  (II.  U.  1868),  James  WcManus  (H.  U.  1871), 
Henry  Thayer  (H.  U.,  Medical  Dept.,  1840),  Lonls  E.  I'artridge  (II.  U., 
Med.  Dept.,  1850),  Albert  II.  Bryant  (H.  U.,  Med.  Dept.,  1800),  Augns- 
tus  B.  Dyer  (H.  U.,  Medical  Dept.,  1806) ,  Gustavns  A.  Greenwood  (H.  0., 
Med.  Dept.,  1805),  John  Burte  (H.  U.,  Med.  Dept.,  1870),  George 
Lane  Sawin  (II.  U.,  Law  Dept.,  1800),  Albert  E.  Ware  (H.  U.,  Den- 
tal Dept.),  1876  ;  Frank  E.  McCutchins  (II.  U.,  Deatftl  Dept.,  1870),  Lewis 
SI.  Norton  (Maspachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry there  two  years;  a  member  of  Berlin  and  Godinger  UuiversitieSi 
Germany,  two  and  a  half  years  ;  received  from  the  latter  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  on  examination  ;  is  now  Professor  of  Organic  and  In- 
dustrial Chemistry  in  Slassachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Horace 
B.  Gale  (graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1883  ;  is 
Professor  of  Dynamic  Engineering,  "Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri). 

The  following  are  recent  graduates  or  are  now 
members  of  Harvard  University  : 

1878,  Edwin  Wilson  Morse;  1879,  Charles  William  Bacon ;  1879, 
Henry  Coolidge  Mulligan  ;  1880,  Nat.  Maynard  Brighara  ;  1881,  William 
Henry  Coolidge  ;  1882,  Franlslin  Arthur  Dakin  ;  1883,  Louis  Arthur 
Coolidge;  1884,  George  William  Sawin;  1885,  Charles  Bertie  Gleason  ; 
1880,  Irving  Wetberbee  Fay  ;  1887,  Herman  Timothy  Coolidge  (died 
September  30,  1889)  ;  1888,  Clarence  Willord  Gleason;  1889,  William 
Reed  Digelow  ;  1890,  Harry  Fletcher  Brown  ;  1890,  Charles  Nutt ;  1890, 
Samuel  Foster  Swinburne ;  1802,  George  Alexander  Kaston  ;  1892,  Rob- 
ert Winch  Harwood  ;  Leander  Coolidge  entered  1889.  Arthur  H.  Wilde 
graduated  from  Boston  Univei-sity  in  1887.  Wilson  L.  Fairbanks  (now 
of  the  Springlield  J?0j5ift/ican)  graduated  at  Tufts  College  1887.  He  is 
assistant  local  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  George  William 
Sawin,  graduating  at  Harvard  In  1884,  has  been  a  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics in  that  institution  since  1885.  Gayle  Forbush  entered  Institute  of 
Technology  1888. 

Graduales  from  Wellesley  Coi/ege.— 1879,  Ella  M.  Drury  ;  1884,  Julia 
A.  Ellis  ;  1884,  Nellie  M.  Wright ;  1884,  Florence  Bigelow  ;  1880,  Nellie 
F.  Tilton  ;  1887,  Edith  A.  True. 

Pi  esenl  J)f(3m!)e?-«.— Katharine  F.  Gleason,  1891 ;  Ida  E.  Woods,  1893  ; 
Gertrude  Bigelow,  1893. 

Speeial  Students  in  Wellesley  College. — Mrs.  Liverus  Dorchester  (Miss 
Nellie  Hardy),  1881-82  ;  Mrs.  Homer  Fiske  (Miss  Alice  Bird),  1881-82; 
Mi-s.  Henry  0.  Mulligan  (Miss  Minna  llawson),  1881-82;  Mi-a.  David 
W.  Farquhar  (Miss  Grace  T.  Peloubet),  1884-80  ;  Mrs.  Harry  True  (Miss 
Mabel  Sweetland) ;  Mrs  Lester  M.  Bartlett  (Miss  Nettie  Spooner) ;  Mlsa 
Mary  Noyes,  1887-88;  Miss  Etta  Sbattuck,  1887-88;  Miss  Mae  E. 
Felch,  1887-89  ;  Miss  Nellie  F.  Wilson  ,  1887-89  ;  entered  1889  as  a  spe- 
cial student,  Miss  Helen  Grace  Walcott. 

]\Iary  Alice  Peloubet  (Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Norton)  grad\iRt.ed  at  Smith  Col- 
lege 1883.   Annie  L.  Colby,  of  South  Netick,  Wellesley  College  1830. 
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PoprLATiox. — That  of  the  Indian  plantation  of 
Xaiick  at  different  periods  has  already  been  given. 
It  was  probably  tbe  largest  just  before  the  beginning 
of  King  Philip's  War,  1675.  The  first  census  was 
ordered  by  the  British  Government  in  1764.  At  that 
time  Natick  contained  185  Indians,  24  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  450  whites,  total  659,  of  whom  three  were 
slaves;  1776,  535;  1800,  694;  1810,  760;  1820,  849; 
1830,  S90;  1835,  about  1000;  1840,  1285;  ISoO,  2816  ; 
1855,  4138  ;  1860,  5515 ;  1865  (after  the  war),  5220 ; 
1370,  6404  5  1875,  7419;  1880,  8565;  1885,  8460.  At 
the  present  time,  January  1,  1890,  supposed  to  be 
about  10,000. 

Water  Depaetmext. — In  addition  to  noticps  of 
this  already  given,  we  add  &om  superintendent's  re- 
port, March  1,  1889,  the  following:  Number  of  ser- 
vices in  use,  1349  ;  total  cost  on  construction  account, 
•■?160,042.G9  ;  total  cost  of  pumping  station  and 
pumps,  545,856.88  ;  cost  of  reservoir,  S17,554.81 ;  ser- 
vice pipe,  net,  §10,480.22 ;  to  till  cost  of  water  works, 
$232,934.60  ;  collected  1888-89  for  water  ratra,  finra, 
etc.  (12  months),  •■?19,173.40.  J.  W.  Jlorse  is  super- 
intendent. 

Fiee  DepaRTMe>T. — Already  noticed  in  part. 
From  report  3Iarcb  1,  1389,  it  appears  tbatoneof  tbe 
two  steamers  is  considerably  worn,  and  the  hose-car- 
riagra  also.  The  fire  alarm  system  has  been  extended 
four  additional  miles  and  six  new  boxes  added,  so 
tbat  now  there  are  nine  boxes  and  eleven  miles  of 
wire.  During  the  last  twelve  months  the  alarms  of 
fire  were  twenty-eight.  Insurance  on  buildings  and 
contents  injured,  $33,2iK».  Amount  of  insurance  paid, 
814,757.02.  Loss  where  there  was  no  insurance,  S1715. 
AVhole  amount  expended  during  the  year,  $5227.85. 

Natick  Gas-Light  Compa^-y.  —  Riley  Pebbles, 
president ;  Edward  Clark,  treasurer,  who,  with  Har- 
rison Harwood,  Leonard  Winch  and  John  O.  Wilson 
are  directors.  Forty  stockholders,  all  in  Maasacbu- 
setts.  Stock,  $2'j,000  ;  dividends,  eight  per  cent. ;  as- 
sessors' valuation,  512,200 ;  assets,  $41,874.66 ;  liabili- 
ties, S29,500.  Gas  made  in  1888,  3,711,900  feet;  great- 
est daily  output,  21,900  feet;  least,  3000  feet.  Coal 
used  annually,  379  tons;  candle-power,  17.4.  Super- 
intendent, G.  F.  ilacmunn. 

Natick  Electeic  Company,  organized  1S86 ; 
capital,  $14,800 ;  stockholders,  seven  ;  system,  Thom- 
son-Houston ;  use  425  tons  of  coal ;  length  of  wires, 
113,5u0  feet;  307  poles;  overhead  wires,  26,400  feet; 
thirty-six  public  lamps  (arc),  burn  till  12A  o'clock, 


each  costing  33J  cents  per  night,  or  S8  per  month  ; 
commercial  incandescent  lights,  450,  cost  $1  per 
month.  Assets,  $35,493.73;  liabilities,  $34,226.23. 
President,  John  O.  Wilson ;  superintendent,  Henry 
True ;  treasurer,  Francis  Bigelow. 

Banks.  —  Xaiick  National  Bank. — The  charter  of 
this  bank  was  granted  May  14,  1S73,  and  it  com- 
menced business  July  31,  1873,  in  the  brick  block 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Clark,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
The  first  directors  were  Leonard  Wincb,  John  B. 
Walcott,  Nathaniel  Clark,  Harrison  Harwood,  Jr., 
Lewis  Wight  and  George  Clark.  Harrison  Harwood, 
Sr.,  and  Richard  Hayes  were  directors  for  a  number 
of  years.  Tbe  directors  at  the  present  time  are  Har- 
rison Harwood,  Riley  Pebbles,  Leonard  Winch,  Ed- 
ward Clark,  O.  A.  Felch  and  Frank  H.  Hayes.  Leon- 
ard Winch  has  been  president  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  been  identified  with  the  business  interests  of 
Natick  as  merchant,  real  estate  owner  and  banker  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  The  first  cashier  was  George  S. 
Trowbridge,  who  held  this  position  till  his  death,  in 
September,  1886.  October  1,  1886,  Mr.  S.  W.  Holmes 
was  elected  cashier,  and  is  sijch  now,  December,  1889. 
Mr.  Holmes  had  previously  been  clerk,  book-keeper 
and  teller  of  the  National  Bank  of  Orange,  Mass.,  en- 
tering it  in  1881.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old  he  became  cashier  of  the  Natick  Bank,  being  at 
that  time  the  youngest  cashier  in  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
F.  0.  Baston  was  assistant  cashier  from  September, 
1886,  until  May,  1889,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
the  treasurer  of  the  Natick  Five-Cents  Savings  Bank. 
Mr.  Frank  0.  Brown  and  Mr.  Fred.  B.  Washburn, 
both  Natick  young  men,  and  educated  in  Natick 
High  School,  are,  respectively,  teller  and  clerk,  and 
they,  like  tbe  senior  officers  of  the  bank,  have  deserv- 
edly the  confidence  of  the  community. 

After  the  great  Natick  fire  in  1874  the  bank  had 
temporary  quarters  in  the  Harwood  Block,  but  re- 
turned to  its  pleasant  and  commodious  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  Clark's  new  block,  comer  of  3Iain  and 
Summer  Streets,  aa  soon  as  the  present  block  was 
completed.  Fifty-eight  of  the  ninety-two  stockhold- 
ers reside  in  Natick  and  these  hold  730  of  the  1000 
shares.  The  first  dividend  was  paid  October  1,  1874, 
and  ever  since  the  bank  has  paid  eight  per  cent.,  free 
from  tax,  annually,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
when  it  paid  seven  per  cent  Tbe  total  amount  paid 
in  dividends  has  been  1114,000.  In  1874  the  num- 
ber of  open  acconnta  kept  with  the  bank  was  110,  and 
the  deposito  $60,000,  while  January  1,  1889,  the 
former  were  350  and  the  deposits  $240,000.  The  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  of  the  bank  amount  to 
$30,000.  The  policy  of  the  bank,  from  the  beginning 
has  been  to  do  a  safe,  conservative  business,  while 
fostering  all  the  interests  and  meeting  all  the  wants 
of  the  town  as  far  as  consistent  with  safety  ;  and  the 
same  principle  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
public  generally. 

Natuh  Five-Cmtt  Savings  Bank. — The  charter  of 
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this  bank  was  granted  in  April,  18511.  The  corpora- 
tors were  Edward  Walcott,  Nathaniel  Clark,  Horace 
B.  Morse,  Willard  C.  Childa,  Franklin  Hanchett, 
Leonard  Winoh  and  William  Edwards,  with  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties, 
liabilities  and  restrictions  common  in  such  cases. 
OflBcers  of  the  bank  were  elected  August  23,  1859,  as 
follows:  President,  John  Kimball;  Vice-Presidents, 
Leonard  Winch  and  John  J.  Perry ;  Trustees,  Wil- 
lard Drury,  John  W.  Bacon,  John  O.  Wilson,  Dex- 
ter Washburn,  J.  B.  Walcott,  James  M.  Bent,  James 
BuUard,  George  Jennings,  Q.  W.  Pierce;  Investing 
Committee,  B.  F.  Ham,  Henry  Coggin,  John  Travis, 
William  Edwards  and  Edward  Washburn.  Nathan- 
iel Clark  was  chosen  treasurer  September  2, 1859,  and 
held  that  office  till  May,  1872,  when  his  sncceasor, 
James  Whitney,  was  chosen.  Mr.  Whitney  resigned 
May  1,  1889,  by  reason  of  impaired  health,  when  Mr- 
Frederick  O.  Baaton,  lately  assistant  cashier  of  Na- 
tick  National  Bank,  became  treasurer.  This  savings 
bank  has  steadily  increased  in  financial  strength  as 
well  as  popularity,  its  total  assets  amiounting  to  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  "^he  deposits,  representing  the 
accumulated  savings  of  a  great  number  of  families, 
attest  the  general  thrift  and  economic  habits  of  the 
Natick  people. 

The  present  officers  are :  President,  John  O.  Wil- 
son; Vice-Presidents,  Leonard  Winch,  John  L. 
Woodman ;  Trustees,  John  0.  Wilson,  E.  P.  Hollis. 
J.  L.  Woodman,  Leonard  Winch,  Riley  Pebbles,  Ed- 
ward Clark,  F.  E.  Cummings,  G.  W.  Howe,  Francis 
Bigelow,  William  Nutt,  0.  A.  Felch,  James  M.  For- 
bush,  F.  M.  Boardman,  F.  H.  Hayes;  Investing  Com- 
mittee, Leonard  Winch,  J.  L.  Woodman,  William 
Nutt,  Francis  Bigelow,  F.  H,  Hayes  and  Frederick 
O.  Baston. 

Henry  Wilson  Co- Operative  Bank  was  established  in 
1886,  with  J.  R.  Adams,  president ;  E.  H.  Wilson, 
vice-president ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Smith,  secretary ;  H.  H. 
Whitney,  treasurer,  and  a  full  board  of  directors.  M. 
T.  Jones  later  became  secretary.  The  bank  has 
163,000  assets  and  pays  six  and  one-half  per  cent, 
interest  to  about  500  members.  The  officers  now  are : 
President,  J.  R.  Adams;  Vice-President,  G.  H. 
Amea ;  Secretary,  M.  T.  Jones;  Assistant  Secretary, 

A.  P.  Cheney;  Treasurer,  H.  H.  Whitney,  with  fif- 
teen directors. 

Post-Offices.'— iVfflficA  office  was  established  Jan- 
uary 27,  1815  ;  Martin  Haynes  appointed  postmasher 
January  27,  1815 ;  William  Farris,  January  15, 1818  ; 
Isaac  D.  Morse,  January  9,  1840;  Nathaniel  Clark, 
June  22,  1841 ;  Isaac  D.  Morse,  June  24,  1845  ;  John 
M.  Seaward,  July  25, 1849 ;  Calvin  W.  Perry,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1853;  George  W.  Pierce,  June  25,  1861 ;  John 

B.  Fairbanks,  June  20,  1865 ;  Mra.  Caroliue  Brigham, 
April  29, 1870 ;  George  L.  Sleeper,  July  3, 1886. 

T7te  South  Natick  post-office  was  established  May 


23,1828.  Poatmabtera:  Lester  Whitney,  May  23, 
I  1828;  Ira  Cleveland,  June  9,  lS.-?2;  Charles  Adams, 
May  29,  1833;  :Mo8e3  Eames,  January  9,  1S40; 
George  B.  Curtis,  May  25,  1841 ;  John  Gilman,  Jr., 
June  3,  1844;  Moses  Eames,  June  24,  1845;  John 
Cleland,  Jr.,  September  8,  1849;  John  I.  Perry, 
April  18,  1854;  William  H.  Wright,  April  3,  1857; 
Isaac  B.  Sawyer,  August  2,  18G1 ;  Gustavus  Smith, 
December  2,  1872  ;  William  J.  Cronin,  April  23, 
1886. 

M>LKUFACTrRES — Boots  and  Sfioes. — The  making 
of  these  is  by  no  means  a  new  industry  in  Natick, 
but  the  conditions  and  results  of  this  business  have 
greatly  changed  within  the  last  half-century.  Natick 
had,  like  all  country  towns,  its  shoemakers  from  the 
beginning,  but  until  about  the  year  1828  these  con- 
fined themselves  to  custom-work  and  repairing,  and 
never  attempted  to  furnish  supplies  for  a  general 
market  In  the  year  just  named  Edward  Walcott, 
who  then  resided  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  the  local  trade  called  for  or  would 
justify,  and  a  few  years  later  found  him  established 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  employing  about  one 
hundred  workmen.  In  1856  Mr.  Walcott  is  said  to 
have  put  upon  the  market  three  millions  of  pairs. 

John  R  Walcott  was  later  in  this  business  by  a  few 
years,  but,  in  ti^-enty  years,  had  made  1,099,763  pairs. 
In  1836  Isaac  Fetch  began  the  same  business,  and 
soon  employed  seventy  or  eighty  workmen,  who  made 
60,000  or  60,000  pairs  annually.  Henry  Wilson,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  and  learning  the  trade  of  a 
shoemaker,  became  a  manu&cturer  in  1838,  and  is 
said  to  have  made — in  the  eleven  years  in  which  he 
continued  this  husiness — 664,000  pairs.  E.  &  F. 
Hanchett  or  F.  Hanchett  &  Co.  were  large  manufactu- 
rers, and  in  1853  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
employees,  viz.,  one  hundred  and  twenty  males  and 
fiflty-four  females.' 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  statements  refer  to 
a  period  before  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, when  the  cutting  of  the  leather  and  the  fin- 
ishing and  packing  of  the  goods  were  done  in  centrally 
located  shops,  while  the  making  was  all  done  by  hand, 
and  chiefly  at  the  homes  of  the  workmen.  A  revolu- 
tion in  the  whole  business  has  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  in  nearly  every  department  of  the 
work,  and  the  use  of  steam-power  in  driving  the  vari- 
ous machines. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  the  largest  of  the  modern 
factories  is  that  of  J.  0.  Wilson  <fr  Co.  This  is  situated 
on  North  Avenue,  and  occupies  the  whole  space  be- 
tween Walnut  and  Washington  Streets.  The  owners 
are  John  0.  Wilson  and  H.  G.  Wood.  Like  nearly 
all  who  succeed  in  this  business,  the  senior  partner 
first  learned  to  make  boots  and  shoes  by  hand,  and 
was  employed  in  this  manner  about  twelve  years.  In 
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iS63  this  fiictorv  was  established.  Additions  from 
time  to  time  have  given  it  its  present  large  propor- 
tions. There  are  four  "hundred  names  on  its  pay-roll. 
Brogans  and  plow-shoes  are  its  chief  productions, 
though  of  late  a  finer  and  better  kind  of  goods  is 
made  for  the  Southern  market.  One  million  of  pairs 
are  made  annually,  and  the  annual  sales  amount  t^ 
$1,250,000.  C.H.  Moulton,  of  Boston,  makes  the  sales. 
Power  is  applied  to  all  the  latest  improved  machinery,  i 
The  establishment  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
junior  partner,  ilr.  AVood,  now  manages  the  details  of 
this  large  business.  (For  additional  concerning  Mr. 
Wilson,  see  Biographical.) 

Riley  Ptbbla  Co.  (owner,  Riley  Pebbles).— EsUb- 
liahed  in  1853.  Goods, — ^brogans,  plow- shoes.  Impe- 
rials, Congress,  slippers,  etc.,  and  almost  all  kinds  of 
foot-wa.-tf,  including  hob  and  Hungarian  boots  and 
shoes,  especially  "Pebbles'  Seamless  Balmorals;"  a 
much  greater  variety  of  production  than  comes  from 
most  factories.  Annual  production,  290,000  pairs. 
Amount  of  annual  sales,  $325,000. 

Mr.  Pebbles  has  ten  salesmen  almost  continually  on 
the  road,  each  with  a  separate  territory,  and  selling  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  On  the  pay-roll,  150. 
"Wages  paid  annually,  $83,000.  Power  is  applied  in 
nearly  every  department,  from  sole-cutting  to  finish- 
ing. Snperintendent,  William  S.  Morey ;  book- 
keeper, Mary  A.  Blaney;  aasiatant  book-keeper, 
William  F.  Quinlan  ;  clerk,  William  0.  Cutler. 

Mr.  Pebbles  is  among  the  pioneer  manufacturera  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  having  been  in  business  thirty- 
six  years ;  was  among  the  first  to  test  and  introduce 
the  best  labor-saving  machines,  quite  a  number  of  I 
which  are  his  own  invention. 

He  has  also  made  many  improvements  upon  the 
inventions  of  others.  He  pots  upon  the  market 
several  kinds  of  his  own  patent  shoes,  which  are 
more  or  less  complicated,  and  the  idea  of  furnishing 
soles,  taps  and  half-soles  to  cobblers  throughout  the 
country  came  from  3Ir.  Pebbles.  He  had  built  for 
himself  the  first  "  beam  sole-cutting  machine  "  that 
was  really  successful.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Pebbles 
in  the  market  as  the  maker  of  goods  that  will  stand  | 
the  test  of  severe  use  b  unrivaled.  His  Boston  office, 
which  he  visits  daily,  is  at  59  Lincoln  Street. 

John  B.  WcUcott  (owner).,  established  in  1834,  is 
by  far  the  oldest  manufacturer  now  doing  business  in 
yatick.  Productions — brogans,  and  plow-shoes,  and 
of  these  about  120,t>00  pairs  annually.  Annual 
amount  of  sales,  $130,000.  Mr.  Walcott  sells  the 
goods  which  he  makes.  His  pay-roll  numbers  forty- 
eight  He  paid  in  wages  last  year  §26,150.  At 
present  he  does  not  use  steam-power,  but  his  goods 
are  all  made  by  hand.  He  lost  his  very  valuable 
factory  on  Main  Street  in  the  great  fire  of  1874,  and 
has  since  conducted  his  business  in  two  or  three  lo- 
calities. The  site  of  his  former  factory  is  now  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  best  business  blocks  of  Xatick, 
which  Mr.  Walcott  erected  in  1888  and  owns. 


J.  W.  Walcott  <£■  Co.  (owners,  J.  W.  Walcott  and 
Francis  Bigelow),  established  May  1,  1882.  The 
firm  manufactures  men's,  boys'  and  youths'  kip, 
split  and  grain  boots,  brogans,  ball  and  plow-shoes. 
Boston  business  house,  107  Sumner  Street.  Number 
of  pairs  annually,  250,000.  On  the  pay-roll,  125.  Su- 
perintendent, W.  E.  Rollins.  This  firm  occupies  the 
large  building  of  a  former  hat  factory  which  they 
have  furnished  with  all  modem  machinery  for  mak- 
ing foot-wear,  and  to  which  they  have  recently  made 
very  extensive  additions. 

Felch  Brothers.— Ftoprieton,  J.  F.  Felch,  0.  A. 
Felch  and  Harry  Felch.  Factory  in  northern  Felch- 
ville.  Established  in  1858.  Production,  wax  and 
split  brogans  and  plow-shoes,  of  which  300,000 
pairs  are  made  annually.  Amount  of  annual  aales, 
$300,000.  Mr.  0.  A.  Felch,  of  this  firm,  goes  annually 
or  oftener  into  the  South  or  Southwestern  States  and 
sells  the  goods  made  by  this  company.  Number  on 
pay-roll,  100.  Wages  paid  annually,  $75,000.  The 
owners  superintend  all  departments.  Book-keeper, 
J.  Elmer  Felch.  All  the  employees  are  paid  in  cash 
every  Saturday  night. 

J.  L.  Woodman. — Owner  and  superintendent.  Es- 
tablished in  1850.  Number  on  pay-roll,  eighty. 
Goods,  boots  and  shoes ;  number  of  pairs  m.ade  last 
year,  147,340.  Annual  sales  equal  $200,000  ;  steam- 
power  is  applied  to  all  machines.  Goods  consigned 
to  Henry  &  Daniels.    W,  H.  Nutt  is  book-keeper. 

i?.  Best  &  Son. — Manufacture  brogans  and  plow- 
shoes,  60,000  pairs  annually.  Established  in  1872. 
On  the  pay-roll,  twenty-five.  Wages  paid  annually, 
$12,000.    Use  steam-power. 

J..  F.  Travis  &  Sons., — Felchville,  have  suspended 
operations  in  their  factory  because  of  the  sickness  of 
the  senior  partner. 

Richard  Hayes  it  Sons,  Summer  Street. — The  senior 
member  of  this  firm  established  this  business  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  has  always  maintained  an 
honorable  position.  Their  production  consists  of 
boots,  brogans  and  plow-shoes.  On  pay-roll,  125. 
Daily  production,  about  1200  pairs.  Boston  office, 
133  Summer  Street,  in  charge  of  F.  H.  Hayes,  while 
E.  A.  Hayes  superintends  the  factory  operations. 

F.  L.  Ward  &  Co.— On  the  old  stend  of  Dexter 
Washburn,    Established  in  1887.    Make  men's,  boys' 
and  youths'  shoes,  Tjalmorals  ;  annual  product  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  pairs.    Sales,  $15,000,  are 
made  to  retailers  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Ward  superintends  and  employ  ten  persons. 
A.I.&  G.  W.  Travis  Cb.— This  firm  is  the  sue- 
1  cessor  of  C.  B.  Travis  &  Co.   This  was  established  in 
;  1852,  and  the  death  of  the  senior  partner  in  1889  was 
!  followed  by  the  organization  of  the  firm  as  above 
;  named ;  pay-roll,  fifty. 

i  The  factory  has  the  modern  improvements,  is 
I  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  It  is 
j  supplied  throughout  with  automatic  sprinklers  to 
'  extinguish  fires.    The  production  consists  of  kip, 
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split  and  grain  booLi,  brogana  and  plow-shoes. 
Boston  offiLC,  120  Summer  Street.  Xinety  thousand 
pairs  are  made  annually.  Sales,  $80,000  to  .-rSftjOOO. 
Pay  of  employees,  $25,000  annually. 

n.  H.  Brown  &  Co. — Established  four  rears  ago.  > 
During  ihe  warm  season  this  company  manufacture  | 
boots  chiefly,  and  heavier  goods  in  the  winter.  a.s  ' 
plow-shoes,  brogans,  Don  Pedros,  English  ties, 
nailed  and  stitched  downs — the  last  a  specialty.  ! 
Fay-roll,  175  to  200.  Daily  product,  1000  pairs.  Boston  ! 
oflSce,  1135  Summer  Street.  The  business  of  this  ; 
company  is  having  a  healthy  growth.  | 

C.  E.  JohuBon  &  Co.,  1885.— Factory  on  Cochituate  i 
Street,  160  feet  long,  four  stories  high,  with  ell  of  j 
forty  feet.    This  firm  has  a  complete  establishment,  \ 
with  the  latest  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
brogans,  plow-shoes,  Creedmorea  and  kip,  split,  grain 
and  calf  seamless  "bals."  for  the  extreme  Western 
trade.    Pay-roll,  175.     Weekly  product,  200  cases. 
Boston  office,  116  Summer  Street.  Superintend- 
aat,  Frank  L.  Ferrin ;  book-keeper,  Frank  Atkinson. 

Sheldon  Brothers. — W.  R.  Sheldon  and  Alexander 
Sheldon,  established  1882,  make  men's,  boys'  and 
youth  s  boots  and  shoes,  about  20,000  pairs  annually. 
Sales,  820,000.  Pay-roll,  25.  Sell  chiefly  to  re- 
tailers. Use  8team-po\ver  in  nearly  all  departments 
of  work. 

-Y  Bartlett  d:  Son. — Nathaniel  Bartlett  and  George 
X.  Bartlett,  1869,  make  brogans,  hob-nail,  English 
ball  and  button  boots,  46,000  pairs  annually.  Sales, 
per  annum,  S52,000.  Pay-roll,  40.  Yearly  wages, 
?22,250.    Taxed  $145. 

Clari'e  Brick  Block. — This,  which  is  the  largest 
business  block  in  Natick,  or  in  this  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, stands  partly  upon  the  site  of  a  similar 
but  smaller  structure,  which  was  erected  in  1872, 
only  to  be  burned  in  the  great  tire  of  1874.  That 
block  was  about  100  feet  in  length  and  three  stories 
high,  while  the  present  structure  is  of  the  same  height, 
but  260  feet  long.  The  latter,  as  was  true  of  its  pre- 
decessor, was  built  and  is  owned  by  >Ir.  Nathaniel 
Clark,  who,  after  a  long  and  useful  business  life,  is 
passing  the  time  of  old  age  with  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  the  entire  community. 

The  chief  frontage  of  this  block  is  on  Maia  Street. 
The  lower  story,  which  is  devoted  to  stores,  is  occu- 
pied as  follows  :  Edward  Clark,  grocer;  E.  M.  Mar- 
shall, watch-maker  and  jeweler ;  W.  L.  Doane,  boots 
and  shoes;  Gardella  &  Cuneo,  fruitfl;  barber;  W.  F. 
Cleland  &  Co.,  dry-goods ;  C.  H.  Wlutcomb,  hats 
and  furnishing  goods ;  Arthur  W.  Palmer,  ready- 
made  clothing  and  tailor  ;  James  H.  Frost,  apothe- 
cary ;  Charles  W.  Ambrose,  watch-maker  and  jew- 
eler ;  W.  F.  Demerirt,  tailor ;  W.  H.  Jones,  boots 
and  shoes ;  George  L.  Bartlett,  dry -goods ;  Miss  C. 
H.  Travis,  milliner;  Daniels  &  Twitchell,  druggists; 
Harrison  L.  Whipple,  art-store,  dealer  in  pictures 
and  picture-frames — sixteen  stores. 

In  the  second  story  are  the  rooms  of  the  Natick 


X.'itioual  Bank  and  of  the  Five-Ceut^  Savings  Bank 
(elsewhere  described),  of  0.  J.  Washburn,  dentist, 
Judge  Nutt's  law-office  and  District  Court-room  ;  the 
offices  of  tax-collector,  of  the  selectmen,  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  of  the  assessors,  of  the  town  clerk, 
of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  chief  of  police; 
the  law-officej  of  Jamei  3IcManus,  I.  W.  Parker, 
C.  Q.  Tirrell,  G.  D.  Tower  and  L.  H.  Wakefield ; 
office  of  Dr.  \Villiam  Richards;  rooms  of  John  F. 
Dowsley,  dentist ;  of  3Iiss  L.  Hart,  dress-maker. 
Palmer's  sewing-room  and  four  large  rooms  occupied 
by  the  Natick  Citizen  Printing  and  Editing  Company. 
In  the  third  story  are  four  halls,  the  largest  of  which 
— Concert  Hall — is  more  than  100  feet  long  and  well 
furnished  for  an  audience  of  1200  or  1400.  This  the 
town  uses  for  all  town-hall  purpose."?. 

Erwin  H.  Walcoti  Brick  BlocL—Ovrner,  Erwiu  H. 
Walcott,  at  the  present  time  a  non-resident.  This 
block  fronts  on  West  Central  Street.  One  of  the 
largest  stores  in  it — and  the  entire  second  story 
of  the  building  as  well — is  occupied  by  Cleland, 
Healy  &  Underwood  for  the  sale  of  furniture,  wall- 
papers, curtains,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  wares. 
Another  store  constitutes  the  grocery  establishment 
of  Barnacle  &  Allen,  while  the  third  is  the  druggist 
eatablishment  of  C.  W.  Perry,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  business  as  an  apothecary,  is  entrusted  with 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liqudrs  for  medicinal,  chemi* 
cal  and  mechanical  purposes. 

The  Walcoti  Building,  Mr.  J.  B.  Walcott,  owner. 
This  brick  and  stone  block,  upon  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Summer  Streets,  was  erected  in  1883,  upon 
the  site  of  the  owner's  boot  and  shoe  factory,  which 
was  consumed  in  the  great  fire  of  1874.  The  new 
block  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborately- 
finished  structure  in  Natick.  The  lower  story  on 
Main  Street  is  constructed  of  iron  and  plate-glass, 
and  on  Summer  street  of  red  sandstone.  The  upper 
stories  are  of  brick,  with  sandstone  trimmings. 
The  staircase  to  the  second  story  is  wholly  of  pol- 
ished marble,  while  the  flagging-stones  of  the  two 
fronts  are  very  large  and  costly  stones  from  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  perfectly  cut  and  fitted  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  On  the  lower  floor,  at 
the  corner,  is  the  spacious,  well-lighted  and  finely- 
decorated  store  of  Leamy  &  Tilton,  with  a  laxge 
stock  of  new  dry-goods  and  small  wares.  On  the 
same  floor  is  the  Bay  State  Clothing  Store  of  Has- 
tings &  Lowell. 

On  the  second  floor  are  six  rooms  for  offices, 
with  a  large  hall.  Above  are  the  elegant  quarters 
of  the  Red  Men,  comprising  a  room  for  the  ladies 
of  the  order  with  ante-rooms. ;  also  the  large  hall  for 
the  society's  gatherings,  and  their  banqneting-hall, 
with  tables  and  a  kitchen  and  pantry,  furnished 
with  ranges  and  crockery.  The  walls  throughout  have 
been  treated  with  fresco  or  beautifully-tinted  paints, 
and  the  entire  establishment  would  be  deemed  or- 
namental in  any  city  of  our  land. 
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One  of  the  most  imposiug  public  buildings  is  Odd 
Fellows"  Hall,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Pond  Streets,  This  building  was  built  and  is  owned 
by  Taiawambait  Odd  Fellows'  Building  .\3s0ciati0n. 
The  following-named  gentlemen  constitute  the  direc- 
tors of  said  aasociation ;  P.  G.  Charles  Q.  Tirrell, 
President;  P.  G.  Frank  E.  Cummings,  Treasurer; 
P.  G.  William  L.  Doane,  Secretary ;  P.  G.  William  F. 
Demeritt,  P.  G.  James  H.  Littlefield  and  P.  G.  George 
E.  Dunton.  The  architect  was  Ernest  X.  Boyden, 
No.  35  Congresis  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  land  for 
this  building  cost  The  corner-stone  was  laid 

with  impressive  ceremonies  June  17,  1SS7,  and  it  was 
dedicated  by  the  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts,  May  23,  1888.  The  building  is 
about  sixty  feet  high  and  is  of  four  stories.  On  Main 
Street  it  is  56*  feet,  on  Pond  Street,  88A  feet.  The  first 
story  on  Main  Street  is  of  iron  and  plate-glass, 
while  on  Pond  Street  it  is  of  brick  and  plate-glaas.  The 
remaining  three  stories  are  constructed  of  brick  with 
Long  Meadow  sand-stone  trimmings.  Underwood 
Bros.,  of  Xatick,  had  the  contract  for  the  brick,  stone 
and  iron  work,  and  George  Brierly,  of  Natick,  the 
wood-work.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  S28,000. 
The  first  story  consists  of  three  stores  occupied  as 
follows:  On  Main  Street,  Milton  E.  Smith  &  Co., 
meat  and  provisions, — while  the  corner  store  is  leased 

to  Miss    ilcGrath  for  millinery.  The  Pond 

Street  store  is  used  by  Xoah  L.  Hardy  for  the  sale  of 
teas  and  coffees.  The  second  story :  O.  H.  Burleigh, 
insurance;  H.  G.  Sleeper,  lawyer.  On  this  floor  is 
the  Banquet  Hall  of  Takawambait  Lodge,  No.  59,  L 
0.  0.  F.,  and  is  36  feet  i  -14  feet,  seating  capacity  of 
300.  Third  and  fourth  stories  contain  Odd  FelloH^s' 
Hall  and  ante-rooms.  The  hall  is  42  x  53  feet  and 
21  feet  high,  containing  a  new  feature  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Halls,  viz.,  a  gallery  on  two  sides,  with  chairs 
for  about  100,  which  is  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment. The  hall  is  frescoed  in  elegant  style  at  a  cost 
of  S600  by  Strauss  Bros.,  of  Boston.  It  is  furnished 
to  match  in  solid  cherry  and  plush,  at  a  cost  of 
S3000. 

The  Sogan  Brick  Block. — This  is  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  Street.  George  C.  Howe  has  in  it  a  spacious 
store  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods  and  furniture,  with 
storage-room  on  the  second  floor.  Timothy  Bums 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  block  as  a  boot,  shoe 
and  rubber  store,  with  room  for  custom-work  and  re- 
pairing in  the  rear.  Also  in  this  block  is  W.  C.  May- 
nard's  barber-shop. 

John  JL  JFlik^i  Brick  Block. — This,  which  fronts  on 
South  Avenue,  was  erected  in  the  winter  of  1888-89, 
and  is  seventy  by  fifty  feet  and  three  stories  in  height 
Fiske  &  Co.  occupy  nearly  all  of  it  for  the  sale  of 
hardware,  stores,  building  materials,  painters'  sup- 
plies and  everything  appertaining  to  water,  steam 
and  gas-piping,  plumbing,  etc.  Mr.  Fiske  was  in  the 
same  business  in  Eagle  Block,  but  in  his  new  and 
commodious  building  has  found  room  for  an  increased  1 


stock  of  goods  and  greater  facilities  for  his  business 
in  general.  The  superintendent  of  his  sales  depart- 
ment is  Charles  H.  Turner,  while  George  L.  Hill  su- 
perintends the  business  of  the  workshop.  A  portion 
of  the  lower  story  of  this  block  is  occupied  by  G.  W. 
Howe  &  Co.,  as  the  Natick  office  of  Howe  &  Co.'s 
Boston  and  Natick  Express,  which  will  be  noticed 
elsewhere. 

Down^  Block. — This  is  on  the  west  side  of  South 
Main  Street,  and  is  owned  by  James  Downs,  baker. 
Of  the  north  division,  Mr.  Downs  occupies  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  lower  floor  for  hia  bakery  and 
business  office,  and  all  of  the  second  story.  Kennedy 
&  Buckley  (successors  of  Loker  Brothers)  have  here 
their  grocery  store.  In  the  south  division  Mrs.  J. 
Kenealy.jhaa  a  store  stocked  with  dry  goods  and  fancy 
articles,  and  Mr.  Soule  has  a  confectionery  and  ice 
cream  establishment.  The  entire  second  story  is 
occupied  by  Elijah  Edwards  &  Son  in  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  shirts  of  woolen,  cotton  and  silk.  Their 
large  business  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Childt  Brick  Block,  owned  by  Willard  Curtis 
Childs.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1874,  Mr. 
Childs  was  the  owner  of  three  buildings,  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  on  or  near  the  site  of  his  block, 
viz.,  one  twenty- four  by  sixty  feet,  two  stories  high; 
one  thirty  by  fifly  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  a  third 
forty  by  sixty  feet,  three  stories  high.  All  of  these 
were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  equaled  _?6000  above  the 
insurance.  The  block  now  standing  waa  erected  in 
1876  and  1877,  and  is  forty  by  eighty  feet,  and  three 
stories  high,  fronting  on  South  Avenue  and  Wash- 
ington Street.  In  the  basement  is  Mr.  Childs'  own 
workshop,  where  there  is  a  twenty  horse-power  boiler 
and  eight  horse-power  engine.  Mr.  Childs  repairs 
bicycles  and  tricycles,  turns  wood-work  and  grinds 
tools. 

P.  F.  Peters  has  here  his  factory  for  spring-lasting 
hammers  and  shoe-jacks ;  and  J.  A.  Reail  has  his 
barber-shop  and  bath-rooms. 

In  the  first  story  H.  H.  Berry  has  his  refreshment 
saloon,  J.  J.  Dolan  his  tobacco  stare,  Miss  M.  Dolan 
her  millinery  establishment,  and  Blanchard  &  Hay- 
ward  their  rooms  for  shoe-finishing  and  stitching. 
The  second-story  is  occupied  by  Martin  Hall's  job- 
printing  office,  whence  issues  the  Natick  Weekly  Re- 
view. C.  H.  Inman  and  Dion  have  their  machine- 
shops  here,  and  make  machine  pegging-awls  and 
edge-trimmers  and  Dion's  Riveting  Machines.  In 
the  third  story  is  Washington  Opera  Hall,  with  spa- 
cious stage,  scenery,  etc.,  seating  350,  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  Lungren  lamps;  with  ante-rooms,  fire- 
eacape,  etc. 

Mr.  Childs  has  built,  also,  a  large  number  of  houses 
in  the  village,  besides  being  a  partner  in  many  firms 
for  the  manufacture  of  foot-wear  and  working  in  the 
gold  mines  of  California. 

Burka'  Brick  Block,  owned  by  Charles  W.  Burks, 
and  occupied  on  the  lower  floor  in  part,  and  on  the 
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second  entirely,  by  the  owner  as  a  furniture  and  car-  j 
pet  store.    Mr.  Hurts  is  one  of  the  undertakers  of  i 
\atick  and  much  employed  in  conducting  funerals,  [ 
and  is  largely  concerned  in  the  care  and  adornment 
of  Dell  Park  Cemetery. 

Charles  S.  Oliver,  fish-dealer,  occupies  nearly,  or 
qnite,  one-half  of  the  lower  story. 

Woodbury's  Brick  Block.— Owner,  P.  F.  Woodbury. 
Erected  in  1874,  on  the  site  of  the  block  destroyed 
by  fire  in  same  year.  Situated  corner  of  3Iain  and 
Court  Streets.  Lower  story  occupied  by  H.  F.  Cham- 
berlain, for  sale  of  dry  and  fancy  goods;  Mamell 
Brothers,  as  a  boot  and  shoe  store,  and  on  Court  Street 
by  the  owTier,  P.  F.  Woodbury,  for  the  sale  of  furni- 
ture, carpets,  beds,  bedding,  window-shades,  etc.  On 
the  second  floor  are  the  Young  ilen's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation rooms,  well  fitted  up  and  convenient,  and  the 
rooms  of  Dr.  Frederick  Lewis,  dentist.  On  the  third 
floor  is  a  spacious  public  hall. 

Winch's  Brick  Block,  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
South  Avenue.  Owner,  Leonard  Winch.  The  cor- 
ner of  the  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  Natick  post- 
office,  George  L.  Sleeper,  Rq.,  postmaater.  On  the 
same  floor  is  located  the  insurance  and  real  estate 
firms  of  J.  M.  Forbush  &  Co.,  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  sewing-machines,  and  the  large  grocery  store  of 
Gray  &  Young.  On  the  second  floor  are  found  a 
barber's  shop,  the  rooms  of  St.  Patrick  Benevolent 
Society,  and  the  quarters  of  the  American  Braaa 
Band.  In  this  block  "The  LasterB*  Union,"  "The 
Trimmers'  Union,"  and  the  "Natick  Cadet  Band" 
have  also  established  quarters;  while  in  the  base- 
ment, under  the  post-oflSce,  is  the  frnit  store  of  Gioga 
Salvatore. 

Matonie  Brick  and  Marble  Block. — This  was  erected 
in  1874,  and  belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Leonard 
Morse.  The  front  is  of  marble,  the  other  walla  are 
brick.  It  is  occupied  on  the  lower  floor  by  the  At- 
lantic Tea  Stores  Company,  ^leasrs.  Wilde  &  Soule, 
who  deal  in  teas,  cofieea  and  crockery ;  by  James  F. 
Gray,  mann&cturer  of  confectionery  and  keeper  of 
fruit  for  sale ;  by  Leonard  P.  Stone,  dealer  in  meats 
and  vegetables,  and  by  Beals'  Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing establishment.  In  the  second  story  are  Mulli- 
gan's billiard-room,  Finn's  barber-shop,  Dr.  Abbott's 
rooms  for  dentistry,  and  Miss  Mabel  Morse's  muaic- 
room.  The  third  and  fourth  stories  are  wholly  occu- 
pied for  Masonic  purposes. 

Rictus  Brick  Block  (owners,  PhineasG.  and  Martin 
Rice). — Adjoining  the  Masonic  Block  is  the  very  ex- 
tensive establishment  of  William  D.  Parlin,  who 
occupies  the  basement  and  four  stories  above  for 
his  hardware,  stove,  plumbing,  gas-fitting,  steam  and 
hot-water  heating  business,  and  whose  contracts  for 
goods  and  work  extend  over  all  the  region  and  largely 
over  the  entire  country.  Mr.  Parlin  has  two  large 
store-houses  for  materials  outside,  and  employs  thirty- 
five  or  forty  men.   Seven  horses  are  used  in  his  work. 

John  B.  Fairbanks  has  his  large  establishment  in 


this  block,  selling  fruits,  stationery,  newspapers  and 
everything  found  in  a  variety  store.  J.  E.  Dewitt's 
art  store  adjoins,  for  the  sale  of  pictures,  picture 
frames,  stationery  and  artists'  supplies.  Here  also 
is  the  domestic  and  Vienna  bakery  of  C.  il.  McKech- 
nia,  with  sales-room,  and  the  "  Blue  Store  Clothing 
Company's  "  establishment,  owned  by  Henry  An- 
drews. In  the  second  story  is  the  printing-ofBce  of 
George  C.  Fairbanks,  proprietor  of  the  Xalick  Biille- 
iin,  the  shop  of  J.  H.  Gilligan,  tailor,  and  the  law- 
offices  of  Messrs.  P.  H.  Cooney  and  Henry  C.  Mulli- 
gan. A  large  part  of  the  third  story  is  used  by  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Task's  Brick  Block,  Summer  Street,  is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  George  C.  Wight,  dealer  in  salt  and  fresh 
provisions,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Wilson  House  Block,  F.  A.  Stone,  owner,  hotel 
kept  by  L.  K.  Mitchell. — The  stores  in  it  are  occupied 
by  M.  C.  Brigham,  druggist ;  James  Sweeney,  harness- 
maker;  A.B.Lindsay,  laundry;  C.  H-  King,  fish- 
dealer,  and  Jefferson  Holmes,  Y'ankee  notions. 

R.  H.  Randall  has  a  store  for  the  sale  of  dry  and 
fancy  goods  at  No.  9  West  Central  Street. 

Hooker  &  Hawea  are  funeral  and  furnishing  under- 
takers and  dealers  in  carpets  and  household  goods,  at . 
Adams  Block. 

At  29  South  Main  Street  is  the  well-known  estab- 
lishment of  J.  H.  Washburn,  jeweler.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Wells,  in  charge,  is  a  regularly  educated  optician. 

Wooden  Block,  erected  by  Edward  W.  Wood,  oppo- 
site the  railroad  station. — Thb  is  occupied  by  Mrs.  R. 
S.  Bent,  milliner ;  Washburn  &  Reed,  druggists ;  R. 
E.  Farwell  &  Son,  insurance  and  real  estate  business ; 
H.  W.  Atherton,  millinery;  E.  E.  Everett,  baker; 
L.  A.  Perry,  who  has  a  bakery  and  eating-house,  and 
John  B.  Moyse,  harness-maker. 

Eagle  Block,  owned  by  R.  A.  Ballon  and  occupied 
by  Finn  Brothers,  tobacco  and  cigars;  Shattuck 
Brothers,  groceries ;  W.  L.  Brown,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  T.  L.  Irwin,  for  a  furniture  and  kitchen  goods 
store.  On  the  second  and  third  stories  John  Palmer 
has  a  boarding-house.  On  the  first  floor  William 
Ballou  keeps  tonic  and  temperance  drinks. 

Edward  Walcott  Block,  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Ed- 
ward Walcott,  on  Main,  West  Central  and  Pond 
Streets. — Hamlein's  eating  saloon  and  S.  B.  Knowlea' 
meat-market  are  in  the  basement.  The  Natick  Pro- 
tective Union  store,  groceries  and  meat-market,  is  on 
the  first  floor,  as  is  also  the  boot  and  shoe  store  of 
Moran  &  Buckly.  William  Flynn,  tailor,  has  quar- 
ters in  this  part  of  the  block.  In  the  second  and 
third  stories  is  the  hotel  of  George  Rogers,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  of  J.  B.  Wal- 
cott is  in  the  same. 

South  Natick,  Busijtess,  etc. — I'he  postmaster 
is  William  J.  Crouin,  appointed  in  1886.  He  has 
also  a  harness  establishment.  M.  B.  V.  Bartlett 
keeps  fine  groceries,  flour,  provisions,  etc.  James  E. 
Cooper  has  succeeded  Gnstnvus  Smith  as  druggist. 
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Thomais  Foy  has  a  boot  and  ahoe  store.  J.  A.  Smith 
sells  dry  and  fancy  goods.  George  H.  Jackson  has  a 
variety  store  J.  ^V'.  King  keeps  groceries,  crockery, 
tin  goods,  grain,  Sour,  etc  George  J.  Ingalb  has 
sold  for  seven  years  foot-wear  and  furnishing  goods. 
H.  P.  A.  Weigand  has  a  grocery  and  variety  store. 
Frank  F.  Schumann  keeps  vegetables  and  has  a  meat- 
market.  Patrick  F.  Hallinan  and  Fred.  Neauschafer 
have  meat  markets.  The  largest  business  block  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Clark.  The  South  Na- 
tick  manutactnrers  are  as  follows  : 

inUiam  F.  Pfdffer  t£-  Co.  {William  F.  Pfeiffer, 
William  H.  Pfeiffer,  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer)  began  busi- 
ness in  1S70.  ^lake  boots  and  shoes — 130,000  pairs 
annually;  annual  sales,  $115,000;  wages  annually, 
S25,OO0;  apply  power  to  ail  machines  ;  are  their  own 
superintendents.  Cashier,  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer ;  book- 
keeper, 3Irs.  C.  F.  Pfeiffer ;  employes,  50  in  number. 

John  ScJinfid^  (established  1883)  makes  brogans, 
plow-shoes;  specialty, Hungarian  nail  and  hob-nailed 
shoes  for  miners ;  from  25,000  to  30,000  pairs  annually; 
has  30  employes;  sells  all  over  the  United  States; 
T^orks  mostly  on  orders  ;  sales,  S36,400. 

E.  Do^d,  Jr.,  successor  of  Hopf  &  Bisch,  makes 
boOiS  and  shoes,  chiefly  nail  brogans ;  employs  8  men, 
and  sells  chiefly  at  the  West.  E.  Dowd  commenced 
manufacturing  in  1860. 

77ie  Maltha  Manufacturing  Company  have  com- 
menced making  at  South  Natick  a  substitute  for  In- 
dia rubber,  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  produced  for 
two  and  one-half  or  three  cents  per  pound.  The 
work  is  yet  largely  experimental.  This  ia  a  joint 
stock  company,  3Ir.  Stephen  31.  Allen  owning  one- 
half. 

The  water-fell  at  the  village  is  rated  at  150  horse- 
power, and  at  the  rapids  below  at  100. 

Other  MAyuFAC-rcREa. — Shirt-making  is'one  of 
Natick's  industries  which  continues  to  give  employ- 
ment to  many  females.  This  was  commenced  in  1861 
by  W.  (S:  E.  Edwanh  (William  and  Elijah),  and  when 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  the  younger  brother 
associated  with  himself  his  son,  F.  E.  Edwards,  under 
the  firm-name  of  E.  Edwards  <i-  Son,  The  produc- 
tion of  their  factory  is  very  large,  and  consists  of 
fancy  and  plain  flannel  shirts  for  vacation,  bicycling 
and  tennis  wear.  They  also  produce  the  same  article 
in  cotton  and  silk.  In  the  early  days  of  this  business 
the  work  was  chiefly  done  in  the  families  of  the  town 
and  region,  without  steam  or  gaa-power,  but  now  it 
is  done  in  the  factory,  and  an  engine  drives  all  the 
sewing-machines.  The  Edwards  shirts  are  well 
known  and  rank  high  in  the  market. 

XtwtU  Cooper  ia  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and 
manufactures  woolen  shirts  of  all  kinds.  Production, 
35,000  dozen.  He  uses  steam-power,  and  employs 
from  30  to  50  females,  who  run  sewing-machines. 
The  machines  in  this  business  are  all  owned  and  kept 
in  repair  by  the  proprietors,  ilr.  Cooper  has  con- 
ducted this  business  twenty  years  or  more. 


Base-bait  Factort/.— Firm  of  H.  Harwood  &  Sons. 
Established  1858  by  Harrison  Harwood ;  later  as 
above.  Different  grades  are  made,  the  best  covered 
with  horse-hide ;  the  cheaper  with  sheepskin.  The 
balls  are  wound  at  the  factory,  the  covers  are  put  on 
by  women  at  their  homes.  Great  quantities  are 
made,  that  are  shipped  to  ail  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  League 
ball  is  the  ball  of  the  prominent  professional  clubs 
throughout  the  country.  Superintendent,  J.  Sweet- 
land  ;  book-keeper,  F.  Wight. 

Connection  with  the  Woeld. — A  century  ago 
three  turnpike  roads,  from  Boston  westward,  passed 
through  this  town  in  the  north,  centre  and  south 
parta  of  the  same.  These  were  kept  in  fairly  good 
repair,  and  stages  upon  them  furnished  the  means 
for  public  conveyance. 

In  1834  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  (now 
Boston  and  Albany)  was  opened  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  from  that  time  the  popnlation  and 
business  of  the  place  have  been  increasing.  It  is 
understood  that  this  railroad  corporation  will  soon 
lay  the  third  and  fourth  tracks  through  Natick,  and 
make  great  and  substantial  improvements  in  and 
around  the  station.  The  passenger  and  freight  busi- 
ness of  Natick  upon  this  road  is  very  large. 

The  Saxon ville  Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Bailroad  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Natick. 
This  is  about  five  miles  long. 

The  Natick  and  Cochituate  Street  Railway  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  miles  long,  and  carries  and 
brings  passengers  between  the  two  villages  as  many 
aa  twenty  times' each  day,  except  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  trips  number  five  each  way.  This  road,  with 
its  good  equipments  is  a  great  public  convenience,  as 
from  100  to  120  of  the  employees  in  the  factories  of 
Felchville  and  Cochituate  reside  in  Natick,  and  daily 
use  the  horse-cars.  Built  in  1885;  cost,  $32,000; 
capital,  S25,000,  held  mostly  in  Natick  and  Cochitu- 
ate; 200,000  passengers  annually.  President,  Harri- 
son Harwood;  secretary,  F.  H.  Hayes;  treasurer, 
William  H.  Bent ;  superintendent,  George  F.  Keep. 
These,  with  O.  A.  Felch,  John  0.  Wibon  and  Charles 
Park,  are  directors. 

CEiiETEBiE3 — Tht  Ancioit  Indian  Burying- 
Gronnd. — Like  the  English  people  of  early  times,  the 
Indiana  of  the  Natick  Plantation  made  a  cemetery  of 
the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  their  first  meet- 
ing-house. This  was  in  South  Natick,  and  the  limits 
of  their  bnrying-ground  appear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Banning  at  the  ancient  Eliot  Oak  and  run- 
ning west,  north  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  to  a  point 
near  the  corner  of  the  school-house  yard,  thence 
southeasterly  to  about  the  lower  end  of  Merchants' 
Block,ihence  across  the  street  in  front  of  Bacon  Library 
building,  and  over  the  green  in  the  rear,  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  land  enclosed,  where  once  stood 
the  residence  of  the  famous  "Deacon  Badger,"  and 
from  that  point  back  to  the  Eliot  Oak,  taking  in  the 
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grave  of  the  Indiau  preacher,  Daniel  Taknwambpait, 
which  is  the  only  grave  that  can  be  identified. 

William  Biglow,  who  wrote  his  history  of  Natick 
in  1830,  tella  ua  that  within  his  memory  the  remains 
of  Indiana  had  been  brt>ught  to  this  ground  from  the 
surrounding  region  for  burial.  In  building  the  walla 
around  thechurch  green,  many  graves  were  disturbed, 
and  in  laying  the  water-pipes  south  of  the  church  to- 
wards Bailey's  Hotel,  a  long  row  of  Indian  graves 
was  brought  to  light.  Beads,  spoons,  pipes,  an  Indian 
kettle  and  many  other  relics  were  secured  for  the 
museum  in  this  way.  Generally,  the  bones  were  care- 
fully re-interred.' 

Asecond  Indian  burying-ground,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions and  plainly  opened  much  later,  is  on  the  north 
side  of  Pond  Street,  in  the  central  village.  This  was 
probably  used  after  their  old  cemetery  in  South 
Natick  had  been  chiefly  given  up  for  other  purposes. 

This  ground  on  Pond  Street,  much  neglected  for 
many  years,  is  now  to  be  fenced  and  properly  graded. 
Trees  are  to  be  set  out,  seats  provided,  etc.  Thig  is 
to  be  done  by  the  Wamsquam  Association,  of  which 
Amos  P.  Cheney  is  president,  with  a  full  list  of 
ofBcers,  all  of  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  ancient  cemetery  north  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  South  Natick  was  granted  by  the  Indian  proprie- 
tors, June  22,  1731,  "  to  Mr.  Peabody  and  his  success- 
ors, and  for  the  use  of  other  English  inhabitants." 
In  1830  there  were  ninety-two  grave  stones  for  single 
persons,  and  one,  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  for  seven 
members  of  his  family,  in  that  cemetery.  One  tomb 
contained  then  five  bodies.  Eighteen  of  the  ninety- 
two  alluded  to  above  were  over  sixty  years  old  at 
death.' 

Before  1805  the  remains  of  some  persons  had  been 
buried  where  the  Edward  Walcott business  block  now 
stands,  and  possibly  in  the  ground  now  covered  by  the 
"  Odd  Fellows'  Block."  But  burials  there  were  doubt- 
leas  discontinued  when  the  Central  Cemetery  was 
opened  north  of  the  brick  chnrch,  covering  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  brick  blocks  on  the  east  side  of 
Main  Street  This  last-mentioned  burying-ground  was 
used  nearly  or  quite  as  late  as  1849,  when  the  town 
purchased  twelve  acres  of  land  of  Edward  Walcott, 
for  the  Dell  Park  Cemetery.  This  was  consecrated 
in  that  year,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  having  charge  of 
the  procession  which  was  formed  on  the  occasion. 
Rev.  Samuel  Hunt's  address  at  that  time  has  been 
preserved  in  Bacon's  "  History  of  Natick."  When  this 
new  cemetery  was  opened,  the  remains  of  those  who 
had  been  buried  in  the  ground  on  Main  Street,  as  well 
as  the  tombstones,  were  removed  to  it,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  a  large  part  of  the  interments  of  the  town 
have  taken  place  there.  Farther  west,  the  Catholic 
cemetery  has  been  laid  out  and  now  contains  many 
graves  and  monuments. 

» 3««  Biglow'i  "  HlMory,"  and  Ibe  pamphlet  of  the  Biatorical  Soc.  ' 
IBM,  jmv>  29.  j 
>  BIglow,  p.  16.  I 


The  North  Cemetery  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
!  oldest  in  Natick,  ■??ith  the  exception  of  that  in  South 
'  Natick,  but  when  it  was  laid  out  is  uncertain,  though 
,  it  must  have  been  before  1758.    In  1830  it  contained 
forty-three  grave-ftones,  ten  of  which  were  for  per- 
i  sons  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  later  notice  refers 
to  one  of  a  person  who  was  ninety-one,  and  nnother 
to  an  individual  who  arrived  at  the  age  of  103. 

The  land  for  the  cemetery  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town  was  given  by  William  Boden,  Esq.,  and  the 
grant  was  made  in  1815.  A  monument  was  erected 
in  it,  in  1855,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  donor, 
who  was  a  man  of  respectability  and  great  excellence 
of  character. 

Lawyees.— William  Biglow  wrote  in  1830  thus: 
"  But  one  of  this  class  of  citizens  has  ever  attempted 
to  gain  a  residence  in  this  town ;  and  he  remained 
but  a  short  time." 

The  historian  here  had  reference  to  Ira  Cleavland, 
Esq.,  who,  finding  but  little  encouragement  to  be  a 
lawyer  in  Natick,  soon  removed  to  Dedham.  John. 
W.  Bacon,  born  in  Natick  in  1818  and  graduating  at 
Harvard  College  in  1843,  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  this  place  in  1846,  and  continued  it  until  he 
waa  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court. 
He  was  as  a  lawyer  what  he  was  as  a  judge,  an  inflexi- 
ble supporter  of  everything  that  is  right  and  eleva- 
ting in  the  community.  (See  under  the  head,  Bio- 
graphical.) 

Benjamin  F.  Sam,  a  native  of  Farmington,  New 
Hampshire,  opened  a  law-oflBce  in  Natick  about  1853. 
He  studied  law  with  John  W.  Bacon  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1852.  Mr.  Ham  was  chosen  town 
clerk  to  succeed  Chester  Adams,  Esq.,  when  the  lat- 
ter retired  from  that  position  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  faithful  service. 

Oliver  y.  Bacon,  the  historian,  was  a  teacher  for 
some  years,  studied  law  with  John  W.  Bacon  aud 
Lyman  Mason,  of  Boston,  and  opened  a  law-office  in 
Natick  about  1856. 

George  Lane  Sawin,  born  in  Southboro',  January 
15, 1837,  graduated  from  the  Law  School  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1860,  and  received  from  that  institution  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1867.  He  was  a  partner  of 
Judge  Bacon  from  1860  to  1865.  Mr.  Sawin  was  an 
able  lawyer  and  did  much  business.  He  died  at  Wash- 
ington October  31,  1867.  Had  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  one  year  and  of  the  Lower  House  three 
years  before  his  death.  Among  the  Natick  lawyers 
of  the  present  generation  Walter  N.  Mason  was  very 
prominent  and  ranked  high  in  his  profession,  not 
only  here,  but  in  Boston,  where  he  had  an  office.  3Ir. 
Mason  was  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  had  a  large  practice.  He  was  elected  Sena- 
tor from  the  Fourth  Middlesex  District  for  the  Legis- 
latures of  1883  and  1884. 

Charles  Q.  Tlrrell  was  born  in  Sharon,  Massachu- 
setts, December  10, 1844.  His  father  was  a  physician 
in  Weymouth.   He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
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1S62  and  graduated  in  1866.  Taught  an  Academy 
and  High  School  for  three  years.  Was  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Weymouth  four  years.  Was 
a  Eepublican  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Wey- 
mouth in  1872  ;  served  on  the  Probate  and  Chancery 
Committee.  Removed  to  Natick  in  1873,  and  in  that 
year  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Hollis,  of  this  place. 
Was  Senator  for  the  Fourth  Middlesex  District  in  the 
Legislature  of  1881,  serving  on  Committee  on  Public 
Health,.  Prisons,  etc.  A  year  later  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  same  office  and  was  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary  aud  Public  Health  and  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Liquor  Laws.  In  1884 
he  received  a  large  complimentary  vote  for  Congress 
in  the  Republican  Convention,  and  in  1888  was  the 
Presidential  elector  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District,  casting  his  vote  for  Benjamin  Harrison.  Mr. 
Tirrell  studied  law  with  Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1870,  and  has  offices  in 
Boston  and  Natick.  He  has  one  child,  Arthur  H. 
Tirrell,  born  June  4,  1881. 

William  Nutt  was  born  August  5, 1836,  in  Topsham, 
Vermont,  studied  law  with  Walter  N.  Mason,  Esq., 
in  Natick,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  August,  1868. 
His  office  is  in  Natick.  Was  Representative  from 
Natick  in  the  General  Court  in  1871  and  1872.  Was 
chairman  of  the  Natick  selectmen  in  1874,  1876  and 
1881.  Served  in  the  war  for  suppressing  the  Rebel- 
lion ;  was  corporal  and  sergeant  Company  I,  Second 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  lieutenant  in  Fifty-fourth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  then  captain, 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  Fifty-fifth  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Voluateers  and  made  colonel  of 
volunteers  by  brevet.  Colonel  Nutt  was  appointed  Jus- 
tice of  the  District  Court  in  May,  1886,  and  a  large 
business  is  transacted  in  his  court,  particularly  in  the 
trial  of  liquor  cases.  He  is  often  the  moderator  of  town 
meetings  and  the  trusted  executor  or  administrator 
in  the  settlement  of  estates.  Judge  Nutt  married 
Miss  Abbie  P.  Puffer,  and  their  children  are  Wil- 
liam H.,  Charles,  George,  Henry,  Nellie  A.,  Julia  M. 
and  Matilda  E. 

Patrick  Henry  Cooney  was  born  in  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  December  20,  1845;  was  educated  in 
New  York  Schools,  Natick  High  School  (graduating 
in  1866)  and  in  the  West  Newton  English  and  Clas- 
sical School  (Allen  Brothers,  proprietors) ;  studied 
law  with  Bacon  &  Sawin  and  John  W.  Bacon ;  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  November  1,  1868.  Es- 
tablished in  Natick  January  1,  1869.  Has  a  Boston 
office  at  23  Court  Street.  Was  a  member  of  the  Natick 
School  Committee  from  1880  for  three  years.  In  1884 
was  appointed  assistant  district  attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Massachusetts — a  State  office — 
is  now  district  attorney.  Was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans for  Representative  in  1881  and  defeated  by 
three  votes.    Is  unmarried. 

Harruo-a  G.  Sleeper  was  born  in  New  Sharon, 
Maine,  in  1837,  and  educated  in  Boston  Public 
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Schools,  including  English  High  School.  Studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lowell  in  1862. 
Practiced  law  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  from  1865  to 
1876,  and  served  on  the  Public  School  Board  there  for 
eight  years.  Was  a  lawyer  in  Portland,  Maine,  from 
1876  to  1883,  when  he  removed  to  Natick.  Mr. 
Sleeper  married  Miss  Sarah  F.  Prescott,  of  Deerfield, 
N.  H.  They  have  two  sons, — Henry  G.  Sleeper,  born 
July  9,  1865,  and  Arthur  P.  Sleeper,  born  Sept.  21, 
1875.  Mr.  Sleeper's  law-office  is  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Block,  Natick. 

William  A.  Knowlfoii  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
June  24,  1855,  and  was  three  months  old  when 
brought  to  Natick,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Was 
educated  in  Natick  Public  Schools,  including  the 
High  School  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  from 
which  he  graduated.  Then  went  to  Amherst  College 
and  to  Boston  Universicy  Law  School,  from  the  latter 
of  which  he  graduated  in  1881,  and  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Immediately  Mr.  Knowlton  began 
to  practice  law  in  Natick  and  Boston,  and  is  engaged 
in  the  same  at  the  present  time.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  by  the  town  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  Morse 
Institute.  The  maiden-name  of  his  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth J.  Burks,  and  they  have  one  child,  born  Oct. 
31,  1888,  named  Harold  W.  Knowlton. 

Frank  M.  Forbush,  counselor-at-law,  Natick  and 
Boston,  was  born  at  Natick,  Sept.  20, 1858,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Natick  and  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  of  Boston,  and  is  secretary  of  his 
class  ('75)  of  that  school.  Entered  the  Law  School 
of  Boston  University  in  1881,  taking  the  studies  of 
three  years  in  one  year.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Middlesex  County  Sept.  13, 1882.  Commenced  prac- 
tice at  once  in  Boston  and  Natick.  Nov.  1,  1882,  he 
married  Miss  Annie  Louise  Mead.  They  have  one 
child,  Walter  Alfred  Forbush,  born  Oct.  11, 1886.  In 
1886  Mr.  Forbush  organized  in  Natick  "  The  Henry 
Wilson  Co-operative  Bank,"  of  which  he  has  been 
from  the  first  the  attorney.  In  "  The  Royal  Arcanum  " 
and  "Home  Circle"  (fraternal  benefit  societies) 
he  has  held  office.  His  Boston  office  is  at  No.  6 
Tremont  Street,  Room  63. 

Henry  Coolidge  Mulligan  was  born  in  Natick 
March  6,  1854,  and  educated  at  the  Adams  Academy 
at  Quincy  and  Harvard  University,  graduating  from 
the  college  and  the  Law  School.  Was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Boston,  Jan.  14,  1883.  Has  law  offices  in 
Boston  and  Natick.  Has  been  a  member  of  the 
Natick  School  Committee  since  1884,  and  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  Morse  Institute  since  1885.  Mr.  Mulligan 
married,  Dec.  22,  1886,  Miss  Minna  Rawson,  of 
Worcester,  and  has  a  son,  Ralph  Coolidge,  born 
March  15,  1888. 

James  McManus,  a  lawyer  in  Natick,  was  born  in 
Ireland  August  20,  1847.  Came  to  the  United  States 
when  a  child.  Was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Harvard  University,  graduating  in  1871.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1873.    Practiced  in  Natick.  Is 
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MesBi-H.  G.  L.  tileoper,  G.  B.  I'clcli,  G.  D.  Tower, 
I.  W.  Parker  and  L.  H.  Wakefield  are  also  Natick 
lawyerfl. 

I'jiY.siciANS. — Of  the  Indian  doctors,  male  and  fe- 
male, tlio  name  of  Joshua  Bran  alone  survives.  Those 
whose  names  follow  were  among  the  earlier  physi- 
cians in  Natick:  Isaac  Morrill,  came  1771;  Asa 
Adams,  1782;  Alexander  Thayer,  1813;  John  An- 
gler, 1817;  Stephen  H.  Spaulding,  1823;  John  Hoyt, 
1840;  Adino  B.  Hail,  1849;  Ira  Kussell,  1853.  Dr. 
Kussell,  who  has  recently  died  at  his  home  in  Win- 
chendon,  was  greatly  respected  by  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

Dr.  George  J.  Townsend  is  the  oldest  of  the  Natick 
physicians.  He  resides  at  South  Natick,  but  he  has 
patients  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  He  was  born  in 
1820,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1842.' 

Dr.  William  Richards  has  had  much  experience  as 
a  physician.  Boru  in  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  educated  at 
Kinderhook  Academy,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Albany  Medical  College  and  in  Long  Island  Hospital ; 
he  practiced  in  Cummington  fifteen  years.  He  was 
then  nine  years  in  Brockton,  and  came  to  Natick  in 
1879.  Has  been  selectman,  overseer  of  the  poor,  as- 
sessor, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Natick  Board  of 
Health.  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  Mrs.  Richards  was  Miss  Martha  A.  Brown, 
of  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

Dr.  Samuel  K.  liarriman  was  bora  in  Prospect, 
Maine,  educated  under  private  tutors  till  fitted  for  Yale 
College,  took  his  undergraduate  medical  course  at 
Bucksport  and  Winterport,  Maine,  then  was  a  member 
of  Pennsylvania  University,  and  took  degrees  in 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
leges. Later  pursued  special  studies  at  the  latter  in- 
stitution 1881-83,  after  he  had  practiced  three 
years  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  same  length  of  time  in 
Natick.  Dr.  Harriman  is  at  the  present  time  unmar- 
ried, having  buried  all  his  family. 

Dr.  Edgar  S.  Dodge  was  boru  in  Enfield,  N.  H., 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  at  Union  Academy, 
in  Canaan,  N.  H.,  and  at  the  Harvard  and  Dartmouth 
Medical  Colleges,  graduating  at  the  latter  in  1876. 
Was  resident  physician  at  the  hospital  on  Rainsford 
Island,  Boston  Harbor,  and  then  pursued  medical 
studies  in  Europe.  Settled  in  Natick  1879,  and  has 
had  here  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1885  was  on  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  in  1887  and  1888  was  on  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  In  1880  Dr.  Dodge  married 
Miss  Alice  Louise  Churchill,  who  was  born  in  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.  They  have  two  children — Florence  Louise 
and  Raymond  Churchill. 

A.  Francis  Story,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Essex,  Mass., 
educated  in  Salem  High  School,  Brown  High  School, 
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Newburyport,  in  the  Boslon  University  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Bartholomew  JJospital,  Ijondon,  I'wig- 
land,  and  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
(Graduated  from  Boston  Universily  in  1882,  and  from 
Rotunda  Hospital  in  1883.  Commenced  practice  in 
Natick  October  1,  1883.  Dr.  Story's  specialty  is 
treating  heart  and  lung  diseases,  and  he  has  a  large 
practice.  Married  Elizabeth  Flora  Howard,  and 
they  have  no  children. 

Doctors  Sylvester,  Wright,  Cook,  Smith,  Manual, 
Keating,  Cochran  and  Weston  are  physicians  in 
Natick,  but  have  furnished  no  items  of  personal  or 
professional  history. 

ExPKESs  Companies. — Howe  &  Co.'a  Natick,  Co- 
chiiuate  and  Boston  Express  was  established  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  performs  an  important  part 
in  the  business  operations  of  Natick.  The  proprietors 
are  G.  W.  Howe  and  .J.  B.  Messinger.  Their  Boston 
offi  ces  are  at  91  ICilby  Street  and  34  Court  Square. 
The  Natick  office  is  in  Fiske's  Brick  Block.  They 
employ  five  or  six  teams  for  their  Natick  work,  and 
about  the  same  number  in  Boston.  On  an  average 
this  company  sends  to  and  brings  from  Boston  a  full 
car-load  of  goods  each  day  in  the  week,  except  the 
Sabbath. 

The  Adams  Express  Company  does  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  business  in  Natick.  The  local  agent 
is  H.  G.  Wight. 

The  American  Express  Company  has  an  important 
office  in  this  town,  reaching  all  the  communities  at 
the  North  and  Northwest,  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
William  H.  Pond  is  the  Natick  agent. 

Bailey's  Express  communicates  with  Boston  daily 
from  Soulh  Natick,  taking  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  at  Wellesley.  The  proprietor  is  Almond 
Bailey,  of  Bailey's  Hotel,  South  Natick.  This  ex- 
press company  loads  a  car  each  day  to  and  from 
Boston. 

Coal,  Wood,  istc. — Robinson  &  Jones  sell  annually 
— Coal,  6190  tons;  hay,  450  tons;  straw,  75  tons;  fer- 
tilizers, 40  tons;  wood,  600  cords. 

Warren  A.  Bird  is  a  dealer  in  coal  and  wood. 

The  Union  Lumber  Company  deals  largely  in  wood 
and  coal. 

Natick  Fraternities. — These  are  social,  educa- 
tional and  benevolent,  and  most  of  them  secure  to  the 
members  aid  in  sickness  and  a  fixed  allowance  to 
families  at  the  death  of  members.  The  Natick  Citizen 
enumerates  forty-seven  of  Ihese  societies  (without  in- 
cluding those  connected  with  the  churches),  with 
4858  members,  and  concludes  that  they  raise  and  ex- 
pend not  far  from  $4000  per  month. 

On  Church  Street  is  the  "People's  Laundry." 
Proprietor,  Daniel  A.  Mahoney.  Also  E.  M.  Reed's 
furniture  store  and  W.  B.  Fletcher's  drug  store. 

The  old  tavern  of  South  Natick,  built  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  Deacon  Eliakim  Morrill,  the 
"  Uncle  Fliakim  "  of  "  Old  Town  Folks,"  was  burned 
in  1872,  and  under  one  of  its  corner-stones  its  owner. 
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Mr.  Goen  Bu.iley,  lound  seventeen  pieces  of  copper 
money  bearing  dates  frouj  16!>6  to  1775.  These  are  all 
French  or  Enffli>h  coins,  be;iring  the  names  of  Louis 
the  XV.  of  France,  and  of  the  first,  second  and  third  of 
the  Georges  of  England,  Mr.  .Vlniond  Bailey,  propri- 
et<)r  of  Bailey  's  Hotel,  haa  these  coins  in  charge  and 
will  show  them. 

The  Press  — 77i€  Xitick  Bulletin.— The  predeces- 
sors of  this  paper  were  as  follows :  In  1850  the  NnJick 
Obirrrrr,  E.  E.  Fisher,  pn)prietor,  started  with  SOU 
subscribers.    Then  edited  and  published  by  George 
O.  W'illunJ,  then  by  G.  W.  i  D.  B.  Ryder.  No 
paper  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1865  came  the  Xaticlc 
Tiiiiei,  under  \V:tshingt<iit  Clap(>,  continued  till  18<)9, 
when,  under  \V.\V.  Hemeiiway  the  name  was  changed 
to  Xatirl:  UuUriiu.    Later  Hemeiiway  &  Mayhew 
published  it.  It  w-.ia  burned  out  in  1874.    Then  Cook 
i-t  .Sons,  uf  ililfurd,  tiiok  it  and  conducted  it  till  18S(), 
when  Horace  L.  Welles  became  owner.    In  1882  it 
pa3aei|  into  the  hands  of  it-s  present  editor  and  propri- 
etor, Mr.  Gtfiirge  C.  Fairbanks,  .since  which  period  its 
sul).«cri|)tion  list  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  in  eight 
months  from  (i(tO  to  12iiii,  and  a  large  job  i>riuling  es- 
tablishment built  up,  priiitijig  at  one  time,  besides 
the  Lnllclin,  The  On-kUwiii  EnltrprUe,  Tlie  S<ixonoillt! 
Xcic  and  ■Sk'.rOoni  .)firr'tr.    The  form  of  the  Bulle- 
/iii  was  changed  to  a  quarto  in  ly85.    The  aim  of  this 
paper  is  to  [irnmote  and  strengthen  every  good  cause, 
as  the  business  of  Xatick  and  vicinity,  education, 
ieni[-.erance,  general  monility  and  virtue.    In  politics 
the  /J'tlleiin  is  inde|>endeut,  with  Ilepiiblictn  procliv- 
ities,   yit.  Horace  .Manii  has  contributed  to  it,  from 
titue  to  time,  many  valuable  articles  upon  the  early 
history  of  this  town. 

X-tfirl-  CUiz'it. — In  the  autumn  of  1S78  a  number 
of  the  leading  nieu  m  Natick,  not  feeling  satbfied 
with  the  news|i:i[ier  pnq)Ortiug  to  be  published  in  this 
town,  butreiilly  owned  and  printed  by  jiarties  in  .Mil- 
Hjnl,  called  a  meeting  and  decidetl  that  the  interests  of 
Natick  demanded  a  new  paper,  which  should  represent 
more  largely  and  vigorously  the  business  and  general 
welfure  of  the  town.  They  also  became  reapKinsible 
to  the  amount  of  -■S5i»''t,  -.hould  such  a  paper  fail  to  be 
a  payiug  iavcstmeut  during  its  first  year.  With  this 
^uanwitee  Messrs.  liyder  &.  Morse  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  XaUiiL  CUizm  in  December,  1878. 
From  the  bejrinniiig  the  enterprise  was  a  success,  and 
al  the  end  of  the  year  i<o  part  of  the  •■i=500  was  called 
for.  In  June,  1882,  the  hrm  of  Ryder  &  Morae  was 
<li3s<dved,  Mr.  Ryder  removing  to  C«.lifoniia  and  Mr. 
EaIwio  i'.  Morse  beojming  judge  of  the  District 
•  ^oiirL  .V  stock  company  w:is  then  formed  to  continue 
the  jmblication  of  the  paper,  with  a  capital  of  $5000, 
and  .^Ir.  Erwin  H.  Walcott  as  its  editor.  .Vfter  three 
years'  servicc'fauiily  altiiclioiis  led  Mr.  Walcott  to  re- 
tire from  this  (xwition,  and  the  office  was  leased  for  a 
term  of  yeara  by  3Ir.  Charles  D.  Howard,  who  had  en- 
joyed twenty  years'  experience  in  journalism  as  the 
publisher  of  the  Petihodij  Prctn  and  the  S'lkm  Ecening  ' 
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I  Post.  With  Mr.  Howard,  his  son,  Mr.  William  T. 
Howard,  is  connected,  and  the  Citizen  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Charles  D.  Howard  &  Son,  the  former  of 
whom  ia  editor.  During  the  past  four  years  this  office  has 
done  a  large  book,  job  and  newspaper  business,  at  one 
time  pri  n  ting  every  week  no  less  than  fi  vedistinct  news- 
papers. It  occupies  four  roonis  in  the  second  atory  of 
Clark's  Block  and  its  employees  -number  ten  to 
twelve.  Its  equipment  is  excellent,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
become  the  largest  printing  eatabliahment  between 
Boston  and  Worcester.  The  Nalick  Citizen  may  be 
called  bidependent  with  Republican  proclivities,  and 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance,  education,  moral- 
ity and  all  that  can  advance  the  public  welfare.  It  is 
issued  every  Wednesday. 

Xalick  Weekly  Review,  proprietor  and  editor,  Mr. 
Martin  Hall.  Independent  with  Democratir  proclivities. 
First  issue,  January  1,  1887.  Mr.  Hall  removed  hia 
office  to  Childa'  Block,  May  1, 1889.  The  paper,  which 
has  been  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Natirk  Citizen,  will 
be  issued  from  the  proprietor's  new  office  in  future 
in  connection  with  a  job  printing  busineas.  Mr.  Hall 
prints  by  steam  on  a  Campbell  oscillating  press. 

ilEAT  Markets.— The  meat-marketa  of  Natick 
and  of  many  of  the  adjacent  towns  are  supplied  by 
The  Xatick  Beef  Company,  who  are  receivers  of  Swiff  s 
Ckicago  Dressed  Beef,  etc.,  which  comes  in  the  re- 
frigerator cars  of  the  company  direct  from  Chicago. 
The  refrigerator  here  takes  in  at  once  fifty  tons  of 
ice. 

BiOGRAPniCAL. —  William  Biglow  (Bigelow)  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College,  1794.  Waa  a  teacher  in 
Sialem,  and  master  of  the  Boaton  Public  Latin  School; 
was  a  writer  of  books  and  pamphlets;  was  a  poet  of 
no  mean  abilities,  and  published  brief  but  reliable 
histories  of  Sherborn  and  Natick,  the  latter  in  1830. 
He  died  suddenly  in  Boaton,  January  12,  1844. 

Calvin  E.  ,Si!otfe.— Bom  in  Natick,  April  26,  1802, 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  and  Audover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  waa  a  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Dartmouth  College,  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Lane  Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  held  the  same  place  ia 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe,  was  a  voluminotia  writer  and  transla- 
tor, a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  man  of  note  becauae  of  hia 
own  abilities  and  aquirementa,  but  known  all  over  the 
world  as  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  Old  Town 
Folks,"  and  other  popular  books. 

Judge  John  W.  Bacon. — Bom  in  Natick,  1818, 
gracluating  at  Harvard  University  in  1843  ;  waa  long 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  this  community  aa  a  teacher, 
lawyer  and  especially  aa  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  At  different  times  he  held  some  of  the  moat 
important  town  offices,  and  was  one  of  the  citizens 
who  did  a  most  important  work  in  establishing  the 
Morse  Institute,  of  the  trustees  of  which  he  waa  a 
prominent  member  for  fifteen  years.  Judge  Bacon 
died  very  suddenly  while  holding  court  at  Taunton, 
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Maxch  21,  1888.  The  members  of  the  bar  in  Natick 
presented,  through  their  chairman,  Hon.  C.  Q.  Tir- 
reU,  to  the  town,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  a  series 
of  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  character  and  noble 
work  of  Mr,  Bacon  as  an  estimable  citizen,  able 
lawyer  and  just  and  enlightened  jndge,  which  the 
town  ordered  to  be  placed  in  full  upon  their  records. 

Henry  Wilton. — A  native  of  Farmington,  H., 
came  to  Natick,  December,  1833.  He  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  and  was  soon  a  manufacturer  of 
boots  and  shoes,  employing  more  than  100  men.  He 
continued  this  business  about  eleven  and  a  half  years, 
but  during  all  this  period  was  laying  up  a  store  of 
practical  knowledge.  In  1840  he  was  a  politician  en- 
gaged in  the  Presidential  campaign  ;  in  1841  a  Rep- 
resentative in  the  General  Ckiurt;  in  1844  a  State 
Senator;  in  1855  a  Senator  in  CJongresa;  in  1S61  a 
colonel  in  the  United  States  service,  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  second  elec- 
tion of  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  deeply  interested  in  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious prosperity  of  Natick,  as  well  as  in  crubhiug  the 
slave  power  that  had  long  ruled  our  country.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Washington,  November  22,  1875. 
President  Grant  at  once  announced  his  death  to  the 
country,  setting  forth  his  high  character  and  emineut 
services,  and  giving  the  usual  directions  to  the  several 
departments  of  government  for  honoring  his  memory. 
His  funeral  took  place  in  Natick  (where  his  remains 
rest),  December  1,  1875,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
assembly. 

John  0.  Wilson — Senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  0. 
AVilson  &  Co.,  has  long  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  industrial,  educational,  moral  and  religious  as 
well  as  financial  aifairs  of  Natick.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
native  of  Hopkinton,  came  to  Natick  in  1839,  learned 
the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  and  followed  it  twelve 
years.  Then  he  commenced  as  a  manufacturer  and 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  factory 
in  Natick,  employing  400  persons  and  selling  goods 
amounting  to  $1,250,000  annually.  For  thirty-eight 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  is  the  only  oue  of  the  original  trustees 
of  MorBO  Institute  now  ia  ofiBce,  and  is  president  of 
the  board  ;  is  the  president  of  the  Natick  Savings 
Bank  and  of  the  Natick  Electric  Company,  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Natick  Gas  Company. 

Daniel  Wight — Born  in  Natick,  has  been  an  oc- 
togenarian since  September  18, 1888.  Early  a  teacher, 
he  fitted  for  college  in  Phillips  Academy,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  University  in  1837,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1840 ;  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Scituate,  Masrt.,  September  28,  1842,  where 
he  remained  for  sixteen  years.  Later  he  was  pastor 
at  Boybton  three  years,  missionary  to  the  Seneca 
Indians,  N.  Y.,  one  year,  pastor  of  Second  Church, 
Aahbumham,  1863-71,  after  which  he  returned  to  hia 
native  town,  where  he  now  resides,  engaged  in  liter- 
ary and  other  helpful  work  of  various  kinds.  Was 


librarian  of  Morse  In.stitute,  1S75-S3.  Mr.  AViglii  is 
the  author  of  the  impressive  picture,  "  Progress?  of 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to 
the  Heavenly  City."  The  London  Morning  Adrer- 
liser  speaks  of  this  as  "  a  remarkable  work  of  art," 
and  gives  an  outline  of  the  entire  composition,  em- 
bracing at  least  one  hundred  aubjecta.  The  picture 
has  been  admired  by  thousands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  There  were  GOOO  copies  and  800  proofs 
printed,  after  which  Mr.  Wight  presented  the  plates 
(considerably  worn)  to  "  the  Congregational  Publica- 
tion Society,"  with  100  of  the  proofs.  The  plates 
were  afterwards  sold  (with  the  full  consent  of  Mr. 
Wight)  for  the  sum  of  $400,  to  be  removed  to  one  of 
the  Western  States. 

Harrison  Httrivood.—Was  born  in  North  Brook- 
field  Oct.  IS,  1814,  and  was  the  son  of  George  W. 
and  Annie  Biscoe  Harwood,  of  Spencer,  Mass.  Hist 
grandfather  was  a  uiajor  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  family  prevent- 
ed young  Harwood  from  obtaiuiug  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, but  in  Westminster  Academy,  which  deserv- 
edly held  a  high  rauk  among  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  Worcester  County,  he  made  great  proticency 
in  his  studies. 

At  the  age  of  nineteeu  he  was  a  popular  aud  suc- 
cessful teacher,  aud  three  years  later  was  engaged  in 
buHiness  in  Adrian,  Michigan.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  after  having 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  Oakham,  and  for  a  longer 
period  in  Fitchburg,  he  finally  settled  in  Winchen- 
don  and  soon  became  one  of  her  most  euterprising 
citizens.  In  that  place  he  built  u  fine  Town  Hail,  a 
large  business  block,  his  own  pleasant  huuie  and  a 
number  of  other  private  residence-s,  besides  origina- 
ting and  establishing  the  business  of  manufacturing 
rattan  baskets.  Later,  he  re-euguged  in  business  iu 
Adrian,  but  in  185S  settled  permanently  in  Natick. 

Here  he  erected  a  factor)'  for  the  manufacture  of 
base>balls,  which  soon  became  the  foremost  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  His  three  sons  were  admitted 
aa  partners  in  this  enterprise,  and  the  firm  "  Har- 
wood ASons"  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  business 
that  continues  to  give  employment  to  many  of  the 
people  of  Natick. 

Ten  years  afl«r  he  came  to  this  place  Mr.  Harwood 
erected  his  elegant  residence  on  Walnut  Hill,  and  to 
his  taste  and  liberality  in  makiug  improvements  is 
due,  in  nosmalldegree,  the  great  beauty  of  that  part  of 
the  town.  His  good  judgment  and  large  business  ex- 
perience fitted  him  for  fiiithful  and  elficient  service  as 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  Natick  in  1871,  '72  and  "73. 
In  the  first  of  these  year^t  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
county  commissioners  of  Middlesex  County  by  a 
large  majority,  receiving  for  this  otfice  DIO  of  the  Dl'J 
votes  cast  in  Natick.  Re-elected  in  1874,  1877  and 
1880,  he  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  entered  upon 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  service  in  this  capacity,  and  for 
about  seven  years  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
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Mr.  HanvcHxl  was  also  one  ot'  the  projectors  of  the 
Xatick  Xational  Bank  and,  for  a  number  of  years, 
one  of  its  directors. 

In  an  enterprising  and  growing  town  like  Natick 
the  calb  upon  the  public  spirit  and  lilierality  of  its 
leading  citizens  will  always  be  numerous,  and  these 
were  met  moat  cheerfully  hy  Mr.  Harwood. 

But  while  his  industry,  ability,  gentlemanly  bear- 
lug  and  rare  judgment  eminently  fitted  him  to  be  a 
useftil  and  trusted  public  servant,  the  same  and  other 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  made  him  especially  re- 
spected and  beloved  in  thp  domestic  circle.  His  home 
was  his  delight.  His  wife  was  Miss  Adeline  Green- 
wood, of  Winchendon.  As  a  husband  and  a  father 
Mr.  Harwood  seemed  to  live  largely  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  his  family,  ,but  for  this  reason 
he  never  overlooked  the  claims  of  his  neighbors  and 
acquaintances  upon  his  hospitality,  and  this  he  db- 
pensed  generously.  He  delighted  in  the  culture  of 
fruit  and  the  adornment  of  his  grounds  and  those 
connected  with  the  elegant  residences  of  his  sons,  all 
of  which  are  in  close  prosiraity. 

For  two  years  Jlr.  Harwood  was  feeble  and,  at 
times,  a  great  bnt  uncomplaining  sufferer.  He  died 
Aug.  27, leaving  a  widow,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Though  for  a  considerable  part  of  hb  business  life 
a  servant  of  the  public,  and  as  such  unsparing  in  his 
ertbrts  to  faithfully  and  promptly  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  the  offices  to  whic  h  he  was  elected,  Mr. 
Harwood  w.-w,  more  than  most  husbands  and  fathers, 

domerilic  man.  and  for  this  reason  his  death,  at  the 
age  '♦f  eisty-eight  years,  wa.s  a  heavy  blow  to  hw  fam- 
ily. His  married  life  ha<l  covered  forty-two  years, 
and  his  home,  as  we  have  seen,  w.^3  his  delight.  He 
waa  a  coufiding  ami  loving  husband  and  a  trusted 
fatlier. 

To  distingui^ih,  iu  hia  case,  between  inherited  char- 
acterl-itics  and  iho.''e  acquired  by  a  long  and  diversified 
business  e.tperience,  might  be  difficult,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  hi;i  parents  were  persons  of 
strong  practical  common  sense  and  their  son  was  like 
them.  He  encountered  at  times  great  difficulties  and 
experienced  great  disappointments  in  his  business 
career,  but  these  seemed  only  to  make  him  more  per- 
severing and  to  bring  out  new  and  more  effective  re- 
sources for  the  work  before  hira.  Whatever  seemed 
to  him  the  right  and  best  thing  to  do,  he  generally 
found  the  means  of  accomplishing. 

Mrs.  Harwood  (formerly  Miss  Adeline  Greenwood), 
is  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Sally  Woodbury  Green- 
woo<i,  of  Winchendon. 

They  were  married  ilay  21,  1840.  Her  father  was 
a  fanner.  She  and  her  daughter  have  for  their  home 
tht;  beautiful  dwelling-house,  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings, that  was  erected  by  the  deceased  husband  and 
father. 

The  three  sons  have  families  a«  follows  : 

Henry  G.  married,  December  24,  186-5,  3Iiss  laa- 
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bella  Simonds  Bryant,  of  Templeton,  MaasachusetL-. 
They  have  one  son,  born  January  22,  1870,  Augustus 
Bryant  Harwood.  Harrison  married.  May,  1868,  Mias 
Sarah  Jane  Winch,  of  Natick.  Their  children  are 
Robert  W.  and  Blanche  G.  Frank  W.  married,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1876,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Wheaton,  who  was 
born  in  Boston,  but  resided  at  Wellesley  Hills.  Their 
children  are  Albert  W.,  born  July  25,  1880,  and  Lelia 
W.,  born  August  30,  1884. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  business  inaugurated 
in  Natick  by  Mr.  Harwood  (now,  Jnne,  1890,  con- 
trolled entirely  by  Mr.  Harrison  Harwood)  has  given 
to  the  family,  if  not  great  wealth  as  this  phrase  is 
now  generally  understood,  at  least  a  competence, 
while  the  factory  has  furnished  profitable  employ- 
ment to  very  many  in  the  town  of  limited  means.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  hard  work  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  base-balls  can  be  conveniently  done 
at  the  homes  of  the  employes,  and  as  leisure  can  be 
secured  from  domestic  employments. 

The  covering  of  the  regulation  base-ball  (and  thb 
is  a  very  important  item  in  its  manufacture)  must  be 
sewed  on  by  hand.  As  the  best  leather  only  will  suf- 
fice for  this  covering,  this  firm  built,  some  years 
since,  in  Natick,  a  tannery  for  the  production  of  the 
best  material  for  ball-covers. 

An  electric  motor  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  factory. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  of  medium  height, 
compactly  and  symmetrically  built,  with  dark  and 
penetrating  eyes  and  an  attractive  countenance. 

Edward  Walcott  was  bom  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  May 
3,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  Newell 
Walcott,  and  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
two  died  in  infancy.  It  was  an  industrious,  laborious, 
pious  family.  John  Walcott  was  a  farmer  and  could 
give  to  most  of  his  children  only  such  educational 
advantages  as  were  afforded  seventy-five  years  ago  by 
the  public  schools.  The  youngest  daughter,  however, 
would  have  graduated  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  had 
she  lived  five  weeks  longer. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  inherited  from  his  father 
what  may  be  termed  an  easy  temper  coupled  with 
good  judgment,  and  from  his  mother  ambition,  hope- 
fulness, foresight  and  perseverance. 

Probably  without  any  definite  and  settied  plan  for 
his  life's  work  he  came  to  Natick  when  a  youth  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  and  found  a  home  in  the 
family  of  Captain  William  Stone,  who  lived  in  the 
west  part  of  Natick,  and  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he 
married  about  six  years  later,  or  December  25,  1834. 
Having  gained  some  knowledge  respecting  the  making 
of  shoes,  he  invested  the  little  money  he  had  been  able 
to  save  in  the  stock  and  implements  necessary  for  this 
work.  This  was  in  1828,  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  was  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Natick's 
great  industry — the  manufacture  of  foot-wear. 

Lacking  a  more  convenient  stand  for  cutting  his 
leather,  young  Walcott  placed  two  barrels  under  some 
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shade-trees,  and  upon  a  wide  board  laid  upon  them 
commenced  his  work.  When  the  stock  first  pur- 
chased had  been  used  he  took  his  goods  to  Boston 
and  received  for  them  additional  stock  and  a  little 
money.  Though  gradually  enlarging  his  busiuess,  it 
was  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  in  tliis  manner, 
when  Mr.  Walcott  found  himself  able  to  remove  to 
larger  and  more  convenient  quarters.  Having  pur- 
chased of  Rev.  Martin  Moore  his  estate  which  covered 
the  chief  part  of  what  is  now  West  Central  Street, 
with  much  of  the  land  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  extend- 
ing from  Main  Street  west  to  the  extreme  boundary 
of  Dell  Park  Cemetery,  he  moved  the  parsonage 
(built  by  Rev.  Freeman  Sears)  from  the  corner  where 
the  Edward  Walcott  busines.s  block  now  stands  west, 
and,  turning  it  so  as  to  have  it  face  the  north,  made  it 
into  a  comfortable  home  for  himself!  This  is  the 
house  next  west  of  the  Edward  Walcott  block,  on  the 
south  side  of  West  Central  Street.  The  house  next 
west  of  this,  and  fronting  north  on  the  same  street, 
was  Mr.  Walcott'a  Shoe  Factory,  in  which  for  many 
years  the  cutting  and  packing  was  done.  At  that 
time  no  machinery  was  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  making  of  them  was 
chiefly  done  at  the  homes  of  the  workmen  in  this  and 
the  neighboring  towns,  even  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
distant.  In  185C  the  historian  of  Natick,  Oliver  N. 
Bacon,  reported  Mr.  Walcott  as  employing  about  100 
men,  and  as  having  manufactured  not  far  from  three 
million  pairs  of  shoes.  But  this  business  did  not  en- 
gross all  the  attention  of  Mr.  Walcott,  for,  anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  the  growing  village,  he  w.ts  instru- 
mental in  the  laying  out  of  new  streets,  and  in  re- 
claiming the  swampy  lands  between  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  and  the  Saxon  ville  Branch,  and  con- 
verting them  into  good  building  lots.  Spring  Street 
was  laid  out  and  built  up  by  Mr.  Walcott. 

Later  he  built  the  Edward  Walcott  Block,  which  is 
still  owned  by  his  surviving  family,  and  .also  erected 
for  himself  the  spacioua  and  costly  residence  on  West 
Central  Street,  uow  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Gleaaon.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
no  other  man  ever  built  so  many  houses  in  Natick  as 
Mr.  Walcott,  while  to  his  forethought  and  taste  the 
town  is  indebted  for  the  long  rows  of  noble  shade- 
trees  that  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of 
the  homes  on  West  Central  Street,  and  awaken  at 
once  the  admiration  of  strangers.  With  an  unusual 
share  of  public  spirit  he  was  a  leader  in  making  im- 
provements, and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  largest 
tax-payer  in  Natick.  He  wa.s  not  ambitious  for  office, 
but  the  town  found  in  him  a  capable  and  faithful 
servant,  while  for  a  considerable  period  be  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  Newton  and  Framingbam  Banks. 
Happy  in  his  domentie  life,  his  home  was  his  delight- 
ful retre;it,  while  his  numerous  cares  were  perplexing 
and  the  gravest  responsibilities  pressed  heavily.upon 
him.  Among  Mr.  Walcott's  early  associates  in  Natick 
were  Captain  George  Herring,  t-i  B.  Mann  and  Henry 
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Wilson.  With  the  latter  he  was  especially  intimate, 
as  both  were  early  auti-slavery  men  from  the  depths 
of  their  souls.  "The  Underground  ll:>ilroad,"  which 
carried  so  many  bondmen  from  hard  servitude  to  free- 
dom, h.ad  an  opening  into  Mr.  Walcott'.-i  house,  and 
many  an  escaping  slave  found  help  and  protection 
there  and  was  sent  on  his  w.ay  rejoicing. 

During  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  liehel- 
lion  he  waa  for  two  years  a  paymaster  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  and  stationed  mostly  at  Wash- 
ington. 

By  bis  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Stone,  Mr.  Walcott 
had  five  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy ; 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  survive  him.  The  eldeit 
of  these,  Albert,  resides  in  Washington,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  Government  depjirtincnls.  The 
second  son  resides  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  does  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco.  The  third  .son  is  John  W. 
Walcott,  who  is,  aa  hi.s  father  wan,  a  manufacturer 
of  foot-wear  in  Natick. 

The  daughter  is  Mrs.  Nichols,  a  widow,  who^e 
home  is  with  her  stepmother  in  the  plci-saiit  dwellinj; 
where  Mr.  Walcott  spent  his  last  years  and  died. 

His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Henrj-,  and 
they  were  married  December  11),  1850. 

When  a  young  man  Mr.  Walcott  was  rather 
sliglitly  built,  but  as  y«irs  increased  he  became  a 
stout  man,  weighing  ISO  ])ounds.  His  habits  were 
those  of  the  courteous  and  refined  gentlcmiui. 

In  1832  he  became  a  member  of  the  C'ongresationa! 
Church,  which  he  always  supported  with  his  money 
and  influence. 

In  politics  he  was  a  consistent  Republican,  though 
not  an  ardent  partisan. 

His  last  sickness  w:is  of  about  three  week.s'  dura- 
tion. It  was  a  case  of  apoplexy,  :ind  he  died  April 
7.  1S7G. 

The  interment  was  in  Dell  Park  Cemetery,  (vliich. 
bwenty-seven  years  before,  he  had  conveyed  to  the 
town  for  burial  purposes. 

Ulllard  Jfrurtf. — The  most  remote  ancestor  of  Cap- 
tain Drury,  of  whom  the  family  in  America  has  any 
reliable  information,  was  Hugh  Drury,  whose  name 
appears  upon  the  records  of  Sudbury  in  UHl.  Tlie 
year  following  this  date  he  purchased  an  estate  in 
that  town,  but,  selling  the  same  fiiur  years  later,  he 
removed  to  Boston.  There  he  became  a  member  of 
the  First  Church,  in  1G54,  and  owned  one-half  of  the 
Castle  Taveru  estate,  besides  laiidu  near  the  Miil 
Bridge.  He  was  a  house  carpenter  by  trade.  ]\Ir. 
Dmry  died  in  July,  1689,  and  was  buried  with  his 
wife,  Lydia,  in  the  Chapel  buryinp-ground. 

The  subjett  of  this  sketch  was  of  the  eighth  gener- 
ation from  Hugh,  as  follows  :  Hngh' ;  an  above  John''; 
born  in  Sudbury  May  2,  104C  ;  Thomas",  born  August 
10.  16fi8  ;  Caleb',  bor  n  October  5,  1(>8S ;  Caleb',  born 
May  22,1713;  C.ileb*  (time  of  birth  unknown);  Abel", 
married,  December  1,  1803,  Nabby  Broad,  of  Natick. 
Willard  was  a  son  of  Abel,aud  was  born  April  IS, 
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1806,  in  the  hoase  now  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Ed- 
mund W.  Wood,  a  little  west  of  the  Waban  Rose 
green -houses,  for  that  was  the  home  of  Abel  Drury, 
his  father. 

Willard  Drury  was  the  younger  of  two  children, 
both  sons,  his  brother  Otis  having  been  born  Novem- 
ber 26,  1804.  Mr.  Otis  Drury  lived  in  Boston,  and 
was  in  business  there.  He  died  October  2,  1S83. 
Captain  Willard  Drury  lived  iu  the  liouse  in  which 
he  was  born  forty-seven  years.  In  childhood  and 
youth  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  town, 
and  for  a  time  was  a  student  in  Leicester  Academy. 
Arriving  at  manhood,  he  became  a  teacher,  though 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  farming. 

In  early,  as  well  as  in  mature  life,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  industry,  earnestness,  perseverance 
and  fidelity  to  trusts.  Whatever  he  was  expected  to 
do  he  found  means  of  accomplishing,  provided  it  was 
right.  DiflSculties  that  would  dishearten  most  men 
only  served  to  make  him  more  resolute,  and  to  call 
into  requisition  new  and  more  effective  resources  for 
overcoming  them.  No  other  man  ever  detested  shams 
more  heartily  than  did  Mr.  Drury,  while  he  had  what 
amounted  to  a  genuine  reverence  for  what  was  real, 
true,  just  and  right.  These  characteristics  he  re- 
tained to  the  last,  and  never  did  they  serve  him  and 
his  fellow-townsmen  better  than  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  His  mother  was  a  very 
capable  and  strong-minded  woman,  in  the  best  sense 
of  this  much-abused  term,  and  her  son  Willard  inher- 
ited most  of  her  best  qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart. 

Mr.  Drury  cared  little  for  ofiicial  distinction,  but 
when  called  to  office  he  was  faithful  in  meeting  all 
its  responsibilities.  It  is  doubtless  v/ithin  the  bounds 
of  truth  to  say  that  more  than  to  any  other  person 
or  persons  the  town  of  Natick  owes  to  Mr.  Drury  one 
of  its  most  beneficent  and  valuable  iustitutious.  Ref- 
erence is  here  made  to  The  Morse  Institute,  the  gen- 
eral history  of  which  will  be  found  in  its  place  in 
this  sketch  of  Natick.  It  may  properly  be  stated 
here,  however,  that,  after  the  town  had  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  gift  of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Morse  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  library,  Mr.  Drury  was  the  first  named  of  the 
five  trustees  appointed  by  the  town  to  take  charge  of 
the  propirty  and  to  carry  into  execution  the  will  of 
ilisa  Morse  respecting  the  same.  After  the  trustees 
ha/l  been  legally  organized,  and  had  entered  upon 
their  work,  such  ditficulties  and  complications  ap- 
peared that  a  vote  was  carried  in  a  town-meeting  to 
refuse  the  offer  of  Miss  Morse,  and  to  annul  the  act 
appointing  a  Board  of  Trust.  It  is  understood  that  a 
part  of  the  trustees  favored  this  last- mentioned  pro- 
ceeding, and  were  indisposed  to  make  any  additional 
efforts  to  save  the  property  lor  the  town,  but  the  ma- 
jority persevered  and  brought  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Drury  as  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  Miss  Morse  with  the  will  annexed.  At  once 
he  entered  upon  the  difficult  work  before  him  with 
great  earnestueaa,  and  for  some  years  managed  the 


whole  matter  with  so  much  care  and  skill  that,  while 
the  claims  against  the  estate  were  satisfied,  the  prop- 
erty increased  rapidly  and  largely  in  value;  so  that 
before  1872  the  trustees  couhl  report  to  the  town  that 
the  estate  was  substantially  settled,  and  a  large  fund 
was  ready  for  building  purposes  anil  the  purchase  of 
a  library. 

With  less  resolution,  courage  and  skill  in  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mr.  Drury  and  hi.s  associates  (of 
whom  in  this  matter  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader) 
the  Morse  Institute,  with  its  large  and  valuable  free 
library,  reading-rooms,  etc.,  would  never  have  been 
established.  Probably  few,  if  any,  of  the  multitudes 
who  enjoy  from  week  to  week  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
stitution have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  margin  between  success  and  failure  iu  this  case, 
or  of  the  amount  of  life-consuming  anxiety  and  laboi* 
that  was  involved  in  saving  this  treasure  for  the  town 
of  Natick. 

Mr.  Drury's  first  wife  was  Miss  Louisa  Haynes, 
who  was  born  April  22,  1805,  and  died  August  2(), 
1849.  Their  only  child,  Abigail,  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Isaac  M.  Fellows  September  5, 1854.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fellows  have  a  pleasant  home  on  West  Central 
Street. 

June  1,  1853,  Mr.  Drury  married  Miss  Roxa  Broad, 
of  Natick.  She  was  born  February  13,  1823,  and 
died  October  5,  1875.  Their  only  child,  Ella  M., 
was  born  August  16,  1856.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
first  class  that  graduated  at  Wellesley  College.  As 
an  instructor  in  microscopy  she  spends  a  portion  of 
each  year  in  Boston,  and  devoted  to  the  same  spe- 
cialty she  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  instiuction 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  the  .sessions 
of  which  open  each  year  in  the  month  of  July  and 
continue  a  number  of  weeks. 

In  1853  Mr.  Drury  sold  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born  and  had  hitherto  lived,  with  all  the  land  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  north  aide  of  the  street  (nt/w 
"the  Waban  Rose"  property),  to  Mr.  William  Henry 
Howard,  and  built  for  himself  a  new  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street.  This,  standing  upon  eigh- 
teen acres  of  reserved  land,  was  ever  afterwards  his 
home.  It  is  the  well-known  place  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Browning. 

In  stature  Mr.  Drury  was  tall  and  large,  and  till  he 
was  injured  by  lifting  a  burden  too  heavy,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  strong  and  had  grout  jiowers 
of  endurance.  His  parents  became  rnemliers  of  tlie 
Congregational  Church  in  1808,  and  he  united  with 
the  same  Nov.,  186C. 

Mr.  Drury's  last  sickness,  of  a  few  weeks'  duration, 
brought  with  it  much  suffering,  and  he  died  of  cystitis 
(inflammation  about  the  bladder)  July  13,  1882.  By 
will  he  left  funds  to  the  town  of  Natick  to  secure 
care  for  his  burial  lot  in  Dell  Park  Cemetery. 

Leonard  Morse, '  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
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I'lviiijlioH,  certainly  of  Auioricu,  il  iiot  of  England,  and 
ouo  of  l,ho  inowL  nuincroun.  Keliiible  records  U'acc  liis 
dcaciiiili  from  tSamnol  Moihc,  who  was  born  in  l<]nf>;land 
in  Jri.Sf),  and  oiuno  to  America  vvit.li  liis  wife,  lOliza- 
botli,  and,  at  least,  three  sons,  and  settled  in  iJedham, 
MuKS.,  in  IG37, 

Sumnul  Morse  was  not  one  of  the  "Pilgrim 
Fatliers,"  but  a  stanch  Puritan. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  of  the  ninth  genera- 
tion from  Samuel  the  immigrant.  The  names  of 
these  ancestors,  with  those  of  their  wives,  are  here 
given. 

Samuel',  Avifc  Eli/.abeth ;  DanieP,  wife  Lydia; 
Daniel",  wife  JOlizabeth  Barbour;  Daniel',  wife  Su- 
sannah Holbrook;  Obadiah'',  wife  Mary  Walker; 
Daniel",  wife  JIannah  Eames;  Henry',  wife  Eunice 
Dowse ;  George",  wife  Abigail  Underwood.  Leonard" 
was  horn  at  Sherborn,  Mass.,  .Tan.  27,  1817.  He  had 
two  brothej-s,  George,  born  Oct.  13,1821,  and  ,  John 
U.,  born  Jan.  21,  1829,  and  a  sister,  Eleanor  C.,  who 
was  born  Oct.  17,  1819. 

The  father  of  this  family  was  a  farmer,  and  re- 
moved from  Sherborn  to  Little  South,  now  South ville 
Eatick.  Mr.  Leonard  Morse,  like  many  other  Natick 
men  when  laying  the  foundations  of  their  prosperity, 
learned  in  youth  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  and  not 
content  to  be  simply  a  workman  in  that  business,  he 
established  a  shoe  factory  upon  the  east  side  of  South 
Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  dwelling-house  of 
Mr.  IJcxter  Washburn.  This  was  before  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  the  manufactuie  of  foot- 
wear. All  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  and  it  was  a 
slow  way  to  make  a  fortune.  It  is  certain  Mr.  Morse 
did  not  acquire  any  considerable  portion  of  his 
wealth  in  this  manner,  but  he  gained  what  was  then 
more  valuable, — ^a  knowledge  of  men  and  skill  and 
shrewdness  iu  business. 

The  exact  date  of  his  withdrawing  from  this,  which 
is  the  chief  industry  of  Natick,  is  uncertain,  but  the 
time  came  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  invest- 
ments in  real  estate  and  the  loaning  of  money,  and 
this  was  his  business  during  all  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  For  many  years  he  always  had  funds  to  loan 
in  almost  any  amount  on  good  security,  and  doubtless 
dill  vastly  more  in  this  branch  of  business  than  any 
other  capitalist  in  Natick.  Parely  did  bis  good  judg- 
ment fail  him  in  making  his  numerous  investments. 


ollnn  ill  Uio  Rnmi!  localilieB.  Jloiae,  Mobh,  BToi  ra,  Moriso  and  I\Ior8  coni- 
piiso  llic  i;liiof  ^■al•iiltiunH,  anil  tn  theno  possililj'  Ma/./,  nm.y  hn  ailUorl.  It 
iB  Biiiipoflcd,  witli  giioil  vpason,  lliat  Uie  name  was  Bpelleil  at  an  earl.v 
pcriii'l  JIfmji  (Mill  Ijivtiii  for  ilentli),  an  it  was  spollfil  by  Uie  FaciiU.v  of 
Jlai  vanl  rjiilltign  in  jiranting  naily  ilogineB  to  niombsis  of  tlii«  family, 
anil  tlinl  to  uljBcnm  tlio  original  meaning  of  the  wonl  some  InanclieB  of 
tlici  laniily  lulilnii  all  c,  otlini  fl  an  «  or  a  iloiiblc  «,  ivliilo  somo  omitteil  tlio 
r,  'I'liii  niol.to  upon  tlii>  noat  ofai  nm  of  tlio  Morso  family  for  morn  tliail 
fiOII  yoaiK,  01'  fioin  Ibe  tinio  of  IDilwanl  HI.  lias  lipnn,  "  In  llmi  noli  aviniB 
fiilo,"— "  1  triiBl.  in  Goil,  not  in  arms."  Of  tlio  nnmboi-B  of  tbo  family  it 
may  \m  naiil  tbat  Ibo  Moi-bh  KegiBtoi  ,  publisbod  foi  ty  yoiuB  ago,  ami  con- 
tninilig  a  roianil  of  hdvoii  diviniona  of  tbo  family  liaB,  acnollling  to  its 
compllyr,  2l>,0lin  oiiI.rieB  of  liirtliB,  mtii  riaf^os  anrl  iluatliB.  It  Ib  iniaiiy  cer- 
tain tlial,  tbo  seven  beads  of  tliose  Uivisions  bad  a  common  anccator. 


Among  his  valuable  possessioiiH  in  reitl  estate  was 
the  lot  upon  the  cast  side  of  IMtiiii  Str-cet,  next  soutli 
of  the  block  which  contains  the  post-o/licc.  After 
the  great  fiie,  Jan.  18,  1874,  liiui  swejit  olf  all  tin; 
cheaper  buildings  which  had  previously  covei-ed  botli 
sides  of  Main  Sti-eet  in  that  ]iart  of  the  village,  Mr. 
Morse  erected  upon  the  lot  just  named  the  Miisoiiic 
Plock.  This  is  built  of  brick,  with  a  marble  front, 
and  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  stores  upon  Um 
lower  floor,  business  offices. and  rooms  upon  the  second 
floor,  while  above  are  the  spacious  and  convenient 
quarters  occupied  by  tlu;  Masonic  Fraleriiily.  T\m 
is  one  of  two  or  three  ornamental  blocks  in  Natick, 
and  no  other  is  more  conveniently  located  for  business 
purposes. 

May  1,  1842,  Mr.  Morse  married  Miss  Mary  Aim 
Stone,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Un- 
derwood Stone,  of  Ilopkinton,  JMass.  They  had  no 
children.  Mrs.  Morse  survives  her  husband  and  re- 
tains their  pleasant  home  on  North  Main  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Mechanic  Street. 

For  two  years  before  his  death  the  health  of  Mi. 
Morse  had  been  gradually  failing,  but  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  house  three  weeks  only.  ULis  death  nr- 
curred  A]u-il  27,  1888,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  il- 
was  apoplexy.  His  age  was  seventy-one  years  ami 
three  months,  and  he  was  buried  in  his  lot  iu  Dell 
Park  Cemetery.  Mr.  Morse  always  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  whatever  affected  the  growth  or  prosperity  of 
Natick. 

Captain  Daniel  Morse,  of  the  fourth  generation  from 
Samuel,  of  Dedham,  was  a  man  of  note  in  the  early 
history  of  this  town.  Born  in  1694,  he  married,  in 
1719,  Hannah  Dyer,  a  daughter  of  his  step-mother, 
and  died  January  7,  1773.  He  was  the  captain  of 
the  first  military  conipan)"^  raised  in  Natick,  and 
when  the  plantation  w-fs  to  be  erected  into  a  parish, 
in  174G,  he  was  authorized  by  the  General  Court  to 
call  the  first  meeting.  Ills  intellectual  ability  ami 
undaunted  courage  fitted  him  to  be  a  successful 
leader  among  the  white  settlers  and  the  resident 
Indians. 

Samuel  0.  Daniels  was  born  in  Framingham  No- 
vember 10,  1844.  Pie  came  to  Natick  when  a  young 
man,  and  after  having  rendered  himself  familiar  with 
the  business  of  a  druggist,  opened,  on  Main  Street, 
a  druggist's  store,  on  his  own  account.  In  the  great 
fire  in  1874,  which  consumed  nearly  the  entire 
central  portion  of  the  village,  Mr.  Daniels  was  one 
of  the  sufferers  ;  but  when  Clark's  Block  was  rebiiill 
he  opened  a  new  and  very  attractive  druggist  estab- 
lishment in  that  block,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Summer  Streets,  and  directly  uuder  the  Natick 
National  Bank.  In  this  business  he  continued  till 
the  time  of  his  death. 

From  his  interest  in  scientific  pursuits,  especially 
iu  chemistry,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  amniij;- 
the  first  of  the  citizens  of  Natick  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  introducing  electric  lights  as  one  of  the 
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institutions  of  the  town.  As  the  result  of  inquiries 
and  deliberations  upon  this  matter,  in  which  Mr. 
Daniels  took  a  leading  part,  six  gentlemen  of  Natick 
formed  a  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
here  an  electric  plant  and  lighting  the  streets  and 
business  establishments  of  the  town  by  electricity. 
Of  this  syndicate  Mr.  Daniels  was  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  Hon.  Francis  Bigelow  was  treas- 
urer. A  large  building  was  erected  on  Summer 
Street  and  furnished  with  the  appliances  for  generat- 
ing electricity,  and  the  business  thus  projected  was 
prosecuted  with  good  success.  But  not  many  months 
elapsed  before  it  was  deemed  best  to  dissolve  the 
syndicate  and  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  work  as  a 
regular  corporation.  For  this  purpose  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  Maine,  and  the  Natick  Electric 
Company  was  organized,  with  Deacon  J.  B.  Wilson 
as  president,  Hon.  Francis  Bigelow  as  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Daniels  as  Manager.  This  was  in  1886,  and 
seventeen  stockholders  constituted  the  company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $14,800.  The  system  adopted  was 
the  Thomson-Houston,  and,  in  1889,  there  were 
thirty-six  public  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
mercial lamps  in  use.  Since  the  date  just  mentioned 
the  number  of  both  kinds  has  considerably  increased, 
the  town  appropriating  each  year  a  larger  sum  for 
arc  lights,  and  maintaining  them  in  all  the  larger 
centres  of  business,  while  the  incandescent  are  found 
year  by  year  in  a  greater  number  of  factories,  stores 
and  offices.  Business  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
these  movements,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
comfort  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  their 
property. 

Recently,  the  company,  of  which  Mr.  Daniels  was, 
for  a  time,  general  manager,  has  sold  its  entire  effects 
to  a  new  electric  corporation,  which  is  building,  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  village,  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  works  for  the  generating  machinery.  As 
the  result  of  these  changes,  and  the  founding  of  a 
new  and  costly  electrical  plant,  the  running  of 
electric  cars  through  the  village  of  Natick,  and  a  new 
and  easy  connection  with  Boston,  are  among  the  an- 
ticipations of  the  near  future.  Of  this  entire  electric 
enterprise  Mr.  Daniels  should  have  the  credit  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  foremost  and  persevering  originators. 
In  the  midst  of  his  work  he  died  very  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  March  28,  1888,  at  the  age  of  forty-three 
years. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 
TO  WNSEND. 

BY  ITHAMAR  B.  SAWTELLE. 
DESCRIPTIVE. 

The  town  of  Townsend  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  county,  in  latitude  42°  38'  north, 
and  longitude  4'  19'  very  nearly  east  from  Washing- 
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ton,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  State,  adjoining 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  forty  miles  northwesterly 
from  Boston,  thirty-two  miles  northerly  from  Wor- 
cester, and  fifty-six  miles  southerly  from  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  In  1792  the  selectmen  of  Town- 
send,  in  company  with  the  selectmen  of  the  seven 
adjoining  towns,  each  in  their  turn,  caused  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  the  town  and  a  plan  thereof  to  be 
made.  The  several  boundaries  of  the  town  since  that 
date  have  remained  unaltered  in  the  least  particular. 
According  to  that  survey  it  is  bounded  as  follows  : 

*' Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  and  running  soiitli  4"  west  on 
Pepperolt  line  300  rode  to  Groton  old  corner  ;  thence  sonth  14°  wmi  ou 
Pepperell  line  880  rode  to  tbe  northweat  corner  of  Groton  ;  tlience  aontW 
14°  west  ou  Groton  line,  270  rods  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Shirley  ; 
thence  sonth  14°  west  on  Shirley  line,  500  rodsto  the  northwest  corner  of 
Lunenburg  ;  thence  sonth  C23^°  west,  1880  rods  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  Lunenburg,  tn  the  east  line  of  Ashby  ;  thence  north  0°  east  by 
A  shby  line,  1360  rods  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Ashby  ;  thence  sonth 
82)^°  east  by  the  State  line  and  Mason  sontli  line,  1100  rods  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Mason;  thence  by  the'State  line  and  the  south  line  of 
Brookline,  760  rods  to  the  point  of  beginning  ;  and  contains  by  estima- 
tion 19,271  acres." 

The  town  contains  a  trifle  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  miles  square,  or  thirty  and  one-ninth  square 
miles.  The  surface  of  the  town,  except  that  portion 
near  the  river,  is  greatly  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
leys. On  the  banks  of  the  Squanicook,  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  town,  there  are  areas  of  level  sandy 
plains.  Some  of  these,  that  are  only  slightly  elevated 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  river,  are  fertile  and 
afford  good  remuneration  to  the  husbandman  for  his  la- 
bor. The  rocks  are  ferruginous  gneiss,  Merrimac  schist, 
sienite  and  St.  John's  group.  There  are  ledges  which 
afford  large  quantities  of  stone  for  building  purposes; 
some  of  them  can  be  spliC  and  worked  to  good  advan- 
tage, and  only  a  small  portion  of  iron,  which  is  one  of 
their  constituent  parts,  prevents  a  much  more  exten- 
sive use  of  them.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Nissequas- 
sick  Hill  a  vein  of  plumbago  crops  out,  which  has 
never  been  investigated,  and  nothing  is  known  in  re- 
gard to  its  quality  or  value.  The  borders  of  the  town, 
except  at  the  southeastern  part,  are  hilly.  The  prin- 
cipal hills  are  Nissequassick  Hill,  West  Hill,  Barker 
Hill,  Battery  Hill  and  Bayberry  Hill. 

Nissequassick  Hill  embraces  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  town,  from  the  Harbor  to  the  State  line, 
the  northern  slope  extending  into  New  Hampshire. 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  town  this  hill  has  been 
more  densely  populated  than  any  other  portion  thereof, 
except  the  villages.  It  contains  some  rough  ledges 
and  broken  crags  on  its  eastern  brow,  except  which,  it 
has  few  ravines  or  abrupt  elevations  ;  and  its  soil,  al- 
though somewhat  rocky,  is  both  arable  and  productive. 
It  is  a  graceful  elevation,  and  has  many  standpoints 
of  scenic  beauty.  Many  charming  prospects,  worthy 
of  an  ascent  to  behold,  may  be  seen  from  its  summit. 
The  Monadnock,  the  Watatic,  the  Wachusett  and 
the  bold  elevations  at  the  north,  including  Jo  Eng- 
lish Hill,  together  with  the  mountains  of  New  Ips- 
wich, Peterborough  and  Lyndeborough,  in  New 
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1  liunimliii e,  arc  diHiiiicUy  visible  and  sLand  out  in 
l)cilil  relief,  leHeinbling  UirietH  in  Uie  sky  belonging  to 
l.lio  walls  of  Bonie  ethereal  world.  The  farm-build- 
ingH  Hituated  on  the  summit  of  this  hill  are  in  plain 
wight  of  ))ortiou8  of  several  towns  situated  at  the  west 
and  norlliwest. 

West  IIiIjI^,  situated  west  and  nearly  opposite  the 
hill  just  described,  and  of  about  the  same  elevation, 
lies  aluo  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  extending 
farther  into  New  Hampshire.  It,  however,  does  not, 
Luke  up  so  niuoh  of  the  territory  of  the  town  as  Nis- 
Hi'i|ua88ick  Hill.  It  contains,  ledgy,  waste  lands,  in 
which  are  wild  ravines  and  swamps,  caused  by  rocky 
barriers,  which  impede  the  natural  course  of  the  riv- 
ulets. Two  or  three  farms  on  its  summit  constitute 
all  the.  soil  on  this  hill  suitable  for  cultivation  ;  and 
it  is  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of  young  forest 
trees  of  different  sizes  and  ages,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  best  adapted.  Closing  up  to  this  hill  on  tlie  west, 
comes 

Bahkkr  Hili,  is  sometimes  called  "  Walker  Hill," 
it  being  the  place  of  residence  at  one  time  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Walker.  The  esistern  brow  ot  this  hill  con- 
tains some  good  soil,  on  which  are  two  or  three  well- 
cultivated  farms.  The  balance  of  its  territory  is  quite 
r(jugh  and  ledgy  and  is  the  largest  tract  of  uninhab- 
ited land  in  Townsend.  Some  parts  of  this  hill  are 
covered  by  a  nice  growth  of  chestnut  timber. 

Battery  Hill  is  a  name  applied  to  a  part  of  an 
unbroken  spur  of  the  Turkey  Hills  which  extend 
from  Pearl  Hill,  in  Fitchburg,  north  to  New  Ipswich, 
New  Hampshire,  borderiug  the  whole  western  line  of 
the  town.  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  this 
range  over  which  passes  the  old  county  road  from 
West  Townsend  to  Ashby,  extending,  perhaps,  a  mile 
both  north  and  south  of  this  thoroughfare.  It  was 
so  called  from  a  garrison-house  which  stood  on  its 
eastern  slope  in  the  town  of  Ashby,  on  wiiich  a  can- 
non was  placed  by  the  settlers  to  give  an  alarm  in 
case  of  the  incursions  of  Indians.  A  few  farms  on 
this  hill,  at  the  west  and  northwest  of  Ash  Swamp, 
are  of  excellent  quality,  the  soil  containing  just 
enough  argillaceous  matter  to  prevent  the  cultivated 
fields  from  being  washed  by  heavy  rains,  and  to  hold 
moisture  during  the  drouths  of  summer.  Some  heavy 
crops  of  grass  have  been  taken  off  from  these  farms. 

Bavherry  Hill,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town,  has  nearly  half  of  its  territory  in  Lunenburg. 
On  the  north  and  west  sides  of  this  hill  its  ascent  is 
quite  steep,  and  the  approaches  to  it  are  somewhat 
difficult.  Two  or  three  hundred  acres  on  its  top  are 
comparatively  level.  The  land  here  is  rocky,  cold  and 
backward  in  the  spring.  Formerly  there  were  several 
fanners  who  produced  large  and  valuable  crops  of 
peaches  on  this  hill,  but  for  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  small  amount  of  this  fruit  sent  to  market 
from  this  town.  There  is  astandpoint  on  the  summit 
of  this  hill  from  which  a  prospect  of  panoramic  beauty 
may  be  seen,  having  the  three  villages  of  Townsend 


in  the  foreground  situated  about  e(|uidistniit  iji  an 
elongated  basin,  widening  from  the  northwest  to  (In; 
southeast  and  shut  in  by  these  hills,  d()Lte<l  with 
white  dwellings,  piistures,  lields  aiid  forests.  I''ive 
brooks  which  drain  piuts  of  Mnson,  yVsliby,  New 
Ipswich,  Fitchburg  and  J>u lusnljurg  corivorgo  into 
Ash  Swamp,  situated  in  the  west  part  o(  the  town. 

Squanicook  River  is  the  pr-oduc.tol  these  streams, 
and  it  takes  its  course  through  Townsend  Iroin  noi  tli- 
west  to  southeast,  turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the 
town  and  in  its  onward  court'e  forriis  the  bonndary 
line  between  Groton  and  Shirley  till  it  empties  into 
the  Nashua.  It  is  the  largest  tributary  to  that  river, 
and  has  furnished  inotive  |iower  which  has  been 
utilized,  since  1734,  at  several  |daces  in  this  town. 

Worden  Pond,  a  small  sheet  of  clear  water,  situ- 
ated in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  near  Ashby 
line,  is  the  only  natural  pond  worthy  of  notice.  It 
has  no  visible  outlet,  and  the  i)robability  is  that  it  has 
some  subterranean  connection  with  Pearl  Hill  Brook, 
whereby  it  becomes  replenished,  while  other  Ktrefiins, 
during  a  drouth,  afford  a  small  (low  of  water.  It  is 
considerably  frequented  in  early  winter  for  fishing 
through  the  ice. 

As  a  farming  town,  Townsend  is  inferior  to  Lu- 
nenburg and  some  other  towns  in  Worcester  County, 
but  compared  with  the  other  joining  towns,  it  is 
naturally  as  good  and  better  than  some  of  tlieni. 
The  farms  have, been  neglected,  so  that  agriculture 
is  not  a  branch  of  industry  of  which  the  ))eople 
are  particularly  proud.  Too  much  attention  bus 
been  given  to  the  coopering  business,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  good  cows,  cleanly  cMltivated  fields  and  well- 
filled  barns ;  yet  its  inhabitants  regard  their  lines  as 
having  "fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  they  have 
a  goodly  heritage."  Thesitnation  of  the  town  is  com- 
paratively favorable  for  genial  climatic  indiienees. 
The  first  precursor  of  wiuter,  in  earnest,  is  seen  in  the 
powdei-ed  crests  of  the  hills  at  Ihe  west  iui<l  north- 
west, on  the  mornings  which  follow  the  cold  Thanks- 
giving rain-storms.  Snow  appears  in  that  direction, 
occasionally,  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  seen  on 
Townsend  soil.  Certain  changes  in  the  air  are  notice- 
able in  traveling  to  the  northwest  from  itostoii.  Jn 
spring,  vegetation  at  Concord,  a  little  outside  of  the 
ocean  air,  is  different  from  that  at  the  tide-water. 
Commencing  at  the  hills  bonlering  on  Townsend  on 
the  west,  another  atmospheric  change  is  nol  iceable  ; 
while  at  the  distance  of  twenly-five  miles  farllier  at 
the  northwest  there  is  considerable  dillerence  in  the 
climate.  At  the  same  time  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  greater  on  the  plains  here  than  either  on  our 
own  hills  or  those  at  the  northwest.  The  cold  waves 
of  air,  following  up  the  Nashua  and  Squanicook  to  the 
Harbor  Pond,  cause  that  locality  and  its  surroundings 
to  be  the  coldest  of  any  part  of  Townsend. 

The  provincial  Governor  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  giving  names  to  towns  and  counties,  wdiich  were 
generally  called  for  one  of  his  intimate  friends  or 
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some  person  of  rank  or  of  the  nobility.  The  Gov- 
ernor named  this  town  in  honor  of  Viscount  Charles 
Townsheud,  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  War,  and  his 
contemporary.  About  17S0  the  town  clerk  and 
others  began  to  spell  Townshend  by  omitting  the  h 
and  giving  it  its  present  orthography.  Thence  till 
about  1800  the  custom  was  to  spell  the  word  both 
ways,  since  whicli  time  the  correct  method  of  spell- 
ing has  been  abandoned,  perhaps  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  good  ta.ste  or  justice.  The  town  has 
three  postal  centres,  known  as  Townsend  Harbor, 
Townsend  and  West  Townsend,  each  situated  about 
!svo  miles  from  the  other  and  clustering  on  both 
banks  of  the  Squanicook.  The  Peterborough  and 
Shirley  Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
(completed  in  1849),  passes  through  the  town,  touch- 
ing The  three  villages  daily  with  three  regular  pas- 
senger trains  each  way. 

The  first  paper  title  to  any  laud  in  Townsend  was 
made  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  ]ti76,  which 
conveyed  to  William  Hathorn  a  mile  square,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Layd  ont  to  the  Wor'pff"  "  William  Haiithorn,  Esq.,  six  liuiidied 
ftod  forty  acres  of  land,  more  or  les3,!lying  iq  tbeWilderneiia  on  the  nortli 
of  Groaton  river,  at  a  place  called  by  tUe  Iiidiaua,  Wistequusauck,  on 
the  west  side  of  sayd  hill.  It  begine  at  a  great  Hemlock  tree  standing 
00  the  west  aide  of  the  sayd  hill  marked  with  H,  and  runna  north  and 
byeaat  three  hundred  and  twenty  pole,  to  a  maple  free  marked  H  ; 
from  thence  it  mnna  West  and  hy  north  three  hundred  aod  twenty  pole 
to  a  stake  and  stones  ;  from  thence  it  rnnns  sonth  Jt  hy  west  three  hun 
dred  ami  twenty  pole  to  a  great  p'ne  in  a  little  swamp,  mnrked  w"'  H  ; 
ftoni  theoce  it  runna  east  k  by  sooth  to  the  first  hemlock.  All  the 
lynesarervnue  &  the  trees  are  well  marked.  It  conhiyiiesa  milesqnare 
and  is  layed  exactly  square,  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  ye  platform 
inserted  vndertieatb  Sl  is  on  file, 

"  JoNATHA.fi  Danfohtii,  Survejor. 
" The  coart  allows  k  approves  of  this  returne,  so  it  interferes  not  w"" 
former  gratis.'' 

William  Hathorn  wa.s  a  magistrate  in  Salera  when 
the  Quakers  commenced  their  eccentric  and  indecent 
proceedings  "against  the  peace  and  dignity  "  of  the 
Colony;  and  a  captain  of  the  Salein  militia  during 
the  Indian  war,  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  two  or 
three  times,  Speaker  in  1661,  and  a  man  of  promi- 
nence. "Hathorn'.s  farm,"  so-called,  was  situated 
on  the  western  slope  of  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Wallace  Hill,  including  the  meadows  at  its  base,  and 
was  undoubtedly  selected  from  the  unbroken  wilder- 
nesH  on  account  of  the  spontaneou.'i  growth  of  grass 
which  this  meadow  produced.  The  Indian  name  in 
this  grant  has  been  found  spelled  quite  differently  in 
different  record.s.  In  both  the  town  and  the  proprie- 
tors' records  the  word  is  almost  invariably  Nissequaa- 
»ick.  This  word  translated  signifies  the  two  pine 
place  (nmi,  two;  pines;  and  ick,  a  locative  par- 
ticle). This  word  has  never  been  applied  to  any 
Other  locality.  There  is  no  evidence  showing  that 
the  Indians  ever  made  Townsend  a  permanent  place 
of  abode.  There  might  have  been  two  large  or  pe- 
culiarly situated  pines  on  this  hill  which  served  them 
as  a  guide  in  their  journeys  from  Lancaater  to  Dun- 


stable, where  the  Nashua  River  joins  the  Merrinuic, 
which  was  one  of  their  favorite  fishing-grounds. 

In  1702  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  r,(]m- 
menced  issuing  paper  money  to  pay  debts  which  ac- 
cumulated from  the  expense  of  the  Indian  wars  and 
other  causes.  The  inflation  of  the  currency,  together 
with  a  strong  passion  and  greed  for  landed  estates, 
brought  to  the  surface  a  class  of  speculators^ who 
were  anxious  to  have  new  towns  granted  and  sur- 
veyed. 

In  1719  a  certain  number  of  men,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  whom  belonged  to  Concord,  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  the  grant  of  two  towns  at  the 
"  Westerly  side  of  Groton."  This  was  soon  after 
Groton  had  been  re-surveyed  by  Samuel  Danforlh, 
who  established  the  northwest  corner  of  Groton  on  the 
easterly  side  of  "  Wistequaset  Hill,"  thereby  giving 
to  Groton  the  gore  of  land  between  the  north  line  of 
that  town  and  the  south  line  of  old  Dunstable,  hav- 
ing the  east  lines  of  Lunenburg  and  Townsend  as 
they  now  are  for  its  western  boundary.  By  this  sur- 
vey Groton  obtained  large  portions  of  land  which  are 
now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  townships  of 
Pepperell  and  Shirley.  On  the  7th  of  December, 
1719,  the  General  Court  made  the  following  grant 
which  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  the  muuicipal  rights  of  the  town,  but  it 
is  the  base  upon  which  rest  the  titles  to  all  the  real 
estate  in  Townsend  except  Hathorn's  mile  square. 
It  is  here  given  entire  from  an  exact  copy  of  the  co- 
lonial records  : 

'Miiizo  Regni  Retjis  Georgii  Muyna:  Bnttamiw  Stxto.  At  a  great  and  Oen- 
ei-al  Court  or  Assembly  for  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  MuBsachusetts 
Bay,  in  New  England,  begun  and  held  at  Boston,  upon  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May,  1719,  and  continued  by  Prorogation  to  Wednes- 
day, the  fourth  of  November,  1719,  and  then  met,  being  their  second 
session." 

"Monday,  December  7,  1719. 
"  In  the  house  of  Representatives,  the  vote  for  granting  two  new 
towns  was  brought  down  from  the  board  with  AmondnienfB,  which  were 
read  and  agreed  to.  And  the  said  vote  is  as  follows,  vi/..:  Voted,  That 
two  new  towns,  each  containing  a  Quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  six 
miles  square,  be  laid  out  in  as  regular  Forms  as  Land  will  allow  ;  lo  be 
settled  in  a  defensible  manner  on  the  Westerly  side  of  Groton  West  line 
and  that  William  Tailor,  Samuel  Thaxter,  Francis  Fullam,  Esqrs.,  Capt. 
John  Shipley  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Wliiltemore  bo  a  committee  fully  em- 
powered to  allot  and  grant  out  the  land  conhiined  in  each  of  the  said 
towns  (a  lot  not  to  exceed  Two  hundred  and  fifty  acreu),  to  such  per- 
sona, and  only  audi  as  will  effectually  settle  the  same  within  the  space 
of  three  years  next  ensuing  the  laying  out  and  granting  such  by  the 
Committee,  who  are  instructed  to  admit  eighty  families  or  persons  in 
each  town  at  least  who  ahall  pay  to  the  said  Clommitteo  for  the  use  ot 
the  Province,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  for  each  allotment,  which  shall  be 
granted  and  allotted  aa  aforesaid  ;  and  that  each  peraon  to  whom  .such 
lot  or  lots  shall  he  granted  or  laid  out,  shall  be  obliged  to  build  a  good 
Dwelling  House  tliereon,  and  inhabit  it ;  and  also  to  break  up  and  fence 
in  three  acres  of  land  at  the  leaat,  within  the  term  of  three  yeara-  and 
that  there  be  laid  out  and  reserved  for  the  flrat  aettlod  minister  a  good 
convenient  Lot ;  also  a  Lot  for  the  school,  and  a  ministerial  lot  and  a 
Lot  for  Harvard  College,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  each  ;  and  the 
Settlers  he  obliged  to  build  a  good,  couvonient  House  for  the  woraliip  of 
God,  in  each  of  the  aald  Towns,  within  the  term  of  four  years  ■  and  to 
pay  the  chargea  of  the  neooaaary  surveys,  and  the  Committee  for  their 
service  in  and  about  the  premises;  and  that  'he  Oonmilttee  give  public 
jiotice  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  they  will  meet  to  grant 
allottments. 

"Consented  to  Saml.  SHtiTu." 
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Tlie  l,uwiialiii)H  of  Luneuburg  imd  Townseiid,  by 
this  order  or  grant  of  the  General  Court,  wore  called 
into  existence  from  the  "  countrie  land  "  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  from  a  territory  previously  called  Turkey 
Hills.  From  the  date  of  the  grant  till  each  of  these 
towns  was  surveyed  and  received  its  respective  char- 
ter, Lunenburg  was  called  Turkey  Hills,  and  Town- 
send  was  called  The  North  Town,  sometimes  Turkey 
Hills  North  Town.  The  committee  named  in  the 
grant  called  their  first  meeting  at  the  inn  of  Jona- 
than Hobart,  of  Concord,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1720, 
when  seventy-two  of  the  eighty  shares  in  North  Town 
were  taken  up,  some  subscribers  paying  the  five 
pounds,  others  paying  only  a  part,  and  others  noth- 
ing at  that  time.  Twenty-four  of  these  seventy-two 
shareholders  belonged  to  Concord.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  the  other  eight  shares  were  taken,  but  the 
names  of  those  who  took  them  do  not  appear  on  the 
manuscript  record  of  t'rancis  FuUam,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee.  This  manuscript  is  preserved  in  Harvard 
College  Library.  It  was  impossible  for  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  town  to  conform  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  grant.  The  Indian  war  of  those  days  delayed 
the  settlement  of  the  town  for  some  time  and  men 
hesitated  to  leave  the  older  settlements  for  fear  of  In- 
dian incursions.  The  "  convenient  house  for  the 
worship  of  God"  was  not  built  (in  part)  till  1730.  It 
was  a  rude,  cheap  house  and  the  only  one  in  town 
that  was  built  of  sawed  lumber.  Only  a  few  of  the 
men  who  met  at  Concord  with  the  committee  to  sub- 
scribe for  an  eightieth  part  of  the  town  in  1719  ever 
saw  the  town,  the  settlement  was  so  long  delayed. 
The  first  birth  in  Townsend  was  in  1728,  during  which 
year  a  few  families  came  here  from  Chelmsford,  Gro- 
ton  and  Woburn.  Some  men  from  Groton,  who  had 
land  here,  came  up  and  cleared  the  land  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  for  two  or  three  years  previous  and  returned 
home  and  spent  the  winter.  The  petitioners  of  the 
North  Town  for  a  charter,  in  1732,  signed  by  the  set- 
tlers of  the  North  Town,  represented  "that  the  town 
was  completely  filled  with  inhabitants,"  when  prob- 
ably there  were  less  than  two  hundred  people  in  toAvn. 
One  of  the  conditions  in  all  land  grants  was,  "  Pro- 
vided it  doth  not  interfere  with  any  former  grant." 
Dunstable  received  its  charter  in  1673,  or  about  fifty 
years  before  any  man  except  Major  Ilatborn  owned 
any  Townsend  soil.  The  North  Town  men  found 
their  east  line,  bounded  on  Groton,  running  north 
17  J°  east  from  Lunenburg  corner,  was  less  than  six 
miles  long;  so  they  interfered  with  a  former  grant  by 
pushing  their  northeast  corner  up  into  Dunstable, 
fearing  that  they  would  not  get  their  six  miles  square, 
as  was  promised  by  the  act  of  1719.  They  desired 
and  expected  their  east  line,  running  northerly  from 
Lunenburg  northeast  corner,  to  continue  "  north  seven- 
teen and  one-half  degrees  east,"  after  reaching  Groton 
northwest  corner,  and  penetrate  the  town  of  Dunstable 
in  that  direction.  This  created  a  bitter  controversy 
between  the  two  towns,  the  settlement  of  .which  has 


never  been  explained  and  no  one  knows  much  about 
it  from  the  fact  that  the  Dunstable  records  of  that 
period  are  lost.  In  1732  the  General  Court  scttleil 
the  miMer  partly  in  the  charter  for  Townsend  by  di- 
viding the  territory  claimed  by  Towjisend  between 
the  two  towns  ;  but  until  the  Province  line  was  estab- 
lished, in  1741,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  charter.  Town- 
send  had  no  northeast  corner. 

OlIARTKR  OK  TOWNSRNn. 

*'  Wlioreaeflie  uortlioi-Iy  pftrt  of  Turkey  Ililla,  flo-cHlled,  is  completely 
filled  wfU)  iulmbitants,  and  who  are  now  iibout  Bettlliig  a  loanied  and  or- 
thodox minister  among  them,  and  have  addreHsed  tliiw  court  that  tliey  may 
bo  set  ofT  a  difltrict  and  Bcp(a)rate  town,  and  lie  vested  witii  all  the  pow- 
ers and  priviioges  of  a  town  ;  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  his  excellency 
the  governor,  council  and  representatives  in  General  Court  assera  bled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, — 

"That  the  northerly  part  of  Turkey  Hills,  as  hereafter  hounded  and 
described,  be  and  hereby  isBet  off  and  aud  conRtituted  a  8op(a)rate  town- 
ship by  the  name  of  Townehend,  the  bounds  of  said  township  to  be  as 
followeth,  vict.  :  Beginning  at  a  heap  of  stones  at  tlie  nortiiwest  corner 
of  Lunenburg;  so  running  east  tliiity-two  degrees  and  one-half  south, 
three  thousand  and  Mty  rods,  to  a  lieap  of  stones  in  Groton  line  ;  then 
bounded  on  Groton  line,  north  seventeen  degrees  and  an  half  eaflt  one 
thousand  four  huudred  and  forty  rods  to  a  heap  of  stones  at  Groton 
northwest  corner ;  from  thence  running  due  north,  leaving  eiglity 
acres  out  of  the  plan  to  the  town  of  Dunstable;  then  running  from 
Dunstable  west  line  on  province  land,  west  thirty-oue  degrees  aud  an 
half  north  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  rods,  to  a  tree  marked  ; 
then  running  south,  thirty-six  degrees  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
Lunenburg,  where  the  bounds  first  began,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  rods.  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  containerl  be  construed 
to  effect  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land  called  Hatliorn's  fai;m, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  lands,  as  before  described  and  bounded; 
be  and  hereby  are  vested  with  the  powera,  privileges  and  immunities 
that  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  towns  of  this  province  are  or  ought 
to  be  vested  with.  Provided,  That  the  said  town  of  Townshend  do, 
within  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  publication  ol  this  act,  procure 
and  settle  a  learned  orthodox  minister  of  good  conversation,  and  make 
provision  for  hie  comfortable  and  honorable  support,  tu  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, June  29,  1732,  ordered  that  Mr.  Joseph  Stevens,  one  of  the 
principal  iuliabltauls  of  the  town  of  Townshend,  be  and  hereby  Is  fully 
iuipowered  to  assemble  and  convene  the  iubahiliints  of  said  town  to 
chose  town  officers  to  stand  until  the  anniversary  meeting  in  March 
next,  any  law,  usage  or  ciistom  to  (he  contrary  notwithstanding, 

"  Sent  up  for  concurrence, 

"  J.  QuiNov,  bpeuker. 
"  In  council  June  30,  1732,  Received  and  concuied, 

"J.  WiLLARD,  Sccretuiy. 
"  June  30,  1732,  consented  to  J.  Beloher." 

From  the  grant  it  appears  that  Townsend  acquired, 
in  1732,  about  forty-two  square  miles  of  land  instead 
of  thirty-sis,  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1719. 
Perhaps  this  liberality  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  General  Court  were  pnrt 
owners  of  the  North  Town  and  assisted  in  making 
the  survey  of  the  town.  Its  northeast  and  southwest 
lines  were  parallel,  the  northeast  line  being  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  southwest  line.  The  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Dunstable  was  about  two  miles  farther  west 
than  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  Groton  northwest 
corner,  so  that  the  northeast  line  of  Townsend  must 
have  been  more  than  nine  miles  long,  and  the  south- 
west line  more  than  nine  miles  and  one-half.  Prob- 
ably it  was  the  intention  of  the  General  Court  that 
the  proprietors  of  Townsend  and  Dunstable  should 
agree  upon  a  point  for  a  northeast  corner  of  Town- 
send  which  was  to  be  legalized  at  a  future  period. 

The  running  of  the  Province  line,  in  1741,  settled 
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many  disputes  about  land  titles,  and  certainly  was  a 
great  benetit  to  New  Hampshire,  which  received  a 
fresh  impetus  in  civilization  by  acquiring  from  Mass- 
achusetts twenty- eight  townships  which  were  chartered 
by  that  Province,  besides  large  tract  of  land  never 
incorporated  into  towns.  Dunstable  (then  in  Middle- 
sex County)  was  severed  in  twain,  the  larger  and  more 
eligible  part  being  left  in  New  Hampshire.  Town- 
send  lost  about  one-third  of  its  territory  by  this  line 
but  found  a  northeast  corner  of  the  town  located  con- 
siderably south  of  the  point  for  which  it  contended. 
Parts  of  Brookline,  Mason  and  New  Ipswich,  in  New 
Hampshire,  were  then  taken  from  Townsend.  The 
proprietors  of  Townsend  felt  much  uneasiness,  on 
account  of  their  loss  of  laud  caused  by  this  new  line. 
Jasher  Wyman,  who  was  clerk  of  the  proprietors, 
not  only  lost  his  land,  a  part  of  which  was  under  cul- 
tivation, but  his  improvements,  including  a  mill 
which  stood  near  the  spot  where  the  mill  situated 
nearest  to  the  State  line  in  Brookline  now  stands. 
Colonel  William  Lawrence,  of  Groton,  lost  about  four 
hundred  acres  of  non-resident  land,  and  John  Farrar 
was  forced  away  from  his  home  by  a  writ  of  eject- 
ment. 

Jonas  Clark  and  John  Stevens  were  also  losers. 
1  These  lands  are  now  in  Brookline.    These  losers  of 
!  land  petitioned  the  General  Court  at  different  times 
for  grants  of  land  to  make  themselves  whole,  and  the 
I  court  responded  favorably,  and  granted  tracts  of  land 
'  at  three  different,  times,  none  of  which  were  ever  any 
;  benefit  to  the  proprietors.     The  fourth  grant  was 
made  in  1785,  when  a  township  marked  No.  Ill,  on 
Rufus  Putnam's  plan  of  a  set  of  towns  in  the  extreme 
east  part  of  Lincoln  County  (now  Washington),  in 
the  district  of  Maine,  was  granted  to  the  proprietors. 
The  Townsend  people  never  received  any  profit  from 
this  grant,  and  the  township  itself  (which  is  now 
Charlotte)  was  not  settled  till  1810,  or  about  sixty 
vears  after  the  lands  in  Townsend  were  lost. 

The  town  of  Ashby  was  chartered  in  1767.  It  was 
taken  from  Fitchburg,  Ashburnham  and  Townsend, 
the  last-named  town  contributing  more  than  one-half 
of  the  territory  to  make  the  new  town.  The  only 
alterations  in  the  boundary-lines  of  Townsend  since  it 
was  chartered  were  caused  by  the  establishing  of  the 
Provincejine  in  1741,  and  the  creating  of  the  town  of 
Ashby  in  1767. 

There  were,  at  first,  two  divisions  of  land  out, 
running  northerly  from  the  river,  by  the  line  of 
Groton,  across  the  east  end  of  the  town.    In  1733 
a  third  division  waia  made  which  extended  nearly 
two  miles  west  from  Groton  line.    The  east  end  of 
the  "House  Lots"  abutted  on  a  "six  rod  way,  run- 
ning nearly  north  and  south,"  which  is  now  the 
road  leading  over  Nissequassick  Hill.     The  west 
.end  of  the  second  division  also  abutted  on  this  road, 
rwhich  was  the  longest  and  widest  highway  laid  out 
'by  the  proprietors,  now  in  use.    The  proprietors 
made  ample  reservations  for  roads.    Almost  every 


deed  closed  with  these  words:  "There  is  also  an 
allowance  for  a  way  whenever  the  town  shall  think 
it  necessary."  No  matter  how  rugged  and  precip- 
itous, marshy  or  ledgy,  whether  the  land  was  on  Rat- 
tlesnake Hill  or  the  rough  peaks  which  are  now  in 
Northern  Ashby,  that  ubiquitous  "allowance  for  a 
way "  was  sure  to  be  present.  The  road  entering 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town,  running  nearly 
south  for  a  short  distance,  then  turning  easterly 
and  running  about  half-way  from  the  State  line  to 
the  harbor,  to  the  point  where  one  road  turns  to- 
ward Pepperell  and  another  westerly,  vina  the  road 
between  the  first  and  second  divisions  then  laid  out. 
No  original  proprietor,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
court's  committee,  could  hold  more  thau  200  acres 
in  one  body,  although  he  had  a  right  to  one- 
eightieth  of  all  the  land  in  the  town.  Lots  in 
these  divisions  contained  about  fifty  acres,  and  are 
designated  in  the  proprietors' records  as  "original 
house  lots."  There  were  more  than  100  lots  in 
these  three  divisions,  and  was  it  determined  by  lot  or 
chance  where  each  man's  lot  should  be  located, 
nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  this  method. 
After  this  drawing,  when  the  fourth  and  fifth  divi- 
sions were  laid  out,  the  second  fifty  acres  or  more 
would  be  exchanged  by  these  men  with  each  other, 
so  that  their  lands  would  become  more  in  one  body. 
Sometimes,  if  a  proprietor  were  not  present  at  a 
drawing,  a  committee,  composed  of  men  of  their 
number  and  choice,  and  sometimes  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court,  would  designate  the 
lot.  At  this  distance  from  that  period,  not  much 
being  a  matter  of  record,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  precise  location  of  the  lands  and  houses  of  many 
of  the  first  settlers  can  be  designated  ;  and  if  it 
were  practicable,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  any 
description  that  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  peo- 
ple now  living  would  perhaps  be  obscure  and  with- 
out meaning  to  the  future  men  and  women  of  Town- 
send.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  are  worthy  of  partic- 
ular notice. 

Jasher  Wyman,  the  first  clerk  of  the  proprietors, 
and  who  filled  that  office  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  His  spell- 
ing and  language  in  the  records  are  excellent,  and  his 
penmanship  good.  He  came  from  Woburn.  When 
he  lost  his  property  and  land  in  New  Hampshire  he 
moved  back  to  one  of  his  lots  in  Townsend,  where  he 
died  September  19,  1757. 

Captain  John  Stevens  came  from  Groton,  and  was 
an  innholder.  Some  of  the  regularly  called  meetings 
of  the  proprietors  were  held  at  his  public-house.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  land  surveyor  and  the 
owner  of  more  acres  of  land  than  any  other  person  in 
this  vicinity. 

Ephraim  Sawtell  came  from  Groton,  and  his 
house  and  land  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  Harbor 
Pond,  his  house-lot  extending  northerly  to  land  of 
Jeremiah  Ball.     He  was  strictly  puritanical  in  his 
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views  and  acts.  He  was  moderator  of  several  of  the 
proprietors'  meetings,  and  lost  conHidorablo  by  tiie 
Province  lino  of  1741. 

Timothy  Heald  livedin  thesouth  partof  thetown, 
on  the  road  leading  from  the  first  bridge  above  the 
Harbor  Pond,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  a  trav- 
eler first  begins  to  lose  sight  of  the  Harbor,  going 
towards  "South  Kow."  Tradition  informs  us  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Nimrod,  and  that  he  was  noted  for 
his  destruction  of  wild  beasts.  He  lived  in  a  garri- 
son-house, the  ceUar  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Joseph  Stevens,  who  was  empowered  by  the  act 
of  incorporation  (o  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors, was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  of  strict 
integrity.  He  lived  on  the  second  lot  on  the  road 
leading  from  Jeremiah  Ball's  house,  northeasterly,  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  near  Pepperell  line. 

John  Wallace,  his  brothers  and  nephews  were 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  They  settled  on  Nissequas- 
sick  Hill,  which  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  Wal- 
lace Hill.  At  one  time  there  were  five  or  six  fami- 
lies by  this  name  in  Townsend,  but  at  present  there 
is  not  a  voter  in  town  descended  from  the  original 
settler  by  the  name  of  Wallace.  John  Wallace 
bought  his  farm  from  Thomas  Phillips  in  1734,  which 
was  situated  on  the  east  end  of  Hathoru's  farm,  abut- 
ting on  "the  six-rod  way."  They  were  coopers,  and 
introduced  this  branch  of  industry  into  this  town. 
This  business  has,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
brought  more  money  into  Townsend  than  all  other 
industries  added  together.  For  some  reason  unknown 
to  the  writer,  Joseph  Stevens  waived  his  right  of 
calling  the  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  and  this  duty  devolved  on 
Benjamin  Precott,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  who,  in  His 
Majesty's  name,  required  and  commanded  John 
Stevens  to  "  notify  the  proprietors  of  Townshend  to 
meetatthePublick  Meeting- House  on  the  lastMonday 
in  July,"  for  the  choice  of  town  officers  and  other 
purposes,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Daniel  Taylor  lived  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town.  He  owned  a  large  quantity  of  land  and  was  a 
slave-owner,  and  besides  he  had  much  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Isaac  Spaulding  came  from  Chelmsford  at  an 
early  date  and  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  Harbor 
Pond.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  and  the  first  deacon 
of  the  church  in  Townsend  and  one  of  the  selectmen 
several  times.  Our  limits  forbid  anything  further 
concerning  the  settlers  and  founders  of  this  town, 
quite  a  number  of  whom  were  military  men,  some 
holding  commissions  under  the  King,  and  again 
under  the  Commonwealth  after  independence  was 
obtained. 

Something  of  an  incomprehensible  character  comes 
down  to  us  from  these  bold  and  intrepid  men.  They 
appear  almost  within  the  environment  of  romance, 
rather  than  human  beings  struggling  for  homes  whefe 


they  could  enjoy  "freedom  to  worship  God."  Somef 
barrier,  always  overcome,  generally  interj)OHed  be-  ; 
tweeu  them  antl  success.  A  wildorness  wusdisplaced, 
and  in  its  stead  Ceres  and  Pomona  smiled  in  the  sun- 
light. A  savage  foe  lurked  around  their  cabins  and 
garrisons,  but  "the  anointed  children  of  education 
were  too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the  ignorant;" 
and  when,  after  a  long  time,  they  began  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  and  hymns ol' gratitude  ascended 
from  their  altars,  their  King  taxed  them  beyond  their 
endurance  and  compelled  them  to  draw  the  sword. 
Then  came  "  the  tug  of  war,"  in  whicli  they  were 
again  victorious.  Would  that  the  photographer's  art 
could  reach  back  and  give  us  the  forms  and  features 
of  these  brave  men.  But,  like  the  knights  of  olden 
times, 

*'  Their  swords  are  rust,  ■« 
Their  bones  are  dust,  ^ 
Their  souls,  we  trust, 

Are  with  tlie  just."  I 

Ecclesiastical  Affairs.— Agreeably  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  charter  of  the  town,  the  settlers,  soon 
as  possible,  placed  themselves  within  the  sound  of 
the  gospel  and  ordained  a  "  learned  orthodox  minia- 
ter  of  good  conversation."    Their  house  of  worship 
had  been  built  three  or  four  years  before  they  were 
able  to  settle  a  minister.    Before  they  had  a  minister 
they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  Groton,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, to  hear  Rev.  Mr.  Trowbridge,  traveling  through  j 
the  woods  on  horseback,  by  couples  (man  and  wife),  | 
and  crossing  the  Nashua  River  at  "  stony  fording- 
place,"  where  the  bridge  now  is  on  the  main  road 
between  Pepperell  and  Groton.  Frequently  men  went  ■ 
on  foot  the  same  route  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

At  a  town-meeting  in  March,  1784,  "  voted  to  choose  ' 
a  committee  of  three  to  piirchiss  a  lot  for  the  minis- 
ter." Presumably  this  minister  was  the  Rev.  Phine- 
has  Hemenway,  who  was  i^reaching  as  a  candidate, 
for  he  was  ordained  on  the  third  AVednesday  of  the 
following  October.  His  house  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northerly 
from  where  the  meeting-house  stood  on  the  hill. 

Rev.  Phinehas  Hemenway  was  born  in  Framing- 
ham,  April  2(3,  1706.  His  father,  Joshua  Hemenway, 
came  from  Roxbury,  where  he  received  a  superior  ed- 
ucation for  the  time.    He  was  town  school-master  the 
same  year  that  his  son  Phinehas  was  born,  and  a  man 
of  decided  convictions  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  i 
church.    Phinehas,  the  son,  grew  up  under  the  in-  | 
fluence  of  such  a  home,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  | 
College  in  1730.    No  traditions  as  to  his  person  or  i 
character  are  preserved  in  the  family.    He  was  the  j 
first  native  born  son  of  Framingham  to  graduate  at 
college,  and  was  elected  master  of  the  grammar  school  ' 
in  that  town  at  the  close  of  his  senior  year,  for  which  i 
he  received  the  annual  salary  of  £50.    He  married  ' 
Mrs.  Sarah  Stevens,  of  Marlborough,  May  8,  1739, 
who  survived  him,  and,  in  October,  1761,  she  married  ' 
Daniel  Taylor,  of  Concord.    He  died  May  20,  1760. 
The  church  book  of  records  kept  by  him  is  cousider- 
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jibly  mutilated,  but  it  contains  everything  from  his  pen 
that  has  been  preserved.  It  contains  the  church 
covenant,  which  is  the  only  piece  of  literature  whereby 
we  can  judge  of  his  scholarship.  The  church  was 
organized  with  sixteen  male  members,  whose  names 
were aa follows:  PhinehasHemenway,  Joseph  Stevens, 
William  Clark,  Nathaniel  Tailor,  Daniel  Tailor, 
Joseph  Baldwin,  John  Stevens,  James  McDonald, 
John  Wallis,  Samuel  Manning,  Jacob  Baldwin, 
Samuel  Clark,  John  Slowen,  Benjamin  Tailor,  Isaac 
Spalding,  Jeremiah  Ball. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  church,  some  of 
the  wives  of  these  men,  and  others  of  the  same  sex, 
were  received  into  the  church.  Of  this  number  we 
find  "  On  March  11,  1739,  Sarah  Hemenway,  ye  wife 
of  ye  Rev.  Phinehas  Hemenway,  having  received  a 
letter  of  dismission  from  ye  church  of  Southboro',  was 
received  into  our  church  fellowship  and  communion.'' 
During  Mr.  Hemenway's  pastorate,  which  covered  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty-six  years,  the  church  in- 
creased in  numbers  from  sixteen  to  seventy-nine.  The 
church  book  of  records  contains  (or  rather  contained, 
for  some  part  of  it  is  gone)  a  full  account  of  the 
names  of  the  church  members,  the  baptisms  admin- 
istered and  the  marriages  performed  by  the  pastors, 
together  with  some  examples  of  church  discipline. 
The  book  gives  an  idea  of  the  state  of  society  as  well 
as  the  fidelity  with  which  our  fathers  adhered  to  their 
church  covenant.  Then  the  black  and  white  races 
were  amicably  associated  together. 

"  On  December  14, 1735,  was  baptized  Andrew  Not- 
grass,  a  servant  child  of  William  and  Eunice  Clark." 

"  On  May  19,  1745,  Ama,  a  negro  servant  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Brooks,  was  received  into  full  communion 
with  the  church  of  Christ  in  Townshend." 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Dix,  a  native 
of  Reading,  born  March  23,  1736 ;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1758 ;  ordained  March  4,  1761, 
died  November  12,  1797,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  pastorate.  Mr.  Dix  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
sacred  calling  which  he  espoused.  He  was  dignified 
Without  coldness  or  arrogance,  cheerful  without  levity, 
and  strictly  courteous  and  condescending  in  his  de- 
portment. He  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
pastoral  duties  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
patriotic  sermons  delivered  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  he  labored  faithfully  for  "a 
crown  incorruptable,"  both  for  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple committed  to  his  charge.  He  was  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  as  a  writer  he  would  lose  noth- 
ing by  comparison  with  his  contemporaries  in  the 
ministry  or  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  church 
in  Townsend. 

Rev.  David  Palmer,  the  third  pastor,  was  born  June 
26,  176%,  at  Windham,  Connecticut;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  1799  ;  was  preceptor  of  New  Ips- 
wich Academy,  1798;  ordained  third  pastor  in  Town- 
iend,  January  1,  1800  ;  married  Ghloe  Kinsley,  of  his 
ative  town,  1794,  and  died  at  Townsend,  February 


15,  1849,  aged  eighty-one  years.  This  New  Year's 
day,  when  Mr.  Palmer  was  ordained,  was  a  complete 
holiday  for  Townsend.  A  great  company  assembled 
from  this  and  the  adjoining  towns  to  witness  the  cere- 
monies, and  after  the  exercises  closed  the  citizens 
generally  opened  their  houses  to  their  friends  and 
visitors  and  welcomed  them  to  tables  well  filled  with 
substantial  edibles  "  for  the  stomach's  sake,"  when  the 
coveted  grog  and  tempting  toddy  were  passed  around. 
This  was  the  last  festival  of  the  kind  in  which  all  our 
people  participated,  for  long  before  Mr.  Palmer  left 
the  church  militant,  and  before  his  successor  was  or- 
dained it  was  my  church,  my  minisLer,  riiij  mode  of  bap- 
iisvi,  and  sectarianism  began  to  unfurl  the  banner  of 
discord.  The  town  and  church  made  a  judicious 
choice  for  their  third  spiritual  adviser.  Mr.  Palmer 
was  decidedly  a  popular  man  in  all  social  relations, 
and  his  influence  as  a  townsman  was  felt  particularly 
by  the  children  and  youth  of  the  town.  During  most 
of  his  pastorate  it  was  the  custom,  among  their  other 
duties,  for  the  ministers  to  examine  the  teachers,  and, 
in  part,  to  superintend  the  schools.  The  teachers  and 
scholars  were  always  glad  to  receive  a  visit  from  him. 
Besides,  he  was  it  practical  educator  outside  of  the  pul- 
pit. About  twenty  young  men  fitted  for  college  with 
him,  some  of  whom  will  be  noticed  further  along  in 
this  work.  He  was  a  successful  pastor.  During  his 
ministry  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  added 
to  the  church,  sixty-two  of  that  number  having 
joined  in  1826.  He  was  dismissed  in  July,  1830,  after 
a  pastorate  of  thirty  and  one-half  years.  As  a  com- 
pliment to  his  integrity  and  from  motives  of  benevo- 
lence and  respect,  he  was  elected  by  the  town  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Court  in  1833  and  1834. 
Mr.  Palmer  lost  his  position  as  minister  through  the 
influence  of  two  or  three  men  of  wealth,  who  wanted 
a  pastor  that  would  or  could  better  combat  the  Unitar- 
ians and  their  doctrines. 

In  1829  there  was  a  disagreement  between  the  Or- 
thodox and  the  Unitarians  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
meeting-house,  both  parties  wanting  it  at  the  same 
time.  A  majority  of  the  town,  in  sympathy  with  the 
Unitarians,  gave  the  use  of  it  to  them  more  Sabbaths 
during  the  year  than  was  agreeable  to  the  Orthodox. 
This  was  resented  to  such  an  extent  by  the  Orthodox 
that,  on  one  Sabbath  morning  when  a  man  of  the  Uni- 
tarian faith  came  to  preach  after  the  congregation  had 
assembled,  they  left  the  house  in  a  body  and  never 
used  it  afterward.  After  the  Orthodox  seceded  from 
the  town's  meeting-house  the  Unitarians  had  occa- 
sional preaching  in  it  for  a  year  or  more. 

Rev.  Warren  Burton  supplied  the  pulpit  part  of  the 
year  1831.  He  was  the  author  of  "  The  District  School 
as  it  was,"  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  faithful  pic- 
tures of  that  institution.  He  was  learned,  eloquent 
and  witty,  and  "  truths  divine  came  mended  from  his 
tongue."  For  the  next  three  years  the  services  at  this 
meeting-house  alternated  between  the  Unitarians  and 
the  Universalists. 
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In  1836  Rev.  Ezekiel  L.  Bascom  preached  here  and 
ftatliorcd  ii  chiircili  coriaiHtiiig  of  twenty  five  nicm- 
hers.  Mr.  Biiscoui  was  a  man  of  attractive  personality 
and  a  iluont  Bpeaker.  He  was  formerly  settled  in 
Ashby.  For  six  years  he  held  the  oflice  of  Grand 
Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  in  Massachu- 
setts. Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  the  Rev.  Linus  H.  Shaw  received  a  call  to 
settle,  which  he  accepted,  and  he  was  ordained  De- 
cember 21, 1836.  There  was  a  drenching  rain  during 
all  that  day,  and  for  this  reason  there  was  not  a  large 
audience  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were  very  in- 
teresting, as  some  of  the  beat  talent  in  the  denomina- 
tion took  a  part.  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Ports- 
mouth, delivered  the  sermon,  and  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  was  given  by  Rev.  Charles  Belbidge,  D.D.,  of 
Pepperell,  who  is  still  among  the  living. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  a  good  scholar,  and  his  sermons  were 
well  written,  but  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker  he 
failed.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  short  pastorate  of 
about  two  years. 

From  this  time  till  1852,  when  the  First  Parish  sold 
their  meeting  house  to  the  Methodist  society,  the 
Unitarians  had  no  settled  minister.  Occasionally 
the  Universal ists,  as  well  as  the  Unitarians,  occupied 
the  house,  and  once  in  a  while  the  Restorationists, 
and  then  the  Metliodists,  would  have  preaching  in  it. 
In  1853  the  Unitarians  built  the  liouse  of  worship 
which  now  stands  at  the  Harbor,  and  the  Rev.  Still- 
man  Barber  preached  for  them  about  two  years,  after 
which  time  no  money  was  collected  for  the  support 
of  preaching  by  the  Unitarians.  Mr.  Barber  left,  and 
all  interest  in  the  denomination  melted  away  like  an 
April  snow-wreath. 

In  1852  the  Rev.  Samuel  Tupper  and  his  associates 
founded  the  Methodist  Episcopal  society  here,  in 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  church  and  society  has  had  a 
large  number  of  pastors,  of  different  grades  of  ability, 
who  have,  most  of  them,  passed  their  biennial  term 
of  service  here,  and  are  now  either  located  in  other 
fields  of  labor  or  have  joined  "the  silent  majority." 
In  1876  this  church  received  sixty-eight  new  mem- 
bers, the  result  of  a  revival  conducted  by  I.  D.  John- 
son, the  evangelist. 

The  Universalist  Restorationists  formed  a  society, 
in  1848,  at  West  Townsend,  and  Rev.  John  Pierce,  a 
young  man  of  good  abilities,  was  employed  as  their 
minister.  He  was  a  native  of  Lunenburg,  and  he 
began  preaching  when  he  was  quite  young.  This 
young  man  was  a  good  speaker,  but  he  died  soon 
after  the  Universalists  became  attached  to  him,  and 
was  much  lamented.  With  much  promptness  the 
brick  church  building  now  at  West  Townsend  was 
built  in  1848.  Some  of  the  Ashby  people  belonged 
to  this  denomination  and  attended  meeting  here  reg- 
ularly. The  building  was  dedicated  Jan.  25,  1849. 
Rev.  Stillman  Clark,  of  East  Jaff'rey,  N.  II.,  preached 
the  sermon,  which  was  well  received  by  a  large  audi- 


ence. There  never  was  a  Universalist  Church  here, 
which  vvorshii)ed  in  this  building,  but,  in  its  stead, 
the  UnivorHalist  Restoration  Society.  Rov.  Stillman 
(Jlark  was  the  first  minister,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Uev.  Vilrnum  Lincoln  for  about  two  years,  when  Mr. 
Clark  returned  and  preached  for  about  a  year.  They 
were  both  much  respected,  and  both  were  members 
of  the  School  Committee.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  member, 
Ibr  Townsend,  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1853. 

In  1853  this  society  employed  a  man  by  the  name 
of  R.  J.  Chapman,  who  remained  here  for  nearly  two 
years  before  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  was  dis- 
covered. 

In  June,  1855,  Rev.  C.  C.  Clark  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor over  this  Restorationist  society,  and  this  engage- 
ment continued  for  four  years,  when  he  went  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  remained  there  till  1863,  when  he 
returned,  andi  was  again  employed  as  preacher  till 
about  the  last  of  1865.  Since  the  close  of  Mr. 
Clark's  connection  with  this  society  the  Universalists 
have  had  no  preaching,  but  at  present  (and  for  a  few 
years  past)  Rev.  George  S.  Shaw  (Unitarian),  of 
Ashby,  preaches  here  every  Sabbath  afternoon. 

The  Baptists  commenced  here  in  1827,  with  Rev. 
Benjamin  Dean  as  minister,  although  they  had  a 
society  here  as  early  as  1818.  Members  of  the 
churches  in  New  Ipswich  and  Mason,  N.  H.,  and 
Harvard  met  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
which  was  afterward  formed  into  a  church,  consisting 
of  Asa  Baldwin,  Joseph  Walker,  Solomon  Stevens, 
Joseph  Simonds,  Levi  Ball,  Susanna  Holt,  ChloeBall, 
Elizabeth  Stevens,  Unity  Manning,  Lucy  Ball,  Chloe 
Stevens  and  Almira  Stevens.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  there  were  two  or  three  fami- 
lies in  Townsend  of  the  Baptist  faith.  These  people 
were  obliged,  by  law,  to  pay  a  tax  annually  for  the 
support  of.  the  town's  minister,  besides  being  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  contribute  towards  Baptist  preach- 
ing in  the  towns  from  whence  they  came.  At  the  annual 
town-meeting,  in  March,  1805,  the  following  article 
was  put  in  the  warrant:  "To  see  if  the  town  will 
consider  the  Baptists,  in  regard  to  their  paying  taxes 
towards  the  meeting-house  and  leveling  the  Com- 
mon." The  tax  for  moving  and  finishing  the  meet- 
ing-house on  the  Common  was  assessed  this  year. 
On  this  article  the  town  voted  to  abate  the  tax  set 
against  Joseph  Walker  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
town  also  considered  the  Baptists  inasmuch  as  to 
grant  them  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  a  certain 
number  of  Sabbaths  during  quite  a  number  of  years. 
Usually  their  meetings  were  (previous  to  1834)  held 
in  what  was  known  as  the  Battery  School -house, 
where  they  had  services  part  of  the  time,  but  not 
constant  preaching. 

The  church  record  for  May  20,  1833,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: "Chose  Rev.  Caleb  Brown  our  pastor."  This 
gentleman  was  here  until  the  summer  of  1835.  The 
Baptist  meeting-house  having  been  dedicated  during 
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the  earlv  pari  of  the  previous  wiuter,  and  the  church 
being  increased  some  in  numbers,  so  that  the  sur- 
roundings and  circumstances  began  to  be  more  favor- 
able to  this  denomination,  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  one  distinguished  in  the 
Baptist  denomination  for  a  pastor. 

In  Juue  of  this  vear  the  church  gave  Rev.  James 
Bamabv,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Lowell,  an  inviu^tion  to  settle  with  them  at  the 
anuual  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  church  records  concerning  his  install- 
ation here,  but  the  time  of  his  coming  is  recorded — 
"Sept.  2S,  133-5,  Mr.  Barnaby  removed  among  us  and 
entered  on  hit  labors."  A  large  number,  compara- 
tively, attended  the  meetings  during  Mr.  Barnaby's 
pastorate,  but  there  was  no  special  revival.  In  1S36 
the  church  contained  thirty-seven  members. 

After  the  short  pastorate  of  about  two  years,  for 
certain  reasons,  he  asked  his  dismission,  which  was 
rather  reluctantly  {^ranted,  both  pastor  and  church 
being  much  attached  to  each  other.  He  wasdismi^3- 
ed  October  S,  1S3",  when  he  moved  to  Harwich, 
where  he  was  installed  over  the  oldest  Baptist  Cnurch 
In  that  part  of  the  State,  and  where  he  remained  till 
his  death. 

R.ev.  Oren  Tracy  was  the  ne."^t  minister.  He  came 
from  Newport,  >"ew  Hampshire,  and  commenced  his 
labors  February  3,  1S3S.  There  was  a  very  pleasant 
intercourse  between  Mr.  Tracy  and  this  chnrcli  and 
people.  A  Bapti.Mt  Church  in  Fitchburg,  being  favor- 
ably impressed  by  3Ir.  Tracy,  gave  him  a  call  with  an 
offer  of  a  larger  salary,  when,  "  his  duty  "  pointing  in 
that  direction,  he  asked  his  dismissiou  iu  January, 
1341,  and  snoa  departed  for  that  place. 

In  the  spring  of  ISil  the  church  gave  a  call  to  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Redding,  who  was  regularly  installed  soon 
after.  He  remained  till  July,  1S44,  when  the  society 
"  voted  that  the  pastoral  connection  between  Rev.  Mr. 
Redding  aud  the  church  and  society  be  dissolved." 
The  cause  of  this  act  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  He 
>ff&3  a  good  writer  and  well  polishedin  his  manners. 

Rev.  William  C.  Richards  was  his  successor  for 
two  or  three  years,  wheu  the  semces  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Blood  were  secured  for  about  two  years.  He  was 
gcand-son  of  his  name  sake,  who  was  a  distinguished 
man  in  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Brown,  Rev.  Lester  Williams  and  Rev.  E. 
A.  Eattell  supplied  die  pulpit,  each  one  about  the 
=anie  lensrth  of  time,  from  1350  to  ISGO. 

liev.  George  W.  Ryan  eutered  upon  the  labors  of 
pastor  of  this  church  in  IS'jO.  Mr.  Ryan  took  con- 
siderable interest  iu  education,  and  served  on  the 
S.-hool  Committee,  iu  which  office  he  was  well  receiv- 
ed. The  Baptist  pulpit  has  heen  supplied  at  different 
times  by  the  theological  students  at  Xewton  for 
months  at  a  time. 

Rev.  Willard  P.  Upham  was  pastor  from  1S67  to 
1S72.  He  was  for  a  long  time  associated  with  tbe 
("herukee  Indiaus  as  missionary  aud  teacher,  aud 


I  afterwards  as  pastor  of  the  church  connected  with  that 
!  iutelligent  tribe.  He  had  considerable  experience 
also  at  other  places  at  the  west  His  pastorate  here 
was  the  longest  of  any  person  in  the  ministry  who 
labored  with  the  Baptists.  He  was  an  exceptionable 
preacher,  a  diligent  student  and  a  social  gentleman. 
He  was  an  invalid  for  some  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1877. 

Rev.  Oren  K.  Hunt,  a  graduate  of  Newton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church  in 
June,  187 4,  and  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1877, 
when  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  William  R.  Thompson, 
who  preached  very  acceptably  for  thb  church  and  con- 
gregation for  three  or  four  years. 

Rev.  Benoni  F.  Kellogg,  following  Mr.  Thompson, 
was  the  next  pastjr,  and  he  remained  about  three 
years,  and  wassucceeded  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Williams, 
the  present  pastor. 

The  early  records  of  the  Baptist  Church  are  so 
meagre  and  incomplete  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  as 
many  facts  and  dates  .-w  are  desirable.  From  its  be- 
ginuing  to  the  present  time  this  church  has  beea  the 
recipient  of  pecuniary  aid  from  "  The  Domestic  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  of  Masssachusetta."  No  ditii- 
culties  have  ever  disturbed  this  church,  and  there  has 
invariably  been  extreme  ucaaimity  among  the  church 
members,  its  friends  and  its  patrons. 

On  the  Slh  of  February,  1330,  the  church,  which 
left  the  town's  mceting-hou^e  with  ilr.  Palmer,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  "  The  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church  of  Christ  in  Townsend." 

The  tirit  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  William 
M.  Rogers,  who  was  ordained  February  16,  1331.  This 
young  man  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  his 
:  father  fell  at  the  battle  of  WatCiloo.    His  name  was 
i  Kettell,  which  was  changed  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
i  ture  to  Rogers,  the  name  of  one  of  his  uncles,  who 
gave  him  quite  a  sum  of  money.    He  was  a  raao  of 
much  discretion — had  a  winning  address — knew  just 
when  he  had  said  enough  and  was  a  popular  preacher. 
He  was  dismissed  in  July,  1835,  at  his  own  request, 
and  afterward  he  settled  with  a  church  in  B(»toti, 
where  he  died  in  1851. 

Rev.  Columbus  Shuraway  was  the  second  pastor. 
He  was  installed  January  6,  1836,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular he  was  an  houorable  man  aud  a  respectable 
preacher.    Mr.  Shumway  must  have  beeu  placed  in 
a  d^.licate  position,  and  crpericDced  all  the  embar- 
rassments of  being  tlie  siiccessor  of  a  first-class  mau. 
Uudouhteiily  too  much  was  expected  of  him.  Tlie 
uotice  of  his  dismissiou,  tendered  to  him  March  28, 
1837,  was  a  surprise  to  him,  from  the  fact  that  up  to 
that  moment  everything  on  the  surface  indicated 
unanimity  and  satisfaction, 
lier.  D.ivid  Stowell,  who  was  installed  June  28, 
I  1837,  as  t'-e  third  pastor,  was  a  man  of  good  intel- 
j  lectual  abilities,  on  account  of  which  he  was  selected 
I  to  fill  thb  pOiiiioD.   There  were  some  irregularities 
I  ill  his  conduct  during  the  latter  part  of  his  pastorate. 
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•which  caused  both  him  and  the  church  considerable 
excitement  and  trouble.  He  was  dismissed  by  order 
of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  August  15,  1843. 

Rev.  Luther  H.  Shelden,  the  fourth  pastor  of  this 
church,  was  a  very  active  man,  prompt  to  an  appoint- 
ment, and  alwa3rB  prepared  for  any  pastoral  work  to 
which  duty  called  him.  He  took  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  in  temperance  reform,  and  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  "  he  spoke  right  out  in  meet- 
ing" on  each  of  these  subjects.  He  was  ordained 
here  August  15, 1844,  and  continued  a  successful  pas- 
torate until  March  7,  1856.  In  proof  that  he  has 
taken  good  care  of  himself,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
he  is  now  (1890)  alive  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and 
preaches  a  part  of  the  time  with  the  same  force  of  his 
early  years. 

Several  candidates  then  entered  the  field  for  pro- 
motion to  the  pastorate,  and  April  28,  1858,  Rev, 
Elisha  W.  Cook  was  installed.  This  Cook  did  not 
"dispense  the  bread  of  life"  or  flavor  his  morals  with 
an  "extract"  that  pleased  this  church,  and  he  was 
dismissed  October  12,  1859. 

Rev.  Moses  Patten  was  ordained  June  7,  1860.  He 
was  not  a  fluent  speaker  or  a  man  calculated  to  give  a 
first-class  sermon,  but  he  was  of  amiable  and  exem- 
plary character  and  much  respected  by  his  people. 
Dismissed  April  27,  1863. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1863,  the  church  instructed 
ita  committee  to  employ  Rev.  John  C.  Hutchinson  as 
their  acting  pastor.  He  was  an  interesting  speaker, 
quite  original,  and  sometimes  eloquent.  He  was  in- 
terested in  his  calling  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to 
it.    He  was  dismissed  July  22,  1866. 

Rev.  George  Williams  was  installed  pastor  of  thb 
church  May  1.  1867;  dismissed  February  1,  1869. 

Eev,  George  H.  Morss  succeeded  Mr.  Williams 
June  17,  1869.  He  remained  till  April  10, 1873,  when 
he  was  dismissed. 

September  29, 1873,  the  church  invited  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Fay  to  become  their  acting  pastor.  He  was  a  live 
preacher,  a  close  student,  and  had  much  force  of 
character.    He  was  dismissed  September  12, 1876. 

Eev.  Albert  F.  Newton  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
this  church  September  5,  1877.  Mr.  Newton's  pas- 
torate of  about  four  years  was  passed  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably  with  this  church,  till  he  was  "  called  " 
to  a  church  in  Marlkorough,  with  which  he  is  now  in 
service. 

Meeting-Houtes. — The  first  frame  building  made  in 
Townsend  was  the  meeting-house,  which  was  built 
about  1729,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  house 
of  worship  was  built  in  Lunenburg,  which  was  in 
1728.  There  is  no  record  of  this  building  in  regard 
to  the  time  when  it  was  built.  Lunenburg  raised 
£200  ($88.88)  for  building  and  finishing  iU  first  meet- 
ing-house. From  records  concerning  the  cost  of  the 
bouse  in  Townsend,  it  appears  that  the  first  meeting- 
house in  this  town  cost  much  less.  It  stood  on  the 
hill  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Common  at  the  centre  of 


the  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  over  the 
hill.  It  was  a  very  ordinary  building,  and  it  was  con- 
tinually altered  and  repaired  as  long  as  it  was  used  as 
a  place  of  worship.  But  the  settlers,  owing  to  their 
poverty,  made  it  answer  their  purpose  for  forty  yeers. 

In  1770  the  town  commenced  to  build  the  second 
meeting-house,  concerning  the  location  of  which  there 
was  a  long  wrangle,  which  was  finally  settled  by  a 
reference  to  three  men,  each  coming  from  three  join- 
ing towns.  This  house  was  located  within  a  few  feet 
of  where  the  first  meeting-house  stood.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  these  referees  selected  this  spot  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  prospect  from 
this  standpoint.  Large  portions  of  the  towns  of  Lun- 
enburg and  Groton,  at  the  south  and  southeast,  with 
the  towers,  landscapes  and  white  farm-houses  of  these 
old  towns,  together  with  the  hills  and  mountain 
slopes,  at  the  west  and  northwest,  dotted  over  with 
fields  and  forests,  all  presenting  a  charming  panorama, 
caused  this  location  to  have  peculiar  attractions  for  our 
ancestors.  This  hill,  iu  a  deed  written  one  hundred 
years  ago,  conveying  some  land  on  its  eastern  slope, 
is  called  "  Mount  Grace."  This  meeting-house  was 
finished  so  much  that  it  was  occupied  during  the 
latter  part  of  1771.  Among  the  list  of  baptisms  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Dix,  this  is  recorded,  October  27,  1771  : 
"  Baptized  Guns,  son  of  Eleazor  Spaulding,  in  y'  new 
meeting-house."  This  edifice  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  house  for  which  it  was  substituted.  Al- 
though it  was  never  finished  where  it  was  first  built, 
it  was  clapboarded,  and  the  windows,  door  frames  and 
the  doors  were  painted  on  the  outside  the  same  year 
that  it  was  built.  This  edifice  was  the  towu's  meet- 
ing-house. Within  its  consecrated  walls  the  followers 
of  the  Master  worshiped,  the  citizens  devbed  plans 
to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  town,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  the  training-band  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  the  miliiia  law ;  here  the  "  Committee  of 
Safety  "  held  consultations,  the  selectmen  discussed 
their  duties,  and  the  smouldering  patriotism  of  an 
oppressed  people  burst  into  a  flam&  After  this  house 
had  stood  about  twenty-five  years,  there  began  to  be 
considerable  dissatisfaction  concerning  its  location 
so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  besides,  the 
building  needed  some  repairs.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining a  road  over  the  ledges  and  steep  grades  of 
Meeting-house  Hill  was  an  objection  which  had  an 
influence  with  many;  besides,  in  dry  seasons  there 
was  no  water  to  be  had  at  or  near  the  summit  of 
this  hill. 

In  March,  1799,  the  town  chose  a  committee  "  to 
find  the  centre  of  the  town  and  say  where  this  meet- 
ing-house ought  to  stand.''  This  committee  of  six- 
teen citizens  soon  after  reported,  recommending  the 
spot  where  this  same  house  now  stands  for  the  loca- 
tion of  their  meeting-house.  There  was  for  a  long 
time  much  disagreement  about  what  should  be  doue, 
some  wanting  a  new  house,  others  wantiugthis  house 
removed  and  enlarged  when  put  up;  but  finally  it' 
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was  agreed  to  remove  it,  set  up  and  renovate  it  with- 
out any  addition  except  a  belfry.  Two  brothers, 
Moses  and  Aaron  Warren,  took  the  contract  to  move 
and  set  up  this  house,  where  it  now  stands,  which  was 
done  in  1804.  Zaccheus,  Hezekiah  and  Levi  Rich- 
ardson were  the  carpenters  and  stone-masons  em- 
ployed by  these  Warrens  in  finishing  this  edifice. 
After  this  house  was  finished  there  was  great  satisfac- 
tion in  regard  to  its  location  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  and  desiring  to  make  it  more  easy  of 
access,  August  28,  1804,  the  town  raised  $300  to  be 
expended  in  leveling  the  Common. 

In  May,  1852,  after  sectarianism  had  done  its  work, 
Charles  Powers  and  others,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Methodists,  bought  this  house  from  the  Unitarians, 
turned  the  west  end  of  the  same  to  the  south  and  fit- 
ted it  up  into  two  flats,  in  its  present  style.  Since 
that  time  the  Methodists  have  rented  the  lower  part 
of  it  to  the  town  for  a  town  hall,  and  occupied  the 
upper  part  as  an  auditorium,  in  which  they  have  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  present  time.  It  has  been  judged  that  the  tower 
on  this  edifice  has  good  architectural  proportions,  and 
is  aa  well  adapted  to  the  main  building  as  anything 
of  the  kind  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Orthodox  Congregational  meeting-house  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  June,  1830.  Some  of  the 
men  who  seceded  from  the  town's  meeting-house,  just 
previous  to  that  time,  possessing  a  good  amount  of 
wealth,  and  not  lacking  either  in  enterprise  or  will, 
were  determined  to  have  a  first-class  church  edifice. 
With  much  unanimity  this  society  agreed,  both  on 
the  location  of  this  house  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  be  built.  This  fourth  meeting-house  in 
Townsend  is  made  of  brick,  and  in  every  particular 
is  much  superior  to  any  church  building  ever  erected 
in  town,  and  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  taste  and  good 
judgment  of  the  men  who  designed  the  same  and 
furnished  the  money  with  which  it  was  erected.  The 
clock  in  the  tower  of  this  church  was  presented  by 
Deacon  Joel  Adams  and  Samuel  Adams,  his  son. 
This  edifice  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  renovation 
in  1884,  at  an  expense  of  about  $5000.  An  entire  set 
of  stained  glass  windows  was  substituted,  the  seating 
arrangement  was  altered,  a  place  for  the  organ  and 
choir  was  located  on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  south 
side  of  the  pulpit,  the  auditorium  was  elegantly  fres- 
coed and  the  building  was  nicely  painted  both  inside 
and  outside. 

During  the  summer  of  1879  the  iron  fence  around 
a  part  of  the  Common  was  put  up,  the  ground  plowed 
and  enriched,  shrubbery  was  set  out,  flowers  were 
cultivated  and  the  park  at  the  central  village  was 
brought  Into  existence.  About  $1500  were  raised  by 
subscription  to  pay  for  the  fence  and  the  labor  in 
Betting  it  in  position.  Alfred  M.  Adams  and  William 
P.  Taylor,  living  directly  opposite  this  park,  contrib- 
uted the  moat  liberally  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  this  improvement. 


The  fifth  meeting-house  was  erected  at  West  Town- 
send,  by  the  Baptists,  in  1834.  It  is  a  commodious 
structure,  sixty-four  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  wide, 
with  posts  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  This  house  is 
a  facsimile  of  a  church  building  that  was  in  Fitch- 
burg,  which  so  favorably  impressed  the  building 
committee  in  regard  to  its  proportions  and  conveni- 
ence, that  it  became  the  model  for  their  meeting- 
house. In  1873  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  painted 
and  frescoed,  and  a  new  pulpit,  new  chandelier  and 
side-lights  on  the  walls  were  put  in.  The  Warren 
family  has  done  much  for  the  Baptists.  Levi  Warren 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands 
and  about  one-third  of  the  money  required  to  build 
this  house;  Moses  gave  the  bell  which  was  hung  in 
the  tower  when  the  edifice  was  completed;  Charles 
gave  the  clock  on  the  tower  and  the  one  inside  hang- 
ing in  front  of  the  gallery^;  and  other.s,  including 
Ralph,  Aaron  and  Dorman,  have  contributed  liberally 
to  assist  this  denomination. 

War  of  t^e  Revolution.— In  September,  1768, 
the  selectmen  of  Townsend  received  a  letter  from  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  requesting  them  to  call  a  town- 
meeting,  and  then  to  take  into  consideration  the  criti- 
cal condition  of  government  affairs,  and  to  choose  an 
agent  to  come  to  Boston,  to  express  there  the  views, 
wishes  and  determination  of  the  people  of  Townsend 
on  this  important  subject.  A  town-meeting  was  ac- 
cordingly called  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  when 
"Put  to  vote  to  see  if  the  town  would  comply  with 
the  town  of  Boston  in  sending  a  man  to  join  with 
them  in  the  convention  proposed  to  be  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  it  was  unanimously  complied  with.  Unan- 
imously voted  and  chose  Lieut.  Amos  Whitney  as  a 
committeeman  to  join  with  the  convention  as  afore- 
said." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  five  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  time  of  this  action  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
were  exciting  times  for  the  Colony.  Commerce  had 
come  to  a  stand-still  by  the  operation  of  the  "Stamp 
Act"  and  the  "Sugar  Act."  The  operation  of  both 
of  these  obnoxious  measures  was  defeated  by  non- 
importation and  smuggling.  In  1766  the  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  and 
importation  of  goods  was  greater  than  before.  Every- 
thing was  prosperous  for  a  short  lime,  but  in  1768 
the  obnoxious  "Revenue  Act"  was  passed,  which 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  enterprise  and  chilled  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  the  town  of  Boston  consulted  the  other 
towns  in  this  Province  in  regard  to  asserting  their 
rights  and  maintaining  their  liberties. 

The  firm  resistance  with  which  the  projects  of 
the  British  Government  were  received,  served  to 
strengthen  the  ministry  to  carry  their  points  at  all 
hazards.  Troops  were  stationed  in  Boston  to  intimi- 
date and  overawe  the  inhabitants  and  acts  more  se- 
vere were  passed  by  Parliament,  The  colonists  saw 
that  they  must  either  yield  with  abject  Hubinission  or 
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gaiu  their  rights  by  a  resort  to  armH,  and  they  did  not 
bositftte  between  the  alternativeH.  Thus  their  decision 
WHS  arrived  at  vvitli  the  greatest  deliberation  and  a 
count  of  the  cost.  The  people  of  Boston  were  fore- 
juost  in  resisting  the  unjust  measures  of  the  mother 
country,  and  they  were  nobly  seconded  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  other  towns.  Every  man  in  the  Province 
was  consulted  upon  this  all-absorbing  subject,  that 
they  might  know  what  they  could  rely  upon  in  case 
of  ojien  rebellion  against  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  January,  1773,  another  letter  and  a  printed 
paraplilet  was  received  from  tlie  town  of  Boston,  re- 
questing the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Townsend  to 
pass  such  resolves  concerning  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  free  members  of  society,  as  they  were  willing 
io  die  in  maintaining.  These  resolves  the  Bostonians 
requested  might  be  sen^t  in  the  form  of  a  report,  to 
their  Committee  of  Correspondence.  The  town  re- 
sponded to  this  suggestion  in  an  approj^riate  manner, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
record : 

*'At  a  town-meeting  of  tlio  inliabiUuite  of  TownshonJ,  legally  nBsem- 
bled  at  the  Public  Mceting-liouso  in  sjiid  town  on  Tuesday,  January 
1773,  ut  Kleven  O'clock  in  the  forenoon,  Janice  llasloy  wub  cboBOU  Mod- 
erator. 

"  Fo(('d,  to  choose  a  committco  of  five  men  to  consider  tlie  letter  of 
Correopondenco  from  the  town  of  Boston,  concerning  tho  rights  and 
privilcgea  of  this  Province,  and  report  such  Kcsolves  and  ineamu'Cfl  as 
may  bu  proper  (ur  tliu  town  to  come  into,  resjwcting  tho  eame.  Chosen 
for  said  committee,  Cui)t.  Daniel  Adams,  Deanon  Jonathan  Stow,  Capt. 
Daniel  Taylor,  James  Hoslcy  and  Jonathan  "Walhice. 

"  Voted,  to  adjourn  this  meeting  till  to-morrow  at  twelve  of  the  clock 
to  (his  place. 

"Met  lit  tlio  adjournment  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  6,  1773.  The  commit- 
niittee  cliosen  by  the  town  at  a  meeting  on  tl  o  Dth  of  said  month  to  con- 
sider the  ])re6eut  state  of  our  public  affairs,  particulnrly  as  pointed  out 
to  us  by  the  metropolis  of  this  Province,  reported  as  follows: 

"  1.  That  it  is  tho  opinion  of  this  town  tliat  tho  llights  of  tho  ColoniBts 
of  this  l*ro\  inco  in  particular,  as  men,  as  cln  iBtianB  and  as  subjects,  aro 
justly  stated  in  the  pam])hlot  sent  us  from  the  town  of  IJoeton. 

"2.  It  is  our  opinion  tliat  our  rights  and  liberties  do  labor  under 
divers  infringoincuta,  purticnlarly  in  refpcct  to  the  way  in  which  our 
money  is  taken  from  us,  by  which  our  governor  iu  3upi>orted,  and  in  the 
extensive  power  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  custonis,  and  by  a 
jnilitary  power  being  employed  to  keep  us  in  awe  and  bo  forth. 

"3.  7?(,'3o/(;cd,  that  if  tho  prevailing  report  concerning  the  Judgcsof  our 
Superior  Court  being  supported  any  other  way  than  by  tbo  free  grants 
of  the  People  be  true,  it  is  a  very  tlireatening  and  dangerous  innovatioD, 
directly  tending  to  corrupt  the  Streams  of  Justice. 

'M.  lir^oloed,  our  natural  aud  constitntioiml  Riglitd,  our  civil 
and  Keligious  liberties,  were  conliruu'd  to  ub  by  o\ir  charter,  purcbaeed 
by  our  ancestors  at  the  expense  of  mucU  fatigue  and  blood,  which  ren- 
ders the  poHsessIon  of  thcni  more  dear  to  us,  and  the  jiarting  with  them 
.more  grievoua,  and  lays  us  u  nder  stronger  obligations  to  defend  them  In 
nil  conbtitutiunul  and  scriptural  ways. 

*' 5.  Ite8ol(fed,  thiit  tbo  following  instructions  be  and  are  hereby 
given  to  our  Kojiresentativo  (vi/,,) :  that  he  use  bis  utmost  influence  to 
obtain  a  removal  of  our  present  burdens,  and  to  defend  our  liberties 
from  all  further  cticroachmcnlH,  and  to  enquire  into  tho  report  concern- 
ing our  .Superior  Judges  being  independent  of  tbopeo|)lo;  to  have  our 
unhappy  cinitimsfanceR  represented  in  a  true  light  to  our  Itightful  Sov- 
ereign, and  that  tho  General  Assembly  recommend  to  tlie  people  of 
this  Province  to  set  apart  a  day,  they,  the  Assembly,  shall  think  fit 
to  name,  fuf  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  that  wo  may  in  a  united  Public 
manner  spread  our  grievances  before  the  King  of  Kings. 

"  8.  Resolved,  thai,  the  town  of  Bi  ston  have  shown  a  true  spirit  of  pa- 
triotiHui  aud  a  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Province,  and  that 
our  siucoro  tlmnks  are  duo  to  thein  fur  their  aplrited  endeavors  to  dis- 


cover tho  (lunger  of  our  Bltnatiuri,  and  to  h-ad  us  in  the  way  of  seeking 
rod  reKH. 

"7.  Hcfioliii-d,  thfltn,  commitlpp  of  Ave  suitable  men  bo  chomin  to  ( Di  re- 
spotid  from  lime  to  tinui,  as  occasion  mny  roipilre,  with  tho  town  of  Pon- 
ton and  any  other  towns  that  have  or  Hhall,  from  a  senHO  of  our  oilUcul- 
tie-',  cumo  Into  Hucli  a  niothuti  (j1  uorrespondonce  and  conimunlcalion. 

*' The  above  Itepoi  t  being  lead  several  times  and  debated  uport,  and 
put  to  vote  1o  see  if  the  town  would  accept  of  tho  same,  passed  in  tho 
alfirmativo. 

**The  committee,  chosen  to  correspond  from  time  to  time  witli  tho 
town  of  IJoeton  and  other  towns,  is  as  follows  (viz.):  Daniel  Adams, 
Deacon  Jonathan  Stow,  Capt.  Daniel  Adunis,  Junies  Bosloy  and  Suimuol 
Planning, 

'*  Voted,  that  tho  town  clerk  transmit  an  authentic  copy  of  (be  forego- 
ing proceedings  of  this  town-meeting  to  tho  committee  of  correapond- 
euce  of  tho  town  of  Boston.  Daniel  Aoams,  Town  Clej-k.'" 

From  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  town  records 
may  be  learned  what  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
this  town  were  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  towards  her  Colonies.  They  considered  that 
the  course  of  the  mother  country  was  oppressive  and 
unjust  and  that  their  rights  had  been  violated. 

In  1774,  after  having  received  another  letter  from 
Boston,  and  having  also  heard  from  other  towns,  by 
letters,  concerning  the  tax  on  tea,  a  town-meeting 
was  called  January  11,  1775,  when  the  following  was 
recorded  : 

"The  town,  taking  into  consideration  certain  intelligence  received 
from  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Boston,  together  with  their 
request  for  intelligence  and  advice  from  the  several  towns  in  this  Prov- 
ince, passed  the  following  resolves  (vi?..)  : 

*'  Being  informed  of  the  late  proceedings  of  o\ir  fellow-countrymen  in 
Philadelphia,  relative  to  the  Kast  India  Company  being  allowed  to  send 
hirgo  quantities  of  tea  into  these  Colonies,  subject  to  tlio  payment  of 
a  duty  upon  its  being  landed,  we  do  agree  with  them  and  readily  adopt 
thoir  sentiments  upon  this  afTair. 

"  UcHolved,  that  we  have  always  been  uneasy  witb  the  plan  laid  down 
by  tho  Brilislt  Ministry  for  raising  revenue  in  America,  and  that  tbo 
present  situation  of  pur  public  affairs,  particularly  in  respect  to  a  late  act 
of  Parliament  in  favor  of  tbo  East  India  Company,  requires  ouv  atten- 
tion, and  therefore  further 

Resolved,  that  wo  stand  forth  in  the  ca\i6e  of  liberty  in  union  willi 
other  towns,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  spirited,  patriotic  town  of  Boston 
iu  particular. 

Resolved,  that  wo  earnestl}'  advise  that  no  tea  be  imported  into  this 
or  any  other  American  Colony  so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  a  duty,  payable 
upon  its  being  landed  bore. 

*'  Resolved,  that  wo  are  sorry  for  tbo  unhappy  diBagrconiont  butweeu 
this  and  tbo  mother  country,  and  \vo  earnestly  wish  to  see  harmony 
restore  d. 

*'Votcd,  that  the  preceding  resolves  bo  recorded,  and  a  copy  of  tho 
aamo  attested  by  the  town  clerk  bo  transmitted  to  the  committee  of  cor- 
respondence of  the  town  of  Boston.         Daniel  Auacis,  I'own  Clerk!" 

It  thus  appears  that  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts,  while  deliberating  on  the 
injustice  and  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
them,  were  not  entirely  without  hope  that  their 
rights  might  be  rciipected  and  "  harmony  restored.*' 
An  armed  resistance  as  yet  had  not  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Colonies. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  the  people  in  MasHa- 
chusetts,  except  in  Faneuil  Hall,  was  a  Provincial 
Congress,  holden  at  Concord,  October  11,  1774,  which 
adjourned  to  Cambridge,  and  of  which  John  Han- 
cock was  president.  At  a  town-meeting,  "Oct.  3, 
1774,  Jonathan  Stow  was  chosen  to  appear  iu  behalf 
of  the  town  of  Townshend  to  join  the  provincial  con- 
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gress  to  be  holden  at  Concord  on  the  lltli  of  Oct. 
Inst."  , 

In  1775  Captain  Daniel  Taylor  was  chosen  to  at- 
tend a  ProYincial  Congresa  at  Cambridge,  and  soon 
after  Israel  Hobart  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This 
congress  enacted  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  the 
militia  should  be  enrolled  as  minute-men,  who  should 
be  prepared  to  march  at  a  minute's  warning,  on  any 
emergency.  This  was  a  decisive  step,  which  shows 
the  grit  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  congress,  from  difierent  towns,  gave 
their  time  and  expenses;  others  were  paid  wholly  or 
in  part  by  subscription. 

The  town  voted  to  indemnify  the  constables  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  over  the  money  which  had  been  assessed 
by  the  Province,  into  the  hands  of  Harrison  Gray. 
The  people  were  exceedingly  aroused  at  this  time. 
The'e  were  the  defiant  measures  that  brought  on  the 
war  and  started  the  King's  troops  en  route  for  Con- 
cord, on  the  memorable  19th  day  of  April,  1775. 

Boston  at  that  time  was  suffering  under  the  ven- 
geance of  Parliament,  for  throwing  over  the  tea  and 
for  being  ihe  head  and  front  of  disloyalty.  There 
were  many  poor  in  that  town  out  of  employment, 
who  had  a  scanty  allowance  of  supply  for  their 
tables.  To  them  the  inland  towns  extended  the 
hand  of  charity  and  relief.  At  a  town-meeting,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1775,  "Voted  and  chose  a  committee  of  five 
men  to  forward  the  donations  for  Boston  and  Charles- 
town.  Chose  for  said  committee,  Mr.  Israel  Hobart, 
Capt.  Benjamin  Brooks,  Lieut.  Zachariah  Emery  and 
Mr.  John  Conant.''  Probably  each  man  of  this  com- 
mittee took  a  well-packed  sled-load  of  provisions  to 
their  suffering  friends  at  the  tide-water.  There  is  no 
other  record  concerning  this  transaction,  as  the  war- 
rants for  calling  town-meetings  were  not  always  re- 
corded at  that  time. 

At  a  town-meeting,  June  19,  1775,  "  Voted  to  pur- 
chase 50  Hogsheads  of  salt  for  a  town  stock.  Deacon 
Eichard  Wyer  chosen  to  go  to  Salem  to  purchase  said 
salt,  and  ordered  him  to  take  his  directions  from  the 
Select  Men,  who  are  to  give  security  in  the  name  of 
the  town  for  the  same." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  town  was  preparing  for  the 
fight  which  was  about  to  commence — the  opening 
scene  of  the  Revolution.  So  far  as  the  actual  means 
of  gaining  a  living  were  concerned,  the  people  of  that 
time  were  comparatively  independent.  They  took 
the  wool  from  the  sheep,  cleansed,  spun  and  wove  it, 
ready  to  be  made  into  clothing,  which  they  wove  in 
their  hand-looms.  Lighter  fabrics  were  made  from 
their  flax,  spun  by  a  foot-wheel,  the  thread  being 
graded  by  running  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  operative.  They  ground  their  own 
grain  into  flour  for  their  bread,  produced  vegetables 
and  meat  plentifully  for  their  tables,  and  laid  the 
rr.'ck  maple  under  contribution  for  their  sugar  supply. 
The  virgin  soil  yielded  abundantly  in  payment  of  the 
Ujil  of  the  huabaudman.    Luxury  was  a  word  not  to 


be  found  in  their  vocabulary  ;  and  tea  they  would  not 
use  after  it  was  subject  to  a  duty.  Salt  they  could 
not  produce,  but  they  exercised  great  prudence  in 
sending  to  the  coast  in  season  for  an  abundant  supply. 
For  the  expense  of  getting  it,  a  separate  tax  was  as- 
sessed on  all  the  polls  and  estates  in  town. 

The  alarm  to  the  minute-men  was  given  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon  on  the 
hill  where  the  meeting-house  stood,  about  noon. 
Without  doubt,  quite  a  number  of  Paul  Reveres 
tested  their  horsemanship  in  warning  the  patriots  of 
the  approach  of  the  "  ministerial  troops."  Ephraim 
Warren  was  plowing  on  his  farm,  a  little  to  the  south- 
east of  Townsend  Harbor,  when  the  alarm  was  given. 
He  immediately  detached  his  team  from  the  plow, 
and  running  to  his  house,  called,  "Mollie"  (he  mar- 
ried Mary  Parker,  of  Chelmsford) ;  "  the  regulars  are 
coming  and  I  am  going ;  give  me  my  gun."  And  he 
quickly  mounted  his  horse  and  started  towards  the 
coast.  He  arrived  at  Concord  early  in  the  evening, 
only  in  season  to  see  some  dead  bodies  and  a  few 
wounded  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  left  by  their 
comrades  in  their  hasty  flight.  The  resistance  to  the 
British  troops  at  Concord,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  yeomanry  of  the  Province  hurried  them  back  to 
their  ships,  makes  a  thrilling  episode  in  American 
history. 

"  Muster  Roll  of  Capt.  James  ITosley's  company  of  minute-mon,  be- 
longing to  Col.  William  Pi-escott's  regiment,  who  marclied  from  Town- 
shend  April  last  to  Cambridge  in  defence  of  the  colony  agaiiiat  tlio  mill- 
ieterial  troops  ; 

"James  Hosloy,  Capt.;  Ricliard  Wyer,  1st  Lieut.;  James  Locke,  2d 
Lieut.;  Peter  Butterfleld,  Sergt. ;  Benjamin  Ball,  Sergt.;  Lemuel  May- 
nard,  Corpl.;  Ephraim  Brown,  Corpl  ;  Nath'I.  Bagley,  Drummer  ;  Eb- 
enezer  Ball,  Daniel  Holt,  James  Sloan,  William  Kendall,  Daniel  Conant, 
Asa  Ileald,  Joseph  Rumrill,  Oliver  Proctor,  Daniel  Clark,  Richard  War- 
ren, Israel  Richardson,  Robert  Wangh,  Elijah  Wymaii,  Eleazer  Butter- 
field,  Benjamin  Hobart,  John  Brown,  Daniel  Emery,  Epliraim  Shofld, 
Zachariah  Emery,  Joseph  Baldwin,  William  Clark,  David  Gniliain, 
Thomas  Eaton,  Ebenezer  Ball,  Jr.,  .Tosoph  Shattuck,  I'tiumaM  Webster, 
Jr.,  Levi  Whitney,  Noah  Farrar,  Josiah  Richardson,  Jonatlian  Tatt, 
Isaac  Kidder,  James  Rumrill,  Jr.,  Jonas  Farmer,  Daniel  Shorwiii, 
Eleazer  Butterfiold,  Jr.,  Isaac  Boynton,  Ephraim  Brown,  John  Clerk, 
Jedediah  Jewett,  Dudley  Kemp,  Abel  Richardson,  John  Manning,  Jolm 
Emery,  Thomas  Wj'nian,  Henry  Dunytcr.'* 

These  men  were  paid  for  their  services  by  order 
of  the  General  Court  in  December,  1775,  and  they 
were  in  the  field  most  of  them  twenty-one  days. 
The  action  of  the  Townsend  militia  was  nearly  as 
prompt  as  that  of  the  minute-men. 

"A  Roll  of  the  travel  and  service  of  Capt.  Samuel  Douglas,  of  Town- 
shend  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  belonging  to  Coli.  James  Prescott's 
Regiment,  and  also  of  the  men  under  his  command,  who,  In  consequence 
of  the  alarm  made  on  the  19th  of  Apail,  1775,  marched  from  home  ibr 
ye  defence  of  this  Colony  against  tlie  niiuiaterial  troops,  and  continued 
in  theservice  till  called  back  to  take  care  of  the  Tories  in  sd  Town^lieinl. 

''Samuel  Douglas,  Captain;  James  Hildreth,  Drummer;  Oliver  Ilil- 
dretli,  Jona.  Uildreth,  Ephin.  Adams,  Abljah  Hildreth,  Joel  Davis,  Isaac 
Holden,  Ahner  Adains,  Abiier  Brooks,  Benjamin  Wilson,  Benjamin 
Brooks,  Abel  Porter,  Daniel  Campbell,  Samuel  Scripture,  Robert  Camp- 
bell, Benjamin  Adams,  Joseph  Giles,  Andrew  Sei^rles,  Jonathan  Goss." 

These  men  were  in  the  service  five  days,  and  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1776,  the  General  Court  ordered  thera 
to  be  paid.  Captain  Douglas  received  £1  78,  Id,  and 
the  men  123.  dd.  2qr.  each. 
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These  two  rolls  were  copied  from  the  " Lexington 
Alarm  RoUb,"  vol.  xii.  pp.  115,  42,  in  the  State 
archivoH.  The  captains  of  these  companies  made 
oath  before  Israel  Ilobart,  Etiq.,  that  tliey  were  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  travel,  term  oi'  service  and  the  days 
of  the  month  on  which  the  service  was  rendered,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Townsend  had  seventy-three 
men  who  quickly  responded  to  the  "alarm  "  on  that 
memorable  19th  of  April. 

The  title  of  the  roll  of  Captain  Douglas'  company 
is  instructive  in  regard  to  the  feeling  here  among  the 
people  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  ;  for  it 
appears  that  this  company  "  was  called  back  to  take 
care  of  the  tories  in  sd  Townshend."  Most  of  the 
Townsend  men  who  did  not  favor  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence were  near  neighbors  of  Douglas  and  his 
soldiers.  It  appears  from  the  records  that  Townsend 
had  quite  a  number  of  men  who  were  loyal  to  the 
King,  some  of  whom  left  the  Province.  Both  of  these 
rolls  designate  the  British  soldiers  as  "ministerial 
troops"  instead  of  His  Majesty's  troops,  which  rather 
indicates  that  the  colonists  considered  that  the  King 
had  bad  advisers,  and  that  the  British  ministry  might 
perhaps  be  induced,  in  using  deliberation  and  reason, 
and  guided  by  wisdom,  to  consider  and  reconsider 
some  of  the  acts  that  bore  so  heavily  upon  them. 

The  assembling  of  the  soldiers  around  Boston  in 
1775  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  colonists,  as  it 
showed  them  the  need  of  arms,  blankets  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  The  acquaintance  there  formed, 
the  discussions  of  future  operations  agaiust  their  ene- 
mies and  the  necessity  of  well-concerted  action,  all 
strengthened  their  determination  to  be  free.  A  large 
portion  of  the  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  who 
responded  to  the  alarm  re-enlisted  and  served  more 
or  less  during  the  war  with  different  captains  and  in 
companies  from  different  towns. 

The  summer  of  1775  was  extremely  hot  and  dry, 
much  more  so  than  any  since  the  settlement  of  the 
town  ;  there  were  small  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  on  dry  land  failed  entirely ;  of  hay  not  over  half 
a  crop  was  raised.  There  was  also  much  sickness  in 
town;  many  families  suffering  from  the  diseases  of 
dysentery  and  fevers,  which  in  many  cases  were  long 
and  severe.  The  number  of  deaths  in  town  was  unu- 
sually large.  Add  to  this  the  absence  of  so  many 
heads  of  families  in  the  army,  and  the  keen  anxiety 
concerning  the  affairs  of  tne  Province,  and  we  can 
have  some  idea  of  the  depressed  condition,  the  trials 
and  struggles  of  this  first  year  of  the  war. 

The  exact  number  of  men  from  Townsend  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  is  not  known;  thirty-five  of 
them  were  in  Captain  Henry  Farwell's  company, 
made  up  principally  from  Groton  and  Townsend  sol- 
diers. Oliver  Stevens,  in  Captain  Wyman's  company, 
was  wounded  and  died  in  prison.  Archibald  Mcin- 
tosh, of  Townsend,  was  killed  in  this  action. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  were  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  men  constantly  in  the  army 


from  this  town  until  the  British  evacuated  Boston  in 
March,  177(1.  One  great  mistake  in,l(he  war  was  the 
short  lerni  of  enlistments,  just  as  it  was  in  the  War  of 
the  licbcllion.  About  as  soon  as  some  of  the  recruits 
began  to  be  worth  anything  to  the  government  their 
term  of  service  expired  and  they  were  mustered  out. 

In  1776  Oliver  Prescott,  of  Groton,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  in  that  capacity  he  organized 
the  militia  of  Middlesex  County  into  eight  companies 
constituting  a  regiment  of  drafted  soldiers  under  fifty 
years  of  age. 

Company  No.  8,  in  this  regiment,  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Thomns  Warren,  of  Townsend.  There 
were  sixty  men  in  this  company,  thirteen  of  whom 
belonged  to  Townsend,  and  their  names  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

TliomaH  WniTon,  captain  ;  Sainuel  Maynard,  corporal  ;  Robert  Waupli, 
corporal  ;  Wiillnm  Maliriing,  Joel  Baria,  Sanuiol  ■W3'nian,  JoDatlian 
Bowers,  Davhl  Holt,  'Williani  Clnrk,  Asa  Morroll,  HinclmmQ  "Warren, 
Epbraim  Warden,  Timothy  Warren. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that,  under  the  severe 
pressure  of  a  harassing  war,  when  all  resources  were 
heavily  drawn  upon  to  furnish  arms,  ammunition, 
clothes  and  provisions  for  the  army,  to  supply  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  and  to  meet  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  money 
among  the  people  was  not  only  exceedingly  scarce;  but 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  successive  drafts  for  sol- 
diers, laborers  were  in  great  demand,  and  their  ser- 
vices commanded  exorbitant  prices.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  prices  of  all  commodities,  and  articles 
of  consumption,  rose  in  proportion.  This  was  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  affairs.  Every  kind  of  goods  was  held 
at  a  high  price,  altjiough  no  one  had  money  to  buy 
with.  The  General  Court  passed  an  act  dividing  the 
State  into  districts,  and  ordered  that  a  committee 
should  be  chosen  in  each  district  to  fix  upon  the 
prices  of  labor  and  provisions.  This  plan  operated 
unequally,  and  was  given  up,  as  the  people  would  not 
submit  to  it. 

At  this  time  the  people  began  to  feel  the  heavily- 
pressing  burdens  of  the  war,  and  began  to  devise 
means  to  equalize  the  same  among  themselves.  At 
the  March  meeting,  1777,  the  town  "voted  to  choose 
a  committee  of  five  men  to  estimate  all  the  past  ser- 
vices done  in  the  war  by  men  of  this  town  ;  Thomas 
Warren,  James  Hosley,  Daniel  Adams,  Richard 
Wyer  and  Levi  Whitney  were  chosen  for  said  com- 
mittee." The  report  of  this  committee  is  spread  on 
the  town  records,  and  the  sums  awarded  to  the  sol- 
diers are  certainly  small.  The  expense  was  made 
into  a  tax  "  on  the  several  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
and  that<  the  polls  pay  one-half  of  said  rait." 

In  addition  to  all  other  embarrassments  under 
which  the  patriotic  citizens  were  laboring,  was  the 
discouraging  influence  of  about  a  dozen  men  in  this 
town  who  were  Tories.  These  men,  for  more  than 
two  years,  had  clandestinely  opposed  all  measures 
which  tended  to  resist  the  au  thority  of  Great  Britain. 
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They  were  intelligent,  most  of  them,  and  lived  on 
Nissequassick  Hill,  and  during  the  time  that  ihe  sol- 
diers were  absent — after  the  alarm  of  the  19th  of 
April — they  were  offensively  outspoken  and  disagree- 
able. It  was  during  this  year  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  every  man  to  show  his  colors,  as  public  opin- 
ion demanded  every  able-bodied  citizen  to  give  his 
individual  support  to  the  American  cause,  or  be  ex- 
posed to  public  indignation,  to  prosecutions  before  a 
special  court  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  to  impris- 
onment, or  to  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  Occasionally 
they  were  obliged  to  uncover  their  heads,  and,  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  majesty  of  the  town,  to 
promise  greater  love  for  the  American  cause  and  a 
strict  corformity  to  the  popular  will. 

The  selectmen  reported  the  names  of  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  pa- 
triots, and  who  were  considered  dangerous.  There 
were  eight  of  them,  viz. :  Isaac  Wallace,  William 
Wallace,  David  Holden,  Jonathan  Wallace,  Ebenezer 
Giles,  Joshua  Smith,  Eeuben  Tucker  and  Seth  John- 
son. Jonathan  Wallace  and  Ebenpzer  Giles  were  ex- 
cused after  a  rigid  examination.  There  were  others 
besides  these  men,  some  of  whom,  when  the  excite- 
ment was  at  its  height,  precipitantly  left  the  town. 
The  most  prominent  Townsend  man  who  was  loyal  to 
the  Crown  and  British  ministry  was  Joseph  Adams,  a 
physician.  He  came  to  this  town  from  Lincoln, 
married  Miss  Lovy  Lawrence,  of  Lincoln,  December 
19,  1774.  He  owned  a  farm  in  Townsend  and  one  in 
Pepperell,  both  of  which,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
were  sold  under  the  confiscation  act  by  James  Locke, 
who  was  appointed  agent  by  the  Judge  of  Probate. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  with  his  cred- 
itors, consisting  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dix,  Captain  Joseph 
Adams  and  others.  He  left  early  in  the  struggle  and 
went  to  England,  and  died  at  Liscard,  Cornwall, 
February  3,  1803. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  considerable  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  absentees,  or  runaway  tories, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning to  the  places  that  were  once  their  homes.  To 
this  the  patriots  never  consented.  On  the  17th  of 
April,  1783,  the  town  of  Boston  sent  a  letter  concern- 
ing these  absentees,  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  directed, — "To  the  com- 
mittee of  Correspondence.  &c.,  the  Selectmen  of  the 
Town  or  Plantation  of  Townsend,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Town  or  Plantation."  The  tone  of  this 
meeting  had  the  regular  Faneuil  Hall  ring  to  it. 
The  preamble  to  their  action  set  forth  the  case  of  the 
absentees  in  their  true  light  at  considerable  length, 
stating  the  duty  of  each  town  to  practice  their  rights. 
One  resolution  only  was  passed  which  covered  the 
whole  subject : 

■•]l£80LV»B,  Tliat  thii!  Towu  will  at  all  times  (as  tljey  have  done),  to 
the  uttuodC  of  their  Puwer,  OpI>08e  every  Eueiny  to  the  jnflt  Bights  and 
Lttjertiee  of  3lAiiklud;  And  tliat  after  eo  v/icked  a  coiia]>iracy  agulust 
thoee  High l£  and  Liberties,  by  certaiu  Ingrates,  most  uf  them  Halives 


of  these  States,  and  who  have  been  llefugees  and  declared  Traitors  to 
their  Country,  it  is  the  opinioo  of  this  Town,  that  they  ought  never  to 
be  suffered  to  return,  but  be  excluded  froui  having  Lot  or  Portion 
among  us." 

Townsend,  at  a  town-meeting  on  the  12th  of  May 
following,  voted  not  to  allow  the  return  of  the  ab- 
sentees, and  that  the  selectmen  communicate  the 
vote  of  the  town  to  the  town  of  Boston.  All  the  towns 
on  the  coast,  as  well  as  Boston,  had  more  interest  in 
the  return  of  theseTories  than  the  inland  towns,  for 
more  of  them  belonged  in  these  towns. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1775,  General  Gage  made 
a  proposal  "  that  those  persons  in  the  country  who 
inclined  to  move  into  Boston  with  their  effects 
might  have  liberty  to  do  so  without  molestation." 
To  this  the  Provincial  Congress  assented,  and  officers 
were  appointed  to  grant  permits,  and  a  large  number 
of  Loyalists  availed  themselves  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  British  guns.  There  are  good  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing that  two  or  more  of  the  Townsend  Tories  took 
advantage  of  this  chance  of  escape,  for  their  names, 
as  far  as  is  known,  never  appeared  afterward  on  any 
records  of  the  town. 

All  along  through  the  war  there  were  repeated  calls 
upon  the  town  for  soldiers.  Sometimes  a  few  left  at 
a  time  and  joined  companies  in  other  towns.  William 
Kendall,  third  sergeant,  Joseph  Putney  and  Jedediah 
Jewett,  of  Townsend,  were  in  Captain  Jonathan  Davis' 
company,  of  Harvard.  Perhaps  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  war  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  when  Burgoyne  was  marching  for  Albany 
with  his  army.  The  Generai  Court  ordered  thither 
a  portion  of  the  troops  from  several  counties,  June  27, 
1777.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  volunteers  enlisted, 
and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  General  Gates  and 
General  Arnold,  who  at  that  time  was  the  bravest  of 
the  brave.  The  following  is  a  roll  of  one  of  these 
volunteer  companies  : 

"State  of  Massachusetts.  Capt.  James  Hobley's  Muster  Holl  of 
Volunteers,  who  turned  out  of  the  towns  of  Townshond,  Pepperell  and 
Ashby,  and  marched  with  him  to  tlie  assistance  of  Major-Geiieral  Gates, 
agreeable  to  a  Resolve  of  the  General  Court  of  said  State,  upon  Septem- 
ber 22d,  1777,  in  the  Regiment  whereof  Jonathan  Ueed  is  Colonel.  James 
Hosley,  Gapt.  ;  Asa  Kendall,  Lieut.;  Natli*,  Sartell,  Lieut.;  Daniel 
Adams,  Clerk  ;  Lemuel  Patta,  Sergt.  ;  Thomas  Shattuck,  Sergt.  ;  Asa 
Shedd,  Sergt.  ;  Benjamin  Whitney,  Sergt.  ;  Abram  Clark,  Lieut.  ;  Abne[' 
Adams,  Sei-gt.  ;  Nath'.  Uailey,  Sergt.  ;  David  Ileywaid,  Sergf.  ;  Elijali 
Wyinan,  Sergt.  ;  Benjt^.  Adams,  Corpl. ;  Jedidiah  Jewett,  Corpl.  ;  Joseph 
Lawrence,  Corpl.  ;  John  Boynton  ;  William  Stevens,  Corpl.  ;  Thomas 
Fisk,  Corpl.  ;  Samuel  Stone,  Corpl.  ;  Abel  Rlclmrdson,  Corpl.  ;  'VVilliani 
Prescott,  lilsq.,  formerly  Colonel  ;  Henry  Wood,  Esq.,  formerly  Major  ; 
Samuel  Stone,  Major  in  the  Militia.  Privates  :  James  Campbell,  John 
Emery,  John  Euton,  Isaac  Farrar,  James  Giles,  Jonas  Farmer,  James 
Green,  James  Hildreth,  Benjamin  Ball,  Joshua  Hosley,  Samuel  Hon 
shaw,  Abel  Hildretl],  Benj"^.  Hudson,  Daniel  Jewell,  Aba  Kendall,  .Ir., 
David  Locke,  Thomas  Lawreuce,  Joseph  Baldwin,  Abner  Brooks,  Abra- 
\mn\  Boynton,  Sampson  Bowers,  Jouas  Baldwlu,  Daniel  Butterfield, 
Isaac  Blood,  Daniel  Clark,  John  Locke,  John  Manning,  John  Stevens, 
Ricliard  Stevens,  Samuel  Seward,  Nath'.  Sartell,  Jr.,  Daniel  Sherwin, 
Jr.,  William  Tarhell,  Samuel  Wright,  Jr.,  Joseph  Walkor,  Jacob  Wriglit, 
Timothy  Warren,  Pomp  Pliillls,  John  Emerson,  Nathan  Lovojoy,  Tim- 
othy Hodgman." 

These  volunteers  were  in  the  service  one  month 
and  Ijfteen  days,  and  the  pay  of  the  privates  was  £3 
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15s.,  that  of  the  oflicers  being  nboiit  sixty  per  cent, 
more  than  tliat  of  the  men.  Tliia  was  oneol'themoHt 
effici(!nt  military  companies  lliatwent  to  tlio  war  from 
this  part  of  Middlesex  County.  Colonel  Prescott,  the 
hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  two  of  his  subordinate  offi- 
cers carried  their  guns  and  served  in  the  ranks  of  this 
corps,  which,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1777,  assisted  in 
the  surrender  of  the  haughty  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

During  the  year  1778  town-meetings  followed  in 
rapid  succession  ;  the  fourth  one,  on  May  11th,  was 
called  "  to  see  if  the  town  will  come  into  some  method 
that  will  be  effectual  to  raise  the  men  called  for  of 
said  town,  for  the  public  service,  by  the  resolves  of  the 
General  Court,  April  20,  1778."  At  this  meeting 
voted  to  give  £130  to  each  of  the  Continental  men 
and  £80  to  each  of  the  militiamen.  It  must  be  kept  in 
remembrance  that  when  the  war  commenced,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  was  at  its  height,  and  the  pay 
was  comparatively  good  ;  after  this  period  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  regular  system  for  keeping 
our  quota  full.  Besides  this,  the  seat  of  war  was  so 
much  farther  from  home  than  at  first  that  there  was 
more  dread  to  enlist.  Townsend  had  two  militia  com- 
panies, organized  about  1774,  known  as  the  "North 
Company  "  and  the  "South  Company."  These  compan- 
ies are  called  the  "  training-bands  "  in  the  records.  The 
men  of  the  town  were  enrolled  from  sixteen  to  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  in  these  two  companies,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  being  the  old  county  road. 
Whenever  a  call  was  made  for  troops  from  this  town, 
these  soldiers  would  meet  and  equalize  the  number 
of  men  each  company  was  obliged  to  furnish.  Gen- 
erally the  soldiers  from  this  town,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  war,  received  bounties,  but  some  went  for  less 
bounty  than  was  offered  by  the  town  at  that  time. 
In  some  instances  members  of  these  two  companies 
cast  lots  among  themselves  to  see  who  should  go. 
The  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  had  to  shoulder  his 
musket  and  march,  or  hire  a  substitute.  The  number 
of  men  who  could  afford  to  hire  a  substitute  was  lim- 
ited. One  fact  is  worthy  of  record :  Townsend  sent 
no  man  to  the  war  except  its  own  sons  and  citizens. 

The  following  list  of  names  is  the  only  roll  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Townsend. 
Names  of  the  six  months'  men  in  the  continental  ser- 
vice for  1780 — travel,  220  miles  : 

"  EIo(V/,or  BnUorflold,  WiUiani  Stacoy,  Taafic  Spiitdilig,  Joliu  Sherwin, 
]'otoi-  Aclunia,  .lonatlian  Wheolock,  Bcnjtunin  Hill,  TinioUiy  Shattiicli, 
Bouj".  "VVothorboe." 

In  June,  1779,  a  town-meeting  was  called,  with  this 
article  in  the  warrant:  "  To  see  what  the  town  will 
give  to  the  men  for  the  nine  months'  continental  ser- 
vice, rather  than  proceed  to  a  draught."  On  this 
article  "  voted  to  offer  each  soldier  of  our  quota  of 
nine  months'  men,  1000  dollars,  or  ninety  bushels  of 
rye.'' 

During  the  last  years  of  the  war  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency  deranged  all  business  transactions  and 
caused  much  excitement.    The  mother  country  had 


flooded  the  States  with  counterfeit  scrip,  so  that  even- 
tually j)apcr  money  became  entirely  valueless.  One 
dollar  in  Bpecio  varied  in  value  from  $4.50,  in  1778, 
to  $1C6,  in  1781,  compared  with  Continental  scrip.  In 
July,  1781,  the  town  voted  to  raise  £40,000  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  war,  and  £C0U0  to  make  up  the 
salary  of  ilev.  Samuel  Dix. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  this  dim  abstract  of  the 
part  which  Townsend  took  in  this  great  struggle  for 
constitutional  freedom  does  not  do  justice  either  to 
the  subject  or  to  the  men  who  engaged  in  it.  They 
were  poor,  they  had  "foes  within"  in  the  heartless 
gang  of  Tories  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  they 
fought  against  great  odds,  and  nothing  but  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  rectitude  of  their  course  gave  them 
success.  Looking  back  over  these  scenes,  they  rise 
up  before  the  mind  like  things  coming  from  dream- 
land. 

"  'Ti3  like  a  dream  when  one  awakes, 

This  vision  of  the  scenes  of  old  ; 
'Tia  like  the  moon  when  mornifg  breaks, 

'Tis  like  a  tale  round  watch-fires  told." 

The  Shayb  Rebellion. — At  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution the  country  was  in  a  demoralized  condition. 
Nearly  all  the  available  wealth  of  the  people,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  had  been  expended  to 
feed,  clothe  and  pay  the  soldiers.  There  was  much 
dissatisfaction  among  those  who  Ijad  served  in  the 
army  at  being  paid  off  in  worthless  currency.  The 
increase  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  towns  and  individ- 
uals, the  scarcity  of  money  of  any  value,  the  decay  of 
business,  numerous  law-suits,  and  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  government,  particularly  in  regard 
to  financial  matters,  generated  a  depressed  state 
of  feeling,  which  caused  great  anxiety  among 
the  people.  This  state  of  feeling,  in  some  degree, 
was  co-extensive  with  the  Commonwealth.  People 
began  to  express  great  disapprobation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  government  was  administered, 
and  a  revolt,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
was  freely  discussed,  as  early  as  1782.  In  the  town 
of  Northampton  the  insurgents  were  rather  numer- 
ous, having  a  disappointed  and  disaffected  clergyman 
by  the  name  of  Ely  for  a  leader,  who  understood  all 
the  arts  of  a  demagogue.  In  1783  a  mob  assembled 
in  Springfield,  resolving  itself  into  a  general  conven- 
tion. Proceeding  to  the  court-house,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  judges  and  sheriff,  they  opposed  their 
entrance  into  tlie  building.  A  riot  was  prevented  by 
the  timely  intervention  of  the  most  influential  citi- 
zens there  i)resent. 

For  the  next  three  years  "  the  distressed  state  of 
affairs"  as  expressed  in  Townsend  records,  continued. 
In  1786  a  convention  of  insurgents,  according  to 
Holland's  "  Western  Massachusetts,"  assembled  at 
Leicester,  when  thirty-seven  towns  were  represented, 
which,  without  any  interruption,  freely  discussed  the 
l^ropriety  of  obstructing  the  sitting  of  the  General 
Court  at  Boston,  the  closing  of  the  County  Courts  by 
force,  law  abuses  and  other  subjects. 
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In  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Bristol  and  Berk- 
shire similar  conventions  were  held,  and  votes  and 
resolves  passed.  On  September  5,  1786,  a  mob  pre- 
vented the  session  of  the  court  at  Worcester.  The 
voters  in  the  towns  of  Pepperell,  Shirley,  Groton  and 
Townsend  were  about  equally  divided  on  this  subject. 
The  town  of  Concord,  where  the  court  was  theu  in 
seision,  was  much  excited,  dreading  the  arrival  of  the 
rebels  against  the  State  authorities.  A  majority  of 
that  town  was  in  sympathy  with  the  insurgents.  A 
committee  chosen  by  the  town  of  Concord  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  most  of  the  towns  in  this 
county,  and  Townsend  among  the  number  : 

"  To  Ots  Town  of  Tomisend  : 

"  GEVTLTMEi*  :  Alarnied  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  our  public 
aiT:iir3,  this  towu  has  this  day  lield  a  meeting  and  declared  unanimously 
their  ultcr  disapprobation  of  the  disorderly  jiroceedings  of  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  Counties  of  Hampshire  and  Worcester,  in  preventing  the 
action  of  the  courts.  And  apprehending  the  like  maybe  attempted  in 
this  County,  and  probably  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences, we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  endeavor,  in  coujnuction  with 
as  many  of  the  neighboring  towns  as  we  can  give  seasonable  informa- 
tion to,  by  leuient  measures  to  dissuade  from  such  rash  conduct  as  may 
involve  the  state  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  deprecated  horrors 
of  civil  war.  We  conceive  the  present  uneasiness  of  the  people  to  be 
not  altogether  groundless  ;  and  although  many  designing  men,  enemies 
of  the  present  government,  may  wish  and  actually  are  fomenting  un- 
eafiiues  among  the  people,  yet  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  views  of 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  to  obtain  redress  of  wliat  they  conceive  to  be 
rejil  grievances.  And  since  the  method  they  Ijave  tJiken  cannot  fail  of 
meeting  the  hearty  disapprobation  of  every  friend  of  peace  and  good 
order,  we  cannot  but  hope,  from  what  we  know  of  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  towns  around  us,  and  in  which 
those  disorders  above  mentioned  now  exist,  to  purclmse  at  the  expense 
of  blood  our  independence,  and  the  great  unanimity  with  which  they 
have  established  our  present  government ;  and  from  what  we  know  of 
the  real  gi'ouudsof  their  complaints  ;  were  lenient  measures  used,  and 
a  number  of  towns  united  to  endeavor,  by  every  rational  argument, 
to  dissuade  those  who  may  seem  refractory  from  measures  which  tend 
immediately  to  destroy  the  fair  fabric  of  our  government,  and  to  join  in 
le<;al  and  constitutional  measures  to  obtain  redress  of  wliat  may  be 
found  real  grievances,  they  would  be  attended  with  happy  effects. 

^' We  have  therefore  chosen  a  committee  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
neighboring  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  between  ojiposiug  par- 
ties, should  they  meet.  Aiid  we  cannot  but  hope  our  united  endeav- 
ors to  snp  port  the  dignity  of  government  and  prevent  the  effusion  of 
bluod  will  meet  with  general  approbation,  and  be  attended  with  happy 
results. 

"If  the  above  should  meet  with  yotir  approbation,  we  request  you  to 
choose  some  person  to  meet  a  committee  of  this  town,  chosen  for  that 
puriKjee,  at  the  house  of  Captain  Oliver  BroA-n,  innholder  in  Concord, 
on  Monday  evening  or  Tuesday  morning  next,  that  we  may  confer  to- 
getlier,  and  adopt  measures  which  may  be  thought  best  calculated 
fur  the  attainment  of  the  eud  above  proposed. 

"  We  are,  gentlemen,  with  gi-eat  esteem  and  friendship,  your  humble 
servants. 

"  Joseph  Hosmek, 
"  in  behalf  of  the  town's  committee. 

"  Concord,  Sept.  9, 1786." 

Townsend  during  this  period  was  in  a  state  of  great 
perplexity,  judging  from  the  records  of  many  town- 
meetings.  In  May,  1786,  a  warrant  was  posted  call- 
ing a  town-meeting  on  the  5lh  of  June  following, 
when  a  committee  of  five  men  was  chosen  "  to  draft 
public  grievances,"  consisting  of  David  SpafTord, 
Jonathan  Wallace,  Daniel  Adams,  Benjamin  Ball 
aad  Thomas  .Seaver.  The  first  and  last-named  man 
ou  this  eommittee  were  disaffected  men  ;  the  other 
three  were  oppo.sed  to  the  insurrection.    At  the  same 


meeting  chose  the  same  men  as  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  other  towns,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  26th 
of  the  same  month.  Met  at  the  adjournment  and 
adjourned  for  two  weeks.  At  this  adjourned  meeting 
the  town  "chose  two  men  to  attend  a  convention  (of 
insurgents)  to  be  holden  in  Concord  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  August." 

There  is  no  record  of  anything  like  a  response  to 
the  letter  sent  to  Townsend  by  the  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord.  It  seemed  to  be  the  first  purpose  of 
the  insurgents  to  suppress  the  Courts  of  Sessions  until 
some  action  should  be  taken  to  stay  the  flood  of  exe- 
cutions which  wasted  their  property  and  made  their 
homes  desolate.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1786, 
three  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  from  Concord, 
three  companies  of  insurgents  marched  into  Concord, 
and  forcibly  stopped  the  court  then  in  session 
The  "  head-centre  "  of  the  insurrection  in  Middlesex 
County  was  Job  Shattuck,  of  Groton,  assisted  by 
Sylvanus  and  Nathan  Smith,  of  Shirley,  and  Peter 
Butterfield,  of  Townsend,  all  of  whom  had  been  offi- 
cers in  the  War  for  American  Independence.  Shat- 
tuck served  in  the  French  War,  and  all  of  these 
men  were  well  qualified  to  be  conspicuous  in  such  a 
cause. 

Meeting  with  no  resistance  in  stopping  the  court  at 
Concord,  their  deportment  was  insolent  and  offensive 
in  the  extreme  towards  the  judges,  the  members  of 
the  bar  and  every  one  not  diposed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  them.  The  court  being  about  to  be  holden  at 
Cambridge,  the  Governor  ordered  the  militia  to  be 
in  readiness  to  march  to  that  place,  and  at  this  junc- 
ture, when  an  effort  to  stop  the  court  so  near  the  capital 
of  the  State  had  succeeded,  without  any  further  delay  or 
chance  for  the  insurgents  to  rally  their  forces,  "  war- 
rants were  issued  for  apprehending  the  head  men  of 
the  insurgents  of  Middlesex,  and  for  imprisoning 
them  without  bail  or  mainprise"  A  company  of 
horse  was  ordered  from  Boston  to  assist  the  sheriff  in 
the  capture  of  Shattuck  and  hia  officers,  which,  on 
its  arrival  at  Concord,  was  reinforced  by  a  party  of 
mounted  men  from  Groton,  under  Colonel  Henry 
Woods.  This  force  succeeded  in  capturing  two  pris- 
oners— Oliver  Parker  and  Benjamin  Page,  but  failed 
to  find  Shattuck  during  the  day,  as  he  had  taken 
alarm  and  escaped.  "  Under  this  disappointment,  at 
midnight,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  the 
whole  party  were  ordered  on  to  Shattuck's  house,  in 
Groton,  where  they  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  search  was  immediately  commenced,  and  judi- 
cious pursuit  discovered  him  to  a  party  of  a  few  persons 
led  by  Colonel  Woods  himself.  Shattuck  obstinately 
resisted,  and  was  not  taken  till  he  had  received  sev- 
eral wounds,  which  he  returned  without  much  injury." 

The  following  list  of  the  Townsend  insurgents  has 
been  preserved  among  the  papers  on  file  with  the 
town  records.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  in  this  list 
were  young  men  in  their  minority.    Fourteen  of  them 
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hud  the  Budix  of  Jr.  to  their  iiaincB.  Abraliaiii  IJut- 
terfield,  the  son  of  Petor,  was  leas  than  seventeen 
years  old,  and  some  of  them  were  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Four  of  tlicse  men  held  commissions  during 
the  Revolution,  and  most  of  them  were  respectable 
and  useful  citizens,  misguided  though  they  were : 

"Peter  Biitterilolfl,  Aea  Tleald,  Samuel  Slovene,  Jonas  Warron,  .Jacob 
Bacholder.  Bel»|a.  Spanldiiig,  Jr.,  Andrew  Soarlo,  Jr.,  Daillol  Clark 
SInieon  lilcbardson,  John  Emory,  Ephraim  Lanibaon,  Jonathan  Tlerco, 
Aeft  Stevens,  Innac  Levyia,  Andrew  Searles,  Jededlah  Jewott,  JCIiJah 
Bodge,  Jesse  Baldwin,  Nathaniel  Bailey,  Jr.,  Zachory  Hlldretb,  Aaron 
Proctor,  Pliiliip  Warren,  Isaac  Green,  Isaac  Giles,  Solomon  Slierwin, 
Azariab  1*.  Shervvin,  Peter  Adams,  Joseph  llumrill,  Jonathan  Sanderson, 
Tliomns  Seaver,  Josiab  Bnrge,  Jr..  Moses  Bnrge,  Abi.jali  Monroe,  Abel 
Keys,  Elnathan  Spalding,  Josiali  llichardson,  Levi  Wiiltney,  Ben.j.  Wal- 
lace, Moses  Warren,  Isaac  ITarrar,  Jr.,  Stephen  Warren,  Jonaa  Ball, 
Nathan  Conaut,  Jr.,  Isaac  Wallis,  Jr.,  Kouben  Gaschett,  Benjamin  Dix» 
William  Stevens,  Jr.,  David  Wallace,  James  Ball,  Asa  WHiitney,  Isaac 
Wallis,  Joseph  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Phinehos  Baldwin,  David  Spafford  (3d),  Sol- 
omon Peirce,  John  Conant,  Benja.  Wood,  Nathan  Carlton,  Samnel 
Searles,  David  Spafford,  Ebenezer  Ball. . I r.,  Abraham  Ball,  James  Sloani 
Richard  Warner,  John  Waugh,  Jr.,  Joel  Davis,  Jeremiah  Ball,  Cliarlcs 
Ilichards,  Jesi^e  Maynard,  Natb'.  Bowers,  Joslah  Rice,  Abraiiam  But- 
terfield,  John  Campbell,  Jr ,  Jonas  Campbell,  John  Colburn,  John 
Graham,  Benja.  Bi-ooUs,  Jr.,  Thad^.  Spaulding,  Abijah  Ilildreth,  Abel 
Green,  Isaac  Spalding,  William  Wallace,  John  Giles,  Aaron  Scott. 

About  thirty  of  the  young  men,  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  foregoing  list,  marched  to  Coucord  under 
Lieutenant  Peter  Butterfield  and  were  present  at  the 
time  the  court  was  stopped. 

A  strict  search,  in  and  around  Townsend,  was  made 
for  Butterfield  by  the  po$se  comitatus  under  Colonel 
Woods,  when  Shattuck  was  taken,  but  he  eluded  his 
pursuers.  There  was  after  that  time  quite  an  eflbrt 
made  to  capture  him.  During  a  part  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  secreted  himself  in  a  cabin  masked  with 
evergreens,  on  the  hiil  northwesterly  from  his  house, 
in  plain  sight  of  the  same,  where  he  was  apprised  of  ap- 
proaching danger  by  his  wife.  His  house  stood  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  northerly  from  the  harbor,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Brookline,  along 
the  easterly  base  of  Nissequassick  Hill.  At  length 
his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  his  pursuers  followed 
his  track  on  the  snow  until  nearly  night,  when,  get- 
ting into  a  secluded  place  in  a  thicket,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  they  lost  sight  of  his  track  and  abandon- 
ed further  pursuit.  After  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
enemies  had  departed,  he  took  a  direct  course  for  the 
house  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  immediately  took 
him  over  the  line  into  New  Hampshire.  His  exer- 
tions to  escape  flooded  him  with  perspiration,  so  that 
waiting  in  a  frosty  atmosphere  to  be  sure  that  the 
officers  had  gone,  he  took  a  violent  cold,  which  in- 
duced rheumatism,  from  which  he  suffered  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  never  was  arre.=ted  by  the 
officers,  and  there  has  been  found  no  certificate  from 
any  magistrate,  showing  that  he  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, although  the  same  file  of  papers  in  which, 
these  names  were  found,  contains  the  certificates  of 
different  magistrates,  before  whom  sixty  of  these  men 
took  that  oath.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  moral 
character,  very  industrious  and  had  many  friends. 

Daniel  Shays,  from  whom  the  outbreak  takes  its 


name,  was  born  in  Jlojikinton,  1747.  After  the  rebel- 
lion was  crushed  he  lied  to  Vermont,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Sparta,  New  York,  where  he  died  Sept. 
29,  1825.  Ho  was  a  pensioner  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  a  captain  in  the  llevolutionary  War. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  so  much  smoke  and  so 
little  fire,  or  so  small  a  show  of  talent  or  brains  in 
any  insurrection  as  in  the  Shays'  Rebellion.  The  in- 
surgents appeared  to  dread  a  collision  with  the  troops 
during  the  whole  time  they  were  in  arms  against  the 
government.  All  the  loses  in  the  rebellion  were 
three  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  taken  prison- 
ers— all  Shays'  men.  In  1787  certain  laws  were 
altered,  which  made  every  thing  satisfactory  to  the, 
entire  voting  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Educational  History. — The  settlers  of  Town- 
send,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  all  the  towns  in 
this  Commonwealth,  displayed  much  sagacity  in 
matters  concerning  their  future  welfare.  As  early  as 
1734  the  proprietors'  records  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

Vb/ed,  that  Jasher  Wyman,  Lieut.  Daniel  Taylor  and  Nathaniel 
Richardson  be  a  com^o  to  take  effectual  care  that  there  be  no  Strip  or 
Waste  made  of  Timber,  or  Timber  cutt,  or  Pines  boxed,  or  Candlewood 
picked  up  for  taiT  upon  y  undivided  Land,  and  to  sue  and  Prosecute  any 
persons  whom  they  shall  find  Guilty  of  said  offences.  Also  to  prosecute 
any  persons  who  have  been  Guilty  thereof,  or  take  satisfaction  therefor 
for  y  use  of  ye  proprietors." 

In  connection  with  these  precautionary  measures, 
one  interesting  fact  may  be  learned  from  this  extract, 
and  that  is,  the  importance  that  was  attached  to  the 
value  of  the  "  candlewood,"  or  resinous  pitch  pine, 
scattered  on  the  undivid^ed  land.  Families,  at  that 
time,  were  generally  large  and  almost  every  one  of 
them  constituted  a  school  by  itself.  Around  the 
capacious  fire-places,  common  in  those  days,  sat  the 
sons  and  daughters,"  in  order  according  to  their  age 
and  advancement,  while  the  father  or  mother  acted 
as  teacher.  The  Bible,  and  particularly  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  one  of  the  principal  books  used.  Their 
cabin  walls  and  the  shining  faces  of  youth  and  beauty 
within  were  illumined  through  the  long  winter  even- 
ings by  the  pine-knot  light;  and  no  one  can  say 
that  this  training  of  the  mind,  in  their  rude  domiciles, 
was  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  town  with  amiable 
women  and  honorable  and  capable  men.  Every  op- 
portunity for  intellectual  improvement,  within  their 
limited  means,  was  then  turned  to  their  advantage, 
and  a  complete  exemplification  of  the  maxim"  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  has  come  down  to  us 
in  their  example. 

The  first  record  of  any  effort  for  a  public  school  was 
in  1744,  when  the  town  "  voted  to  raise  twenty 
pounds,  old  tenor,  for  the  support  of  a  school,  and 
chose  two  men  as  a  committee  to  provide  a  school- 
master :  John  Conant  chosen  first,  Josiah  llobbins 
second."  The  record  further  states  where  the  school 
should  be  kept  at  different  dwelling-houses,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  town — the  north  school  at  the  house 
of  Benjamin  Brooks,  the  school  at  the  middle  of  the 
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town  at  Joseph  BaldwiD's,  and  the  south  school  at 
Daniel  Taylors.  One  man,  without  doubt,  taught 
the  school  at  these  three  places.  There  is  no  record  to 
show  the  name  of  the  first  teacher  in  Townsend. 
From  1745  to  1750  the  town  raised  twenty  pounds, 
old  teuor,  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  were  kept 
at  scTeraJ  different  places.  In  1749  the  town  "  voted 
to  raise  £10  lawful  money  to  support  a  school,"  and 
designated  three  places  at  which  it  should  be  tept, 
oneof  which  was  at  the  new  school-house  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town."  The  foundation  of  this  house  may 
still  be  seen,  ou  the  east  side  of  the  old  discontinued 
road,  nearly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  first  meet- 
ing-house stood.  There  Is  no  record  of  the  time  when 
this  house  was  built,  but  probably  it  was  during  1747. 

From  1754  to  17C6  the  town,  each  year,  appropri- 
ated £3,  lawful  money,  for  the  support  of  a  school  and 
decided  where  it  should  be  kept.  In  1753  the  records 
show  that  there  was  a  "  school  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,"  but  when  it  was  built,  or  its  size,  is  not 
knowTj ;  neither  can  the  precise  spot  where  it  stood  be 
pointed  out.  At  that  time  the  largest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Townsend  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  within  three  miles  of  the  east  line  thereof,  so 
th.it  a  school  on  Nissequassick  Hill,  one  at  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  one  just  south  of  the  harbor  would 
accommodate  the  people  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

In  17S3,  b^inning  to  realize  that  they  had  thrown 
off  the  British  yoke,  and  feeling  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence stirring  wiihin  them,  the  people,  at  a  town- 
meeting  in  May,  chose  a  committee  of  nine  "  to  divide 
the  town  into  squ.'idrons  for  convenience  for  school- 
ing." This  committee  divided  the  town  iuto  seven 
pans,  for  school  purpose",  and  designated  the  location 
of  the  several  houses.  Not  m£.ny  of  the  places  where 
these  school-houses  stood  have  houses  on  them  at 
presenL  There  ix  nothing  of  importance  on  record 
in  regard  to  educational  atfairs  from  the  time  these 
squa'Jrons  were  made  until  the  population  of  the  town 
had  increased  so  that  larger  houses  were  required,  la 
17%  voted  to  choose  a  man  in  each  school  squadron 
for  a  School  Committee.  Chose  Samuel  Stone,  Jona- 
than \Vallace,  Life  Baldwin,  Jacob  Blodgett,  Ephraim 
Lampson,  John  Sherwin  and  Daniel  Adams,  Esq.,  for 
said  committee."  This  first  School  Committee  chosen 
iu  Townsend  was  mad^  up  of  men  of  prominence  in 
the  districts  V)  which  they  belonged.  What  they 
lacked  in  the  higher  brunches  of  mathematics,  as 
taught  in  our  high  school,  and  on  which  much  time 
Ls  lost  by  pupils  who  never  espect  to  be  teachers  or 
professors,  they  made  up  in  square  common-sense 
general  information  and  integrity  of  character. 

Soon  after  the  Baptist  meetiug- house  at  West  Town- 
send  was  erected,  the  subject  of  establishing  a  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies  at  that  village  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  idea  was  suggested  by  3Ir.  Levi  Warren, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  the  most  influential  man  in 
that  .section  of  the  town.  In  1835  between  thirty 
aud  forty  ge&tlemen  of  the  Baptist  faith,  a  part  of 


whom  did  not  beloog  to  Townsend,  contributed  to- 
wards purchasing  the  land  and  erecting  the  building 
known  as  "  the  seminary."  No  sum  was  subscribed 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  which  was  called  a 
share,  and  most  of  the  subscribers  took  one  share, 
while  others  gave  according  to  their  interest  in  edu- 
cation and  the  prosperity  of  the  village.  The  largest 
contributor  was  Mr,  Levi  Warren,  who  subscribtd 
for  nineteen  shares.  The  building  was  finished  in 
April,  1836,  and  the  institution  was  inaugurated  un- 
der highly  favorable  circumstances,  which  more  than 
met  the  expectations  of  its  patrons  and  founders. 
March  13,  1839,  the  owners  received  an  act  of  incor- 
poration from  the  General  Court  under  the  name  of 
the  "Townsend  West  Village  Female  Seminary." 
The  lady  who  was  principal  when  the  seminary  com- 
menced, remained  in  office  only  about  a  year,  when 
she  married  and  left  town.  Another  principal  suc- 
ceeded her  until  the  fall  term,  1830,  when  the  trustees 
engaged  the  services  of  Mias  Ruth  Robinson,  a  person 
of  excellent  judgment  and  ample  scholastic  attain- 
ments. Associated  with  the  principal  were  six 
teachers  of  experience  in  the  natural  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, intellectual  nnd  moral  philosophy,  the  orna- 
mental branches  and  music.  This  board  of  instruc- 
tion was  selected  with  much  care  by  a  board  of  trus- 
tees from  different  New  England  States.  It  was  a 
Baptist  institution,  but  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all 
denominations.  The  Baptists  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  some  from  New  York  sent  their  daughters  to 
West  Townsend  for  an  education  at  this  seminary, 
which  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  very  popular. 
In  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  maybe  found  one 
or  mortj  who  have  been  teachers,  principals  of  high 
schools  and  seminaries,  besides  wives  of  professional 
men,  who  remembered  with  pleasure  the  pleasant 
days  of  their  youth  parsed  at  this,  their  Alma  Mater. 
In  1844  a  more  lucrative  position  was  offered  Miss 
Robinson,  when  she  resigned  her  office.  Miss  Han- 
nah P.  Dodge,  a  native  of  Littleton  and  a  graduate 
of  this  seminary  in  1843,  succeeded  as  principal.  She 
remained  in  office  until  November,  1853,  when,  at  her 
own  solicitation,  she  was  dismissed,  partly  on  account 
of  ill  health.  ■  The  building  was  commodious,  well 
arranged  and  ita  recitation  rooms  richly  carpeted. 
The  Lesbian  Society,  a  literary  association  of  the  pu- 
pils, was  a  success,  belonging  to  which  was  a  ju- 
diciously selected  library,  a  larj^e  part  of  which  was 
presented  by  Messrs.  Levi  and  Charles  Warren  and 
their  Baptist  friends  in  Boston. 

In  every  particular  it  had  no  peer  in  America  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  Miss  Willard's  Female  Seminary,  at 
Troy,  New  York,  v^^ut  after  a  successful  existence  of 
about  twenty-five  years — after  it  had  shone  brilliantly 
among  the  constellations  of  the  literary  galaxy  of  its 
time — in  an  evil  hour,  it  finally  sunk,  uever  to  rise 
again  A-om  beneath  the  horizon  of  financial  misman- 
agement which  enshrouded  ita  exit.  Thus  the  civi- 
lizing influence,  which  to  a  great  extent  built  up 
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West  Townaend,  which  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  our 
public  schools  and  madeTownsend  an  objective-point 
as  a  seat  of  learningaad  refinement,  was  irretrievably 
lost.  The  building  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
mortgagee  and  it  is  now  used  for  the  graded  schools 
at  West  Townaend. 

After  the  seminary  had  been  in  operation  for  four 
or  five  years  the  Congregationalists  and  others  at  the 
ceutreof  the  town,  observing  tiie  good  influence  emana- 
ting from  that  institution,  and  that  the  Baptist  Church 
waa  much  better  filled  than  at  previous  times,  took  the 
idea  of  an  academy  at  Townsend  Centre.  First  and 
foremost  in  this  enterprise  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stowell, 
the  orthodox  minister.  Accordingly,  from  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  from  the  members  of  the 
Congregational  society  in  particular,  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money,  in  addition  to  the  quautity  of  lumber  and 
building  materials  given  by  oihers  interested,  was 
subscribed  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  Capt.  Elna-  i 
than  Davis  gave  the  timber  for  the  frame,  delivered 
on  the  ground  where  the  building  was  to  stand.  The 
traders  at  the  Centre  gave  the  nails,  lime  and  hard- 
ware, and  the  academy  was  built  by  a  mutual  effort 
by  which  no  one  felt  the  least  impoverished.  It  was 
finished  in  the  summer  of  1841,  and  opened  the  fol- 
lowing September  with  a  respectable  number  of  stu- 
dents. It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street, 
nearly  opposite  to  where  the  bank  now  stands,  in 
what  is  now  the  stable-yard  of  Walter  Fessenden  & 
Son.  It  was  not  so  expensive  a  structure  as  the 
seminary,  but  it  was  a  substantial,  well-arranged, 
two-Btory  building,  with  a  tower  and  bell  surmounting 
it.  For  five  or  six  years  consecutively  this  academy 
received  a  good  share  of  patronage,  and  during  the 
autumn  months  a  large  number  of  scholars  gathered 
within  its  wails. 

Mr.  Noahdiah  Dickinson  was  the  first  preceptor,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  a  good  scholar,  and  of 
very  gentlemanly  deportment.  While  Mr.  Stowell 
remained  in  town  he  took  much  interest  in  this 
school,  and  he  a-«i3ted  Mr.  Dickinson,  when  the 
services  of  an  additional  teacher  were  needed,  in  a 
manner  very  acceptable  to  the  students. 

Jonathan  C.  Shattuck,  a  graduate  from  Dartmouth 
in  1842,  had  charge  of  this  academy  for  some  time. 
The  diflBculty  of  supporting  two  institutions  of  simi- 
lar character  in  so  small  a  town  soon  became  apparent ; 
beside?,  three  of  the  towns  joining  Townsend  had 
each  an  academy,  in  addition  to  New  Ipswich  Acad- 
emy— all  seeking  patronage.  After  Mr.  Stowell  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  left  this  town,  the  interest  in  the 
Academy  began  to  decrease,  until  finally,  in  1851,  the 
old  district  school-house,  situated  at  the*  northeast 
corner  of  the  Common,  was  much  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  scholars,  and  what  was  District  No.  1 
bought  this  academy-building  and  moved  it  on  the 
ground  nearly  north  of  the  Methodist  meeting- house,  i 
and  fitted  it  up  for  the  accommodation  of  two  schools,  j 
It  waa  used  for  a  public  scboul-house  until  January 


5,  1870,  when  it  waa  burned,  as  waa  supposed,  by  an 
incendiary.  There  have  been  four  other  school- 
houHes  burned  in  this  town — two  in  what  waa  called 
Potunck  District  (No.  8),  and  two  in  the  Harbor  Dis- 
trict. About  1830  a  school-house  was  burned  which 
stood  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  southerly  from  the 
bridge  over  the  river  at  Townsend  Harbor,  in  the 
angle  of  land  made  by  the  divergence  of  the  Shirley 
and  South  Row  roads;  and  in  1872  another  school- 
house,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  said  Shirley  road, 
nearer  the  Harbor,  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  care- 
less deposit  of  ashes. 

The  school  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  are  altered 
so  often,  and  there  is  such  an  effort  made  to  hurry 
along  the  scholars  from  one  grade  of  school  to  the 
next  higher,  and  everything  about  the  schools  is  so 
much  run  in  grooves,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  our 
scholars  leave  the  schools  now  with  any  better  mental 
or  moral  equipment  to  enter  the  battle  of  life  than 
ihose  did,  long  ago,  when  Miss  Rebecca  Warren,  Seth 
Davis,  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  John  K.  Palmer,  Samuel 
Adams  and  iliss  Polly  Giles  were  the  teachers. 

Cemeteries. — Generally,  the  cemetery  of  the  New 
England  Puritans  was  situated  next  to  their  house  of 
worahip,  so  that  the  shadow  of  their  sacred  temples 
might  fall  upon  the  graves,  which,  being  in  plain 
view,  on  each  returning  Sabbath  might  forcibly  re- 
mind them  of  their  mortality.  The  situation  of  the 
first  meeting-house  in  Townsend,  on  "Mount  Grace," 
as  it  is  called  in  some  of  the  old  deeds,  made  it  im- 
practicable to  conform  to  this  custom,  on  account  of 
the  rocky  and  ledgy  nature  of  the  laud.  It  is  not 
known  where  the  people  of  this  town  buried  their 
dead  for  the  first  fiileen  years  after  there  was  a  settle- 
ment here. 

In  1742  the  town  "voted  to  nccept  of  an  acre  of 
land  from  Mr.  William  Clark,  for  a  burial  place."  It 
is  probable  that  this  "God's  acre"  was  given  to  the 
town  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  this  vote 
was  passed.  There  must  have  been  some  burials  in 
Townsend  before  this  time,  and  considering  the  near- 
ness of  this  spot  to  their  meeting-house,  this  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  place  selected  for  the  interment  of 
the  dead.  The  graves  first  made  here  are  marked  by 
rough  slabs  of  slate,  minus  any  inscriptions,  and  the 
first  stones  on  which  are  any  records  date  back  do 
further  than  1745. 

In  1744,  "  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three 
men  to  clear  up  the  burying-place,  and  dispose  of 
the  timber  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  town.  Chose 
for  this  committee,  Nathaniel  Richardson,  Joseph 
Baldwin  and  Josiah  Robbins."  In  1747  the  town 
evinced  a  deeeper  interest  in  this  cemetery,  ami 
"Voted  to  fence  the  burying-grouud  with  a  stone 
wall  four  feet  and  four  inches  high."  Mr.  William 
Clark,  the  giver,  waa  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of 
land  in  this  town.  His  name  appears  on  the  list  of 
the  seventy-two  persons  who  were  present  at  Concord 
on  May  19,  1720,  wheu  he  aubacribed  for  a  "  Lott  in 
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y'  Xorth  Town,"  but  did  not  pay  for  it  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  shoemaker,  o^vned  slaves,  came  from  Con- 
cord to  this  town,  aod  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  the  South  Row  road, 
leading  from  the  first  meeting-house,  where  one 
Isaac  Spaulding  afterward  lived.  A  slate  grave- 
stone, now  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
this  burial-place,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  died 
in  1756,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

About  1816  the  people  began  to  talk  abont  a  new 
cemetery,  the  acre  given  by  ilr.  Clark  being  nearly 
full ;  besides  there  are  no  avenues  in  this  acre,  and 
the  graves  are  so  close  together  and  the  headstones 
30  numerous  that  the  small  part  of  it  farthest  from 
the  road,  which  is  uot  used  for  burials,  is  not  easily 
approached  by  a  funeral  cortege.  In  ISIS  the  town 
voted  to  buy  the  land  now  used  for  a  cemetery  at  the 
centre  of  the  town,  then  owned  by  Rev.  David 
Palmer,  Deacon  Daniel  Adams  and  Richard  Warner, 
Esq^  each  of  whom  had  an  angle  of  land  needed  to 
make  the  ground  eligible,  both  in  distance  from  the 
meeting-house  and  quadrangular  in  form,  aud  this  cem- 
etery was  inaugurated  this  year. 

In  1854  the  town  chose  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  selectmen,  to  buy  land  at  the  east  of  their  new 
burial-place,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  same.  The  east 
line  of  the  land,  bought  in  18  L8,  commenced  near  the 
site  of  the  receiving-tomb  ;  thence  southerly  in  a  line 
nearly  parallel  with  the  west  line  of  the  cemetery. 
This  committee  bought  about  six  acres  of  land  of 
Richard  Warner,  at  the  east  of  this  line,  enclosed  it 
with  a  picket  fence,  and  took  up  the  east  line  fence  of 
the  original  plot.  This  burial-place  bas  broad  ave- 
nues, the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  has  been 
properly  graded,  the  lots  are  kept  clear  from  grass  or 
weeds,  and  it  contains  many  substantial  specimens  of 
monumental  art. 

In  183C  Mr.  Levi  Warren  set  apart  a  tract  of  land 
for  a  cemetery',  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from 
West  Townsend  to  .\shby.  Two  cr  three  bodies  were 
buried  here ;  but,  for  good  reasons,  he  altered  his 
mind  about  the  location,  and  had  the  bodies  moved, 
in  1S38,  at  his  own  expense,  to  tbe  village  cemetery, 
now  at  the  north  of  the  river,  and  then  gave  the  town 
a  deed  of  the  land.  For  the  tew  years  past  this  cem- 
etery has  been  kept  in  a  neat  and  orderly  mauuer, 
and  there  are  .some  expensive  inonunienla  here. 

ilECHAyiCAL  I^•DUiTRI£5.  —  The  first  mill  in 
Townsend  was  built  at  the  Harbor  by  John  Stevens 
and  John  Patt,  by  mutual  agreement  iu  writing,  each 
binding  himself,  his  heirs  and  executors,  to  the  other, 
his  heirs  and  executors,  "  to  furnish  one-half  of  the 
labor,  timber,  stone  and  irou  necessary  for  the  erec- 
tion of  said  mill  for  sawing  boards;  and  to  keep  the 
same  in  repair  for  twenty  years."  This  agreement, 
drawn  in  a  neat,  bold  hand,  worded  in  a  scholarly 
manner,  and  legally  binding  on  both  parties,  is  now 
in  possessiou  of  the  Ball  fauiiiy,  which  was  connected 


by  marriage  with  the  Stevens  family.  The  signatures 
of  these  men  aud  that  of  the  two  witnesses  to  the  in- 
strument would  be  particularly  noticeable  for  good 
penmanship  in  a  collection  of  autographs.  John  Patt 
owned  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
John  Stevens  on  the  south  side,  where  tbe  mill  was 
built,  which  stood  about  twenty  rods  easterly  of  the 
location  of  the  bridge  at  the  Harbor.  This  was  exe- 
cuted in  January,  1733.  and  the  mill  was  built  before 
the  30th  of  tbe  following  November.  A  dam,  suita- 
ble in  height,  was  thrown  across  the  river  at  or  near 
where  the  stone  dam  now  stands,  which  stopped  the 
water  much  farther  up  the  river  than  was  agreeable 
to  the  engineering  of  these  two  men.  A  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  was  called  in  August  of  that  year,  when 
it  was  voted  to  allow  Ephraim  Sawtell  "  an  equiva- 
lent for  such  land  as  may  be  flowed  by  the  raising  of 
the  dam."  A  grist-mill  was  soon  put  in  this  building. 
This  mill  was  sold  by  the  builders  a  few  years  after  it 
was  built,  including  tbe  privilege  aud  a  certain 
amount  of  land,  to  John  Conant,  who  was  the  owner 
and  occupant  for  a  long  time. 

About  17G8  a  mill  stood  on  the  fouth  side  of  the 
river  at  West  Towiisend,  near  the  west  side  of  the 
stone  bridge  at  that  village,  which  was  known,  iu  its 
day,  as  the  Hubbard  mill,"  but  whether  William 
Hobart  or  Israel  Hobart  built  it  is  unknown,  as  it 
was  burned  about  1790.  In  1790  Hezekiah  Richard- 
son made  tbe  canal  leading  easterly  from  this  otone 
bridge  to  the  spot  where  the  leather-board  mill  now 
stands,  and  made  a  mill  for  sawing  and  grinding  at 
that  locality.  Here  has  been  a  saw  and  griit-mill,  a 
wool  carding  and  clothier's  mill,  a  stocking  factory,  a 
machine  shop  and  a  leather-board  mill,  the  last  being 
the  present  bu.siuess.  James  Giles  had  a  .^aw-mill 
where  the  A.  M.  Adams  kit- mill  was  burned  as  early 
as  17S0,  and  before  that  time  Major  Samuel  Stone,  of 
Ashby,  built  a  mill  on  Willard'd  Stream,  in  the  fork  of 
the  two  roads  leading  to  Ashby.  Afterwards  this 
mill  was  owned  by  Eben  Butler,  from  whom,  in  1819, 
Benjamin  Barrett  and  son  bought  this  property. 
They  demolished  the  old  mill,  made  a  stone  dam  and 
tbe  second  mill  at  this  place.  Quite  recently  a  mill 
three  stories  in  height,  and  rather  capacious,  waa 
built  here;  and  in  1S71  another  atone  dam,  farther 
up  tbe  stream,  was  made  for  reservoir  purpoees,  by 
which  the  privilege  was  much  enhanced  in  value,  and 
within  a  year  an  engine  was  put  in  this  mill  to  secure 
power  any  day  in  the  year.  All  kinds  of  lumber  and 
coopering  stock  are  made  here  and  the  property  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  Clarence  Stickney. 

In  1817  Daniel  Giles  erected  a  mill  on  the  spot 
where  the  grain  elevator  now  is  at  Townsend  Centre. 
This  mill  has  not  passed  through  many  hands,  but  it 
has  been  enlarged  and  improved  at  different  times. 
Adams  &  Powers  were  the  next  owners,  and  now 
the  property  belongs  to  Union  S.  Adams.  For  the 
last  half-century  this  saw  and  grist-mill,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coopering  business,  and  on  account  of 
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its  central  location  in  relation  to  a  market  for  flour, 
grain  and  meal,  has  done  the  most  business  of  any 
mill  in  town.  Soon  afier  Daniel  Giles  sold  this  prop- 
erty he  built  a  steam  mill  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Brookline  road,  about  half  a  mile  northerly  from  the 
Common,  where  the  furniture  factory  now  stands. 
This  mill  wss  not  long  in  operation  before  it  was 
burned,  and  he  lost  heavily  by  the  fire.  The  citizens 
of  the  town  and  his  friends,  with  much  sympathy  for 
the  loser,  contributed  liberally  to  his  relief,  bo  that  he 
rebuilt  on  the  same  spot  and  conunued  his  business, 
using  steam-power,  in  company  with  a  partner  until 
his  death,  in  1858,  when  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Larkin  went  on 
with  the  mill  in  making  coopering  stock.  In  1874 
the  furniture  factory,  now  owned  and  operated  by 
William  P.  Taylor  and  others,  was  put  up  here  where 
the  Giles  and  Larkin  mill  Rlood,  that  mill  having 
been  taken  down.  This  establishment  is  operated  by 
steam-power,  employing  ten  or  fifteen  workmen  and 
turns  out  abont  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  annually. 

In  1867  a  large  two-story  and  basement  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  coopering  stock  of  all  kinds,  op- 
erated by  steam,  wa-s  built  at  the  centre  of  the  town 
by  Walter  Fesaenden  &  Son.  This  mill  gave  em- 
ployment to  about  thirty  workmen.  The  buildiug, 
motive-power,  machinery  and  every  facility  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  stock  was  first-class.  Except 
the  usual  summer  vacation  of  four  or  five  weeks,  it 
was  kept  running  during  the  year.  In  August,  1874, 
this  mill  was  burned,  the  fire  being  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  an  incendiary.  This  large  structure  was,  at 
that  time,  full  of  combustible  goods  made  from  sea- 
soned pine  lumber.  There  was  no  wind  ;  tbe  even- 
ing was  dark,  during  which  tbe  fire  which  raged 
furiously  when  the  roof  fell  in.  sent  a  gleaming  and 
hbsing  sheet  of  flame  upward  into  the  sky  which 
waavisibleforalongdiatancearound.  Had  thefirehap- 
pened  when  the  wind  blew,  or  any  time  except  when 
the  mill-yard  and  snrrounding  roofs  were  wet,  the 
central  village  would  have  been  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  owners  soon  cleared  away  the  dLbris  and  com- 
menced re-building,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  follow, 
ing  February  another  building,  similar  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  equally  expeusive,  commenced  running 
on  the  same  location.  This  second  mill  of  the  Fes- 
sendens  was  also  burned  June  22,  1884. 

In  1800  Benjamin  Pierce  started  a  tannery  near  the 
first  little  brook  crossing  tbe  road  leading  from  the 
depot  at  West  Townsend  to  the  post-ofiBce  in  that 
village.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Sev- 
eral proprietofB  followed  him  in  the  business,  among 
whom  were  George  Hartwell,  Levi  Stearns  (sbout 
1825),  Alexander  Lewis  (about  1828)  and  Abram  S. 
French.  1831. 

In  1827  Curtis  Stevens  had  a  tannery  on  the  spot 
where  Stickney's  mill  now  stands,  which  he  operated 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  ground  the  bark  in  the 
mill,  and  his  vats  were  on  tbe  north  side  of  it. 


In  1789  Captain  Timothy  Fessenrlen  was  engaged 
in  the  tanning  business  on  land  now  owned  by  Har- 
riet Read,  near  the  north  end  of  the  dam  across  the 
Squannicook,  at  the  Harbor.  John  and  Samuel  Bil- 
lings, of  Lunenburg,  were  interested  in  this  property, 
but  whether  as  owners,  mortgagees,  or  otherwise,  is 
unknown.  John  Jewett  followed  Fessenden  in  this 
business  until  about  1808,  when  Oliver  Read  bought 
the  place  and  worked  at  the  same  trade  uutil  about 
1827. 

John  Orr,  in  1S54,  erected  quite  a  large  two-story 
and  attic  building  near  the  railroad  track  at  West 
Townsend  Depot  for  a  tannery,  which  was  operated 
by  steam-power.  He  employed  five  or  six  workmen 
in  the  trade  until  1S58,  when  the  property  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  firm  doing  business  under  the  name  of 
Freeman  &  Avery.  These  men  increased  the  business, 
constantly  employing  fifteen  or  twenty  operatives. 
The  firm  shipped  a  large  amount  of  goods  into  the 
market,  but  the  owners  were  not  first-class  financiers 
and  did  not  succeed  according  to  their  expectations. 

In  13G4  George  Taft  bought  this  establishment,  re- 
taining the  foreman  and  some  of  the  workmen  under 
the  firm  which  preceded  him,  and  he  went  on  with 
the  business.  The  building  and  finished  stock  con- 
tained in  it  were  burned  in  1868,  but  in  due  time  Mr. 
Taft  built  another  structure  of  about  the  same  di- 
mensionft,  on  the  same  site,  which  remained  about 
three  years,  when  that  also  was  burned.  Since  that 
time  the  ruins  of  this  factory  have  remained  undis- 
turbed. Within  the  Isst  forty  years  this  branch  of 
industry  has  been  concentrated  into  a  few  places  and  is 
carried  on  by  combined  capital  and  rich  firms,  with 
whom  competition  is  next  to  impossible. 

In  1833  Abram  S.  French  built  a  morocco  factory 
on  the  brook  running  northeasterly  from  Bayberry 
Hill,  near  its  confluence  with  tbe  river,  and  near  where 
James  Giles  built  his  saw-mill  described  in  this  chap- 
ter. He  erected  a  dam  on  this  brook  which  kept 
back  sufficient  water  to  operate  a  fulling-mill  during 
the  largest  part  of  the  year.  This  establishment  was 
in  successful  operation  for  twenty  years,  employing 
constantly  ten  or  twelve  workmen;  and  considering 
the  length  of  time  the  business  was  prosecuted,  it 
must  have  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  proprietor. 

From  1800  to  1840  many  families  in  this  town 
manufactured  woolen  goods — using  the  hand-loom — 
for  their  own  clothing,  A  tailoress  would  be  in  at- 
tendance with  these  families  once  a  year,  and  cut  the 
cloth  and  make  these  woolen  goods  into  clothing  for 
their  members.  So  with  boots  and  shoes.  Tbe 
farmers  sent  their  hides — marked  so  aa  to  be  recog- 
nized— to  tbe  tanners,  where  they  were  made  into 
leather.  A  boot  and  shoemaker  would  go  around  to 
each  house  and  make  these  goods — sufficient  for 
a  year's  stock  for  the  family. 

Nathan  Carlton  had  a  wool-carding  and  cloth-col- 
oring and  dressing-mill  at  tbe  Harbor  as  early  as  1790. 
His  mill  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  just  above 
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the  bridge,  and  he  took  water  from  the  Harbor  Pond 
for  his  power.  In  1S21  Paul  Gerrish  took  possession 
of  this  property  and  engaged  quite  extensively  in  the 
same  trade  with  good  success.  This  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  town.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  one  of  the  selectmen 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  represented  Townsend  in 
the  Legislature  in  1832,  was  an  accurate  town  of33cer 
and  an  exemplary  man.  Died  September  15,  1847, 
at  Townsend. 

About  1807  Jonathan  Richardson  came  into  posses- 
sion and  ownership  of  the  saw  and  grist-mill  erected 
by  Hezekiah  Richardson  &  Sons,  which  stood  a  few 
rods  easterly  of  the  present  leather-board  factory. 
Connected  with  this  building  was  an  ell,  or  wing, 
which  contained  a  wool-carding  machine  owned  by 
Captain  Josiah  G.  Heald,  who  continued  in  the 
clothier's  trade  here  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  a  much  respected  citizen,  represented  Town- 
send  in  the  General  Court  in  1839,  died  at  Mason  Vil- 
lage, X.  H.,  June  15,  1849. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Warrens, 
and  others,  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
ash, and  this  industry  was  followed  in  a  profitable 
manner  until  about  1820,  when  wood  became  more 
valuable  for  other  purposes. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  principal  branch  of  industry  of  the  town,  from 
which  was  derived  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  was 
the  manufacture  of  beef,  pork  and  rum  barrels,  and,  in 
fact,  this  trade  continued  until  nearly  1830,  when 
casks  began  to  be  made  from  sawed  pine  staves. 
These  casks  were  drawn  to  Boston  market  by  ox- 
teams,  usually  about  four  days  being  spent  making 
the  journey. 

lu  1787  Peter  Manning  commenced  making  sad- 
dles at  the  Harbor,  his  house  and  shop  both  being  in 
the  building  where  Charles  Emery  resides.  This  was 
in  the  days  when  equestrianism  was  practiced  by  both 
sexes,  when  pleasure  wagons  were  unknown  and  the 
"one-horse  shay"  had  not  been  introduced.  A  sad- 
dler was  almost  as  indispensable  in  every  town  as  a 
minister.  He  is  represented  as  a  very  polite  man,  a 
skillful  mechanic,  and  a  good  atnger  ;  but  he  rebelled 
against  the  practice  of  alternate  reading  and  singing 
the  lines  of  the  hymn,  which  was  the  custom  in  pub- 
lic service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was  through  his  in- 
fluence that  fashion  was  laid  aside.  At  that  time 
Townsend  Harbor  was  the  only  collection  of  houses 
in  town  which  could  be  called  a  village.  It  had  a 
tavern,  the  large,  old  house  (now  standing)  at  or  near 
the  south  end  of  the  dam  at  the  river,  kept  by  John 
Conant,  a  very  popular  landlonl;  a  saw  and  grist- 
mill, a  blacksmith  shop,  a  clothier  (1790),  a  tanner, 
a  trader  (Life  Baldwin  in  1788),  who  occupied  the 
building  now  painted  red,  for  a  store,  which  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  nearly  opposite  of  the 
Bpot  where  the  first  mill  stood.  This  was  the  first 
score  in  Townsend,  and  its  proprietor  at  that  time, 


Mr.  Baldwin,  was  a  man  of  good  influence,  was  town 
clerk  1793,  and  one  of  the  selectmen  1793  and  1794. 

About  1830,  Beriah  Blood  and  Reuben  Farrarcame 
from  Concord  to  the  Harbor  and  bought  the  Conant 
mill.  Soon  after  they  moved  a  large  barn,  standing 
near  by  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  set  it  up 
in  their  mill-yard,  near  the  side  of  the  road,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  foundry.  Quite  a  sum  of  money  was 
invested  in  the  building  and  stock  in  trade.  Albert 
S.  Page  commenced  the  business,  which  afterwards 
was  in  possession  of  several  different  men  and  diff'er- 
ent  firms.  At  one  time  the  establishment  turned  out 
a  large  quantity  of  goods.  The  Wards,  two  brothers 
there  for  a  while,  were  experienced  workmen  and 
gave  character  to  their  goods.  There  always  appear- 
ed to  be  a  lack  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  owners 
of  this  foundry  to  prosecute  the  business  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner.  In  1851  it  was  burned,  while  the 
Wood  brothers  (the  railroad  contractors)  were  the 
owners. 

Soon  after  the  old  meeting-house  was  moved  on  to 
the  Common  (1804),  a  blacksmith,  a  tinsmith  and  a 
hatter  set  up  their  several  trades  near  each  other, 
just  west  of  the  Goss  Bridge,  at  the  centre  of  the 
town;  but  a  large  number  of  hatters  were  in  Town- 
send  twenty  years  after  that  date,  scattered  through- 
out the  town  in  almost  every  farmer's  house,  where 
their  wives  and  daughters  braided  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  palm-leaf  hata  every  year  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  this  industry  was  introduced 
here.  David  P.  Livermore,  a  trader  at  the  Harbor, 
introduced  this  business  into  Townsend,  and  he  and 
John  Snow,  at  the  centre,  put  the  leaf  into  the  hands 
of  the  braiders,  who  received  their  pay  for  braiding 
in  goods.  The  wives,  in  many  families,  earned 
enough  to  buy  the  groceries  and  store  goods  for  their 
households  through  the  year.  The  business  waned 
about  1850,  but  between  that  year  and  1860  Diiniel 
Adams,  a  trader  at  Townsend  Centre,  had  made  and 
sold  annually  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand 
dozen  of  palm-leaf  hats,  a  large  part  of  which  went  to 
the  Southern  States  and  were  worn  by  colored  people, 
concerning  whom  President  Lincoln  issued  a  procla- 
mation. 

Id  ia  remarkable  how  soon  a  few  years  will  sweep 
into  oblivion  the  dates  and  events  which  were  once 
of  thrilling  interest  to  the  whole  community.  Not 
all  the  dates  could  be  given  in  this  chapter  which  are 
desirable.  A  friend  when  laid  in  the  ground  has  the 
time  of  his  departure  indented  on  the  faithful  marble 
that  perpetuates  his  memory,  but  no  monument  ia 
ever  erected  on  the  spot  once  cheered  by  happy  in- 
dustry, where  a  mill  has  rotted  down  or  been  swept 
out  of  existence  by  fire  or  flood ;  neither  is  there  any 
record  of  the  event,  and,  unless  the  searcher  after  the 
date  can  obtain  an  interview  with  some  intelligent 
mother  who  recollects  that  "  it  was  the  same  year 
that  my  Mary  was  born,"  he  can  scarcely,  with  cer- 
tainty, fix  the  date. 
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Aiisou  D.  Fessendon,  Albert  L.  Fessoiiden,  Union 
S.  Adaina  and  Clarence  Slickney  are  the  only  persons, 
each  operating  separately,  who  are  now  extensively 
engaged  in  the  coopering  business  in  this  town.  They 
ship  a  good  many  tliouaand  dollars'  worth  of  pack- 
ages to  market  annually,  and  they  employ  in  all  parts 
of  this  business  about  seventy-five  workmen. 

E.  W.  Seavor  &  Co.  are  tub  and  pail-makers  in  a 
factory  at  Joslynville,  built  in  1849,  and  occupied 
since  that  time  by  Potter,  A.  M.  White,  Law- 
rence Brothers  and  Charles  Lawrence  before  the  pres- 
ent firm  took  possession.  The  motive-power  here  is 
both  steam  and  water,  and  the  mill  has  first-class  ma- 
chinery. The  firm  employs  about  eighteen  men 
through  the  year  in  this  trade,  which  produces  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  annually. 

"  Spaulding  Brothers,"  Jonas  and  Isaac  W.  Spauld- 
ing,  are  leather-board  manufacturers.  They  have 
two  large  mills,  one  at  the  Harbor  and  one  at  West 
Townsend.  The  mill  at  the  Harbor  they  built  with' 
much  expense;  the  main  building  at  West  Townsend 
is  the  same  that  has  been  used  for  different  industries 
for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  bulky  business,  producing 
many  tons  of  goods  each  month. 

The  Rebellion  of  1861-65. — The  great  wrong 
of  firing  upon  the  national  flag,  and  plotting  treason 
against  the  government,  must  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Southern  leaders 
in  the  slave-holders'  rebellion  ;  but  let  no  reader,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  that  the  South  alone  was  respon- 
sible for  this  civil  feud  which  sundered  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  and  drenched  the  land  with  fraternal 
blood ;  which  entailed  an  enormous  debt  on  the  na- 
tion, and  swept  away  from  their  homes  and  into  the 
grave  nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  on  both  sides, 
who  have  fought  their  last  battle. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  here  that  Massachu- 
setls' extended  a  vigorous  and  unqualified  support  to 
the  government  in  its  effort  to  preserve  the  Union  by 
military  force.  The  report  of  the  adjutant-general  of 
this  State,  in  1866,  shows  that  this  Commonwealth 
was  represented  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  different 
terms  of  service  during  the  war,  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  (150,115) 
men  ;  and  that  with  the  exception  of  twelve  small 
towns,  every  town  and  city  in  the  State  had  furnished 
a  surplus  overall  the  demands  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  fifteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  (15,178) 
men,  of  which  the  town  of  Townsend  furnished 
thirty-three  (33)  men. 

As  on  the  10th  of  April,  1775,  the  Middlesex  County 
men  were  the  first  to  yield  their  lives  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  on  the  19lh  of  April,  1861,  just  eighty-five 
years  afterward,  men  from  the  same  towns,  belonging 
to  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  were  the  first 
to  give  their  lives  for  their  country,  in  the  mob  fight 
at  Baltimore,  on  which  occasicin  three  men  were 
killed  and  thirty  wounded. 


In  common  with  all  the  towns  and  municipalities] 
of  the  State,  Townsend  was  aroused  to  a  great  excite-  1 
ment  by  the  treacberous  shots,  A[)n\  12,  1801,  aimed  | 
at  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  20th  of  April  a  town-  1 
warrant  was  posted  at  the  usual  places,  in  Townsend,  ! 
calling  a  town-meeting  on  the  27th  day  of  said 
April,  which  contained  the  following  article  : 

"  To  Boe  If  tlio  town  will  take  any  measmos  to  facllltato  tho  enroll- 
ment oi' onlislmeut  of  voliintoora,  whose  services  ehall  bn  tenjered  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwettlth,  or  through  him  to  the  President  of  tho 
United  States. 

"  On  this  article  voted  and  chose  a  committee  of  five  citizens  to  report 
to  the  town  a  plan  for  its  action.  Chose  for  said  committee,  Henry 
Sceva,  Walter  Fessendon,  Daniel  L.  Blown,  Nathaniel  F.  Oumuiings 
and  Samuel  S.  llayries,  who  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  res- 
olutions,  which  were  accepted  and  adi  pted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  town  : 

"  Wherfos,  a  portion  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy  are  now  In  open 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and  whereas  the  President  of  those 
United  States  has  called  upon  the  Loyal  States  for  a  military  force  sulH- 
clent  to  suppress  tho  rebellion  and  maintain  the  laws  of  tho  land, 

'•  Now,  therefore,  we,  tho  cilizene  of  Townsend  In  tuwn-nieeting  assem- 
bled, hereby  declare  our  undying  love  for  liberty,  and  our  sacred  regard 
for  the  Constitution  as  submitted  to  us  by  its  founders. 

"liesolved,  that  we  tender  to  the  Government  our  sympathy,  and,  if 
necessity  requires,  our  lives  and  property. 

"  liesolved,  that  our  foreign-born  citizens,  for  the  promptness  with  which 
they  have  rallied  to  the  support  of  this  their  adopled  country,  have  laid 
us,  the  native-born  citizens,  under  everlasting  obligations,  and  that  our 
gratitude  for  their  support  and  sympathy  should  be  appropriately,  cheer- 
fully and  promptly  acknowledged. 

"Voted,  that  Walter  Fe.-senden,  Daniel  S.  Brown,  Nathaniel  F.  Cum- 
mings,  James  N.  Tucker  and  Alfred  M.  Adams  be  a  committee  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  the  enrollment  of  a  company  of  able-bodied  men 
whose  services  shall  forthwith  be  tendered  to  the  government. 

"Voted,  to  provicje  fur  tho  families  of  tliose  who  may  need  assistance 
during  their  actual  service." 

The  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  and  other  men  | 
of  wealth  and  influence,  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  citizens,  assuring  them  that  the  families  of 
married  men  should  be  cared  for  in  case  they  should 
volunteer  to  fill  the  quola  of  the  town.    It  appears 
that  the  seceding  States  had  been  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  fight  for  some  time,  while  the  North,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  regiments  of  volunteer  militia  | 
in  Massachusetts,  and  one  or  two  other  States,  was  4 
unprepared  for  either  an  offensive  or  defensive  war.  •  J 

The  President  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  | 
April  15, 1861,  and  the  next  day  the  Old  Sixth  Massa-  | 
chusetts  Regiment,  With  General   Butler,  left  for  | 
Boston,  en  route  for  Washington.    Juno  19th  follow- 
ing, seven  Townsend  men  were  enlisted  and  joined 
this  regiment,  viz. :  Henry  J.  Parker,  Frederick  A. 
Jones,  Robert  F.  Webb,  John  Quigg,  Ramson  C. 
Watson,  George  N.  Spaulding,  Daniel  Sidelinger, 
These  men  enlisted  for  three  months,  and  were  mus- 
tered out  at  expiration  of  term,  but  most  of  them  re- ! 
enlisted  and  served  in  various  regiments. 

" The  Old  Sixth,"  which  had  a  skirmish  in  Balti- 
more with  Butler  as  commander,  was  reorganized  iu 
October,  1861,  under  the  name  of  the  Twenty-sixth  >; 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  sailed  from  Boston  di 
rectly  for  Ship  Island.  Mustered  out  August  26, 
1865.  Townsend  had  thirty-two  men  in  Company  G;,J 
in  this  regiment,  whose  names  are  as  follows:  Loreii 
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H<^3ley,  Gr€oi^e  A.  Adams,  Charles  W.  Dix,  James 
Willard,  Ally  B.  Brown,  Elijah  T.  Bates,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  Warren  B.  Clark,  Franklin  F.  Cross,  William 
Davis,  Russell  0.  Houghton,  Alvah  Richardson, 
Charles  Willard,  James  A.  Sanborn,  Frederick  A. 
Jones,  Samuel  W.  Griffith,  Merrick  S.  Gilson,  Charles 
E.  Sbattuck,  William  Hunt,  Charles  L.  Spaulding, 
Myron  F.  Going,  Charles  J.  Hapgood,  Charles  L. 
Hall,  Charles  H.  Martin,  Aaron  S.  Petts,  Ai  H. 
Spaulding,  Andrew  H.  Sloan,  Frank  Stevens,  Francis 
W.  Wood,  Ramson  C.  Watson,  Lysander  P.  Taylor 
and  John  Shattuck. 

This  -regiment  took  part  in  the  engagements  at 
Winchester,  Cedar  Creek  and  Fisher's  Hill  in  the 
Nineteenth  Army  Corps. 

July  1,  1862,  the  President  called  for  300,000  men 
,  for  three  years,  considering  the  reverses  in  the  Shen- 
\  andoah  Valley  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  success- 
r  fill  attempt  to  take  Washington.  Under  this  call 
twenty- five  men  of  this  town  volunteered  for  service, 
and  joined  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  Regiment 
of  Volunteers,  Company  E.  The  names  of  these 
men  are  as  follows :  George  W.  Bennett,  Abijah  W. 
Blond,  James  Buckley,  George  E.  Clark,  Thomas 
Dalrymple,  Lewis  Gonnier,  Andrew  D.  Heselton, 
James  King,  Clarence  W.  Sylvester,  Charles  E.  Mar- 
shall, Dominick  May,  Waldo  T.  Tower,  Jonah  Parker, 
Henry  J.  Parker,  Charles  W.  Parker,  Simeon  K. 
Richards,  Sylvester  T.  Wheeler,  Charles  W.  Wether- 
bee,  Jefferson  Whitcomb,  Evander  W.  Wright,  Frank- 
lin S.  Wright,  Andrew  L.  Woodard,  William  H. 
Wright,  Lewis  T.  Wright,  Abram  Clark  and  Oliver 
B.  Osborn. 

This  regiment  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Freder- 
icksburg, Chancellorsville,  Beverly  Ford,  Gettysburg, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge  and  the  several 
battles  of  Sherman's  grand  army.  It  used  up  two 
stands  of  colors,  which  were  so  torn  and  mutilated  by 
wear  and  bullets  lhat  they  would  scarcely  hang  to- 
gether. They  were  sent  home  and  deposited  in  the 
State-House  with  other  mementos  of  the  conflict,  and 
a  third  stand  of  colors  was  sent  to  the  regiment,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  twenty-two  bat- 
tles in  which  it  was  engaged. 

Five  Townsend  men  re-enlisted  in  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Volunteers  in  August,  1862,  for 
nine  months,  and  they  were  under  Captain  George  F. 
Shattuck,  of  Groton.  The  names  of  these  men  are 
Richard  Pierce,  Albert  D.  Turner,  Alanson  Withing- 
ton,  Charles  W.  Hildreth  and  Charles  A.  Wright. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  August,  1862,  the  President 
called  for  300,000  nine  months'  men.  War-meetings 
during  that  month  were  frecjuently  held  at  the  town 
hall  to  devise  means  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  Anson  D.  Fessenden  was 
selected  to  recruit  a  company,  if  possible;  if  not,  as 
many  as  he  could.  He  enlisted  forty  Townsend  men, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  recruits  were  enlisted 
in  the  town  of  Shirley  and  the  neighboring  towns.  Mr. 
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Fessenden  was  chosen  first  lieutenant  of  this  company, 
which  made  a  part  of  the  Fifty-third  Regiment  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers,  which  served  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  John  W. 
Kimball,  of  Fitchburg,  colonel.  This  regiment  was 
in  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson,  and  in  other  battles  and 
skirmishes  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Townsend  men  : 
Anson  D.  Fessenden,  promoted  to  captain  September 
2,  1863,  John  Q.  Adams,  Isaac  Allen,  Wallis  S.  Arlin, 
John  B.  Blood,  Daniel  Brogan,  John  A.  Brown, 
William  Bush,  Charles  S.  Champney,  Edmund  0.  Day, 
Andrew  Foster,  Adams  S.  Graham,  Harlan  F.  Green, 
John  Haynes,  John  P.  Hildreth,  Webster  Hoffses, 
Leander  C.  Jefts,  Dennison  S.  Kimball,  Francis  A. 
Laws,  William  Ordway,  Henry  C.  Nichols,  Levi  T. 
Parker,  Shubell  B.  Pierce,  Hiram  F.  Richards,  John 
Richards,  Edson  A.  Richardson,  Dennis  J.  She.han, 
George  A.  Sherwin,  Alden  W.  Smith,  Benjamin  B. 
Spaulding,  Augustus  G.  Stickney,  William  E.  Sylves- 
ter, Levi  Wares,  Alson  S.  Warren,  William  H.  Wood- 
ward and  Thomas  H.  Warren. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Townsend  men  who 
enlisted  at  different  times  and  served  in  various  regi- 
ments :  Patrick  Murray,  Charles  C.  Cobleigh,  Henry 
0.  Adams,  James  E.  Brooks,  Amos  Pierce,  Boyd 
Todd,  Edward  Potter,  Lorenzo  Bruce,  James  A.  Wil- 
lard, George  Spalding,  William  H.  Lewis,  Alden 
Adams,  Leonard  0.  Bruce,  William  T.  Barrett,  Wil- 
liam T.  Adams,  Charles  Searles,  Julius  C.  Eastman, 
Henry  H.  Hosley,  Joseph  O.  Hildreth,  Oliver  E. 
Hazard  (colored),  Horace  Hazard  (colored),  Nahum 
G.  Hazard  (colored),  John  J.  Hennessey  (colored), 
William  A.  Champney,  Edwin  Adams,  Thomas  H. 
Welsh,  Robert  Webb,  Daniel  T.  Goodwin,  George  F. 
French,  Horace  E.  Lawrence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  who 
enlisted  in  August,  1864,  for  one  year,  and  were  mus- 
tered in  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  They  are 
described  in  the  records  as  belonging  to  the  "  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment  Unattached  Heavy 
Artillery."  They  were  stationed  at  Fort  Delaware 
and  near  the  city  of  Washington  :  Vernal  Barber, 
John  A.  Brown,  William  Coombs,  George  H.  Ellis, 
Jonas  L.  Jennerson,  Benjamin  F.  King,  Augustus 
Lovejoy,  Newell  F.  Putnam,  Nathaniel  A.  Ripley, 
Benj.  B.  Spalding,  Amos  Webber,  Elbridge  A.  Wright. 

A  roll  of  the  men  who  enlisted  July  7, 1864,  for  100 
days,  and  proceeded  to  Washington  and  performed 
guard  duty  at  Arlington  Heights.  The  men  are  repre- 
sented in  the  record  as  belonging  to  Company  B,  Sixth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  No  casualties 
happened  to  these  men  during  their  absence  :  Charles 
Adams,  Joseph  Barter,  James  Brogan,  Rufus  T. 
Brown,  George  H.  Green,  Samuel  K.  Gilson,  George 
S.  Graham,  Charles  W.  Hildreth,  James  0.  Moody, 
Ai  Richards,  Charles  Spaulding,  Marshall  D.  Spaul- 
ding, Henry  Sturtevant,  William  R.  Wright,  John  B. 
Spaulding. 
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The  foregoing  rolls  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
Townsond  men,  as  far  as  known,  wlio  voliintnorerl 
1,0  aasial  in  siippreflsing  the  Kcbellion.  Only  one 
'I'owiiHend  man  (Horace  flazard)  was  drafted.  No 
mention  of  the  substitutes  has  been  made,  as  they 
were  mere  merchandise,  used  for  a  time  to  shield  the 
men  who  chose  to  purchase  them  rather  than  to  take 
the  risks  of  war  upon  their  own  shoulders. 

The  town  records,  during  the  time  the  Eebelliou 
was  in  progress,  were  not  kept  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy; but,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  from  all 
sources,  Townsend  sent  to  the  field  troops  enlisted  for 
three  months,  one  hundred  days,  nine  months  and 
three  years,  or  for  the  war,  including  substitutes, 
270  men,  of  whom  161  were  voters  in  this  town 
at  the  time  of  their  enlistment.  Twelve  Townsend 
men  were  killed  in  action  and  twenty-one  lost 
their  lives  by  starvation  in  rebel  prisons,  disease 
and  the  casualties  of  war.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  writer  that,  during  the  entire  labor 
of  examining  muster-rolls,  discharge-papers,  diaries, 
adjutant-general's  reports  and  town  records,  that  the 
word  ''deserted"  has  never  been  found  written  or 
printed  opposite  the  name  of  any  Townsend  man. 

The  services  of  the  women  of  the  town,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  are  not  to  be 
overlooked.  During  the  war,  from  the  time  our 
soldiers  were  first  encamped  within  the  borders  of  the 
State,  until  they  returned  home  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service,  they  were  remembered  by 
this  class  of  patient  toilers.  The  sessions  of  the 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  were  many,  which  were 
devoted  to  industrious  efforts  in  making  quilts, 
clothing,  lint  and  cushions  for  broken  limbs.  The 
busy  hands  of  the  home-circle,  similarly  employed, 
should  also  be  mentioned.  The  goods  thus  made, 
together  with  cjondiments,  provisions,  stimulants  and 
delicacies,  purchased  at  considerable  expense,  suita- 
ble for  those  who  were  suffering  in  the  hospitals, 
were  at  different  dates  carefully  packed,  filling 
many  barrels  and  boxes  and  forwarded  in  a  cause 
where  philaiithropy  was  at  a  premium.  Among  the 
ladies  who  were  active  in  this  womanly  sympathy, 
the  names  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bertram,  Mrs.  Ealph  Ball, 
Mrs.  Jonas  Spauldiug,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Noah  Ball  and  others 
might  be  mentioned.  Their  efforts  awakened  glad- 
ness in  many  hearts,  and  will  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

"  Wai-  ifl  honorable 
In  those  wlio  do  tlioir  native  rights  maintain  ; 
In  thoHe  whoBe  BwordB  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak." 

Lawyers,  Physicians  and  College  Gbaduates. 
— Walter  Hastings,  born  in  Chelmsford,  1778;  Harvard 
College,  1799  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1803  ;  was  a  col- 
onel at  Port  Warren  in  the  war  with  England,  1812; 
died  in  Townsend,  June  6,  1831. 

Aaron  Keyes,  born  in  Westford,  1791 ;  read  law 
with  John  Abbott,  of  Westford  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1822 ;  came  to  Townsend  the  same  year  and 


opened  an  oflSce;  was  in  practice  here  for  twenty 

years  ;  died  at  Townsend,  November  28,  1842. 

John  Preston  was  a  lawyer  in  ])ractice  in  Town- 
send  for  two  or  throe  years,  about  1880  ;  Harvard 
College,  1823  ;  removed  to  New  Ii)swich,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  died  March  5,  18r37. 

Frederick  A.  Worcester,  born  in  Hollis,  New 
Hampshire,  January  28, 1807 ;  Harvard  College,  1831 ; 
came  to  Townsend  and  opened  an  office  in  1836  ;  re- 
mained in  pr.acticc  here  during  his  life  ;  died  March 
3,  1888. 

Charles  F.  Worcester,  born  in  Townsend,  February 
25,  1859 ;  Dartmouth  College,  1884 ;  has  an  office  in 
Townsen^  and  one  in  Aycr  ;  resides  in  Townsend. 

The  first  physician  in  Townsend,  Doctor  Joseph 
Adams,  came  from  Lincoln  about  1774;  was  a  loyalist, 
fled  to  England  and  died  there,  Febuary  3,  1803 ; 
property  conficated. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hosley  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Continental  Army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  here  at  its  close  ; 
born  in  Townsend  in  1758. 

Dr.  Isaac  Mullikin  originated  in  Bradford  ;  came 
to  Townsend  about  1780  ;  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  town  clerk  several  years. 

Dr.  Samuel  Lovejoy,  born  in  Milton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1775  ;  came  to  Townsend,  in  1802  ;  was  in  prac- 
tice here  more  than  thirty  years, — the  last  man  that 
traveled  on  horse-back  with  saddle-bags  ;  died  1851. 

Dr.  Moses  Kidder  came  from  Billerica;  was  surgeon 
at  Fort  Warren,  1813;  came  to  Townsend,  1822; 
moved  to  Lowell  about  1835  ;  died  there. 

Dr.  John  Bertram  was  born  at  Petersborough,  New 
Hampshire,  1794  ;  Dartmouth  College  Medical  De- 
partment, 1825 ;  came  to  Townsend  1827  ;  died  Decem- 
ber 15,  1846,  at  Townsend. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  P.  Hills,  born  in  "Newbury,  1804; 
Bowdoin  College  Medical  Department,  1825  ;  came  to 
Townsend  Harbor,  1825  ;  remained  at  that  village 
about  twenty  years;  died  in  Shirley,  1854. 

Dr.  John  Heard  was  born  in  Maine  about  1810; 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  1838  ;  came  to  Townsend,  1852  ;  left 
town  1861. 

Dr.  Augustus  G.  Stickney,  born  in  Antrim,  New 
Hampshire,  1807  ;  Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pitts- 
field,  1833  ;  came  to  West  Townsend,  1834;  member 
of  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1844  ;  died  at  West 
Townsend,  August  23, 1862. 

Dr.  Royal  B.  Boynton,  born  in  Pepperell,  February 
7,  1826;  Medical  College,  Woodstock,  Vermont,  1852; 
commenced  practice  in  Townsend,  1853;  was  in  prac- 
tice at  Mason  Village,  N.  H.,  for  a  few  years ;  returned 
to  Townsend  in  1865,  and  remained  here  ever  since. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Donnell,  born  in  Lyudeborough, 
New  Hampshire  in  1835 ;  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1865;  came  to  West  Townsend,  1870;  removed 
to  Stockton,  Kansas,  1876  ;  member  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society. 
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Dr.  Charles  J.  Towne,  born  in  Stoddard,  New 
Hampshire,  1840 ;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  ]8'65;  came  to  Townsend, 
1S67;  removed  to  the  town  of  Essex,  1881. 

Dr.  Luther  G.  Chandler,  son  of  George  S.  and 
Elizabeth  (Thurston)  Chandler,  born  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  December  12,  1844  ;  graduated  from 
Portland  (llaine)  High  School,  1863  ;  Harvard  Col- 
lege Medical  Department,  1871  ;  came  to  Townsend 
June,  1878 ;  is  now  in  practice  here. 

Dr.  Albert  J.  Atwood,  son  of  George  M.  and 
Jane  (Hall)  Atwoood,  born  in  England,  county  of 
Kent,  March  30,  1859;  graduated  from  Cleveland  Ho- 
mceopathic  Hospital  College  1885;  came  to  Townsend 
September,  1885  ;  is  now  in  practice  here. 

COLI.KGE  GHADUATES. 

John  Hubbard,  Dartmouth  College,  1785;  Abrahtim  Butterfield, 
Dartmouth  College,  1796  ;  Daniel  Adams,  Dartmouth  College,  1797  ;  Jo- 
seph Walker,  Bowdoia  College,  1818  ;  William  Farmer,  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1819  ;  John  Stevens,  Middlebury  College,  1821 ;  Joel  Giles,  Har- 
vard College,  1829  ;  John  Graham,  Amherst  College,  1829  ;  John  Giles, 
Harvard  College,  1831 ;  Charles  Brooks,  Yale  College,  1853  ;  Wunen 
Brooks,  Harvard  Collfege,  1855  ;  Mark  Davis,  Dartmouth  College,  18S9  ; 
Charles  Theodore  Haynes,  Amherst  College,  1862  ;  John  Milton  Proctor, 
Dartmouth  College,  1863  ;  Bandall  Spaulding,  Yale  College,  1870;  Eliel 
Sbumway  Ball,  Dartmouth  College,  1874;  Wayland  Spaulding,  Yale 
College,  1874;  Charles  Frederick  Worcester,  Dartmouth  College,  1884; 
Kd ward  James  Sartelle,  Harvard  College,  1885;  George  Elliott  Wright, 
Harvard  College,  1889  ;  Willie  E.  Smith,  Williams  College,  1890  ;  Charles 
Spaulding,  "Williams  College,  1890. 

Post-Office— One  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
not  much  written  communication  among  the  people  liv- 
ing a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  Most 
all  the  letters  written  in  Northern  New  England  were 
sent  by  the  market-men  and  teamsters  to  a  general 
post-office  in  Boston,  and  most  of  them  were  adver- 
tised in  the  Boiton  Gazette,  a  newspaper  duly  author- 
ized for  that  purpose.  There  were  some  subscribers 
to  that  paper  in  Townsend  at  that  time.  In  1777, 
among  the  letters  advertised  in  a  copy  of  that  paper, 
is  one  for  a  man  in  Lyndeborough,  N.  H.,  one  for 
Colonel  William  Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  and  one  for 
■'  Mary  Reed,  of  Townshend." 

In  1794  a  man  by  the  name  of  Balch  was  a  courier 
between  Keene  and  Boston,  traveling  on  horseback. 
His  route  was  through  Townsend,  and  he  was  an  ex- 
pressman, in  a  small  way,  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  Boston  and  Keene  stages  began  to  run  in  1806, 
making  three  trips  a  week  at  first,  but  soon  the  horses 
were  more  frequently  changed  and  the  entire  distance 
waK  made  daily,  and  the  passengers  dined  at  Townsend, 
which  town  is  about  equidistant  from  these  twoplaces. 

The  monotony  of  the  long  summer  days  in  these 
rural  towns  was  very  pleasantly  broken  by  the  noisy 
axle-trees  of  these  vehicles;  and  the  busy  toilers  in 
the  roadside  fields  would  pause  in  their  labors  to 
catch  a  view  of  these  messengers  of  civilization  as 
they  moved  briskly  along.  The  stage-drivers  of  that 
tirne  were  a  jolly  set  of  fellows,  always  pleasant  and 
accommodating.  Their  hardships  in  occasionally  en- 
countering the  deep  snow-drifts  on  the  hills  and  the 
pinching  northwest  winds,  which  January  sweeps 


over  the  Townsend  plains,  were  quite  severe.  After 
the  railroads  were  made  some  of  these  drivers  were 
placed  upon  the  cars  as  conductors,  but  they  always 
appeared  out  of  their  element,  and  as  though  they 
greatly  preferred  the  excitement  afforded  by  their  pet 
animals  rather  than  the  unnatural  snort  of  the  iron 
horse. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  postmasters  at  Town- 
send  Centre  and  the  date  of  their  appointments  : 

Moses  Warren,  July  1,  1808  ;  John  W.  Loring,  July  1, 1811  ;  William 
A.  Bancroft,  February  17, 1817  ;  Aaron  Keyes,  August  23, 1826  ;  office  dis- 
continued, October  29,  1834 ;  re-established,  April  11, 1835  ;  Joseph  Adams, 
Jr.,  April  11,  1835  ;  Thomas  Farrar,  July  20,1839;  Walter  Fessenden, 
November  12,  1846  ;  John  Brooks,  September  15, 1849  ;  George  A.  Wood, 
September  13,  1851  ;  Charles  Osgood,  August  12,  1852;  William  T.  Tay- 
lor, April  12,  1861  ;  Edwin  A.  Larkin,  September  27,  1866  ;  Charles  Os- 
good, August  5,  1868;  William  I'.  Taylor,  April  8,  1869;  Charles  Os- 
good, July  22,  1885  ;  Walter  D.  Osgood,  May  21,  1886  ;  Henry  B.  Hil- 
dreth,  October  22, 1889. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  postmasters  at  Town- 
send  Harbor,  and  the  time  of  their  appointments  : 

James  S.  "Walton,  ;  David  B.  Livormore,  July  31, 

1832  ;  Paul  Gerrish,  February  23,  1835  ;  Ebenezer  V.  Hills,  April  17, 
1839  ;  Charles  Gerrish,  February  23,  1842  ;  Charles  Emory,  February  8, 
1843;  Oliver  Wliitcomb,  January  3,  1850;  Charles  Emory,  September 
15,  1855. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  postmasters  at  West 
Townsend  and  the  dates  of  their  appointments : 

Silas  Bruce,  July  20,  1819  ;  Augustus  G.  Stickney,  June  25,  1855  . 
Albert  Howe,  April  22,  1861  ;  Augustus  G.  Stickney,  July  17,  18B2  ; 
Albert  Howe,  October  1, 1862  ;  John  E.  Dickerman,  August  30,  1881  ; 
Kichard  McElligott,  September  15,  1886. 

There  was  a  mail-route  established  between  Lowell 
and  Worcester  in  1832,  which  gave  the  Harbor  a  post- 
office  at  that  early  date.  The  post-office  at  Townsend 
Centre  was  discontinued  in  1834,  because  the  returns 
to  the  department  were  not  made  as  promptly  as  was 
required,  sO  that  all  mail  matter  for  Townsend,  from 
October,  1834,  to  April  11,  1835,  came  to  Townsend 
Harbor. 

The  Public  Library. — 

"The past  but  lives  in  words  ;  a  thousand  ages 
Were  blank,  if  books  had  not  evok'd  their  ghosts, 
And  kept  the  pale,  unbodied  shadows  to  warn  us 
From  fieshless  lips." 

In  1858  a  book  agent  canvassed  this  town  for  the 
sale  of  a  set  of  books  to  make  up  an  agricultural  li- 
brary and  obtained  the  names  of  some  more  than  one 
hundred  subscribers  who  paid  three  dollars  e'ach  and 
became  mutually  interested  in  the  enterprise.  A 
farmers'  club  was  talked  about,  but  never  organized. 
A  committee  was  chosen  to  select  the  books  from  a 
long  catalogue.  Most  of  the  volumes  selected  were 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  but  a  part  of 
them,  like  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  "  were  made  to  sell." 
The  volumes  were  read  considerably  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  it  began  to  be  discussed  how  to  have  more 
books  and  those  treating  on  different  subjects.  In 
the  winter  of  1861  a  levee  was  given  at  the  town-hall 
expressly  in  the  interest  of  the  library,  at  which  some 
over  a  hundred  dollars  were  made  after  paying  all 
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expeiiHCH.  During  the  next  ten  yeiiis  two  or  llii(!o 
giiUioriiigs  of  this  kind  were  hold,  tho  object  of  wliicli 
w.'is  to  laiso  money  with  which  to  l)uy  hooks  lor  tlic 
library.  The  proprietors  of  the  two  stores  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  town's  Common  (Mr.  Osgood  more 
than  the  other),  for  the  space  of  ten  or  more  years, 
had  the  care  of  this  little  library,  and  they  dealt  out 
the  books  twice  a  week  for  a  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion, except  room  rent,  on  account  of  the  trade  or 
custom  which  it  brought  them.  At  that  time  each 
person  having  the  benefit  of  this  library  was  taxed 
fifty  cents  a  year  to  help  pay  for  a  place  to  keep  it  in 
and  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  librarian.  The  num- 
ber of  readers  increased  and  nearly  every  time  when 
hooks  were  to  be  bought  a  good  degree  of  judgment 
Avas  exercised  in  selecting  standard  literature  from 
the  best  authors. 

In  1873  the  shareholders  and  patrons  of  the  library 
had  an  article  inserted  in  the  town  warrant  to  see  if 
the  town  would  take  it  off  their  hands  and  make  it  a 
free  library  to  be  supported  by  the  town.  The  town 
voted  to  accept  it  as  a  town  institution  and  appropriated 
one  hundred  dollars  annually  for  its  support  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  later  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
have  been  appropriated — this  year  (1890)  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  were  appropriated.  These 
funds  have  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  by  a 
committee  and  for  the  payment  of  the  librarian.  It 
is  open  for  the  delivery  of  books  about  two  hours 
each  day  four  days  in  each  Aveek.  The  influence  of 
this  institution  has  been  excellent  in  creating  and 
fostering  a  taste  for  reading  and  observation,  and  in 
giving  to  our  youth  pleasant  thoughts  and  profitable 
culture.  There  are  over  two  thousand  volumes  in 
this  library,  which  is  properly  catalogued  and  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Kate  L.  Larkin,  the  eificient  librarian. 

In  1875  the  town  inaugurated  a  Fire  Department 
containing  the  modern  appliances  in  this  direction. 
It  consisted  of  hose  and  hose-carriages,  a  hand  fire- 
engine,  an  Amoskeag  steam  fire-engine  and  the 
houses  to  contain  them^ — in  all  at  an  expense  of  over 
$16,000.  Since  the  organization  of  this  department 
considerable  property  has  escaped  "the  devouring 
element"  on  account  of  the  presence  of  these  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  stalwart,  active  men. 

North  Star  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-FejloAvs  was  instituted  in  Townsend  in  1866,  and 
David  Cram,  N.G.,  Albert  Hov/e,  V.Ct.,  and  Frederick 
Stevens,  Secretary,  were  inducted  into  office.  Pre- 
sumably, from  the  social  and  charitable  nature  of 
this  institution,  in  a  quiet  way  it  has  done  some  good 
and  caused  the  burdens  of  life  in  many  instances 
easier  to  be  borne. 

The  Townsend  Bank  was  chartered  in  1854.  At 
the  organization  of  the  grantees,  in  September  of  that 
year,  John  M.  Hollingsworth,  of  Groton,  was  elected 
president  and  Edward  Ordway  cashier.  The  next 
month  Mr.  Hollingsworth  resigned  the  office  of  presi- 
dent and  Walter  Fesaenden,  of  Townsend,  was  chosen 


to  fill  the  office,  which  he  helil  until  his  death,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1884.  For  over  lliirty  years  Mr.  FessondcMi 
and  Mr.  Ordway  attended  to  the  business  of  this  bank 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  both  to  the  stockholders 
and  every  one  doing  business  with  them.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Walter  Fessenden  Mr.  Ordway  resigned, 
whereupon  the  directors  made  unanimous  choice  of 
Albert  L.  Fessenden  president,  and  Henry  A.  Hill 
cashier,  who  hold  these  offices  at  the  present  time. 

The  capital  stock  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  changed  to  a  National  Bank  in  April,  1865. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  attempts  to  burglarize 
this  bank,  none  of  which  were  successful.  It  is  fairly 
patronized  and  it  does  a  quiet,  paying  business. 

Town  Offices.: — 

"And  Absalom  said  moreovev,  Oh  that  I  weie  made  a  judge  in  the 
land,  that  every  man  which  hath  any  suit  or  cause,  might  come  unto 
me,  and  I  would  do  him  juBtico.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  there  were  oiBce-seekers  away 
back  in  the  time  of  this  good-looking  young  man, 
whose  death  caused  his  father  so  many  tears. 

In  colonial  times  the  justices  of  the  peace  were 
commissioned  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  the  office 
was  considered  as  one  of  marked  distinction.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  the  appointing 
power  vested  in  the  Governor,  yet  the  duties  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  ofiice  remained  the  same  as  before, 
and  the  peculiar  dignity  continued  to  attend  those 
holding  the  office.  In  later  years  appointments  have 
been  more  freely  given,  and  the  number  of  persons 
qualified  for  the  position,  both  by  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  legal  forms  and  proceedings,  is  so  nu- 
merous that  the  magisl,rates  of  the  present  time,  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  equal  influence  and  eminence,  do 
not  enjoy  the  distinction  that  once  attended  the  posi- 
tion. The  commissions  of  these  men  conferred  au- 
thority for  seven  years,  but  they  were  almost  invaria- 
bly renewed  and  continued.  John  Stevens,  Israel 
Hobart  and  Daniel  Adams  obtained  the  office  by  the 
favor  of  the  royal  Governors. 

In  the  following  list  of  Townsend  men,  who  have 
been  and  are  now  magistrates,  the  names  of  the  eight 
men  and  all  of  the  list  now  among  the  living  are 
printed  in  italics.  Two  of  them,  however,  are  not  at 
present  residents  of  Townsend  : 

John  Stevens,  Israel  Hoharl,  Daniel  Adams,  James  Locke,  Isaac  Mul- 
iiliin,  Josiah  Kichardson,  Samuel  Brooks,  Aaron  Warren,  Walter  Hast- 
ings, Shobal  C.  Allen,  Ilicliard  Warner,  Aaron  Keyes,  Levi  Sherwiu, 
Hiram  Walcott,  Joel  Adams,  John  Farwell,  George  Green,  Samuel  Jen- 
kins, Ebenozor  Rawson,  Daniel  Giles,  ICzru  Blood,  John  Bertram,  Henry 
Sceva,  Daniel  L.  Brown,  Levi  Stearns,  Noah  Ball,  Frederick  A.  Worces- 
ter, Hartwell  Graham,  Ithavinr  B.  SawtcUe,  Albert  Howe,  Newton  C. 
Bonlolle,  Solomon  J.  Stearns,  Edward  J.  Sartelle,  James  N.  Tucker,  Eph- 
raim  S.  Wilder,  Stillma-n  Uaynes,  George  Taft,  Samuel  S.  Haynes,  Charles 
F.  Worcester,  Royal  B.  Boynton, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
held  the  principal  oflices  in  Townsend,  from  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  until  1891  inclusive. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Townsend  omitted  to  send 
a  representative  to  the  General  Court  many  times 
during  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  acquisition  of  our 
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national  independence.  Probably  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  each  town,  for  the  most 
of  that  time,  paid  its  own  representative,  and  the 
neglect  was  regarded  as  economy.  A  lawsuit  (James 
Locke  vs.  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Townsend) 
was  commenced  in  1786,  concerning  a  bill  which 
James  Locke  brought  against  the  town  for  services  as 
a  representative.  The  town  considered  the  charge 
in  his  account  excessive,  and  refused  to  pay  it,  which, 
after  the  usual  delays  of  the  law,  was  finally  compro- 
mised and  adjusted. 

Townsend  has  guarded  her  interests  invariably 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  maintained  her  legal  rights, 
"  asking  for  nothing  but  what  was  right,  and  submit- 
ting to  nothing  that  was  wrong." 

The  records  for  1732  are  lost,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  officers  for  that  year.  Samuel  Manning 
was  town  clerk,  as  appears  from  a  part  of  the  record, 
for  that  year.  There  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  the 
town  had  the  same  officers  in  1732  as  in  1733 : 

1753.  Moderator,  Joeeph  Stevens  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Maaniag.  Selectmen 

— Joseph  Stevens,  Joseph  Baldwin,  Samuel  Planning. 

1754.  Moderator,  Jiisher  Wymun;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Select- 

men— Joseph  Stephens,  Joseph  Baldwin,  Samuel  Manning. 

1735.  Moderator,  Jaaher  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Select- 

men— John  Stevens,  Jaiher  Wyman,  Daniel  Taylor,  Jeremiah 
Ball,  Samuel  Manning. 

1736.  I^oderator,  Samuel  Manning  ;  Clerk,  John  Stevens.  Selectmen 

— John  Stevens,  Jaaher  Wyman,  Daniel  Taylor. 

1737.  Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Selectmen — 

Samuel  Manning,  John  Stevens,  William  Clark,  Amus  Whitney, 
I  Jacob  Baldwin. 

1738.  Moderator,  Jasher  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Selectmen 

— Daniel  Taylor,  James  Hosley,  Amos  Whitney,  Isaac  Spauld- 
Ing,  Samuel  Manning. 

1739.  Moderator,  Nathaniel  Richardson ;    Clerk,    Samuel  Manning. 

Selectmen — Samuel  Manning,  Daniel  Taylor,  Jasher  Wyman, 
Ephraim  Brown, -Amos  Whitney. 

1740.  Moderator,  Ephraim  Brown  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Select- 

men— John  Stevens,  Daniel  Taylor,  Amos  Whitney. 

1741.  Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Selectmen 

—William  Fletcher,  John  Stevens,  Nathaniel  Eiehardson. 
1742-    Moderator,  John  Stevens  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Selectmen 
— Samuel  Manning,  John  Stevens,  Daniel  Taylor,  Ephraim 
Brown,  William  Fletcher. 

1743.  Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Selectmen 

— Samuel  Manning,  John  Stevens,  Benjamin  Brooks,  Ephraim 
Brown,  Daniel  Taylor. 

1744.  Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Selectmen 

— Samuel  Manning,  Benjamin  Brooks,  Nathaniel  ElchardBon, 
JrniiaJi  Ilobbius,  Dauiel  Taylor. 

1745.  Moderator,  John  Stevens  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Selectmen 

— John  Stevens,  Benjamin  Brooks,  Nathaniel  Eichardsoii,  John 
Conant,  Amos  Whittiey. 

1746.  Moderator,  John  Stevens;   Clerk,  John  Stevens.    Selectmen — 

John  Stevens,  Benjamin  Brooks,  Nathaniel  Richardson. 

1747.  Moderator,  John  Stevens  ;  Clerk,  John  Stevens.  Selectmen — 
John  Stevens,  Benjamin  Brooks,  Jeremiah  Ball,  Isaac  Spaukl- 
Ing,  John  WalllB. 

1748.  Moderator,  Nathaniel  Richardson;    Clerk,  Samuel  Manning, 

.Selectmen — John  Stevens,  Jonathan  Hubbard,  Amos  Whitney. 

1749.  Moderator,  Jonathan  Hubhard  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Se. 

lectmen — John  Stevens,  Jonathan  Hubbarct,  Amos  Whitney. 

1750.  Moderator,  Jonathan  Hubbard  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Se- 

lectmen—John  Stevens,  Jonathan  Wallls,  Amos  Whitney. 

1751.  Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Selectmen 

— .Samuel  Manning,  Benjamin  Brooke,  Amos  Whitney. 

1752.  Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Selectmen 

— Barnuel  Manning,  Amos  Whitney,  Jonathan  Hubbard. 

1753.  Moderator,  Jonathan  Hubbard  ;    Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.  Se- 


1754. 

1755. 

1756. 
1757. 
1758. 


1760. 


Selectmen 


Selectmen 
Zachoriah 


1763. 


1764. 


1766. 


1768. 


1771. 


1773. 


1770. 


1777. 


lectmen — John  Stevens,  Jonathan  Hubbard,  Benjamin  Brooks, 
Amos  Whitney,  Isaac  Spaulding. 

Moderator,  John  Stevens  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning. 
— John  Conant,  Daniel  Adams,  Zacheriah  Emery. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning. 
Samuel  Manning,  Daniel  Adams,  John  Conant, 
Emery,  Ephraim  Brown. 

Moderator,  Jonathan  Hubbard;  Clerk,  SamueJ  Manning.  Se- 
lectmen— Jonathan  Hubbard,  Amos  Whitney,  Daniel  Adams, 
Zacheriah  Emery,  Samuel  Manning. 

Moderator,  Jonathan  Hubbard  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Select- 
men— Jonathan  Hubbard,  Amos  Whitney,  Dauiel  Adams,  Ebeu- 
exer  Wyman,  William  Stevens. 

Moderator,  Jonathan  Hubbard ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Select- 
men— Jonathan  Hubbard,  Daniel  Adams,  Amos  Whitney,  Daniel 
Taylor,  Benjamin  Brooks. 

Moderator,  Benjamin  Brooke  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen 
— Benjamin  Brooks,  Amos  Whitney,  Isaac  Spaulding,  Dauiel 
Adams,  Ephraim  Heald. 

]\Ioderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams,  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adams,  Amos  W^hitney,  Daniel  Taylor,  Ephraim  Heald, 
Isaac  Spaulding. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adams,  Daniel  Taylor,  Zacheriah  Emery,  Isaac  l'"arrar, 
Ephraim  H6ald. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Ta3'lor  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen — 
Amos  Whitney,  Oliver  Hildreth,  Jonathan  Wallls,  Dauiel  Tay- 
lor, Daniel  Adams. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adams,  Isaac  Spaulding,  Daniel  Taylor,  Benjamin 
Brooks,  Zacheriah  Emory. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor;  Cleric,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adams,  Amos  Whitney,  Ephraim  Heald,  Thomas  War- 
ren, Jonathan  Wallis. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adams,  Daniel  Taylor,  Ephraim  Heald,  Ephraim  Brown, 
William  Clark. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adams,  Ephraim  Heald,  Benjamin  Brooks,  James  Hos- 
ley, Jonatlian  Wallls. 

Moderator,  Ephraim  Heald  ;  Clerk,  Dauiel  Adams,  Selectmen 
— Daniel  Adams,  Ephraim  Heald,  Thomas  Warren,  Isaac  Earrar 
Jonathan  Wallls.; 

Moderator,  Ephraim  Heald  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams,  Selectmen- 
Daniel  Adams,  Ephraim  Heald,  Jonathan  Wallls,  Benjamin 
Brooks,  Amos  Heald, 

Moderatoi,  Sainnel  Manning;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning,  Select- 
men— Samuel  Manning,  Amos  Heald,  Isaac  Earrar,  Jonathan 
Patls,  Dauiel  Sherwin. 

Moderator,  Amos  Heald  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams,  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adams,  Amos  Heald,  Isaac  Earrar,  Thomas  Warren, 
John  Conant. 

Moderatoi',  James  Hosley  ;  Clerk,  DanUd  Adams,    Selectmen — 

D.iuiel  Adams,  James  Hosley,  John  Conant,  Benjamin  Spauld- 
ing, Samuel  Douglas, 
Moderator,  Jonathan  Wallis;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams,  Selectmen 

— Daniel  Adams,  Isaac  Earrar,  Samuel  Doughis,  Zacheriah 

Emery,  James  Ilusloy, 
Moderator,  James  Ilosloy  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams,    Selectmen — 

Daniel  Adams,  James  Hosley,  Zacheriah  Emory,  Benjamin 

Brooks,  Jonathan  Wallis. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams,    Selectmen — 

Daniel  Adams,  Daniel  Taylor,  Richard  Wyer,  Jonathan  Wallis, 

Benjaniin  Brooks. 
Moderator,  James  Hosley ;  Clerk,  James  Hosley.    Selectmen — 

James  Hosley,  Isaac  Earrar,  Thomas  Warren,  Daniel  Emery, 

Richard  Wyer, 
Representative  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  Israel  Hobart. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  James  Hosley,    Selectmen — 

James  Hosley,  Isaac  Earrar,  Daniel  Emery,  Richaid  Wyer, 

Zacheriah  Emery. 
Representative  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  Israel  Ilohart. 
Modeiator,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  James  Hosley,    Selectmen — 

James  Hosley,   Richard   Wyer,    Levi    Whitney,  Zacheriah 

Emery,  Thomas  Warren, 
Representative,  James  Locke. 
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1785. 
1780. 
1787. 

1788. 

1789. 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 


.TamoB  HoHley.  Solectmen — 
,  Tftaac  Farrai',  Daniol  Ailainn, 


1797. 


1798. 


Moflorator,  Daniol  Adaine  ;  Olork,  .lamoH  lloRloy.  RoloctiiHin-- 
.laiiioH  IIoHloy,  Ilicliard  Wyor,  Tlioinas  WaiTon,  Itonjaiiilti 
Bpaiittiinf;,  lOIljati  Wymaii. 

IleprrHontutivo,  Janio»  Locko. 

Moderator,  Daniol  AdaiiiB  ;  Olork,  Jamoa  HoBlny.    Seloclinon — 

Tlionias  Warron,  l!«njaiiilii  Spaulding,  Samuel  Maynard,  Daniel 

Adams,  .Ir.,  Elijah  Wynian. 
Sent  no  Roprnflontativn. 
Moderator,  Daniel  AdaniB  ;  Clerk, 

Thoniaa  Warren,  Hicliard  Wyei 

Jr.,  llenjamin  Spaulding. 
UeproBentativo,  Jainea  Docito. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  .Tames  Hosley.  Selectmen — 
Thoniaa  Warren,  Hicliard  Wyor,  Benjamin  Spaulding,  Lemuel 
Petta,  Daniel  Adama,  Jr. 

Representative,  Tlioma^  Warren. 

Moderator,  Isaac  Farrar ;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Ball.  Selectmen — 
Benjamin  Bail,  Daniel  Adams,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Petls,  Daniel  Sher- 
win,  tlames  Giles. 

Representative,  James  Locke. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adama  ;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Ball.    Selectmen — 

Benjamin  Ball,    Daniel   Adams,  Jr.,    Benjamin  Spaulding, 

Thomas  Seaver,  Slijali  Wyman, 
Moderator,  William  Hobai't ;  Cleric,  Benjamin  Bail.  Selectmen 

—  Benjamin  Bali,  Daniel   Adams,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Spaulding, 

Thomas  Seaver,  Lemuel  Petts. 
Representative,  William  Ilohart. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Cleric,  Benjamin  Ball.    Selectmen — 

Benjamin  Ball,  Thomas  Seaver,  Thomas  Warren. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Adams ;  Cleric,  Benjamin  Ball.    Selectmen — 

Benjamin  Ball,  Thomas  Warren,  Benjamin  Spaulding. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Adama  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams,  Jr.  Selectmen 

— Daniel  Adama,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Petta,  Benjamin  Spaulding,  Jacob 

Blodget,  Abner  Adams. 
Eepreaentative,  Daniol  Adams. 

Moderator,  David  Spafford  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adama,  Jr.  Select- 
men—Benjamin Ball,  Benjamin  Spaulding,  David  Spatfoid,  Jr., 
Thomaa  Warren,  Thomas  Seaver. 

Representative,  Daniel  Adama. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adaraa  ;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Ball.  Selectmen — 
Benjamin  Ball,  Benjamin  Spaulding,  David  Spafford,  Jr.,  Dan- 
iel Adams,  Jr.,  John  Campbell. 

Representative,  Daniel  Adams. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adama;  Clerk,  Daniol  Adama,  Jr.  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adama,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Spaulding,  John  Campbell,  Rich- 
ard Wyer,  Lemuel  Petta. 

Represontative,  Daniel  Adams. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adama;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adama,  Jr.  Selectmen 

— Daniel  Adama,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Spaulding,  Nathan  Conant,  John 

Campbell,  .John  Emory. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adama,  Jr.  Selectmen 

— Daniel  Adama,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Petta,  Jonathan  Wallis,  John 

Campbell,  Nathan  Conant. 
Representative,  Jonathan  Wallis. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Life  Baldwin.  Selectmen — 
Life  Baldwin,  Daniel  Adams,  Jr.,  John  Campbell,  Jonathan 
Wallace,  Zacheriah  Ilildreth. 

Representative,  Jonathan  Wallace. 

Moderator,  Walden  Stone  ;  Clerk,  Walden  Stone.  Selectmen — 
Ijife  Baldwin,  John  Campbell,  Jonathan  Wallis,  Abner  Adama, 
Thomaa  Seaver. 

Sent  no  Representative. 

Moderator,  Walden  Stone  ;  Clerk,  Jacob  Blodget.  Selectmen- 
Jacob  Blodget,  Abner  Adama,  John  Emery,  Samuel  Stone,  Na- 
than Scales. 

Sent  no  llepreaentative. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  Jacob  Blodget.  Selectmen — 
Daniol  Adams,  Jacob  Blodget,  Abnor  Adama,  John  Emery, 
Samuel  Stone. 

Representative,  Daniol  Adama. 

Moderator,  Jolin  Campbell ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adama.  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adama,  Jacob  Blodget,  Abner  Adaina,  Samuel  Stone,  Jo- 
alah  Richardson. 

Representative,  Daniel  Adams. 

Moderator,  Jonathan  Wallis  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Mullikln.  Selectmen 
— Walter  Mullikln,  .Tacob  Blodget,  Abner  Adama,  Joalah  Kich- 
ardi  jn,  Samuel  Brooke. 


Sent  no  Kopresontativo. 
L7ii9.    Moderator,  .John  (Jampbell  ;  Clurii,  fHinw:  Miiliilclii.  RelePtmoii 
— IsaiKi  JVIiilliltiri,   Aliner   Ailama,  .loHiali    IlicliardHon,  .loliii 
Enioi-y,  Hamuci]  lliooks. 
UeproBontative,  John  Campliell. 

1800.  Moderator,  Diiiiiel  Adama;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adama.    Selectmen  — 

Daniel   Adama,   Abner   Adams,  Joalah   Richardson,  Samuel 
Brooks,  John  lOiiiery. 
Representative,  .folin  Camiibell. 

1801.  Moderator,  Cnhil)  Sylvester  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen — 

Daniel    AdaiiiB,  .Toaiali    RicliardBon,  Joseph   Adama,  Abner 
Adams,  Caleb  Sylvester. 
Ropreaentative,  .lolin  Campbell. 

1802.  Moderator,  Caleb  Syivcater  ;  Ciei  k,  Isaac  Mullikln.  Selectmen 

— Taaac  Mullikln,   Jiilin    Ciiiiiplipll,  Jiinatlnui  Kee|i,  Samuel 
Stone,  Daniel  Conant. 
Sent  no  llepreaentative. 

1803.  Moderator,  John  Campbell  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen — 

Daniel  Adama,  Abner  Adama,  John  Campbell,  .Josiah  Richard- 
son, Jacob  Blodget. 
Sent  no  Represontative. 

1804.  Moderator,  John  Campbell ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adama.    Selectmen — 

Daniel  Adama,  .Tolin  Campbell,  Jacob  Blodget,  Benanuel  Pratt, 
Shubal  C.  Alien. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

1805.  Moderator,  Caleb  Sylvester  ;  Clerk,  Josiah  Riclmrdaon.  Select- 

men— Joalah  Richardson,  Jolin   Emory,  Daniel  Conant,  Eh- 
enezer  Stone,  Richard  Warner. 
Representative,  John  Camjibell. 

1806.  Moderator,  Daniel  Adama  ;  Clerk,  Josiali  Ricliardaon.  Solectmen 

— Josiah  Richardson,  John  Emery,  Daniel  Conant,  Ebene'/.er 
Stono,  Richard  Warner. 
Representative,  John  Campbell. 

1807.  Moderator,  Daniel  Conant ;  Clerk,  Josiah  Richardson.  Selectmen 

— Josiali  Ribhardson,  Jolin  ICiiieiy,  Daniel  Conant,  Ebonezer 
Stone,  Richard  Warner. 
Repreaentiitive,  Abner  Adama. 

1808.  Moderator,  Daniei  Adams  ;  Clerk,  Josiali  Richardson.  Selectmen 

— Joaiali  Ricliardaon,  Ebenozor  Stone,  Aaron  Warren,  Samuel 
Brooks,  Natlmniel  Cummings. 
Representative,  Abner  Adams. 

1809.  Moderator,  John  Emery  ;  Clerk,  Josiali  Richardson.  Selectmen 

— Josiah  Richardson,  Aaron  Warren,  Samuel  Brooks,  Nallianiel 
Cummings,  Noah  Ball. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

1810.  Moderator,  Aaron  Warren;  Clerk,  .Tosiali  Ricliardaon.  Selectmen 

. — Josiah  Richardson,  Aaron  Warren,  Samuel  Bi'oolcs,  Nathaniel 
Cummings,  Williiim  Arcliibald. 
Representative,  Abner  Adams. 

1811.  Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Brooke.    Selectmen — 

Samuel  Brooks,  Richard  Warner,  Aaron  Warren,  Nathaniel 
Cummings,  William  Archibald. 
Represontative,  Samuel  Brooks. 

1812.  Moderator,   Aaron  Warren ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Brooke.  Selectmen 

— Samuel  Brooks,  Ricliard  Warnei',  Aaron  Warren,  Nathaniel 
Cummings,  William  Archibald. 
Representative,  Samuel  Brooks. 

1813.  Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Olork,  Samuel  Brooks.  Selectmen 

— Samuel  Brooks,  Aaron  Warren,  Nathaniel  Cummings,  Wil- 
liam Archibald,  Joseph  Adams. 
Repreaontative,  Samuel  Brooks.  ''- 

1814.  Moderalor,  Aaron  Warren;  Clerk,  Sftiii'riel  Brooks.  Selectmen 

— Samuel  Brooks,  Aaron  Warren,  Wilikm  Archibald,  .loeepli 
Adams,  Ellab  Going. 
Representative,  Samuel  Brooke. 
1816.    Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Brooke.  Selectmen- 
Samuel  Brooke,  Joseph  Adams,  Ellab  Going,  Nathaniel  Cum- 
mings, Isaac  Sanders. 
Repreeenttttivo,  Samuel  Brooks. 

1816.  Moderator,  Joaiah  Richardson ;  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Cumininga. 

Selectmen — Natlianiol  Cummings,  Johu  Richardson,  Isaac  San- 
ders, Zola  Bartlett,  Solomon  Jewett. 
Representative,  Samuel  Brooks. 

1817.  Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Cummings.  Se- 

lectmen— Nathaniel  Cummings,  Josiah  Richardson,  Isaac  Sau- 
dera,  Benanuel  Pratt,  Joel  Adams. 
EeproBontative,  Samuel  Brooks, 
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ISIS.    Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Cummings.  Se- 
lectmen— Nathaniel  Cummings,  Samuel  Brooks,  Aaron  Warren. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

1819.  Moderator,  Aaron  Warren ;  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Ciinunings.  Se- 

lectmen— Nathaniel  Cnmmiugs,  Samuel  Brooks,  Aaron  Wairen. 
Hepresentative,  Aaron  Warren. 
lS-20.    Moderator,  Aaron  Wanen  ;  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Oummings.  Se- 
lectmen—Nathaniel Cummings,  Samuel  Brooks,  Isaac  Turner. 
Representative,  Aaron  Warren. 
1S21.    Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.    Selectmen — 
Aaron  Warren,  Samuel  Stone,  .Tr. ,  John  Shipley. 
Representative,  Aaron  Warren. 
1322.    Moderator,  Nathaniel  Cummings;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.  Se- 
lectmen— Aaron  W^arren,  Samuel  Stone,  Jr.,  Daniel  Giles. 
Sent  no  Representative. 
1S23.    Moderator,  Aaron  Keyes ;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.    Selectmen — 
.^aron  Warren,  Samuel  Stone,  Jr.,  Daniel  Giles. 
Representative,  Aaron  Warren. 

1824.  Moderator,  William  A.  Bancroft ;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.  Se- 

lectmen— .^aron  Warren,  Joel  Adams,  Joel  Spauldlng. 
Representative,  Aaron  Warren. 

1825.  Moderator,  Joel  Adams ;  Clerk,  Joel  Adams.    Selectmen — Joel 

Adamd,  Joel  SpaulSing,  Josiab  G.  Heald. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

1826.  Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.    Selecfmen — 

Aaron  Warren,  Josiah  G.  Heald,  Samuel  Brooks,  Aaron  Keyes, 
William  Pratt. 
Representative, Aaron  Warren. 

1827.  Moderator,  Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.  Select- 

men— ,\aron  Warren,  Samuel  Stone,  Jr.,  William  Pratt,  Joel 
Spaulding,  Aaron  Keyea. 
Representative,  Aaron  Warren.^ 
182S.    Moderator,  Jacob  S.  Ryner;  Clerk,  Aaron  WaiTen.  Selectmen 
— Aaron  Warren,  W^illiam  Pratt,  Josiah  G.  Heald,  Paul  Gerrish, 
Aaron  Keyes. 
Reprencntative,  Aaron  Warren. 

1820.  Moderator,  Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.  Se- 

lectmen— Aaron  Warren,  William  Pratt,  Paul  Gerrisb,  Aaron 
Keyea,  Richard  W.  Pierce. 
Representative,  Aaron  Warren. 

1830.  Moderator,  Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.  Select- 

men—Paul Gerrish,  Aaron  Keyes,  Richard  W.  Pierce,  Solo- 
mon Jewett,  Jr.,  Eenjamin  Barrett,  Jr. 
Representative,  Aaron  WaiTen. 

1831.  Moderator,  Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Solomon  Jewett,  Jr. 

Selectmen — Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.,  Richard  W.  Pierce,  Benjamin 
Barrett,  Jr.,  Josiah  G.  Heald,  Isaac  Spaulding. 
f^ent  no  Representative. 

1832.  Moderator,  Aaron  Keyes ;  Clerk,  Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.  Selectmen 

— ^Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.,  Richard  W.  Pierce,  Benjamin  Barrett, 
Jr.,  Joel  Emery,  Levi  Sherwin, 
Representative,  Paul  Gerrish, 

1833.  Moderator,  Joel  Adams ;    Clerk,  David  Palmer,    Selectmen — 

Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.,  Richard  W.  Pierce,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Jr., 
Levi  Ball,  Abraham  SeaveV, 
Eepreaeutative,  David  Palmer. 
1634.    Moderator,  Henry  Sceva ;  Clerk,  Paul  Gerrisb.     Selectmen — 
Paul  GeriTsb,  Joel  Emery,  William  Pratt. 
•    Representatives,  David  Palmer  and  Elnathan  Davis. 

1835.  Moderator,  Joseph  Steele  ;  Clerk,  Paul  Gerrisb.  Selectmen — Paul 

Gerrish,  William  Pratt,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Jr. 
Representatives,  Joel  Emery  and  David  Palmer. 

1836.  Moderator,  Samuel  Adams ;  Clerk,  David  Palmer.    Selectmen — 

Quincy  Sylvester,  Luther  Adams,  Daniel  Adams. 
K«preseQtativee,  Joel  Emery  and  Samuel  Adams. 

1837.  Moderator,  Samuel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  David  Palmer.    Selectmen — 

Joel  Adams,  Levi  Ball,  Eluatbau  Davis. 
Representative,  Joel  Emery. 


1  In  1827,  "Voted  that  the  town  will  abolish  the  custom  of  receiving  a 
treat  from  their  representative  when  chosen."  Townsend  commenced 
early  in  the  temperance  cause.  Aaron  Warren,  this  year,  instead  of 
furiiisbing  Ibe  liquors,  presented  an  expensive  pall  or  buryijig  cloth  to 
the  town.  This  might  have  been  Intended  as  a  symbol  of  public  opinion 
which  was  preparing  to  bnry  His  Majesty,  King  Alcohol. 


1838.  Moderator,  Henry  Sceva  ;   Clerk,  David  Palmer.    Selectmen — 

William  Pratt,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Jr.,  Paul  Gerrish. 
Representative,  Josiab  G.  Heald. 

1839.  Moderator,  Ezra  Blood  ;   Clerk,  Samuel  Adams.    Selectmen — 

Joel  Adams,  Joel  Emery,  Luther  Adams. 
Representative,  Luther  Adams. 

1840.  Moderator,  Henry  Sceva  ;  Clerk,  John  Bertram.    Selectmen — 

Joel  Emery,  Richard  W.  Pierce,  William  Pratt. 
Representative,  Daniel  Giles. 

1841.  Moderator,  Henry  Sceva;  Clerk,  John  Bertram.    Selectmen — 

Henry  Sceva,  Ebenezer  Rawson,  Henry  A.  Woods. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

1842.  Moderator,  Henry  Sceva;   Clerk,  John  Bertram.  Selectmen- 

Henry  Sceva,  Henry  A.  Woods,  Luther  Adams. 
Representative,  Henry  Sceva. 

1843.  Moderator,  fezra  Blood  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Giles.    Selectmen — Paul 

Gerrisb,  Luther  Adams,  Daniel  Adams. 
Representative,  Henry  Sceva. 

1844.  Moderator,  Ezra  Blood  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Giles.    Selectmen — Paul 

Gerrish,  Daniel  Adams,  Luther  Adams. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

1845.  Moderator,  Samuel  Adams ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Giles.  Selectmen- 

John  Scales,  Levi  Stearus,  Ebenezer  Rawson. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

1846.  Moderator,  Daniel  Adams ;   Clerk,  Daniel  Giles.    Selectmen — 

John  Scales,  Joseph  Adams,  John  Hart. 
Itepreseutatlve,  Levi  Warren. 

1847.  Moderator,  Ezra  Blood,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Joseph  Adams.    Selectmen — 

Joseph  Adams,  Levi  Stearns,  John  Hart. 
Representative,  Joel  Kendall. 

1848.  Moderatoi',  Ezia  Blood,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Joseph  Adams.  Selectmen — 

Joseph  Adams,  Levi  Stearns,  Joel  Emery. 
Representative,  Joel  Emery. 

1849.  BToderiitor,  Ezra  Blood,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Joseph  Adams.  Selectmen — 

Joel  ICtnery,  Luther  Adams,  Ezra  Blood,  Jr. 
Representative,  SamueLJIart. 
18b0.    Moderator,  Ezra  Blood  ;   Clerk,  Joseph  Adams.  Seleclmen— 
Joseph  Adams,  John  Scales,  Zimri  Sherwin. 
Repi'esentativo,  Henry  A.  Gerry. 
1851.    Moderator,  Charles  Powers  ;  Clerk,  Henry  A.  Gorry.  Selectjnun 
— Charles  Powers,  Aaron  Pressey,  Joel  Emery. 
Representative,  Samuel  S.  liaynes. 
1862.    Moderator,  Levi  Sherwin  ;  Clerk,  Quincy  A.  Sylvester.  Select- 
men— Quincy  A.  Sylvester,  Levi  Sberwin,  Nuthaniol  1".  Cum- 
mings. 
Sent  no  Representative. 
18.')3.    Moderator,  Abram  8.  French  ;  Clerk,  Quincy  A.  Sylvester.  Se- 
lectmen— Daniel  Adams,  Nathaniel  E.  Cummlngs,  Charles  B. 
Barrett. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

1854.  Moderator,  Samuel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.   Selectmen — 

Joseph  Adams,  Levi  Stearns,  Charles  B.  Barrett. 
Representfitive,  Benjamin  E.  Wetberbee. 

1855.  Modei  ator,  Ezra  Blood  ;  Clerk,  Hector  T.  Bartlett.    Seleclmen — 

Nathaniel  F.  Cunmiings,  Ezra  Blood,  James  E.  Adams. 
Representative,  Frederick  A.  Worcester. 

1850.  Moderator,  Eliab  Going  ;  Clei  k,  Rector  T.  Bartlett.  Selectmen- 

Nathaniel  V.  Cummings,  Daniel  Adams,  Alexander  Craig. 
Representative,  Luther  Adams. 

1857.  Moderator,  Eliub  Going  ;  Clerk,  Rector  T.  Bartlett.  Selectmen 

— Henry  Sceva,  Albert  Howe,  Benjamin  E.  Wetberbee. 
Representative,  Frederick  A.  Worcester,  of  Townsend.'^ 

1858.  Moderator,  Ezra  Blood  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen- 

Joseph  Adams,  William  H.  Lewis,  Zimri  Sherwin. 
Representative,  Noah  Ball,  of  Townsend. 

1859.  Moderator,  Ezra  Blood ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen  

John  Scales,  Jr.,  John  Whitcomb,  Jonathan  Pierce. 
Representative,  Alexander  Craig,  of  Townsend. 

1860.  Moderator,  Cliristopher  Gates  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen 

— John  Scales,  Jr.,  Alexander  Craig,  Benjamin  F.  Lewis. 
Representative,  Joseph  Foster,  of  Ashby. 

1861.  Moderator,  Ezra  Blood  ;   Clerk,  Ezra  Blood.    Selectmen— Na- 

thaniel F.  Cummings,  Alexander  Craig,  Benjamin  F.  Lewis. 
Repreteutative,  Abram  S.  French,  of  Townsend. 

2  Townsend  and  Ashby  constituted  District  No.  27,  this  year. 
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1862.    Moderator,  Kdwln  A.Larkin;  Olork,  Noah  Wallace.  Selectmen— 
Nftthdiilol  ir.  OuinmlngB,  Moxandiir  Craig,  Doiijamin  JT.  Lowla. 
ReproHontatlvo,  Abrarri  8.  Kroncli,  of  'J'owiiHond. 
1H03.    Modomtor,  .Samuol  H.  HttynoB  ;  Olork,  Daniel  Adame.  Beleoliniiii 
— Nathaniel  F.  OuinmlngB,  Oliver  IJ.  Pratt,  Cliarlos  II.  Warron. 
KeproBontatlvo,  I'aiil  GateB,  of  Asliby. 

1884.  Moderator,  Stillman  Ilaynoa  ;  Olerk,  Daniel  AdaniB.  Sulpotmen 

— Natlianiol  F.  CummlngB,  James  N.  Tucker,  Newton  C. 
Moutull. 

Representative,  Anson  D.  FeBBenden,  of  TownBond. 

1885.  Moderator,  Stlllman  Haynefl ;  Olerk,  Daniel  AdamB.  Selectmen 

— Oliver  Proctor,  Stlllman  IlayneB,  Abel  G.  StearnB. 
Ilepresentatlve,  George  L.  Hitchcock,  of  Ashby. 

1866.  Moderator,  Samuel  S.  Haynee  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen 

— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Noab  Ball,  Kdwin  A.Larkin. 
Itepresentative,  Noah  Wallace,  of  Townsend. 

1867.  Moderator,  Christopher  Gates  ;  Olerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen 

— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Benjamin  F.  Lewis,  Edward  A.  Larkiu. 
llepresentativo,  Jonathan  Pierce,  of  Townsend.' 

1868.  Moderator,  Christopher  Gates  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen 

— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Edwin  A.  Larkin,  Jonathan  Pierce. 
Kepresentative,  A.  A.  Plympton,  of  Shirley. 

1869.  Moderator,  Christopher  Gates  ;  Clerk,  l)aniel  Adams.  Selectmen 

— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Charles  Osgood,  Benjamin  Brown, 
Representative,  Samuel  R.  Damon,  of  Ashby. 

1870.  Moderator,  Christopher  Gates  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.  Selectmen 

— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Charles  Osgood,  Benjamin  Brown. 
Kepresentative,  Benjamin  F.  Lewis,  of  Townsend. 

1871.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Savvtelle  ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.  Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Benjamin  Brown,  Joshua  S.  Page. 
Representative,  Alvin  Lawton,  of  Shirley. 

1872.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.  Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  StearnB,  Benjamin  Brown,  Joshua  S.  Page. 
Representative,  Samuel  S.  Haynes,  of  Townsend. 

1873.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Olerk,  Christopher  Gates.  Se- 

lectmen— Abel  Q.  Stearns,  Benjamin  Brown,  Joslinu  S.  Page. 
Representative,  Alonzo  A.  Carr,  of  Ashby. 

1874.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Olerk,  Christopher  Gates.  Se- 

lectmen— Charles  Osgood,  Eliot  Moore,  Ephraim  S.  Wilder. 

Representative,  Edwin  A.  Spaulding,  of  Townsend. 
1876,    Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.  Se- 
lectmen— Charles  Osgood,  Ephraim  S.  Wilder,  George  A.  Upton. 

Representative,  Samuel'Longley,  of  Shirley. 

1876.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.  Se- 

lectmen— Ephraim  S.  Wilder,  Abel  G.  Stearns,  Eugene  R.  Kil- 
bourn. 

Representative,  Alfred  M.  Adams,  of  Townsend. 2 

1877.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.  Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Benjamin  Brown,  Benjuniin  Ilenecy. 

1878.  Moderator,  Ithamar  U.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor  ;  Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Benjamin  Brown,  Edwin  A. 
Spaulding. 

1879.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor.  Se- 

lectmen—  Abel  G.  Stearns,  Benjamin  Brown,  A.  K.  Tyler. 

1880.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor.  Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Benjamin  Brown,  A.  K.  Tyler. 
Representative,  John  E.  Dickernuvn. 

1881.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor. 

Selectmen — Abel  G.  Stearns,  A.  IC.  Tyler,  Benjamin  Brown. 

1882.  Moderator,  Albert  L,  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor.  Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  SteaniB,  A.  I{.  Tyler,  Benjamin  Brown. 

1883.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Ifessoiidon  ;  Clerk,  William  1'.  Taylor.  Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  Stearns,  A.  K.  Tyler,  George  II.  Rahlwin, 

1884.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Olerk,  William  P.  Taylor.  Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  Stearns,  A.  K.  Tyler,  Benjamin  Brown. 
Representative,  Julian  W.  Eastman. 

1885.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  E.  A.  Blond.  Selectmen 

— Abel  G.  Stearns,  A.  K.  Tyler,  George  H.  Baldwin. 

1886.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  E.  A.  Blood.  Select 

men — Clarence  Stickney,  Eugene  R.  ICllhourn,  Oliver  Proctor. 


1  In  1807,  Townsend,  Ashby  and  Shirley  constitntod  a  representative 
district.  Middlesex  County  was  entitled  to  forty-one  of  the  two  hundred 
and  forty  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

2  In  1876,  Ayer,  Ashby,  Shirley  and  Townsend  constituted  one  repre- 
sentative district. 


Kopresontatlve,  William  P.  Taylor. 
1887.    Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  K.  A.  Blood.  Snloctrmin 

— (Jlarenco  Stickney,  liJugene  H.  Kllhoui-n,  Oliver  Proctor. 
188H.    Moderator,  Edward  J.  Hartollo  ;  Clerk,  E.  A.  Blood.  Selectmen 

— ICugnene  R.  JUlliourn,  Abid  G.  Steai'ns,  A.  JC.  Tylei'. 
1881).    Moderator,  Edward  J.Sartelle;  Clerk,  E.  A.  lilood.  Selectmen 

— Abel  G.  Stearns,  A.  K.  Tyler,  RaiiHom  H.  Adams. 
Ilepi'osentative,  (Jhurles  l'\  WorceBler. 
1890.    Moderator,  Edward  J.  Sartollo  ;  Clerk,  15.  A.  Blood.  Selectjuen 

— Aea  K.  Tyler,  RauBoni  11.  Adams,  Everett  W.  Seaver. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  is  about  $1,000,000. 

Appropriations  for  1890. 


For  the  supi)ort  of  schools  $3000 

Ii^or  the  support  of  roads  and  bridges   1800 

For  to  defray  town  charges   1600 

For  the  Bupi)ort  of  the  poor   800 

For  to  be  added  to  the  memorial  fund   500 

For  military  aid   400 

For  the  Fire  Department   400 

For  the  suppresBion  of  liquor-selling   200 

For  repairs  on  school-houses   200 

For  the  purcliaBC  of  school-books   200 

For  the  public  library  .   176 

For  carrying  children  to  school   160 

For  the  village  improvement  society   115 


Finale. — The  space  in  this  work  given  to  Town- 
send  is  SO  limited  that  notices  of  many  prominent 
individuals  must  be  omitted ;  and  yet  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  town  has  produced  several  men  who 
have  had  a  good  influence  on  their  contemporaries. 
Her  sons  have  filled  the  learned  professions  outside 
of  New  England  as  well  as  in  this  Commonwealth ; 
and  her  daughters,  leaving  the  West  Townsend  Female 
Seminary,  wherever  located,  have  been  welcomed  as 
teachers  in  that  field  of  womanly  labor.  Miss  Myra 
Proctor  spent  the  best  years  of  her  life  as  a  missionary 
in  Turkey.  In  connection  with  her  labors  she  trans- 
lated "Cutter's  Physiology,"  and  other  English  liter- 
ature, into  the  Turkish  language,  and  gathered  around 
her  many  friends  in  that  far-off  land,  over  which  the 
crescent  has  been  the  symbol  for  many  centuries. 
Henry  Price,  an  Englishman,  was  an  adopted  citizen 
of  Townsend  for  seventeen  years.  In  1764  and  1705 
he  represented  Townsend  in  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  served  on  two  important  commit- 
tees. He  was  the  founder  of  duly  constituted  Masonry 
in  America,  died  in  Townsend  (1780),  and  was  buried 
here.  In  1888,  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  .his 
death,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Massachusetts 
erected  a  plain  but  strikingly  beautiful  and  appropri- 
ate monument,  at  his  grave,  which  was  dedicated  by 
that  body  June  21st  of  that  year.  Among  the  Town- 
send  men  who  have  been  actors  in  the  theatre  of  mer- 
chandise, the  name  of  Asa  Whitney  is  prominent. 
He  was  an  engineer  and  a  manufacturer  of  car-wheels 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  through  his  advice  that  the 
rails  on  our  roads  are  laid  fifty-six  and  one-half  inches 
apart.  He  was  very  rich  and  he  gave  liberally. 

Townsend  has  been  repiesented  in  the  State  Senate 
by  three  of  its  citizens.  John  Hubbard,  once  a  pop- 
ular professor  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  a  musician 
and  an  author.    More  than  eighty  years  ago  "  Hub- 
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bard's  Anthems  "  were  in  use  in  all  the  New  England 
churches.  Daniel  Adams  was  the  author  of  a  series 
of  school-books,  which  were  in  use  throughout  the 
Eastern  States  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  list 
of  the  deserving  might  be  extended,  but  it  must  be 
left  to  larger  space  and  an  abler  pen. 

"I/Ong  live  the  go<xl  town,  giving  out  year  by  year 
Recruits  to  true  maubuod  and  wouiauliood  dea.r  ; 
Brave  boj-B,  modest  uiaideua,  in  beauty  sent  fortU 
The  living  epistles  and  proof  of  its  worth." 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


ALFRED  M.  ADAJfS. 

Alfred  Mark  Adams^  son  of  Noah  and  Levina  P. 
(Cowden)  Adams,  was  born  in  Townsend  October  2, 
1835.  He  was  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Joseph 
Adams,  who  came  from  England  about  1685  and  set- 
tled in  Cambridge,  in  that  part  thereof  which  is  now 
Arlington.  While  he  was  at  school  he  was  always 
free  from  trouble  either  with  his  teachers  or  school- 
fellows. He  was  noted  for  his  politeness  towards  his 
superiors.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  entered  New 
Ipswich  Academy,  where  he  remained  nearly  three 
years,  when  he  left  that  institution  and  joined  a  class 
at  Westfield  Academy,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
for  about  two  years.  On  leaving  this  academy  he 
went  to  Boston  and  was  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  carpet- 
store  for  more  than  a  year.  The  firm  of  Adams  & 
Powers  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Powers  in 
1S56.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  the  surviving 
partner  and  father  of  Alfred  M.  Adams  bought  out 
the  interest  of  the  widow  and  that  of  Charles  E. 
Powers,  the  only  heir.  Mr.  Noah  Adams,  being  out 
of  health  and  feeling  the  pressure  of  business,  was 
very  anxious  to  liave  his  son  return  from  Boston  and 
a.ssist  him;  and  he  made  so  liberal  an  offer  to  him 
that  he  complied  with  his  father's  wishes.  In  De- 
cember, 1859,  Mr.  Noah  Adams  died.  Soon  after  his 
decease  Alfred  M.  Adams  bought  the  interest  of  his 
mother,  brother  and  sister  in  the  estate  and  continued 
in  the  coopering,  lumbering  and  grinding  Western 
corn  business  until  August  27,  1884,  when  lie  died. 
He  married  Eliza  A.  (Sylvester)  Everett  November 
21,  1860.  Union  S.  Adama,  his  only  son  and  heir, 
has  continued  the  business  since  the  decease  of  his 
father,  and  he  has  a  large  and  increasing  trade  in  all 
the  branches  of  industry  above  enumerated. 

As  a  succesifnl  manufacturer  and  manager  of  an 
exten.sive  business,  the  record  of  A.  M.  Adams  will 
not  appear  to  disadvantage  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  efforts  of  men  of  larger  experience  and 
e'jually  favorable  surroundings.  He  made  many  im- 
])rovements  in  his  mill  and  extended  the  business, 
[<articulariy  in  the  grain  elevator  department.  His 
life  exemplified  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in 
the  descent  of  property.    Generally  when  a  young 


man,  not  knowing  how  to  earn  money,  has  a  large 
property  left  to  him,  he  loses  it  almost  as  easily  as  ho 
obtained  it;  and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  make  an  effort 
to  learn  the  value  of  money  by  earning  some  himself. 
This  gentleman  kept  as  much  property  as  he  inherited 
and  added  largely  to  that  amount.  Mr.  Adams  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  as 
such  he  represented  the  Thirty-fifth  Middlesex  Dis- 
trict in  the  General  Court  in  1877.  He  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  he  was  buried 
with  the  honors  of  that  ancient  institution,  a  large 
number  of  the  order  being  in  attendance  at  his 
obsequies. 

ALEXANDER  CRAIG. 

Alexander  Craig,  son  of  James  and  Nancy  (Mc- 
Bride)  Craig,  was  born  in  Mason,  New  Hampshire, 
January  18,  1815.  The  family  of  which  he  was  a 
member  moved  to  Townsend  when  he  was  a  small 
boy,  and  lived  on  a  farm  at  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  where  he  worked  with  his  father  during  his  mi- 
nority. He  attended  the  district  schools  regularly 
at  the  time  when  both  sexes  were  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  until  they  arrived  at  the  stat- 
ure of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance he  obtained  an  education  suitable  for  a  busi- 
ness life,  all  of  which,  except  in  early  childhood,  was 
passed  in  Townsend.  On  his  arrival  at  majority  he  com- 
menced work  for  himself,  at  a  time  when  "  from  sun  to 
sun  "  was  the  length  of  a  day's  work,  and  when  the  pay 
for  the  labor  which  he  performed  was  about  oue- 
fourth  as  much  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The 
amount  of  money  for  his  first  year's  work,  over  and 
above  his  expenses,  he  lost  by  loaning  it  and  taking 
a  note  from  a  man  supposed  by  every  one  to  be 
solvent.  This  experience  so  sharpened  his  observa- 
tion that  always  afterward  his  funds  were  safely. in- 
vested. After  accumulating  a  limited  sum  of  money 
he  commenced  trading  in  neat  stock,  and  for  a  short 
time  he  was  in  the  butchering  business  at  West 
Townsend,  in  which  he  was  both  popular  and  suc- 
cessful. In  a  certain  degree,  every  transaction  which 
he  made  increased  his  wealth.  For  several  yeai-s, 
between  1840  and  1850  and  until  the  completion  of 
the  Peterborough  and  Shirley  Railroad,  he  kept  a  liv- 
ery-stable at  West  Townsend.  '  He  contracted  for 
furnishing  several  thousand  ties  for  this  railroad,  and 
in  carrying  out  this  agreement  he  employed  about 
twenty  men  in  cutting,  hewing  and  teaming  them. 
He  also  furnished  most  of  the  telegraph  poles  on  this 
line  of  road  from  Greenville  to  Ayer.  From  1850  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  traded  in  most  everything 
in  which  there  was  money  to  be  made,  including  cat- 
tle, horses,  wood,  lumber  and  farms.  He  would  buy 
farms,  cut  off  the  wood  and  timber,  and  then  sell  the 
freehold  on  the  best  terms  he  could,  as  the  value  to 
him  was  in  the  wood  and  timber.  He  had  good 
judgment  in  all  his  traffic  and  people  knew  it.  If  lie 
bought  anything  at  an  auction,  before  touching  it, 
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[X'.rliiipH,  Hoiud  (1110  would  /rive,  him  a  prolU  on  it  and 
tako  il.  oil' liiH  liHtids.  He,  whh  ;i  man  of  conviction, 
wiiH  Hl.raigliMbr-wiird,  (^norf^etic,  piiHhing,  and  always 
at  llic  IVont  of  fiverything  which  he  undertook.  He 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  1800,  hSilO,  18G1,  1862,  and 
lie  represented  District  No.  27  (Asliby  and  Town- 
Hend)  in  the  General  Court  in  1859.  He  never  mar- 
ried, bnt  always  had  a  home  of  his  own,  which  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Ciaig,  an  unmarried  sister,  liapjiily  shared 
with  him  all  along  up  to  the  three-score  and  ten  point 
of  life  ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  hia  large  estate  by 
his  will,  this  sister  was  kindly  and  liberally  remem- 
bered.   He  died  January  ]1,  1886. 

CHARLJiS  POWERS.' 

Charles  Powers,  son  of  William  and  Pamelia 
(Wright)  Powers,  was  born  in  Pepperell  September 
6,  1809. 

He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from 
Walter  Power,  an  Englishman,  born  in  1639,  and  who 
came  to  this  country  (landing  at  Salem)  in  1654. 
Walter  Power  was  married  in  1660  to  Trial,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Ralph  and  Thankslord  Sheppard,  at  Mai- 
den. Two  daughters  and  seven  sons  were  the  fruit  of 
this  marriage.  Walter  Power,  in  1694,  bought  of 
certain  Indians  one-fourth  part  of  the  township  of 
Naslioba  (now  Littleton)  and  settled  there. 

The  name  Power  in  the  next  generation  was 
spelled  Powers,  and  it  has  retained  that  orthography 
since  that  time.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  grew  up 
to  manhood  under  the  influence  of  a  home  where 
work  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  at  the  time  when  the  first 
principles  of  an  education  were  mastered  and  not 
hurried  through  to  gain  a  higher  grade,  and  the  edu- 
cation which  he  acquired  was  a  better  equipment  for 
the  battle  of  life  thau  in  many  instances  is  taken 
from  our  colleges. 

During  his  minority  he  earned  some  money,  with 
which  he  purchased  the  farm  which  his  father  had 
rented,  and  gave  a  deed  of  it  to  his  mother.  After  he 
became  of  age  he  purchased  a  few  horses,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  teaming  business,  and  removed  to  the 
adjoining  town  of  Townsend,  which  was  upon  the 
great  highway  between  Boston  and  the  large  towns  of 
northern  Middlesex  County  and  New  Hampshire. 
This  was  at  a  time  before  any  railroads  were  built, 
and  the  business  became  large  and  lucrative,  requiring 
a  large  number  of  horses. 

Soon  after  removing  to  Townsend  he,  with  Mr. 
Noah  Adama,  purchased  the  mill  property  at  Town- 
send  Centre,  and  a  co-partnership  was  formed  under 
the  firm-name  of  "Adams  &  Powers,"  which  became 
well  known  throughout  and  beyond  Middlesex  County 
for  more  than  tweuty  years.  This  firm  did  an  exten- 
sive business  in  lumbering,  coopering  stock,  grist  and 
flouring-mill  work.   Mr.  Powers  became  the  presiding 
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g(!ninH  of  Ihis  linn.  'J'he  buying  of  largo  timber  IcjIh 
wau  done  altogether  on  his  judgment.  After  several 
years  of  devotion  to  busincBs  h(!  jJurchttBcd  intcreslH  ; 
in  manufacturing  enterprises,  railroads  and  banking  ( 
establishnionts.  I'^or  a  few  years  he  was  a  sherilf  of  i 
Middlesex  County.  He  never  was  an  oflice-seeker, 
having  a  natural  distaste  for  politics.  He  occasion- 
ally acted  as  moderator  at  meetings  of  the  town,  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  SelcutnuMi  in 
1851.  If  there  was  any  money  to  be  laised,  eitlier 
for  charitable,  political  or  religious  purposes,  he 
would  solicit  moilerately  among  his  friemls  for  the 
amount  needed,  and  would  always  make  up  the  deficit 
from  his  own  pocket.  He  contributed  largely  towards 
the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  the  old  First  Parish 
Meeting-house,  and  presented  it  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Society  of  Townsend.  He  was  the  patron 
of  the  Methodists,  and  is  gratefully  remembered  by 
that  denomination.  In  private  life  his  character  was 
of  singular  charm.  He  was  a  man  of  large  physique, 
was  warm-hearted  and  affectionate,  most  faithful  in 
his  friendships,  and  delighting  in  liberal  hospitality, 
and  unwearied  in  his  eflbrts  to  make  everybody  about 
him  happy. 

His  probity  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  himself, 
and  to  all  who  dealt  with  him.  What  was  right  and 
honest  was  the  very  law  of  his  being.  His  judgment 
was  sound  and  conservative.  He  was  a  Christian 
and  belonged  to  the  whole  church  of  Christ,  and  be- 
cause he  loved  every  branch  of  the  church,  he  loved 
not  '-'s  own  communion  less.  In  the  bestowal  of  his 
charities  and  benevolent  contributions  he  was  gov- 
erned, not  by  occasional  impulses,  produced  by  ap- 
peals to  his  emotional  nature,  but  by  calm,  settled, 
religious  prin'^'^^les.  He  was  one  of  the  few  but  in- 
creasing number  who  gave  by  system  annually  as 
God  gave  him  the  means,  and  known  only  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church  are  the  amounts  of  his 
benefactions.  As  a  friend  to  young  men  commencing 
business  or  a  course  of  education,  there  are  a  num- 
ber living  to-day,  and  filling  honorable  positions  in 
the  community,  who  can  bear  testimony  to  his  unos- 
tentatious but  generous  aid.  The  manner  of  his  death 
was  like  the  seal  of  Heaven  on  a  good  man's  life. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1856,  having  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  tlie  city  of  Boston,  and  having  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Townsend,  seemingly  in  best 
health  and  spirits,  when  all  at  once,  feeling  a  faint- 
ness  coming  over  him,  ho  exclaimed,  "  1  believe  I 
shall  faint  away ;"  these  wore  hia  last  words  on  earth, 
and  after  uttering  them  he  immediately  expired.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  lived  forty-seven  years, 
one  month  and  one  day.  He  left  a  widow,  Sarah 
(Brooks)  Powers,  and  a  sou,  Charles  Edward  Powers, 
both  of  whom  are  among  the  living. 


ABHAM  S.  FRENCH. 

Abrara  Stickney  French,  son  of  Abram  and  Eliza- 
beth (Kidder)  French,  was  born  in  Boston  March  5, 
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1S09.  He  made  oue  or  two  vov^es  to  the  Weat  Id- 
Jies  .13  a  cabin-boy,  but  not  being  ple:ised  with  a 
maritime  life  he  was  sent  to  New  Ipswich  Academy, 
where  he  acquired  a  good  education.  He  preferred 
a  business  life  rather  than  to  pursue  a  course  of 
studies  with  the  view  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  In  1S30  he  en^iged  in  the  morocco- 
tanning  business  at  West  Townsend,  in  a  building 
which  stood  opjiosite  to  the  residence  of  A.  yi.  Wil- 
son. In  1S33  he  built  a  niorocco-factory  on  a  brook 
runniug  northeasterly  from  Bayberry  Hill,  near  its 
junction  with  Squanicook  River.  This  est-oblishment 
was  in  successful  operation  until  18r»3,  employing 
constantly  ten  or  twelve  workmen;  and  from  the  fact 
of  a  continuation  of  twenty  years  in  the  trade,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  business  was  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  proprietor.  Leaving  Townsend  in  1853, 
he  went  to  Lockport,  N.  Y,,  and  stocked  a  tannery, 
where  he  carried  on  business  successfully  with  a  part- 
ner, to  whom  be  sold  his  interest  iti  the  business  in 
1S.58,  and  removed  to  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  and  huilt  an 
extensive  tannery,  and  pursued  that  branch  of  indus- 
try for  several  years,  doing  a  large  and  profitable 
business.  Partially  lo^<ing  his  health,  and  seeing  a 
good  chance  to  sell  out,  he  ilisposed  of  this  factory 
aud  its  stock  in  trade  and  retired  from  business  in 
lSt>4.  The  price  of  everything  was  inflated  by 
the  paper  curreucy,  causeti  by  the  war.fto  lhat  leather 
— like  all  other  property — w.ia  worth  more  than 
double  when  he  sold,  corap.ared  with  its  value  when 
he  built  the  Uinnery,  .and  L-on«(»(|uently  the  sale  was  a 
good  stroke  of  financial  policy.  He  married  Lois 
P.  Richardson,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Richanlson, 
<)ctober  2,  IS'M.  She  was  born  in  Townsend  July 
11),  Vili.  Although  they  have  an  abund.mce  of 
wealth  and  friends,  tliey  have  been  greatly  bereavetl 
by  the  lose  of  four  of  their  six  children— a  son  in  the 
Relieliioa,  two  daughten<,  each  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  a  daugh'.er  in  childhood.  The  account  of 
this  family  may  he  of  interest  to  the  future  gene- 
alogist looking  after  persons  by  the  name  of  French. 

Children:  ilary  Elizabeth,  born  October  2G,  1832, 
<li^  September  30,  1834 ;  ilary  Elizabeth,  born 
March  30,  1834,  died  February  C,  1850;  George  Fred- 
erick, bora  September  I,  183{),  died  November  24, 
1361 ;  Ann  Maria,  horn  August  2,  1838,  died  August 
2ij,  IS-jt;  Abram  Artliur,  horn  March  1, 1844;  Martha 
Ellen,  bom  November  4.  1S4G. 

yif.  Fren(  h  has  always  been  fond  of  books,  which, 
during  the  days  of  bad  health,  have  beea  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  him.  He  has  a  retentive  memory,  is  well 
posted  on  historical  matters  and  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  miscellaneous  information.  He  gives 
liberally  to  the  poor,  and  enjoys  life  at  his  .idvanced 
age  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  ia  a  member  of  the 
P^epublican  party,  .ind  in  1801-G2  he  represented  the 
Twenty-seventh  District  (Ashby  and  Townsend)  iu 
the  General  Court. 


CHARLES  EMERY. 

The  name  of  Emery  is  said  to  be  of  Norman  origin. 
Those  of  the  name  were  in  England  in  1066,  and 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  under  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  1635  John  Emery  and  his  son  John, 
and  Anthony  his  brother,  embarked  in  the  ship 
"James,"  Captain  Cooper,  and  landed  in  Boston 
June  3d  of  that  year.  John  settled  m  Newbury,  and 
he  died  there  November  3,  1685,  aged  eighty-five. 
He  was  a  carpenter,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended.  Zacheriah  Emery, 
the  great-grandfather,  came  to  Townsend  about  1739, 
and,  December  2d,  he  married  Esther  Stevens,  of 
Townsend.  He  was  a  leading  man  in  town  and 
church  affairs,  was  one  of  the  selectmen  eight  years, 
from  1754  to  1778.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  in  Captain  Hosley's  company.  He  owned  a 
large  tract  of  land,  situated  about  two  miles  south 
from  where  the  meeting-house  stood,  on  the  Lunen- 
burg road,  leading  through  South  Row.  This  estate 
has  remained  in  the  Emery  family  to  the  present 
time,  Charles  Emery  and  his  sister  being  the  sole 
heirs.  About  150  acres  of  this  tract  remain  in  a  per- 
fectly wild  state,  and  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  ax 
has  never  reverberated  among  the  huge  and  mossy 
trunks  of  this  primeval  forest.  John  Emery,  the 
grandfather,  was  a  prominent  townsman;  was  in  Cap'^ 
tain  Henry  Farwell's  company  at  the  battleof  Bunker 
Hill;  married  Ruth  Sanderson,  of  Lunenburg;  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  seven  years,  from  1795  to  180y. 
.Toel  Emery,  the  father,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  stationed  at  Fort  Warren.  He  served  on  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  six  years,  from  1832  to  1852,  and 
be  represented  Townsend  in  the  General  Couit.  in 
mr>,  1836,  1837  and  1839. 

CHARJ.E3  Emery,  son  of  Joel  and  Mary  (Sylvester) 
Emery,  was  born  in  Townsend  December  3,  1819. 
He  married,  July  2,  184G,  Amanda  M.  Walcott.  She 
was  born  in  Lowell  September  24,  1828.  Children : 
twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  born  October  9,  18(>2. 
The  daughter  died  in  infancy  ;  the  son,  Charles  H. 
Emery,  died  October  17,  1879.  The  death  of  this 
son,  a  promising  youth  of  seventeen,  was  a  great  be- 
reavement to  these  parents.  He  was  their  only  child. 
Mr.  Emery,  soon  after  he  arrived  at  majority,  opened  a 
store  at  Townsend  Harbor,  in  the  same  building 
which  he  now  occupies  as  a  store.  In  1848  the  fail- 
ure of  the  contractors  to  build  the  Peterborough  and 
Shirley  Railroad  ruined  him  financially,  as  he  had  a 
large  amount  of  goods  trusted  to  their  boarding-house 
keepers  and  laborers,  who  received  little  or  nothing 
for  their  services  and  consequently  could  not  pay 
their  bills.  Not  losing  his  courage,  he  served  as  a 
clerk  for  a  firm  in  Boston  for  a  short  time,  but  he 
soon  returned  to  Townsend  Harbor  and  commenced 
business  at  the  store  where  he  is  now  in  trade,  where 
he  paidf  all  his  debts  and  baa  had  a  profitable  trade 
ever  since.  He  has  often  been  urged  to  accept  some 
of  the  town  offices,  but  he  has  always  declined  a  nom- 
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inatioD.    With  the  exception  of  about  five  years,  from  j  visit  the  sick,  he  occasionally  travels  by  rail,  some - 


1850  to  1855,  he  has  been  postmaster  at  Townsend 
Harbor  since  1843,  a  term  of  over  forty  years.  He 
is  a  genial  gentleman  and  has  as  lew  enemies  as  any 
Townsend  man.  Since  hist  winter  (18W)  his  usual 
good  hejdth  has  failed  so  much  that  in  July  of  this 
year  he  sold  out  his  stock  in  trade  and  retired  from 
busineas. 


times  a  long  distance,  to  attend  to  those  who  wi>b  for 
his  professional  service:^.  November  12,  l.S(>3,  he 
married  Jose  II.  Tall,  of  Ma-ion  Villao;e,  N.  H. 


CHAPTER  XLIH. 

ijcxjyiiTo.y. 

HY   KEV.        A.  >  tM-i.t>. 

topo<;kaphy  and  j^cenerv. 
This  town  lies  wesl-uorthwest  of  Boston,  the  cen- 
tral village  being  about  eleven  miles  distant  from  that 
city  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  It  contains  nineteen 
square  miles  of  teiritory,  or  upwards  of  20,000  acres. 
The  boundaries  of  the  town  are  quite  irregular,  and 
its  length  from  north  to  south  considerably  greater 
than  its  breadth  from  east  to  west.  It  lies  between 
the  towns  of  Winchester,  Woburn  and  Burlington  on 
the  east,  and  Lincoln  and  Waltham  on  the  west,  and 
between  Arlington  and  Belmont  on  the  south  hnd 
Bedford  on  the  north.  The  central  village  is  situated 
ehiedy  in  a  plain,  probably  in  geologic  eras  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shallow  lake,  from  which  rise  on  all  sides, 
excepting  the  northeast  and  southeast,  hills  having  an 
elevation  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  site  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
tide-water  in  Boston  htrbor  aud  ninety  feet  above 
Concord  River,  six  miles  distant  toward  the  north- 
west. The  sur/ace  of  the  town  is  broken  by  ranges  of 
hilU  running  generally  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
and  by  many  isolated  elevations  of  considerable 
height.  Of  the  laUer,  Concord,  Davis,  Fiskeaud  Lor- 
ing  Hills,  lying  southwest  and  northwest  of  the  villsge, 
and  Merriam,  Hancock  HeightB,  Mason,  Mount  In- 
thataatudentin  the  office  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Cutter,  who  |  dependence  and  Mount  Ephraim,  lying  east  and  south 


ROYAL  B.  BOYN'TOK, 

Royal  Dullard  Boynton,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sybil 
(Lawrence)  Boynton,  was  born  in  Pepperell  February 
7,  18'IC).  He  is  descended  from  .John  Boynton,  who. 
in  ItiSS,  came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  and  settled 
in  the  old  town  of  Rowley.  On  his  maternal  side  he 
is  a  descendant  of  John  Lawrence,  who  first  settled 
in  Lexington ;  afterwards  removed  to  Groton.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Townsend. 
While  not  at  school  or  teaching  school  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  ar- 
rived at  majority.  The  whole  dream  and  hope  of  his 
boyhood  was  to  become  a  physician,  and  he  wa.s  at 
his  books  while  his  neighbors'  boys  were  at  theirgames 
and  amu-sements.  In  1847  he  was  at  Ludlow  Academy, 
Vermont.  In  1848  he  was  connected  with  Pepperell 
Academy,  both  as  pupil  and  assistant  teacher  in  math- 
ematics. During  the  winter  of  1848-49  be  waa  at 
Groton  Academy,  studying  Greek  and  geometry,  with 
a  view  of  entering  college  two  years  in  advance,  and 
while  he  was  there  his  eyes  failed  by  an  attack  of 
amaurosis  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  following 
spring  for  about  six  weeks  he  was  totally  blind.  Re- 
covering partially  from  this  difficulty,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies,  he  went 
to  Lowell  and  entered  the  office  of  Knowls,  a  noted 
mechanical  and  operative  dentist,  and  attended  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  that  bnsineas  for  about  two 
months  dnring  the  following  summer.    He  was  after 


gave  him  a  certificate  of  two  years'  study  of  medicine. 
He  graduated  from  Woodstock  Medical  College 
(Woodstock,  Vt.)  in  1852,  in  a  large  class,  of  which 
he  and  five  others  stood  in  the  frout  rank  in  scholar- 
ship. He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Pepperell  soon  alter  his  graduation.  In  1855  he 
moved  to  Townsend  Centre,  and  was  in  practice  at 
that  village  until  18G2,  when  he  removed  to  Mason 
Village,  N.  H.,  and  remained  there  until  1865,  when 
he  removed  to  West  Townsend,  where  he  is  now  iu 
practice.  He  ia  .a  skillful  physician  and  surgeon  and 
has  an  extensive  practice.  He  is  decidedly  a  self- 
made  man,  and  his  success  in  his  profession  is  at- 
tributable aa  much  to  his  interest  in  his  studies  at 
the  fireside  in  his  father's  house  aa  to  any  other 
source.  He  keeps  thoroughly  posted  in  the  literature 
of  his  profession,  and  he  has  the  same  yearning  for 
advancement,  sometimes  called  ambition,  which  he 
felt  in  early  life.  His  office  patients  come  from  all 
directions,  and,  beaidea  taking  many  long  rides  to 


of  the  village,  are  illustrations.  These  hills  are  gen- 
erally covered  with  wood  and  are  of  a  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous character,  especially  the  eastern  slope ;  but 
some  are  used  as  pastures  and  afford  extensive  and 
beautiful  views  of  the  .snrrounding  country  from  their 
summits.  Embosomed  among  these  hills  are  exten- 
sive peat  swamps,  many  of  which  have  been  reclaimed 
and  brought  under  cultivation.  They  form  a  striking 
feature  of  the  landscape  in  some  portions  of  the  tou  u 
and  produce  enormous  crops  under  generous  fertiliza- 
tion. On  one  of  these  meadows  the  owner  gathered 
recently,  at  a  single  mowing,  over  four  tons  of  hay 
from  an  acre,  by  actual  weight,  when  put  in  the  barn. 
The  second  harvest  not  unfrequently  atlbrds  half  the 
quantity  of  the  first. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Lexington 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  stagnant  water  within 
its  borders.  It  contains  no  pond  of  more  than  one  or 
two  acres  in  extent,  excepting  that  near  the  east  vil- 
lage, made  by  flooding  the  great  meadows  to  furnish 
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a  water  supplv  for  the  Arlington  reservoir.  The  town 
virtually  the  w.iter-shed  of  the  southern  part  of 
Middlesex  County  between  theCharles  and  the  Mystic 
Rivers.  Considerable  streams  take  their  rise  in  the 
town  and  riiu  in  different  directions.  Among  these, 
Vine  Brook,  one  of  the  largest,  rises  half  a  mile  west 
of  the  villajre  and  pursues  a  northeasterly  course  into 
the  town  of  Burlington,  affording  several  mill  privi- 
leges and  emptying  into  the  Shawshine  River.  The 
North  Brook,  rising  in  the  same  locality,  flows 
direvtly  north  into  the  town  of  Bedford,  where  it 
unites  with  the  same  river.  Half  a  mile  southeast 
of  the  village  the  Munroe  Brook,  having  its  source  in 
a  copious  spring  of  pure  cold  water,  flows  southeast- 
erly into  .\rliDgton,  where  it  forms  the  chief  supply 
for  the  t'>wn  water-works,  furnishing,  by  actual  meas- 
urement, "200,000  gallons  daily.  A  mile  west  of  the 
village  Hobbs'  Brook  has  its  source  and  runs  in  a 
southerly  direction  along  the  borders  of  Lincoln,  in  a 
deep  valley,  and  pursuing  its  course  under  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mount  Tabor,  empties  into  the  Charles  River 
in  Walthara.  Other  brooks  in  the  southerly  portion 
of  the  town  flow  in  the  same  direction,  pouring  their 
waters,  through  various  channels,  into  the  Mystic  or 
th«  Charles.  Thus  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  the 
surfiice  of  the  town  slopes  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  the  local  water-shed  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
central  village,  from  which  streams  flow  in  these  oppo- 
site directions.  This  absence  of  stagnant  water  and 
the  good  drainage  aflbrded  by  these  brooks,  together 
with  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface,  give  the 
atmoriphere  great  purity  and  cause  the  town  to  be  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State.  There  are  few 
tracts  of  level  ground  within  its  limits,  excepting  the 
plain  in  which  the  central  village  is  situated  and  one 
(if  considerable  extent  lying  eastwardly  on  the  bor- 
'ler-f  of  Vine  Bmuk,  and  containing  the  old  race- 
course. 

Having  a  great  variety  of  suiface,  with  extensive 
tracts  of  forest  and  me.adow  land  and  bold,  rocky  hills, 
the  scenery  of  Lexington  is  attractive  and  delightful. 
In  every  direction  the  drives  are  inviting,  winding 
around  wood-covered  hills,  along  rich  valleys,  past 
comfortable  and  spacious  dwellings,  with  broad  and 
beautiful  landscapes  continually  opening  before  the 
traveler.  lu  many  parts  of  the  town  Wa<;fausett 
Mountain  is  seen  rising  in  gracefiil  outline  on  the 
western  horizon  thirty  miles  distant.  Farther  to  the 
north  the  Gnmd  Monadnock  lifts  its  giant  form  in 
s«)litajy  grandeur,  and  around  it  are  gathered  the 
lofty  Peterbon)'  liilln,  all  diatinctly  visible  on  a 
clear  day.  But  the  most  extensive  and  fascinating 
view  is  obtained  from  Hancock  Heights,  where,  at  an 
elevation  of  [•'''i  feet  ;ibove  the  village,  the  eye  sweeps 
the  unbroken  line  of  the  horizon  on  a  radius  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles.  A  vast  extent  of  gardens,  fields,  or- 
chards and  forests  lies  outspread  before  you,  dotted 
over  with  flourishing  villages,  while  throagh  an  open-  i 
ing  between  Crescent  Hill  and  Arlington  Heights 


I 

I  are  seen  the  spires  and  domes  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge.   The  city  of  Wobum  lies  farther  towards  the 
I  north,  with  Stoneham  and  Reading  beyond,  while 
i  -"till  farther  north  are  Burlington  and  Bedford.  Turn- 
I  ing  towards  the  we'^t,  we  have  a  wide  sweep  of  woods 
and  fields  backed  by  mountains,  and  in  the  south  a 
charming  view  over  Waltham  and  Newton,  with  the 
Blue  Hill  of  Milton  in  the  distance.    From  hills 
around  East  Lexington,  and  from  elevations  on  the 
Cary  farm,  the  views,  though  much  less  extensive,  are 
hardly  less  striking  and  beautiful. 

Lexington  is,  almost  exclusively,  an  agricultural 
town,  and  contains  many  large  and  valuable  farms. 
.A.mocg  these  the  most  noted  is  the  Hayes  estate  of 
400  acres,  with  its  lordly  stone  manoion,  its  noble 
groves  of  pine  and  oak,  iU  well-kept  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, its  extensive  collection  of  plant;",  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  its  broad  fields  and  meadows  around  the 
form  buildings  at  the  foot  of  Hancock  Heigh tB. 
Few  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  present  so  many 
and  so  varied  attractions, — a  surface  so  diversified 
by  hill,  valley  and  plain,  such  enormous  masses  of 
mck,  grand  old  forests,  a  natural  pond  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  and  an  unfailing  brook  winding  along 
its  southern  border.  Its  late  owner,  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Bayes,  laid  out  these  extensive  grounds  with  fine 
taste  and  adorned  them  with  rare  shrubs  and  trees, 
[t  is  a  place  delightful  to  visit,  especially  when  its 
thousands  of  rhododendrons  are  in  bloom,  and  the 
air  is  fragrant  with  the  choicest  rose.-*,  azaleas  and 
lili^  of  the  garden  and  conservatory. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  are  many  exten- 
Mve  and  well-tilled  farms.  Among  the.se  we  may 
notice  the  Bowman  farm,  now  owned  by  Mr.  F.  O. 
Vaille;  the  Hammon  Reed  place,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
StimpaoD  ;  the  Wetherbee  farm,  the  John  P.  Reed 
larm  and  the  Henry  Simonds  farm,  all  large  and  pro- 
ductive, with  spacious  dwellings,  fine  bams  and  out- 
buildings, and  having  the  appearance  of  comfort  and 
prosperity.  In  the  western  and  southern  portions  of 
the  town  we  notice  the  Berry  farm,  recently  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Hartley,  who  is  adding  extensive  and 
costly  improvements ;  the  Gary  farm,  owned  by  Miss 
.Vlice  B.  Cary,  and  occupied  by  her  mother,  the  late 
Maria  Hastings  Cary,  many  years  as  a  summer  home, 
and  by  her  ancestors  for  many  generations,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beautlfijl  of  Lexington  farms  ; 
the  old  Phinney  place,  now  owned  by  Jlr.  Webster 
Smith,  long  the  rebidence  of  the  Phiuuey  family ;  the 
Wellington  farm,  where,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Wellington,  the 
present  owner,  have  lived — a  place  which,  for  iaeauty 
of  location,  fine  lawn  and  garden,  noble  trees,  well- 
tilled  fields  and  broad  views  over  a  charming  coun- 
try, can  hardly  be  excelled  by  any  other  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  county;  the  old  Matthew  Bridge  fiirm, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Goldthwaite,  with  its  large  extent 
of  fertile  meadows,  probably  the  most  productive 
farm  in  town,  upon  the  improvement  of  which  much 
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money  has  been  expended  by  3uccei<*ive  proprietors  ; 
and  ihe  liatabrook  and  Blodgett  Cirm,  uo»v  owned 
by  Mr.  Severns.    Upon  the  main  road,  a  mile  srmth 
of  the  village,  the  farm  .and  grounds  of  Mr.  James 
MuDfoe  deservedly  attract  much  attention  for  their 
beauty  and  productiveness.    The  broad  meadows,  the 
natural  groves  of  oak  upon  rounded  knolls,  th«  ex- 
tensive lawn  carefully  kept,  the  hills  bounding  it  up- 
on the  west,  planted  with  many  varieties  of  trees, 
make  it  a  delightful  place,  and  peculiarly  dear  to  its 
owner  as  the  home  of  several  geuerations  of  his  fam- 
ily.   In  the  eastern  quarter  are  the  valuable  farms  of 
.Mr.  Haskell  Reed,  Charles  Putnam  and  the  late 
George  Munroe,  pleasant  for  situation  and  under 
careful  tillage,  while  farther  north,  near  the  Burling- 
ton line,  is  the  well-known   Gibbs  farm,  recently 
bought  by  Mr.  Moody  and  now  undergoing  extensive 
improvements.    In  the  •*a.me  neighborhood  the  Wil- 
lanl  place  bears  evidence  of  skillful  and  i)ro6table 
farming,  with  its  well-managed  dairy  and  iLs  enor- 
mous broorl  of  20110  chickens.    In  addition  to  the 
large  farm.»*  already  mentiored  are  many  smaller  and 
hardly  less  valuable  estates  belonging  to  merchants 
and  business  men  of  Boston  who  have  made  here 
pleasant  homes  for  their  families.    Among  these  are 
those  of  Colonel  William  A.  Tower,  near  the  east 
village,  on  a  commanding  height  overlooking  a  wide 
sweep  of  wooded  and  cultivated  land  dotted  with 
farm-housea  and  animated  by  peaceful  scenes  of  coun- 
try life;  the  new  and  spacious  bouse  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Goodwin,  with  its  many  acres  of  bright,  velvety  lawn 
skillfully  graded  and  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubn  ; 
the  s'ately  mansions  of  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Merriani 
and  Mr.  B.  F.  Brown,  on  Hancock  .Street,  with  exten- 
sive grounds  showing  the  care  of  many  years  in  fine 
orchards,  gardens  and  noble  trees;  and  the  unique 
and  beautiful  house  of  Mr.  George  0.  Whiting,  occu- 
pying a  plea-sunt  site  at  the  corner  of  Hancock  and 
Adams  Streets,  and  having  a  delightful  view  from  the 
broad  piazza  and  the  spacious  rooms  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country  backed  by  Wachusett,  Monadnock 
and  the  Peterboro'  hills  in  the  western  horizon.  The 
home  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Lawrence,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Ijoring  Hill,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  the  village, 
is  a  noteworthy  place.    On  a  bruad  avenue  winding 
up  from  Waltham  Street  through  the  native  forest, 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  heavy  growth  of  oak  and 
pine,  amid  huge  masses  of  granite  rock,  and  having  a 
6ne  outlook  to  the  southwest  upon  the  hills  and  farms 
of  Lincoln,  it  forms  a  picture  of  seclusioa  and  com- 
fort peculiarly  attractive  to  a  refined  and  cultivated 
mind.    Many  other  pleasant  homes  might  be  named, 
for  Lexington  abounds  in  such,  especially  among  those 
recently  erected  on  Bloomiield  and  Oakland  Streets  ; 
but  enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  old  town 
has  fine  farms,  noble  mansions,  beautiful  scenery  and 
much  to  please  and  interest  the  traveler. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
j  LEXINGTON -{ CaiUin  >,.di. 

!  civil,  HISTORY. 

I     The  early  history  of  Le.viugton  is  identified  wh\i 
\  ihiit  of  Cambridge,  of  whose  exten:sive  territory  it 
i  formed  a  part  for  nearly  tliree-<iuarteni  i>f  a  century. 
;  The  original  purpose  of  tlie  -itttlement  ot"  Cambridsre 
in  1(331  was  to  forui  there  a  fortified  town  for  tlie  <Je- 
!  fence  of  other  settlements  and  for  the  capital  of  the 
Colouy.    Fur  this  purpose,  it  was  laid  out  to  coutaiii 
only  about  n  thousand  acre.s,  ;iiid  was  enclosed  by  a 
I  trench  and  a  palisade  of  log-*.    This  j)urpo>e,  liow- 
i  ever,  was  soon  abandoned  in  favor  of  Bor-ton  a.s  a 
\  more  eligible  location.    The  liiiiited  territory  of  Cam- 
bridge, or    Newtowne,"  as  it  wjuj  called,  was  rapidly 
taken  up  by  settlers,  and  comjilaiut  was  soon  made  (if 
;  the  lack  of  room  for  further  growth.    The  leading 
;  men  of  the  place  were  uneasy  and  di.scontented  iu 
i  their  straitened  i|u;irtera,  and  beg;in  to  consider  the 
questiou  of  removal  to  a  location  more  favorable  for 
\  expausioii.    To  allay  this  discontent,  iu  liJ.**-"*  the  tien- 
eral  Court  grjinled  to  the  proprietors  of  "Newtowne  " 
I  all  territory  lying  between  Cliarle.stuwji  anil  Woburii 
!  on  the  east  and  Watertown  on  the  west,  extending 
!  eight  miles  fn>m  their  meeting-hou.se  in  a  Hi>rlherly 
'  direction.    This  grant  includes  the  greater  part  ol 
what  is  now  Arlington  and  Le.xiugton.    The  eight- 
'  mile  line  rau  from  east  to  west,  between  wiiat  is  now 
;  Burlington  and  Weston.    It>  location  is  still  pointed 
'  out  across  the  meadows,  just  iu  the  rear  of  the  old 
burj'iiig-gtound  iu  Lexington,  and  many  ot"  the  an- 
j  cient  deeds  are  bounded  on  it.    Thus  a  large  portion 
i  of  the  territory  of  this  tfiwn  became  the  property  of 
\  Cambridge.    Hut  thi.s  extensive  grant  dul  not  wholly 
;  allay  the  uneasiness,  and  in  1642  the  General  Court 
again  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  town  to  include 
ail  the  territory  as  far  as  Concord  and  .Merrimac 
Rivers  not  otherwise  disposed  of.    Iu  this  way  Cani- 
■  bridge  obtained  possession  of  the  land  lying  between 
'  the  grants  to  AYateriown  and  Concord  on  the  weat  and 
'  Charlestown  and  Woburn  on  the  east,  and  exteuding 
!  from  the  Chrirles  to  the  Merriiuac  Rivers,  besides  that 
;  portion  of  territory  south  of  the  Charles,  now  in- 
I  eluded  in  Brighton  aud  Newton.    Thus  the  whole 
length  of  her  domain  must  have  been  at  least  thirty 
!  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  not  more  than  four 
I  or  five  miles. 

After  this  great  accession  was  made  to  her  territory 
Cambridge  began  to  parcel  out  the  laud  among  her 
wealthy  and  prominent  people.  Extensive  tracts 
were  granted  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  clear  the  forest,  erect  houses 
and  make  permanent  settlements  thereon.  Thus 
John  Bridge  obtained  a  grant  of  600  acres,  which  he 
chose  in  different  tracts  where  the  land  appeared  best 
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fitted  for  farming  purpases,  and  settled  his  four  sons 
upon  them.  The  Wioships,  the  Whittenaores,  the 
Stones,  the  Bo"'mans,  the  Cutlers,  the  Fiskes  and 
inanv  more  Camhridge  tamiiies  took  up  lands  in  this 
outlying  territory,  cl«ired  away  the  forest  and  made 
farms  fi>r  their  childrec,  while  sdll  retaining,  proha- 
bly,  their  hom«  in  the  village  of  Camhridge.  Thus 
these  new  clearings  and  settlements  were  called 
"Camhridge  Farms.''  The  people  living  here  were 
spoken  of  as  "  The  Farmers."  These  names  were  ap- 
plied to  the  district  and  to  the  people  for  a  long 
period,  not  only  in  common  speech,  hut  in  the  official 
documents  of  the  (\ilony.  \t  what  time  the  first 
'settlements  were  made  at  the  farms  it  is  diificult  to 
determine  We  find  chat  a  gmnt  of  t>00  acres  was 
made  to  Richard  Herlarkeiiden  in  1635,  at  Vine 
Brook,  in  tiie  Shawsliine  country.  From  the  descrip- 
tifin  given  of  it  there  is  no  doubt  hut  this  tract  cov- 
ered the  grenter  part  of  the  site  of  Lexington  village. 
It  lay  on  both  >ides  of  Vine  Brook,  midwny  between 
Cambridge  and  Concord.  Richard  Herlarkenden 
was  living  at  thnt  time  in  England,  of  which  country 
he  was  probably  n  native.  A  brother,  Roger,  was  a 
prominent  and  much  re-pectcd  citizen  of  Camhridge. 
The  conditions  of  the  grant  were,  that  he  should 
cause  n  cle:irinz  to  he  made  and  erect  a  hou.se  thereon, 
within  a  given  time,  and  in  the  following sea.son  come 
over  and  occupy  it  himself  He  failed  to  come,  and 
the  grant  was  transferred  to  his  brother,  who  took 
possession  of  it  and  began  the  work  which  the  terms 
of  the  grant  required.  But  he  died  in  16;i7,  and  five 
years  later,  viz..  in  1*342,  Herbert  Felham,  the  tirst 
treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  came  into  possession  of 
it.  Xt  that  time  there  sva-;  a  hou.se  on  the  tract,  and 
a  considerable  clearing  had  been  made,  as  we  learn 
from  the  records  describing  the  property.  As  the 
.settlement  at  t'oncord.  six  miles  beyond,  was  begun 
in  1<>36,  no  douht  the  road  leading  to  that  place  from 
Camhridge  had  been  laid  out  and  was  much  traveled. 
This  road  wa-s  substantially  that  now  represented  by 
Main  and  Monument  Streets,  and  not  unlikely  the 
Pelham  hou;-e  was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment. Thus  it  is  prohahle  that  the  first  house 
erected  in  Lexington  village  was  built  about  1H40. 
It  stood  on  the  ea.'^tern  >ide  of  the  Concord  road,  and 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  Buckraan  tavern,  now 
known  as  the  Merriam  house.  Herbert  Pelham  be- 
queathed this  large  estate  lo  his  son  Edward,  and  it 
was  retained  hy  him  until  1603,  when  he  eold  it  in 
three  different  parcels,  of  200  acres  each,  to  Benj. 
Muzzey,  Joseph  Estabnxik  and  John  Poulter.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Pelham  house  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  one  on  the  lan<l  now  occupied  hy  the  central 
Tillage  It  was  held  as  one  great  ferni,  and  either 
cultivated  or  rented  hy  the  Pelhams.  In  ancient 
deeds  it  is  spoken  of  u.-  "  Mr.  Pelham'a  Manor,"  or 
"  Mr.  Pelham 's  farm."  No  douht  it  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  site  of  the  village  was  held  hy  &  single 
wealthy  fiimily  for  more  than  half  a  century  from  the 


first  settlement,  that  there  was  no  growth  in  the  centre, 
while  the  outlying  districts  were  steadily  increasing 
in  population.  The  Miinroes  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  and  given  the 
neighborhood  the  name  "Scotland"  {which  it  still 
retains),  in  houor  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  The 
Winships,  the  Reeds,  the  Whittemores,  the  Bowmans, 
the  Browns  had  settled  in  the  southeastern  quarter ; 
the  Wellingtons,  the  Smiths,  the  Hastingae*,  the 
Chandlers,  the  Stones,  the  Bridges  in  the  south- 
western ;  the  Fiskes,  the  Reeds,  the  Tidds,  the  Si- 
monds,  the  Cutler.s  in  the  northern,  making  altogether 
a  population  of  nearly  200  persona  within  the  hounds 
of  Camhridge  Farms,  while  in  the  centre  district 
there  was  no  more  than  a  single  family.  But  after 
the  breaking  up  of  "Mr.  Pelham's  Manor"  new 
farms  were  laid  out  and  new  buildings  erected. 

As  early  as  1682  the  farmers  began  to  agaitate  the 
question  of  a  separate  parish  organization.  At  this 
date  they  nnmhered  no  more  than  thirty  families, 
with  about  180  persons.  Attendance  on  the  Sunday 
worship  at  Camhridge  was  a  great  burden,  involving 
a  journey  of  from  six  to  eight  miles  each  way,  over 
roads  that  were  mere  cart-puths  cut  through  the 
woods.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  the  long  ride  on 
horseback  mii.st  have  been  a  serious  exposure,  which 
oniy  the  strongest  were  able  to  endure.  The  farmers 
were  naturally  anxious  to  have  the  ministrations  of 
religion  brought  within  the  re:ich  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  have  their  children  reared  under  its  restrain- 
ing and  elevating  influence.  But  Camhridge  resisted 
the  granting  of  the  petition,  and  it  was  defeated. 
.\g.nin,  in  1684,  their  request  was  renewed,  with  a  sim- 
ilar result.  But  seven  years  later,  in  December,  l(i91, 
after  a  third  appeal  to  the  General  Court,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the 
precinct  of  Cambridge  Farms,  with  boundaries  nearly 
ideutical  with  those  of  Lexington  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  April  follovring  (1692)  the  first  meeting 
was  held  for  parish  organization,  and  from  this  date 
the  records  of  the  parish  have  been  carefully  kept  and 
preserved. 

The  Parish  of  Cambridge  Farms.— We  enter 
now  upou  the  history  of  Cambridge  Farms  while  a 
parish  of  the  original  town,  which  it  continued  to  he 
until  1713,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  The  first 
business  transacted  by  the  new  parish  was  to  choose 
a  minister  and  build  a  meeting-house.  Benjamin 
Estahrook  was  employed  to  preach  for  one  year  from 
May  1,  1692,  for  forty  pounds,  of  which  twenty 
pounds  was  to  he  paid  in  money  and  twenty  pounds 
iu  produce  at  money  price.  This  arrangement  was 
contiuued  from  ye:ir  to  year  until  (October  21,  1696, 
when  he  was  ordained  and  .settled  as  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  and  a  church  organization  was  formed. 
Thus  for  more  than  fonr  years  he  preached  here  with- 
out ordination,  and  before  he  could  administer  the 
rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  his  ordi- 
nation Judge  Samuel  Sewell,  of  the  old  South  Church 
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in  Boston,  wus  present  whh  the  pastor.  Rev.  Mr. 
WillHrd,  as  a  flelegate,  and  in  his  wonderful  diary, 
which  he  kept  tor  sixty  yeans,  we  find  the  followiup;  j 
entry  regarding  this  event:  I 

"  *V|.  2lMt,  lH9fi. —  V  rhnrrh  in  guiliprwl  at  r'anihrtdpe  Xortb  FarniP  ;  ! 
Do  rPlationa  made,  but  a  cov*'DaDt  Hifcoed  and  ^uled  by  ton  brf'thrpn,  dit^ 
niiKwd  frura  the  cburcli«  of  Caoibridge.  WalerUivrn,  Wohiiro,  (\>nrnnJI 
ri>r  (he  work.  B^ine  dvclnred  tu  ho  n  cbtircL,  iliej  rhoKo  Dir.  livnjHiiiiii 
K^tabrook  their  padtor,  wbo  had  made  a  good  eemioD  fi  oni  Jf*r.  .t :  l.i. 
Mr.  &tAbrook,  Ibe  fnthf^r,  niaua^ed  tbiA,  having  prayi^  pxrellfntly. 
Mr.  Willnrd  pire  the  charge  :  .^Ir.  Fnx  the  Kighl  hand  uf  Fellntf«hi|>. 
.■^uiig  (mrt  of  till  imaliii  fn»ni  Ibr  0th  vcr»  lo  the  end,  <»  i;.kI,  our 
TlHiugbtn.  Mr.  Stone  .-\Dd  .Mr.  Fieke  thanke<l  me  for  my  ;u4f«iBlnm-f 
I  here  Cuoliritlge  »n»  «^t  to,  (bough  had  no  leaching  officer  ;  Ibey 
«-ni  Khler  Clark,  Hrmin^,  Remington." 

Thus  the  church  was  duly  established  and  a  minis- 
ter settled;  but  in  the  following  year,  July,  1697,  j\Ir. 
E.-<tabrookdied,  to  the  great  disappointcnent  and  sorrow 
•if  the  people,  by  whom  be  was  universally  esteemed. 
He  vfna  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  minister 
of  Concord,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the 
i-lass  of  1690.    In  1693  his  father  purchased  of  Ed- 
ward Pelham  200  acre.'i  of  land  on  the  southeasterly  i 
>.ide  of  Vine  Brook,  beginning  at  tbe  county  road  | 
(now  Main  Street),  ami  extending  far  out  towards  the  | 
Scotland  District.    The  parish  erected  a  hon.-^e  tor  ; 
their  pastor  on  that  part  of  this  purchase  where  Mr.  j 
William  Plumer's  house  now  stands.   It  is  believed  i 
that  some  portion  of  the  Estabrook  house  wn.s  incor-  j 
porated  Avith  the  present  structure  and  remain.'*  to  this  i 
day.   This  house  waa  given  bim  by  tbe  parish,  and  j 
much  of  the  tract  bought  of  Pelham  remained  in  the  | 
Estabrook  family  for  several  generations.    Captain  i 
Joseph  Estabrook,  tbe  minister's  brother,  lived  on  I 
that  portion  of  it  near  the  railroad  crossing,  and  Es- 
tabrook Hill,  just  beyond,  doubtless  takes  its  name 
from  the  family. 

The  first  tax-bill  of  the  parish  waa  made  in  1692  for 
the  payment  of  the  minister's  salary,  and  contains 
fifty-four  names — probably,  for  the  most  part,  names 
of  heads  of  families.  Of  these  seven  have  the  name 
Stone,  four  Tidd,  three  Munroe,  three  Merriam,  two 
Cutler,  two  Winship,  two  Smith,  two  Bridge  and  two 
Fiake.  Of  tbe  tweniy-seveo  different  names,  fifteen 
are  represented  in  the  town  to-day  by  tbeir  descend- 
ants, or  those  bearing  tbe  same  names. 

The  Fikst  MEETiNfs-HousE. — ^The  subscription 
for  building  the  first  meeting-house  was  made  in 
1691,  and  contains  forty-one  names  with  tbe  amount 
i»fi;62.  Nothing  is  found  upon  the  records  showing 
the  dimensions  of  this  house  or  its  appearance,  except- 
ing that  it  contained  two  galleries,  one  on  either  side. 
The  body  of  the  house  was  furnished  with  benches 
ibr  seats,  and  divided  by  a  central  aisle;  on  one  side 
were  the  men,  on  tbe  other  the  women.  Some  of  the  ; 
more  prominent  men  of  the  town  were  allowed  to  i 
build  seats  for  their  wives  in  tbe  rear  of  the  benches 
and  against  the  wall,  and  a  seat  was  provided  for  the 
minister's  wife ;  these  appear  to  have  been  raised  a 
step  above  the  floor,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  pews ; 
Mistress  William  Reed,  boweyer,  is  allowed  to  have 


"  a  sette  "  built  for  her  use.  Siib.sefjuently,  in  170(), 
two  upper  galleries  were!tdde<l  to  the  meeting-house 
to  Jiccommoilate  the  increxsiiig  number  of  worship- 
ers. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two  tierfi 
iif  galleries,  one  above  the  other,  on  each  side,  we 
inny  conclndc  that  thia  house  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable height,  whatever  were  it.s  other  dimen.sion*. 
It  stood  Ht  the  juiictiiiii  of  Bcdfunl  and  Monument 
.-streets,  near  the  ?iite  of  the  atone  watcring-troiigh, 
;ind,  with  various  repairs  iiim>ii  interior  and  exterior 
remained  until  it  wnn  torn  down,  to  give  place  to  a 
more  i iiiiw>si ng  structii re  in  1713,  t  wen ty-two  ye:<rs  after 
its  erection. 

Rkv.  John  H.VNt  im  k,  the  Se»  ont<  Mixister.— 
We  enter  now  M|H)n  the  Uiiig  ami  |irosperous  p;vs- 
torate  of  Kev.  John  Huiicock,  the  second  minister  of 
the  pari.-h,  the  son  of  Deac.'n  N'nthaniel  Hancock. 
"  ( 'ordwainer,"  of  Camliridge.  He  w;)s  a  craUiiaie  of 
Harvanl  in  the  class  >if  1(>.S9,  ami  devoted  a  mimher 
of  years  to  teac-hiiig  the  grummar  seltiMil  of  his  native 
town.  During  this  time  he  prepared  liiniNtlf  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  began  preaching  here 
November  7,  1697,  fitiir  mon'hn  aftor  thedea'.li  of -Mr. 
&tabr(rt»k,  b.;t  wiis  no',  urdaineil  antl  settled  nntil  the 
folI(»wiiig  year,  Noventher  2,  1698.  He  was  to  receive 
£80  as  !i  settlement  and  the  anme  salary  -as  his  pre- 
decei"sor,  vix. :  -t'45  ftjr  the  first  three  yestrp,  with  a 
quarte"-ly  collectitm  in  the  church  for  bis  benefit,  and 
afterwards  X.')6  withmit  the  collection.  This  remaineil 
his  .lalnry  fur  a  lung  period,  with  the  addition  of 
twenty  ci>rds  of  wood  dt^livered  at  his  door  annually 
from  the  ministerial  land.  The  niini.steriiil  land  had 
been  piirchasetl  Ironi  the  Cambridge  proprietors  in 
169;i  by  a  parish  siil).-*cription,  an<l  embraced  a  large 
tract  southwest  of  the  village,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Concord  road.  It  partially  included  the  land.s 
now  ownetl  by  Mr.  George  W.  Robin.son,  Mr.  M.  K. 
(iilroore,  Mr.  William  Hani,  on  the  north  »ide,  and 
the  tract  known  as  tbe  Blaisdell  farm,  on  the  south 
side,  extending  across  the  meadow  up  the  iKirthern 
slope  of  Loring  Hill  to  the  estate  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Law- 
rence. The  land  w;ls  held  by  the  parish  for  a  long 
period.  Some  pr>rtioiis  of  it  were  cleared  for  pasture 
and  meadow,  and  rented  annually  to  diflerent persons 
aud  the  income  used  to  defray  parish  expenses.  The 
timber  for  the  scbool-house  and  the  belfry  was  taken 
from  it  and  the  wood  to  supply  the  minister  ;  some- 
times, also,  the  wo«)d  li>r  the  schools.  From  time  to  time 
large  quantities  of  wood  and  timber  were  sold  from  it, 
and  the  proceeds  put  iritoa  fund,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  used  for  paying  the  minister's  salary.  Ulti- 
mately the  whole  tract  was  disjMjsed  ol'and  the  money 
received  for  it  funded  for  this  object.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Ministeria  l  Fund,  which,  for  many  years, 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  interest  was  ade- 
quate for  the  support  of  tbe  minister.  Tbe  fund  has 
been  carefully  invested  and  managed  down  to  tbe 
present  day.  For  tbe  last  forty  years  tbe  income  has 
been  divided  between  the  three  churches  of  the  town 
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in  exisience  when  the  original  division  was  made, 
and  by  act  of  the  Legialature  no  change  can  be  made 
iu  the  diviaiou  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
ibe  people  of  these  three  churches. 

The  Ln'corpo ration  of  Lexington. — At  what 
time  the  :igitatiou  for  a  town  organizatiou  began  we 
are  unable  to  determine.  But  in  1712  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Cambridge  Farms  petitioned  the 
Genend  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  town. 
Their  petition  wa^  not  opjvosed  by  Cambridge,  .and 
on  ilarch  20,  1713,  the  act  was  passed  and  the  pariah 
became  a  town  under  the  name  of  Lexington,  with 
bouod.-iries  corresponding  to  those  of  the  parish.  It 
was  stipulated  in  the  act  that  tbe  new  town  should 
bear  an  equitable  i>ortion  of  tbe  expense  of  keeping 
the  Great  Bridge  iu  repair  over  llie  Charles  River  at 
Cambridge,  .-i  provision  which  caused  endless  trouble 
aud  bickering  in  subsequent  years.  So  onerous  did 
this  obligation  become  that  the  town  petitioned  tbe 
General  Court  !br  a  grant  of  unoccupied  land  to  help 
theiu  bear  the  burden,  and  accordingly,  in  1734,  a 
thousand  acre.-*  was  donated  for  this  purpose  in  wbat 
is  now  the  towu  of  .A.3bburiiliam.  It  was  known  as 
"tbe  Bridge  Farm,"  and  rented  for  a  small  sum  an- 
nually, until  17o7,  when  it  was  sold  ff)r  i'225,  the 
purchaser  having  twelve  years  in  wbicb  to  pay  for 
it.  Ultimately  the  towu  was  relieved  of  tbe  expense 
altogether,  and  the  charge  laid  upou  the  county. 

The  name  Lexington  appears  to  bive  been  .adopted 
as  a  tvjmplimeiit  to  Lord  Lexington,  an  English 
Doblenian  and  diplomatist  of  .'<ome  prominence  at  that 
time.  From  the  most  reliable  .itatL>tic8  obtainable, 
the  entire  population,  when  Lexington  was  incorpo- 
rate<l.  did  not  exceed  4-">ii.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
wealthy  [leople  among  them,  and  the  support  of  "a 
learned  ortho<li>x  minister,"  added  to  the  support  of 
schools,  and  other  town  expenses,  must  have  eutailed 
a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  from  tbe  start. 

LEXINnTOX   Co-MJION,   A   NeW  MeETING-HoCSE 

AND  THE  FiR-ST  Sc  HooL-HousE. — Befofo  becoming  a 
town,  in  1711,  the  pef)ple  of  Cambridge  Farms  had 
purchased  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  in  tbe  rear  of 
the  meeting-house  tor  a  Common.  It  was  bought  of 
"  Nibour  Mu/.zy  "  (nenjiuiiiu)  for  £16,  raised  by  sub- 
scription. Subsequently,  in  1722,  an  additional  acre 
was  bought  to  enlarge  it-s  area  for  £2-'>,  from  Mr. 
Muzzy  and  his  sou  John.  Tlic^e  purchases  comprise 
the  triangular  piat  of  land  lying  between  Elm  Avenue 
i.n  the  north,  Ilaiicoclc  Street  on  the  east,  and  Monu- 
ment Street  on  the  west,  known  .uid  forever  memor- 
.nble  as  "  Lexington  Common."  In  the  next  month 
after  obuuuing  the  act  of  incorporation,  at  a  town- 
meeting  duly  called,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new 
uieetiag-house.  It  was  to  be  fifty  feet  in  length, 
forty  in  width  and  twenty  in  height.  Aflcn^'ards  the 
height  was  increased  to  twenty-eigbt  feet  by  vote  of 
the  town,  on  condition  that  individuals  should  bear 
tbe  extra  expense.  It  was  planned  and  built  accord- 
ingly, with  three  tiers  of  windows  and  two  tiers 


of  galleries,  but  without  a  bell-tower  or  steeple,  and 
cost,  when  finished,  about  £500.  It  was  located  near 
the  first  meeting-house,  on  the  southern  point  of  the 
Common,  with  the  front  door  facing  down  Main 
]  Street,  and  with  doors  in  each  end  toward  Monument 
i  and  Hancock  Streets.  No  provision  was  made  for 
warming  it,  and  with  three  outside  doors  opening  di- 
rectly into  the  audience-room,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  people  could  havd'  sat  there  on  cushionless 
seats  and  uncarpeted  floors  in  winter  through  two 
services  of  two  hours  each,  without  great  aufTering. 
The  exterior  of  this  building  is  familiar  in  the  pic- 
Cures  of  the  battle  of  Lexington — a  plain,  barn-like 
structure,  of  the  usual  Puritan  type  of  architecture  in 
that  period.  The  interior  was  arranged  with  a  central 
aisle  extending  from  the  front  door  to  the  pulpit, 
and  parallel  aide  aisles  connected  by  aisles  in  front 
and  rear.  Against  the  walls,  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
house,  pewB  were  built  by  individuals  who  bought 
tbe  spaces  for  them  from  the  town,  and  in  the  body  of 
tbe  house  long  benches,  were  placed,  reaching  from 
the  central  to  the  side  aisles.  On  one  hand  were  the 
men,  on  the  other  the  women,  while  children  were 
placed  on  the  rear  benches,  "  where  they  might  be  in- 
spected." The  permanent  seating  of  the  people  on 
these  benches  was  a  difficult  matter.  It  was  assigned 
to  a  committee  choeen  by  the  town,  who  were  instruc- 
ted to  have  regard  "  for  age,  for  property,  and  for  but 
one  head  to  a  family."  Thus,  the  old  people  were 
given  the  front  seats,  and  the  wealthy  people  were 
next  behind  them.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake 
in  regard  to  age,  the  people  were  directed  to  bring  in 
their  ages  to  the  committee  by  a  given  time.  As  to 
property,  they  were  rated  from  the  assessor's  lists. 
When  there  was  a  re-seating  of  the  meeting-house, 
the  committee  charged  with  this  important  duty  was 
instructed  '  not  to  degrade  any  man,  and  only  have 
regard  to  real  estate."  Of  course,  in  the  pews  owned 
by  indinduala,  there  was  no  seating  by  the  committee, 
the  members  of  the  family  sitting  together  in  such 
order  as  they  pleased.  But  on  the  benches,  which 
were  for  those  who  had  no  pews,  the  seats  were  as- 
signed in  this  curious  manner.  In  this  house  the  first 
gallery  was  occupied,  probably,  by  the  poorer  and  hum- 
bler people,  while  the  second  gallery  was  set  apart 
for  the  colored  folks  and  also  for  the  town's  stock  of 
powder.  The  bell  was  not  placed  upon  the  meeting- 
house, but  upon  some  kind  of  a  structure  built  for 
the  purpose,  and  when  it  fell  one  day  while  being 
rung,  a  bell-tower  was  built  against  the  eastern  end 
of  the  school-house,  and  it  was  hung  there.  Such 
was  the  second  meeting-house  buUt  in  1713-14.  The 
town  clerk  has  left  this  record:  "Oct.  17,  1714,  was 
the  first  Sabbath  day  we  mette  in  the  new  meeting- 
house.'* With  occasional  repairs,  it  was  used  for 
Sunday  worship  and  for  town-meetings  during  a 
period  of  eighty  years.  Around  it  the  British  sol- 
diers potired  in  tbe  early  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  when  they  formed  just  behind  it  and 
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fired  the  fatal  vulleys  which  drew  the  first  blood  oC 
the  Revolution.  Here,  after  they  had  raised  their 
brutal  shout  of  triumph  and  marched  on  towards 
Concord,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  brought  and 
laid  upon  the  floor,  and  here  a  touching  service  w  as 
held,  when  they  were  borne  away  and  placed  In  a 
common  grave  in  the  village  burying-ground.  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  eventful  day,  when  the  retreat- 
ing army  had  gained  the  protection  of  Earl  Percy'.-* 
cannon,  a  shot  was  fired  which  passed  into  the  meet- 
ing-house jnst  above  the  front  door,  and  out  through 
the  pulpit  window,  lodging  in  the  Common.  But  these 
thrilling  associations  did  not  avail  to  preserve  the  an- 
cient structure  from  dilapidation  and  decay,  and,  after 
standing  for  more  lhau  three-fourths  of  a  century,  ii 
was  torn  down  in  1794,  to  give  place  to  a  more  com 
modious  aad  comfortable  structure.  TfaOa  perished 
the  second  meetiug-house,  which  had  been  the  cen- 
tre of  so  much  of  the  town-life,  and  was  associated 
with  an  event  of  world-wide  renown. 

This  meetiug-housc  had  hardly  been  completed 
and  opened  for  use,  when  the  town  voted,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  "to  eract  a  school-house."  The  buildiug 
w  as  an  humble  structure,  "  28  ft.  in  length  by  20  ft.  in 
width,  aud  8  or  nine  feet  stud."  It  was  placed  upon 
the  Common  Cicing  the  Concord  road,  on  a  gentltr 
knoll  afterwards  known  as  "  school-house  hill,"  where 
the  old  monument  now  stands.  Subsequently  a  well 
was  dug  near  it  and  provided  with  a  curb  and  sweep, 
"  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  the  town's  people  on 
Sabbath  days  to  drink  at."  This  house  remained 
until  1761,  after  undergoing  frequent  repairs,  when  it 
was  torn  down  and  a  still  smaller  one  erected  on  the 
same  site,  which  lasted  until  1797,  when  it  was  sold 
and  removed  to  g^ve  place  to  the  monument.  Daring 
this  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  here  was  the 
only  school-house  in  the  town.  It  was  used  for  the 
grammar  school,  and  also  occasionally  for  town-meet- 
ings, especially  when  the  weather  was  too  cold  for 
comfort  in  the  meeting-house;  sometimes,  however, 
adjournment  was  made  from  the  meeting-house  to  the 
Buckman  tavern,  where  other  means  than  fires  were 
provided  for  warming  up. 

The  first  school  astablished  by  the  town  was  on  the 
completion  of  the  school-house  in  1716,  when  Captain 
Joseph  Estabrook  was  employed  as  teacher  at  a  sal- 
ary of  £3  per  month.  He  continued  in  the  school  for 
several  years  apparently  for  this  compensation,  but 
teaching  at  first  only  five  months  in  the  year.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  free  school,  since  each  pupil  was 
obliged  "  to  pai  two  pens  per  week  for  reading  and 
three  pens  per  week  for  righting  and  siphering."  Nor 
was  it  open  to  girls  even  at  this  charge.  Apparently 
it  was  maintained  solely  for  the  education  of  boys 
during  more  than  thirty  years,  since  in  1747  we  find 
a  vote  recorded  admitting  "  gairls  "  to  the  grammar 
school.  The  tuition  was  raised  to  "four pens"  per 
week,  with  two  feet  of  wood  from  each  scholar  to  keep 
up  the  fire.    Id  addition  to  the  grammar  school,  how- 


ever, female,  or  "dame  schools,''  were  eKtablished 
nearly  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
These  were  kept  in  private  houcea,  in  rooms  rented 
for  the  pur])Ose,  and  were  free  to  all.  Ifut  those  fam- 
ilies living  in  remote  district's  complained  lliat  iheir 
childreu  were  deprived  of  the  adx-antages  afforded  i)y 
the  grammar  school,  and,  to  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  make  it  "  a  moving  school." 
Accordingly  a  vote  was  taken  annually  to  see  if  the 
town  would  have  a  moving  school  or  a  stationary 
school.  Sometimes  it  is  called  "  a  running  school," 
and  is  kept  a  month  in  each  of  ih^  five  quarters  of  the 
town,  going  around  twice  during  the  year.  At  other 
times  it  remains  two  months  in  each  locality  and  goes 
round  but  once.  This  policy  of  determining,  year  by 
year,  whether  the  grammar  school  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  ceutral  vilhige,  or  migrate  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  another,  seems  to  have  been  continued 
till  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  school- 
houses  were  built  in  the  outiikirts  and  permanent 
schools  established  in  each  district. 

Amoug  the  teachers  empluyed  here  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  were  several  collegians  from  Harvard, 
who  thus  earned  in  part  the  means  of  t>aying  their 
college  espen.ses.  And  others,  after  graduation,  came 
here  to  prepare  for  the  mini.><try  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and,  in  addition  to  tht  ir 
theological  studies,  taught  the  grammar  school.  Some 
names  of  young  men  so  employed  are  found  upon  our 
records  who  afterwards  became  distinguished  preach- 
ers, scholars  and  theologians.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Jonathan  Bowman,  Abiel  Abbot,  Peter 
Whitney,  John  Pipon,  Pitt  Clark,  Benjamin  Green 
and  many  others.  For  two  years  or  more  Rev.  J<din 
Hancock,  .sometimes  called  "Sir  Hancock"  on  the 
records,  was  the  teacher  and  fitted  young  men  for 
college  in  the  Lexington  Grammar  School.  In  1729 
his  son,  Ebenezer.  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  in 
1734  was  ordained  aa  colleague  pastor  ^vith  his  father, 
but  continued  to  be  teacher  for  some  time  aflerwards. 
Occasionally  the  grammar  school  was  discontinued, 
no  appropriation  being  made  for  its  support,  and  in 
two  instances  the  town  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court  for  not  comjilying  with  the  law  in  failing  to 
maintain  it.  But  the  "  dame  schools  "  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  town  appear  to  have  been  steadily 
kept  up.  Considering  how  small  the  population  was 
at  this  time,  and  how  little  wealth  the  people  pos- 
sessed, and  also  that  during  a  portion  of  the  time  the 
salaries  of  two  ministers  had  to-be  provided  for,  the 
support  of  the  schools  must  have  added  materially  to 
their  burdens  and  .shows  a  creditable  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Some  of  the  votes  passed 
regarding  the  school  arc  curious  and  worthy  of  notice. 
Thus,  in  1742,  it  was  voted  to  takeup  "a  contribution 
for  the  school-master  by  reason  of  his  giving  so  unus- 
ually dear  for  his  board."  Tbie  was  largely  due  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  school  was  to 
be  dismissed  on  all  public  occasions,  and  if  the  time 
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was  not  made  up,  so  much  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  I 
teacher  s  aalsjy.  Rev.  Timothy  Harriugton  teaches 
the  school  in  174S,  and  in  his  contract  with  the  town  it 
is  specified  Lhat "  lecture  days,  half  a  day  at  funerals,  at 
raisings,  at  ordinations  iu  the  neighborhood  and 
training  days  to  be  respected  as  holidays."  "  Agreed 
with  John  yiazzv  to  board  the  school-tnaster  for  £1 
15*.  per  week  and  with  Deacon  Stone  to  find  him  in 
caudles  at  5d.  per  pound."  In  1750  Rev.  Mr.  Han- 
cock's salary  is  fixed  at  £o-t  lawful  money,  instead  of 
£416,  old  tenor,  showing  a  depreciation  of  almost  8 
for  1.  In  17.">1  Nathan  Robbius  teaches  the  school, 
and  is  allowed  "  half  a  day  a  week  to  preach  any- 
nhere.'' 

But  let  Us  turn  from  the  schools  to  notice  the  action 
of  the  town  regarding  other  matters.  All  persons 
were  re<]uired  to  attend  the  Sabbath  worship  unless 
exca-ed  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  In  1720, 
wlieu  Will  Chamberlain  was  complained  of  for  non- 
atteudance,  he  made  the  plea  that  he  had  no  suitable 
clothes.  Whereupon  the  selectmen  ordered  that  he 
be  furnished  with  a  full  >uit  "  forthwith,"  and  the 
bill  for  each  article  appcirs  accordingly  upon  the 
records,  anioiintit-g  to  about  £2.  But  \\'ill  appears 
to  have  still  continued  remiss  in  church  attendance, 
and  linally  he  h  Uiken  before  a  justice  at  Cambridge 
ami  tonvicicd  of  violating  the  law  regarding  this  mat- 
ter, repriiuiinded  a.'id  ordt^red  to  conduct  himself  in 
Allure  as  became  a  citizen  of  a  Christian  state.  Then 
follow  the  cliai-gea  for  transporting  the  obdurate  of- 
fender to  and  from  the  court,  and  I'or  boarding  him 
while  aw.iiting  his  trial.  Whether  poor  Will  was 
rinally  brought  under  the  ministrations  of  religion  or 
not,  we  are  uii:ible  to  ilciertuine.  I'ltimately  he  be- 
came a  public  charg^e,  and  in  17.''..j  was  gathered  to 
hLi  father^,  ui  wc  learn  from  a  bill  of  "  lf>*.  Od.  for 
drink  at  Chaiiiberljiii)"-?  funeral."'  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  legal  coercion  to  ])ring  people  to  church 
found  upon  our  reconls.  The  e.tperiment  was  costly 
and  not  encotiraging.  Bnt  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
instance  of  a  charge  for  "entertainment"  furnished 
at  ihe  funeral--  >>i'  paupers  for  the  selectmen  and  oth-  ' 
ers.  Thns,  in  1728,  it  required  "  seven  quarts  and 
one  gill  of  rlimn  to  celebrate  the  obseriuies  at  the 
fiineral  of  a  .Mrs.  P.-iul.  Two  year.s  later  "42g.  is  al- 
lowe<l  Mr.  Mn/zy  for  rnui  lor  father  Paul,  and  at  his 
funeral."  And  a;:ain,  in  1747,  the  .-ielectmen  e.^pend 
■•  £1  for  drink  at  old  .fohnson's  linieral."  On  all  oc- 
oisions  where  the  town  was  a  purty,  such  as  letting 
jobs  of  work,  or  selling  public  property,  or  raising 
I>ubtir.  buildings,  liijuor  \va.i  jtrovided  for  the  people 
at  the  public  charge.  Thujt,  when  "  the  old  Cushing" 
•  if  thf  nie€ting-liou.<e  puljiit  and  "the  glass-iron'' 
were  sold  at  auction  i()s.  were  used  to  treat  the  peo- 
ple and  stimulate  the  bidding.  At  the  funeral  of 
widow  Mead's  child  "  6  prs.  of  gloves  and  some  rum 
and  sugar"  are  provided.  Also,  in  1767,  paid  "3a. 
IM.  for  liquor  used  at  the  renting  of  thetov^^n'a  land." 
.\.nd  when  "our  Revereud  and  Beioved  pastor"  (Rev.  ' 


John  Hancock)  died,  £200  0.  T.  was  voted  for  the 
funeral.  The  charges  amouuted  to  £219,  including 
six  rings  for  the  bearers,  500  bricks  for  the  grave, 
gloves  and  weeds  for  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the  taverns. 
Thb  selectmen  seldom  met  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness without  some  'entertainment"  being  provided 
for  them,  the  cost  of  which,  during  the  year,  amount- 
ed to  several  pounds. 

One  of  the  old  customs  which  demands  notice,  but 
which  has  happily  loug  since  disappeared,  was  that 
of  warning  people  to  leave  the  town  who  might  be- 
come a  public  charge  or  who  were  objectionable  for 
other  reasons.  After  being oflBcially  notified  to  leave, 
they  were  compelled  to  go,  or  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment. Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  found  upon 
our  records,  some  of  which  are  very  curious.  Thus, 
in  1723,  1«.  6rf.  is  paid  "for  runniug  Daniel  Rulf  out 
of  town."  In  1724  four  persons  are  warned  to  leave 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  bears  the  honored 
name  of  .lohn  Parker,  "  who  came  from  Billeriea  last 
year."  In  1733  all  "  the  Irish  are  to  be  warned  out 
of  town,''  consisting  of  five  families.  It  would  not  be 
easy  at  this  time  to  enforce  such  a  resolve,  even  if  it 
could  be  carried  in  town-meeting,  siuce  that  nation- 
ality now  forms,  probably,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population.  People  warned  out,  however,  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  if  able  to  give  bonds  securing  the 
town  against  liability  for  their  supiwrt.  Probably 
the  warning  waa  not  always  enforced  and  was  often 
given  only  as  a  precautionary  measure.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  due  the  fact  that  the  Lexington 
minute-men  were  provided  with  a  brave  captain  on 
the  I9th  of  April,  1775,  and  that  the  town  furnished 
Massachusetts,  in  the  following  century,  with  an  ex- 
cellent and  popular  Governor,  since  it  is  said  that  the 
ancestors  of  both  were  ouee  warned  out  lest  they 
might  become  a  public  chnrge. 

^stocks  were  built  on  the  C!;!ommon,  near  the  meet- 
ing-house, in  1713,  as  a  terror  to  Sabbath-breakers, 
profane  swearers  and  other  evil-doers.  Nor  need  we 
suppose  that  they  remained  without  occupants,  from 
time  to  time,  as  uuotber  pair  appears  to  have  been 
demanded  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  duly 
added  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  care  of  the  boys,  especially  on  Sabbath  days, 
seems  to  have  received  much  attention.  Thus  it  was 
voted  that  "the  two  hind  seats  in  llie  lower  gallery, 
front  aud  side,  are  appointed  for  the  boys  under  six- 
teen years  to  sitt  in  on  Sabbath  days,  and  a  tythlng 
man  to  sitt  ne:ir  them  each  Sabbath,  aud  to  take 
turns;  and  if  any  above  sixteen  be  disorderly,  they 
shall  be  ordered  into  said  seats."  "  That  the  tything 
men  be  desired  to  attend  Sabbath  noons  to  keep  the 
boys  in  order  in  the  meetiug-house."  And  that  "if 
they  find  any  playing  on  the  Lord's  day,  they  shall 
inform  their  parents,  and  if  they  play  afterwards,  call 
their  names"  in  meeting.  In  1744  six  men  are 
chosen  to  inspect  the  children  At  intermission  oii 
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Sabbuth  day;  and  sul)se<iuently,  "two  elderly  men  to 
tarry  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Siibbath  in  the  in- 
termission season,  one  below  and  one  above,  to  see 
that  there  be  no  disorder  there."  And  in  1757  a 
committee  is  ch(»en  by  the  town  "  to  draw  up  a  paper 
to  regulate  the  people  coming  down-stairs  after  ser- 
vice from  the  galleries  and  give  it  to  the  minister  to 
read,  and  that  they  should  put  something  in  the 
paper  to  regulate  the  people  Sabbath-day  noons." 
In  1734  it  was  voted  that  "no  writing  of  a  worldly  or 
secular  concernment  be  set  up,  or  allowed  on  the 
meeting-house  on  Sabbath  day  for  time  to  come.'' 
The  tythingnien  were  prOTided  Wiih  long  poles  with 
which  to  thump  the  heads  of  disorderly  boys  or  im- 
pious sleepers ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  there  should 
have  been  such  in  the  Lexington  meeting-house, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  minister  once  prayed  for 
an  hour,  and  that  his  sermons  sometimes  extended  to 
two  hours!  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when 
Governor  Hancock  presented  the  church  with  a  Bible 
on  condition  that  it  be  read  in  the  service  (it  had  not 
beeu  read  up  to  that  time  as  a  pan  of  the  service), 
one  of  the  deacons  arobe  and  said  that  if  it  was  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  service,  he  apprehended  the 
people  would  not  want  it  Parson  Clarke,  however, 
promised  that  it  should  not,  and  so  from  that  time, 
1793,  the  Bible  was  read  in  the  Sunday  worship. 

Ab  already  stated,  the  first  and  the  second  meeting- 
houses had  no  bell-tower  or  steeple.  But  "a  Tur- 
riott"  was  built  for  the  bell,  probably  a  belfry  stand- 
ing by  itself  on  the  Common.  This,  however,  fell 
down  in  1733,  and  a  new  one  was  built  against  the 
east  end  of  the  school-house,  where  the  bell  was 
afterward  hung.  A  ball  appears  to  have  been  given 
the  parish  by  the  town  of  Cambridge  when  the  first 
meeting-house  was  built,  and  was  in  use  until  1761. 
At  a  town-meeting  in  June  of  that  year,  Isaac  Stone 
presented  the  town  with  a  new  bell,  which  waa  "t« 
be  for  the  town's  use  forever."  He  received  the 
thanks  of  the  town,  through  the  moderator,  for  the 
generous  gift,  and  it  was  immediately  voted  to  build 
a  new  belfry,  on  what  is  known  as  Belfry  Hill,  and 
hang  it  there.  Accordingly  it  was  erected,  probably 
on  the  highest  point  of  land,  an  elevation  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  Common,  and  as  many  rods 
from  the  meeting-house.  But  it  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  remain  there  and  send  out  its  summons  tu 
the  Sabbath  worship.  The  hill  belonged  to  Mr.  John 
Munroe,  and  he  demanded  rent  from  the  town  for  the 
eighteen  feet  square  of  rock  on  which  it  stood.  This 
the  town  stubbornly  refused  to  pay,  and  so,  after  two 
years  of  bickering,  the  structure  was  moved  down  the 
hill  and  left  on  the  west  side  of  the  Concord  road. 
But  this  location  awakened  bitter  opposition,  and  the 
belfry  was  secretly  moved  across  the  road  to  the 
Cotxunon,  where,  after  a  spirited  town-meeting  to  de- 
cide where  it  should  stand,  it  was  finally  located  near 
the  meeting-house  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
pitrpose.   This  bell  weighed  463  pounds,  as  we  are 


told  by  the  records.  Of  course,  it  waa  a  small  affair, 
compared  with  thoi*e  imw  used,  weighing  five  or  bix 
times  as  much;  probably  its  note  was  sharp  and 
shrill,  but  it  waa  the  bell  that  rung  out  the  first  notes 
of  Ameri\-an  Independence,  summoning  the  minute- 
men  to  the  Common,  to  rraist  the  invaderi*,  on  the 
19th  of  .\pril,  1775.  Were  it  in  our  possession  to- 
day, Lexington  would  hardly  part  with  it  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  What  became  of  it  no  man  knoweth. 
The  tongue  was  found  many  years  since  in  a  black- 
.smith  shop,  and  is  now  in  Cary  library;  but  ths  bell 
itself  is  probably  gone  p.ist  recovery.  How  little  the 
fathers  valued  objects  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  birth  of  the  nation,  but  which  their  descead.aiits 
to  day  regard  with  the  deepest  interest!  The  old  beil 
is  indeed  lost;  but  the  old  belfry  in  which  it  hung 
remains  with  us  to  this  day.  It  was  bought  by  John 
Parker,  after  the  cburch  of  1793  was  built,  and  re- 
moved to  the  Parker  homestead,  iu  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  town,  where  it  did  duty  for  a  long  period 
as  a  carpenter-shop,  and  where  it  atill  stands.  The 
bell  given  to  the  parish  by  Cambridge  was  retained 
by  the  town  long  after  that  given  by  Isaac  Stone  hiid 
been  huug  in  the  new  belfry.  It  was  finally  sold,  in 
3Iay,  177.%  for  six  pounds,  probably  to  provide  means 
for  buying  powder  and  ball  to  put  the  town  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence.  •  The  bell  that  rung  out  the 
alarm  on  the  19th  of  April,  with  mended  tongue,  did 
duty  for  forty  years  in  the  belfry,  when  it  gave  place, 
in  1801,  to  a  new  one,  weighing  800  pounds,  and  cost- 
ing ^33.33.  But  there  were  some  extra  charges  for 
hanging  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  selectmen's  ac- 
counts, of  §9.86,  allowed  "Rufus  Merriam  for  nine 
meals  of  victuals,  27i  mugs  of  toddy  and  ten  mugs 
of  punch  supplied  the  committee  when  raising  the 
bell."  And  immediately  following,  "ten  mugs  of 
toddy  when  letting  the  poor  and  the  bell,"  besides 
"$1.41  for  sundries  supplied  the  selectmen  by  Dudley 
when  Champney  was  married."  The  "letting  the 
poor  and  the  bell"  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  custom  of 
putting  the  keeping  of  the  poor,  and  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  for  the  year,  up  at  public  auction,  when  they 
were  struck  off  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Punch  and 
toddy  were  sui>plied  to  bring  people  together,  and  in 
the  excitement  following  their  use  obtain  the  best 
possible  bids  for  the  town.  Why  the  selectmen 
should  have  treated  "  when  Champney  was  married  " 
it  is  diflBcult  to  understand.  But  while,  great  shrewd- 
ness was  shown  in  managing  the  auction  to  the  town's 
advantage,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  charge  for  "one 
gallon  of  brandy  :ind  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  de- 
livered to  the  selectmen  and  used  at  Mrs.  Fessen- 
den's  funeral!"  Surely,  municipal  junketing  is  not 
a  modern  invention.  It  prevailed  in  Lexington  a 
century  ago,  though,  happily,  the  custom  here  long 
since  disappeared. 

The  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Hancock  extended  from 
1697  to  1752,  a  period  of  fifty-five  years.  Soon  after 
his  settlement,  in  1698,  he  bought  of  Benjamin  Muzzy 
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a  tract  of  land  of  twenty-five  acres  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  leading  to  Bedford.  It  extended 
from  the  Common,  northerly  on  what  is  now  Han- 
cock Street,  to  the  land  of  David  and  Joseph  Tidd, 
and  was  bounded  westerly  on  the  eight  mile  line. 
Here  he  built  an  humble  cottage  of  four  or  five  rooms, 
probably  in  1699,  to  which  he  soon  brought  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Eev.  Thomas  Clark,  of  Chelms- 
ford. And  here  their  five  children, — John,  Thomas, 
Ebenezer,  Elizabeth  and  Lucy, — were  born  and  grew 
up  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  eldest,  John, 
graduated  at  Harvard  and  became  minister  of 
Braiutree  (now  Quincy),  where  his  son,  John,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  first  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  was  born.  Ebenezer  also  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  and  became  the  colleague  of  his 
father  over  the  Lexington  Church,  dying  here  in  1740, 
after  a  brief  ministry  of  six  years.  Thomas  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookbinder  in  Boston,  where  he  became 
a  prosperous  merchant  and  ship-owner,  accumulating 
a  large  propertj'  and  attaining  political  distinction. 
He  bought  the  Beacon  Hill  estate  and  erected  the 
famous  Hancock  mansion  there  in  1734.  Having  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  adopted  his  nephew,  John, 
and  at  his  death  left  him  heir  to  the  principal  part  of 
his  vast  estate.  No  doubt  the  possession  of  this  wealth 
did  much  to  give  youug  John  Hancock  the  great  promi- 
nence which  he  had  in  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  State.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  second  minister,  Elizabeth  and  Lucy,  mar- 
ried clergymen, — the  former,  Jonathan  Bowman,  min- 
ister of  Dorchester,  and  the  latter,  Nicholas  Bowes, 
the  first  minister  of  Bedford.  Thus,  in  the  one-story, 
gambrel-roof  house  of  Rev.  John  Hancock,  the  second 
minister  of  Lexington,  which  was  twenty-four  feet  in 
length  by  eighteen  in  width,  were  born  five  children 
who  lived  to  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  future 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  Mr.  Hancock's  salary  ap- 
pears never  to  have  exceeded  £60  a  year  ;  but  on  this 
smali  income,  with  the  products  of  the  farm,  he  man- 
aged to  support  his  large  family  respectably  and  give 
his  children  an  education  that  fitted  them  for  posi- 
tions of  usefulness.  There  are  evidences,  however, 
that  it  was  a  hard  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet 
in  the  humble  parsonage.  Mr.  Hancock  repeatedly 
asked  for  an  increase  of  salary,  but  it  was  uniformly 
voted  down  in  town-meeting,  though  in  a  few  in- 
stances something  was  added  to  make  up  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  currency.  But  the  people  were  not  un- 
mindful of  their  pastor's  faithful  labors,  and  in  1728 
they  "voted  £85  to  purchase  a  servant  for  Mr.  Han- 
cock,"no  doubt  to  relieve  him  from  the  hard  work  of  the 
farm  after  his  boys  had  grown  to  manhood  and 
enable  him  to  live  in  a  style  more  becoming  the  dig- 
nity of  BO  worthy  a  family.  Evidently  he  was  a  man 
of  great  influence  in  the  town  and  in  the  neighboring 
churches.  A  rigid  disciplinarian,  ruling  with  an  author- 
ity that  wah  seldom  questioned,  and  preaching  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law  not  less  than  the  mercies  of  the  Gos- 


pel. An  unquestioning  believer  in  the  rigid  doctrines 
and  observances  of  the  Puritan  churches,  he  brought 
the  great  majority  of  his  people  up  to  the  same  stand- 
ard in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties.  In  the 
long  record  of  his  ministry  he  has  preserved  their 
confessions  of  evil  doing  "  made  in  open  meeting," 
insisting  upon  them  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
"to  the  enjoyment  of  gospel  privileges''  both  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  There  could  be  no 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table  and  no  baptism  of  their 
children  until  their  impurity,  dishonesty  and  intem- 
perance had  been  confessed  before  the  congregation 
and  the  forgiveness  of  God  implored.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  confessions  are  found  in  the  church  rec- 
ords. They  show  how  absolute  the  minister's  author- 
ity must  have  been,  or  how  dull  were  the  sensibilities 
of  the  people,  that  he  could  draw  out  such  revela- 
tions in  open  meeting  and  make  them  a  matter  of 
public  record.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he 
held  this  stern  rule  over  the  town,  and|there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  over  seriously  opposed.  He  labor- 
ed faithfully  to  the  last  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
interests  of  true  religion  and  the  salvation  of  the 
people.  A  strong,  stern,  wise  and  good  man,  who 
served  God  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  ability,  and  through  his  descendants  has  been  the 
means  of  largely  moulding  and  guiding  the  affairs  of 
the  State  and  Nation. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  story  of  the  Hancock 
house.  It  remains  in  substantially  the  same  condi- 
tion to-day  as  when  built  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  its  subsequent  history  is  most  interesting. 
After  Thomas  Hancock  had  become  a  rich  and 
prosperous  merchant  in  Boston,  he  built  an  addition 
to  the  humble  cottage,  in  which  he  was  born, 
for  the  greater  comfort  of  his  father  and  mother  in 
their  old  age.  This  was  two  stories  in  height  and 
contained  four  large,  pleasant  rooms.  In  the  declin- 
ing years  of  his  parents,  he  seems  to  have  taken  their 
support  into  his  own  hands  and  pieced  out  the  meagre 
salary  by  adding  whatever  they  needed  in  food,  cloth- 
ing and  money  to  maintain  a  style  of  living  befitting 
so  noted  a  family.  The  whole  estate  was  conveyed  to 
him  and  he  advanced  whatever  things  were  required 
for  their  comfort  aud  a  generous  hospitality.  Here 
they  passed  their  remaining  days,  "Sir  Hancock" 
dying  in  1752,  and  Madame  Hancock  in  1760.  The 
old  minister  was  succeeded,  in  1755,  by  a  youug  man 
destined  to  hold  the  pastorate  almost  as  long  and  to 
attain  an  influence  in  the  town  and  State  far  more 
decided  and  enduring.  Jonas  Clarke  was  a  native  of 
Newton,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1752.  After 
completing  his  studies  he  was  ordained  over  the 
church  in  Lexington,  November  5,  1755,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  iu  November,  1805,  in  the 
active  service  of  the  ministry.  The  town  agreed  to 
pay  him  a  salary  of  £80  a  year,  furnish  him  with 
20  cords  of  wood,  delivered  at  his  door,  annually,  and 
£130  aa  a  settlement.    In  1767  he  married  Lucy, 
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daufrlitor  of  Rov.  Nicholas  Bowes,  of  Bedford,  and 
granddaughter  of  his  predecessor,  Kov.  John 
llancoclc.  They  began  their  married  life  in  the 
old  parsonage  with  Madam  ■  ITancocli:,  and  after 
lier  death  in  1760,  Mr.  Clarke  bought  the  estate 
of  Thomas,  her  son.  Here  their  twelve  children, 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  were  born  and 
grew  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Here  the 
parents  lived  until  their  death,  and  two  unmarried 
daughters  until  their  decease  in  1843.  Thus,  for 
nearly  a  century,  the  house  was  occupied  by  the 
Clarke  family,  and,  for  half  a  century  before  them,  by 
the  Hancock  family.  It  was  a  prolific  hive  of  min- 
isters, no  less  than  twenty-five  having  been  born 
there,  or  descended  from  those  who  were,  or  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  it.  Four  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
daughters  married  clergymen — one.  Dr.  Henry  Ware 
Hollis,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard ;  another 
Dr.  William  Harris,  president  of  Columbia  College ; 
another,  Dr.  Thaddeus  Fiske,  of  West  Cambridge,  and 
another,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Green,  of  WestMedway  ; 
from  these  have  descended  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  various  professions,  in  literature, 
in  teaching,  and  in  scientific  pursuits  which  our 
country  has  produced. 

Jonas  Clarke  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  measures  of  resistance  to  British 
aggression  adopted  by  the  town.  In  the  old  parson- 
age of  his  grandfather,  occupied  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
young  John  Plancock  had  passed  much  of  his  boy- 
hood after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  honored  min- 
ister of  Braintree.  Mrs.  Clarke  being  his  cousin,  it 
naturally  followed  that  he  often  visited  there  and  be- 
came intimate  with  the  family.  Samuel  Adams,  the 
leader  of  the  patriot  cause  in  Massachusetts,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Hancock's  and  ofteu  accompanied 
him  on  his  visits  to  Lexington.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  parsonage  became  the  rallying-point  of  many 
prominent  patriots  in  this  vicinity.  Here  they 
gathered  for  consultation,  and  here  many  of  their 
plans  were  formed  and  important  letters  and  papers 
written.  We  have  glimpses  of  these  matters  in  the 
manuscript  diaries  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  which  he  left 
five  volumes,  each  covering  about  ten  years  of  his 
ministry.  Two  of  these  have  been  lost,  but  the  re- 
maining volumes  are  still  in  existence,  carefully  pre- 
served by  his  grandson,  Dr.  Henry  Clarke,  of  Boston. 
They  contain  brief  entries  for  each  day  in  the  year, 
kept  on  interleaved  almanacs,  and  covering  the  period 
from  1755  to  1805,  and  containing  notices  of  the 
weather,  of  his  visitors,  of  what  he  was  doing  and  of 
important  occurrences  in  the  town  and  in  the  conn- 
try.  They  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information  re- 
garding the  customs  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
and  especially  of  what  transpired  from  day  to  day  in 
the  parsonage.  It  was  the  home  of  a  wide  and  gen- 
erous hospitality.  The  most  cultivated  people  of  New 
England,  college  presidents  and  professors,  statesmen, 
politicians  and  ministers,  found  genial  companion- 


ship at  Mr.  Clarke's  fireside.  Here  came  John  Han- 
cock and  Samuel  Adauis  from  Concord,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Second  Provincial  Congress,  wliich 
had  been  in  session  there.  A  nd  here  they  were  sleep- 
ing when  aroused  by  Paul  Kevere  at  an  earlj'  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  ever-memorable  19th  of  April, 
1776,  with  the  intelligence  that  a  battalion  of  British 
soldiers  were  marching  for  Lexington  to  arrest  them. 
From  the  windows  of  the  house  Mr.  Clarke  witnessed 
the  encounter  of  the  soldiers  with  the  minute-men  on 
the  Common,  where  six  of  his  parishioners  fell  before 
the  murderous  fire  of  the  British,  and  the  first  blood 
of  the  Revolution  was  shed.  These  are  some  of  the 
associations  connected  with  this  venerable  house 
which  endear  it  to  all  patriotic  hearts.  It  remains 
substantially  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
a  most  interesting  memorial  of  the  characters  and 
events  belonging  to  the  birth  of  a  mighty  nation. 
Long  may  it  be  spared  to  repeat  its  story  of  nobie 
devotion  to  freedom  and  the  most  sacred  interests  of 
man  I 

Mr.  Clarke  was  regarded  by  his  people  with  great 
respect  and  afl'ectiou.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  their 
leader,  not  only  in  .spiritual  matters,  but  in  jjolitical 
and  municipal  affairs.  He  served  frequently  on  town 
committees  and  drew  up  important  papers  relating  to 
the  pending  difficulties  with  the  mother  country,  and 
giving  instructions  to  the  town's  representative  in  the 
General  Court.  He  was  among  the  foremost  advo- 
cates of  resistance  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
British  Government,  and  inspired  a  lofty  enthusiasm 
in  his  parishioners.  When  convinced  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  obtaining  justice  liom  Parliament  or  the 
crown,  he  was  outspoken  and  firm  in  advocating  na- 
tional independence.  With  such  a  leader,  strong, 
bold,  enthusiastic  in  devotion  to  freedom,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  people  of  Lexington  were  resolute 
and  unflinching  in  their  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  tyranny,  and  that  here  was  offered  the  first 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  American  liberty. 

Mr.  Clarke  cultivated  his  farm  by  the  help  of  his 
sons,  and  drew  from  it  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
support  of  his  large  family.  He  was  a  diligent 
worker,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  his  study.  Rev. 
William  Ware,  his  grandson,  states  that  during  his 
ministry  of  fifty  years,  he  wrote  2200  sermons,  and 
we  may  be  sure  tha(»  they  were  not  brief  ones ;  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  length  was  not  unusual. 
Two  of  these  discourses,  with  prayers  and  songs  of 
similar  proportions,  occupied  four  or  five  hours  of 
the  Sabbath.  Laboring  on  the  farm,  catechising  the 
children  of  the  schools,  making  long  journeys  to  or- 
dain young  men  in  the  ministry  who  had  grown  up 
under  his  guidance,  writing  "elaborate  arguments  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  self-government,  collecting 
food  and  fuel  for  "  their  distressed  brethren  in  Boa- 
ton,"  worljing  on  the  fortifications  in  the  harbor  witli 
his  parishioners,  sending  off  reinforcements  to  the  army 
from  the  young  men  of  the  town  after  exhortatiou 
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and  prayer  in  the  charch,  serving  as  a  delegate  in 
the  convention  wiiicii  formed  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
State,  and  preparing  two  sermons  a  week  for  the  edi- 
ncatioD  of  his  people — such  was  the  busv  life  of  this 
noble  man  through  his  long  pastorate.  When  his 
life  closed,  in  Xovember,  1S05,  his  ministry  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  had  covered  a  hundred  and  five 
years  of  the  history  of  the  town  and  church,  a  period 
reaching  from  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
English  throne  to  the  presidency  of  Thomaa  Jeffer- 
son over  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
LEXINGTON— [  Continutd). 
illLITART  HISTORY. 

The  militiry  spirit  in  Lexington  was  strikingly 
manifest  in  all  the  Colonial  wars,  though  the  early 
history  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  Cambridge  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  separate  one  from  the  other. 
We  find,  however,  that  men  from  Cambridge 
Farms  were  engaged  in  the  Indian  Wars  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  and  also  in  those  tierce  and  bloody 
conflicts  between  France  .ind  England  for  supremacy 
ou  the  American  continent.  In  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  in  174.>,  that  great  victory  in  which  Massachu- 
setts troops  bore  so  honcirable  a  part,  the  men  of  Lex- 
ington were  represented.  And  during  the  desperate 
struggle  e.xtendiitg  from  I'^y't  to  ITl)."},  Le.xiugton  had 
its  full  quota  eoutiiiually  in  the  .lervice.  Thirty-two 
^  men,  in  1757,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  William 

?  Henry,  a  nnmlier  fully  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the 

!  able-bodied  men  of  the  town.  .A.nd  in  1756  andl7.59, 

i  the  number  from  Le.tington  in  the  field  was  nearly  as 

\  large.    Among  the  names  most  prominent  on  the 

\  rolls  are  the  .Munroea.  che  ilerriams,  the  Blodgetta 

I  and  the  BriH  jw,  all  of  whom  were  found  on  the  bat- 

I  tie-fields  of  thi.-5  terrible  war.    These  war-worn  vet- 

I  erans  were  first  and  foremost  in  organizing  and  train- 

I  iug  the  minute-men  of  the  Revolctiou.    The  hard 

I  discipline  of  that  long  struggle  gave  us  officers 

f,  and  men  of  intrepidity  and  skill  in  the  conflict  wnth 

1  the  best  troops  of  Great  Britain.    The  firmness  and 

i  heroism  with  wbich  Captain  Parker's  little  company 

I  Cwed  the  regulars  on  Lexington  Common  waa  due 

I  largely  to  the  men  in  hb  ranks  who  had  seen  service 

I  in  the  campaigns  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At 

I  the  cloae  of  this  war,  the  whole  population  probably 

I  did  not  exceed  'iOO,  and  yet  Lexington  furnished 

I  nearly  one  hundred  men  for  the  service  whose  names 

are  given  upon  the  rolls,  and  among  these  were  four- 
teen ilunroes. 

i  LEXl^•UTO^-  is  tue  Wjle  of  the  REVOLfTIO:^. 


— In  the  events  preceding  the  opening  of  the  conflict 
the  town  was  prompt  and  decided  in  its  action.  The 
?tamp  Act  was  passed  and  sent  over  in  the  summer  of 
1765.    Its  execution  met  with  strenuous  opposition 
wherever  attempted.    Those  who  offered  the  stamps 
for  sale  did  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,    A  town- 
meeting  waa  called,  and  a  strong  protest  against  the 
measure  was  drawn  up  and  passed  unanimously.  It 
was  an  invasion  of  their  rights  as  free-born  Eoglieh- 
men  to  tax  them  without  their  consent  and  without 
representation  in  Parliament.    Two  years  later  the 
town  voted  to  concur  with  the  non-importation  act  of 
Boston,  and  declared  that  those  who  persisted  in 
using  British  goods  should  be  regarded  as  public  en- 
emies and  treated  accordingly.     When  the  cargo  of 
lea,  sent  over  by  the  East  India  Company,  arrived  it 
was  resolved  "  not  to  use  any  tea  or  snuff,  nor  keep 
them,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  used  in  our  families  till 
the  duties  are  taken  off."    In  January,  177.3,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  was  chosen  to  keej)  the 
town  informed  of  what  other  towns  were  doing,  and 
of  measures  proposed  for  the  public  safety.    In  re- 
sponse to  the  action  of  Boston  they  wrote,  "  We  trust 
in  God  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  sacrifice  our  estates 
and  everything  dear  in  life,  yea,  and  life  itself,  in 
support  of  the  Common  Cause."   Nor  waa  their  con- 
'  fidence  in  the  patriotism  of  their  fellow-citizens  mis- 
placed.   In  the  hour  of  trial  it  proved  to  be  all  that 
they  had  promised.    The  first  convention  to  organize 
resistance  to  British  oppression  assembled  at  Concord 
.\.ugU8t  30,  1774.    It  waa  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  towns  of  Middlesex  County,  who  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be, 
■'  in  support  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  their  country. ' 
^  .Such  was  the  spirit  animating  the  people  when  the 
,  great  struggle  was  coming  on,  and  which  impelled 
them  to  offer  themselves  and  all  that  they  possessed 
i  on  the  altar  of  American  independence.    In  their  in- 
I  structions  to  their  representative  in  the  General 
I  Court  (Deacon  Stone),  the  town  requires  hiiu  to  u.-^e 
j  his  utmost  influence  that  nothing  be  done  there  un- 
iler  the  council  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  "  in 
conformity  with  the  late  acts  of  parliament."  .\t 
meetings  held  in  November  and  December,  1774, 
the  town  voted  "to  provide  a  suitable  quantity  of 
flints,  to  bring  up  two  pieces  of  cannon  from  W.iter- 
town  and  mount  them,  and  provide  bayonets  for  the 
[  training  soldiers  and  a  pair  of  drums."   Thus  Lex- 
;  ington  was  preparing  for  the  appeal  to  arms  in  sup- 
port of  the  people's  rights.    The  resolutions  passed  in 
^  town-meeting  were  backed  by  bayonets  and  cannon 
1  and  men  trained  to  use  them. 

I  In  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  which  met  after 
adjournment  at  Concord  October  11,  1774,  it  was  de- 
j  termined  that  companies  of  minute-men  should  be  or- 
j  ganized  and  drilled  for  action.  Lexington  was  one 
of  the  first  towns  to  respond  to  this  order.  A  com- 
pany, numbering  120,  was  immediately  enrolled, 
which  included  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  town. 
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John  Parker,  then  forty-aix  years  of  age,  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, had  aeen  service  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  was  chosen  captain.  And  for  five  months  before 
the  beginning  of  hostilitiea  he  was  diligently  drilling 
his  men  and  preparing  them  to  render  efficient  ser- 
vice. Not  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  were  war- 
worn veterans,  who  gave  steadiness  and  confidence  to 
the  others.  Afilairs  were  now  rapidly  drifting  towards 
a  collision  with  the  British  Government  The  people 
were  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  dangers  besetting 
their  liberties,  and  determined  ta  resist  further  ag- 
gressions to  the  bitter  end. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  adjournment  of 
the  second  Provincial  Congress,  April  15, 177;».  John 
Hancock,  the  president,  and  Samnel  Adams,  delegates 
from  Boston,  returned  from  the  session  to  Lexington, 
and  remained  for  a  few  days  at  the  old  parsonage  with 
the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  It  was  no  longer  safe 
for  them  to  stay  in  Boston.  An  order  had  been  sent 
to  General  Gage  to  have  them  arrested  and  brought 
to  England  for  trial,  and  a. second  order  directing  that 
they  should  be  arrested  and  hung  in  Boston,  to  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  Massachusetts  rebels.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  18th  came  rumora  that  some  move- 
ment was  about  being  made  by  General  Gage  into 
the  country,  and  it,  waa  naturally  supposed  that  the 
object  must  be  the  arrest  of  Hancock  and  Adams  and 
the  destruction  of  the  public  stores  at  Concord.  A 
number  of  British  oflScers  had  been  seen  riding 
through  the  town,  as  it  waa  surmised,  to  reconnoitre 
the  country  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  expedition. 
People  were  everywhere  on  the  alert,  eagerly  watch- 
ing and  listening  for  tokens  of  the  intended  move- 
ment. For  the  protection  of  the  distinguished  visit- 
ors at  the  parsonage,  a  guard  of  eight  men,  under 
Sergeant  William  Munroe,  of  Captain  Parker's  com- 
pany, was  placed  around  the  house.  This  was  early 
in  the  evening.  Many  of  the  minute-men  were  in 
the  village  waiting  for  news  at  the  taverns  and 
eagerly  discussing  these  reports.  In  the  meantime 
the  lantern  had  been  hung  out  from  the  steeple  of  the 
Old  North  Church,  and  Paul  Revere  was  riding  fu- 
riously towards  Lexington  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  regulars  were  surely  on  the  march.  He  reached 
the  old  parsonage  soon  after  midnight,  but  was  de- 
nied entrance  by  Sergeant  Munroe.  Hancock,  recog- 
nizing his  voice,  threw  up  the  window  and  bade  him 
come  in.  The  news  brought  by  Revere  caused  an 
immediate  alarm  to  be  rung  from  the  belfry  on  the 
Common  calling  out  Captain  Parker's  company. 
Men  were  sent  down  the  road  towards  Boston  to 
learn  whether  the  red-coats  were  really  coming,  and 
Hancock  and  Adams  were  piloted  by  Sergeant 
Munroe  to  the  house  of  James  Reed,  in  Woburn, 
about  two  miles  distant;  while  Revere  rode  on  to-  ', 
wards  Concord  to  give  the  alarm  there  and  secure  \ 
the  stores  from  destruction.  The  minute-men  as-  i 
sembled  on  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  many  coming  from 
their  homes  from  one  to  three  miles  away.    But,  after 


forming  on  the  Common,  the  report  came  back  that 
it  waa  a  false  alarm,  ita  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
British.  Accordingly,  after  waiting  for  some  time, 
Captain  Parker  dismi-t^ed  his  men,  .is  the  night  was 
cool,  but  bade  them  remain  within  sound  of  the  bell, 
to  respond  to  a  second  alarm,  should  the  report  of 
the  Britinh  march  prove  true.  This  was  about  half- 
]>ast  two  in  the  morning.  The  men  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Common,  sheltered  in  the  taverns  or 
in  the  homes  of  their  friends.  Two  hours  passed 
ijuickly  away,  and  at  hulf-pn-st  lour  the  sharp  notes 
of  the  bell  were  agaiu  heard  t-nlling  llieni  together. 
There  was  not  amouientto  be  hwi.  The  regulnrs  were 
not  ball  a  mile  away.  Sergeant  ."Munroe  luid  just  re- 
turued  from  his  trip  to  Woburn  to  conceal  Hunoock  and 
Adams,  and  he  quickly  formed  the  company  on  the 
Common,  the  right  resting  on  Bedford  Road,  and  the 
line  extending  towards  the  Concord  Roail.  Here 
were  drawn  up  about  seventy  men.  somewhere  from 
six  to  ten  rods  in  the  rear  of  the  iiieetiug-house. 
They  had  on  their  ordiuary  flothft<,  worn  in  the  work 
of  the  farm,  of  different  Colors  aud  pnlterns,  and  their 
arms  were  the  old  fowling  pieces  used  for  a-enerations 
in  huuting  the  game  of  the  wwds.  What  wius  their 
purpose  in  forming  there  in  battle  array?  They 
knew  that  a  battalion  of  thoroughly  disciplined 
and  equipped  soldiers,  numbering  not  lejw  than  GCHj 
men,  were  marching  towards  them.  Could  they,  for 
a  moment,  think  of  resisting  the  King's  troopj*.  under 
the  command  of  the  King's  otHcer.f,  executing  the 
purpose  of  the  royal  governor?  How  foolhardy  .such 
an  idea  must  have  .seenied  to  thoughtful  men.  Prob- 
ably they  felt  that  the  lime  had  come  to  tlefend  their 
homes  and  their  rights.  They  were  to  make  good  in 
brave  deeds  the  resolves  of  the  town-meeting  and 
the  counsels  of  their  beloved  p:istor.  It  wa.s  vain  to 
expect  to  stop  the  advance  of  this  well-discipliued 
force  with  a  mere  haudful  of  yeomanry  ;  but  they 
would  stand  up  for  the  cause  iu  which  they  believed, 
and  die,  if  need  be,  to  save  their  homes  Irom  pillage, 
and  protect  their  wives  and  children.  "Stand  your 
ground;  don't  fire  unless  fired  Ujwn,"  were  the  words 
of  their  brave  captain.  "  But  if  they  mean  to  have  a 
war,  let  it  begin  here."  Calm,  firm,  resolute  was  the 
spirit  of  the  little  band  drawn  up  there  in  the  early 
morning  to  receive  the  shock  of  battle. 

The  British,  hearing  the  drum  and  alarm  bell  when 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Common,  came  rushiug 
on  under  the  lead  of  Major  Pitcairn,  ridiug  a  little  in 
advance.  They  formed  just  behind  the  meeting- 
house, ten  rods  in  front  of  the  miuute-raen.  In  rough 
words  Pitcairn  commanded  them  to  disperse.  "Lay 
down  your  arms  and  disperse,  ye  rebels,"  which, 
being  unheeded,  he  drew  h in  pistol  and  fired,  at  the 
same  time  commanding  his  men  to  fire.  The  first 
shot  harmed  no  one,  and,  the  minute  meu  still  stand- 
ing their  ground,  the  command  waa  repeated.  The 
second  shot  brought  six  brave  men  to  the  ground, 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.   Several  shots  were  re- 
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turned  beiore  the  command  waa  given  to  retreat  aud 
others  were  fired  from  behind  ?tone  walla  and  from 
the  door  of  the  Buekman  tarem.  One  wounded  man, 
Jonas  Parker,  was  despatched  hy  a  British  bayonet 
while  attempting  to  reload  his  gun,  and  one  was 
killed  after  leaving  the  Common.  It  was  an  unpro- 
voked attack,  and  it  opened  a  breach  which  could 
never  be  healed. 

In  hia  report  to  General  Gage,  Pitcairn  asserts  that 
he  was  wantonly  fired  upon  before  giving  the  com- 
mand to  bi%  troops,  and  that  one  of  his  men  was 
wounded.  But  this  was  certainly  a  mistake.  Each 
party  was  anxious  to  lay  the  responsibility  of  the  first 
firing  upon  the  other ;  so  great  was  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  minute-men  that  they  even  testi- 
fied there  was  no  firing  whatever  by  Captain  Parker's 
men.  In  the  excitement  of  the  raouient  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  very  different  impressions  should  have 
beeu  made  upon  diflerent  minds.  But  that  Pitcairn 
fired  himself  and  commanded  his  men  to  fire  before  a 
shot  from  the  minute  men,  and  that  the  British  fire 
was  returned  before  Parker's  men  left  the  Common, 
we  have  the  po.'itive  testimony  of  many  witnesses. 
The  assertion  th.at  "  no  forcible  resistance  "  was  of- 
fered to  the  British  until  they  reached  Concord  has 
no  valid  foundation.  Pitcairn  aaserts  that  such  re- 
sistance icas  made  here,  and  those  who  made  it  have 
sworu  to  the  fact. 

After  raising  a  brutal  shout  of  triumph  and  firing 
a  volley  over  the  fallen  patriot^,  the  British  marched 
on  for  Coocord,  where  they  arrived  about  riine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Captain  Parker  soon  gatliered  his 
men  together  and  followed  in  jiursuit  to  the  borders 
of  Lincoln.  During  the  British  retreat  iu  the  after- 
noon, they  joined  the  miuute-iuen  of  other  towns  and 
rendered  good  service  in  driving  the  tiying  foe  back  j 
to  Boston. 

In  the  we.-itern  part  of  the  town,  a  mile  and  a  half  i 
from  the  Common,  on  a  steep  hill  well  fitted  for  the  j 
purpose,  (he  British  ndicers  attempted  to  rally  their 
men  and  make  a  stand  against  their  pursuers.  A 
sharp  fight  ensued,  in  which  they  were  driven  in  great 
disorder  from  the  position  to  Fiske  Hill,  a  higher 
elevation  nearer  the  village.  Here  the  fight  was  re- 
newed, with  the  same  result,  Major  Pitcairn  being 
dismounted  in  the  coafiictand  his  horse,  with  all  his 
accoutrements,  captured.  His  elegant  pistols,  one  of 
which  he  fired  when  the  command  was  given  in  the 
morning  on  the  Common,  thus  fell  into  the  bauds  of 
the  minute  men.  Subsequently  they  were  given  to 
General  Putnam  a.nd  worn  hy  him  during  the  war; 
recently  they  h.ive  been  donated  to  the  town  by  his 
great -grandniece,  and  are  now  preserved  among  the 
precious  mementos  <if  this  'lay  in  tlie  public  library. 

After  the  brief  struggle  on  Fiske  Hill,  no  further 
effort  was  made  to  stay  the  retreat  until  the  disor- 
dered and  flying  foe  had  reached  the  protection  of 
Earl  Percy's  reinforcements,  half  a  mile  below  the 
Common,  on  the  road  to  Boston.    The  proud  and  tri- 


umphant battalion  that  raised  the  shout  of  victory  on 
the  Common  in  the  morning  were  drivec  past  that 
spot  in  the  afternoon  in  a  confused  mass,  their  ranks 
sadly  thinned  and  their  spirits  broken  by  six  miles  of 
a  retreating  fight. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  day  in  Lexington  was 
the  encounter  of  young  Hayward,  of  Acton,  with  a 
British  soldier  at  a  house  near  Fiske  HilJ,  a  mile 
west  of  the  Common.  On  the  retreat  the  soldier  had 
entered  the  house  for  plunder  and  been  left  be- 
hind by  his  comrades.  Hayward,  following  in  the 
pursuit,  stopped  at  the  well  in  the  yard  to  drink,  just 
as  the  soldier  came  out  of  the  door;  raising  his  gun, 
the  soldier  said  :  "You  are  a  dead  man."  "So  are 
you,"  Hayward  replied.  Both  fired  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  both  fell,  the  soldier  killed  and  Hayward 
mortally  wounded. 

When  the  retreating  host  gained  the  covert  of 
Percy's  succoring  army  they  were  utterly  exhausted. 
The  day  was  warm  and  they  had  been  marching 
since  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  before,*almoBt  without 
halting,  and  without  food,  save  what  they  had  stolen 
from  the  houses  along  the  road.  It  was  now  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  been  on  the 
road  at  least  sixteen  houra,  and  marched  not  less 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  a  portion  of  the  way 
fighting  and  running  as  they  went.  Their  provision- 
train,  sent  out  from  Boston  in  the  morning,  had  been 
captured  at  West  Cambridge.  It  is  evident  that, 
with  the  minute-men  pouring  in  upon  the  line  of 
their  retreat  from  a  dozen  different  towus  and  assail- 
ing them  at  every  point,  their  capture  or  total  de- 
struction was  inevitable.  A  few  hours  more  would 
surely  have  completed  the  work  and  seen  the  end  of 
this  proud  battalion  sent  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Middlesex  patriots.  Percy's  reinforce- 
ments saved  the  expedition  from  overwhelming  dis- 
aster. Planting  his  two  field  pieces  on  heights  com- 
manding the  village  and  covering  the  line  of  retreat, 
while  he  threw  out  columns  to  enclose  the  exhauHted 
men  of  Colonel  Smith's  command,  he  was  able  to 
avert  the  great  disaster.  At  the  old  Mun roe  tavern 
be  established  himself  for  two  or  three  hours,  while 
the  wounded  were  cared  for  and  the  men  rested  and 
helped  themselves  to  such  food  and  plunder  as  they 
could  find  in  the  neighboring  houses.  Much  wanton 
destruction  of  property  took  place  in  that  vicinity. 
Several  buildings  were  burned  and  such  valuables 
stolen  as  could  be  easily  carried  away.  Cattle  were 
killed,  and  one  inoffensive  old  man  who  had  mixed 
their  drinks  at  the  tavern  bar  was  shot  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  the  house.  Some  of  their  wounded 
were  left  in  houses  along  the  way  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  people  whom  they  had  so  cruelly  wronged. 

After  a  rest  of  two  hours  the  British  march  was  re- 
sumed, the  minute-men  still  pursuing  the  retreating 
foe  and  taking  advantage  of  every  favorable  point  to 
annoy  and  distress  them.  A  running  fight  continued 
all  the  way  to  Charlestown  where  the  beaten  army 
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found  proteclioii  and  safety  ur.der  the  guns  of  the  i 
British  ships.  Thus  ended  this  memorable  day,  the 
opening  srene  of  the  war.  Capt.  Parker's  company 
lost  ten  killed  and  uine  wounded,  more  than  one-fifth 
of  their  number,  and  the  lo^s  to  the  town  in  the  de- 
struction of  property  wiis  estimated  at  £1761. 

At  the  gathering  of  troops  in  Cambridge  to  shut 
the  British  army  up  in  Boston,  Capt.  Parker  was  on 
duty  with  his  minute-men,  and  also  on  the  17th  and 
18th  of  June,  during  and  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  | 
Hill,  when  an  attack  was  momentarily  espected  on 
that  place.  Capt.  John  Parker  was  an  ardent  patriot 
and  a  brave  soldier.  Had  he  lived,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  leading  our  armies. 
But  he  was  in  feeble  health  at  the  time  of  the  Lex- 
ington battle,  and  the  excitement  and  responsibility 
of  that  day  hastened  his  decline.  In  September  fol- 
lowing he  passed  away,  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  sin- 
cerely mourned  bj'  his  fellow-soldiers  and  townsmen. 
Hia  grave  was  made  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the  vil- 
lage near  the  spot  where  bis  fallen  heroes  were  laid, 
but  uot  until  more  than  a  centurj'  had  passed  away 
was  a  memorial  erected  to  mark  the  spot.  In  1884 
the  town  caused  an  appropriate  and  substantial  monu- 
ment to  be  placed  there  "  in  grateful  remembrance" 
of  one  Avbose  name  is  associated  with  the  proudett  ' 
day  of  Lexington's  history. 

Nor  did  the  interest  of  the  towu  in  the  success  of 
our  arms  end  with  the  first  events  of  the  war.  It 
continued  unabated  until  the  victory  was  won  and  in- 
dependence secured.  Contributions  of  men  and  sup- 
plier to  our  armies  were  large  and  constant.  Tbe 
rolls,  though  very  imperfect,  show  that  up  to  1779 
Lexington  men  had  taken  part  in  seventeen  cam- 
paigns. These  include  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  expe- 
dition against  Canada,  the  camp.aign  at  Ticonderoga, 
of  Bennington,  of  Burgoyne's  capture,  of  White 
Plains,  of  the  Jerseys  and  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1780 
there  enlisted  thirty  men  from  Lexington  to  serve  for 
three  years,  or  during  the  war.  When  we  remember 
that  the  whole  population  at  this  time  did  not  exceed 
seven  hundred,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  those  capable  of  bearing  arms  must  have 
been  in  the  field.  Several  hundred  cords  of  wood, 
cut  on  the  ministerial  land,  were  delivered  at  the  camp 
on  Winter  HiU  while  Wa-shington  was  besieging 
Boston.  Meat  and  clothing  were  sent  to  our  distressed 
men  while  serving  on  distant  campaigns,  and  boun- 
ties were  liberally  paid  by  the  town  to  keep  tbe  ransa 
full.  When  the  currency  had  so  depreciated  as  to 
be  nearly  worthless,  these  bounties  were  paid  in  cat- 
tle;  five  three-years  old  for  three  years' service ;  five 
two-years  old  for  two  years,  and  five  one  year  old  for 
one  year.  In  nearly  all  the  famous  battles  of  the  war 
the  men  of  Lexington  were  eugaged.  At  Monmouth 
two,  George  and  Edmund  Munroe,  were  killed.  There 
was  no  shirking  of  tbeir  burdens  by  the  town,  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  recorded  that  not  less  than  ten  net 
groea,  some  of  whom  were  slaves,  enlisted  in  the  ser- 


vice, and  some  of  them  served  through  the  whole 
war. 

The  anniversary  of  rhe  Lexington  battle  ha.s  been 
observed  with  fitting  services  annually,  in  tbe  year 
following  it.  Rev.  Jonaa  Clarke  preached  a  sermon 
which  was  published  and,  in  au  appendix,  he  has 
left  a  graphic  account  of  the  scene  on  Lexington 
Common  which  is  undoubtedly  accurate  and  reliable 
in  every  particular.  Through  the  period  of  115  years 
the  anniversary  has  been  commemorated  by  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon  ;  by  .services  of 
prayer  and  song,  and  patriotic  addrea-es.  Two  years 
after  the  great  event,  in  1777,  the  town  chose  a  com- 
mittee to  take  steps  towards  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  those  who  were  slain,  but  nothing  was  accom- 
plished until  twelve  years  later,  when,  on  petition  of 
the  town  to  the  Legislature,  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  was  made,  and  the  state  and  town  united  in 
erecting  a  simple  memorial  on  the  Common  near  the 
spot  where  the  heroes  fell.  The  monument  was  com- 
pleted on  the  4th  of  July,  1799,  anti  was  one  of  the 
first  raised  to  commemorate  the  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Un  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  battle,  in  1835, 
the  occasion  was  observed  bj'  removing  the  remains 
of  those  who  were  kilie<l  from  the  old  cemetery  to  a 
stone  vault  built  in  the  rear  of  the  monument. 
Their  hones  were  reverently  gathered  up  and  placed 
in  a  mahogany  sarcophagus,  which  was  borue  tc  tbe 
church  by  the  surnvor:*  of  the  battle,  where,  after 
prayers  and  songs,  an  elO(juent  oration  waa  pro- 
nounced by  Edward  Everett,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power.  The  remains  were  then  borne  to  their 
final  resting-place  under  the  mouument,  by  the  com- 
rades who  had  seen  them  fall,  and  volleys  from  the 
military  companies  fired  over  the  tomb.  Ijcxington 
has  always  delighted  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  fir.-*t 
martyrs  to  liberty  wbo  perished  on  her  soil.  And 
since  the  organization  of  the  Historical  Society,  in 
1886,  the  event  has  been  observed  annually  by  a 
union  religions  serNice  ou  the  Sunday  evening  pre- 
ceding the  19th  of  April,  and  on  the  day  itself  by 
gathering  the  children  of  tbe  schools  in  the  town 
hall,  where  patriotic  songs  are  sung  and  recitations 
given.  The  town  has  cheerfully  and  generously  ap- 
propriated money  to  carry  out  these  observances. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revoiutiou,  the 
population  of  Lexington  was  estimated  at  about  SOO. 
In  the  first  census  taken  by  the  Government,  1790,  it 
was  found  to  be  940,  and  in  that  of  1800,  it  had  only 
increased  to  1006.  On  the  incorporation  .of  Lincoln, 
in  17&4,  a  slice  of  her  territory  had  been  cut  ofi"  to 
form  the  new  town,  containing  about  a  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  growth  was  .somewhat  retarded  by 
this  spoliation,  but  it  baa  always  been  slow.  During 
the  War  of  Independence,  she  lost  heavily  of  her 
able-bodied  men,  and,  after  it  was  over,  the  fever  of 
Western  immigration  soon  began  to  rage,  carrying 
away  many  of  her  most  vigorous  and  enterprising 
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sons.  The  ceosus  of  this  year,  1890,  shows  a  popu- 
lation of  three  thousand,  two  hundred,  which  is 
not  a  large  increase  from  that  of  18(R> ;  but,  if 
moderate,  it  has  been  of  a  substantial  and  perma- 
nent character.  The  assessors'  valuation  of  property 
in  ISOO  amounted  to  $250,000;  that  of  this  year  will 
probably  exceed  $3,500,000,  showing  a  high  average 
of  wealth  to  each  individual — few  towns  or  cities 
of  Middlesex  County  probably  have  a  higher  average 
— and  showing  an  increase  of  wealth  ptr  capita  from 
$125  to  $1000,  or  800  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of 
population  has  been  but  300  per  cent  in  these  ninety 
years. 

In  the  formation  of  the  State  constitution,  Lexing- 
ton took  an  active  interest  through  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke, 
her  delegate  in  the  convention.  It  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  when  submitted  to  the  town 
for  approval,  he  proposed  several  amendments,  which 
were  unauimously  adopted.  He  thought  the  rights 
of  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  guarded  by  that 
instrument,  and  also  that  Protestantism  should  be 
recognized  as  the  religion  of  the  iState.  Happily,  his 
fears  proved  groundless,  and  all  semblance  of  a  State 
religion  ultimately  disappeared  from  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  was  unpopu- 
lar in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  was  generally  regarded  aa  a  needless  one. 
And  the  feet  that  peace  was  made  without  even  men- 
tioning the  matter  which  caused  it,  would  seem  to 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary.  Party  spirit 
ran  high.  Lexington  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  administration,  but  she  did  not  fail  to 
support  the  Government.  Bounties  were  readily 
granted  for  soldiers,  and  an  earnest  purpose  was  mani- 
fest to  bear  her  portion  of  the  burdens  aud  sacrifices 
of  the  war.  Patriotism  was  stronger  than  party 
spirit,  and  the  sous  of  the  men  who  fought  the  battles 
of  the  Revolution  were  not  wanting  in  the  valor  of 
their  fathers.  So  it  proved  also  half  a  century  later 
in  the  great  Rebellion. 

War  of  the  Rebellion. — ^The  record  of  the  town 
in  that  long  and  desperate  conflict  is  a  most  credita- 
ble one.  The  old  heroic  spirit  was  here  which  in  the 
eariier  struggle  dared  all  things  for  freedom  and  right. 
The  town  expended  nearly  ^0,000  in  furnishing  men 
for  the  army  and  in  supporting  their  frtmilies.  Every 
call  of  the  President  was  promptly  answered  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  Lexington's  quota  was  always  full, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  she  had  nine  more  men  in 
the  field  than  ^vere  required  of  her.  During  the  war 
244  men  were  enlbted  from  this  town  in  the  army  and 
navy,  of  whom  twenty  were  killed  in  battle,  or  died 
from  wounds,  or  from  disease  contracted  iu  the  ser- 
vice. Lexington  men  may  be  traced  in  all  the  great 
battles  and  marches,  doing  their  duty  nobly,  bearing 
the  hardships  and  sacrifices  of  war  patiently  and  he- 
roically. Some  of  them,  alas !  learned  what  it  waa  to 
face  the  horrors  of  Southern  prisons  and  die  in  South- 


em  hospitals.  But  wherever  the  fortunes  uf  war  car- 
ried them,  the  town  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  men  who  represented  her  in  the  field.  They 
made  a  brave  and  worthy  record,  and  every  patriotic 
heart  delights  to  do  them  honor.  Truly  the  record 
of  1775  is  not  dishonored. by  that  of  1861,  and  the 
sires  might  well  be  proud  of  the  sons. 

Nor  waa  the  devotion  of  Lexington  to  the  canse  of 
the  Union  confined  to  the  men  in  the  field,  or  the 
men  at  home  who  faithfully  supported  them.  The 
women  of  the  town  were  just  as  earnest  and  aa  self- 
sacrificing,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power.  They 
toiled  nobly  to  supply  clothing  and  comfort  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  Efficient  organi- 
zations existed  in  the  churches  tor  aiding  the  men  in 
the  field,  and  many  boxes  of  stockings  and  mittens 
and  underclothing  were  sent  from  the  town  to  cheer 
their  brothers  on  picket  duty,  on  weary  marches  and 
in  the  trenches  of  besieged  towns  where  they  were 
pressing  on  to  victory.  After  every  great  battle  they 
promptly  gathered,  bringing  their  stores  to  alleviate 
the  awfiil  sutTeriug  and  do  all  that  could  be  done  to 
save  the  precious  lives  of  the  wounded  men.  Some 
leH  their  peaceful  homes  and  went  into  the  hospitals 
bearing  light  and  comfort  and  making  those  dreary 
places  brighter  by  their  gentle  ministries.  Truly  the 
heroism  in  that  tremendous  contest  waa  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  men  in  the  service ;  the  hardships  and  suf- 
fering were  not  all  on  the  long  marches  or  iu  malarial 
camps,  or  the  terrible  scenes  of  Southern  prisons. 
The  wives,  mothera  and  sisters  at  home  had  things  to 
bear  that  were  quite  as  trying,  and  they  bore  them 
just  as  bravely  and  cheerfully.  They  did  their  part 
with  equal  fidelity  and  enthusiasm.  All  honor  to  the 
brave  men  who  faced  death  in  so  many  forms  for 
union  and  freedom;  all  honor  likewise  to  the  noble 
women  who  bore  the  awful  anxieties  and  losses  of  the 
war  so  patiently  and  toiled  so  faithfully  to  sustain 
their  buabands,  sons  and  brothers  in  the  field.  Lex- 
ington had  her  full  share  of  both.  She  opened  the 
bloody  drama  of  freedom  in  1775,  and  she  did  her 
part  in  the  final  scene  of  1861. 

Since  the  war  a  Grand  Army  Post,  the  George  G. 
Meade,  No.  119,  has  been  organized  in  the  town,  now 
uumbering  forty  veterans.  A  Women's  Relief  Corps 
is  connected  with  it  nnmbering  fifty.  Both  organiza- 
tions are  well  maintained  and  are  in  an  efficient  and 
nourishing  condition.  In  addition  to  all  which  is 
done  by  the  State  for  soldiers'  families  needing  as- 
sistance, the  Relief  Corps  watches  over  them  and  sees 
that  they  are  properly  attended  in  sickness  and  that 
nothing  required  for  their  comfort  is  lacking.  The 
object  of  the  corps  ia  not  only  to  give  aid  in  time  of 
need,  but  sympathy  and  counsel  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
that  no  man's  family  who  served  his  country  in  that 
aw  ful  crisis  shall  be  neglected.  These  organizations 
i  command  the  hearty  respect  of  the  people  of  the  town 
\  and  anything  necessary  for  their  work  is  cheerfully 
'  contributed.   The  Grand  Army  Post  annually  observes 
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Dccorution  Day  with  appropriate  ceretnoniea.  The 
graves  of  their  fallen  comrades  in  the  cemetery,  of 
which  there  .-ire  nearly  twenty,  are  visited,  baskets  of 
flowers  and  wreaths  of  ivy  placed  upon  them,  while 
the  old  flag,  in  defence  of  which  they  died,  is  waved 
over  their  resting-place,  and  a  band  of  music  plays 
solemn  dirges  in  honor  of  their  memory.  In  no  por- 
tion of  the  State  are  the  names  of  our  country's  dead 
heroes  more  fondly  cherished  or  gratefully  remem- 
bered. When  the  new  town-hall  was  erected,  in  1874, 
the  late  Jlrs.  Maria  Hastings  Gary,  a  native  of  Lex- 
ington, residing  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  princely 
sum  of  §20,000  towards  it  on  condition  that  a  room 
should  be  provided  in  it  for  Gary  Library  and  a  Me- 
morial Hall.  Accordingly  it  was  so  planned  and 
built.  Two  marble  tablets  were  inserted  in  the  walls 
of  Memorial  Hall — one  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  minute-men  who  feil  on  the  19th  of  April.  1775, 
and  the  other  with  the  names  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Four  marble  statues 
of  life-size,  were  also  placed  there  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  citizens  commemorative  of  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Rebellion ; 
that  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  represent- 
ing the  foremost  patriots  of  the  earlier  conflict,  to- 
gether with  a  typical  minute-man  of  Captain  Parker's 
company,  and  that  of  a  typical  infantry  soldier  stand- 
ing on  guard  in  the  latter  conflict,  xill  are  statues 
of  artistic  merit  and  fittingly  represent  the  character- 
istic men  of  these  great  epochs  of  our  history. 

In  the  main  hall  of  the  town  building  there  is  also 
a  large  picture,  by  Henry  Sandham,  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  It  represents  the  scene  on  tbe  Common 
in  tbe  early  morning  as  the  dawn  is  breaking  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  firing  occurred.  On  the  left  is 
the  old  Buckman  tavern,  the  rendezvous  of  the  min- 
ute-men, the  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney  and  a 
candle  dimly  burning  in  the  chamber;  on  the  right 
stands  the  ancient  meeting-house,  and  between  tbem 
are  drawn  up  the  British  troops,  with  Major  Pitcairn 
upon  his  splendid  charger,  turning  in  his  saddle  and 
giving  the  command  to  fire.  In  the  foreground  are 
the  broken  ranks  of  the  patriots,  some  returning  the 
fire,  some  stooping  over  their  fallen  comrades,  some 
standing  their  grouud  to  reload  their  pieces  and  some 
turning  to  leave  the  field.  The  whole  force  and  spirit 
of  the  picture  are  thrown  into  the  faces  and  positions 
of  the  minute-men.  The  resolute,  determined  pur- 
pose of  resistance  speaks  in  every  face  and  form. 
Their  appearance  is  full  of  life  and  valor,  well  repre- 
senting the  spirit  of  tbe  people  at  that  time.  While  the 
dull,  apathetic,  mechanical  appearance  of  the  British 
soldiers  in  their  splendid  equipments  forms  a  striking 
contrast  and  fittingly  expresses  tbe  idea  that  they 
had  no  heart  for  the  bloody  business.  There  are  also 
touches  of  beauty  in  the  picture.  The  morning  light 
breaking  on  the  gable  of  ibe  raeetiug-houseand  flush- 
ing the  clouds  with  the  coming  glory,  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  rising  over  the  British  line  from  the  firing,  the 


!  pale,  innocent  face  of  a  mere  stripling  who  has  fallen 
'  and  whose  head  is  held  up  by  an  old  man  bending 
over  him,  serve  to  give  a  softened  beauty  and  patho.s 
j  to  the  scene,  which  veils  something  of  its  horror  and 
invests  it  with  a  marvelous  fascination.  While 
strongly  realistic,  depicting  much  of  the  actual  scene, 
it  is  also  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

In  the  centennial  year  of  tbe  battle,  the  occasion 
was  observed  in  Lexington  by  elaborate  and  fitting 
ceremonies.  Many  of  the  highest  civil  and  military 
officials  of  the  State  and  National  Grovernraents,  in- 
cluding President  Grant  and  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
were  preseDt.  A  vast  multitude,  numbering  it  is 
thought  from  50,000  to  75,000,  persona  from  the  neigh- 
boring cities  and  towns,  and  from  distant  portions  of 
our  country,  including  men  distinguished  in  every 
walk  of  life,  crowded  the  streets  and  public  grounds, 
to  visit  places  of  historical  interest.  The  services 
consisted  in  the  unveiling  of  the  statues  in  Memorial 
Hall,  an  oration  by  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana,  and  a 
banquet  followed  by  a  ball  in  the  evening.  A  tree 
was  planted  on  the  Common  by  President  Grant  in 
;  commemoration  of  his  visit.  '  The  day  was  cold  and 
blustering,  snow  covered  the  ground  and  much  sufler- 
ing  was  caused  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  town 
and  the  impossibility  of  providing  transportation  on 
the  cars  for  so  vast  a  multitude,  or  food  for  their  hun- 
ger and  shelter  from  the  cold.  These  things  detracted 
much  from  the  enjoyment  of  tbe  people  and  the  suc- 
cess of  tbe  celebration.  The  town,  through  its  various 
committees  bad  made  systematic  arrangements  for  the 
observance  of  the  day,  and  no  money  or  labor  were 
spared  to  pay  fitting  honor  to  the  occasion.  More 
than  $9000  was  expended  by  the  town  for  this  pur- 
I  pose.  Lexington  has  never  grudged  any  money 
j  nesded  for  patriotic  objects  or  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  historic  incidents  within  her  border?.  In  18S4 
the  sum  of  $1500  was  expended  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town  in  marking 
places  of  interest  in  her  history.  These  included 
tablets  on  the  Hancock-Clarke  house,  the  Buckman 
and  Munroe  taverns,  the  home  of  Jonathan  Harring- 
ton, the  last  survivor  of  the  battle,  and  several 
others;  a  huge  boulder  was  placed  on  the  Common  to 
indicate  the  line  of  the  minute-men;  an  appropriate 
and  beautifii]  monument,  on  the  site  of  the  first  three 
meeting-houses ;  a  large  granite  block  cut  in  pyrami- 
dal form  and  standing  on  a  heavy  base,  over  the  grave 
of  Captain  John  Parker;  a  unique  stone  cannon,  on 
the  spot  where  Earl  Percy  planted  one  of  his  field- 
;  pieces  to  cover  the  British  retreat ;  a  granite  slab  at 
:  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  the  western  part  of  the  town, 
j  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  attempted  to  rally 
his  fleeing  troops;  also  a  similar  one  at  the  well 
where  young  Haywood  and  the  British  soldier  shot 
each  other;  and  one  in  the  wall  on  Main  Street  near 
the  Munroe  tavern,  to  indicate  the  position  of  another 
field-piece  and  the  locality  where  several  buildings 
were  burned  by  the  retreating  soldiers.    These  mem- 
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orials  have  added  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  | 
visit'iQg  the  town  for  historic  study,  and  they  serve 
also  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  tnany  incidents  and 
places  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  by  future  gener- 
ations. 

In  keeping  with  the  marking  of  historic  spots  was 
the  improvement  of  the  Common  two  years  later. 
The  old  dilapidated  fence  of  stone  posts  with  wooden 
rails  between  was  removed  and  a  wide  gravel  walk 
made  around  the  entire  area.  The  unsightly  town 
scales  were  taken  from  the  southern  point  of  the  Com- 
mon and  put  in  a  more  convenient  but  less  conspicu- 
ous place.  Several  hundred  cubic  yards  of  gravel 
were  excavated  and  carried  away  and  the  space  filled 
in  with  loam.  It  was  then  plowed,  re-graded,  enriched 
with  fertilizer  and  seeded  and  a  few  additioual  trees 
set  in  vacant  places.  Thus  the  Common  was  made 
into  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  it  haa  been  carefully  kept 
as  .'uch  ever  since.  It  is  now  an  attractive  and  de- 
lightful spot,  surrounded  with  grand  old  trees  and 
containing  three  historic  monumente.  Hundreds  of 
pilgrims  from  every  State  in  the  Union  visit  it  an- 
nually, and  are  pleased  to  find  a  spot  "  sacred  to  liber- 
ty and  the  rights  of  mankind  "  (in  the  words  upon 
the  old  monument)  so  faithfully  watched  over  and 
cared  for  by  the  people  who  possess  it.  For  these 
improvemeots  the  town  ha.s  expended  nearly  S2000, 
and  an  annual  appro[>riation  is  made  to  keep  the 
place  bright  and  clean  where  the  martyrs  died.  These 
facts  show  that  the  patriotic  spirit  still  burns  brightly 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Lexington  people  and  that  a  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  brave  men  and  noble  deeds  ex- 
ists among  them. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
LEXIXGTOS-f.  Continued). 

EDUCATION — IIOOL.^  .VXD  LIBRARIES. 

We  have  ^en  that  the  earliest  public  school  in 
Lexington  was  establislied  by  vote  of  the  town  in 
1715.  This  was  a  grammar  school,  probably  for  boys 
only,  and  kept  in  the  school-house  erected  that  year 
on  the  Common.  It  was  not  altogether  free,  but  a 
small  charge  was  made  each  pupil  according  to  the 
studies  he  pursued,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  furnish  two  feet  of  wood  annual- 
ly for  the  tire.  Women  schools,  or  "  Dame  Schools," 
as  they  were  called,  were  established  about  the  same 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  kept  in  private 
houses,  and  free  to  girls  and  the  younger  children. 
There  were  as  mauy  as  five  or  six  of  these  schools  lo- 
cated in  places  where  they  would  best  accommodate 
the  young  children.  In  the  years  when  the  Grammar 
Sclwol  was  moved  from  one  quarter  of  the  town  to 
another,  every  two  months,  it  took  the  place  of  the 
Dame  Schools,  at  least  for  a  portion  of  theschool  year. 


This  policy  seems  to  have  been  continued  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  or  until  1795,  when  three 
school-houses  were  erected,  one  in  the  north,  one  in 
ihe  east  and  one  in  the  southwest  parts  of  the  town, 
and  permanent  schools  established  in  them.  At  this 
time  S333  was  appropriated  annually  for  education. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  probably  ex- 
ceeded 150,  showing  that  no  more  than  $2.50  per 
scholar  was  expended.  In  1804  three  additional 
school-houses  were  erected,  including  a  new  one  on 
the  Common,  making  the  third  on  that  site,  and  more 
liberal  appropriations  began  to  be  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  Evidently  not  much  supervision 
had  been  exercised  over  the  schools  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  The  minister  was  accustomed  to 
visit  them  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  as  we  learn  from 
the  diary  of  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke,  but  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  children  recite  the  Catechism 
and  of  giving  some  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
In  the  year  1800  the  town  voted  that  teachers  must 
bring  certificates  of  their  qualifications,  and  the  select- 
men were  instructed  to  visit  the  schools  and  see  that 
they  were  properly  taught  and  governed.  The  first 
committee  chosen  to  have  a  general  oversight  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  in  1821.  But  the  appropria- 
tion for  schools  did  not  reach  $1000  until  nine  years 
later,  in  1830.  From  this  period  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  public  educa- 
tion. The  school  buildings  have  been  much  improved 
and  seven  of  the  schools  are  now  graded.  In  1854  a 
High  School  was  established  to  furnish  a  thorough 
English  course  of  study  for  graduatesof  thegrammar 
schools  and  to  prepare  pupils  for  college.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  twelve  schools  in  the  town,  in- 
cluding the  High  School,  with  thirteen  teachers, 
besides  a  teacher  of  music  and  of  sewing.  Of 
these,  four  are  ungraded  schools,  in  the  outlying 
districts;  two  are  in  the  east  village,  a  grammar  and  a 
primary;  and  five  are  in  the  centre  village,  viz.,  one 
grammar,  two  sub-grammar  and  two  primary  schools. 
The  average  number  in  all  the  schools  during  1889 
was  401,  of  which  60  were  in  the  High  School  under 
a  principal  and  assistant.  The  appropriation  for 
schools  the  last  year  was  $11,500,  giving  $28  for  each 
scholar,  which  is  certainly  a  generous  expenditure 
and  exceeded  by  few  towns  in  the  State.  The  man- 
agement of  the  schools  ia  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  an- 
nually to  serve  three  years;  and  a  superintendent 
who  is  also  principal  of  the  High  School,  and  who 
receives  additional  compensation  for  this  service. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  town  ia  now  consid- 
ering the  question  of  a  new  school  edifice  for  the  cen- 
tral village.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a.  building  of  six 
or  eight  rooms  upon  an  ample  lot,  containing  all 
modem  improvements  in  heating,  ventilation  and 
drainage,  and  accommodations  for  some  of  the  outly- 
ing schools,  should  the  town  decide  to  consolidate 
them  by  providing  transportation  for  the  scholars. 
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There  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  spa- 
cious, comfcrtable  and  convenient  Bchool-rooms,  and 
there  is  no  disposition  to  withhold  any  appropriation 
ueeded  to  secure  thein,  and  to  make  the  means  of 
public  education  as  excellent  as  possible. 

An  academy  was  established  in  Lexington  in  1822 
for  a  higher  educatiou  than  the  public  schwjls 
afforded.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  lale  Caleb 
Stetson  it  attained  a  creditable  standing;  among  sim- 
ilar institutious,  and  drew  scholars  from  other  towns 
and  States.  It  was  founded  by  a  number  of  the 
town's' people,  who  erected  a  building  for  its  use  on 
a  lot  fronting  the  (>>mmon  at  the  northeast  corner. 
It  was  an  incorporated  institutiou,  and  maintained  a 
school  here  with  varying  success  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  was  finally  abandoned.  Having  no  en- 
dowment, the  charge  for  tuition  was  the  only  means 
of  its  support,  and  the  income  proved  inadetiuate  to 
maintain  it  in  an  efficient  condition.  lo  1839,  when 
the  State  of  JIassachu.setts  took  the  first  steps  towards 
establiihing  normal  schools,  the  use  of  the  academy 
building  wa*t  offered  lo  the  Board  of  Eklucation  for 
that  purpose  and  gladly  accepted.  It  was  fitted  up 
and  ])ut  in  a  condition  to  accommodate  the  Normal 
[>chool  and  also  an  experimental  school,  where  the 
Xornial  scholars  could  receive  practical  instruction 
in  teaching.  The  town  paid  these  expenses  and  do- 
nated the  use  of  the  building  without  charge  to  the 
State.  The  schooi  was  opened  in  July,  1839,  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce  with  but  three  pupils. 
The  number  gradually  increased,  and  the  .school  be 
came  eminently  successful  during  the  five  years  that 
it  remained  in  Lexington.  Such  was  the  humble  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Normal  School  in  .\merica.  In 
1844  it  was  decided  to  place  the  school  upon  a  more 
permanent  basis  and  give  it  better  accommodatioos. 
The  location  was  opened  to  competitive  bids,  and 
Lexington  was  distanced  by  her  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bors. It  waa  secured  by  Newton,  and  transferred  to 
that  place  during  this  year.  Subsequently  it  waa  re- 
moved to  Framingham,  where  it  still  remains,  and  ha.« 
become  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  popular  of  our 
Normal  Schools.  The  old  academy  building  has 
undergone  many  changes  .^ince  it  was  abandoned  for 
school  purposes.  For  the  last  twenty  years  it  hah 
been  used  by  the  Hancock  Congregational  Society  as 
a  meeting-house,  by  whom  it  was  purchased  and 
fitted  up  for  purposes  of  worship  on  the  organization 
of  that  society.  It  must  always  be  an  object  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  the  historian  as  the  place  where,  ball 
a  century  ago,  the  experiment  of  Normal  Schools  was 
first  made — an  experiment  from  which  have  come  the 
most  beneficial  and  splendid  results.  May  it  long  be 
preserved  from  the  band  of  the  destroyer  as  a  me- 
morial of  an  event  which  has  been  fruitful  in  bless- 
ioga  to  our  country  .' 

A  young  ladies'  seminary  waa  established  here  by 
the  late  Dr.  Dio  Lewis.  For  this  purpose  he  pur- 
chased the  LexiugtoD  House  in  1864,  a  spacious  ho- 


tel, £.nd  fitted  it  up  for  a  boarding  and  day-school. 
His  devotion  to  the  physical  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils,  in  connection  with  their  studies 
and  the  favorable  location  for  health,  made  the  insti- 
tution widely  popular.  Nearly  l-'>ii  pupils  were  en- 
rolled in  the  Kcbool  during  the  third  year  after  his 
occupancy  of  the  Lexington  House.  Butio  the  vaca- 
tion following,  and  just  before  the  opening  of  the  fall 
tenn  of  1867,  the  house  took  fire  and  waa  entirely 
consumed,  involving  a  heavy  loss  of  property  and  of 
school  advantages  to  the  town.  It  has  never  been  re- 
built, and  the  school  was  broken  up  by  the  misfortune. 

Lexington  hnd  several  libraries  before  the  present 
public  library  was  founded.  A  library  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  First  Parish  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago.  During  the  early  pastorate  of  Rev.  Charles 
Briggs,  while  town  and  parish  were  one,  the  juvenile 
library  was  established,  designed  especially  to  provide 
good  reading  for  the  children  aud  young  people.  Ap- 
propriations were  sometimes  made  by  the  town  for 
!  the  purchase  of  new  books.    This  library  was  kept  in 
the  front  vestibule  of  the  meeting-house,  and  on  Sun- 
days betweeu  services  was  opened  for  returning  and 
giving  out  books.  It  vvas  well  maintained,  and  afforded 
'  a  valu.ible  means  of  entertainment  and  improvement 
'  for  young  ))eo]iie  before  the_  organization  of  Sunday- 
schotd.s.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  vilhige  library 
j  belonging  to  an  association  forme<l  for  mutual  im- 
!  provement.    By  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  annually 
a  person  was  entitled  to  the  me  of  the  books.    And  at 
a  later  period  the  .\gricultiiral  Library  was  established 
in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Club.    This  was  de- 
1  voted  mainly  to  such  books  as  were  of  value  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  .soil.    Before  any  librnries  existed 
in  the  town,  the  minister's  books  were  freely  loaned 
1  to  his  I'arishioners,  as  we  learn  from  the  ^IS.  diary 
;  of  Rev.  .lonas  (.'larke,  where  a  list  of  borrowers' 
',  names  i.s  carefully  preserved.    Among  them  are  Bax- 
i  ter's  works  io  four  quarto  volumes,  presented  to  the 
J  I^esington  church  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  Gov- 
i  ernor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1730,  the  donor  of 
!  Holden  Chapel  to  Harvard  College.    The  volumes 
j  were  to  be  loaned  to  the  people  and  kept  for  the  use 
;  of  future  generations.    They  are  uow  to  be  seen  in 
I  the  public  library  ;  but  probably  are  not  often  called 
i  for. 

I     In  1868  Mrs.  Maria  Hastings  Carj*  proposed  to  give 
j  $1000  to  Lexington  to  establbh  a  free  public  library, 
I  on  condition  that  a  similar  sum  should  be  raised  in 
•  money  or  in  books  for  the  same  object.  The  offer  was 
made  im  .an  expression  of  interest  in  her  native  town 
and  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple.   It  was  specified  in  the  gift  that  the  selectmen, 
the  School  Committee  and  the  settled  ministers  of  the 
churches  for  the  time  being  should  constitute  a  board 
of  trustees  for  the  management  and  control  of  the 
library,  aud  that  the  town  should  provide  a  place  for 
it  and  necessary  attendance  and  care.    The  proposi- 
tion was  gratefully  accepted  and  the  conditions  com- 
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plied  Trith,  by  ihe  doDation  of  the  other  libraries  to 
this  object  and  an  appropriation  of  money  by  the 
town.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Cary  Library,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  original  douor.  The  organization  of 
the  board  of  trustees  was  soon  effected,  the  books 
purchased,  the  other  librafries  consolidated  with  it,  a 
place  rented  for  its  use,  and  Cary  Library  opened  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  Three  years  later,  in  1871, 
Mrs.  Cary  being  pleased  with  the  public  appreciation 
and  usefulness  of  the  library,  gave  $5CK)0  towards  a 
perutaneitt  endowment.  When  the  new  town-hall 
was  erected  a  room  was  provided  for  the  library  by 
an  additional  gift  from  Mrs.  Cary,  as  previously 
noticed,  where  it  has  remained  to  the  present  time. 
By  her  will  she  left  the  sum  of  $5000  for  its  fur- 
ther endowment,  which  was  received  after  her  death. 
The  town  has  made  generous  appropriations  annually 
for  its  maintenance,  and  it  ha^  been  gradually  en- 
larged until  it  contains  between  12,00^  and  13,000  vol- 
umes. It  is  highly  prized  by  the  people  and  exten- 
sively usee! ;  more  than  25.0f>()  volumes  have  been  drawn 
from  it  during  the  last  year.  From  50i>  to  800  new  books 
are  added  annually.  For  the  most  part  the  library 
has  been  carefully  selected,  and  is  eapecially  rich  in 
works  of  history,  biography  and  travel,  and  in  books 
of  reference.  It  if.  supplied  with  a  variety  of  maga- 
zines and  papers  and  the  tables  are  occupied  by  inter- 
estefl  readers,  among  whom  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  young  people  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
The  influence  going  out  from  Cary  Library  into  every 
portion  of  the  town  is  most  encouraging  and  helpful. 
No  institution  among  us  is  more  popular,  and  none  is 
more  cheerfully  supported.  A  branch  library  is 
maintained  in  the  east  village,  where  a  room  is  open 
for  drawing  and  returning  books  through  an  assist- 
ant librarian.  It  is  also  supplied  with  magazines  and 
papers.  By  this  means  the  library  is  made  available 
to  a  much  larger  class  of  people  and  a  comfortable 
reading-room  provided  for  their  leisure  hours.  A 
special  appropriation  is  made  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  branch. 

In  a  propo.^al  was  made  to  the  town  by  Col. 
U'illiam  A.  Tower  to  erect  a  building  for  the  library, 
costing  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  on  condi- 
tion that  a  site  should  be  provided  by  the  town  for 
that  purpose.  In  his  letter  addrewjed  to  the  select- 
men announcing  this  generous  gift,  he  named  a  loca- 
tion at  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Clark 
.•Streets  .is  the  one  he  desired,  if  it  could  be  procured 
at  a  reaaonable  price.  A  town-meetiug  was  called, 
and  it  wis  unanimously  reived  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition of  Colonel  Tower,  and  the  sum  of  §12,000 
voted  to  purchase  the  site.  A  committee  was  also 
i-hosen  to  co-operate  with  him  in  procuring  the  site 
and  erecting  the  building.  .Vfler  the  passage  of  these 
votes,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mii^a  .llice  B.  Cary, 
offering,  on  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  the  Cary  estate,  to 
give  SIO.OOO  towards  the  purchase  of  a  site  that 
should  be  -acceptable  to  Colonel  Tower.    This  gener- 


ous proposal  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  town  voted  to  Colonel  Tower  and 
the  heirs  of  the  Cary  estate  for  their  munificent  pro- 
posals. Long  and  complicated  uegotiations  now 
followed  for  the  location  named  by  Colonel  Tower — 
the  ownera  of  the  property  holding  it  at  a  price  that 
seemed  unreasonable  and  exorbitant.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  town  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  meau- 
liine  appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration for  the  library  and  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  site  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
act  was  granted.  This  produced  new  and  greater 
complications,  and  awakened  strenuous  opposition  in 
the  town  to  the  act  itself.  Before  the  conditions 
named  by  Colonel  Tower  were  complied  with  the 
time  had  expired  to  wliich  his  proposal  was  limited. 
He  renewed  it,  making  it  a  condition,  however, 
that  the  act  of  incorporation  should  be  accepted  by 
the  town.  It  was  so  accepted  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
fifty  votes.  Finally  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  was  made, 
and  the  decision  just  rendered  pronounces  it  a  viola- 
tion of  the  original  compa-jt  with  i\Ir8.  Cary,  and, 
hence,  unconstitutional.  Thus  an  unfortunate  di- 
vision of  opinion  haa  deferred  the  erection  of  an 
elegant  and  substantial  building  for  the  library,  and 
not  unlikely  lost  it  altogether.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted from  every  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER   XL  VII. 
LEXiyO  TOy—{  ConiiiK.^d.) 

E(rLI>l.\.-TlCAL    .VFF.VIRS  —  CHLRfHE.S  S^rNO.X Y- 
.■^HO01>  .VXD  BENEVOLENT  ORli.V.N'rZ.VTION.S 

The  early  history  of  the  first  church  and  its  uieet- 
icg-houaea  has  been  given  in  connection  with  the 
early  hi8t^>ry  of  the  town,  when  ecclesiastical  and 
municipal  affairs  were  under  the  same  government. 
As  already  stated,  the  first  pastorate,  that  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  Estabrook,  was  a  brief  one,  ending  with 
his  death,  in  July,  1697,  less  than  one  year  after  his 
ordination,  though  he  had  preached  here  for  five 
years  previous  to  his  settlement.  The  ordination  of 
John  Hancock,  as  the  second  minister,  took  place  on 
November  2,  1698,  and  he  continued  to  be  the  pastor 
of  the  church  until  his  death,  December  5,  17-52,  a 
period,  including  the  time  that  he  preached  here 
before  ordination,  of  fifty-five  years.  In  17.34  his  son, 
Ebenezer  Hancock,  was  ordained  as  bis  colleague, 
i  and  continued  to  be  his  father's  assistant  until  his 
i  death,  in  January,  1739.  .Vfler  the  death  of  Rev. 
John  Hancock,  in  1752,  an  interregnum  of  three 
years  occurred,  during  which  various  persons  were 
heard  aa  candidates,  including  Rev.  Timothy  Minot, 
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of  Concord;  Uev.  Mr.  Stearns,  of  Billerica;  Rev. 
Aaron  Putnam,  who  was  invited  to  settle  over  tiie 
parish,  but  declined,  and  Rev.  Jonaw  Clarlte,  of  New- 
ton, upou  whom  the  town  and  church  finftlly  united 
by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  three,  aller  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  He  waa  ordained  on  the  5th  of  Xovem- 
ber,  1755,  and  remained  in  active  service  until  his 
death,  November  15,  1805,  thus  entering  upon  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  ministrj'.  The  first  four  pastors 
of  the  parish,  therefore,  were  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry here  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  parish. 
Their  mortal  remains  rest  in  the  old  cemetery  with 
those  of  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered.  The 
tomb  of  Rev.  Benjamin  E.stabrook  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  burial-ground,  bearing  the  date  of  lrt97, 
though  no  doubt  there  are  many  unmarked  graves 
much  older,  since  the  place  was  used  for  burial  pur- 
poses from  the  early  settlement  of  the  town.  The 
other  pastors  have  a  common  tomb,  that  of  the  Han- 
cock-Clarke families,  sealed  up  since  1844,  when  the 
body  of  the  last  of  Mr.  Clarke's  children  living  here 
was  placed  in  it. 

After  the  close  of  the  long  paatorate  of  Eev.  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  parish  again  gave  two  years  to  the  hear- 
ing of  candidates  before  another  minister  was  settled. 
In  May,  1807,  a  call  was  given  to  Eev.  Henry  Cole- 
man, which  he  declined.  Finally,  after  another  trial 
of  candidates,  the  church  and  congregation  united  in 
calling  Rev.  Avery  Williams  by  a  unauimous  vote. 
He  accepted,  and  was  ordained  as  the  fifth  pastor  on 
December  30,  1807,  at  a  salary  of  ftiOO,  with  fifteen 
cords  of  wood  annually,  to  be  delivered  at  his  door,  and 
a  settlement  of  $1000.  He  was  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  parish  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  predeces- 
sors had  all  been  settled  on  the  same  condition,  whicli 
was,  indeed,  the  universal  custom  in  the  early  history 
of  New  England.  So,  likewise,  was  the  custom  ol 
giving  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  salary,  called  "a  set- 
tlement." 

It  is  intereating  to  notice  the  charges  made  ou  the 
town  records  for  Mr.  Williams'  ordination.  Evi- 
dently it  was  quite  an  elaborate  and  hilarious  affair. 
At  this  time  there  were  as  many  as  eleven  taveru.< 
and  stores  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 
within  the  town,  and  they  received  a  generous  patron- 
age, especially  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  ordination 
of  a  new  minister.  First,  the  council  met  and  rigidly 
examined  the  candidate.  After  he  had  shown  his 
proficiency  in  the  profound  and  difficult  questions  of 
theology,  and  that  he  had  passed  through  a  true  re- 
ligious experience  and  possessed  a  sound  Christian 
character,  the  services  of  ordination  were  performed. 
Then  ministers,  deacons  and  messengers,  with  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  church  and  parish, 
repaired  to  the  tavern  of  Amos  Muzzy,  Jr.,  where 
sumptuous  provision  was  made  for  their  entertain- 
ment. What  this  consisted  of  we  are  unable  to  tell, 
since  only  the  aggregate  charge  of  .$139.78  appears 
upon  the  records  for  the  council  dinner.    The  sum  of 


j  $8  was  paid  "  for  spirits  and  luncheon  for  the  singern," 
and  "  four  mugs  of  t(>ddy  furnished  the  men  who 
propped  the  meeting-house  galleries  for  the  ordina- 
tion, and  four  mugs  of  toddy  when  letting  the  bell  to 
be  mug;  "  at  the  same  time  six  mugs  are  provided 
for  the  selectmen  when  letting  out  the  town's  poor. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  three  constables 
were  required  to  keep  order  at  the  ordination,  who 
were  paid  live  dollars  for  their  services,  and  that 
the  meeting-house  had  to  be  cleaned  at  an  additional 
expense  after  the  ordination  was  over.  A  charge  cf 
$2.33  for  new  strings  for  the  bass  viol,  and  $14.75  for 
"  moreen  "  for  the  pulpit  windows  completes  the  list 
ofordination  expenses  in  the  First  Parish  eighty  years 
ago,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  consecrated  for  his 
work.  Surely,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in 
public  sentiment  and  social  custom  since  that  time, 
when,  on  the  most  solemn  occasion  and  for  the  most 
trifling  work,  .spirituous  liquors  were  required,  that 
all  things  might  be  done  properly.  ^Ir.  Williams' 
ministry  appears  to  have  been  a  harmonious  and 
prosperous  one.  He  was  evidently  a  preacher  of 
more  than  average  ability,  and  very  acceptable  to  his 
people.  During  his  mini.'stry  increased  attention  was 
given  to  church-music,  and  a  singing-school  was 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  town  for  many 
years.  In  1800  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  supply 
"firewood  and  candles,  to  encourage  the  singers  in 
keeping  a  school,  in  ca.se  they  will  engags  to  sit  to- 
gether in  the  meeting-house  after  they  have  learnt." 
And  afterwards  we  find  fre<[uent  charges  for  the  re- 
pair of  musical  instruments  and  for  keeping  up  mu- 
sical instruction,  showing  that  this  part  of  public 
worship  was  much  encouraged  by  the  people. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  published  twodiscourses  in  1813 
on  the  centennial  of  the  incorporation  of  Lexinfrton. 
They  contain  luuch  valuable  information  regarding  the 
early  history  of  the  settlement  and  the  customs  of  the 
\  people.  He  gathered  up  many  interesting  facts 
;  which  otherwise  would  have  been  forgotten,  and  he 
deserves  grateful  remembrance  for  the  service  thus 
rendered  to  historic  knowledge.  His  health  seems  to 
have  been  feeble,  and  frequently  he  was  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  On  this  account, 
probably,  there  was  increasing  uneasiness  and  dissat- 
isfaction in  the  parish.  But,  being  settled  for  life, 
the  connection  could  not  be  easily  dissolved.  Finally, 
in  August,  1815,  the  town  voted  to  pay  him  -^filS  to 
withdraw  and  bring  the  relation  to  an  end.  He  con- 
sented, and,  after  a  ministry  of  eight  years,  an  ami- 
cable separation  took  place,  and  the  parish  again 
entered  upon  the  experience  of  hearing  new  candi- 
dates for  settlement. 

The  people  appear  to  have  been  more  difficult  to 
please  than  ever,  and  not  until  February,  1819,  could 
they  unite  on  a  new  minister,  when  Rev.  Charles 
Briggs  was  chosen  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
ordained  in  April  following  as  the  sixth  minist(>r  of 
Lexington.    Mr.  Briggs  was  in  feeble  health  much  of 
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the  time  during  his  pastorate,  and  was  occasionally 
obliged  to  give  up  his  duties  and  travel  for  its  im- 
provement, but  he  continued  in  charge  of  the  parish 
for  sixteen  years,  when  he  asked  to  be  dismissed. 
His  request  was  granted,  and  in  July,  1835,  his  re- 
lation with  the  parish  came  to  an  end.  He  had  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  ministry.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  the  public  schools,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  gathering  a  valuable 
library  for  their  use.  The  Sunday-school  was  organ- 
ized by  him  about  the  year  1830,  but  the  precise  date 
it  is  impossible  to  establish. 

He  appears  to  have  been  highly  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  the  town,  and  entrusted  with  important 
offices.  The  parish  had  been  gradually  changing  its 
theological  basis  for  some  time  before  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Briggs,  and  during  his  ministry  appears  to  have 
become  distinctively  Unitarian  in  faith  and  afiilia- 
tion,  though  there  is  no  record  of  any  action  to  that 
effect.  The  old  covenant  was  never  formally  dis- 
owned, but  its  use  seems  to  have  been  silently  aban- 
doned. Eev.  Jonas  Clarke  was  probably  what  was 
called  a  "  moderate  Calvinist,"  though  his  daughter 
"Betty"  often  asserted  that  he  was  an  Arminian,  the 
name  given  to  those  of  the  old  Congregational  order 
who  held  advanced  opinions  regarding  the  extent  of 
the  atonement. 

Rev.  Avery  Williams  was  evidently  more  conserva- 
tive in  his  views  ;  but  after  his  dismissal  from  the 
ministry  here  the  parish  gave  invitations  to  two  can- 
didates who  held  liberal  opinions  in  theology,  and 
after  they  declined,  settled  Eev.  Mr.  Briggs,  which 
indicates  that  the  parish  had  become  decidedly  lib- 
eral in  faith.  There  is  no  evidence  on  the  church 
records  of  any  dissent  from  this  position.  It  appears 
to  have  been  accepted  by  all  the  people. 

A  year  jjassed  away  before  the  next  minister  was 
chosen,— Rev.  Wiliiam  Gray  Swett,  who  was  ordained 
July  13,  1836,  as  the  seventh  minister  of  Lexington. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  separation  between 
the  town  and  parish,  but  they  were  one  and  the 
same.  Mr.  Swett  was  chosen  to  be  the  minister  at  a 
regular  town-meeting,  and  his  salary  fixed  at  $700 
per  annum.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  sum  for  a  set- 
tlement. He  continued  in  the  pastorate  but  two 
yeara,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  dismissed  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Lynn,  where  he  died  in  1843. 
Mr.  .Swett  was  a  warm-hearted,  genial  man,  but  of  a 
somewhat  eccentric  character.  He  was  apparently 
devoted  to  his  work  and  made  many  friends  in  the 
parish,  by  whom  he  is  pleasantly  remembered.  After 
the  termination  of  Mr.  Swett's  ministry  the  parish 
continued  without  a  settled  pastor  for  six  years,  in 
the  mean  time  engaging  a  temporary  supply  for  the 
^  i'pit  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Among  those 
-rriployed  were  Eev.  George  M.  Rice,  Rev.  William 
Knapp  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Cruft.  Other  religious  so- 
cieties had  been  formed  in  the  town  and  they  claimed 
that  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  ministerial 
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fund.  The  members  of  these  societies  retained  their 
connection  with  the  First  Parish  as  voters  and  sought 
to  compel  a  distribution  of  it.  A  long  and  bitter 
controversy  followed,  producing  much  alienation  be- 
tween families  and  friends,  and  preventing  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister.  This  unfortunate  division  and 
strife  entered  into  town  affairs  and  caused  great 
trouble  and  confusion.  Finally,  through  the  patient 
and  kindly  offices  of  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  who  was 
employed  as  the  minister  for  a  few  months,  a  settle- 
ment of  these  difficulties  was  arranged  by  a  division 
of  the  income  of  the  fund  among  the  existing  churches, 
to  be  made  annually.  All  parties  assented  to  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  town  gave  Mr.  May  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  service  he  had  rendered,  and  recom- 
pensed him  for  the  time  and  trouble  which  the  settle- 
ment had  caused  him.  In  1845  the  parish  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  and  placed  under  an  organiza- 
tion of  its  own,  and  all  similar  complications  prevented 
for  the  future.  Rev.  Jason  Whitman,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  was  unanimously  invited  to  settle  over  the  par- 
ish at  a  salary  of  $900,  and  the  old  meeting-house, 
which  had  long  been  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  was 
reconstructed  at  heavy  expense  and  made  pleasant 
and  comfortable.  Mr.  Whitman  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  was  installed  as  the  eighth  minister  on  July 
30,  1845.  Unfortunately  the  destruction  of  the  meet- 
ing-house by  fire  on  the  night  before  it  was  to  be  re- 
dedicated,  December  17,  184G,  involved  the  parish  in 
new  strife  and  led  to  long  and  vexiitious  suits  to  de- 
termine where  the  pecuniary  responsibility  belonged. 
Years  passed  away  before  these  matters  were  finally 
settled. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitman  entered  upon  his  ministry  under 
favorable  auspices.  The  people  were  united  in  him. 
He  was  an  able  and  interesting  preacher  and  he  gave 
himself  to  his  work  with  hearty  devotion.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
anti-slavery,  and  firm  and  fearless  in  their  advocacy. 
The  prospect  of  a  long  and  useful  ministry  opened 
invitingly  before  him,  and  the  church  seemed  to  be 
entering  upon  a  period  of  substantial  prosperity. 
But  in  January,  1848,  before  completing  the  third 
year  of  his  pastorate,  he  was  suddenly  removed  by 
death,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  grief  of  his 
people.  Mr.  Whitman  was  the  author  of  several  bio- 
graphical and  controversial  works,  besides  a  volume 
of  sermons  and  many  addresses  and  magazine  articles 
which  he  published.  The  new  meeting-house,  erected 
after  the  destruction  of  the  previous  one,  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  soon  after  his  death. 

Following  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Whitman  came  that 
of  Rev.  Fiske  Barrett,  who  was  ordained  as  the  ninth 
pastor  in  September,  1849,  but  continued  only  about 
three  years,  when  he  resigned  and  left.  Two  years 
later,  September,  1854,  Rev.  N.  A.  Staples  was  or- 
dained as  his  successor — the  tenth  minister  of  the 
parish.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion.    The  people  were  heartily 
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iiiiil.od  iti  liiH  Hiipport,  atid  \i\h  iiiiriiHlry,  of  ii  lilUn 
iiioi  ci  tliiui  two  yc.'iiH,  a[)i)(!iiin  to  liavo  l)c.eri  proHpei- 
oua  and  peiicofiil.  In  ISovcinbcr,  ]85(i,  lie  rcsifrned 
to  accept  iiii  invitation  to  the  i)astorate  of  tlie  Unitar- 
ian Oliurcli  in  Milwaukee.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  when  he 
waschosen  chaplain  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  Regiment, 
Col.  Lysander  Cutler's,  and  entered  the  service  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  severe  exposure  of 
the  field  brought  on  a  long  sickness,  which  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  army.  He  resumed  his 
profession,  and  was  settled  over  the  Second  Unitarian 
Society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  But  his  health  was  never 
restored,  and  after  a  few  months  he  was  utterly  pros- 
trated and  died  February  5,  1864. 

Rev.  Leonard  J.  Livermore  succeeded  Mr.  Staples, 
and  was  installed  in  October,  1857.  During  his 
ministry  of  nine  years  he  was  active  and  self-sacri- 
ficing in  his  work.  He  succeeded  in  paying  off  a 
heavy  indebtedness  which  had  hung  over  the  parish 
like  a  mill-stone  from  the  losses  incurred  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  old  church.  He  labored  earnestly  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  public  schools,  and,  during  the 
war,  for  the  aid  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  A  man  of  fine 
scholarly  tastes,  and  gentle,  loving  spirit.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1866,  he  resigned  the  pastorate  and  closed 
his  connection  with  the  parish  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Livermore  was 
settled  over  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Danvers,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  twenty  years,  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  died  in  Cambridge,  after  a  long 
illness,  in  June,  1886. 

Mr.  Livermore  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  West- 
cott,  who  was  installed  June  26,  1867,  the  twelfth 
minister  of  the  parish.  During  Mr.  Westcott's  min- 
istry a  spacious  and  pleasant  chapel  was  added  to 
the  meeting-house,  containing  Sunday-school  and 
library  room,  and  a  large  parish  parlor,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  sewing  society  and  for  other 
uses.  In  the  basement  a  supper-room  and  kitchen  were 
constructed  for  social  occasions,  and  all  arrangements 
made  for  the  purposes  of  a  working  religious  society. 
Mr.  Westcott  labored  faithfully  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  the  church.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  organization  of  Cary  Library,  and 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  town  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  establishing  and  open- 
ing it  to  the  public.  During  the  fourteen  years  of 
his  ministry  he  acted  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  selection  of  books  and  the 
management  of  its  affairs.  To  him  and  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter  the  town  is  deeply  indebted  for  this  valuable 
library.  In  June,  1881,  Mr.  Westcott  resigned  his 
pastorate,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Melrose.  His 
pastorate  there  was  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  one, 
but  was  suddenly  terminated  by  his  death  July  14, 
1883,    His  loss  waa  sincerely  mourned  by  his  people. 


who  had  become  warmly  attached  to  him  in  his 
brief  njinistry. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  C.  A.Staples,  was  installed 
October  'M,  1881.  During  his  ministry  the  meetiiig- 
house  has  been  remodeled,  newly  carpeted  and 
painted,  tlie  organ  reconstructed,  new  furnaces  j)ut 
i[i  and  stone  steps  in  front  to  replace  wooden  ones, 
at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  $5000.  The  meeting- 
house is  now  in  thorough  repair,  and  is  a  substantial 
and  pleasant  edifice.  There  are  connected  with  the 
parish  about  110  families,  and  the  services  of  wor- 
ship are  fairly  well  attended.  The  Sunday-school 
contains  twelve  classes,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  scholars,  including  a  primary-class  of  eigh- 
teen, and  two  classes  of  young  men  and  women. 
There  is  a  temperance  society  connected  with  it  of 
fifty-eight  members,  holding  meetings  once  a  month, 
and  a  Christian  Union  of  young  people  for  religious 
improvement  and  charitable  work.  The  Ladies'  Sew- 
ing Society  has  from  twenty  to  thirty  members  en- 
gaged in  working  for  destitute  families  and  for  chil- 
dren at  homo  and  abroad.  The  Lend-a-Hand  Society 
of  young  ladies  is  engaged  in  work  for  hospitals  and 
benevolent  societies.  There  is  also  a  Women's 
Branch  of  the  Unitarian  Auxiliary  Society,  number- 
ing about  thirty  members,  holding  meetings  monthly 
for  mutual  religious  improvement  and  the  collection 
of  funds  for  missionary  work.  The  young  people's 
societies  have  supported  a  student  in  the  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  Normal  School  for  three  years,  and  have  con- 
tributed to  support  an  Indian  school  in  Montana 
among  the  Crow  Indians. 

Such  is  the  history,  the  present  condition  and 
work  of  the  old  First  Parish  of  Lexington.  Its 
present  meeting-house,  erected  in  1847,  is  the  fourth 
built  since  the  organization  of  the  parish  in  1692. 
The  audience-room  contains  two  large  tablets,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  pulpit,  inscribed  with  appro- 
priate passages  of  Scripture  expressing  the  faith,  hope 
and  love  of  the  Christian  church.  These  were  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Mrs.  Maria  Cary.  It  has  also 
a  beautiful  marble  font  presented  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hayes  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Hon.  Francis 
B.  Hayes,  a  member  of  the  parish,  who  died  in 
September,  1884.  The  old  pulpit  Bible,  pre- 
sented by  Governor  John  Hancock,  in  1793,  is 
still  carefully  preserved,  though  no  longer  in  use. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  communion  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  church,  the  gifts  of  deceased  members 
through  the  nearly  two  centuries  of  its  existence.  A 
portion  of  these  was  given  to  the  church  in  East 
Lexington,  an  offshoot  of  the  First  Parish,  and  are 
now  in  possession  of  Follen  Church  in  that  village. 
They  are  simple  memorials  of  men  and  women  to 
whom  the  church  was  dear  while  they  lived,  and  who 
left  these  tokens  of  their  love  and  reverence  for  it 
after  they  had  gone  to  the  church  above. 

The  Baptist  Chtjech  was  the  earliest  organized 
in  the  town  after  the  First  Parish.    There  appear  to 
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have  been  some  people  of  this  persuasion  here  for 
fifty  years  Isefore  tlie  form ation  of  a  church.  They 
were  connected  with  tlie  Baptist  Churcli  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  attended  worship  there.  In  1787  Thomas 
Green  was  tlie  pastor.  These  people  refused  to  pay 
a  ministerial  tax  in  Lexington,  as  appears  from  the 
town  records,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  exacted  of 
them  by  the  authorities.  Piobably  this  was  after  a 
law  had  l)een  passed  exempting  those  persons  from 
the  ministerial  tax  \9\\o  brought  certificates  of  their 
connection  with  some  church  other  than  that  of  the 
parish  where  they  were  living,  and  that  they  were 
paying  there  for  tlie  sup]iort  of  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion. Such  a  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  liaptists,  l>nakers  and  other  dissenters  from  '"'the 
standing  order."  The  exaction  of  the  tax  by  Lexing- 
ton, therel'ore,  was  illegal,  if  the  Baptists  brought  the 
proper  certificates.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  record  states  that  He  v.  Mr.  Green  made  complaint 
of  the  injustice  done  to  his  Lexington  parishioners, 
and  an  action  was  brought  against  the  town  to  re- 
cover damages.  The  case  was  not  allowed  to  come  to 
trial ;  the  authoritie.s,  probably,  finding  themselves 
in  the  wrong,  a  settlement  was  made  with  the  Baji- 
tists  in  the  following  year  (1788),  and  they  were  no 
longer  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  church 
in  which  they  did  not  believe.  Services  of  worship 
were  probably  held  by  them  occasionally,  and  the 
rite  of  baptism  by  immersion  was  performed,  but 
they  were  chieHy  connec  led  with  the  Baptists  in 
Cambridge  and  Waltham  u])  to  1830,  when  regular 
[(reaching  was  commenced  in  the  town.  In  1833 
Itev.  T.  J'.  Ropes  became  the  pastor,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  church  was  organized  and  a  meeting-house 
erected  on  Main  Street,  a  little  south  of  Vine  Brook, 
where,  with  extensive  additions  and  repairs,  it  still 
reaiains.  The  site  for  the  meeting-house  was  gen- 
eronuly  given  to  the  society  by  Benjamin  Muzzy.  In 
1835  Itev.  0.  A.  Dodge  was  ordained  and  settled  over 
tiie  church,  and  under  his  ministry  it  was  prosperous 
and  many  additions  were  made  to  its  numbers.  But 
after  a  ministry  of  five  years  he  died  in  May,  1845, 
arid  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  Rev.  C. 
M.  Bowers,  who  remained  iu  charge  until  February, 
1840,  when  he  resigned  and  left.  Mr.  Bowers  is  re- 
■memherwl  as  an  ardent  temperance  advocate,  and  by 
hia  atlvaiiced  opinions  on  the  subject  awakened  much 
o(>posilion.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1847  Rev.  Ira  Leland 
became  the  pastor,  and  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  church  for  ten  year-s.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  public  schools,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
their  welfare  as  chairman  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  ia  remembered  in  the  town  as  a  devoted  pastor 
and  a  useful  citizen.  After  Mr.  Leland  left,  in  1857, 
the  society  had  no  permament  pastor  for  many  years, 
but  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  various  persons,  for 
short  periods  of  time,  until  Rev.  Dr.  Pryor  came  to 
live  in  the  town,  when  he  was  employed  as  the 
preacher  and  pastor,  though  he  was  never  settled 
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over  the  society.  This  arrangement  continued  for 
ten  years,  when  he  withdrew,  owing  to  his  declining 
health  and  the  lack  of  success  in  the  work.  At  this 
time  the  society  had  become  very  much  reduced,  and 
the  idea  of  selling  the  meeting-house  and  abandoning 
the  enterprise  was  seriously  considered.  Happily, 
through  the  protestations  of  one  of  the  members — 
Mrs.  Charles  Tidd— the  proposition  was  given  up 
and  the  organization  preserved  for  new  growth  and 
usefulness.  Through  Mrs.  Tidd's  influence,  Rev. 
Russell  H.  Conwell  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  revive  the  church  from  its 
languishing  condition  by  his  bold  and  aggressive 
spirit.  The  hope  was  speedily  realized.  He  entered 
into  his  work  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  his  popu- 
lar manners  and  style  of  preaching  drew  in  numbers 
of  new  families  and  gave  the  society  much  additional 
financial  strength.  He  began  at  once  the  remodel" 
ing  and  enlargement  of  the  meeting-honse.  It  was 
completely  transformed  without  and  within  ;  a  church 
parlor  was  added,  a  spire  constructed  in  place  of  the 
old  square  tower  and  a  bell  procured  ;  windows  of 
colored  glass  were  put  in,  and  the  handsome  and 
commodious  audience-room  furnished  with  comforta- 
ble seats,  and  also  a  baptistery,  making  it  substantially 
a  new  building.  At  the  rededication  a  large  congre- 
gation from  the  town  and  from  sister  churches  in 
other  places  assembled  to  join  in  the  services  and  ex- 
press their  hearty  interest  in  the  revival  of  the  so- 
ciety's prosperity.  Mr.  Conwell's  novel  methods  and 
style  of  preaching  attracted  large  congregations,  and 
his  pulpit  ministrations  proved  very  acceptable  to  the 
people.  In  the  two  years  of  his  ministry  he  certainly 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  affairs  and  prospects 
of  the  society.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  received  a 
call  to  a  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which  was 
accepted,  and  in  that  new  and  larger  sphere  his  suc- 
cess appears  to  have  been  equally  extraordinary.  The 
church  building  and  the  revived  prosperity  of  the  so- 
ciety are  due  to  his  persistent  labors  and  his  execu- 
tive ability — a  monument  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
denominational  growth  and  up-building.  Succeed- 
ing Mr.  Conwell  came  Rev.  Charles  L.  Rhoades,  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  of  sincere  Christian  con- 
viction and  faith.  He  toiled  earnestly  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church,  and  made  many  devoted  friends, 
both  within  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  denominational 
lines.  But  the  contrast  between  him  and  his  jtrede- 
cessor  was  too  great  to  secure  the  interest  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  people;  and,  after  a  ministry  of  about  a 
year,  he  left  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  West  Ac- 
ton. His  withdrawal  from  the  church  produced 
some  alienation  and  loss  of  members. 

Rev.  Wm.  P.  Barllett  followed  him  in  a  ministry 
of  a  single  year,  when  he  left  for  another  field,  finding 
it  difficult  to  secure  co-operation  and  harmony. 

The  present  minister  is  Rev.  Leonard  B.  Hatch, 
who  was  installed  over  the  church  in  1887.  The  society 
I  is  now  enjoying  a  good  degree  of  harmony  and  pros- 
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pol  ity.  Many  new  I'aniilicH  have  boon  added  U>  llie 
I'onj; legation  and  now  members  to  the  cliurch.  A 
viilnal)le  organ  has  been  puicliasod  and  placed  in  the 
au<lience-room  beside  the  pulpit,  adding  much  to  the 
attiiictivencss  of  the  service.  An  earnest,  religious 
spirit  pervades  the  church,  and  frequent  prayer  and 
conference  meetings  are  held.  A  warm  and  hearty 
social  life  is  also  maintained.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies represented  in  the  congregation  is  about  seventy. 
There  is  a  flourishing  Christian  Endeavor  Society  o( 
sixty-two  members  connected  with  the  church  and  a 
Sunday-school  of  124  members  with  eleven  teachers. 
The  ladies'  sewing  society  is  large  and  active  in  good 
works.  Thus  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hatch  has  been 
peaceful  and  prosperous. 

The  Second  Congkegational  Society.— The 
village  of  East  Lexington  and  that  portion  of  the 
town  lying  south  and  west  of  it,  being  remote  from  (he 
First  Parish  meeting-house,  naturally  desired  a  place 
of  worship  more  convenient  of  access.  As  early  as 
1833  they  began  to  agitate  the  formation  of  a  society 
in  that  village,  and  for  this  purpose  they  asked  for 
one-half  the  income  of  the  ministerial  fund.  The 
town  refused  to  yield  it  and  the  demand  was  made  and 
refused  many  times  during  the  next  ten  years.  Fi- 
nally it  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  es- 
tablishing preaching  in  the  east  village.  A  hall  was 
engaged  for  the  purpose  and  a  subscription  opened  to 
pay  the  expenses  for  one  week.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Follen,  on  April  5, 
1835.  The  subscription  was  again  circulated  for 
means  to  supply  another  Sunday's  preaching  and 
again  for  a  third  ;  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  people 
were  so  much  encouraged  that  they  made  a  subscrip- 
tion for  six  months  and  voted  to  employ  Dr.  Follen 
for  that  period.  In  this  way  the  preaching  was  con- 
tinued for  a  year,  and  after  that  from  one  year  to 
another  by  a  new  subscription,  Dr.  Follen,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  J.  S.  Dwight,  being  the  minis- 
ters. In  the  mean  time  an  organization  was  formed 
called  "  The  Christian  Association,"  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  religious  worship,  and  in  1839  a  meeting- 
house was  built  costing  about  $4000.  Dr.  Follen  was 
chosen  as  their  minister  and  was  active  in  securing 
the  means  to  erect  the  building  aud  place  the  society 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  He  was  an  able  and  fearless 
preacher,  yet  of  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit.  Driven 
from  his  native  land  for  his  devotion  to  liberal  opin- 
ions in  government  and  religion,  he  became  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  slave  in  this  country  and 
encountered  great  prejudice  and  opposition  for  that 
reason.  But  the  people  of  East  Lexington  were 
heartily  united  in  his  support,  and  his  influence  in 
the  village  and  town  was  steadily  growing.  Before 
the  dedication  of  the  new  meeting-house  Dr.  Follen 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  New  York,  where  his  wife  was 
detained  by  sickness.  On  the  night  of  January  5, 
1840,  while  on  his  way  home  to  attend  the  dedication, 
he  was  lost  on  the  Sound  by  the  burning  of  the 


steamer"  Lexington,"  that  I'carlii I  disaster' in  wliii  li  hi> 
many  helpless  peo|)li;  |)uriHlK'il.  It  was  !i  Kcverc  blow 
to  the  young  society,  by  whom  he  was  sincerely  Ijc- 
loved.  The  event  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  vilhige 
and  the  town,  and  indeed  over  all  this  |iortiini  ol  (hi' 
State,  where  many  of  the  lost  were  well  known.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  the  society  recovered  Irom  this 
calamity.  No  attempt  was  made  to  settle  another 
minister  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  but  ser- 
vices of  worship  were  maintained  regularly  by  ilid'pr- 
ent  ministers  ;  among  these  were  Revs.  Mr.  Hurtoii, 
Charles  Sewell  and  Samuel  J.  May,  the  latter  at  tbiii, 
time  principal  of  the  Normal  School.  After  the  di- 
vision of  the  income  of  the  ministerial  fund  among 
the  four  churches  then  existing  in  the  town,  "The 
Christian  Association  "  organized  as  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Society,  and  proceeded  to  settle  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Dorr  as  their  minister.  His  installation  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  July,  1845,  and  he  remained  until 
August  1,  1849.  Mr.  Dorr  labored  earnestly  for  Ihe 
prosperity  of  the  society,  but  it  was  difficult  to  raise 
the  sum  required  for  current  expenses,  and  he  felt 
that  his  salary  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  people, 
as  well  as  an  inadequate  support  for  his  family.  Ac- 
cordingly he  resigned  and  left.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  William  F.  Bridge  was  ordained  and  set- 
tled as  his  successor,  who  also  left  after  a  ministry  of 
two  years.  The  pulpit  was  again  supplied  by  a  variety 
of  preachers  employed  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  until 
1855,  when  Rev.  E.  P.  Crafts  became  the  stated  suj)ply. 
In  1860  Rev.  Caleb  Stetson  took  charge  of  the  society 
and  continued  as  their  minister  for  three  or  four 
years,  when  Rev.  William  T.  Stowe  was  employed. 

The  First  Univeeralist  Society  of  Lexington 
was  organized  in  the  east  village  in  the  year  1845  ; 
but  worship  had  been  maintained  for  several  years 
before  this,  and  a  meeting-house  was  erected  as  early 
as  1840.  Rev.  James  M.  Usher  was  the  first  minister, 
continuing  about  five  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Revs.  C.  H.  Webster,  W.  B.  Randolph  aud  J.  A, 
Cooledge.  The  society,  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  ibe 
means  for  maintaining  religious  worship,  was  obliged 
to  depend  on  a  temporary  supply  of  the  pulpit,  and 
finally  united  with  the  Second  Congregational  Society 
in  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe.  A  new  oigan- 
ization  was  formed  under  the  name  of  "  The  Church 
of  the  Redeemer;"  the  Universalist  meeting-house 
was  sold,  extensive  repairs  were  made  upon  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  Second  Society,  and  both  congrega- 
tions united  in  worshiping  there.  These  arrange- 
ments were  finally  consummated  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1865,  consolidating  the  societies. 
Under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  was  prosperous,  and  the  attendance 
upon  worship  larger  than  ever  before.  Many  new 
families  were  brought  in,  and  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  of  financial  strength.  In  1869  Rev.  Mr. 
Stowe  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  society  reluctantly 
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accepted  his  resignatiou  after  a  niinistry  of  seven 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gancett, 
who  was  employed  until  1873,  when  Rev.  E.  S.  Elder 
w.is  settled,  who  continued  to  minister  to  the  societj' 
with  acceptance  until  1S80.  The  relation  was  harmo- 
nious, and  Mr.  Elder  won  mauy  friends  outside  his 
parish,  and  rendered  good  .service  to  the  public 
schools.  He  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Unita- 
rian Church  in  Franklin,  N.  H.  After  this  the  pul- 
pit wa>i  supplied  by  various  ministers,  among  whom 
were  Rev.  C.  .T.  Smples,  of  Reading,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Gray,  of  Arlington,  who  held  service  in  the  after- 
noon. In  Oct.,  18S5,  W.  H.  Branigan,  a  student  from 
the  Divinity  .School  of  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  and  ordained  on  the  14th  of  that  month. 
He  remained  for  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Thompson,  who  came  from  Andover, 
N.  H.,  and  is  .still  in  charge.  In  1886,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  the  name  of  the  organization  was 
changed  from  the  "  Church  of  the  Redeemer"  to  that 
of  "  Follen  Church,"  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
noble  Christian  man  who  was  the  first  minister.  May 
it  always  bear  that  honored  name,  aud  prove  by  its 
good  works  and  its  earnest  spirit  a  worthy  monument 
to  his  memory! 

H.VN'CtXK  CoN<;RE<iATION.\L.  Chi'rch.  —  This 
church  was  organized  Jlay  20,  ISOS.  with  twenty-four 
members;  fourteen  families  being  represented  in  the 
congregatiou.  The  old  Academy  building  was  pur- 
chased by  the  church,  remodeled  and  fitted  up  as  a 
place  of  worship,  making  a  neat  and  pleasant  raeet- 
ing-hou.«e.  Mr.  Edward  U.  Porter  was  employed  to 
supply  the  pulpit  during  the  siimiiier.  His  minbtra- 
tions  proved  so  acceptable  thaf.  in  the  autumn  follow- 
ing he  was  invited  to  i)ecoine  the  p:istor,  and  on  <Jct. 
lit  was  ordained  and  iiLstalled  in  that  oftire.  For  the 
first  four  years  the  church  received  some  pecuniary 
aa3i.-«tance  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  worship,  but 
in  tbe  fifth  year  it  became  .self-supporting.  It  has 
steadily  grown  in  numbers,  in  financial  .>trengtn,  aud 
in  benevolent  and  missionary  activity.  The  contri- 
butions of  Hancock  Church  to  various  deuomiuational 
organizations,  outside  of  its  own  expenses,  have  been 
extremely  liberal,  and  up  to  Jan.  1,  ISlXi,  amounted 
to  $<J761.»'<5,  an  average  of  more  tlian  $300  per  annum 
during  the  tweuty-two  years  of  its  exi.stence.  The 
membership  now  numbers  IGD,  and  seventy  fauiilies 
are  included  in  the  congreg-ation.  The  system  of 
Weekly  offerings  has  been  iu  operation  in  the  church 
for  some  time,  and  has  prr)ved  very  succes-sful  in 
raising  funds  for  missionary  and  benevolent  work. 
Connected  with  the  church  there  are  three  ladies' 
societies  engaged  iu  home  .and  foreign  uii»ionary 
enterprises.  An  active  and  flourishing  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  is  al.-«  couuected  with  it,  having 
a  membership  of  thirty-five.  The  .Sunday-school 
contains  sixteen  classes,  with  a  uiembersbip  of  130 
scholars.  iLiny  adult  members  of  the  congregation 
are  connected  with  it       teachers  or  scholars.  The 
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church  is  now  about  commencing  to  build  a  new 
meeting-hoose,  having  oulgrown  its  present  accom- 
modations. A  site  has  been  purchased  on  Monument 
Street,  opposite  the  Common,  and  a  large  subscrip- 
tion made  towards  the  erection  of  a  handsome  and 
commodious  edifice.  The  location  is  a  prominent 
and  beautiful  one.  It  is  designed  to  build  of  stone, 
and  the  .structure  will  undoubtedly  be  a  credit  to  the 
church  and  an  ornament  to  the  village.  Hancock 
Church  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  same  pas- 
tor through  all  the  years  of  its  history — Rev.  E.  G. 
Porter.  He  haa  faithfully  ministered  to  its  people 
now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  haa  been 
tbe  leader  in  all  its  enterprises.  And  not  only  in  the 
work  of  the  church,  but  also  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  tbe  welfare  and  progress  of  the  town,  the  schools, 
the  Public  Library,  the  Historical  Society  and  other 
organizations  for  the  improvement  of  society.  In 
many  ways  he  has  proved  a  patriotic  and  valuable 
citizen.  His  relations  with  Hancock  Church  have 
been  harmonious  and  his  ministry  successful. 

Church  of  que  Redeemer. — The  laat  of  the 
Lexington  churches  to  be  organized  was  tbe  Episco- 
pal. There  had  been  families  of  this  faith  in  the 
town  for  some  years  before  religious  services  were 
held.  They  worshipped  with  the  other  churches,  or 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Arlington.  But  at 
length,  after  several  accessions  to  their  numbers  from 
new  families  moving  into  to^vn,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  begin  services  of  worship.  Accordingly  the 
Town  Hall  was  opened  for  that  purpose,  and  the  first 
service  held  there  on  April  8,  1883.  The  meetings 
were  continued  in  tbe  same  place  for  a  few  Sundays, 
when,  feeling  much  encouraged  by  their  success,  the 
congr^ation  hired  a  hall  on  Main  Street,  near  Vine 
Brook,  and  fitted  it  up  for  their  use.  After  two  years 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  ;  a  lot  was 
purcha-ned  at  the  corner  of  Merriam  and  Oakland 
Streets,  and  work  commenced  on  the  foundation  in 
November,  1885.  The  building,  a  neat  and  attractive 
edifice  handsomely  furnished,  was  completed  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  the  first  service  held  in  it  on  the 
•24th  of  June,  188(5.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
about  $5000,  includiug  the  site,  and  was  paid  for  in 
full  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the  people  and 
their  friends.  It  was  formally  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Paddock,  June  IG,  1887.  The  building  is  of  wood,  and 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  150.  The  first  organ- 
ization as  an  Independent  Mission  was  effected  in 
April,  1884.  Sub.sequently  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation organized  as  a  corporation  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  under  the  n.tme  of  the  "  Parish  of 
the  Church  of  our  Redeemer."  This  was  eflTected  on 
October  15, 1885,  and  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed, viz.:  Senior  Warden,  Robert  M.  Lawrence; 
Junior  Warden,  Albert  Gritfiths;  Clerk,  Alexander 
S.  Clarke ;  Trea.surer,  George  3.  Jackson.  The  Rev. 
WilforrI  L.  Robbins  wa.-j  ordained  and  installed  as  the 
first  rector  Juue  22,  1884.    He  remained  in  office 
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above  three  years,  and  reaigned  Xo\  ember  '27,  1887,  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  become  the  dean  of  the  Epis- 
copal Cathedral  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Robbing  la- 
bored earnestly  to  build  up  the  church,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  rare  gifts  as  a  preacher  and  of 
fine  culture. 

The  Rev.  Gustavus  G.  Nitolls  succeeded  Mr.  Rob- 
bins,  and  remained  in  charge  until  April  1, 1889,  when 
he  left.  Since  that  time  the  church  has  been  without  a 
pastor  but  services  of  worship  are  maintained  regu- 
larly, the  pulpit  being  supplied  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
by  young  men  from  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in 
Cambridge.  Various  organizations  for  charitable  and 
social  purposes  are  connected  with  the  church,  and  a 
Sunday-school  is  maintained.  The  congregation  is 
considerably  enlarged  during  the  , summer  and  autumn 
mouths  by  transient  residents  in  the  town,  many  of 
whom  are  of  that  faith. 

The  Ro.man  C.xtholk;  Churph. — The  preaching 
of  this  faith  appears  to  have  been  established  in  Lex- 
ington nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  or  about  1865. 
At  first,  services  were  held  in  private  houses,  by 
Father  John  Qualey,  now  of  Woburn.  The  move- 
ment was  organized  as  a  mission  annexed  to  the 
church  in  Arlington,  and  ministered  to  by  the  priest 
of  that  j)ari3h.  When  the  Universalist  meeting-bouse 
in  East  Lexington  wft.s  sold,  it  was  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  mission  and  worship  was  held  there  until 
the  ereciion  of  a  church  building  at  the  central  vil 
lage  in  1876.  The  mission  steadily  grew  in  numbers 
and  activity  under  successive  ]>riests,  among  whom 
was  Fr.  Harkina,  now  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
wajj  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  the  people, — 
and  Fr.  Sheelian,  his  sncces-sor.  In  1S8G  the  mission 
was  detached  from  the  .4rlin>.'t<ni  Parish  and  organ- 
ized as  a  church  under  Fr.  P.  Kavanaugh,  who  w;is 
ordained  and  placed  in  charge  that  year,  and  who 
still  ministers  to  this  people.  At  the  same  time  a 
mission  in  Bedford  was  organized  and  attached  to  the 
Lexington  Parish,  to  which  Fr.  Kavanaugh,  also  min- 
isters, holding  services  in  both  places  each  Sunday. 
The  church  edifice  in  Lexington  is  a  large  wooden 
structure,  of  Gothic  architecture,  substantially  built, 
in  the  basement  of  which  the  services  have  been  held 
The  audience-room  above  in  now  being  finished  and 
will  be  spacious  and  handsome,  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  700.  The  church  building  occupies  a  pleasant 
and  prominent  site  on  Monument  Street,  a  little  west  ot 
the  Common,  and  has  large  grounds  around  it.  Near 
it  is  a  parsonage  erected  in  1885,  and  occupied  by  Fr. 
Kavanaugh.  The  church  numbers  about  lUO  families, 
and  the  congregation  is  undoubtedly  the  largest 
and  the  mo?t  regular  in  attendance  of  any  in  town, 
A  temperance  society  is  connected 'with  it  which 
holds  its  meetings  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  of 
each  month.  The  church  has  been  very  active  in 
various  enterprises  to  raise  money  for  the  completion 
of  its  meeting-house,  and  its  people  have  been  mo.st 
generous  and  successful  in  their  ettbrts.    They  cherish 


the  expectation  of  being  soou  rewarded  with  an  at- 
tractive and  commodious  pl.ace  of  worship. 


CHAPTER  XLVIU. 
LEXING  TOy—[  <  ■onlinuf,!)- 

MI.-irKLI..\M;ol>-. 

IniH'ST1!IES. — Lexington  hnn  uhvavs  been  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  At  the  beginning  it  wa.s 
known  a.sTbe  Farms,  and  it  has  remained  almost  ex- 
clusively a  community  nf  farmers  nutil  within  the 
last  twenty  year.-;,  during  which  time  a  considerable 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  )>opulati<»u  of  ]>e<>ple 
engaged  in  busine*?  in  Bo.ston  and  other  cities,  who 
now  make  it  their  home.  The  products  of  the  farms 
are  chiefly  hay,  vegetable*',  fruit  and  milk.  In  the 
production  of  milk  it  stands  among  the  highcsi,  if 
not  the  highest  in  the  United  ."states,  as  .-ihowu  by  the 
census  of  1S80,  when  it  reached  a  touil  <if  72I.UOO 
gallons.  A  large  tjiiantity  in  -^ent  fnmi  the  railrnad 
statiou  in  the  central  village  l<i  Boston.  .Some  of 
this,  however,  is  gathered  in  from  the  adjoin inj: 
towns.  But  the  numht-r  of  men  and  teams  et)g:iged 
in  collecting  milk  from  the  farni«  and  retailing  it  to 
customers  in  Boston,  Cambridge, Somerville,  Woburn, 
Xewton  aml'Waltham,  is  very  large.  ludei-d.  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  uio>:t  ]ironiii)ent  industry  of  Uie 
town.  On  .some  of  the  farui.s  there  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cows,  kept  for  making  milk.  The  exten- 
sive production  of  milk,  of  conr.se,  caiisfH  a  laige 
consumption  of  hay  and  gr.ain,  and  much  of  Ihiy  is 
brought  into  the  town  from  other  States.  It  is  a 
branch  of  farming  which  t-ontinnally  enricJies  and 
improves  the  land,  prejwring  it  t<>  yield  more  .ibund- 
ant  crops  of  hay  .and  vejfetablea.  Con.iitlernble 
quantities  of  fertilizer  are  usetl,  and  the  manure 
wagons  are  running  half  the  ye.ar  bringing  the  pro- 
duct of  the  city  stables  to  infrea.se  the  fertility  of  the 
fields.  Lexington  farms,  on  the  whole,  are  well 
tilled,  and  rank  among  the  most  productive  in  .Mid- 
dlesex County.  What  profit  is  received  from  this 
industry  in  our  town  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Few- 
farmers  keep  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  a  manner  which  makes  it  easy  to  form  ,nny  e.s(i- 
mate  of  the  balance.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  profit  is  small  and  uncertain.  The  higher 
wages  paid  farm  laborers,  the  large  incre.ise  of  taxe**, 
the  severe  competition  with  the  firms  of  the  West 
and  the  vegetable  gardens  of  the  .South,  bear  hard 
on  the  farmers  of  New  England  and  reduce  their 
profi'>.a  to  the  minimum.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
farmers  are  living  in  better  style  than  ever  before; 
their  dwellings  are  more  comfortable,  their  stock  is 
better  housed  and  cared  for,  their  tools  and  vehicles 
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are  more  costly  aud  convenient,  their  fields  more 
productive  and  their  life  more  enjoyable  than  that 
of  the  farmers  of  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and 
large  towns.  They  may  not  be  growing  rich  as  rap- 
idly as  some  others,  but  thtir  condition  is  certainly 
improving,  and  their  life  probably  has  in  it  as  much 
freedom  and  happiness  as  that  of  any  class  in  the 
country. 

There  has  never  been  much  manufacturing  in 
Lexington.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  very  little  water-power ;  none,  indeed,  that  is 
permanent  and  reliable.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
town  we  find  that  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  were 
built  on  Vine  Brook  and  Munroe  Brook,  and  for  a 
long  time  were  maintained  there.  A  saw-mill  was 
erected  near  East  Lexington  as  early  as  1650,  proba- 
bly by  Edward  Winship,  who  owned  large  tracts  of 
laml  in  that  vicinity,  a  portion  of  which  is  still 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  descendants.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  saw-mills  erected  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  privilege  was  occu- 
pied by  a  mill  or  a  shop  of  some  kind  until  quite  re- 
cently, when  the  construction  of  the  Arlington  water- 
works rendered  it  no  longer  available.  Other  mills 
for  simple  mechanical  work  have  been  built  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  town.  Near  the  Burlington  line, 
on  Vine  Brook,  is  a  privilege  used  for  a  long  period 
to  run  a  grist  and  saw-mill ;  but  all  these  have  been 
abandoned,  and  now  there  is  no  mill  in  Lexington  of 
aii\  kind  run  by  water-power.  In  the  east  village 
formerly  an  extensive  business  was  carried  on  in  the 
dressing  of  furs.  Mr.  Ambrose  Morrill  was  engaged 
in  it  for  about  forty  years,  employing  many  people, 
and  Mr.  Eli  Robbins  carried  on  the  same  business  for 
a  time.  The  tanning  of  leather  on  a  small  scale  was 
likewise  established  in  that  village,  but  was  long 
since  given  up.  None  of  these  industries  now  remain 
in  the  town. 

The  principal  manufacturing  establishment  in 
Lexington  now  is  that  of  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Merriam 
for  making  atrip  or  ribbon  trimmings.  His  manu- 
factory is  on  Oakland  Street,  a  one-story  building, 
200  feet  in  length,  erected  in  1882.  The  business 
was  originally  established  in  Charlestown  in  1857, 
where  it  was  conducted  for  more  than  twenty  five 
years  under  the  firm  8t3'le  of  Merriam  &  Norton. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Norton,  in  1880,  Mr.  Merriam 
purchased  his  interest,  and,  erecting  a  convenient 
building  for  the  purpose,  removed  the  business  to 
Lexington,  which  had  previously  been  his  home  for 
some  twelve  years  or  more.  The  articles  made  at  this 
establishment  embrace  a  great  variety  of  goods 
adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
and  articles  of  clothing,  and  are  auxiliary  to  many 
other  industries.  They  are  made  from  fancy  leather, 
morocco  and  textile  fabrics  of  various  kinds.  The 
eatablishment  is  raid  to  be  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  country.    Its  goods  find  a 


ready  market  not  only  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  foreign  countries.  The  warehouse  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  these  goods  is  located  on 
High  Street,  Boston.  From  thirty  to  thirty-five 
hands  are  employed  in  this  establishment  at  the 
present  time.  About  half  a  million  square  feet  of 
fine  leather  and  morocco,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  including  enameled  cloth,  sile- 
sia  and  fine  cambric,  are  used  in  this  manufactory  an- 
nually, producing  about  eighteen  million  yards  of 
goods.  Mr.  Merriam  has  associated  with  him  in  the 
management  of  the  business  his  two  sons,  N.  H.  and 
E.  P.  Merriam.  The  work  in  the  factory  is  light  and 
pleasant,  and  many  women  and  girls  are  employed 
who  make  excellent  wages  after  learning  to  do  it. 

The  Lexington  Gear  Works,  belonging  to  Mr. 
George  B.  Grant,  have  been  recently  established  in  a 
building  on  Fletcher  Street,  erected  for  the  purpose. 
This  establishment  manufactures  all  kinds  of  iron 
and  brass  gearing,  from  that  having  a  diameter  of  an 
inch  to  that  of  six  feet.  The  business  requires  a 
large  amount  of  costly  machinery  and  the  best  skilled 
labor.  Mr.  Grant  is  an  educated  and  practical  me- 
chanic, and  has  built  up  an  extensive  business  in 
Boston,  where  his  works  were  originally  established, 
and  where  the  larger  portion  of  them  still  remain. 
The  plant  in  Lexington  is  now  doing  well,  and  he  is 
receiving  constant  orders  from  many  other  depart- 
ments of  machinery  business.  He  makes  it  a  spe- 
cialty, and  the  manufacture  of  gears  is  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection.  It  is  designed  to  gradually 
enlarge  the  business  by  adding  a  foundry  for  the  cast- 
ings and  other  branches  to> make  it  more  complete. 
It  bids  fair  to  bring  considerable  business  to  the  town 
and  add  many  skillful  mechanics  to  the  population. 

The  Lexington  Grain-Mill  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Whitcher  ia 
located  near  the  central  railroad  station,  and  does  a 
large  business  in  preparing  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
feed  for  market.  This  business  has  been  establislicd 
for  several  years,  and  has  been  steadily  enlarged  un- 
til an  extensive  trade  has  been  built  up  in  supplying 
the  surrounding  country.  A  steam  mill  was  erected 
a  few  years  since,  and  large  quantities  of  grain  are 
ground  and  retailed  to  the  farmers  of  this  and  the  ad- 
joining towns. 

Near  the  grain-mill  is  the  lumber-yard  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Muzzy,  where  all  kinds  of  lumber  and 
building  material  are  kept  on  sale.  This  business  has 
been  steadily  growing,  until  it  has  become  quite  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous.  It  has  stimulated  building 
enterprises  in  the  town,  bringing  the  frames  of  houses 
and  barns  directly  from  the  mills  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  rendering  their  erection  more  expe- 
ditious and  economical.  A  large  amount  of  building 
has  been  done  in  Lexington  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  Mr.  Muzzy  has  been  prompt  and  earnest  in  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  builders.  The  outlook  for  continued 
and  enlarging  prosperity  in  his  business  appears  most 
encouraging.  He  has  recently  associated  with  him  as 
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a  special  parLiior  Mr.  J.  W.  Skillings,  of  Winchoster, 
a  inaii  long  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  bufiinoHs  valuable  experience. 

Ill  the  central  village  of  Lexington  there  are  tliree 
retail  grocery-stores,  two  dry -goods  and  notion-stores, 
two  tin  and  sheet-iron  shops  united  with  a  general 
plumbing  business,  one  dealing  in  furnaces  and 
stoves,  two  meat-shops,  also  running  peddling  carts, 
one  harness  and  hardware-store,  one  boot  and  shoe 
store,  with  a  newsdealer's  department,  and  one  drug- 
store, two  wheelwright-shops  and  two  blacksmith- 
sliops.  These  comprise  the  chief  business  establish- 
ments of  the  place.  In  East  Lexington  there  are  two 
retail  stores,  two  blacksmith-shops,  a  meat  market 
and  a  post-office.  In  the  east  village  there  is  a  pop- 
ulation of  several  hundred.  They  are  engaged  in 
gathering  up  and  retailing  milk,  in  raising  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  the  city  markets,  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants  and  flowers,  and  in  such  industries  as  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Several  of  the  neighboring 
farms  and  residences  are  the  country-seats  of  men  do- 
ing business  in  Boston.  The  diversified  and  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  this  section  of  the  town  makes  it 
desirable  for  summer  homes  or  for  permanent  resi- 
dences. 

The  Hotels  of  Lexington. — Three-fourths  of  a 
century  ago,  when  the  travel  was  by  stage-coaches  and 
all  transportation  of  freight  by  teams,  the  taverns  of 
this  town  were  numerous  and  well  patronized.  The 
principal  thoroughfares  were  liberally  planted  with 
them,  and  elderly  peo]ile  call  to  mind  no  less  than 
twelve,  where  good  cheer  was  provided  for  man  and 
beast.  In  all  these,  of  caursc,  .spirituous  liquors  were 
sold,  and  also  at  the  grocery-stores,  numbering  five  or 
six.  But  the  old  taverns  were  obliged  to  pull  down 
their  signs  and  close  their  doors  soon  after  the  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  was  heard  in  our  land. 

Lexington  now  has  but  four  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment, viz.:  the  Willard  House,  in  East  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  Russell  House,  the  Massachusetts  House 
and  the  Monument  House  in  the  centre  village. 
Three  of  these, — the  Willard,  the  Russell  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House — are  chiefly  patronized  by  summer 
visitors,  of  whom  there  are  considerable  numbers  dur- 
ing the  season.  They  are  well  kept,  and  families  from 
the  city  often  come  here  for  a  quiet  country  home 
many  years  in  succession.  People  in  feeble  health, 
or  exhausted  by  over-work,  find  the  atmosphere  pure 
and  bracing,  and  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  often 
proves  wonderfully  invigorating.  To  sickly  children 
especially  the  Lexington  air  and  life  is  stimulating 
and  healthful.  Thus  the  hotels  are  generally  well 
patronized,  and  are  sometimes  filled  to  overflowing 
with  guests.  The  Massachusetts  House  receives  that 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  identical  building 
erected  by  the  State  at  Philadelphia  for  the  accom- 
modation of  its  officials  and  people  at  the  Centennial. 
It  was  purchased  of  the  State  by  Mr.  Muzzy,  taken 
down  and  brought  to  this  place,  where  it  was  re- 


erected  and  fitted  up  as  a  hotel.  It  remains,  however, 
very  much  as  it  was  originally,  both  without  and 
within,  and  with  an  adjoining  house  allbrds  jjlcasant 
rooms  lor  many,  guests.  Jf  the  old  taverns  have  dis- 
appeared, so  also  have  many  of  the  old  customs  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Spirituous  liquors  are  Jio  longer 
sold  under  the  protection  of  law  in  Lexington.  A 
strong  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  no  license,  and 
at  the  last  municipal  election  it  gave  the  emphatic 
majority  of  200  votes. 

IvEXiNdTON  Savings  Bank. — This  institution  was 
incorporated  in  1871.  It  began  in  a  small  way  and 
has  been  steadily  gaining  in  favor  among  all  classes 
of  people.  The  management  from  the  start  has  been 
of  the  most  economical  and  conservative  character. 
Its  officers  have  served  the  depositors  for  the  most 
part  without  compensation.  Mr.  George  W.  Robinson, 
the  president  from  the  beginning,  has  devoted  much 
time  to  its  affairs  and  always  declined  to  accept  anj' 
compensation.  The  treasurer  has  been  paid  a  small 
salary,  but  the  whole  cost  of  management  for  1889 
barely  reached  .$500,  with  785  open  accounts  and  de- 
posits, including  the  guarantee  fund  of  $200,000.  The 
institution  has  paid  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  semi- 
annual dividends  for  many  years,  besides  steadily 
adding  to  the  guarantee  fund.  The  investments  are 
chiefly  in  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  this  and  neigh- 
boring towns.  Many  of  the  depositors  are  laboring 
men  and  girls  at  service  in  families.  As  a  means  of 
encouraging  habits  of  industry  and  forethought,  the 
savings  bank  has  had  a  most  salutary  influence.  In 
this  way  it  has  done  much  in  helping  laborers  to  buy 
land  and  make  pleasapt  homes  for  themselves.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  workingmen  of  the  town  pos- 
sess such  homes,  and  are  sober,  pro-'perons,  respect- 
able people.  The  savings  bank  occupies  a  room  in 
the  town  building  and  is  open  on  the  afternoons  of 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  each  week. 

Water- Works. — Town  water  is  sup|)lied  by  the 
Lexington  Wafer  Company,  a  priv.ate  enterprise,  in- 
corporated in  1881.  About  five  miles  of  mains  have 
been  laid  in  the  streets  running  through  Main  Street 
nearly  to  the  Arlington  line.  The  water  is  taken 
from  wells  in  a  meadow  at-  the  foot  of  Concord  Hill, 
half  a  mile  southwest  of  the  central  village.  In  addi- 
tion to  two  large  wells  dug  for  the  purpose,  an  arte- 
sian well  has  recently  been  drilled  to  the  depth  of  185 
feet,  of  which  175  feet  is  in  solid  rock.  This  has  a 
diameter  of  six  inches  and  has  been  tested  by  forty- 
eight  hours'  consecutive  pumping,  which  drew  a  large 
number  of  gallons  per  minute  without  exhausting  the 
supply.  From  these  wells  the  water  is  pumped  into 
a  stand-pipe  having  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  60,000 
gallons,  and  standing  at  an  elevation  of  143  feet  above 
the  pumping  station,  and  giving  a 'pressure  of  sixty 
cubic  feet  per  square  inch  at  the  town  hall,  half  a  mile 
distant.  The  town  is  supplied  with  fifty-one  hydrants 
for  fire  purposes  under  contract  with  the  company,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  about  $1400.    The  water  is  taken 
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by  abouc  25(1  consumers  and  75,OtKi  gallons  are  sup- 
plied daily.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  .itand.s 
near  the  top  of  their  list  for  purity.  The  supply  has 
been  largely  increased  by  the  artesian  well,  and  is  now 
considered  ample  for  the  wants  of  the  town  for  many 
■  years  to  come. 

Closely  related  to  a  supply  of  pure  water  is  a  sys- 
tem of  drainage.    At  present  the  drainage  of  the  cen- 
tre village  is  into  Vine  and  North  Brooks  ;  but  this 
i.-i  not  suScient  or  satisfactory.    A  competent  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  by  the  town  to  consider 
the  subject  carefully  and  report  a  system  of  drainage 
for   consideration.     This   committee  have   had  a 
thorough  survey  made  and  have  examined  different 
methods  of  dispKJsin^;  of  sewage.    The  plans  which 
s>eeiii  most  feasible  are  two:  first,  a  sy.stem  of  dispos- 
ing of  it  at  some  central  point  by  means  of  purifica- 
tion through  chemical  agency  ;  the  other  to  make 
counection  with  the  Mystic  Valley  sewerage  system 
through  Arlington.    The  first  cost  of  the  latter  plan 
will  be  heavy,  but  in  the  end  it  may  be  thecheaper,  for, 
when  once  completed,  the  annual  expense  uf  mainte-  ' 
nance  will  be  light ;   whereas  the  former  method, 
though  not  very  expensive  at  firdt,  will  require  a  con-  ; 
siderable  annual  expenditure.    The  committee  will 
be  able  soon  to  report  the  method,  in  their  judgment,  i 
best  fitted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  ca.-*e,  and  the  I 
town  will  be  called  upon  to  take  final  action  upon  ' 
this  important  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  but  an  etC-  | 
cieut  system  will  be  adopted  and  put  in  operation  as  • 
speedily  as  possible.    The  subject  is  one  of  vital  in-  ] 
terest  to  a  large  proportion  <if  the  inhabitaiib'.  | 
The  txAs"  (.'iiiiPAXY. — This  comp.-my  was  incorpor-  ; 
att-d  in  1S74  with  a  capital  of  $-Jii,<kK>,  taken  largely  ' 
by  citizen?  of  the  town.    The  jra-<  i>  iiiadc  from  crude 
pfiroli'um  by  the  flenlovv  i>roci-ss.    It  gives  a  gas  of 
great  brilliancy  and  of  about  thirty  caiuile-power 
agaiust  eighteen  candle-power  for  coal  gas.     Tlie  ■ 
consumption  l*  small  and  only  about  one  and  a  tjuar-  i 
ter  million  feet  are  manufactured  annually.    The  ' 
compauy  has  laid  four  miles  of  mains  on  the  priuci-  ' 
pal  streeti*  and  supplies  the  Town-Hall,  the  churches,  i 
the  stores,  the  hotels,  the  railroad  station  and  about  ' 
10<)  families,  besides  i-ighty-five  street  lamps.    It  has 
not  been  a  financial  success  thu.'*  far,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  works  were  once  destroyed  by  tire,  and 
the  mains  at  first  laid  were  of  wood,  coated  with  as-  ' 
phaltUDi,  which  proved  a  thilure  and  had  to  he  re-  . 
placed  with  iron  pipe,  causing  a  considerable  addi-  i 
lional  expense.    Experiments  are  now  being  made  to 
manufacture  a  gas  of  hss  candle-p<jwer,  which  can  be 
furnished  at  less  cost  to  the  consumer.    The  cost  at 
present  appears  to  be  high,  but  owing  to  its  greater 
illuminating  power  it  is  doubtful  if  the  actual  cost  is  : 
more  than  coal-gas  affording  the  same  amount  of 
light. 

The  Pi/sT-iJFFK  E. — At  first  the  centre  post-office  j 
was  kept  in  the  Jlerriam  hou^e,  on  the  east  side  of  i 


the  Common,  or  rather  in  a  small  room  attached  to 
the  house  and  still  standing.  It  remained  there  and 
in  the  store  of  the  Merriams  for  a  long  period.  The 
hoase  being  used  as  a  tavern,  and  near  to' the  meeting- 
house, made  the  place  convenient  for  the  people  of 
the  town.  The  post-office  was  open  for  an  hour  at 
noon  on  Sunday  to  accommodate  people  living  away 
from  the  village.  Afterwards  Mr.  John  Davis  was 
appointed  postmaster,  and  he  removed  the  office  to 
his  house  on  Main  Street,  opposite  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. Here  it  remained  for  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Davis  continued  in  charge. 
After  his  removal  Mr.  L.  G.  Babcock  was  appointed 
postmaster  and  has  held  the  office  up  to  the  present 
time,  now  more  than  twenty-three  years.  Mr.  Bab- 
cock was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and 
saw  hard  service  in  the  Western  Army.  He  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  and 
remained  all  night  on  the  field,  his  garments  frozen 
to  the  ground  in  his  own  blood.  His  administration 
of  the  office  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and 
in  the  political  changes  of  these  twenty  years  there 
has  been  no  disposition  to  seek  his  removal.  The 
oHice  is  now  a  third-class  money-order  office,  and  the 
business  is  steadily  increasing.  The  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  matter  received  per  month  averages  15,000^ 
through  the  year,  and  the  number  sent  out  amounts 
to  12,000  pieces. 

The  Lexlngtox  Historical  Society.— This  so- 
ciety was  organized  in  March,  188l>,  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  an  iuLerest  in  local  history  and  pre- 
serving important  matter  relating  thereto  in  danger 
I  if  being  lost  and  forgotten.  It  faaa  a  membership  of 
men  and  women  amounting  now  to  more  thau  200. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
the  months  of  October,  December,  .January,  March 
and  .\pril,  and  special  meetings  as  business  may  re- 
>|uire,  when  papers  are  read  by  the  members  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  town,  and  to 
families  belonging  to  the  town,  with  occasional  papers 
of  a  broader  scope.  The  admission  fee  i.s  one  dollar 
and  the  annual  due  fifty  cent?.  The  society  haa  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  its  proceediiigs  and  of  papers  read 
by  some  of  iLs  members,  making  a  hook  of  250  pages, 
with  pictures  of  the  first  school-bouse  of  the  town,  of 
the  second  and  third  meeting-houses,  of  the  old  Mun- 
roe  tavern,  and  of  the  old  academy  building.  The 
papers  contain  much  valuable  information  concern- 
ing some  of  the  most  prominent  events  and  indi- 
viduals connected  with  Lexington  history.  The 
targe  and  striking  picture  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
in  the  Town- Hall  by  Henry  Sandham,  costing  $4000, 
was  purchased  and  bung  there  by  the  society,  the 
money  being  raised  by  subscription  through  the  so- 
licitation of  the  members.  Some  valuable  relic-s  illus- 
trating the  life  of  our  ancestors  and  the  events  of  our 
history  have  been  given  to  the  society  and  are  care- 
fully preserved;  books  also  and  pamphlets  that  relate 
to  important  matters.   The  society  has  held  memorial 
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services  annually  on  the  anniveraary  of  tbe  battle  of 
Lexington,  at  which  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  were  present  and  lessons  of  patriotism  incul- 
cated. On  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton's visit  to  Lexington,  November  o,  1889,  the  occa- 
sion was  observed  by  a  banquet  at  the  Russell  House 
with  appropriate  songs  and  speeches.  It  was  an 
evening  of  great  interest  and  was  heartily  enjoyed  by 
a  large  company.  Thus  the  society  has  done  and  is 
doing  an  important  work  in  stimulating  the  study  of 
local  history  and  preserving  valuable  knowledge  and 
memorials  of  the  past  that  were  likely  to  be  left 
behind  and  forgotten. 

The  Field  and  Gakde.v  ClI'b. — This  organiza- 
tion was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  well- 
kept  side-walks,  borders,  yards  and  lawna ;  planting 
trees  along  the  highways,  and  taking  care  of  public 
grounds.  It  has  a  membership  of  fifty  men  and  wo- 
men, who  pay  an  annual  due  for  the  objects  of  the 
society — one  dollar  for  gentlemen  and  fifty  cents  for 
ladies.  The  members  have  accomplished  a  good  deal 
in  various  directions  for  village  improvement,  secur- 
ing appropriations  from  the  town  for  concrete  walks 
and  street-crossings;  caring  for  shade-trees  along  the 
roads,  and  inducing  people  to  keep  their  grounds  in 
order.  The  care  of  the  Common  has  been  given  up 
to  the  club  by  the  town  and  appropriations  made  an- 
nually to  be  expended  by  them  in  keeping  it  in  the 
beat  possible  condition.  There  has  been  a  great 
change  for  the  better  in  tbe  appearance  of  the  town 
in  the  last  ten  years,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the 
attention  which  has  been  calletl  to  these  matters  by 
the  Field  and  Garden  Club.  The  road-sides  have 
been  improved  and  much  has  been  done  in  making 
concrete  walfcs.  A  public  taste  has  been  fostered  for 
adorning  yards  and  grounds  with  flowering  plants 
and  shrubs,  and  this  taste  is  constantly  increasing, 
making  the  town  more  beautiful  and  attractive.  The 
Field  and  Garden  Club  has  also  done  a  good  work  by 
contracting  with  nurseries  for  ornamental  trees  at 
wholesale  rates  and  disposing  of  them  to  the  people 
of  the  town  at  cost,  thus  encouraging  the  planting  of 
trees  by  everybody.  It  ha-s  also  secured  favorable  ac- 
tion from  the  town  in  regard  to  the  location  of  side- 
walks, so  as  to  leave  a  border  for  grass  and  trees  be- 
tween the  walk  and  the  ro.ad-bed,  adding  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  roads.  In  these  and  other  ways  this 
organization  has  proved  a  public  benefit. 

There  are  several  social  and  secret  societies  in  the 
town  which  appear  to  be  in  a  fairly  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

Tbe  Hiram  Lodge  of  Masons  was  formed  more 
than  a  century  ago  and  contained  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  town.  A  hall  was  obtained  and  fitted  up 
for  their  use  in  the  old  Munroe  tavern,  where  their 
meetings  were  held.  Owing  to  the  death  or  removal 
of  many  of  the  members,  the  lodge  became  much 
weakened  and  was  finally  transferred  to  West  Cam- 


bridge, (now  .\rlingtou),  where  it  i<3  active  and  flour- 
ishing. Subsequeutly  the  Simon  W.  RoBix.-iOX 
Lodge  of  Masons  was  organized  here  and  now  num- 
bers about  sixty  members.  It  appears  to  he  well  sus- 
tained and  is  the  means  of  much  usefulness  in  the 
community. 

The  Axcie.vt  Ordfjk  of  Uxitkd  Woiikmex,  In- 
dependence Lodge,  No.  4-'i,  was  chartered  in  Septem- 
ber, 1882.  This  organization  has  a  hall  where  the 
meetings  are  held,  in  Norri»  Block,  and  numhers 
forty-one  members. 

The  LExiN<,Toy  Yorxfi  Men'.-?  ("ATUoi.rc  Ly- 
t'EUii  has  been  recently  formed  for  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement.  They  have  a  hall  in  a  new 
building  lately  erected  on  JIain  Street,  and  a  mem- 
bership of  thirty.  It  promises  to  be  an  orgacizatiou 
of  great  helpfulness  to  the  members,  and  has  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  Father  Kavanauirli,  of  the  Caih  - 
olic  Church. 

Besides  these  societies,  there  are  two  or  three  finan- 
cial clubs  among  the  young  men,  whf>ae  object  is  the 
saving  and  safe  investment  of  their  earnings.  These 
organizations  are  carefully  managed  and  have  been 
eminently  successful  iu  their  plans. 

There  are  two  book  clubs,  whose  object  is  the  tak- 
ing of  papers  and  magazines  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers. A  large  number  of  tbe  leading  periodicals  »f 
this  country  and  of  England  are  subscribed  for  and 
passed  from  house  to  house  each  week,  thu.s  bringing 
within  the  reach  of  many  familiea  the  best  reading 
of  the  time.  Women's  clubs  for  mutual  iraprovemeut, 
where  books  are  read  and  discussed  by  the  member.-', 
and  lectures  upon  subjects  of  literary  interest  are 
given,  form  a  striking  feature  of  Lexington  society. 
There  are  .several  of  these  organizations,  and  an  ele- 
vating and  refining  influence  goe^  out  from  them  into 
many  homes. 

X  male  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
leader,  ha-*  been  maintained  for  several  years,  and 
many  fine  concerts  have  been  given.  The  town  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  musical  Uilent,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  and  the  male  chorus  has  done  much 
to  develop  it  and  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  good 
music  in  the  community. 

Municipal  Statistics. — The  assessor's  valuation 
of  Lexington  for  1880  was  $3,19.'1,000,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  was  $42,000,  making  a  rate  of  §12.70  on  a  thou- 
sand. Total  number  of  tax-payers  was  1233,  of 
whom  498  paid  a  poll-tax  only.  The  number  of 
dwelling-houses  was  590.  Number  of  horses,  549. 
Number  of  cows,  1248.  Marriages  registered  during 
the  year,  16;  whole  number  of  births,  50;  whole 
number  of  deaths,  60. 

Tbe  town  holds  some  important  trust  funds  for 
charitable  objects.  Besides  that  of  Gary  Library, 
already  noticed,  it  has  a  cemetery  fund  amounting  to 
nearly  S3000,  fur  the  perpetual  care  of  burial  lots  iu 
the  town  burying-grounds ;  the  Bridge  fund,  founded 
by  Samuel  Bridge,  amounting  to  $4000,  for  the  assist- 
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ance  of  deserving  persons  not  in  the  alms-house. 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  fund,  however,  came  from  the 
estate  of  Mi-s.  Elizabeth  Gerry,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Whitcomb,  of  this  town;  there  being  no  relatives 
near  enough  to  claim  it,  the  State  became  the  legal 
heir,  but,  on  the  petition  of  people  of  the  town,  it 
was  turned  over  to  Lexington,  and  given  to  the 
Bridge  fiind.  The  Gammell  fund  of  $500,  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Jonas  Gammell,  the  income  to,  be  used  for 
supplying  additional  comforts  for  the  sick  and  aged 
at  the  alms-house.  These  funds  are  in  charge  of 
committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  in- 
come is  used  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
donors. 

The  Old  Families  of  Lexington. — The  Bridge 
family,  long  numerous,  and  very  prominent,  both  in 
municipal  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  no  longer  rep- 
resented by  any  male  descendant  of  that  name.  The 
Bowman  family,  which,  for  several  generations,  occu- 
pied a  leading  position  in  society,  and  some  of  whose 
members  long  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  town, 
has  become  extinct,  and  the  old  homestead  has  long 
been  in  the  possession  of  strangers.  The  Marrett 
family,  descendants  of  President  Dunater,  of  Har- 
vard University,  from  which  have  sprung  noted  min- 
isters, lawyers  and  statesmen,  have  no  representative 
in  Lexington  to-day,  and  nothing  but  a  cellar-hole 
now  marks  the  place  where  they  lived.  The  Hastings 
family  has  no  one  representing  that  name,  long 
honored  with  the  confidence  of  the  people,  though 
the  old  homestead  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Miss 
Alice  B.  Gary,  daughter  of  Maria  Hastings  Gary,  who 
did  80  much  for  the  improvement  of  Lexington.  The 
Tidd  family  was  among  the  earliest  settlers,  and,  for 
a  long  period,  maintaiued  an  honorable  position  in 
the  town,  and  rendered  good  service  to  the  schools 
and  churches,  but  it  has  wholly  disappeared,  and  the 
house  which  they  occupied  for  200  years  has  fallen  to 
decay.  The  Ghandlers  were  formerly  numerous  and 
influential,  both  in  political  and  military  affairs,  but 
only  a  very  few  persons  bearing  the  name  now  re- 
main among  us.  Thus,  two  and  a  half  centuries  have 
witnessed  great  changes ;  many  families  becoming 
extinct,  and  the  descendants  of  others  removing  to 
the  new  States  and  cities  of  the  West,  spreading  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  country. 

Other  families  of  the  early  inhabitants  are  still 
strongly  rooted  in  the  soil,  though  sending  ont  shoots 
that  have  become  vigorous  and  fruitful  in  distant 
places.  Among  these  are  the  Munroea,  the  Cutlers, 
the  Browns,  the  Reeds,  the  Harringtons,  the  Lockes, 
the  Wellingtons,  the  Muzzys,  the  Parkers,  the  Fiskes, 
the  Smiths  and  others  who,  in  the  two  centuries  and 
more  of  our  history,  have  maintained  their  position 
in  the  town,  and  are  still  strong  in  numbers  and  vig- 
orous in  activity. 

Many  new  families  have  come  in  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  make  good  the  places  of  those 
who  have  disappeared,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 


character  of  the  people  has  suffered  no  deterioration 
by  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  Lexington  society  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  enterprise  of  its  people,  their 
interest  in  learning,  their  concern  for  the  good  name 
of  the  town,  their  devotion  to  its  historic  associations, 
their  readiness  to  reach  out  the  helping  hand  to  those 
in  distress,  and  their  fidelity  in  the  support  of  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  were  never  more  earnest 
and  hearty  than  they  are  to-day.  And  we  may  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  a  future  of  permanent  growth 
and  substantial  prosperity.  The  coming  generations 
are  sure  to  be  imbued  still  more  with  the  spirit  of  the 
fathers,  and  do  no  discredit  to  the  old  historic  town. 


BIOGEAPIIICAL. 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  MUNROE. 

Colonel  William  Munroe  was  a  direct  descendant 
in  the  fourth  generation  from  the  emigrant,  William 
Munroe,  who  settled  in  Lexington  (then  Cambridge 
Farms)  about  1660,  and  who  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1652.  The  family  was  of  Scotch 
origin,  and,  taking  up  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  town,  where  for  genera- 
tions they  resided,  the  district  came  to  be  known  as 
Scotland,  a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Col- 
onel William  was  born  in  1742,  and  received  the 
name  of  his  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather, 
a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Lexing- 
ton family  down  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years;  by  men  living  within  a 
mile  of  the  original  settler's  home.  Much  of  the 
land  taken  up  by  the  first  William  still  remains  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  showing  how  firmly 
rooted  the  Munroes  have  been  in  Lexington  soil. 
Colonel  William  was  orderly  sergeant  of  Captain 
Parker's  company  of  minute-men.  On  the  evening 
of  the  18lh  of  April,  1775,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  guard  of  eight  men  at  the  house  of  Parson 
Clarke  to  protect  Hancock  and  Adams  who  were 
spending  the  night  there.  After  the  alarm  of  Paul 
Revere  he  conducted  them  to  a  place  of  safety  about 
two  miles  distant  and  returned  in  season  to  form  the 
line  of  minute-men  on  the  Common  before  the  British 
attack.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  war,  at  Cambridge  on  the  17th  of  June, 
in  the  siege  of  Boston  and  in  the  northern  army 
which  captured  Burgoyne,  where  he  was  lieuten- 
ant in  a  Lexington  company.  After  the  conclusion 
of  peace  he  became  prominent  in  town  affairs,  occu- 
pying the  position  of  selectman  for  nine  years  and 
representing  Lexington  in  the  Legislature  for  two 
years.  He  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  Middlesex 
Militia,  and  marched  his  regiment  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebels  during  Shays'  Insurrection.  In  1822  Colonel 
Munroe  personated  Captain  Parker  in  reacting  the 
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battle  of  Loxington,  forming  tho  lino  of  iniiiute-mon 
wlioro  ho  formed  it  on  that  eventful  evening  forty- 
HBvon  years  before,  and  uwiiig  the  words  of  Captain 
I'arker  to  tlie  men,  which  are  now  inscribed  on  the 
bonldcr  placed  on  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

Colonel  Munroe  kept  the  old  Munroe  tavern,  long 
known  and  popular  as  a  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment. Here  General  Washington  and  bis  attendants 
were  received  in  November,  1789,  while  the  President 
was  on  bis  northern  tour,  and  provided  with  a  sump- 
tuous dinner.  The  venerable  house  still  remains  in 
posession  of  his  descendant,  William  A.  Munroe,  a 
grandson,  and  is  little  changed  from  its  appearance  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  used  as  a  hospital 
by  the  retreating  British  army  on  the  19th  of  April, 
after  coming  within  the  lines  of  Percy's  reinforce- 
ments, and  before  leaving  it  they  piled  up  the  furni- 
ture in  the  bar-room  and  set  it  on  fire.  Happily  our 
men  were  able  to  extinguish  the  fire  before  much 
damage  was  done. 

Colonel  Munroelived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five  years,  dying  October  30,  1827,  and  leaving  an 
honorable  record  of  service  to  his  native  town  and 
country. 

HON.  FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  a  native  of  South  Berwick,  Maine, 
where  he  was  born  in  1819,  when  the  State  was  still 
a  district  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  son  of  Judge 
Hayes,  of  the  York  County  Probate  Court,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  a  lawyer  of  extensive  prac- 
tice in  that  portion  of  the  State.  The  family  of  Judge 
Hayes  consisted  of  twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  adult  age.  The 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Lord,  a  fam- 
ily some  of  whose  members  were  long  connected  with 
Dartmouth  College.  Thus  Francis  was  born  and 
grew  up  under  conditions  favorable  to  literary  tastes 
and  social  refinement.  He  attended  the  academy  in 
his  native  town,  and  completed  his  preparatory  stud- 
ies at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  entering  Harvard  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  and  graduating  at  twenty. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office, 
and  after  completing  the  usual  course  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  County  bar  of  Boston.  Here  he  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  industry  and  ability  in  his 
profession  and  secured  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice  before  reaching  his  thirtieth  year.  Being 
employed  to  investigate  the  afl^airs  of  an  embarrassed 
railroad,  he  was  so  successful  in  unraveling  its  difficul- 
ties and  placing  it  in  a  sound  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion that  his  reputation  as  a  sagacious  business  man 
was  established  and  he  was  much  sought  after  in  sim- 
ilar cases.  Great  confidence  was  placed  in  bis  judg- 
ment in  railroad  building  and  management.  Large 
enterprises,  involving  the  expenditure  of  many  mil- 
lions, were  placed  in  his  bands.  He  was  wonderfully 
successful  in  the  construction  of  new  roads  in  the 
West,  and  in  reorganizing  those  which  had  become 


embarrasHod  and  unremunorative  through  unwino 
management.  Mr.  Jlayes  became  Jleeply  interested 
in  the  colonization  of  Kansas  with  Free  State  men 
when  that  territory  was  organized  and  opened  to  set- 
tlement. He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  which  ac- 
complished much  in  saving  that  State  from  the  con- 
trol of  slaveholders,  and  consecrating  it  to  freedom. 
In  1873  bo  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Leg- 
islature from  Boston,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the 
Upper  House.  He  was  instrumental  in  carrying  through 
a  bill  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories 
and  shops  for  women  and  children  to  ten  hours  per 
day,  and  other  legislation  to  protect  them  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  from  overwork  and  abuse. 
Mr.  Hayes  was  identified  with  the  Republican  party 
from  its  organization,  and  received  the  nomination 
for  Congress  in  the  caucus  of  the  party  for  the  Fifth 
District  in  the  election  of  1884.  He  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  elected  had  not  death  snatched  him 
away  from  the  honors  that  seemed  so  near. 

In  his  Lexington  home  Mr.  Hayes  took  great  de- 
light and  pride.  He  bought  originally  a  few  acres  of 
the  old  Hancock-Clarke  farm  and  gradually  added  to 
it  by  additional  purchases  until  it  became  a  magnifi- 
cent estate  of  more  than  400  acres.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  buying  piece  after  piece  of  adjoining 
land,  laying  out  fields  and  pastures,  planting  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  bringing  together  there  every 
species  of  plant,  shrub  and  tree  fitted  for  the  soil  and. 
climate.  He  showed  fine  taste,  and  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  adorning  the  grounds  with  whatever  is  rare 
and  beautiful  in  nature  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
Under  his  care  and  skill  the  place  became  a  paradise 
of  gardens,  lawns  and  groves. 

For  several  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Playes  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  at  its  exhibitions  his  roses, 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas  won  many  prizes  and 
much  well-deserved  admiration. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  pngaged 
in  erecting  a  noble  mansion  built  out  of  the  field 
stone  on  his  estate  for  his  permanent  residence  in 
Lexington.  This  was  nearly  completed  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  and  sumptuous  dwellings  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  death  occurred  after  a  brief  illness  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1884,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
In  many  ways  he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  in  opening  his  extensive 
and  beautiful  grounds  to  the  people,  thus  providing  a 
public  park  for  their  instruction  and  enjoyment. 


DAVID  HARRINGTON. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Harrington  family  in  this  coun- 
try appears  to  have  been  Robert  Plarrington,  who 
settled  in  Watertown  about  1642.  From  his  thir- 
teen children    have  descended  branches  that  are 
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now  scattered  'throughout  New  England  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  United  States.  When  his 
grandchildren  or  great-grandchildren,  Robert  and 
John,  came  to  Lexington  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine; but  their  names  are  found  upon  the  town 
records  as  early  as  1713.  They  were  cousins,  and 
from  them  have  descended  a  large  number  of  families 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  towns.  Indeed,  the  name 
on  the  town  and  church  records  of  Lexington  is  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  all.  Nor  is  it  a  name  un- 
known to  honorable  events  and  notable  characters  in 
the  history  of  the  town.  Eleven  Harringtons  were 
OQ  the  roll  of  Captain  Parker's  company  of  minute- 
men,  and  two  of  them,  Jonathan  and  Caleb,  were 
killed  in  the  memorable  encounter  on  the  Common, 
April  19,  1775. 

David,  the  subject  of  this  notice  and  the  son  of 
Solomon,  was  born  in  this  town  January  2,  1790.  He 
married,  December  10,  1810,  Elizabeth  Francis,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Sylvester  and  Charles,  and 
one  daughter,  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
J.  Adams,  for  a  long  time  keeper  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  East  Cambridge. 

"  Uncle  David,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  learn- 
ed the  business  of  dressing  furs  under  the  direction 
and  in  the  employ  of  Ambrose  Morrill,  who  had  an 
extensive  establishment  at  East  Lexington.  He  be- 
came an  expert  in  the  preparation  of  furs  for  market, 
and  his  services  were  highly  prized  by  his  employer. 
Here  about  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  passed,  and 
when  Mr.  Morrill  retired  from  business,  "  Uncle  Dav- 
id "  began  the  manufacture  of  peat  in  the  Great 
Meadows,  near  the  village.  In  the  belief  tliat  wood 
in  New  England  was  being  rapidly  exhausted,  and 
that  a  substitute  for  it  must  be  found,  peat  was  re- 
garded as  an  important  article  for  fuel.  Accordingly 
great  preparations  were  made  for  digging  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  market,  and  much  swamp  land  was  bought 
up  for  this  object.  Happily  people's  fears  proved 
groundless,  and  coal  ultimately  took  the  place,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  both  peat  and  wood.  The  manufacture 
of  peat  was  a  losing  business,  and  the  Great  Meadows 
at  East  Lexington  were  finally  abandoned  to  the  town 
of  Arlington,  for  their  water-works  supply.  "Uncle 
David  "  and  the  other  proprietors  were  thus  driven 
out  of  the  old  swamp,  where  for  a  long  period  they 
had  been  producing  this  kind  of  fuel. 

David  Harrington  was  well  known  in  Lexington, 
all  through  his  life,  as  a  man  of  sterling  honesty,  and 
was  much  raspected  by  his  friends  and  fellow-towns- 
men. He  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  a  ripe  old 
age,  and  is  still  pleasantly  remembered  in  the  places 
that  once  knew  him,  but  will  soon  know  him  no  more 
forever. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
STO  W. 

BY  REV,  GEORGE  F.  CLARK. 

The  town  of  Stow  is  situated  in  the  west  part  of 
Middlesex,  and  adjoins  Worcester  County.  It  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  a  little  north  of  west  from  Boston, 
and  nearly  eight  south  of  west  from  Concord.  It  was 
originally  noted  for  two  quite  conspicuous  hills, 
known  as  Pompasittacutt  and  Shabbukin,  which  are 
now  respectively  within  the  bounds  of  Maynard  and 
Harvard.  There  are,  however,  within  its  borders,  at 
the  present  time,  four  hills  from  which  most  charm- 
ing views  can  be  obtained,  viz.:  Spindle,  Marble, 
Birch  and  Pilot  Grove,  all  wiihin  about  a  mile  of  the 
centre  ;  and  the  last,  formerly  called  "  Strong  Water  " 
Hill,  lies  northerly,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
centre  meeting-house,  and  is  crowned  with  a  cluster 
of  beautiful  pines.  There  is  a  lesser  hill  at  the  south- 
easterly part  of  the  town  known  as  "  Boone's"  Hill, 
taking  its  name  from  the  first  settler  who  located 
near  it.  The  principal  stream  of  water  is  the  A  ssabet 
River,  rising  in  or  near  Westboro'  and  flows 
through  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  and  joins  the 
Sudbury  River  at  Concord.  Assabet  Brook,  some- 
times on  the  old  records  called  "  Elzabeth,"  rises  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  near  the  corners  of 
Harvard  and  Boxboro',  and  flows  southerly  around 
the  southern  slope  of  Spindle  Hill,  thence  northerly 
and  easterly,  and  empties  into  the  Assabet  River, 
near  the  line  of  Maynard.  Heath  Hen  Meadow 
Brook  rises  in  the  south  part  of  Boxboro',  flows 
southerly  near  to  the  northern  slope  of  Pilot  Grove 
Hill,  thence  northeasterly  into  Acton,  forming  a  sort 
of  ox-bow.  What  was  formerly  known  as  "  Strong 
Water  "  Brook  flowed  from  the  northerly  side  of  the 
little  pond  at  the  centr^  of  the  town  towards  South 
Acton.  But  many  years  ago  Rev.  Mr.  Newell  dug  a 
trench  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  pond  and  drained 
its  waters  into  Assabet  Brook.  The  only  other  nat- 
ural pond  is  Boone's,  near  which  the  first  settlement 
was  made. 

There  are  three  villages  in  the  town,  viz. :  The 
Centre;  another  about  a  mile  easterly,  called  the 
Lower  Village,  where  the  first  meeting-house  was 
built;  and  Rock  Bottom,  at  the  southerly  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  border  of  Hudson,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  three. 

By  the  incorporation  of  Concoid,  Sudbury,  Marl- 
borough, Lancaster  and  Groton,  there  was  left  in  1660, 
surrounded  by  these  towns  and  the  Indian  plantation 
of  Nashoba,  (now  Littleton),  quite  a  large  tract  of  bind 
called  Pompasittacutt  by  the  Indians.  It  extended 
from  Sudbury  on  the  east  to  what  is  now  Lunenburg 
on  the  west,  and  from  Groton  on  the  north  to  Marl- 
borough on  the  south. 

It  is  now  bounded  north  by  Boxboro'  and  Acton, 
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eiml.  by  Maytiard  luid  Sudbury,  south  by  Hudson, 
imd  v/p.ni  by  KoRoii  and  Ifai  viud.  Its  areu  is  11,021 
ncics;  viihiiilion  in  1885,  1955,7-1.  The  populaCion  in 
1880  was  1045.  A  lew  years  ago  it  was  rei>orlcd  to 
be  tlio  tbird  town  in  llie  State  relative  to  healtbineas. 
Tbe  Minlborough  Branch  of  tlio  Fitcbburg,  and  the 
(!ciitnil  iVIassachuBetts  Railroad  jiasa  through  its 
sontiiern  border. 

The  earliest  known  settler  upon  the  original  terri- 
tory was  Matthew  Boone,  about  1660,  near  to  Sudbury 
and  Marlborough.  He  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Charlestown.  About  the  middle  of  February,  1676, 
he  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
ventory of  his  property  taken  April  3,  1676.  His 
wife's  name  was  Ann.  We  have  learned  nothing  more 
abouc  him.  About  three  years  later  John  Ketlell  is 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  (he  west  part  of  the  town, 
near  Lancaster  line,  or  "  Nashaway,"  as  it  was  origi- 
nally called.  He  is  believed  to  have  previously  re- 
sided at  Gloucester.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt 
as  to  his  identity.  There  were  two  men  of  the  same 
name  who  were  contemporaneous,  both  of  whom 
were  "  coopers,"  and  by  different  writers  both  have 
been  declared  to  be  the  settler  at  Pompasittacutt. 
The  second  of  the  name  was  from  Oharlestown.  The 
evidence,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  favor  the  man  from 
Gloucester  as  being  the  settler.  The  traditional 
story  cf  his  being  killed  by  the  Indians  February  10, 
167G,  appears  to  have  no  foundation  in  point  of  fact. 
His  wife  and  two  daughters  were  taken  prisoners 
with  Mrs.  Rowlandson  at  that  time.  While  they 
were  captives  an  Indian  sent  a  letter  to  John  Kcttell 
saying,  "Your  wife  and  all  your  child  is  all  well,  and 
all  them  prisoners  taken  at  Nashaway  is  all  well." 
This  shows  that  Kettell  was  living  some  time  after  he 
is  said  to  have  been  slain.  Furthermore,  he  died  at 
Salem  October  12, 1685,  and  the  inventory  of  his  prop- 
erty was  taken  November  10,  1685,  wherein  his  farm 
"  near  Nashaway  of  300  acres  "  is  mentioned.  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Allen,  of  Salem,  who  married  her 
second  husband,  Samuel  Corning,  in  1688. 

There  were"layed  out  unto  the  worshipful  Maj' 
Eleaz.er  Lusher,"  in  1665,  500  acres  of  land  at  Pom- 
pasittacutt, west  of  Sudbury,  and  bounded  northerly 
by  what  is  now  Acton.  The  same  year  500  acres 
more  were  assigned  to  Capt.  Daniel  Gookin,  bounded 
northerly  by  Nashoba,  and  southeasterly  by  what  is 
now  Acton.  Some  three  years  later,  150  acres  were  set 
apart  to  Richard  Ileldridge  (Mildreth?),  bounded 
northerly  by  Gookin's  land,  southeasterly  by  Acton. 
Probably  about  the  same  time  some  200  acres  were 
apportioned  to  Joh'n  Alcocke,  on  or  near  Assabel 
River,  doubtless  just  above  Rock  Bottom,  which,  June 
6,  1671,  was  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  to  his 
orphan  children.  It  is  presumed  that  none  of  these 
persons  ever  settled  upon  their  farms.  There  were 
doubtless  others  who  had  taken  up  land  in  this  un- 
incorporated territory  previous  to  1670. 

IncoeporAtion. — The  first  direct  action  looking 


to  tho  incor|)oration  of  Pompnsittacfitt  as  a  town  is 
ciribodicd  in  the  following  pi^tltioii  to  the  (ieiieiiiJ 
Court,  of  J(ihn  Hayward,  (Jeorgo  ifiiyward,  J(djn 
llayward,  Sr.,  Richard  Holdrcdge,  Jos.  LiuiipHoii, 
.John  Law  and  others,  of  Concord.  They  say,  "  biiv 
ing  obsei  ved  a  ccrtaine  tract  ol  land  environed  willi 
the  bounds  of  Concord,  Sudbury,  Maribury,  Lancas- 
ter, Groaton  and  Nashoby,  within  wbitch  is  certaine 
farmea  .  .  .  whitch  we  judge  may  be  convenient  to 
make  a  plantation,  wee  therefore  yo'  petition"  re- 
quest the  favour  of  this  honoured  Court  to  appoint 
some  persons  to  set  the  bounds  of  townes  and  farmes, 
that  thereby  yo'  petition'^"  may  see  what  inconrage"" 
they  may  have  to  make  farther  addresses  unto  this 
honoured  Court  for  accommodations  for  themsclvcp, 
famlyes  being  at  the  present  much  wanting  therein." 
This  petition  had  no  date.  But  the  General  Court, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1669,  appointed  "Jjell. 
Wheeler,  of  Concord,  Deacon  John  Haynes,  of  Sud- 
bury, James  Parker,  of  Groaton,  John  Moore,  of 
Lancaster,  &  Wm.  Kerby,  of  Marlborou,"  or  any 
three  of  them,  to  view  the  premises  mentioned,  and 
''make  report  to  this  Court  of  the  qualitye  and  quan- 
ty  thereof,  .  .  .  whether  it  be  capable  (if  the  farmes 
belonged  to  it)  to  make  a  village."  On  the  12th 
of  May,  1670,  George  Hayward,  Joseph  Wheeler, 
Thomas  Wheeler,  John  Hayward,  William  Butter- 
ick,  Sydrack  Habgood,  Stephen  Hall,  Joseph  New- 
ton, Edmund  Wigley  and  Richard  Heldredge,  inhab- 
itants of  Concord,  Chelmsford  and  Sudbury,  sent  a 
peticion  to  the  General  Court  relative  to  this  teiritory. 
But  it  is  so  mutilated  and  defaced  on  the  record-book 
that  its  full  import  cannot  be  stated.  It  seems  to  be 
desired  that  the  land  may  be  granted  to  them  and 
assistance  rendered,  probably  for  the  support  of  a 
minister,  "that  the  neglect  of  God's  laws  may  bo  pre- 
vented, &  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  (Christ  be  preached 
and  encouraged."  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Court  reported  May  31,  1670,  saying  they  had  viewed 
the  land  petitioned  for,  "and  find  it,  by  estimation, 
as  followeth,  viz. :  ten  thousand  acres  of  country's 
land,  whereof  five  luuidred  acres  of  it  is  meadow,  the 
greatest  parte  of  it  i,i  verj'  meane  hind,  but  wee  judge 
there  will  be  planting  land  ciiough  to  accommodate 
twenty  famelyes;  also  there  is  about  four  thousand 
acres  more  of  lands  that  is  taken  up  in  farmes  whcueof 
about  five  hundred  acres  of  it  is  meadow.  There  is  alao 
the  Indian  plantation  of  Nashoby,  that  doeth  border 
on  one  side  of  this  tract  of  land,  that  is  exceeding 
well  meadowed,  and  they  doe  make  but  litle  or  no 
use  of  it."  The  Court  then  granted  "y'  tract  of  land 
unto  George  &  John  Hayward,  Joseph 
Wheeler,  Sydrack  Habgood  &  the  rest  of  the  peti- 
tioners, w"'  others  that  shall  joyne  to  it  w''''  them  to 
make  a  village,  provided  that  the  place  be  settleil  w"' 
notlesse  than  tenn  famelyes  w"'  in  three  years,  &  that 
a  pious,  orthodox  and  able  minister  be  mainteyned 
there."  Capt.  Daniel  Gookin,  Mr.  Thomas  Danforlh 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Cjoke,  or  any  two  of  tJieni,  wore 
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appointed  a  committee  to  order  and  regulate  the  set- 
tling of  the  village,  in  all  respects,  until  further  or- 
ders.   No  immediate  steps  towards  a  settlement  seem 

have  been  taken;  but  as  the  Court  required  that 
ten  families  should  be  settled  thereupon  within  three 
years,  the  committee  in  charge  chose,  December  4, 
1672,  another  committee  "  to  lay  out  in  the  most  con- 
venient places  Twelve  Lotts,  containing  fifty  acres  of 
Land  as  neare  together  as  may  be."  The  petitioners 
and  their  associates  were  to  cast  lots  for  these  home- 
steads, provided  they  should  "be  men  of  good  and 
honest  conversations  and  orthodox  in  religion  .  .  . 
and  Engage  according  to  their  ability  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  godly  minister  amongst 
them,  and  alsoe  doe  Setle  upon,  Build  &  Improve 
said  Lotts  within  two  years  from  the  beginning  oi 
May  next,"  or  their  lands  would  be  forfeited  and  as- 
signed to  others.  These  homestead  lots  were  proba- 
bly soon  drawn.  But  some  of  those  securing  lots 
forfeited  them  by  not  complying  with  the  conditions. 
The  proprietors  therefore  make  complaint  to  the 
committee  in  charge,  who,  April  30,  1675,  order  that 
alL  persons  claiming  any  rights  in  the  Plantation 
should  meet  at  Cambridge,  at  the  ordinary,  on  the 
17th  day  of  May,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  make  aiiswer  for 
their  neglect ;  and  if  they  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
and  place  they  were  to  be  considered  as  utterly  re- 
linquishing their  claims.  What  was  done  in  May 
we  do  not  know.  But  June  1,  1675,  the  committee 
i^ue  further  directions  relative  to  the  occupancy  o) 
these  lots.  The  alarm  caused  by  the  breaking  out 
of  King  Philip's  War  stayed  farther  proceedings 
until  the  return  of  peace.  How  soon  the  inhabitants 
returned  does  not  appear.  We  find  no  definite  record 
of  action  until  October  4,  1680,  when  Stephen  Hall, 
Boaz  Browne,  Samuel  Butterick,  Ephraim  Heldreth, 
John  Butterick  and  Jonathan  Prescott  make  an  agree- 
ment with  John  Hayward,  of  Boston,  who  was  equally 
interested  with  them  in  the  plantation,  that  he  should 
have  a  lot  of  land  laid  out  and  secured  to  him,  where 
he  should  choose,  with  a  full  share  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  upland  and  meadow,  he  paying  his  full  share 
of  the  ministerial  charges,  etc.  From  a  document 
dated  1681  we  learn  that  the  following  persons  were 
owners  of  the  twelve  original  lots  drawn  by  the  pro- 
prietors: No.  1  was  for  the  minister;  2,  Boaz 
Browne ;  3,  Gershom  Heale ;  4,  John  Butterick  ;  5, 
Ephraim  Heldreth;  6,  Thomas  Stevens;  7, Stephen 
Hall;  8,  Samuel  Butterick ;  9,  Joseph  Freeman;  10, 
Joseph  Dawby;  11,  Thomas  Gates;  12,  Sydrack  Hap- 
good.  All  these  except  Thomas  Stevens,  Joseph 
Freeman,  Thomas  Gates  and  Sydrack  Hapgood  are 
believed  to  have  come  from  Concord.  Hapgood  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  near  Brookfield,  August  2, 
1675,  in  Philip's  War. 

These  homestead  lots  were  on  the  northerly  and 
southerly  sides  of  the  old  road  laid  out  in  1646,  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Sudbury,  passing  by  where 
Francis  W.  Warren  now  lives,  and  over  the  river 


beyond  the  almshouse.  The  most  westerly  of  these 
farms  was  that  of  Thomas  Gates,  where  Charles  A. 
Whitney  now  resides,  and  two  of  them,  belonging  to 
Joseph  Dawby  and  Sydrack  Hapgood,  were  over  the 
river  near  Sudbury.  Besides  those  having  the  foun- 
dation lots,  just  named,  the  following  persjns  had  lots 
granted  them  at  the  dates  given.  Those  in  italics 
were  from  Concord  :  John  Wetherby,  December  18, 
1779;  Richard  Whitney,  Sr.,  June  3,  1680;  James 
FTAeete-,  April  8,  1681;  Moses  Whitney,  April  8,  1681 ; 
Benry  Rand,  January  13,  1682  ;  Isaac  Heald,  January 
13,  1682;  Israel  Htald,  March  13,  1682;  Benjamin 
Bosworth,  August  7,  1682  ;  Benjamin  Crane,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1682;  Joseph  Wheeler,  April  19,  1683;  Jdbez 
Brown,  June  15,  1683 ;  Richard  Whitney,  Jr.,  June 
15,  1683;  Jabez  Utter,  June  15,  1683;  Thomas  Stev- 
ens, Jr.,  June  17,  1684  ;  Boaz  Brown,  Jr.,  June  17, 
16§4 ;  Samuel  Hall,  June  17,  1684 ;  Thomas  Daby, 
June  17,  1684;  Mark  Perkins,  January  1,  1685; 
Richard  Burke,  Sr.,  March  1,  1685  ;  Roger  Willis, 
March  1,  1685;  Thomas  Williams,  March  1,  1685; 
Stephen  Randell,  March  10,  1686. 

As  the  plantation  increased  in  numbers,  the  inhab- 
itants soon  felt  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs;  and 
the  court's  committee  might  have  desired  to  be  relieved, 
in  some  measure,  from  their  supervisory  duties,  and 
hence,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1681,  at  the  request  of 
several  of  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  Thomas  Stevens,  Boaz  Browne, 
Thomas  Gates  and  Stephen  Hall  as  overseers  of  the 
place,  with  the  powers  of  selectmen,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  instructions  from  the  court's  committee.  The 
following  year  the  population  had  so  increased  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings kept.  And  on  the  24th  of  April,  1682,  the 
committee  appointed  John  Hayward,  of  Boston, 
scrivener,  town  clerk,  to  record  all  orders  of  the 
General  Court  and  committee  referring  to  the  plan- 
tation ;  and  all  persons  concerned  were  to  bring  to 
Mr.  Hayward  all  orders  and  grants  to  be  recorded. 
The  committee  also  ordered,  with  the  general  consent 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  each  one  should  contribute 
towards  all  public  charges  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  acres  allotted  them,  and  that  no  second  divi- 
sion of  lands  should  be  made  until  forty  lots  had  been 
settled  upon,  and  no  person  was  to  have  more  than 
fifty  acres  of  upland  and  fifteen  of  meadow.  It  was 
also  ordered  that  as  Mr.  John  Hayward  had  been  at 
considerable  expense  in  obtaining  the  grant  of  land, 
he  should  be  abated  the  charges  that  would  arise  for 
the  coming  seven  years,  excepting  those  for  the  min- 
ister and  the  meeting-house,  on  condition  that  he 
keep  the  register  of  the  town  until  further  orders. 

Prosperity  seems  to  have  attended  the  planta- 
tion, and  the  people  became  anxious  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  take  their  place  among  the  towns  of 
the  Colony,  and  that  the  clerk  of  the  proprietors 
should  be  a  resident  of  the  plantation.  Therefore 
they  bring  the  matter  before  the  court's  committee, 
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who,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1683,  ohose  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevens  clerk,  and  Mr.  Hayward's  record-book  was 
to  be  delivered  to  liim.  The  inhabitants  were  also 
directed  to  meet  and  choose  five  selectmen  and  a  con- 
stable to  order  and  manage  their  (own  afFairs  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  people  were  ready  and  abundantly  willing  lo 
obey  the  order  of  the  committee,  and  on  the  19th  of 
April  they  met  and  chose  Sergeant  Benjamin  Bos- 
worth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Stephen  Hall,  Boaz  Browne 
and  Joseph  Freeman,  selectmen,  and  Thomas  Gates, 
constable.  As  Thomas  Stevens  had  been  previously 
appointed  town  clerk,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
choose  another.  Subsequently  the  selectmen  ap- 
pointed John  Wetherby  and  Gershom  Heald,  tithing- 
men.  The  preliminary  steps  towards  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  having  been  taken,  and  as  the  Gen- 
eral Court  was  soon  to  assemble,  it  was  decidec/  to 
make  immediate  application  to  them,  through  the 
committee,  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  Early  in 
May  a  consultation  was  held  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  the  prudential  committee, 
and  Benjamin  Bosworth  and  Stephen  Hall  were  em- 
powered to  present  it.  The  document  is  quite  long 
and  refers  to  many  matters.  Among  other  things 
they  say,  "  We  are  sensable  enough  of  o"'  want  of  yo' 
wisdom  to  help  advise  us,  &  are  sory  y'  aneything  of 
0'  weeknesse  should  seem  to  discoridg  you,  and  look- 
ing upon  ©''selves  something  to  yong  to  be  cast  of 
.  .  .  wee  doe  in  all  humility  returne  yo''  Hono'''"' 
all  possible  thankfulness  wee  are  able  for  all  yc''  care 
&  time  &  paines  bestowed  upon  us,  .  .  .  & 
whereas  many  things  lye  upon  us  &  presseth  us  hard, 
by  sundry  Knotts  y'  remaine  yett  to  bee  untied,  & 
many  great  Disburst"'',  .  .  .  about  settling  an 
able  &  pious  minister  &  other  Church  work  relating 
thereto,  making  bridges  &  other  unavoidable  heavye 
secular  matters  y'  will  sorely  pinch  a  poore  people  in 
Boe  yong  a  plantation  where  they  can  not  yet  raise 
competent,  ordenary  food  &  Raym"',  our  prayer  is 
that  wee,  yo'  poore  petitioners,  might  have  accesse 
unto  you  for  advise  in  some  emergencies  &  y'  yo"^ 
Hono"  will  please  still  to  patronize  us  so  flFarr  as  to 
bee  a  means  by  y"  Hon"'*  Gen"  Court  at  their  next 
sessions  to  free  us  from  Country  publick  Charges  & 
Rates  a  while  Longer  till  wee  becom  more  Tollerably 
able  to  doe  o"^  duty  therein,  in  o'  measure  as  all  other 
Towns  in  this  jurisdiction  are,  &  y'  you  will  not  please 
wholly  to  cast  us  of  till  you  have  alsoe  procured  for 
this  plantation  some  suitable,  comly  English  name." 

The  General  Court,  satisfied  that  the  people  could 
act  for  themselves,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
May  16,  1683,  old  style,  or  May  26th,  new  style,  de- 
creed that  the  place  should  become  a  town,  and  al- 
lowed the  choice  already  made  of  selectmen  and 
constable,  etc.,  and  gave  the  name  of  Slow  to  the  new 
town,  and  freed  the  inhabitants  from  the  country 
rates  for  the  next  three  years.  We  have  no  record 
of  any  public  celebration  of  the  event  by  the  people. 


though  they  doubtless  rejoiced  that  they  were  of  age 
to  act  for  tliemselvoH. 

Inijians. — There  is  no  doubt  that  Indians  fre- 
quented the  territory  of  Potn[)aHiltacutl,,  and  [Xv^i 
some  of  them  laid  claim  to  lands  within  its  bounds. 
Indian  arrow-heads  and  hatchets  have  been  found  in 
difl'erent  localities.  .Soon  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  it  was  decided  to  extinguish,  if  possible, 
all  the  Indian  claims  to  land.  Hence,  December  26, 
1683,  the  town  "  ordered  yt  Stephen  Hall  &  Boaz 
Brown,  who  have  Treated  with  Benn  Bowhugh  or 
Piphuh,  Indian,  in  deferance  to  ye  purchasing  of  all 
his  Rights  in  lands,  meadowes,  swomps  lying  within 
this  plantation,  and  have  agreed  with  him,  are  or- 
dered and  Impowered  by  ye  Town  to  Ishue  yt  matter 
in  ye  Town's  behalf.  The  purchase  and  other 
charges  to  bee  defrayed  by  ye  proprietors."  It  was 
further  ordered  yt  ye  above""*  Stephen  Hall  and 
Boaz  Brown  shall  Indever  to  find  out  all  those  In- 
dians yt  pretend  to  any  right  of  land  in  this  plan- 
tation, &  to  treat  with  them  "  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  their  rights.  A  rate  of  four  pounds  was 
made  to  pay  Benn  Bowhugh  for  his  lands.  In  .the 
following  February  a  five-pound  rate  was  made  "  to 
pay  for  y"  Lands  purchased  of  James  Speene,  Ben 
Piphue  and  y'  rest  y'  clame  a  right  m  lands  in  Pom- 
pasittacutt,  .  .  .  the  whole  purchase  being  Tenn 
pounds."  March  6,  1703-04,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed "to  Defend  our  land  purchased  of  Benn  Bo- 
how,  Lying  on  y°  south  side  of  y"  River  .  .  .  against 
any  persons  that  may  pretend  to  have  rights  in  y"^ 
lands."  It  does  not  appear  what  was  the  result,  nor 
do  we  know  what  was  the  fate  of  "  James  Speene  and 
Benn  Bohugb."  But,  February  8,  1715-16,  it  was 
voted  to  sell  "the  Indian  planting  land"  upon  the 
river  below  Zebediah  Wheeler's. 

During  King  Philip's  War  the  hills  and  swamps  ot 
Pompasittacutt  were  doubtless  the  rendezvous  of  his 
warriors  when  about  to  make  a  raid  upon  Sudbury  or 
other  neighboring  places.  Tradition— a  very  unreli- 
able authority — says  that  the  Indians  held  a  consulta- 
tion upon  Pompasittacutt  Hill,  overlooking  Concord 
and  Sudbury,  as  to  which  of  the  towns  they  should 
attack.  One  of  the  chiefs  said  :  "  We  no  prosper  if 
we  go  to  Concord.  The  Great  Spirit  love  that  people. 
He  tells  us  not  to  go.  They  have  a  great  man  there. 
He  great  pray."  This  was  an  allusion  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Bulkley,  the  minister  of  the  town,  who  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Indians  as  a  distinguished  man, 
and  they  feared  his  influence  with  the  "  Great  Spirit." 
Hence  Concord  was  spared  and  Sudbury  suffered. 

Ecclesiastical. — The  first  settlers  of  the  town, 
like  most  of  those  who  peopled  the  State,  were  pious 
men  and  women  who  believed  in  the  abiding  presence 
of  an  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe,  to  whom  they 
were  even  more  accountable  than  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Hence  they  deemed  it  all-important  to  pro- 
vide for  the  stated  worship  of  God,  that  their  children 
might  "  enjoy  the  means  of  grace."    We  have  seen 
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'..lititwaa  required  of  those  to  whom  laud  was  al- 
iorted,  that  the}'  should  be  of  "  good  and  honest  con- 
versaiions  and  orthodox  in  religion."  Every  pre- 
caution possible  was  taken  to  exclude  from  the  settle- 
meni  all  who  were  heedless  violators  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  Being  thus  of  good  repute,  the  inhab- 
itants, as  soon  as  the  management  of  all  matters  came 
into  their  hands  in  a  corporate  capacity,  began  to 
look  around  for  an  able  and  pious  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  Doubtless  there  had  been  occasional  preach- 
ing, perhaps  by  the  Concord  minister,  before  the  town 
was  incorporated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  about  six  weeks  after  they  were  made  a  town, 
a  five-pounds  tax  was  voted  to  defray  the  minister's 
charges  for  what  had  been  already  expended,  and 
also  for  Mr.  Green,  who  had  "given  some  encourage- 
ment to  be  helpful  to  us  on  ye  Lord's  days  as  his  oca- 
tions  may  pr  mitt."  The  rate  was  to  be  paid  a  quar- 
ter part  in  money,  and  three-quarters  in  such  corn  or 
other  grain  or  provisions  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
Goodman  Hall  for  what  was  past  and  for  the  future. 

This  "Mr.  Green''  was  undoubtedly  Percival  Green 
(H.  C.  1680),  son  of  John  and  Ruth  (Mitclielson) 
Green,  of  Cambridge.  He  preached  for  a  time  in 
Wells,  Me.,  in  1683,  but  died  July  10,  1684,  aged 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  never  ordained,  and  could 
have  preached  in  town  only  a  short  time.  Nearly  two 
years  elapse  before  any  reference  is  made  to  another 
minister.  A  rate  was  made  "  June  5,  1685,  to  pay 
what  ye  town  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Parris  fur  his  pains 
amongst  us."  He  was  not,  probably,  invited  to  set- 
tle, for  on  the  21st  of  August,  following,  it  was  voted 
that  Mr.  Parris  should  have  fifteen  shillings  for  every 
Lord's  day  he  had  preached,  except  the  first  three 
days,  and  a  tax  was  made  aud  ordered  to  be  collected 
and  forthwith  paid  to  Mr.  Parris,  who  probably  soon 
after  left  town.  This  was  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  who 
afterwards  took  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  Salem 
witchcraft  delusion.  In  the  latter  part  of  1G85  Mr. 
James  Minot  (B.  C.  1675)  commenced  preaching. 
He  seems  to  have  supplied  for  about  one  year.  At 
first  he  was  paid  12s.  and  6d.  per  Sunday  in  money, 
and  a  contribution  was  to  be  taken  up  every  Lord's 
day.  It  was  voted  in  July,  1686,  to  pay  him  ten 
pounds  per  quarter,  half  money  aud  half  corn  and 
other  provisions,  or  all  in  money,  if  he  would  accept 
the  same  salary  as  he  had  been  previously  paid.  Mr. 
Minot  belonged  to  Concord.  There  were,  at  this 
time,  only  thirty-seven  ratable  polls  or  estates  in 
Vjwn. 

John  Cutterick  and  Gershom  Heald  were  directed, 
November  7,  1686,  to  go  to  Lancaster  "to  discorse 
with  Mr.  William  Woodrop,  to  give  him  a  solemn  in- 
vitation to  come  and  dwell  aud  settle  with  them,  and 
to  ascertain  his  terms,"  etc.  Mr.  Woodrop  forthwith 
came  and  preached  one  Sunday.  Negotiations 
were  then  opened  with  him,  and  he  came  into  the 
meeting  and  promised  "  to  dwell  and  settle  in  town, 
.  .  .  judging  ye  call  and  unanemouse  concurrance  of 
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ye  people  to  be  a  call  from  God."  The  town  then 
voted  to  pay  him  forty  pounds,  half  money  aud  half 
corn  and  grain.  A  committee  was  chosen  December 
13,  1686,  to  report  in  writing  what  it  was  expedient 
to  be  done  relative  to  the  full  settlement  of  Mr. 
Woodrop.  The  next  day  they  report  in  favor  of 
building  with  all  speed  a  frame  dwelling-house. 
They  desired  it  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  he 
could  invite  his  wife  to  come  from  her  English  home 
and  abide  with  him.'  A  few  days  later  the  selectmen 
were  directed  to  make  a  written  contract  with  Mr. 
Woodrop,  to  be  signed  by  each  party  to  prevent  fu- 
ture mistakes — a  very  wise  measure.  But  a  sad  dis- 
appointment awaited  the  people.  About  the  middle 
of  March  following,  Mr.  Woodrop  informed  the  town 
that  his  wife  would  not  come  to  him,  and  hence  he 
"concluded  his  call  was  to  go  to  her!  "  Strong  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  remain,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  preached  only  a  few  weeks  longer,  and, 
about  the  12th  of  July,  he  sailed  for  England,  having 
relinquished  all  claims  to  the  ministerial  land. 

Though  disappointed  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  the  in- 
habitants were  not  discouraged.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  1687,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  go  to  Concord 
to  induce,  if  possible,  Mr.  Minot,  a  former  preacher,  to 
accept  a  call.  If  he  would  not  come,  then  they  were 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Mitchel,  at  Cambridge,  and  if  he 
refused  they  were  to  apply  to  young  Mr.  Whiting,  of 
Billerica.  But  all  these  men  declined.  Soon,  how- 
ever, another  candidate  was  found,  and,  August  8th, 
a  rate  was  ordered  to  pay  "  Mr.  Overton,  minister," 
for  three  months.  With  the  hope  of  securing  him  as 
a  pastor,  another  attempt  was  soon  made  to  build  a 
parsonage,  and  have  it  completed  in  about  three 
weeks.  But  as  this  was  not  done,  Mr.  Overton  called 
the  attention  of  the  town  to  this  fact.  Hence,  Octo- 
ber 24,  1687,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  oversee  the 
matter.  Directions  were  given  about  the  dimensions 
of  the  house,  which  was  to  be  finished  l)y  the  Ist  of 
April,  1688.  Two  of  the  committee,  from  some  causr, 
withdrew,  and  the  other  member  was  empowered  to 
go  on  with  the  work.  The  house  was  erected,  but 
either  before  or  soon  after  Mr.  Overton  concluded  to 
remove  from  town.  Whence  he  came  or  whither  ho 
went  is  unknown.  Yet  these  men  of  "  good  and  hon- 
est conversations  "  still  persisted  in  their  search  for 
a  minister.  In  the  process  of  a  year  or  more  a  uew 
candidate  appears.  His  name  was  John  Winbornc. 
He  was  given  a  unanimous  call,  and  had  accepted  t 
previous  to  August  19,  1689,  for  on  that  day  a  long 
agreement  with  him  was  concluded.  The  8ubstan<,6 
of  it  was  that  his  salary  should  be  forty  pounds  yearly, 
"ten  pounds  in  money,  ten  pounds  as  money,  and 


1  Tha  house  was  to  be  "  20  or  27  feote  long  (8  or  9  foote  thereof  to  Lee 
for  yo  chiiiinles),  ye  roome  left  to  bee  18  footo  square  at  least,  two  flro- 
placeo  to  bo  below  iu  yachiiniioy  an  J  one  hearth  in  ye  Chamber,  a  lonn- 
to  to  bee  ye  breadth  of  ye  frame  alTore'4  at  yo  Chimney  cud  of  ye  hoiise^ 
to  be  carried  out  at  yo  cills  10  or  11  foot  from  ye  chimney,  w.th  a  Seller 
under  yosaid  houfic." 
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twenty  pounds  in  pay."  He  waa  to  have  all  tho  lanclH 
allotted  to  the  ministry,  and  the  dwclling-houso 
erected  thereon,  and  other  lands  specified,  while  he 
should  remain  the  minister  "and  live  and  Dye 
amongst  tliem  in  ye  work  of  ye  ministry,  except  upon 
soino  special  and  unexpected  and  unavoidable  provi- 
dence of  God."  But  after  the  expiralion  of  five  years, 
if  lie  still  remained,  the  lands  and  dwelling-house 
were  to  be  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  If, 
however,  he  did  not  remain  five  years,  the  whole  min- 
istry lot,  etc.,  was  to  revert  to  the  town.  If  his  wife 
should  become  a  widow  within  five  years  she  was  to 
have  the  use  of  one  end  of  the  house  for  two  years. 
Thus  all  things  were  arranged  for  his  permanent  res- 
idence in  town.  In  about  six  years,  however,  some 
difficulties  arose,  say  the  records,  "  from  himself  and 
family  which  have  been  matter  of  great  olfence  at 
home,  besides  ye  noises  and  scandall  abroad."  A 
meeting  was  held  June  24,  1695,  and  Mr.  Winborne 
was  summoned  to  attend,  but,  he  relused  to  do  so,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  soon  left  town.  What  was  the 
trouble  does  not  clearly  appear.  Though  preaching 
for  about  six  years,  Mr.  Winborne  seems  never  to 
h.ive  been  formally  settled,  nor  was  any  church  or- 
ganized during  his  ministry.  As  he  had  remained 
more  than  five  years  after  the  terms  of  his  settlemeut 
were  concluded,  he  claimed  the  parsonage  and  minis- 
try lot  as  his  property.  The  town  thought  differently. 
Accordingly,  December  14,  1696,  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  demand  a  peaceable  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises, and  if  this  was  denied  they  were  to  appeal  to  the 
courts.  But  holding  the  fort,  Mr.  Winborne  refused 
to  surrender.  A  lawsuit  followed,  and  it  is  believed 
Mr.  Winborne  won  the  cass,  as  the  town  seems  after- 
wards to  have  purchased  the  property. 

Once  more  the  pulpit  is  vacant,  and  no  active 
measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  procure  a 
preacher  until  late  in  the  autiimn  after  Mr.  Winborne 
left.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  alter  one  or  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  supply  the  pulpit,  application 
was  again  made  to  Mr.  Minot,  of  Concord,  to  be 
helpful  to  them  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  he  declined. 
Mr.  John  Woodward  (H.  C.  1693),  of  Dedham,  was 
soon  engaged.  Having  preached  one  Sunday,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  Jan.  27,  1695-96,  made  overtures 
to  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  some  months,  and 
were  willing  to  give  him  at  the  rate  of  £35  per  year, 
although  they  were  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Woodward  supplied  the  pulpit 
during  the  winter.  He  was  not  anxious  to  remain 
long,  but  the  people  were  unwilling  to  give  him  u|). 
Therefore  on  the  13th  of  April,  1696,  messengers  were 
sent  to  Dedham  to  urge  him  to  return.  But  in  case 
he  refused  they  were  to  ask  M  r.  Mors,  of  Dedham,  to 
occupy  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Woodward  declined  to  come 
back.  July  11,  1696,  Mr.  Joseph  Mors  (H.  0.  1695) 
waa  called  to  be  their  minister.  He  came  and 
preached  for  some  time,  but  gave  no  answer  to  the 
call.    After  waiting  six  months  he  was  again  invited 


to  settle,  in  consequence  of  the  satisfaction  he  had 
generally  given.  This  unanimous  call  did  not  meet 
with  a  favorable  response. 

Failing  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Mors,  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  former  ()reacher.  Rev.  Banuiol 
Parris,  was  disengaged  and  might  perhaps  bo  glad  to 
return  to  town.  Accordingly,  Nov.  29,  1(!97,  he  was 
unanimously  requested  to  become  helpful  to  Ihem  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God.  It  was  decided  to  pay 
him  £40  a  year,  if  he  would  not  take  less.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  wanted  more.  The  people  plead 
poverty,  but  are  anxious  to  have  him  come,  and  there- 
fore ask  the  General  Court  for  help.  lu  answer  to 
this  request  the  Court  gave  them  £10  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  towards  the  support  of  the  ministry. 
This  grant  of  money  induced  Mr.  Parris  to  be  "  help- 
ful," and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  £40  per  year.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  year  he  desired  an  increase  of  pay. 
The  town,  however,  did  not  agree  to  all  his  terms,  and 
he  doubtless  left  in  the  winter  of  1668-69. 

Another  effort  was  then  made  to  secure  a  resident 
minister.  And  for  the  third  time  they  invite,  March 
27,  1699,  Mr.  Joseph  Mors  "  to  y°  worke  of  y°  min- 
istry," but  being  elsewhere  engaged  he  could  not 
come. 

It  is  a  little  uncertain  at  what  time  the  next  can- 
didate for  the  vacant  pulpit  made  his  appearance. 
Most  likely  soon  after  the  declination  of  Mr.  Mors. 
At  any  rate  under  the  date  of  July  24,  1689,  it  was 
"Voted  and  unanimously  Concluded  to  give  Mr.  John 
Eveleth  an  invitation  &  Call  to  y"  work  of  the  minis- 
try in  this  Towne."  It  was  also  decided  that  he 
should  have  the  use  of  the  parsonage  and  ministerial 
lands,  if  he  should  "settle  in  Towne  &  Cary  on  y° 
work  of  y"  ministry  &  Live  &  Dye  with  ym,  then  he 
should  have  and  enjoy  a  fifty-acre  Lott ;  which  shall 
be  his  &  his  heires  forever."  His  salary  was  to  be 
forty  pounds  per  annum,  twenty  pounds  every  six 
mouths,  half  money  and  half  corn  and  other  provi- 
sions, and  five  pounds  more  in  firewood.  It  is  uncer- 
tain when  Mr.  Eveleth  accepted  the  call.  Probably 
not  for  a  year  or  more,  and  yet  he  continued  to  sup- 
ply the  pulpit,  and  some  meetings  were  held  relative 
to  his  settlement.  A  committee  was  chosen  May  18, 
1700,  to  draw  up  a  covenant  or  agreement  between 
the  town  and  Mr.  Eveleth,  which  was  subsequently 
signed  by  him  and  the  following  citizens  : 

"  ThumaB  Stovona,  Abraham  Holnmti,  Uichard 'WliiLney,  Sou'.,  Tlio. 
Fostor,  .Iiio.  Wetliorby,  Son''.,  Jlio.  Wotherby,  juu',,  Isuac  GateH, 
Stopbou  Randall,  Natbaiiiol  Gfttefl,  Jonathan  Furr,  Tliomua  Daby,  Bonz 
IJrowne,  Kicbnnl  nnrko,  IJonry  Kand,  Jabez  JJrown,  fllarlt  I'oikiim, 
Simon  Gatos,  John  Iluhntitt,  Thonnis  Whitney,  Natlianiel  nupgood,  Jon- 
aUian  FoHtoi",  llicliai'd  Whitney,  jun'.,  Jacob  Steveua,  Jolm  Stovons 
Samnol  Hall,  ltd".  Urowno,  luiuic  lloal(],  John  Whiticlir,  Mosos  Wbit- 
noy,  Stophen  Ffirr,  Jolm  Gates,  ICbeno/.or  Whitney. 

'*  In  loatimony  of  my  Complyanco  wil:li  ye  ofToiTB  of  yo  iiihabitante 
of  Stow,  in  yo  above  w litton  Covenant,  A  of  niy  obligations  to  servo 
thoni  asGud  shall  enable  ine,  I  have  hero  set  niy  hand. 

"  John  Eveleth." 

By  this  agreement,  Mr.  Eveleth  was  to  have  £40  a 
year  in  money  and  thirty  cords  of  wood,  and  some 
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assistance  in  the  way  of  work  upon  his  buildings  and 
land.  Months  go  and  come  and  no  formal  settlement 
of  the  minister  takes  place,  though  he  still  resides  in 
town  and  occupies  the  pulpit.  But  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1702,  it  was  voted  to  keep  a  general  fast 
(Mr.  Eveleth  was  to  a,ppoint  the  day  with  two  of  the 
neighboring  elders),  which  was  in  reference  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  miuister.  Joseph  Daby,  Thomas 
Daby,  Boaz  Browne,  Edw.  Browne  and  Israel  Heald 
were  appointed  to  provide  for  the  installation  in  all 
respects.  About  this  time  it  occurred  to  the  people 
that  if  ihey  had  an  additional  tract  of  land  they 
would  be  better  able  to  meet  public  charges,  and  espe- 
cially would  be  lucouraged  about  settling  a  minister. 
Therefore  they  ask  the  General  Court,  Oct.  12,  1702, 
to  grant  them  the  Indian  plantation  of  Na-ihoba  (now 
Littleton),  as  they  already  had  "  but  a  pent-up  small 
Tract  of  Land  and  vary  Little  meadow."  The  repre- 
sentatives said  yes  to  the  petition,  but  the  Council 
voted  no  ;  so  the  project  failed  and  the  town  wisely 
concluded  to  go  forward  viithout  the  help  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  In  1753  the  town  had  a  lawsuit  with 
Littleton,  relative  to  the  bounds  in  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  beaten,  at  a  cost  of  over  £55.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  "ordination,"  as  it  was  called,  the  town 
voted,  Nov.  9,  1702,  to  provide  for  it  "  by  a  free  con- 
tribution and  voluntary  subscriptions,"  which  was 
done.  But  at  what  time  the  pastor  was  inducted  into 
office,  or  who  took  part  in  the  interesting  services,  is 
unknown.  The  installation,  however,  is  believed  to 
have  occurred  about  the  Ist  of  December,  1702.  Thus, 
after  years  of  patient  effort,  a  permanent  preacher 
was  secured.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  church  was 
organized  at  the  time  of  the  installation.  Mr. 
Eveleth  either  kept  no  records,  or  they  are  lost.  Rev. 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Eveleth,  writing  in 
1767,  said  the  gathering  of  the  church  was  three  or 
four  years  after  the  call  of  Mr.  Eveleth,  and  that  the 
number  of  members  was  about  eleven. 

The  pastor  being  settled  and  the  church  organized, 
there  is  not  much  to  record  for  some  time.  About 
fifteen  years  after  his  settlement  it  was  whispered 
around  that  the  minister's  conduct  was  not  altogether 
becomiiij;  his  position  as  a  moral  and  religious  teach- 
er. Finally  the  advice  of  a  council  of  ministers  was 
sought.  They  gave  some  directions  in  the  matter,  but 
we  know  not  their  import.  The  trouble,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  allayed,  and  a  meeting  was 
held  November  14,  1717,  "to  consider  what  steps  to 
lake  in  reference  to  Mr.  Eveleth's  miscarriage  of  late 
amongst  u-s."  It  was  then  voted  "  to  stand  to  the 
oth  article  in  the  minister's  or  counsel's  result."  A 
committee  was  chosen  "  to  treat  with  Mr.  Eveleth 
concerning  the  premises."  Subsequently  this  com- 
mittee were  ordered  to  apply  to  some  neighboring 
minister  for  advice  "at  this  difficult,  time."  Some- 
what later  a  second  council  of  ministers  was  called  in 
reference  to  the  pastor's  "  miscarriage."  This  council 
met  previouji  to  January  6,  1717-18,  and  advised  the 


dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relations.  Tradition  says 
the  "  miscarriage"  of  the  miulster  was  intemperance. 
He,  however,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
reformed  and  became  a  useful  man.  The  records  of 
July  28,  1719,  say:  "Mr.  John  Eveleth,  upon  mani- 
festation of  repentance,  was  restored  to  church  fel- 
lowship and  communion."  In  1719  he  taught  school 
in  town.  There  was  some  trouble  with  him  about 
the  parsonage,  etc.,  and  he  was  notified  not  to  make 
any  improvement  upon  the  land  and  to  surrender  up 
the  house  and  barn.  But  he  did  not  vacate  the  prem- 
ises, as  was  desired,  though  he  was  offered  sixty 
pounds  if  he  would  do  so.  The  matter,  however, 
seems  finally  to  have  been  amicably  settled.  Mr. 
Eveleth  was  born  February  18,  1669-70,  and  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Eveleth,  of  Gloucester.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1689,  and  was  ordained  at 
Manchester,  October  1,  1693,  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  society  there  in  1695.  He  was  subsequently,  for 
a  time  before  coming  to  Stow,  a  preacher  at  Entield, 
Conn.  He  married,  December  2,  1692,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Bowman,  of  Cambridge.  After  leav- 
ing Stow  he  preached  at  Arundel,  and  other  places 
in  Maine.  He  was  at  Arundel  about  nine  years. 
The  people  were  unwilling  to  have  him  leave,  "  as  he 
was  not  only  their  minister  and  school-master,  but  a 
good  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and  the  best  fisher- 
man in  town."  He  died  August  1,  1734,  aged  nearly 
sixty-five  years,  and  was  buried  in  Kittery,  Me.  His 
wife  died  at  Stow,  December  2,  1747,  aged  seventy- 
five.  She  probably  did  not  live  with  him  after  he 
left  town.  After  leaving  Arundel  he  is  said  to  have 
become  an  Episcopal  minister  at  Kittery. 

The  town,  being  without  a  minister,  chose  a  com- 
mittee January  6,  1717-18,  to  procure  a  candidate. 
On  the  17th  of  June  following,  Mr.  John  Gardner 
was  called  "  to  carry  on  the  worke  of  the  ministry." 
He  was  to  have  one  hundred  pounds  in  land  as  a  set- 
tlement, and  a  yearly  salary  of  seventy  pounds  for 
five  years,  and  then  seventy-five  pounds,  and  then  to 
add  twenty  shillings  a  year  until  it  reached  eighty 
pounds,  which,  thereafter,  was  to  be  his  stated  salary, 
to  be  paid  in  semi-annual  installmenls.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner bought  the  ministerial  lot  for  150  pounds.  All 
the  preliminaries  being  arranged,  preparations  were 
made  for  the  ordination,  and  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1718,  the  pastor-elect  was  inducted  into  office, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  the  services.  The  church  at 
that  time  "  consisted  of  fifteen  males  and  about  the 
same  number  of  females."  Mr.  Gardner  says  the  or- 
daining council  "  advised  us  to  covenant  anew,  the 
foundation  covenant  being  lost."  But  this  new  cove- 
nant is  lost  to  us,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  has  become 
of  it.  Most  of  the  early  covenants  were  not  so  rnucli 
a  statement  of  belief  as  a  sort  of  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  members 

Mr.  Gardner's  ministry,  on  the  whole,  seems  to 
have  been  peaceful  and  prosperous.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  pastorate  he  was  much  enfeebled  by 
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age  and  disease,  so  that  he  could  not  preach  regu- 
larly, lie  was  willing  to  have  a  colleague,  and  sev- 
eral candidates  were  heard,  but  for  two  or  three  years 
there  was  no  unanimity  of  feeling  or  agreement  upon 
a  successor.  At  length,  however,  a  candidate  was 
chosen,  and  Mr.  Gardner  was  able  to  take  part  in  his 
ordination,  but  he  died  almost  exactly  three  months 
from  the  day  his  colleague  was  settled,  viz.,  January 
10,  1775,  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  in  the  fifty-eighth 
of  his  pastorate. 

liev.  John  Gardner,  sou  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Gardner,  of  Charlestown,  was  born  July  22,  1G96,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1715.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Whitfieldiau  movement  about 
1740.  He  is  represented  as  being  very  stern  in  his 
demeauor,  so  that  the  children  greatly  feared  him  ; 
yet  he  was  "a  gentleman  of  good  intellectual  abilities, 
.  .  .  sound  in  his  principles  of  religion  .  .  .  and 
very  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  office." 
He  married,  April  14,  1720,  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Baxter,  of  Medfield,  when  she  was 
only  nineteen  years  old.  She  died  December  30, 
1784,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  During 
Mr.  Gardner's  ministry  209  persons  joined  the  church, 
and  1346  were  baptized. 

The  seating  of  the  meeting-house  seems  at  times  to 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  town,  and  Decem- 
ber 5,  1722,  it  was  "  voted  that  in  seating  tlie  meet- 
ing-house there  should  be  respect  to  age  and  to  what 
persons  paid  towards  building  the  house,  and  to  the 
minister  for  the  present  year."  Other  similar  votes 
were  taken  in  the  course  of  years.  Even  as  late  as 
May  14,  1790,  a  committee  report  where  certain  per- 
sons not  owning  pews  should  be  seated  as  follows  : 

2'ho  fmc  seat  Itloio. — Mr.  Jolni  KanJall,  William  Wliitconib,  Janiefl 
Davidson,  Bezeleel  Ilule,  Benjivmiu  Wliitcomb.  AVillium  Witlilngtoii, 
Stcpliou  How,  Abu  Warren,  Zacharlali  Whitman,  Oliver  Gates,  FranciB 
livelutb,  Elielia  Gates,  Jobn  Eveletli,  Thomas  \Vctlierbee,  Silas  Rtindall, 
Uenjamin  Eniitb,  Eiizabelb  Bak-y,  Blaiy  Gates,  Mary  llule,  Jfilizabuth 
IJall,  Deborah  Gates,  Sarah  Colialit,  Martha  Sklniior,  Sibbel  Whitney. 

Seconti  scat  below. — Jabez  Broun,  David  Jewell,  Ellas  Whitney, 
Samuel  Goodnow,  FieUerick  Walcutt,  John  Davidson,  Daniel  Conant, 
Abel  Taylor,  Benjamin  Monroe,  Joshua  Brown,  Joseph  Wotherboe, 
Abner  Itay,  Josiah  Witt. 

Fore  scat  front, — Abraham  Itandall,  Josiah  Brown,  Abijah  Warren, 
Kathan  Pntnora,  Thomas  Whitman,  Judah  Wotherboe,  Josiah  Kanda'l, 
William  Walcutt,  Charles  Ilalo,  Samuel  Uapgood,  John  Patch,  Jfiph- 
raiiu  Wetherboo,  Boy.eleol  Ualo. 

Fore  scat  aide. — Jacob  Whitney,  Jonas  Hale,  Ilezekiah  Uapgood, 
James  Osborn,  Oliver  Gates,  Jr.,  Jonatliau  Gates,  Augustus  Cooledge, 
George  Davidson,  John  Conant,  Peter  Conant,  Asa  Putnam,  Icliabod 
Stow,  Simeon  Whltcomb,  Abraham  Wliitcomb,  Daniel  Hooker,  Oliver 
Marble,  IJezeUiali  Wliitcomb,  Daniel  Eveletli,  Samuel  Jewell,  Israel 
Gates,  Benjamin  Brown,  Isaac  Whitcomh,  Tliumas  Gates,  Silas  Cool- 
edge,  John  Gales,  Ji'.,  Hezekiali  Wliitney,  David  Band. 

'J'lte  third  nent  beloiv. — Samuel  Osborn,  William  Maxwell,  Isaac  Brown, 
iOiiliiaim  Wlienler,  Sin  on  PulTer,  Timothy  Taylor,  Samuel  \Vitliington, 
(Jharles  Jirown,  Israel  Bobbins,  Phineas  Tayloi',  Heniy  Cooledge, 
Henry  Sinitli,  Uenjamin  Clark. 

The  Brcund  feat /runt. — John  Wilt,  Isaac  Conant,  William  Morse, Israel 
Hale,  Epluaim  Hale,  Benjiimin  Witliington,  K/.ekiel  Gates,  Josiah 
Conant,  John  Ilayward,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Whitney,  Silas  Witt,  Eliab  Good- 
now. 

Tito  second  seat  side. — Abraham  Kay,  Baniuel  Sargent,  Jr.,  Isaac  Tay- 
lor, Jacob  Super,  Josiah  Brown,  Jr.,  lAiko  Brown,  Augustus  Towei-, 
JouuH  Hastings,  Silas  Brooks,  Amos  Brooks,  David  Osborn,  Laiiiol 


Brown,  Caleb  Gates,  Thomas  Burgess,  William  Brown,  Thaddeua  Uood- 
»iow,  Gustin  Taylor,  Jonas  Taylor,  Silas  AVhltcomb,  llaiius  A\'liltconib, 
Jonathan  Walcutt,  Jacob  Gates,  IjovI  Stearns,  Ephralin  'JVylor,  Israel 
Taylor,  Slineon  Hayward,  Abrum  Conunt,  Abel  Brown,  Charles  Gates. 

In  May,  1773,  it  was  voted  that  the  women'sseats  in 
the  body  seats  bo  cleared  of  the  singers,  but  no 
"  further  provision  of  seats  for  the  singers "  was 
made. 

Mr.  Gardner  having  signified  his  willingness  to  re- 
ceive a  colleague,  measures  were  taken  to  secure  one. 

But  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  decide  upon  can- 
didates. The  town  held  two  meetings  within  one 
week  in  October,  1773,  relative  to  the  matter,  yet  such 
was  the  excitement  that  nothing  was  done.  Mr.  John 
Marrett  (Harvard  College,  17(53)  was  a  favorite  cui- 
didate  with  many ;  and  November  29, 1773,  the  church, 
with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  voted  to  give  him  a 
call.  The  town,  however,  December  20th,  did  not  con- 
cur with  the  church,  and  voted  not  to  hire  preaching. 
But  as  the  minister  cOuld  not  be  settled  wilhout  Lhe  votes 
of  both  parties,  Mr.  Marrett  left  and  was  subsequently 
settled  at  what  is  now  Burlington.  When  Hancock 
and  Adams  left  Lexington,  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  1775,  they  were  conducted  to  Mr.  Marrett's  board- 
ing-house, and  by  him  were  guided  to  a  place  of 
safety  near  the  Billerica  line. 

At  their  meeting  March  4, 1774,  the  town  concluded 
to  have  preaching  again  and  chose  a  committee  to  at- 
tend to  that  matter.  March  13tb,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Newell  preached  his  first  sermon,  as  a  candidate. 
Having  preached  six  or  eight  Sundays,  the  church, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  invited  him  to  settle,  and  on  the 
20th  the  town,  by  a  very  great  majority,  voted  to  concur 
with  the  church  in  the  invitation  to  Mr.  Newell  to  be 
the  joint  pastor  with  Mr.  Gardner.  He  was  to  have 
160  pounds  as  an  encouragement  to  settle,  and  his 
yearly  salary  was  to  be  fifty-three  pounds,  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  during  the  life-time  of  Mr.  Gardner. 
It  was  then  to  be  increased  to  eighty  pounds,  to  bo 
paid  to  him  annually  while  he  should  continue  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  ;  but  when  he  should  be,  by 
sickness  or  age,  or  otherwise,  unable  to  supply  the 
.pulpit,  then  his  salary  should  be  only  forty  pounds 
annually  so  long  as  he  should  live  in  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Newell's  acceptance  of  the  call  was  regd  to  the 
church  September  11,  1774.  On  the  26lh  of  the 
month  the  town  voted  to  have  "  the  proposed  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Newell  observed  as  private  as  possible, 
agreeable  to  the  vote  of  the  church."  Henry  Gandner, 
Jonathan  Wood  and  Deacou  Samuel  Gates  were 
chosen  to  carry  forward  the  ordination  when  they 
think  proper,  and  to  consult  with  Mr.  Newell  about 
the  same.  Colonel  Jonatlian  Wood  was  requested  to 
entertain  the  ordination  council,  and  he  was  to  be 
paid  six  pounds  for  so  doing.  The  ordination  took 
place  on  Tuesday  October  11,  1774.  Rev.  Samuel 
Johnson,  of  Harvard,  began  with  prayer;  Rev.  Samuel 
West,  of  Needham,  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  Stow,  gave  the  charge  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Swift, 
of  Acton,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
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During  the  long  ministry  of  if  r.  Xewell  harmony  and 
good  will  generally  prevailed.  On  the  one  hundredth 
anniTersary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  he 
preached  an  occasional  and  interesliogsermon,  which 
was  printed  ;  yet  it  does  not  contain  so  much  historical 
matter  ss  we  of  this  day  should  have  desired.  Fifty 
years  from  the  date  of  his  settlement  he  presched  a 
sermon  commemorative  of  that  event,  which  was  also 
printed.  During  his  ministry  at  one  time  the  dogs 
hecame  somewhat  troublesome  at  church,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen,  April  4,  1796,  to  take  care  of  the 
dogs  that  come  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  also  to  kill 
all  "  that  come  into  the  meeting-house  on  the  Sah- 
bath  Day,  if  they  can't  keep  them  off  without." 

As  the  infirmities  of  age  grew  on  apace,  Mr.  New- 
ell, in  June,  1828,  proposed  to  relinquish  one-half  of 
his  salary  if  the  town  would  secure  an  assistant.  This 
proposition  was  accepted  on  the  lat  of  September  fol- 
lowing. But  three  months  later  Mr.  Newell,  "on  ac- 
count of  his  declining  health  and  increasing  infirmi- 
ties," asked  the  town  "to  immediately  provide  a 
preacher,  agreeing  to  relinquish  all  further  support  as 
a  minister."  On  the  22d  of  December,  1828,  the 
town  acceded  to  his  request,  and  "voted  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  parish  will  hold  in  lasting 
remembrance  and  veneration  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newell, 
their  pastor,  for  the  deep  interest  which,  during  his 
long  ministry  among  them,  he  has  ever  manifested  in 
their  behalf^  collectively  and  individually ;  that  in  his 
late  voluntary  relinquishment  of  salary  they  recog- 
nize a  fatherly  and  anxious  concern  that  a  colleague 
and  successor  may  be  selected  and  settled  while  he 
yet  lives  and  cartaid  them  by  advice  and  example." 
A  colleague  was  soon  settled.  After  relinquishing 
the  charge  of  the  pulpit  Mr.  Newell  lived  nearly  two 
years,  dying  on  the  moming  of  October  4,  1830,  lack- 
ing hut  one  week  of  fifly-six  years  from  his  ordina- 
tion, at  the  age  of  almost  eighty-one  years. 

Eev.  Jonathan  Newell  was  horn  at  Needhara,  De- 
cember 13,  1749,  old  style,  or  December  24tb,  new 
style.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Hatfield,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1770.  He  studied  the- 
ology with  his  pastor.  Dr.  West,  of  Needbam,  and 
commenced  preaching  in  the  autumn  of  1773.  We 
are  told  that  he  "  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  of  sound 
judgment,  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  benevolent  and  generous  to  the  poor,  almost 
to  profuseness.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness 
.ind  of  wit. .  .  His  passions  were  naturally  verystrong, 
hut  he  kept  them  under  control.  . .  His  whole  ministry 
was  marked  with  consummate  prudence."  "  His  con- 
duct was  that  of  a  gentleman  to  everybody.  He  was 
a  very  sijcial  companion  and  was  universally  beloved. 
He  was  remarkably  fond  of  mechanical  studies."  He 
invented  a  machine  for  cutting  nails,  which  proved  a 
great  success.  "  He  was  a  large  and  well-propor-  • 
tioned  man,  and  when  fifty  years  old  is  said  to  have  i 
carried  ninety-four  bricks  in  a  hod,  at  one  time,  to  1 
the  top  of  his  two-story  house,"    At  his  request  no 


funeral  sermon  was  preached,  and  none  but  the  rela- 
tives followed  the  body  to  the  grave.  He  married, 
November  24,  1774,  Miss  Sarah  Fisk,  of  Watertown, 
and  there  was  great  rejoicing  when  he  and  his  bride 
arrived  in  town;  hut  in  less  than  two  years  their  joy 
W.1S  turned  to  mourning,  for  she  "  passed  on  "  from 
earth  September  14,  1776,  aged  about  twenty-five 
years.  The  town  greatly  sorrowed  at  her  departure. 
"Her  singular  good  temper  and  courteous  conduct 
endeared  her  to  all."  Mr.  Newell  remained  a  wid- 
ower a  little  more  than  five  years.  Exactly  seven 
years  from  the  day  of  bis  ordination,  or  October  11, 
1781,  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Rogers,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Rogers,  of  Littleton.  She  survived  him  more 
than  fifteen  years,  and  died  May  26, 1846,  aged  ninety 
years.  During  Mr.  Newell's  ministry  140  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  church,  about  1100  were  bap- 
tized, and  337  couples  were  mairied  by  him. 

Rev.  John  Langdon  Sibley,  having  preached  a  few 
Sundays,  was,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1829,  invited 
to  become  the  minister  of  the  town.  He  was  offered 
$500  as  a  settlement  and  a  yearly  salary  of  $600,  with 
twelve  cords  of  oak  or  walnut  wood  yearly.  The  call 
was  accepted  April  1,  1829,  and  be  was  ordained  on 
the  14th  of  May  following.  The  introductory  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  were  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson ;  sermon,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Boston; 
ordaining  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley;  charge,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Newell  ;  right  hand,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  ; 
address  to  society,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harris;  concluding 
prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  White.  Dr.  Lowell's  sermon  waa 
printed.  At  the  close  of  the  services  the  council 
dined  at  the  hou-se  of  Francis  Conant. 

Mr.  Sibley's  ministry  was  of  short  duration.  Soon 
after  his  ordination  a  Universalist  Society  was  formed, 
and  some  persons  holding  Trinitarian  views  withdrew 
from  his  support.  Religious  convictions  were  form- 
ing anew.  Seeing  the  drift  of  affairs,  the  pastor,  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1831, sent  in  his  resignation,  hut  it 
was  not  accepted.  The  people  still  being  divided  in 
sentiment,  he  renewed  his  resignntion  in  February, 
1833,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  town  March  18th,  to 
take  effect  on  the  1st  of  April.  Rev.  Mr.  Sibley  was 
bom  December  29,  1804,  at  Union,  Me.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1825.  After 
leaving  Stow  he  preached  but  little.  He  subse- 
quently became  assistant  librarian  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  librarian.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Triennial  Catalogue  for  several  years,  and  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
early  graduates  of  bis  alma  mater,  and  was  a  large 
benefactor  of  Phillips  E.'ceter  Academy.  He  married, 
May  20,  1866,  Charlotte  Augusta  Langdon  Cook,  and 
died  at  Cambridge  December  9,  1885. 

He  waa  the  last  minister  settled  and  supported  by 
the  town.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Fiist 
Parish  was  organized,  embracing  all  who  had  not 
withdrawn  from  the  old  church,  who  were  known  as 
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Unitarians.  But  things  were  slill  in  a  somewliat  un- 
settled condition,  yet  preaching  was  maintained  for  a 
contiderahle  part  of  the  time.  Different  ministers 
supplied  the  pulpit  for  some  years,  among  whom  waa 
Jtev.  Seth  Alden,  Rev.  Jonallian  F-irr,  Rev.  Matthew 
Harding,  an  Englishman,  and  prohahl)"  some  others 
whose  names  are  unknown. 

Rev.  \Villiam  Homaua  Kingsley  was  installed  as 
pastor  Decemher  '2o,  1S39.  He  contiuued  in  office 
until  the  last  Sunday  of  M>.rch,  lS4(j.  He  was  boru 
at  East  Bridgewater  May  3, 1S09.  He  had  previously 
preached  at  Ipswich,  Mas?.,  aud  at  Huhbardston. 
He  suhsequeutly  preached  at  Mans>field  and  Meudon, 
aad  died  at  the  latter  place,  September  7,  1851. 

Kev.  Reuben  Bates  (H.  C,  1S29)  waa  installed 
June  IS,  IS45,  aud,  on  account  of  ill  health,  closed 
his  ministry  October  3,  1S59.  He  was  bom  at  Con- 
cord March  23,  lb'09,  and  had  previously  been  settled 
at  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  aud  A.^hby,  Mass.  He  died  De- 
cember 1,  186'2.  After  his  retirement  various  caudi- 
dates  supplied  the  pulpit  uiuil  January  20, 1802,  when  j 
Rev.  George  F.  Clark  was  invited  to  become  the  pas- 
tor. The  parochial  year  commenced  March  1st.  He 
waa  installed  April  23d  of  that  year,  and  closed  his 
miuittry  on  the  10th  of  March,  1S67. 

The  subsequent  pastors  of  the  First  Parish  have 
been  Revs.  Frederick  VV.  Webber,  John  F.  Locke,  Da- 
vid P.  Muzzy,  Thomas  Weston  and  J.  Sidney  MouLou. 

The  first  Sunday-school  of  the  parish  was  organ- 
ized during  Mr.  Sibley's  ministry,  June  6,  1S30,  aud 
Jacob  Caldwell,  the  preceptor  of  the  academy,  was 
chosen  sunerinteudeut.  About  125  children  were 
connected  with  the  school  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence. 

UiiiversalisU. — -About  1S30  a  Universal istSociety  wa.-i 
formed  and  lived  some  twenty  years,  hut  never  had  a 
settled  minister,  and  had  preaching  only  a  part  of  the 
time.  They  were  gniuted  the  use  of  the  meetiug- 
housd  a  poitiou  of  each  year,  according  to  the  amount 
of  mouey  they  paid. 

Orthodox. — The  Evangelical  Church  was  organized 
May  11,  1839.  It  was  composed  of  tweu:y-oue  mem- 
bers— aijc  males  aud  fifteen  females.  It  was,  iudeed, 
HU  ofishoot  of  the  "Hillside  Church,"  formed  at  Bul- 
ton  in  1829.  Rev.  E.  Porter  Dyer  was  ordained  pas- 
tor September  25.  1839.  A  chapel,  for  the  use  of  the  i 
society,  waa  built  in  1840,  and  dedicated  July  8ih  of  \ 
that  year.    Rev.  Mt.  Dyer  was  dismissed  January  29, 

1846,  and  Rev.  Theodnre  Cooke  was  ordained  Jane  9, 

1847.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1851,  the  place  of  worship 
was  transferred  from  the  cenire  of  the  town  to  Union 
Hall,  in  Rock  Bottom  Village.  Several  prominent 
juemhers,  however,  withdrew  in  1852,  to  help  form  a 
church  at  Assabet  Village  (now  Maynard).  This  and 
other  causes  so  weakened  the  society  that  it  ceased 
to  exist  \u  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  pastoral 
relations  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  were  dissolved  3Iay  2,  | 
1853.  The  chapel  was  sold  some  fifteen  years  later  I 
and  removed  from  town.  ' 


jMtf/wdut.H. — TJie  -Melh'Mlist  Church  of  Rock  Bot- 
tom is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  Methodist 
Church  of  that  part  of  ^larlborough  now  Hudson, 
which  was  constituted  in  1S08  by  Rev.  Benjamin  R. 
Hnyt,  at  the  house  of  Phiueas  Sawyer,  tbe  ])ioncer 
ilethodist  of  that  village.  It  was  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  several  towns.  They  built  a  meeting-house 
in  1827,  which  was  subsequently  known  as  the  "Old 
Brick  Church,"  where  they  worshiped  until  Decem- 
ber 28,  1S52,  when  the  edifice  was  burned.  A  hall 
was  then  secured  at  Rock  Bottom  Village,  where 
meetings  were  held.  Thirteen  of  the  ilavlborough 
members  sdou  after  withdrew  to  form  a  new  society. 
Those  who  remained  decided  to  build  a  house  of 
worohij*  at  Rock  Bottom,  aud  the  corner-stoue  was 
;  hiid  July  4,  lSo3,  and  the  house  was  dedicated  Ko- 
j  vemher  30th  of  the  stinie  year,  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows 
preaching  the  sermon.  Rev.  T.  B.  Treadwell  was  the 
.firat  preacher  iu  charge  of  the  society  during  1S53 
and  1854,  Rev.  G.  F.  Pool  in  1855,  Rev.  William 
I'eutecost  in  lS5(j-57,  Rev.  W.  I.  Lacouut  in  1858, 
1859-60,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lewis  in  lS61-«2.  Rev.  Albert 
Gculd  iu  1Sij3-'o4,  Rev.  J.  W.  Humbleton  iu  18(;5, 
ISrxJ  aud  lS(j7,  Rev.  Auguatinc  Caldwell  iu  lSGS-<i9, 
Rev.  Bunia  Judd  in  1870-71,  Rev.  X.  A.  Soule  in 
1872,  Rev.  J.  L.  Locke  in  1873-74.  Rev,  2S'.  Beniis  in 
1875-76,  Rev.  G.  R.  Bent  in  1877-78,  Rev.  William 
Full  in  1S79-S0,  Rev.  W,  E.  Dwight  iu  1SS1-S2,  Rev. 
G.  E.  Sanderson  in  1883,  1884-85,  Rev.  S.  L.  Rodgers 
in  lSSi>-S7,  Rev.  J.  A.  Day  in  1888-89.  Iu  18-35  a 
parsonage-house  was  bought  for  ?f(300.  In  1884  a  new 
parsonage  was  bniit  at  a  cost  of  about  $2200. 

MEKTiXG-HoirsEa — The  first  settlers  were  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  having  a  place  of  worship 
as  ail  inducement  for  a  minister  to  cast  his  lot  among 
them.  Hence  they  early  took  meatures  to  erect  a 
meeiiiig-liouse  where  they  and  their  children  could 
regularly  repair  for  public  worship.  Probably  the  first 
religious  services  were  held  in  dwelllug-houses,  and, 
perhaps,  iu  the  summer  stasou,  iu  the  open  air,  for 
"  the  groves  were  God's  first  templts."  It  is  pretty 
evident,  however,  that  the  first  meetiiig-houbc  was 
huilt,  though  not  finished,  iu  1G85,  two  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  town.  It  stood  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Common  at  the  lower  village.  The  following 
votes  are  the  first  records  extant  relative  to  the  build- 
ing. It  was  voted  March  1,  1G85-S(},  "yt  Thomas 
Ward  shall  bee  freed  from  any  larther  Charges  iu  ref- 
erence 10  ye  finishing  ye  meeting-house  erected  in 
this  town."  A  few  days  fater,  March  10th,  it  wtis 
voted  "that  ye  selectmen  doe,  and  are  hereby  impow- 
ered  in  ye  hehalfe  of  ye  town,  to  agree  &  bargain 
with  Samuel  Hunt  yt  he  finish  ye  meeting-house  of 
this  town  to  ye  tiAuiug  of  ye  key,  or  at  least  to  agree 
with  him  to  doe  soe  much  of  ye  s'*  work  yt  may  bee 
of  present  necessity."  Here  ib  the  agreement  iu  ref- 
erence to  finishiug  the  house,  between  the  selectmen 
aud  Mr.  Hunt,  dated  March  22,  1685-86;  "Samuel 
Hunt  is  to  lay  ye  floors  double  in  ye  nieetiiig-honse. 
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make  and  hans^  two  double  doors,  four  windows  each 
with  tliree  lights  framed  two  feete  and  half  in  If  ngth 
with  liansom  munions  to  be  despatched  forthwith  sub- 
stantially and  completely."  He  was  to  be  paid  for 
the  work  "ten  bushels  of  Indian  corne,  good  and 
merchant.able,  and  to  provide  boards  and  naila."  How 
" substantially  and  completely"  the  work  was  done 
we  do  not  know,  but  evidently  something  more  was 
needed.  And  as  tbe  following  winter  approached  the 
people  were  reminded  that  the  house  was 'not  suffi- 
ciently protected  against  the  cold  blasts  of  this  rigorous 
climate.  Therefore,  "Atta  meeting  of  ye  inhabit"" 
&  Proprietors  of  this  Town  ye  5th  of  Octob'  16S6,  It 
was  voted  that  ye  publick  meeting-house  newly 
erected  in  this  Towne  shall  bee  forth'""  filled  betweene 
ye  wall  timb"  and  studs  from  ye  cills  to  ye  Jowle 
pcices  with  clay  and  wood  and  lathes,  to  hold  the 
crosse  peic«,  and  to  hold  up  ye  clay  &  yt  ye  same  be 
plastered  even  with  the  studs  &  yt  ye  whole  house 
shall  be  well  &.  sufficiently  every  way  round  about 
und'  ploned,  and  it  is  agreed  w'*"  Jno  Butterick  and 
Ephraim  Heldrcth  yt  they  doe  arrange  all  ye  said 
work  to  be  done  effectually,  they  providing  materi- 
alls.''  They  were  to  receive  three  pounds,  five  shil- 
lings, or  in  corn  "at  common  price  as  it  commonly 
goes  from  man  to  man."  The  house  must  have  been 
of  very  rude  coustruction  and  of  small  dimensions, 
having  only  "  four  windows  each  with  three  lights." 
But  it  was  probably  the  best  the  inhabitants  could  do 
iu  their  poverty,  and  they  were  content  for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  At  any  rate  it  served  their  purpose 
for  a  few  years.  But  as  the  town  grew  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  a  larger  and  more  comfortable  place  of 
worship  was  desired.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of 
Ma.'cb,  1709-10,  the  town  met  "to  conclude  some- 
thing about  building  a  meeting-house,"  but  there  is 
no  record  of  anything  done.  June  12, 1711,  it  was  voted 
"that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  built  and  set  upon 
tbe  little  plaine  on  the  norwest  side  of  Strong  Water 
Pond,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  country  road  between 
3Io3e3  Whitney's  and  Capt.  Stevens'  house."  This 
was  where  Mr.  F.  W.  Warren's  house  now  stands. 
There  was,  however,  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  lo- 
cation, and  3Iarch  29,  1712,  .Samuel  Hall,  Zebediah 
Wheeler,  Deli  verance  Wheeler,  John  Wetherby  and 
Thomas  Brown  were  chosen  a  committee  to  decide 
upon  some  place  to  set  the  house.  The  house  was  to 
be  "  33  foot  in  length  .ind  32  foot  broad."  We  find 
no  further  action  until  January  12,  1712-13,  when  it 
was  voted  "  to  set  the  meeting-house  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  country  road  on  the  little  knowl  between  Capt. 
[••^tevens']  barn  and  tbe  dame  at  Strong  Water  Brook." 
This  was  about  seventy-five  rods  easterly  of  the  first 
loc?.tion  in  1711. 

The  house  was  to  be  "  40  foot  long,  32  wide  and 
20  £jot  between  joynts."  April  7,  1713,  Joseph 
Daby,  Thomas  Whitney,  Sr.,  and  Thomas  Brown 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  let  out  the  building  of  the 
house,  and  were  fiilly  empowered  to  decide  how  ic 


!  should  be  finished  inside  and  out,  how  the  seate, 
j  doors,  windows  and  stairs  should  be  made,  and  other 
things  "  to  set  out  the  beutey  of  the  house."  February 
1,  1713-14,  it  was  ordered  that  pews  be  built  in  the 
new  house  "all  round  the  body  if  persona  desire  lib- 
erty." The  house  wa-s  probably  accepted  and  occu- 
pied jibout  the  Istof  May,  1714.  It  probably  had  a 
gallery.  The  old  meeting-house  was  sold  before 
March,  1719,  and  the  money  was  used  to  purchase  a 
"  burying  cloth.''  The  old  Common  at  the  lower  vil- 
lage, whereon  the  first  meeting-house  stood,  was  sold 
in  1809  to  Rufus  Hosmer  and  Jacob  Soper,  for  $100, 
on  condition  that  it  always  remain  a  Common,  never 
to  be  fenced  or  built  upon.  The  new  house  cost  about 
£250,  besides  some  voluntary  work  upon  it. 

The  second  house,  like  the  first,  was  not  probably  a 
very  imposing  edifice.  Repairs  were  frequently  made 
upon  it;  and  in  the  course  of  years  it  was,  by  some, 
deemed  unsuitable  for  religious  purposes.  Having 
been  used  about  forty-six  years,  a  movement  wad 
started  for  a  new  house,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  But 
April  6, 1752,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  town  will  build  a 
new  meeting-house."  A  few  weekslater  it  was  voted  "to 
sett  the  new  meeting-houseover  the  old  celler-place  near 
Strong  Water  Brook,  called  Capt.  Stevens'  old  cellar- 
place."  The  house  was  to  be  fifty  feet  long,  forty 
feet  wide  and  twenty-three  feet  between  joints.  The 
location  of  the  house  was  subsequently  reconsidered 
once  and  again,  and  finally,  February  12,  1753,  it  was 
voted  "  to  set  the  house  on  the  uorth  side  of  the  coun- 
ty road  where  Shabbukin  Road  leads  into  said  road." 
This  was  where  the  brick  school-house  now  stands. 
The  house  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1753.  As  the  house  approached  com- 
pletion the  town  decided,  June  3,  1754,  that  "there 
.shall  be  nineteen  pews  round  the  meeting-house,  as 
they  are  in  the  old  meeting-house,  one  of  the  nine- 
teen exempted  for  the  minister's  pew."  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Samuel  Gratts,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wood,  Mr;  John 
Marble,  Junr.,  were  empowered  to  sell  the  pew  ground 
and  give  title  to  the  same.  The  committee  were  to 
"  dignifye  "  the  pews  and  sell  the  highest  pews  to  the 
highest  payers  ;  but  if  the  highest  payer  did  not  take 
the  pew,  then  it  was  to  be  offered  to  the'  next  highest 
payer,  &c.  If  the  pew  ground  was  not  sold  by  the 
27 tb  of  tbe  next  January,  the  committee  were  direct- 
ed to  build  the  pews  at  the  town's  expense.  On  Jan. 
17,  1755,  all  former  votes  relative  to  selling  the  pew 
ground  were  reconsidered,  and  the  pews  were  to  be 
sold  for  £100,  lawful  money,  and  whoever  bought 
should  take  the  spot  for  his  seat.  January  27,  1755, 
the  pew  ground  was  sold  to  the  following  persons: 

E-iM  of  Fori  Door.—],  Capt.  HeMkiah  Ilapgood;  2,  Lieut.  Joaeiih 
Dftliy ;  a,  Jereoiiali  nolmoQ.  Wftt  of  Fore  Door. — 1,  Simiel  Fapgawi; 
■2,  Joshua  Wliilnny:  3,  Siiniuel  Cites.  Eatt  of  /»ufpit— 1,  Alinibam 
Wbltney;  2,  kmos  Gates;  S,  John  Marble,  Jnnr.  fFfil  Door  <md  Mat' i 
Slciirt. — John  Whitmsn,  Eaq.  Eatt  Door  and  Women'B  Slairt. — Amo* 
Brown.  Xurth  uf  »V«t  Door.— I,  C»pt.  Phineu  tiatea ;  2,  Eliahtt  Gates. 
yarUiof  But  Iwor.— Samuel  Sargent;  2,  Widow  Surah  SteTeng.  yoriV 
c>u<  Coraer. — Capt.  Timothy  Gibioii.  Northual  Corner. — Jomithan 
Wuatl    .Vtr(  to  Uu  Hinitler't  Pea,  WtM  nf  the  /"ii/jia.— Stci>hen  Gibson. 
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Tiie  whole  .-old  for  i-'Jl  14.i.  lOd.    These  pews  were  j 
around  the  house,  next  to  the  walls.  The  sp.'icc  within  j 
was  ;it  first  occupied  by  loii'j;  beuche.i,  one  side  of  tlie  j 
broad  aisle  being  for  the  men.  and  tlie  other  for  the  [ 
women.    Some  of  these  benches  were  subsojueiitly 
taken  up,  and  pews  built  instead.    Tlie  house  had 
probably  a  double  front-door,  aud  also  a  door  at  each 
end,  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides  of  the  building. 
'The  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about  £206.    The  old 
house  was  sold  for  £122,  and  the  proceeds  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  the  poor.    The  bouse 
was  first  used  for  religious  worship  in  February-,  1755, 
and  the  first  communion  service  in  it  was  ou  the  23d 
of  March  following. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  appears  to  have 
been  some  irregularity  iu  enteriug,  or  at  least  iu 
leaving  their  seats  after  publick  worship.  Hence  the 
town  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  3Iarcb  4,  1771, 
they  "  recommended  that  the  fore  seats  below  move 
out  firstafter  publick  service  is  over,  and  so  succcEsive- 
ly  till  they  are  empty.  That  the  people  in  the  gal- 
leries, in  leaving  their  seats,  the  fore  seats  clear  first, 
and  so  in  succession  till  the  galleries  are  empty." 
This  probably  led  to  an  orderly  and  decorous  depart- 
ure from  the  precincta, 

Aa  time  wears  on,  buildings  once  new  wear  out,  no 
matter  to  how  good  uses  they  are  devoted.  So,  in  1S22, 
a  movement  was  made  for  a  fourth  meeting-house,  but 
failed.  In  1824  a  committee  report  against  repairing 
the  old  house  and  recommend  that  a  new  house  be 
placed  a  little  west  of  the  old  one.  Another  com- 
mittee report  in  favor  of  a  spot  a  little  west  of  the 
Academy.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  all,  and,  in 
January,  1825,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  land  of 
Levi  Warren,  near  Noah  Gates'  house.  This  vote 
was  re-considered  and  another  site  was  selected.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  various  other  votes  rela- 
tive to  the  location,  size  and  cost  of  the  house  were 
passed  and  re-considered.  Finally  the  Gordian  knot 
was  cut  December  9,  1S26,  by  the  town  voting  "to 
convey  the  old  meeting-house  and  land  connected, 
belonging  to  the  town,  to  Moses  Whitney,  Esqr.,  and 
Augustus  Tower,  Esqr.,  and  others,  to  iheir  use,  in 
consideration  of  their  building  a  new  house  for  pub- 
lic worship  for  tlie  town,  the  surplus  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  pews  to  be  paid  into  the  town 
treasury."  The  house  was  to  be  completed  within  a 
year  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1827.  The  house 
was  erected  during  the  year  1S27,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  meeting-house.  It  was  dedicated  on  Monday, 
October  1,  1827.  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Lancaster, 
preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Concord, 
offered  the  dedicatory  prayer;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Allen, of 
Bolton,  closed  with  prayer.  October  22d  the  select- 
men were  authorized  to  employ  some  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  meeting-house  and  to  ring  the  bell  on 
Sundays,  at  funerals,  town-meetings,  etc.  The  bell 
was  presented  to  the  town  by  ilrs.  Abigail  Eveleth, 
an  aged  lady,  and  it  was  tolled  for  the  first  time  at 


!ier  iuiicral.  Tlii.-<  (biirtli  Itous^e,  built  in  1S27,  w.aa 
burued  November  It,  1S47.  The  bwjks,  clock,  ])ulpit 
aiid  communion  service  were  saved.  The  Fir^t  Par- 
ish erected  the  present  house  in  1S4S,  on  the  fcitc  of 
the  one  burned,  .and  it  was  dedicated  August  ."Oth  of 
that  year,  Rev.  Ch.nudlcr  Robbies,  of  Bijstou,  prc.ich- 
iug  the  sermon. 

r,irso>w<jf.— On  the  30tU  of  Dec,  1S70,  Col.  Elijah 
Flale  purchased  a  house  and  two  or  three  .teres  of 
Und,  costing  about  t'2000,  and  presented  them  to  the 
Fir>t  I'lirish,  to  be  used  as  a  p.ar nonage. 

Bell. — About  the  1st  of  January,  1722,  a  small 
bell  was  presented  to  the  town  by  a  3Ir.  Jeskell,  an 
Englishmaii,  who  resided  at  the  lower  village,  and 
that  year  a  turret  was  built  to  the  meeting-house,  to 
hang  it  iu.  No  belfry  or  steeple  was  built  ou  the 
house  erected  in  1754.  The  bell  apjjears  finally  to 
have  been  sold  in  1823. 

Edccation'at.. — The  first  reference  to  schools,  on 
the  towu-lx)ok:»,  was  made  December  13,  1714,  when 
Thomas  Brown  was  chosen  ^^'hoolmaster.  We  think, 
however,  there  must  have  beeu  schools  of  some  char- 
acter at  an  earlier  period  than  that,  though  perhaps 
not  supported  nt  public  expen.se.  Some  of  the  set- 
tlers were  probably  men  capable  of  giving  instruction 
to  the  young  and  would  doubtless  do  so  gratuitously. 
It  is  not  our  province,  however,  to  speculate  upon 
this  matter,  but  to  record  known  facts.  Thomas 
Brown  probably  taught  one  or  two  quarters.  January 
11, 1715-lG,  John  Whitman  was  chosen  schoolmaster 
for  one  quarter.  The  following  3Iay  Thomas  Brown 
wa3  .again  chosen  for  six  mouths,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  Benjamin  Drowet  was  chosen  for 
one  quarter,  to  teach  youth  to  read  and  write,  and  he 
was  to  be  paid  five  pounds,  aud  to  begin  on  the  ?9lh 
of  October.  In  May,  1717,  John  Gardner  was  paid 
£7  13j.  4(/.  for  keeping  school  the  previous  wiuter. 
On  January  17, 171S,  Rev.  John  Eveleth  was  engaged 
to  keep  school  for  one  quarter  at  £1  10s.  per  month. 
In  March,  1720,  Mr.  Eveleth  waa  paid  £0  10s.  for 
keeping  school  the  previous  year.  October  24,  1721, 
it  waa  voted  that  the  school  shall  be  kept  "at  ye 
Capt'  house"  for  the  rest  of  the  half-year.  This  was 
probably  Captain  Stevens'  house. 

February  8,  1721-22,  a  rate  of  twenty  pounds  was 
made  to  pay  the  schoolmaster.  December  5,  1722, 
it  was  voted  to  keep  a  writing-school  for  three  months, 
and  that  the  school  should  be  kept  one  mouth  each 
at  Amos  Brown's,  John  Taylor's  and  Jacob  Brown's. 
December  2,  1723,  it  was  ordered  that  the  school  be 
kept  one  month  each  at  John  Taylor's,  Dauiel  Gates' 
and  Zebediah  Wheeler's.  The  next  year  it  was  to  be 
kept  at  Phineas  Rice's,  Daniel  Gates'  and  John  Tay- 
lor's. The  first  vote  to  build  a  school-house  was  in 
January,  1731-32,  and  the  following  year  three  school- 
houses  were  voted  up.  September  24,  1733,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  town  be  divided  into  three  school 
quarters,  and  three  men  in  each  quarter  were  chosen 
to  locate  the  houses.    It.  was  subsequently  decided 
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ihal  the  houses  should  be  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen 
wide  and  seven  feet  from  the  top  of  sill  to  the  top  of 
the  plate.  A  streak  of  poverty  came  over  the  town, 
so  that  on  Aagast  22,  1734,  they  petitioned  the  Gen- 
era! Court  for  a  grant  of  laud  to  support  the  schools. 
They  seem  to  have  been  indicted  for  not  having  a 
school.  December  IS,  1734,  voted  to  so  fir  accept  the 
school-bouse  lately  built  nearest  the  meeting-house, 
as  to  order  the  school  to  be  kept  in  it  for  four  month^. 
The  following  February  voted  that  every  part  of  the 
totvn  shculd  have  their  part  of  schooling  according  to 
their  pay,  and  should  choose  their  own  schoolmaster; 
that  ever}-  school  should  be  free,  and  that  every  quar- 
ter should  build  their  own  school-house  by  subscrip- 
tion, etc  October  9,  1749,  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  answer  for  the  town  at  the  ne^t  Inferior  Coart. 
This  had  reference  to  a  grammar-school,  as  one  had 
not  been  kept  according  to  law.  A  great  innovation 
upon  the  established  order  of  things  occurred  in 
March,  1750,  when  it  was  voted  to  provide  a  "School 
Dime,"  and  that  the  school  should  be  kept  six 
months  in  the  summer  season,  and  forty  pound.-",  old 
tenor,  was  granted  for  that  purpose.  In  October  of 
that  year  it  was  decided  that  the  school  should  begin 
at  "Shabican,"  and  then  at  the  east  end,  etc.  It  was 
voted  not  to  keep  a  grammar-school  in  1752,  and  in 
175S  the  town  was  indicted  for  not  having  one.  The 
same  year  it  was  voted  to  build  a  school-house  at  the 
meeting-house — all  within  two  miles  were  to  help 
build  the  house,  all  outside  of  two  miles  were  to  have 
as  much  schooling  as  they  were  taxed  for.  The 
house  was  not  probably  built,  for  in  llarch,  17G3,  a 
similar  vote  was  passed,  the  limit  being  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  house  was  to  be  eighteen  feet  square  ex- 
clusive of  the  chimney-place,  seven  feet  stud ;  the  in- 
side to  be  well  ceiled,  the  chimney  of  brick,  the  house 
underpinned  and  well  glazed.  March  3,  17GG,  forty 
pounds,  lawful  money,  were  raised  to  build  three 
scliool-housea  in  the  out  divisions  of  the  town,  but 
they  were  not  speedily  built.  In  1771  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  provide  schools ;  this  had  previously 
been  done,  but  sometimes  the  matter  was  intrusted  to 
the  selectmen.  Six  months  of  a  man's  and  six 
months  of  a  womiin's  school  was  provided  for.  April 
19,  1779,  a  committee  reported  that  the  middle  of  the 
town  should  have  twelve  weeks  and  two  days  of 
schooling,  east  end  thirteen  weeks  aud  one  day,  west 
end  sixteen  weeks,  north  end  ten  weeks  and  four 
days. 

Fortj'-.seven  pounds,  ten  shillings,  silver  money,  were 
appropriated  to  build  a  school-house  near  Silas  Ran- 
dall's. It  was  arranged  in  17S8  that  every  quarter 
should  draw  their  own  pay  and  keep  their  own  schools 
for  the  future.  The  Legislature  of  1789  ordered  that 
the  towns  should  be  divided  into  school  districts. 
The  town  had  already  five  school-houses,  and  it 
was  therefore  divided  into  five  districts.  Liberty 
was  given  May  12,  1794,  to  the  "Squadron"  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  hang  the  town's  bell  on  their 


school-house,  and  to  set  a  school-house  at  the  east 
end  of  the  meeting-house  on  the  town's  land,  but  not 
nearer  than  the  white  oak  trees.  The  same  year 
£300  were  appropriated  to  huild  and  repair  achool- 
houses.  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  in  March,  1793,  gave 
the  proprietors  of  the  centre  school-house  the  privi- 
lege of  erecting  a  house  on  his  land,  southerly  of 
the  Great  Road,  so  long  as  it  waa  used  for  school 
purposes.  In  1803  a  committee  was  chosen  to  re- 
district  the  town,  and  in  1811  there  appear  to  have 
been  eleven  districts.  For  some  years  previous  to 
this  a  School  Committee  had  been  chosen  in  each  dis- 
trict to  look  after  the  schools.  This  year  Rev.  Mr. 
Newell  and  seven  others  were  chosen  to  visit  the 
schools  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  same.  A 
similar  committee  was  chosen  for  two  or  three  years 
following.  lu  1814  the  south  and  southwest  districts 
were  united.  In  1826  a  law  was  enacted  requiring 
all  towns  to  choose  a  superintending  school  commit- 
tee, and  since  then,  with  two  exceptions,  such  a  com- 
mittee has  been  yearly  chosen,  the  number  varying 
from  three  to  nine.  In  1829  the  town  was  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  prndenual  school  committee, 
for  many  years,  was  chosen  by  the  town,  but  in  1812 
the  several  districts  were  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  committee.  In  1869  the  district  system  was 
abolished  aiid  the  whole  supervision  of  the  schools 
devolved  upon  the  superintending  committee.  Many 
of  the  towns,  however,  clung  with  great  tenacity  to 
the  management  of  their  own  district  afi^kirs.  Much 
of  the  time  since  the  town  assumed  control  of  the 
schools  a  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  chosen 
by  the  committee  who  has  looked  after  their  interests. 
Among  the  famous  teachers  of  the  past  may  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  Francis  Eveleth,  son  of  Rev.  John  Eve- 
leth,  who  for  many  years  was  a  prominent  instructor 
of  the  young,  and  died  November  23,  1776,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years.  Of  late  years  probably  no  one 
has  taken  a  higher  rank  as  a  teacher  and  disciplina- 
rian than  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lawrence,  who  for  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  almost  constantly  employed  in 
that  capacity  and  is  still  employed. 

Academy. — On  the  13th  of  October,  1823,  twenty- 
seven  of  the  prominent  inhabitants  of  the  town  met 
to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  town,  especially  as  related 
to  greater  privileges  for  their  children  than  were  then 
furnished  by  the  public  schools.  The  result  of  the 
conference  was  the  formation  of  an  association  for 
the  establishment  of  an  academy,  where  the  languages 
and  the  higher  branches  of  English  studies  should  be 
taught.  Under  the  existing  state  of  things  it  was  a 
wise  movement,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  its 
projectors.  A  building  spot  was  soon  purchased  and 
a  contract  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  suitable  edi- 
fice was  made.  The  grounds  were  graded  by  volun- 
tary labor,  and  the  house  was  ready  for  occupancy 
the  following  spring.  The  services  of  dedication 
took  place  on  the  31st  of  3Iay,  1824.    Rev.  Mr. 
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Newell,  the  minister  of  tlie  town,  delivered  a  very 
appropriate  address.  The  school  was  immediately 
opened  under  the  direction  of  John  M.  Cheney 
(Harvard  College,  1S21)  as  preceptor.  lu  order  to 
give  some  degree  of  permanency  to  the  institution,  ac 
the  outset  the  proprietors  gave  their  notes,  wiih  sure- 
ties, to  the  board  of  trustees  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
to  an  amount  .sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  precep- 
tor for  five  years.  But  these  notes  were  never  paid, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  .school  at  once  he- 
came  self-supporting,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  In  fact,  the  school  was  a 
decided  success.  So  popular  was  it  that  pupils  came 
from  many  neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  from  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  llaryland,  Louisiana  and 
the  Province  of  Canada.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the 
school  was  so  thronged  that  the  proprietors  kept  their 
own  children  at  home  to  accommodate  students  from 
abroad.  In  the  process  of  years,  however,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school  began  to  wane.  The  necessity  of 
a  frajuent  change  of  teachers  had  a  deleterious  influ- 
ence, and  the  increase  of  iiimilar  institutions  in  the 
neigbiwrhood  led  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pupils.  Perhaps  the  improved  condition 
of  the  common  schools  had  its  influence  in  rendering 
the  school  less  popular  than  at  firsL  So  after  a  life 
of  about  twenty  years  it  ceased  to  be. 

High  School. — Some  years  after  the  academy  became 
defunct,  the  need  of  something  to  take  its  place  was 
felt,  and  in  1851  the  project  of  a  high  school  was  de- 
bated in  town-meeting,  but  aii  adverse  vote  was 
given.  But  the  town,  April  1852,  appropriated 
over  ^^320  for  the  support  of  such  a  school,  and  for  a 
few  years  it  was  sustained,  perhaps  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly by  many  of  the  voters.  In  this  state  of  afiuirs 
a  public-spirited  and  wealthy  citizen  of  the  town. 
Col.  Elijah  Hale,  came  forward  in  1871.  and  proposed 
to  give  the  town  $5000  as  a  fund  towards  the  support 
of  a  high  school,  on  condition  that  the  town  also  ap- 
propriate an  equal  sum  for  the  same  object,  and 
should  never  abandon  the  school,  but  if  they  did  so, 
the  money  was  to  revert  to  the  donor  or  his 
heirs.  Hon.  John  W.  Brooks  ofllered  81000  and  his 
father,  Henry  Brooks,  $100  in  addition,  and  on  the 
same  terms.  The  town  met  on  the  24th  of  May  in 
that  year  to  consider  the  propositions.  They  then 
voted  with  great  unanimity  "  that  the  offer  of  Col. 
Elijah  Hale,  Henry  Brooks,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  John  W. 
Broots,  of  means  for  the  creation  and  support  of  a 
High  School  be  accepted  on  the  partof  of  the  Town." 
It  was  then  "  voted,  That  the  Town  Treasurer  give 
the  Town's  note  for  five  thousand  dollars  with  inter- 
eat,  payable  semi-annually  to  the  Trustees,  and  pay 
the  interest  to  them  as  it  shall  become  due."  The 
trustees  were  to  "  give  a  bond  in  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  to  he  kept  by  the  Town  Treasurer,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  trust,  who  shall  keep 
the  fund  well  invested,  .  .  .  and  make  annual  re- 
port of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  fund  to  the 


Town.''  '"  Voied,  Tbfit  the  old  Academy  building  and 
grounds  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  said  School, 
and  that  it  be  under  the  care  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, and  be  put  in  order  by  them."  Seven  trustees 
were  then  elected  by  ballot,  namely,  Edwin  Whitney, 
Tlieodore  Cooke,  A.  C.  Livermore,  Charles  W.  Gle.i- 
son,  Francis  W.  Warren,  Henry  Gates  and  Micah 
Smith.  Finally  "  Voted,  Th.it  the  thanks  of  the  town 
be  presented  to  Col.  Elijah  Hale,  Henry  Brooks,  Esq., 
and  to  Hon.  John  W.  Brooks,  for  their  generous  do- 
nations for  the  creation  and  support  of  a  High  School 
for  the  Town  of  Stow."  The  school  was  opened 
about  the  1st  of  the  following  Septembtr,  and  is 
still  in  a  flourbhicg  condition. 

MlscEi.LAXEOcs. — The  Rock  Bottom  Library  As- 
sociation was  formed  July  15,  1S80,  and  has  about 
1000  volumes  of  books. 

The  publication  of  Tlie  Slow  SinHnel,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  was  commenced  May  19, 1S83,  and  the 
first  number  contained  a  full  report  of  thcproc»ed- 
ings  at  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  on  the  iGth  of 
the  same  month. 

Grauuate-S  from  College. — We  here  give  the 
list  of  graduates,  so  far  as  we  have  learned.  Very 
likely  some  may  have  escaped  our  notice.  In  regard 
to  the  name  of  Silaa  Randall,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
he  was  a  native,  yet  we  have  but  little  doubt.  H.  C. 
means  Harvard  College :  D.  C,  Dartmouth  College : 
T.  C.  Tufts  Collie,  and  B.  U.,  Brown  University. 
The  first  three  names  are  the  sons  of  Rev.  John  Gard- 
ner, the  second  minister  of  the  town. 

Samuel  Gardner,  H.  C,  174C  ;  Henry  Gardner,  H. 
C,  1750 ;  Francis  Gardner,  H.  C,  1755  ;  Jeremiah  Bar- 
nard, H.  C,  1773;  Phineas  Randall,  H.  C,  1792; 
Abraham  Randall,  H.  C,  17DS;  John  Randall,  H.  C, 
1802;  Silas  Randall,  B.  U.,  1804;  Jonathan  Newell, 
H.  C,  1805  ;  Augustus  Cooledge,  D.  C,  1S13  ;  George 
Newell,  H.  C,  1823;  Charles  Newell  Warren,  H.  C, 
1834;  Eben  Smith  Brooks,  H.  C,  1835;  Jonathan 
Newell,  H.  C,  1S38;  Silaa  Websttr  Hale,  H.  C, 
1867;  Francis  Eugene  Whitney,  H.  C,  1872;  Ed- 
ward Preacott  Reed,  H.  C,  1878;  Charles  Heury 
Slurdock,  T.  C,  1888 ;  George  Frederick  Murdock, 
T.  C,  1888;  Eugene  Burtt  Lawrence,  T.  C,  18S». 
In  addition  to  these  we  give  the  name  of  Galen 
Alonzo  Clark,  H.  C,  1871,  who  was  a  resident  of  the 
town  when  he  entered  and  while  in  college.  Abra- 
ham Garland  Randall  Hale  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  Law  School  in  1871. 

Military  and  War  Operations. — Under  the 
circumstances  wherein  they  were  placed,  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town  felt  compelled  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  thus  be  prepared  to  repel  any  attack  that 
the  Indiana  should  make  upon  them,  and  also  to 
provide  some  fortified  place  or  places  to  which  they 
could  flee  in  case  of  any  hostile  invasion.  Hence, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1698,  it  was  "voted  j'  y' 
selectmen  are  hereby  empowered  to  make  a  rate 
for  ye  repairing  ye  Garrison   about  ye  ministry 
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hnuse  for  je  securing  ye  same,  every  inhabitant 
having  Liberty  to  worke  out  their  rate,  and  if  any 
shall  ueglect  or  refevrs  to  worke  out  their  proportion 
tliey  are  to  pay  it  unto  ye  selectmen  theire  due  pro- 
portion, and  in  order  to  _ve  Carring  out  ye  s*  work  ye 
foote  Company  are  apoynted  to  meet  or  appeare  next 
Munday."  The  ministry  house,  being  doubtless  the 
most  ceu'ral,  was  selected  for  the  garrison.  We  are 
also  ioformed  that  there  was  a  fortified  house 
towards  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
r'ver,  above  Rock  Bottom  Village.  And  there  might 
hire  been  another  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
town.  Doubtless,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  settle- 
ments were  made  one  regular  military  company  was 
organized,  and  then  another,  who  met  occasionally 
fi»r  drill,  etc.  We  find  allusions  to  these  "  military 
exercises"  as  early  as  17CK3.  Thomas  Stevens  was 
probably  the  first,  or  at  least  one  of  the  first,  com- 
manders of  the  militia,  for  he  is  somedmes  alluded 
to  as  if  he  were  "Cjptain''  par  excellence.  There 
are  few  records,  however,  relative  to  early  military 
matters.  For  many  years  after  1693  the  towns  were 
required  by  law  to  keep  a  supply  of  powder,  ammu- 
aition  and  other  military  stores,  to  be  drawn  upon  in 
ca.se  of  au  emergency.  Tliese  materials  of  war  were 
sometimes  kept  in  the  loft  of  the  meeting-house,  and 
later  a  special  building  or  "  powder-house"  of  brick 
was  erected  for  their  safe  keeping.  Aa  late  as  1814 
such  a  house  was  built,  and  we  infer  that  it  stood  in 
the  cemetery  near  the  brick  school-house,  for  the 
town,  Oct.  22, 1849,  authorized  the  selet^tmen  to  sell 
the '■  powder-house,"  aud  have  it  removed  from  the 
burving-ground. 

As  the  population  increased,  two  infantry  com- 
panies were  formed,  one  at  the  north,  the  other  at  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  There  was  also  a  cavalry 
company,  composed  in  part,  we  presume,  of  men 
froiD  other  towns,  as  was  often  the  case.  We  find 
•  |uite  early  au  allusion  to  "Comet"  Joseph  Daby, 
which  designates  him  as  a  cavalry  otEcer.  These 
military  ctimpanies  continued  down  to  quite  a 
recent  period,  and,  wiih  other  towns  forming  a 
regiment,  were  required  to  meet  for  an  annual 
"  muster,"  as  it  was  called,  when  they  were  reviewed 
by  the  "staJf  officers,"  on  which  occasions  the  town 
was  accustomed  to  bear  some  portion  of  the  necessary 
expenses.  So  on  the  iSth  of  August,  1800,  the  town 
voted  to  find  the  soldiers  at  the  Concord  muster  (27th 
and  23lh  of  August),  "four  rations  a  man  and  2 
barrels  of  cyder."  Forty  dollars  were  appropriated 
to  provide  "for  56  men  of  the  Troop  and  North  Com- 
pany, and  a  like  proportion  for  the  South  Company, 
beins  00  men."  The  days  of  total  atetiuence  had 
not  then  arrived. 

Frenxh  a>*d  I>-diax  War. — During  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  from  1755  to  1763,  the  town 
furnished  soldiers  for  the  army  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  Crown  Point,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
feometimcs,  when  the  soldiers  were  ou  the  point  of 
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leaving  for  the  seat  of  war,  religious  services  were 
held  by  the  resident  minister.  Thus,  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1755,  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner  preached  "at  the 
desire  of  Capt.  William  Pierce,  being  the  day  he 
began  his  march  with  his  company  for  Albany,  in 
the  expedition  against  Crown  Point."  Samuel 
Preston  was  a  captain  in  the  army  in  1756.  la 
Capt.  Pierce's  company,  Michael  Law  was  sergeant, 
John  Law  was  corporal.  Jonathan  Farr  waa  drum- 
mer, and  Nathan  Whitney,  Solomon  Taylor,  Josiah 
Wetherbee  and  Jonathan  Pierce,  of  Stow,  were 
privates.  Ephraim  Powers  \vas  sergeant  in  Capt. 
Preston's  company,  and  Ezekiel  Davis  was  in 
another  company.  May  22,  1758,  Enstgu  Jabez 
Brown  and  others  of  Stow,  whose  names  are  un- 
known, started  to  join  the  army  destined  for  Canada. 
And  in  April,  1760,  others  started  for  Crown  Point. 
The  following  Stow  soldiers  went  to  Canada  in  1760: 
Joshua  Brown,  Jonathan  Farr,  Pliineaa  Fuller, 
Amos  Gates,  Simon  Gates,  Abraham  Gates,  Paul 
Graves,  Solomon  Savcaa,  (?),  a  servant  of  Mary  Hap- 
good.  None  of  the  Stow  men  were  killed  in  the 
army  during  this  war,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  but  the 
following  are  known  to  have  died  while  in  service 
or  from  diseases  contracted  in  the  camp,  viz. ;  Capt. 
Ephraim  Brown  died  Jan.  4,  1756,  a  few  days  after 
his  return  from  the  army;  July  23,  1758,  Ebenezer 
Gates  died  at  Lake  George;  May  24,  1760,  Abel 
Ray  died  at  Shrewsbury,  on  hia  march  to  the  army ; 
Nov.,  1760,  Isaac  Taylor  died  at  Crown  Poiut,  and 
Nov.  23, 1761,  Stephen  Houghton  died  while  returning 
from  Crown  Point.  It  ia  proper  that  these  men 
should  be  remembered,  as  well  as  those  of  a  later 
day  who  gave  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 

Axte-Revolution. — ^The  Stamp  Act  and  other 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  government  of  England 
alarmed  the  people,  and  they  came  together  October 
21,  1765,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  choose 
a  committee  lo  give  instructions  to  their  representa- 
tive, Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  relative  to  the  impfvjition 
of  duties  or  taxes  upon  the  Colonies  by  Parliament. 
The  committee  presented  their  instructions  giving 
reas'>n3  why  the  taxes  bhould  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  Colonies,  and  recommended  that  their  represen- 
tative "should  use  the  strictest  care  and  the  utmost 
firmness  to  prevent  all  uoconstitntional  draughts 
upon  the  public  treasury."  March  7, 1768,  voted  that 
the  town  will  use  their  utmost  endeavors  lo  encourage 
economy,  industry  and  manufactures  within  this 
Province,  both  by  example  and  every  other  legal 
method ;"  also  that  "  the  town  will  by  every  legal  way 
and  manner  discourage  the  importation  into  this 
Province  of  any  foreign  superfluities,  or  any  arti- 
cles that  at  present  may  be  avoided;"  also  to  "ui»e 
their  utmost  endeavor  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  paper  in  this  Province,  and  to  this  end  the  sd  town 
will  do  everything  proper  towards  supplying  the 
paper  mills  at  Milton  with  materiaU  for  carrying  on 
said  manufactures." 
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Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  was  chosen,  September  22, 
17G8,  to  meet  with  others  at  Bo^t^n,  and  another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  tbe  state  of  public  af- 
fairs into  consideration.  As  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  England  increased,  the  spirit  of  resistance  seemed 
also  to  increase,  and,  January  25,  1773,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  town  of  Boston  on  the  20th  of  November, 
relative  to  the  situation  of  affairs,  was  approved,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Whitman,  Henry  Gardner,  E-q.,  Solomon 
Taylor,  Captain  Phineas  Taylor,  Captain  Jonathan 
Hapgood,  Samuel  Gates  and  John  Marble  were  di- 
rected to  report  at  a  future  meeting  "  w"hat  may 
further  be  necessary  to  be  done  thereon."  The  com- 
mittee, February  8,  1773,  report  a  letter  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  at  Boston,  wherein  they  ex- 
press their  satisfaction  "of  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
the  town  of  Boston  to  preserve  our  happy  constitu- 
tion from  infringement  and  violation;"  and  they 
further  say,  "  as  we  are  solicitous  of  handing  down  to 
Posterity  the  Privileges,  both  civil  and  religious,  ob- 
tained by  our  Ancestors  at  the  Expense  of  their  Lives 
and  Fortunes,  we  shall  at  all  times  and  on  all  proper 
Occasions  endeavor  to  preserve  the  Constitution  from 
Infringement,  and  obtain  a  Redress  of  Grievances 
where  the  same  is  violated  in  a  loyal,  manly  and  dis- 
creet way  and  manner."  These  were  brave  and  noble 
words.  They  show  the  spirit  that  actuated  the  patri- 
otic citizens  of  the  town  at  a  time  "that  tried  men's 
souls."  Such  men  seldom  fail  in  their  opposition 
to  despotism.  On  the  same  day  these  men  express 
their  great  concern  that  Parliament  had  assumed  the 
power  of  legislation  for  the  Colonies,  and  were  col- 
lecting a  revenue;  also  with  uneasiness  they  notice 
the  unreasonable  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Courts 
of  Vice-Admiralty,  together  with  many  other  griev- 
ances. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Henry  Gardner,  Solo- 
mon Taylor,  Samuel  Gates,  John  Marble  and  Cap- 
tain Taylor,  was  chosen  "  to  correspond  with  tbe 
several  towns  within  the  Province  respecting  our 
rights  and  privileges  as  British  subjects,  men  and 
Christians."  Henry  Gardner,  the  representative,  was 
directed,  September  26,  1774,  to  oppose  the  late 
acta  of  Parliament.  January  16, 1775,  it  was  "  voted, 
that  Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  Lieut.  David  Jewell  and 
Oapt.  Phineas  Taylor  be  a  committee  to  take  efiec- 
tual  care  that  the  association  of  tlfe  Continental 
Congress  setting  at  Philadelphia  in  September 
last,  and  the  agreements  of  the  provincial  Con- 
gress referring  thereto,  be  carried  into  execution, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaniug  thereof. 
Voted  that  this  town  will,  on  all  occasions,  use  their 
influence,  both  publickly  and  privately,  so  far  as  they 
can  consistent  with  the  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
to  carry  into  execution  the  said  association  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  the  resolves  of  the  provin- 
cial Congress  referring  thereto,  and  will  aid  the  com- 
mittee aforesaid  in  all  their  endeavors  therefor." 
Thus  again  they  show  their  "  manly  and  discreet " 


deiermination  to  uphold  tlieir  liberties.  They  ul.so 
requested  the  a-saessors  and  the  constables  to  pay  the 
public  moneys  to  Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
chosen  treasurer  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  not 
to  Harrison  Gr.ay,  tbe  royal  treasurer,  and  that  these 
officers  should  be  held  harmless  at  tlic  town's  expense, 
for  so  doing.  This  was  an  open  act  of  defiance  to  the 
constituted  authorities.  But  the  time  had  come  for 
such  action. 

Revolution. — The  raid  upon  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord aroused  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
pitch.  "Starting  from  their  beds  at  midnight,  from 
their  firesides  .and  from  their  fields,  they  took  their 
own  cause  into  their  own  hands."  Without  discipline 
and  almost  without  orders,  they  rushed  forth  to  meet 
the  foe. 

Anticipating  the  attempt  to  seize  the  military 
stores  at  Concord,  a  large  quantity  of  them,  with 
some  cannon,  were  sent  to  Stow,  and  concealed  in 
the  woods  northerly  of  the  lower  vill.ige,  and  not  far 
from  the  residence  of  Henry  Gardner.  Some  of  the 
citizens  were  in  the  fight  at  Concord,  and  Daniel 
Conant  was  wounded.  We  are  told  that  "  the  two 
military  companies,  under  Captains  Hapgood  and 
Whitcomb,  marched  for  Concord  at  noon,  passed 
the  North  Bridge,"  where  Davis  and  Hosmer  had 
fallen  earlier  in  the  day,  "  and  arrived  at  Cambridge 
at  sunset."  Nearly  forty  of  Stow  men  were  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  they  did  valiant  service. 
And  all  through  the  war,  at  various  places,  the  town 
was  represeuted  by  its  soldiers. 

May  29,  1775,  it  was  voted  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
Governor  Gage's  orders  for  representatives,  but,  in- 
stead, chose  Henry  Gardner  to  represent  them  in  the 
Congress  &t  Watertown.  And  not  for  a  moment 
during  the  entire  wax  did  their  patriotism  flag.  lu 
every  possible  way  they  aided  the  patriot  army. 

It  was  voted,  January  15, 1776,  to  give  the  men  that 
delivered  two  tons  of  hay  at  Cambrdge,  for  the  army, 
£2  13s.  4d.  July  1,  177G,  while  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence was  debated  iu  Congresp,  the  town  voted,  .is 
their  opinion,  "thata  government  independent  of  Great 
Britain  might  be  formed,  if  the  Government  of  this  Col- 
ony and  the  Continental  Congress  shall  think  such  a 
measure  expedient"  And  five  days  later  it  was  voted 
to  raise  £G  6».  8rf.  for  each  soldier  that  should  go  to 
Canada  in  the  Continental  ser\-ice,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four. 

In  May,  1777,  it  was  decided  to  provide  "  ten  good 
firearms  to  those  persona  who  canuot  get  them  for 
themselves."  In  November  of  the  same  year  voted  to 
hire  one  man  more  for  three  years'  service  or  during 
the  war.  January  19,  1778,  voted  to  pay  "  £550,  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  State's  mouey  which  is  their  due  to 
pay."  Also,  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  of  the 
ammunition  that  was  drawn  out  of  the  town  stock  at 
the  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  fights,  and  last  sum- 
mer, when  men  were  drafted  to  go  to  Rhode  Island 
be  returned  in  agais.    January  23,  1778,  a  commit- 
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tee  of  eleven  was  choseo  to  consider  the  matter  of  a 
confederation    and    practical   union    between  the 
States.   The  committee  recommended  that  tbe  confed- 
eration and  union  ''  take  place  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ent."   They  also  urge  tbe  representatives  to  see  that 
the  armv  was  provided  with  clothing,  and  faithful 
men  see  to  it,  that  "they  may  not  be  so  shamefully 
neglected,''  but  what  they  may  be  willing  to  defend 
us  from  our  cruel  enemies,  and  that  "this  should  be 
seen  to  before  any  other  business  is  done."  This 
j»how8  how  solicitous  they  were  for  the  men  in  the 
army.    March  26,  177S,  they  show  their  interest  in 
the  soldiere  by  voting  to  find  clothing  for  them,  and 
that  the  selectmen  shall  do  something  for  the  soldiers' 
families  when  needy.     In  May,  1778,  £180  were 
raised  to  pay  six  men  for  the  array.  A  few  days  later 
£100  were  offered  per  man,  for  six,  to  go  to  Fishkill ; 
three  days  later  ^£60  bounty  each  to  five  men  to  go 
to  the  2>orth  River  for  eight  months.    August  2, 
1779,  chose  two  men  to  sit  iu  convention  at  Con- 
cord on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October;  also  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  was  chosen  to  see  that  all  the  resolves 
of  the  said  convention  are  strictly  observed  and  put 
in  execution.    August  30th  voted  to  apply  to  the 
ITonorable  Council  to  know  what  should  be  done 
with  the  prisoners  that  were  in  town.    In  September 
it  was  decided  that  some  of  the  prisoners  should  be 
sworn,  viz.,  "the  Dutchmen  and  the  Brittons  and  the 
Scotchmeu."  Where  these  prisoners  came  from  is  not 
Slated.    June  15,  1780,  chose  a  committee  to  hire 
the  eleven  men  called  for,  and  soon  after  to  hire 
thirteen  men  for  three  mouths'  service.  September, 
17S1,  raised  £40  to  clothe  the  army  and  £10G  for 
beet 

In  17S2  £300  were  raised  to  pay  tbe  three 
years'  men  in  17S1.  Thus  all  through  the  war  the 
town  failed  not  to  do  its  duty  to  those  who  went  forth 
in  defence  of  human  rights.  Up  to  1779  there  had 
been  iu  the  army  at  ditferent  times  305  men,  whose 
term  of  service  was  from  three  weeks  to  three  years, 
at  an  expense  of  £3333  O*.  8d.  Some  of  the  men  are 
counted  two  or  three  times,  having  enlisted  for  short 
terms  of  service.  Tbe  exact  number  of  different  men 
ii  not  kuowu.  After  March,  1779,  probably  some  fifty 
men  or  more  were  in  the  army  at  a  cost  of  £000. 
This  is  a  very  liberal  supply  of  men  and  money  for  a 
town  of  about  1000  inhabitants. 

Wliile  it  is  believed  that  none  of  the  Stow  soldiers 
were  killed  on  the  battle-field  during  the  Revolution, 
the  following  are  known  to  have  died  in  the  country's 
service,  viz.:  John  Gordon,  of  Captain  Joshua  Park- 
ers company,  died  in  camp  at  Cambridge  June  19, 
1775 ;  Daniel  Gates,  of  Captain  Joshua  Brown's  com- 
pany, died  January  20,  1778  ;  Ephraim  Gates,  of 
Captaiu  Whipple's  company,  died  March  19,  1778; 
Stephen  Hale,  of  Captain  Joshua  Brown's  company, 
died  July  2,  1778;  Benjamin  Gates,  of  Captain 
Joshua  Brown's  company,  died  July  9,  1778.  Others, 
vre  presume,  were  enfeebled  for  life  by  the  exposures 


to  which  they  were  subject,  and  subsequently  were 
pensioned. 

The  question  of  adopting  a  State  Constitution  came 
up  two  or  three  times  during  the  war,  and  the  town, 
May  25, 1T78,  voted  against  the  Constitution  and  form 
of  government.  May  20,  1779,  voted,  forty-three  to 
seventeen,  not  to  do  anything  about  the  Constitution 
or  form  of  civil  government.  May  29, 1780,  some 
slight  alterations  in  several  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution  were  suggested,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  by  a  vote  varying  from  thirty-nine  to 
fifty-five  yeas,  the  nays  not  being  given. 

The  first  votes  for  Governor  under  the  Gnnstitution 
were  given  September  4,  1780,  as  follows:  John  Han- 
cock, fifiy-nine  votes ;  James  Bowdoin,  five  votes. 
Henry  Gardner  had  twenty  votes  for  Lieutenant-Grov- 
ernor. 

It  was  voted  May  15, 1786,  that  the  guns  given  out 
in  the  war  to  those  who  had  none  should  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  These,  perhaps,  were  wanted  for  service 
in  the  "Shays'  Rehellfoa."  We  do  uot  learn  that 
any  of  the  Stowites  joined  Shays  in  his  rash  move- 
ment; yet  we  presume  they  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  affairs,  for  a  committee  was  chosen,  Aug.  21, 
1786,  to  attend  tbe  convention  at  Concord  on  the 
2.'id  inst.,  to  consult  about  grievances  and  find  means 
of  redress  ;  and  in  May,  1787,  Charles  Whitman,  tbe 
Representative,  was  instructed  to  exert  himself  to 
remove  the  party  spirit  and  dbunion  that  prevailed 
in  the  State,  to  remove  the  General  Court  from  Bos- 
ton, to  lighten  the  taxes  upon  land,  to  raise  money  by 
duties  and  excise  upon  all  imported  articles,  especially 
upon  wines  and  distilled  liquors,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  the  luxuries  of  dress,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  tbe  paymeut  of  foreign  debts ;  that  tbe  State  Con- 
stitution be  maintained  inviolate  ;  that  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  list  be  lowered;  that  a  paper  medium  be 
opposed,  as  injurious  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  that 
distilled  liquors  pay  the  duty  of  distilling.  Whether 
the  Representative  succeeded  in  accomplishing  all 
this  the  deponeut  saith  not. 

War  of  1812-14. — We  will  pass  now  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  War  of  1812-14.  We  find  but  little 
actioQ  of  tbe  town  relative  to  the  matter.  The  war 
was  generally  unpopular  in  the  State,  and  uo  great 
zeal  was  manifested  in  most  of  the  towns  to  furnish 
the  men  and  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  1812,  it  was  voted  to  pay  each  volunteer 
soldier  two  dollars  down  and  three  dollars  when 
called  into  active  service,  and  make  up  ten  dollars  per 
month  with  what  tbe  government  pay  them.  In  the 
following Septembera  Committeeof  Safety  was  chosen. 
September  12,  1814,  voted  to  make  up  the  three  sol- 
diers that  were  detached  twenty  dollars  per  month 
with  what  the  government  pays  tbem.  March  6, 
1815,  the  soldiers  were  to  have  sixteen  dollars  per 
month  with  what  the  United  States  pay.  None  of 
the  Stow  soldiers  were  killed  in  this  war,  and  we 
kuow  of  none  who  died  in  service. 
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Rebellion  War.  — InimeJiately  alur  the  .wault 
oftlie  rebels  upon  Fort  Sutnier  .and  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  for  volunteers  to  defend  the  attack  upon 
the  nation's  life,  .some  of  the  Stow  boys,  members  of 
the '  Davis  Guards,"  of  Acton,  promptly  responded 
to  the  President's  proclamation,  as  did  others  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  in  the  famous 
Sixth  Regiment  when  it  passed  through  Baliiniure 
on  the  19th  of  April,  ISGl,  just  eighty-ax  years  after 
the  Concord  fight.  At  once  a  call  was  i.«sued  by  the 
selectmen  for  a  legal  town-meeting,  which  was  held 
on  tbe  27th  of  April,  to  t?.ke  action  in  the  great  crisis 
that  had  arisen.  It  was  then  voted  to  appropriate 
SIOOO  to  uniform  and  equip  those  who  would  volun- 
teer into  the  service  of  the  couutry,  and  also  to  assist 
their  families  while  absent.  This  action  induced 
twenty-eight  men  to  enroll  themselves  for  duty. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  ISGl  an  appeal,  endorsed  by  the 
President,  was  made  to  the  women  of  the  loyal  States 
to  furnish  ho.spital  stores  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  In  response,  a  public  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens was  held,  October  22d,  and  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  R.  \V.  Derby,  A.  W.  Nelson  and  Augustus 
Kice,  was  chosen  to  obtain  and  forward  contributions. 
Previous  to  this  a  sufficient  amount  of  cloth  had  been 
purchased  to  make  nearly  one  hundred  garments, 
which  tbe  ladies  had  prepared  for  an  emergency. 
Following  the  appeal  for  sanitary  stores,  the  ladies 
in  each  school  district  collected  a  large  amount  of 
articles  that  were  forwarded  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. In  July,  1862,  the  town  voted  a  bounty  of  §12o 
to  the  three  years'  men,  and  in  August,  $100  to  the 
nine  months'  men.  There  were  frequent  meetings 
during  the  war  to  encourage  enlifltmenis,  and  to  uphold 
the  nation's  arm.  The  Stow  men  entered  twenty-five 
different  regiments,  which  made  it  difficult  to  look 
after  and  assist  those  who  were  in  need. 

April  4,  1864,  it  was  voted  to  pay  re-enlisted  men  a 
bounty  of  $100.  During  that  year  eleven  persons 
were  bought  to  fill  the  town's  quota,  who  were  paid 
ffom  $325  to  $525.  Quite  large  sums  were  subscribed 
by  individuals  for  recruiting  purposes,  which  were 
aubsefjuenlly  refunded  by  the  town.  There  were  174 
men  in  the  army  accredited  to  the  town,  who  served 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  including  the  nine 
months'  and  one  hundred  days'  men.  The  record  of 
these  men  was  not  .«o  accurately  kept  as  it  should 
have  been.  Twenty-two  more  recruits  were  furuished 
by  the  town  than  were  called  for  by  the  Governmeut. 
Only  once,  we  think,  was  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
draft  for  a  few  men. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  town 
on  account  of  the  war  was  §15,U91.70,  exclusive  of 
State  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  amounting  to  $8000, 
that  was  reimbursed  by  the  State.  X  large  amount 
of  sanitary  articles  were  furnished  by  the  Soldiers' 
Aid  Society,  to  the  value  of  nearly  $1500.  The  read- 
inebs  with  which  the  people  responded  to  these  calls 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 


December,  lS(i4,  a  fair  w.is  held  lo  r.aisc  funds  for  the 
needy  sohliers.    The  net  receipts  of  the  fuir  were 
.$t)17.oS.    The  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  ladies  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  two  young  ini.^stia  cailed  at  the 
grist-mill  about  a  mile  southerly  of  the  village,  and 
solicited  a  bag  of  meal.    The  young  31r.  S  ,  who  w.?s 
in  charge  at  the  time,  said  he  would  give  it  if  they 
would  drag  it  up  to  the  Town-Hall.    They  .nssen ted 
to  the  proposition,  and,  loading  it  into  a  little  baud- 
wagon,  they  soon  accomplished  the  task.     It  may  Le 
interesting  to  add  that  ^Ir.  S.,  not  long  afterwards, 
married  one  of  the  young  Ladies.    A  wheelwright 
gave  a  wheelbarrow,  which  was  sold  on  shares  for  $17. 
It  was  then  given  back,  and  sold  two  or  three  times 
at  auction,  and  netted  over  $46.    The  contributions 
to  the  Sanitary  Commijsion,  and  directly  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  town,  amounted  to  more  than  $200(.>, 
which  was  quite  a  gcnerou.s  sum  for  so  small  a  town. 
On  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  the  joyous  intelligence 
reached  the  town,  late  in  the  afternoon,  that  Rich- 
mond, Vn.,  tbe  rebel  capital,  was  captured,  and  that 
the  members  of  ihe  Confederate  Government  were 
fleeing  for  tbeir  lives.    Great  enthusiasm  v/as  mani- 
fested.   The  bell  of  the  village  church  was  rung, 
flags  were  displayed,  and  in  the  evening  the  house  of 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  was  illuminated.  Just 
one  week  later  the  most  welcome  news  of  the  surren- 
der of  General  Lee  and  bis  army  was  received  with 
every  possible  demonstration  of  delight.    The  church 
bell  rung  for  an  hour,  and  almost  all  business  was 
suspended.    In  order  to  accommodate  all  parties,  .i 
general  illumination  of  the  houses  was  deferred  until 
the  next  evening,  when  a  most  brilliant  exhibition 
waa  witnessed  by  crowds  of  people.  An  extemporized 
band  of  musicians  paraded  the  stree's,  and  finally  all 
came  together  in  the  Town-Hall  and  listened  to  some 
patriotic  songs.    Yet  many  hearts  were  sad  at  the 
recollection  of  dear  friends  whose  lives  had  been  sac- 
rificed during  tbe  "cruel  war."    The  following  per- 
sons were  either  killed,  died  of  wounds  or  disease,  or 
in  rebel  prisons,  viz. ;  Lieutenant  Winfield  H.  Cea- 
ham  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  llay  18,  1863;  John 
Brown  at  Point  Lookout,  Va.,  September  5,1864; 
Sergeant  John  A?pheus  Brown  at  Winchester,  Va., 
December  8,  1864;  Thomas  Cunningham  at  Salis- 
bury Prison,  N.  C,  October  30,  1864;  Edward  An- 
drew Davidson  at   Baltimore,  3Id.,  November .  9, 
1364;  William  Henry  Dun'ap  at  New  York  January 
13,  1863;  Samuel  Hampton  in  rebel  prison  after  June 
5,  1864 ;   Albert  Mardough   Kingsbury  at  Gaiues' 
Mills,  Va.,  August  31,  1862;  Daniel  Artemas  Lover- 
ing,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  3,  1S64;  Francis 
William  Jloore  at  New  Orieans,  April  19,  1S63; 
Albion  Nutting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,1864 ; 
George  Whiieniarsh  Parks  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July 
2.  1863 ;  diaries  F.  Perry  March  18,  1863 ;  James 
Rye  at  Vienna,  Va.,  March  4, 1864;  Abraham  Foster 
Rogers  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  August  5, 1862;  Corporal 
Matthew  Smith  at  Danville,  Va.,  December  2,  1S64; 
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Joseph  Albert  Swift  at  Winchester,  Vu.,  October  12, 
1564:  Albert  Walcott,  April  15, 18G4  ;  George  Frank- 
lin Whitcomb  at  Salisbury  Prison,  N.  C,  January  2, 
1S6-J;  Thomas  Whitman  at  Fsir  Oaks,  Va.,  June  19, 
1S62;  Sergeant  Henry  Windsor  Wilder  at  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  September  1,  18*54;  George  Willis  at.  Cban- 
tilly,  Va.,  September  1,  1S62.  Of  these,  Cunningham, 
^"nuing  and  Rye  were  uon-residents,  but  were  credited 
to  Stow. 

Towns. — About  1729  the  question  of  form- 
ing a  new  town  from  parts  of  Stow,  Lancaster  and 
Groton  was  agitated,  but  the  town  voted,  March  2, 
1729-30,  not  to  set  off  the  lands  beyond  Beaver  Brook, 
with  the  inhabitants  thereou.  Thi-t  brook  is  in  the 
westerly  part  of  Boxboro'.  On  the  20th  of  August,  : 
1730,  the  town,  through  their  committee,  John  Whit- 
man, Johu  Foster  aud  PhineasRice,  gave  the  following 
reasons  why  the  petition  of  Simon  Stone,  Jonathan 
Whitney,  Thomas  Wheeler  and  others  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  township  should  not  be  granted;  A  great 
part  of  the  land  was  barren  and  incapable  of  improve- 
ment ;  the  new  town  would  lake  away  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  the  town  was  poor 
and  could  hardly  support  their  minister,  por  could 
they  bear  the  country  charges  without  help  from  the 
others.  But  these  pleas  availed  not  with  the  General 
Court,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1732,  the  town  of 
Harvard  was  incorporated.  This  left  a  small  strip  of 
territory  west  of  the  Nashua  River,  about  two  hun- 
dred rods  wide,  belonging  to  the  old  town,  hut  com- 
pletely separated  from  it;  and  for  many  years  it  was 
known  .la  "'  .Siow  Leg."  But  in  llarch,  1764,  ihe  town 
voted  that  this  tract  of  land,  between  Lancaster  and 
Shirley,  might  be  annexed  to  the  latter  place,  on  con- 
dition tliat  alt  taxe'4  due  from  the  inhabitants  he  paid 
to  Stow.  Soon  alter,  it  became  the  southern  part  of 
Shirley,  extending  from  Nashua  River  to  Lunenburg. 

BoxUorovrjh. — About  forty  years  after  the  incorpor- 
ation of  Harvard  another  portion  ol  the  old  town 
was  wanted  to  help  make  a  new  municipality,  but  it 
met  with  no  lavor  from  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
For,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1773,  it  was  voted  not  to 
grant  the  reiiuest  of  Daniel  Wetherby  and  others,  to  be 
set  off  from  Stow,  to  form  a  new  town,  with  portions 
of  Littleton  and  Harvard.  This  vote  was  repeated 
in  177o.  The  chief  reason  given  for  a  new  town  was 
the  distance  they  were  from  the  meetiug-house  and 
thedilficulty  of  a  reguhir  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship. Bnt  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  while  the  towu 
vote  "  no  "  relative  to  separation,  Dec.  19,  1777,  they 
agree  to  give  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  £G  134. 
4ti.,  lawful  money,  to  hire  preaching  with.  Thia  did 
U'jt,  however,  satisfy  the  uorth-enders.  They  still  ask 
for  a  separation.  Twice  in  1770  the  towu  refused  to 
be  dismembered,  whereupon  Edward  Brown  and 
fift.y-uue  others  apply  to  the  General  Court,  ask- 
ing to  be  erected  into  a  town,  for  the  reason  that 
"  many  of  us  are  four  or  five  milea  distant  from  the 
meeling-houi^  cf  their  respective  towua,  whereby  it 


is  impossible  for  them,  with  (heir  families,  to  attend 
the  worship  of  God,  at  those  places,  in  the  winter 
season,  as  they  desire  to  do  ; "  and  also  that,  atgreatex- 
pense,  they  had  built  themrelves  a  meeting-house,  etc. 
Their  prayer  was  not  granted.  Jane  15,  1780,  it  waa 
voted  not  to  provide  any  money  for  preaching  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town.  Aud  on  Oct.  16th  of  the 
same  year  it  was  agreed  to  grant  the  p/'ayer  of  the 
petitioners  on  these  conditions,  viz.,  that  the  propos- 
ed bounds  should  be  somewhat  changed,  that  those 
set  off  should  take  all  the  poor  of  that  section  and 
also  the  poor  of  the  former  inhabitants  that  should 
come  back  for  support,  and  that  Stow  should  be 
at  no  coat  for  roads  nor  any  other  thing.  But  for 
some  reason  there  waa  a  delay  in  the  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  March,  1782,  Silas  Taylor  and  sixty- 
eight  others  again  apply  to  the  General  Court  to  be 
made  a  town,  district  or  pariah.  In  about  a  year, 
after  some  opposition  from  Littleton,  they  were  made 
a  district,  taking  154  inhabitants  from  Stow,  and 
three-tenths  of  the  valuation.  It  waa  more  than 
three-fourths  of  a  century  before  any  more  of  the  old 
territory  was  wanted  for  a  part  of  another  txjwn.  But 
when  the  time  came,  in  1866,  for  the  incorporation  of 
Hudson,  no  particular  opposition  was  made  to  giving 
a  few  acres  to  the  new  town,  aa  no  inhabitants  were 
included. 

Maynard. — When  it  was  proposed,  in  1871,  to  take 
the  easterly  part  of  Stow  and  the  westerly  part  of 
Sudbury  to  form  the  town  of  Mayuard,  seeing  it  was 
a  forgone  conclusion,  very  little  opposition  was  made 
to  the  project,  and  about  2300  acres  and  800  inhabit- 
ants passed  iuto  the  new  municipality.  Thia  leaves 
the  old  towu  in  a  much  better  form  than  when  orig- 
inally constituted,  though  with  less  than  one-half  its 
area. 

CEMETEiilES. — The  cemetery  at  the  lower  village, 
near  where  the  first  meeting-house  stood,  waa  doubt- 
less the  first  spot  devoted  to  burial  purposes.  The 
i  earliest  allusion  to  it  we  have  found  waa  August  21, 
1738,  when  a  committee  waa  chosen  "to  lay  out  ye 
Burying-place  in  order  for  to  fence  it."  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  haste  about  the  work,  for  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1740,  forty  pounds  were  voted  to 
fence  the  ground.  Yet  we  presume  the  fence  was  uot 
immediately  built.  In  his  will,  dated  May  13,  1751, 
Thomas  Burt  bequeathed  to  the  town  £6  12«.  8</.,  for 
the  purpose  of  fencing  the  burying-ground,  but  pro- 
vided that  if  it  should  be  well  lenced  previous  to  the 
payment  of  the  money,  it  waa  to  be  used  to  purchase 
"necessary  or  decent  utensila  for  the  communion 
table  "  of  the  church.  The  money  did  not  become 
available  until  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  in 
1762,  when  a  committee  waa  chosen  to  receive  the  be- 
quest ;  and  from  a  vote  taken  in  1763,  it  appears  that 
after  fencing  the  ground  there  was  some  money  left, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  a  committee  of 
the  church.  For  more  than  a  hundred  yenrs  this  waa 
the  only  cemetery  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
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A  new  burial-iilace  becoming  necessary,  the  town 
voted,  September  21,  1S12,  to  take  a  part  of  the  town's 
l.iiid  near  the  meeting-house  for  a  buryiog-ground. 
Thus  the  cemetery,  situated  on  the  southerly  fide  of 
Pilot  Grove  Hill,  near  the  brick  pcbool-house,  came 
into  existence.  This  was,  however,  too  small  a  lot  to 
last  for  many  years.  Accordingly,  as  additional  space 
WIS  needed  for  sepulture,  the  town,  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  pnrchaBed  Brookside  Cemetery,"  on  the  Rock 
Bottom  Road,  and  northerly  of  Asaabet  Brook  ;  and 
it  was,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  following  October,  pub- 
licly consecrated,  with  appropriate  religious  e.'cercises, 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set  apart.  The  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Rev.  George  F.  Clark,  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Parish. 

PouxD. — March  5,  1705,  a  three-pound  r.tte  was 
voted  to  build  a  ponnd.  As  early  as  1G9S  the  Gen- 
eral Court  decreed  "that  there  shall  be  a  putficient 
Pound  or  Pounds  matle  and  maintained,  from  Time 
to  Time,  in  every  Town  and  Precinct  within  this 
Province  .  .  .  for  the  impounding  or  restraining  , 
of  any  Swine,  Neat  Cattle,  Horses  or  Sheep,  aa  shall 
be  found  damage- feasant,  in  any  corn6eld  or  other  in- 
closures,  or  going  upon  the  Common  "  without  author- 
ity. So  the  town  felt  obliged  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  pound  was  to  be  set  "on  a  small  Knowel,  Be- 
twixt the  meeting-house  &  Thomas  Whitney's  house." 
It  was  to  be  "  thirty  foot  square,  seven  foot  high,  with 
good  white  oak  posts,  the  railes  to  Be  Eyther  eawed 
or  hewed  timber."  In  the  progress  of  yeard  a  new 
pound  waa  deemed  necessary.  Hence,  October  21 
1721,  it  waa  voted  to  "erect  a  good  and  substantial, 
pound,  which  shall  be  according  to  Law  ...  on 
the  edge  of  the  highway  between  the  Capt"  house 
and  (he  meeting-house."  It  was  doubtless  maintained 
there  for  many  years,  perhaps  until  the  one  near  the 
Lrick  school-house  was  erecteH. 

Poor  and  Work-house. — The  first  reference  to  a 
pauper  was  March  17,  1724-25,  when  widow  3Iary 
Hewes  was  voted  to  be  one  of  the  i>oor,  and  provi- 
sions were  made  for  her  support.  A  mulatto  child  waa 
thrown  upon  the  town,  June  28,  1748,  by  Deliverance 
Wheeler,  and  thus  we  suppose  he  was  delivered  of 
a  burden.  It  waa  voted,  December  20, 1784,  to  build 
a  work-house  to  put  the  poor  in.  It  was  to  be  thirty 
feet  square  and  weven  feet  stud.  The  house  was  not 
probably  built,  for  in  1787  another  vote  was  taken  to 
build  a  house  for  th«  poor.  April  14,  1788,  money 
was  granted  to  build  a  poor-house  to  be  set  on  the 
side-hill  near  the  burying-place.  Oliver  Blood  waa 
chosen  overseer  of  tbe  work-house  in  Jlay,  17yO.  lu 
April,  179G,  it  was  decided  that  the  children  in  the 
work-house  should  go  to  school  near  Esquire  Woods, 
and  twelve  shillings  were  to  be  paid  to  that  quarter.  . 
A  committee  was  chosen  December  1,  1828,  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  for  the  poor.  The  farm,  we  presume, 
waa  Boon  bought,  and  in  March,  1829,  it  waa  voted 
that  the  poor-house  should  be  a  bouse  of  correction. 
The  poor  of  the  town  are  still  provided  for  ou  ibis  farm. 


i^LAVERY. — It  is  well  kuowa  that  sever.*"!  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  many  years  ago,  were  own- 
ers, or  ])erliap3  we  should  say  holders  of  slaves'. 
Morally  .speaking,  no  man  can  be  the  owner  of  an- 
other man.  Of  course  it  ia  impossible,  ul  this  late 
day,  to  learn  the  names  of  all  tbe  slaveholders  iu 
town.  Some  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  lead- 
ing citizens.  But  the  name  of  one  man,  whose  moral 
eyes  were  so  opened  that  be  could  see  the  injustice  of 
human  slavery,  ought  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  that 
of  a  philanthropist  in  advance  of  his  times.  We 
allude  to  Joseph  Stone,  who,  in  the  early  months  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  recognized  the  inconsistency 
of  fighting  for  freedom,  while  holding  a  fellow-being 
in  bondage.  On  tbe  towu  records  the  following  act 
of  manumission  may  be  found,  which  we  gladly 
transcribe : 

"  Whereas,  I,  Joseph  Stoue.  did,  ou  the  14th  day  of 
February,  a.d.  177<i.  bny  of  one  >':ithaniel  Sher- 
man, of  Boston,  gentleman,  a  negro  man  named 
Youl)el,  to  serve  rae  and  my  heirs  Ibrevcr,  as  a  ser- 
vant;  therefore,  in  consideration  of  liia  fidelity  and 
other  motives  moving  me,  I  have,  and  do  hertby  dis- 
charge und  set  at  liberty  frors  slavery  said  ^lave 
known  as  Youbel  Stone."  Perhaps  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  emancipation  tliat  this  Youbel  Stone 
served  forty -si.\  months  and  eleven  days  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Continental  Army.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  by  a  decision  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  tbe  Commonwealth. 

To^v^'- House. — For  a  lung  period  the  town-meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  meeting-house,  as  there  was  no 
other  fcuitable  place.  On  the  erection  of  the  fourth 
meeting-house  it  was  thought  best  not  to  use  the 
auditorium  of  the  building  for  the  trau.'action  of 
town  business;  and  therefore,  October  22,  1S27,  it 
was  decided  to  fini^h  a  town-hall  under  the  meeting- 
house, and  meetings  were  held  there  until  (he  house 
was  burned.  Then,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1847, 
it  was  voted  to  build  a  town-house;  and  soon  after 
land  waa  purchased  of  Francis  Conant  for  §125, 
whereon  to  erect  the  building,  which  was  to  be  fin- 
ished within  a  year,  and  is  the  one  now  used  for  lowu 
piirposefl. 

Temperaxce. — For  many  years  there  waa  a  great 
amount  of  travel  to  and  from  Btston,  through  the 
town,  vm]  there  were  two  or*three  taverns  within  ita 
limits  for  the  "entertainment  of  man  and  beasL" 
Into£.icating  liquors  were  kept  in  these  bouses  and 
freely  sold  to  all  calling  for  them.  It  waa  customary 
for  some  of  the  townspeople,  especially  in  the  even- 
ing, to  resort  to  these  places  for  a  social  time  with 
the  guests;  and  much  drinking  waa  often  the  result. 
The  e.'ccessive  use  of  liquor  in  those  days  was  no  un- 
coratcon  thing,  and  quarrels  were  sometimes  the  re- 
sult. Hence  tbe  town,  March  4,  1771,  oidered  that 
'.he  law  respecting  idle  and  disorderly  persons  be 
observed  and  carried  into  execution. 

.\gaiD,  in  May,  179G,  it  wa-s  voted  to  put  the  law  iu 
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force  :o  stop  those  persona  who  are  spendiug  their 
tim«:3nd  estate  at  public-houses,  which  indicates  the 
town  s  desire  to  maintain  good  order  and  good  morals. 
In  accordance  with  a  later  law  the  town,  in  1S19, 
declared  that  they  would  support  '.he  selectmen  in 
doing  their  duty  in  respect  to  those  frequenting  "the 
taverns  and  grog-shops,  to  the  damage  of  themselves 
and  families,"  by  posting  up  their  names  in  public 
places.  And,  in  1S23,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
"  enforce  the  law  against  bowling  alleys  and  other 
complements  of  gaming."'  No  decided  temperance 
movement  was  inaugurated  here  until  about  1829, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  late  Deacon  Calvin  Hale 
was  one  of  the  first  to  "'sign  away  his  liberty.''  as  it 
was  called,  by  affixing  h's  name  to  a  pledge  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  or  distilled  liquors.  It  was 
not  until  about  1S3S  that  the  pledge  against  the  use 
of  all  alcoholic  liquors  was  adopted.  The  Washing- 
tonian  crusade  followed  in  1840,  and  aroused  a  new 
interest  in  the  reform.  On  the  23d  and  24th  of 
August,  1S41,  Dr.  Charles  Jewett  gave  temperance 
lectures,  which  awakened  so  much  interest  that  a 
meeting,  of  which  Jonas  Warren  was  chairman,  was 
held  on  the  25th  to  consider  the  matter  of  forming 
a  temperance  society.  It  was  decided  to  organize  an 
association,  and  two  pledges  were  adopted,  one 
against  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  but  the 
other  allowed  the  use  of  cider.  The  following  pledge, 
however,  was  soon  made  the  basis  of  the  society,  viz.  : 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  mutually  pledge  ourselves  that 
we  will  not  use  aa  a  beverage  any  intoxicating  liq- 
uor." The  Slow  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  formed 
September  1,  1841,  with  Rev.  William  H.  Kinsley  as 
president,  and  H.  W.  Robinson  secretary.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  nearly  all  the  ofHcer^", 
for  some  reason,  resigned  their  positions,  and  others 
were  chosen.  There  was  a  grand  temperance  cele- 
bration on  the  25th  of  August,  1842,  when  a  Cold 
Water  Armij  of  2.00  members  was  enrolled.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year  2G2  names  were  attached  to  the 
pledge — 111  males  and  151  females.  Aftor  a  year  or 
two  meetings  were  held  very  irregularly,  sometimes 
almost  a  year  intervening  between  them.  Lectures 
were  given  occasionally,  and  committees  chosen  to 
induce  the  rum -sellers  to  quit  their  business.  The 
last  record  of  a  meeting  w;i3  October  16,  1852.  Up 
to  that  time  2G6  men  and  2D9  women  had  signed  the 
pledge.  The  interest  waned  after  the  passage  of  the 
prohibitory  law,  in  ilay,  1S52,  and  little  was  done  in 
the  cause  until  February  16,  1863,  when  Protector 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  waa  organized,  composed  of 
^me  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  For  about  ten 
years  it  exerted  a  very  beneficent  influence,  when  it 
ceased  to  exist  Gleasoa  Dale  Lodge,  at  Rock  Bot- 
tom, was  instituted  June  3,  1807,  and  lived  about 
seven  years.  Eben  Dale  Lodge  was  formed  Decem- 
ber 20,  ISSG,  at  Elock  Bottom,  and  ia  the  only  temper- 
ance organization  in  town. 

Lafayette. — One  of  the  red-letter  days  of  the 
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town  was  September  2,  1324,  when  the  Marrjuis  de 
Lafayette  passed  through  from  Concord  to  Bolton. 
It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he  left  Concord,  and  -quite 
dark  when  be  arrived  at  the  lower  village,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  military  company,  commanded  by 
Capt  Pliny  Wetherbee,  and  by  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  Rufus  Hosmer,  Esq.,  was  chief  marshal 
of  the  occasion.  For  an  hour  or  so  there  waa  a 
general  reception  at  the  hotel.  Bonfires  were 
kindled,  flags  were  unfurled  and  the  booming  of 
cannon  resoanded  among  the  hillaas  the  distinguished 
friend  of  America  and  the  intimate  confidant  of 
Washington  was  escorted  on  his  journey  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town. 

Homicide.— In  the  year  1844  a  trouble  arose 
between  William  Goldsmith  and  George  Hildreth, 
about  gra's  which  both  claimed.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber Hildreth  passed  Goldsmith's  house,  while  the 
latter  was  using  an  axe  near  his  residence.  The  old 
quarrel  was  renewed,  and  it  ia  supposed,  in  self- 
defence,  Goldsmith  struck  his  opponent  with  the  axe, 
which  proved  a  death-blow.  Without  knowing  the 
result,  Goldsmith  entered  the  house  and  called  for 
his  best  hat  and  coat,  saying  he  "  must  be  off  firom 
the  place  immediately,"  and  left.  The  selectmen 
offered  a  reward  of  $100  for  his  arrest.  Having 
become  weak  and  exhausted  from  travel  and  hunger 
in  a  day  or  two,  he  started  to  return,  when  he  was 
met  in  Wilton,  Ji.  H.,  and  recognized  by  a  man  who 
had  learned  of  the  reward  offered,  and  he  was  takea 
into  custody  without  resistance,  and  brought  back. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and 
sentenced  to  the  State's  prison  for  seven  years.  But 
before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  was  pardoned, 
and  remained  a  very  quiet  and  inoffensive  citizen  until 
his  death. 

Business  Matters. — The  principal  employment 
of  the  citizens  has,  from  the  firdt,  been  agricultuie. 
.\t  one  time  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
raising  of  hops,  but  nothing  in  that  line  has  been  done 
for  many  years.  Besidf  s  other  farm  products,  about 
194,000  gallons  of  milk,  worth  $18,250,  some  $2000 
worth  of  butter,  and  nearly  $8000  worth  of  apples 
have  been  sold  some  years.  The  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  agricultural  products  in  1885  was  $144,332. 

A  tannery  was  started  a  hundred  years  ago,  or 
more,  near  where  Mr.  F.  W.  Warren  now  lives,  and 
was  subsequently  operated  by  his  father,  Mr.  Jonas 
Warren.  Having  had  their  tannery  destroyed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  reservoir,  at  Ashbumham,  in  May, 
1850,  Mr.  Peter  Fletcher  and  Nehemiah  A.  Newhall 
removed  to  town  and  established  the  tannery  business, 
which  they  maintained  fur  about  twenty  years,  at  the 
site  of  the  old  grist-mill,  just  below  Brookside 
Cemetery.  Sometime  previous  to  1853  Rufus  Temple, 
Cyrns  Brigham  and  Theodore  Pomeroy  carried  on 
the  shoe  basiness  at  Rock  Bottoni.  In  1853  H. 
Brigham  assumed  the  owner-hip.  Mr.  Brigham 
and  A.  Rice  were  in  partnership  from  15G2  to  18C4. 
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Mr.  S.  A.  Oleaaoii,  with  Mr.  Briglinm  as  a  silent 
partner,  managed  the  businesa  from  18G.J  to  18G7. 
The  large  shoe-shop  built  in  18G2  was  burned  in 
1875,  which  put  au  end  to  this  industry  in  that 
village.  The  first  allusion  we  have  found  to  a  mill 
was  about  the  year  1700,  when  a  road  was  laid  out 
through  Israel  Ileald's  house-lot  to  the  corn-mill. 
This  mill  was  probably  on  the  Aasabet  River,  just 
above  the  present  village  of  Maynard,  and  the  road 
must  have  started  from  near  the  old  cemetery  at  the 
lower  village.  Andrew  J.  Smith  built  a  baw  and 
gri8^mjll  OD  Assiibet  Brook,  not  far  from  his  house, 
in  1850.  He  sold  them  to  Mieah  Smith  in  1804. 
They  were  .«ubse(]uently  owned  by  A.  Priest  and  B.  F. 
Folsom,  and  are  now  operated  by  E.  F.  Wheeler. 
Other  small  mills  arc  alluded  to  later,  but  their 
exact  locality  we  have  not  learned. 

Rock  Bottom  Willis  and  Factory, — From  some  refer- 
ence to  him,  on  the  town-books,  we  presume  that 
Ebenezer  Graves  had  a  saw  and  perhaps  a  grist-mill, 
on  the  Asaabet  River,  at  Rock  Bottom,  as  early  aa 
1735.  On  the  19ih  of  February,  1770,  bis  heirs  sold 
these  mills  to  Timothy  Gibson,  who  six  years  later 
deeded  them  to  Abraham  Randall.  They  were  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  about  five  rods  below  the  pres- 
ent factory  dam.  Mr.  Randall  died  in  1815,  and  iu  a 
few  years  his  sons  sold  the  premises  to  Joel  Cranston, 
Silas  FeltoD  and  Elijah  Hale.  A  factory  for  the  mak- 
ing .of  cotton  yarn  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  in  1813,  by  Silas  Jewell  aud  Joel  Cranston, 
drawing  the  water  from  the  Randall  mill-pond.  Some 
two  years  later  Jewell  sold  his  half  of  the  factory  to 
Messrs.  Felton  and  Hale,  and  the  firm  then  axsumed 
the  name  of  the  "  Rock  Bottom  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Company."  The  origin  of  the  name  Rock  Bottom  is 
a  little  uncertain.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  it. 
Mr.  Felton  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Hale  in  1823,  and  then  the  firm  was  known  as 
the  "  Rock  Bottom  Manufacturing  Company."  In  the 
financial  crash  of  1829  the  firm  became  insolvent. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Poor  soon  became  the  owner,  who 
built  a  new  dam  above  the  old  one,  and  erected  a  jiew 
brick  mill  and  introduced  improved  machinery.  The 
"  Rock  Bottom  Company"  was  incorporated  ia  183G, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Poor,  Charles  Bradley,  John  A.  A. 
Laforest  and  associates,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
The  company  was  not  successful  and  became  sub- 
stantially bankrupt  in  1S49.  The  mortgage  on  the 
property  was  then  assigned  to  Benjamin  W.  Gleason 
of  North  Andover,  and  Samuel  J.  Dale,  of  Ware,  and 
they  look  possession  February  14,  1849,  Mr.  Gleasou 
becoming  the  managing  partner  of  the  firm  of 
"Gleason  &  Dale."  Prosperiiy  attended  them,  aud 
in  1850  an  addition  to  the  factory  and  other  improve- 
ments were  made.  But  on  ihc  Uih  of  May,  1852,  the 
mill  waa  burned.  A  new  brick  mill,  125  leet  long, 
fifty  feet  wide  and  four  stories  high,  was  completed  in 
1854.  Jlr.  Dale  died  March  J,  1853,  from  the  effects 
of  a  severe  cold  taken  at  tbe  time  of  the  fire.  His 


brother,  Ebenezer  Dale,  then  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  "B.  W.  Gleason  &  Co."  His  connection, 
however,  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  silent  partner, 
and  .igeui  for  the  sale  of  goods.  Soon  after  the  ileaih 
of  Mr.  Dale,  December  3,  1871,  Mr.  Gleason  became 
the  sole  owner  of  the  property,  and  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1S72,  received  into  partnership  his  three  pons, 
and  the  firm  took  the  name  of  "B.  W.  Gleason  k 
Sons,"  and  so  remained  after  the  death  of  the  senior 
member,  and  until  November,  1887,  when  Stillman  A 
Gleaton  retired  from  the  firm,  and  it  is  now  entitled 
■  C.  W.  &  A.  D.  Gleason,"  who  continue  the  maiiufai- 
ture  of  all-wool  fianncls,  turning  out  over  a  million 
yards  per  year,  and  giving  constant  employment  to 
eighty  persons.  "The  systematic  organization  of  the 
busiuess,  the  well  established  reputation  of  the  firm, 
aud  the  experience  of  several  years  under  the  suporvi- 
siou  of  their  father,  have  enabled  the  -^ons  to  maintain 
both  the  jjrestige  and  substantial  prosperity  of  the 
concern." 

Personal  Notices. —  Hon.  Benjamin  WhHney 
Gleason  was  born  at  Petersham,  Mass.,  October  1.', 
ISOG.  He  was  descended,  iu  the  seventh  generation, 
from  Thomas  Gleason,  who  was  au  early  settler  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  having  located  there  previous  lo 
1640,  when  his  second  child  and  oldest  son,  Thomas, 
was  born.  The  latter  removed  to  Sudbury  in  lt3G5 
and  thence  to  Framingham,  Mas?.,  in  1678,  where  be 
died,  July  25,  1705.  The  fourth  child  and  second 
son  of  this  Thomas  was  Isaac,  who,  on  arriving  at 
manhood,  removed  to  Sherborn,  Mass.,  where  be  mar- 
ried Deborah  Leland,  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Hopestill  Leland,  who  settled  at  Weymouth  in  1G24, 
acd  removed  to  Sherboru  in  1653.  The  oldest  son  of 
Isaac  and  Deborah  Gleason  was  also  named  Isaac. 
In  early  mauhood  he  removed  to  Framingham,  .ind 
thence,  in  1757,  to  Petersham.  His  eighth  child 
and  fourth  son  was  Joseph,  who  always,  afier  the  re- 
moval of  his  father  thither,  resided  at  Petersham, 
where  he  died  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  seveuty-oLe 
years.  He  married,  August  14,  1766,  Sarah  Curtis. 
His  second  son  and  eighth  child,  also  named  Joseph, 
was  born  in  Peteri'ham,  April  7,  1781,  and  married, 
October  24,  1S02,  Su?an  Whitney,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Whitney,  a  descendant,  of  the  sixth  generation, 
from  John  Whitney,  who  settled  at  Watertown  iu 
June,  1635,  and  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
citizens,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  numerous  family  of  that 
name  in  the  country.  The  Joseph  Gleason  last 
named,  the  father  of  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Gleason, 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  died  when  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  wjis  but  two  years  old.  Conse- 
quently the  younp  lad  was  deprived  of  paternal  care 
and  influence  during  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  he 
bad  only  the  meagre  opportunity  for  an  education 
then  aflbrded  by  the  common  schools  of  a  smnll  hill- 
town  of  Worcester  County.  Mr.  Gleason  waa  there- 
fore dependent  for  his  honorable  career  upon  his  na- 
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tive  talent  and  great  strength  of  character,  together 
with  such  self-discipline  and  culture  as  he  was  able  to 
secure  in  a  life  characterized,  especially  in  its  first 
forty  years,  by  repeated  changes  of  business  and  loca- 
tiun.  He  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  When 
about  fourteen  years  old  he  entered  an  establishment, 
in  his  native  town,  to  learn  the  trade  of  cabinet-mak- 
ing, and  served  through  the  whole  term  of  his 
ap>prenticeship  with  great  fidelity,  gaining  an  expert- 
ne«s  in  the  use  of  tools  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  mechanical  operations,  which  were  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  aub.-<equent  life. 

Soon  after  reaching  his  majority  he  went  to  Graf- 
tou,  Alass.,  and  obtained  employment  in  a  cotton 
factory,  at  New  England  Village.  He  remained 
'here  about  five  years,  working  in  the  wood  depart- 
ment of  the  machine-shop,  which,  as  was  usually  the 
CAie  at  that  time  in  cotton  aud  woolen  mills,  was 
connected  with  the  factory.  Surae  portion  of  his 
work  was  the  making  of  shuttles. 

From  Grafton  he  removed,  in  1S3-3,  to  Worcester, 
wuere  he  obtained  employment,  as  a  journeyman,  in 
a  machine-shop  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  machinery,  and  remained  there  four 
years.  Leaving  Worcester,  he  went  to  North 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  entered  the  employment  of 
George  H.  Gilbert  and  Parker  Richardson,  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  under  the 
style  of  "Gilbert  &  Richardson."  This  firm  was 
di-*3olved  in  1842,  ilr.  Gilbert  removing  to  Ware, 
Slass.,  and  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels. 

Mr.  Gleason,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1S42,  formed  a 
copartnership  with  George  L.  Davis,  who  had  been  a 
fellf>w-woriman  with  him  in  the  employ  of  Mestr:". 
Gilbert  &  Richardson.  The  name  of  the  firm  who 
then  assumed  the  business  was  "  Gleason  &  Davis." 
The  partners  were  both  in  the  prime  of  life,  ambitious 
and  enterprising,  and  well  adapted  to  work  together. 
The  previous  experience  of  2Ir.  Gleason  h.id  thor- 
oughly fiited  him  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  machinery  composed  of  wood,  while  Mr.  Davis  j 
hfld  had  a  similar  experience  in  the  working  of  iron. 
Their  business  gradually  increased  until  1848,  when 
Charles  Furber,  who  for  several  yeara  had  been  in 
their  employ,  was  admitted  as  h  partner,  the  firm  as- 
suming the  name  of"  Gleason,  Davis  &  Co." 

Soon  after  this  change  in  the  firm  Mr.  Gleason's 
henllh  begau  to  fail,  and  the  indications  of  pulmo- 
nary disease  became  so  apparent  that  he  was  id- 
vised  by  his  physician,  as  the  only  hope  of  recovery 
and  of  prolonged  life,  to  speud  the  winter  in  a  milder 
climate  than  that  of  New  England.  He  accordingly 
m<wle  prepwatious  to  forthwith  leave  for  Flo.-ida.  ! 

At  this  juncture  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Dale,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson, 
SewaJl  &  Co.,  commiision  merchants  of  Boston,  who, 
with  others,  were  large  creditors  in  the  insolvent 
Rock  liottom  Company,  of  which  we  have  previously 
spoken,  that  he  should  undertake  to  i)lace  the  busi- 


ness  of  that  concern  on  a  new  and  firm  basis.  The 
only  apparent  serious  obsiacle  to  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success  was  the  precarious  condition  of  his 
health.  He,  however,  decided  to  take  the  risk,  and, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  entered  into  partneri<hip 
with  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Dale,  a  brother  of  Ebenezer, 
above  mentioned.  The  success  attending  the  change 
of  business,  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Gleason  to  Rock 
Bottom,  we  have  recoriied  in  our  sketch  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  water-power  at  that  village. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  Mr.  Gleason  suffered  a 
slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  partially  disabling  him  aa 
to  physical  effort.  Yet  he  contiaaed  in  some  meas- 
ure to  superintend  his  business  until  1880,  when  his 
f:uling  health  compelled  him  at  least  to  lay  aside  all 
business  cares  and  responsibilities,  but  he  continued 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  occurrences  of  the  day 
nearly  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  January  19,  1884. 

While  he  was  residing  at  Grafton  he  made  the  ac- 
quaiutance  of  Miss  Louisa  Fessenden,  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  boarded  in  the  same  family  with  him,  whom  he 
married,  August  31,1831.  She  died  May  8,  1868. 
By  her  he  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  one  of  the 
sons  dying  when  about  ten  years" old. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  Mr.  Gleason's  char- 
acter, which  contributed  very  largely  to  his  prosper- 
ous career,  was  his  strong  self-reliance.  With  nothing 
of  that  vanity  or  arrogance  usually  resulting  from  an 
overweening  self-esteem,  he  had  that  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.^ and  in  the  results  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience,  that  induced  him  to  undertake  a  busi- 
ness wherein  there  had  been  repeated  failures  on  the 
part  of  others,  and  then  to  pursue  his  own  course, 
giving  his  personal  attention  to  what  many  would 
consider  unimportant  details,  which  could  have  been 
attended  to  by  others,  aa  well  as  to  matters  of  great 
weight  and  importance.  This  he  was  able  to  do  by 
his  tireless  industry,  systematic  methods  and  remark- 
able executive  ability. 

Again,  he  had  great  will-power,  which  enabled  him 
i  in  middle  life,  when  his  physician  and  others  feared  a 
fatal  result,  to  resist  and  throw  off  disease,  and  so  to 
renew  his  viulity  that  he  nearly  reached  the  allotted 
three-score  and  ten  years  of  human  life  before  he  was 
compelled  to  abate  his  active  labors.  This  enabled 
him,  before  he  had  placed  his  business  upon  the  sub- 
stantial basis  of  assured  success,  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties which,  to  a  less  determined  spirit,  would  have 
seemed  to  be,  and  indeed  would  have  been,  insur- 
mountable. 

Again,  he  was  remarkably  shrewd  and  sagacious, 
and  had  a  very  clear  and  quick  perception  of  those 
I  facts  and  principles  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  cor- 
rectly decide  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
mercantile  success,  and  to  the  favorable  manage- 
ment of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment.  Hence 
he  could  not  be  duped  by  others,  while  he  accorded  to 
them  all  they  could  rightfully  claim  for  themselves. 
Once  more,  he  was  economical.  Some  one  has  said 
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tbat  tLia  is  "the  guardian  of  property,  the  good 
genius  whose  presence  guides  the  footsteps  of  every 
prosperous  and  successlul  man."  Thi.-i  most  excellent 
trait  of  character,  while  in  him  it  did  not  degenerate 
into  parsimony,  was  nevertheless  manifest  in  his 
preference,  everywhere,  in  his  mills,  on  bis  farm, 
about  his  home  and  in  his  numerous  tenements,  for 
the  substantial  and  useful,  rather  than  for  the  showy 
and  merely  omaraental.  This  characteristic,  as  with 
many  other  men  who,  beginning  life  without  money, 
and  dependent  wholly  upon  their  own  exertions,  have 
become  wealthy,  contributed  largely  to  hia  success, 
for  hia  early  savings  became  the  foundation  of  a 
future  large  accumulation. 

To  these  innate  faculties,  which  ccwtributed  so 
largely  to  his  prosperous  career  in  life.be  added  those 
genial  rjualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  made  him  a 
most  agreeable  companion  and  won  for  hiin  tbe  uiii- 
versal  respect  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
more  or  leas  intimately  connected. 

He  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  the  town,  and  specially  of  the  village 
where  be  resided,  which  owes  its  development,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  to  the  growing  industry  under  his 
charge,  and  also  in  the  social,  domestic  and  personal 
welfare  of  his  employes.  He  was  also  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  support  of  the  religious  society  in  the 
village.  Though  it  was  of  a  somewhat  different  faith 
from  that  with  which  he  had  previously  been  con- 
nected, he  di«l  not  deem  it  necessary,  as  too  many 
sometimes  do,  to  go  out  of  town  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  sought  tu  build  up  a  prosperous  society  at 
home.  And  to  the  several  pastors  of  the  village 
church  he  was  ever  a  judicious  counselor,  an  efficient 
supporter  aud  a  personal  frieud.  He  was  prompt  to 
extend  sympathy,  encouragement  and  needed  pecun- 
iary aid  to  bis  employes  and  others  of  the  village, 
when  in  trouble,  sickness,  bereavement  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  they  were  sometimes  in  the  fault. 
He  was  a  genuine  lover  of  law  and  order,  a  friend  of 
the  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  and  during  tbe  War 
of  the  Rebellion  be  was  a  firm  and  faithful  supporter 
of  the  government,  using  hia  great  influence  in  the 
town  to  secure  the  men  and  the  means  needed  to 
preserve  tbe  nation's  life.  >■ 

Having  a  natural  love  for  rural  pursuit",  he  found 
his  recreation  in  tbe  superintendence  of  a  lai^e,  well- 
managed  farm,  and  in  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals 
of  the  first  qu.ility. 

Though  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad,  his  engrossing  persona)  business  left  him 
little  time  for  such*  official  service  to  tbe  town  or 
State  as  his  townsmen  sought  to  secure  from  him,  and 
for  which  no  one  of  the  citizens  was  more  eminently 
qualified.  He,  however,  in  1859,  and  again  in  1872, 
represented  the  town  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  w.is  also  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  in  ISGOand  ISGl.  ' 
Before  coming  to  Ilock  Bottom  he  had  become  in- 


terested in  'jtlier  uianufacturing  euterprises.  From 
lS-47  until  his  failing  health,  in  ISSO,  admoni.shed  him 
to  relinquish  some  of  his  cares,  he  was  a  director  in 
tbe  Norway  Plains  Company,  at  Rochester,  N.  H.  He 
then  declined  a  re-election.  In  July  of  that  ye:ir  the 
company  unanimously  passed  this  resolution:  "  Thnt 
the  stockholders  of  the  company  have  learned  with 
regret  tbat  the  failing  heahh  of  Benjamin  W.  Gleason 
h.13  made  necessary  his  withdrawal  as  a  candid.ite  for 
re-election  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  they  wish 
hereby  to  express  and  to  place  on  record  their  hearty 
thanks  for  bis  faithful  service  to  the  interebts  of  the 
company,  continued  for  so  long  a  time,  Mr.  Gleason 
having  served  as  a  Director  for  thirty-three  years." 
He  was  also,  for  several  years,  a  director,  and  one  year 
tbe  president,  of  the  Cabot  ilanufacturiug  Company, 
at  Brunswick,  Me.  At  the  meeting  of  that  coinjjany, 
October  20,  1880,  it  was  voted  that  "tbe  stockholders 
desire  to  place  on  record  thei  r  sen.se  of  the  long  and  val- 
uable service  which  be  has  rendered  to  tbat  Company, 
and  his  constant  devotion  to  their  intere?ts."  Tlic»e 
resolutions  clearly  indicate  how  highly  he  was  ajipre- 
ciated  by  the  business  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated.  From  1871  to  1880  he  was  one  of  the 
directorsof  tbe  Worcester  Manufacturers'  ilutual  In- 
surance Company.  Thus  by  his  etEcient  management 
of  a  large  and  growing  indu.stry,  and  his  remarkable 
success  iu  that  department,  together  with  his  un- 
wavering fidelity  in  all  the  positions  he  occupied, 
Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Gleason  most  completely  estab- 
lished his  claim  to  an  honorable  place  among  tbe 
representative  textile  manufacturers  of  tbe  United 
States, 

John  Green. — One  of  the  most  notable  re.sideu'jj  of 
the  town,  in  its  early  history,  was  John  Greeu,  who, 
after  some  years'  residence  in  Charlestown,  returned 
to  England,  and,  beitig  a  man  of  much  ability,  wat  in 
high  favor  with  tbe  famous  Oliver  Cromwell,  by 
whom  be  was  made  captain  of  the  guard  at  the  deck- 
yard  at  Deptford,  and  clerk  of  the  Exchequer.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  New 
England,  and  finally  came  to  Stow  with  bis  sister 
Mary  and  her  husband,  Thomas  Stevens,  to  whom 
was  assigned  one  of  the  original  twelve  foundation 
lots.  Mr.  Green  remained  here  until  his  death,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  the  lower  village. 
His  wi'l  was  dated  September  4,  1GS8,  and  he  prob- 
ably died  soon  aftenvards,  as,  his  will  was  probated 
February  21.  1688-89.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of 
wealth,  owning  much  real  estate  in  Sudbury.  His 
library  alone  was  valued  at  twenty  pounds,  and  was 
an  unusually  large  collection  of  books  for  those 
limes. 

Hon.  JTenry  Gardner. — Probably  the  most  distin- 
guished native  of  the  town  was  Hon.  Henry  Gardner 
(H.  C.  1750).  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Gardner, 
and  w.is  horn  November  14,  1731.  He  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Court  most  of  tbe  time  from 
17C7  to  1775.   He  was  .i  member  of  the  ProvinciiJ 
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C«mgress  that  met  at  Salein,  October  7,  1774,  and  was 
clioseo  treasurer  of  the  Province  by  that  body  Octo- 
ber 2S.  1774,  which  otSce  he  held  uutil  the  adoption 
of  the  State  Constitution  in  17S0,  when  he  was 
chosen  tiie  first  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  his  death,  October  7, 
17S2,  aged  nearly  fifty-one  years.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  that  assembled  at 
Cambridge,  February  1,  1775,  and  also  at  Watertowu, 
May  31st  of  the  same  year.  He  was  chcsen  coun- 
cilor May  30,  177G,  and  was  re-elected  until  the 
Conatitution  rendered  him  ineligible.  He  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  throughout  the  State,  and  for  some 
years  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  for  Jliddlesex  County,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  On  announcing  his  death,  the  papers 
of  that  day  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  courageous,  uniform, 
industrious  patriot,  and  a  discreet,  humane  and  up- 
right judge."  He  removed  from  Stow  about  the 
year  177S.  He  married,  September  21,  177S,  Han- 
nah Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  and  was  the  grandfather 
of  ex-Governor  Henry  J.  Gardner. 

Hon..  E-lwiii  Whitiifij,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  at  Harvard,  3Ias=.,  Oct.  2,  1512.  He  was 
tliesoii  of  Cyrus  and  Mary  (Whitney)  Whitney,  grand- 
son of  Isaiah  and  Per.-is  (Randall)  Whitney,  great- 
graadaon  of  L-aiah  aud  Elizabeth  (Whituey)  Whit- 
uey,  aud  uudoubtedly  descended  from  John  and 
Elinor  Whituey,  who  settled  at  Watertown,  ilass.,  in 
1035,  though,  on  account  of  the  losi,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  the  neglect  of  records,  that  fact  cannot  now 
be  clearly  establi.-jhed.  He  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead occupied  by  his  ancestor,  one  of  the  first  settleis 
of  what  is  no»v  the  town  of  Harvard,  and  which  has 
remained  in  possession  of  the  family  <iown  almost  to 
the  present  day.  Having  grown  up  on  a  farm,  he  was 
early  inured  to  manual  labor,  ^\'hile  residing  at  the 
family  estate  he  attended  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  town  until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  those  of  a 
higher  grade,  when  he  went  to  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  and 
became  a  student  of  the  academy  of  that  place. 
Here  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  in 
prepar.ition  for  the  study  'A  his  chosen  prolession  of 
law.  .Vbout  the  year  1S34  he  commenced  the  reading 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Cheever,  of  Albany, 
y.  Y.,  where  he  remained  two  or  more  years.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Xew  Yurk  City  and  completed  his 
course  of  profeasiouul  studios  with  Judge  Morrell,  of 
that  city.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  at 
once  became  associated  with  Judge  ^loriell  in  profes- 
sional business.  For  some  years  he  was  constantly 
emj>loyed  as  a  i)ublic  administrator  of  the  city,  in 
which  position  he  was  (juite  successful.  Cut,  at  the 
solicitation,  as  we  are  informed,  of  Col.  Elijah  Hale, 
he  left  Xew  York  iu  lS-t4and  removed  to  Stow,  where  ; 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
respected  citizeL.s  of  tlic  town,  always  desirous  and 


ready  to  do  what  he  considered  for  the  best  iuteresls 
of  the  community.  Though  a  man  of  unassuming 
manners,  he  was  nevertheless  possessed  of  those  ster- 
ling qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  prepared  him  to 
take  a  leading  position  in  the  community  where  he 
resided.  He  was  gifted  with  a  good  degree  of  public 
spirit,  so  that  for  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  constant 
and  ethcient  promoter  of  those  measures  calculated 
to  advance  the  prosperity  and  development  of  all  those 
interests  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  town 
aud  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants.  For  a  series 
of  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  a  portion  of  the  time  was  also  the  effi- 
cient superintendent  of  the  schools,  in  which  he  was 
deeply  interested;  and  in  various  other  positions  he 
proved  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people 
j  among  whom  he  lived.  Not  only  in  secular  matters, 
but  also  in  religious,  his  interest  was  strong  and  un- 
wearied. He  was  an  active  and  most  devoted  member 
of  the  First  Parish  Religious  Society,  which  for  a 
long  period  he  served  as  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee and  a  prominent  supporter.  To  whatever  was 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  communicant,  or  of  the  cause  of  temperance, 
which  found  in  him  an  unfaltering  friend,  as  well  as 
in  everything  calculated  to  promote  sound  morals  and 
good  citizenship,  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  and  bid  it  a  hearty  God-speed.  Not  only  was  he 
desirous  of  furthering  every  project  designed  to  ad- 
vance the  progress  of  universal  education,  general 
morality  and  practical  religion,  but  he  also  could  in- 
spire others  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  those  noble 
objects.  He  was  largely  instrumental  net  only  in  in- 
ducing his  friend.  Col.  Elijah  Hale,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  yet  childless,  to  present  to  the  First  Parish  the  par- 
sonage-house and  grounds  now  owned  by  them,  hut 
also  to  give  the  generous  fund  of  ?5000  to  establish  and 
help  support  the  HighSchool,  which  bears  the  honored 
name  of  the  donor.  All  this  most  unmistakably 
shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  the  best  interests  of  the 
town  at  heart.  Few  towns  have  found  a  truer  or 
more  loyal  adopted  son  than  he. 

For  some  years  previous  to  May  IG,  1SS3,  when 
occurred  the  two  hundredth  auniversary  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town,  he  w:is  active  in  collecting 
material  which  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress 
of  the  town  during  the  two  centuries  of  its  existence. 
In  previous  years  he  had  served  as  chairman  of  many 
iiupoftaot  committees,  aud  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  fifteen,  chosen  hy  the  town,  April  3, 
1SS2,  to  arrange  for  the  a{)proaching  bi-centenniat 
celebration,  and  was  also  selected  as  the  president  of 
the  day,  and  for  nearly  a  year  was  untiring  in  his 
etforts  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  credit  to  the  town. 
Though  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  committee  in 
aome  of  his  plaus,  he  still  labored  with  unflagging  zeal 
to  make  the  celebratiou  a  success.  But  he  was  not 
destine*!  to  see  the  loug-looked-for  day ;  for  on  the 
7lh  of  March,  1SS;J,  a  little  more  than  two  months 
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before  the  celebration  was  to  take  place,  afier  an  ill- 
ness of  a  few  days  of  pneumonia,  he  passed  from  the 
mortal  to  tbe  immortal  sphere. 

The  committee  in  rendering  their  report  of  the 
celebration  to  the  town,  in  1884,  speak  of  Mr,  Whit- 
ney in  these  words:  "His  long  and  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  town,  together  with  the 
large  amount  of  statistical,  biographical  and  other 
valuable  information  which  he  had  gathered,  made 
his  death  a  great  loss  to  the  committee  and  the 
town." 

While  he  practiced  law  to  a  considerable  extent 
after  his  removal  from  New  Y'ork,  the  duties  of  his 
profession  were  somewhat  subordinated  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  farm  that  devolved  upon  him,  and 
to  the  care  of  other  eitenaive  real  estate  of  which  he 
waa  the  owner. 

Though  originally  identified  with  the  Democratic 
party,  he  esrnestly  espoused  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  waa 
among  the  foremost  of  his  townsmen  in  the  support 
of  those  measures  that  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  and  equality  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  made  by  our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers. 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1846  and  1847 ;  and 
again,  the  district  of  which  Stow  was  a  part,  in  1S79. 
He  waa  a  member  also  of  the  State  Senate  for  the 
year  1850. 

He  married,  October  26, 1841,  Misa  Lucia  Mead 
Whitney,  daughter  of  Mosfcs  and  Lucy  (Gates)  Whit- 
ney, of  Stow,  who  still  survives.  She  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Gates,  one  of  the  original  twelve 
settlers  of  the  town,  and  was  born  on  the  farm  that 
he  occupied.    They  had  no  children. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  who  have 
held  important  positions  in  public  affairs,  either  na- 
tives or  residents  of  the  town,  may  be  added  the 
name  of  Hon.  Rufus  Hosmer,  who  waa  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  Council  in  1839,  and  died  at  Boston) 
April  19th  of  that  year  while  in  office. 

John  Wilt  Randall,  son  of  Dr.  John  (Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1802)  and  Elizabeth  (Wells)  Randall,  grand- 
daughter of  Samuel  Adams,  the  great  patriot  of  the 
Revolution,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 6, 1813.  He  received  hispreparatory  education 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  in  company  with  many 
who  were  afterwards  his  classmates  in  college,  by 
whom  his  peculiar  and  marked  originality  of  charac- 
ter ia  well  remembered.  Though  among  them,  he 
waa  not  wholly  of  them,  butseemed  to  have  thoughts, 
pnrBuita  and  aspirations  to  which  they  were  atrangera. 
This  was  also  the  case  after  he  entered  college,  where 
his  tastes  developed  in  a  scientific  direction,  ento- 
mology being  the  branch  to  which  he  especially  de- 
voted himself,  though  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
nature  in  her  various  aspecta.    The  college  did  little 


at  that  time  to  encour.oge  or  aid  such  pursuits;  but 
Mr.  Randall  pursued  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  way  till  he 
had  a  very  fine  collection  of  insects  and  extensive 
and  thorough  knowledge  on  that  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, while  his  taste  for  poetry  and  the  belles-lettres 
waa  also  highly  cultivated.  He  studied  medicine 
after  gradu.ation,  but  his  acquitiiiions  as  a  naturalist 
were  so  well  known  and  recognized  that  he  received 
the  honorable  appointment  of  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
the  department  of  invenebra  animals  in  the  South 
Sea  Exploring  Expedition  (called- Wilkes),  which  the 
United  States  were  fitting  out  about  this  time. 

lu  consequence  of  the  wearisome  delays  aud  jeal- 
ousies which  occurred  before  the  sailing  of  the  expe- 
dition, Mr.  Randall  waa  led  to  throw  up  his  ap- 
pointment. Since  that  time  he  has  led  a  quiet  .and 
retired  iife,  devoting  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits, 
adding  to  these  also  the  collection  of  engravings. 
His  collection  is  one  of  tbe  most  rare  and  original  in 
this  country.  He  has  also  devoted  much  time  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  an  ancestral  country- 
seat  at  Stow,  Massachusetts,  for  the  ancient  trees  of 
which  he  has  an  almost  individual  friendship.  An 
account  of  his  life  and  experiences  from  Mr.  Randall's 
own  pen  would  have  been  very  interesting  as  well  as 
amusing  and  witty;  for  in  these  qualities  he  excels. 
In  escusiug  himself  from  giving  this  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "As  for  myself,  my  life,  having  been  wholly, 
private,  presents  little  that  I  care  to  communicate  to 
others  or  that  others  would  care  to  know.  I  cannot 
even  say  for  myself  aa  much  as  was  contained  in 
Professor  Teufelsdrock's  epitaph  on  a  famous  hunts- 
man, viz.,  that  in  a  long  iife  he  killed  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  foxes.  It  might  have  been  interesting 
in  former  days  to  have  related  adventures  of  my  foot 
journeys  aa  a  naturalist  amid  scenes  and  objects  then 
little  known  or  wholly  unknown,  wbere  the  solitary 
backwoodsman  and  his  fkmily,  sole  occupants  of  a 
tract  of  boundless  forests,  were  often  so  hospitable  as 
to  surrender  their  only  bed  to  the  stranger  and  huddle 
themselves  together  ou  the  floor.  But  since  Audubon 
published  his  travels,  and  railroads  have  penetrated 
everywhere,  such  accounts  cease  lo  be  original,  and  in- 
deed the  people  themselves  have  become  almost  every- 
where homogeneous.  Itineraries  fill  all  tbe  magazines, 
and  natural  curiosities  little  known  forty  years  ago 
have  become  long  since  familiar  to  the  public.  As 
for  my  present  self,  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  for 
health's  sake,  to  be  much  out  of  doors,  I  have  been  for 
a  long  time  engaged  in  hydraulic  planting,  building 
and  other  improvements  on  my  grounds,  which  create, 
it  is  true,  pleasant  occupation,  but  which,  when  com- 
pared with  wild  nature  so  varied  about  me,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  bow  inferior  are  our 
artificial  pleasures  Ut  those  simple  enjoyments  of 
wood,  water,  air  and  sunshine,  which  we  uncon- 
sciously and  inexpensively  share  with  the  innumera- 
ble creatures  equally  capable  of  enjoying  them.  As 
to  my  literary  works, — if  I  except  scientific  papers  on 
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subjects  long  ago  abandoned,  as  one  on  '  Crustacea,' 
in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Si:ience3  of  Philadelphia;'  two  on  'Insects,'  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;'  one  manuscript  volume  on  the 'Animals  and 
Plants  of  Maine,'  furnished  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jack- 
son to  accompany  his  geological  survey  of  that  State 
and  lost  by  him  ;  '  Critical  Notes  on  Etchers  and  En- 
gravers,' one  volume;  'Classifications  of  Ditto,' one 
volume,  both  in  manuscript,  incomplete  and  not 
likely  to  be  completed,  together  with  essays  and  re- 
views in  manuscript  not  likely  to  be  published, — my 
doings  reduce  themselves  to  six  volumes  of  poetic 
works,  the  first  of  which  was  issued  in  1856  and  re- 
viewed shortly  after  in  the  North  American,  while 
the  others,  nearly  or  partially  completed  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  still  lie  unfinished  among  the 
many  wrecks  of  time  painful  to  most  of  us  to  look 
back  upon,  or  reflect  themselves  on  a  future  whose 
skies  are  as  yet  obscure."  Dr.  Randall  was  never 
married  and  resides  with  his  sister,  Miss  Belinda  Lull 
Randall,  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 


CHAPTER  L. 
BURLINGTON. 

BY  MRS.  MARTHA  E.  (SEWALL) '  CURTIS,  ASSISTED   BY  W.  R. 
CUTTER. 

INTRODUCTION. 

BuELiNGTON  was  Originally  a  part  of  Woburn,  and 
much  of  its  history  has  been  already  included  under 
the  history  of  that  town  elsewhere.  Previously  to 
1800  the  section  was  an  important  portion  of  the 
older  town,  when  the  older  community  was  merely  an 
agricultural  one,  and  farms  were  the  principal  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants.  From  1730  to  1799  the  town 
of  Woburn  contained  two  parishes.  The  First,  or 
Old  Parish  included  the  portion  now  covered  by  the 
present  towns  of  Woburn  and  Winchester,  in  general 
terms;  and  the  Second  Parish — otherwise  known  at 
that  day  as  the  West  Parish,  or  Woburn  Precinct — 
comprised  the  part  known  as  the  present  town  of  Bur- 
lington, and  a  small  section  of  Burlington  afterwards 
Bet  oflF  to  Lexington.  Burlington  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town  in  1799.  The  Second  Pariah  or 
Precinct  of  Woburn  was  Incorporated  September  16, 
1730,  and  the  meeting-house,  yet  standing,  though 
considerably  altered,  was  built  in  1732.  One  of  the 
most  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  house  was  the  loss,  in  1777,  of  near  half  of  the 
roof  by  a  hurricane.  Cotemporary  chroniclers  state 
that  "  near  half  of  the  roof  was  taken  off  through  near 
the  middle,  and  the  gable  end  of  the  west  side  was 


taken  oS." '  Esquire  Thompson,  of  the  First  Parish, 
states ; 

"Past  the  middle  of  August,  1777,  a  hurricane  oc- 
curred that  tore  off  about  half  the  roof  of  the  Second 
Parish  meeting-house,  and  part  of  sundry  other 
buildings  were  destroyed — Mr.  Joshua  Jones'  barns 
and  some  others.  The  wind  tore  up  a  great  many 
apple  trees,  and  blew  down  and  turned  up  by  the 
roots  many  large  aud  strong  ti-ees,  blowing  almost  all 
the  limbs  off  some  ;  their  naked  trunks  still  standing, 
five  or  seven,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  more  or  less. 
The  hurricane  reached  two  or  three  miles  in  length, 
but  not  a  quarter  of  that  in  width."  ^ 

There  is  extant  an  old  list  containing  the  names  of 
the  preachers  and  texts  in  this  parish  meeting-house, 
from  the  day  of  the  ordination  of  Rev.  John  Mar- 
rett  as  minister,  December  21,  1771,  to  July  16,  1775, 
and  with  this  list  are  preserved  other  papers  of  inter- 
est, from  which  it  is  learned  that  the  people  of  the 
parish  donated  £2  lis.  2d.  for  the  Revolutionary  suf- 
ferers of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  1782,  and  the 
sum  of  £1  15*.  lOrf.  to  assist  in  rebuilding  a  meet- 
ing-house in  Charlestown,  in  1783— burned  by  the 
British,  June  17,  1775. 

Another  interesting  local  occurrence  was  the  dark 
day  of  1780,  the  following  description  of  which  is 
taken  from  an  interleaved  almanac  of  1780,  kept  by 
Rev.  John  Marrett,  then  minister  of  the  parish: 

"1780,  May  19.  Tffajie  [in  the  morning],  tliiindor  and  rain,  an 
iincoininon  DarlcneBS  from  3^  10  clli.  A,  M.  to  past  1  P.  M.,  ao 
Durlc  yt  I  could  not  see  to  read  common  print  at  yo  window,  nor  see 
ye  hour  of  ye  ciocli,  unleBs  close  to  it,  &  scarcely  see  to  read  a  Bible  of 
large  print ;  abroad,  pie.  [people]  left  off  work  both  in  ye  house  and 
abroad  ;  ye  fowls,  some  of  ym  [them]  went  to  roost ;  it  was  cloudy,  wd 
[wind]  S.  W.  ;  ye  heavens  looked  yellowish  and  gloomy  ;  wht  [what]  yo 
occasion  of  it  is,  unkTiowu  ;  ye  moon  fulled  yesterday  morn*g ;  many 
persona  much  terrified  ;  never  known  so  dark  a  Day  ;  pie.  lit  up  candles 
to  see  to  dine!  May  20.  Some  cloudy  and  some  fair,  wd.  W. ;  last 
night,  extraordinary  Dark,  notwithstanding  a  moon  ;  it  was  cloudy,  but 
no  rain  I  Could  not  see  where  ye  windows  of  ye  house  were,  not  till  yo 
moon  was  above  an  liour  high  ;  nor  see  ye  hand,  tho'  close  to  yo  nose, 
any  more  yan  [than]  if  ye  Eyes  were  Shut  1 

The  old  parish  burial-ground  in  Burlington  is  in- 
teresting for  certain  monuments  to  be  found  there, 
such  as  the  stones  of  the  three  ministers  of  the  parish 
before  1800.  Plere  is  the  memorial  erected  to  the  Rev. 
Supply  Clap,  1747, — the  first  pastor  of  the  "  Second 
Church  of  Christ  in  Woburn,"  who  died  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
ministry.  Beside  it  is  the  stone — one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  yard — of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones, 
1774,  "late  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Christ  in 
Woburn,"  who  died  suddenly  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  ministry.  And 
here,  too,  is  the  stone  of  the  Rev.  John  Marrett,  the 
"third  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  place," 
who  died  in  the  year  1813,  the  last  of  the  ministers  of 
the  former  century.  These  three  inscriptions  on  these 
memorials  of  the  early  ministers  of  Burlington  Church 


1  Plarrott.  2piary  (copied),  p.  3. 
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aro  lengthy  and  oulogiHtiespociraens  of  mortuary  liter- 
ature; yet,  no  doubt,  they  B.aliblied  the  wanta  and 
i'celingB  of  the  people  of  that  generation,  who  desired 
thus  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  good  deeds  of  the 
worthy  ministers  who  had  spent  their  lives  among 
them. 

Beside  tlie  stone  of  the  Rev.  Supply  Clap  stands 
another  to  Mrs.,  otherwise  Madam,  Abigail  Jones, 
who  was,  according  to  her  epitaph,  the  "relict  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones,  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  in  this 
place,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Wiswall,  of 
Dorchester."  Her  death  occurred  May  22,  1814, 
when  she  was  aged  ninety-two  years.  Beside  her  stone 
is  a  small  gravestone  of  a  child  named  Charles  Pratt 
Marston,  the  infant  son  of  John  Marston,  Esq.,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marston,  of  Boston, — probably  cou- 
uectioiis  of  Mrs.  Jones,  they  having  sought  refuge  in 
the  liurlington  Precinct,  while  Boston  was  enduring 
a  siege.  The  child  died  October  20,  1775,  aged  two 
months,  "  while  British  forces  held  his  native  town," 
says  the  epitaph.^ 

Near  the  western  wall  of  this  yard  is  a  respectable 
slate  stone,  erected  in  memory  of  Cufi',  "  a  faithful 
black  domestic  of  Madam  Abigail  Jones,"  who  died 
in  April,  1813,  aged  about  sixty-seven  years.  He 
was  borne  to  his  grave  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town, 
personally,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  him  and  the  fami- 
lies he  had  served  so  long. 

In  this  yard  also  is  a  stone  erected  in  memory  of 
Madam  Hannah  Peters,  the  relict  of  the  "  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Andrew  Peters,  late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mid- 
dleton."  Her  death  occurred,  says  the  epitaph,  "  at 
Woburn,  May  XV,  M DCCLXXXII,  in  the  LXXVHI 
year  of  her  age  "  [1782,  in  her  seventy-eighth  year]. 
The  Rev.  Andrew  Peters  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
town  of  Middleton,  ordained  1729.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College,  and  originated  in  Andover. 
He  remained  in  the  ministry  at  Middleton  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  died  there  on  October  6,  1756,  aged 
fifty-five  years'.  The  historian  of  Middleton''  says 
very  little  is  recorded  there  of  his  wife  Hannah  ;  "her 
name  is  not  found  on  the  church  records."  But  she 
was  buried  in  Woburn  Second  Precinct,  as  her  grave- 
stone intimates,  and  had  been  a  resident  here.'^ 


1  From  oiitrioH  lecurded  in  Kov.  Joha  Blarrolt'a  diiiry,  it  would  appear 
that  Mi.  IVIarKtiM]  aud  wife  and  children  niuvfid  from  Boston  to  Burling- 
ton, or  tlio  Wobllru  Prociiict,  on  .Juno  10,  1776.  Later,  on  ./nue  ICtb, 
he  is  Hpolcou  of  as  arrivhlg  from  Boston  again,  liaving  escaped  in  a 
Jislling-boat.  On  September  9,  1776,  Mr.  ]\larrett  rode  to  Loxinp:ton 
witli  Captain  Marston.  Oii  October  23,  1775  (Sunday),  .Mr.  Marrett  at- 
tended tile  fuMural  of  Gaptaiu  lilarstun's  cliild — tlie  one  mentioned  in  tlie 
flpitapli — and  on  Jan.  H,  177ft,  the  minister  "visited,  with  Cai)tain  Mars- 
ton, at  liettcon  Rood's.  Captain  Marston  is  again  referred  to,  under 
date  of  March  8,  1770,  as  visiting  the  minister,  iu  tho  evening.  On 
April  20,  1770,  Mrs  Marston  visited  liini. 

Lewis  &  Co. 'a  Hint,  of  Ebsi'x  Co.,  vol.  i.  p.  934.  , 

A  jiu-morandum  among  the  papei-s  of  Itov.  Samuel  Sewall  says,  that 
Nov.  ^2,  I7RI,  Timothy  Wiuii  gave  notice  to  tho  selectmen  of  Woburn 
that  he  liail  Lakou  In  Mrs.  Hannah  Peters,  from  Middlotowu,  aged  80 
years.  She  was  helph'ss,  but  ho  supposed  had  a  aulllcieiicy  for  hor  sup- 
port, ile  oll'erod  to  give  bonils  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  required  by  tho 
town. 


There  is  also  in  this  yard  a  large  marble  stone  to 
tho  memory  of  General  John  Walker,  J8H,  father  of 
Rev.  James  Walker,  D.D.,  a  [iresident  of  Harvaitl 
University.  On  this  stone  is  a  long  and  ably-writteii 
inscription. 

It  would  be  easy  to  allude  to  tho  stones  of  others 
less  distinguished,  but  one  inscription  among  the 
others  should  not  be  missed,  li  is  as  follows,  and 
explains  itself: 

*'Kuth  WilsoD,  died  Dec.  3,  187),  aged  89  years.  Tills  aged  lady  spent 
most  of  her  lung  life  in  this,  lior  native  town,  respected  and  esteemed  by 
iier  relatives  and  friondfl;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  money  earned  by  her 
in  youth,  gave  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  church  in  tliis  place,  a  fund  of  six 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  tho  town,  six  liundred  dollars,  to  keep  iu  repair 
this  ancient  burial-ground." 

One  hundred  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the 
old  cemetery  was  used  immediately  in  erecting  a  new 
wall  on  the  front  side  of  the  old  burying-ground,  and 
five  hundred  dollars  was  invested  as  a  fund  to  keep 
the  yard  in  repair. 

Names  of  occupants  or  possessors  of  dwelling- 
houses  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  in 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Woburn  now  known  as  the 
town  of  Burlington,  owned,  possessed  or  occupied  on 
the  1st  day  of  October,  1798. 

[From  an  original  document  in  the  possession  of 
the  Woburn  Public  Library.] 

Giles  Alexander,  William  Abbott,  Isaac  Baldwin,  Thomas  Wriglit, 
William  Newell,  John  Kadford,  Josiali  Bianchard,  Nathan  Harrington, 
Benjamin  Bhinchard,  David  Bianchard,  James  Barry,  Ebene/.er  Cmn- 
niings,  David  Cummlngs,  Samuel  Carter,  John  Caldwell,  Samuel  Culler, 
Samuel  Fowle,  Nathaniel  Cutler,  Jr.,  Jonas  Carter,  Joshua  Carter,  Wil- 
liam Carter,  James  Carter,  Joshua  J.  Caldwell,  Wid,  Sarah  CaldwcU, 
Jesse  Dean,  Samuel  Dean,  Keiner  Blackmail,  Josiah  Flagg,  Aaron 
Jones,  Robert  Homer,  Rebecca  Johnson,  Calvin  Simonds,  Reuben  John- 
son, William  Johnson,  Jotliam  Johnson,  Wid.  Abigail  Jones,  Josiali 
Johnson,  David  Jolinson,  Reuben  Kimball,  Philip  Peters,  Abiailuir 
Johnson,  Josiah  Locke,  Thomas  Locke,  Ishmaei  Muiiroe,  Isaac  Mniiun, 
Joseph  Mclntire,  Rev.  John  Marrett,  Samuel  Nevere,  Josiah  Parker, 
Benjamin  Parker,  Jonathan  Reed,  Jacob  Reed,  Jacob  Richardson,  Pru- 
dence Reed,  Jesse  Russell,  Jonas  Reed,  George  Reed,  James  Reed,  Sam- 
uel Reed,  James  Reed,  Jr.,  Nathan  Siinonds,  Thomas  Skilton,  Da/.e 
Skilton,  Benjamin  Smith,  David  Lovering,  Caleb  Simonds,  Calvin  Siin- 
onds, Samuel  Shcdd,  Solomon  Trull,  John  Wood,  Abel  Wyman,  Ey.ra 
Wyinau.  .Tosiah  Walker,  Thomas  Glonson,  .Joseph  Winn,  James  Walker, 
Samuel  Walker,  Benjamin  Gleason,  Philemon  Wright,  Edward  Walker, 
Rebecca  Wilson,  Timothy  Wilson,  David  Winn,  Timothy  Winn,  John 
Bruce,  Edward  Brown,  John  Wood,  Jr.,  John  Walker,  Josiah  Walker's 
lieire,  James  Wright. 

Among  the  owners  whose  houses  were  held  by  "  oc- 
cupants" only  were:  Joseph  Brown,  James  Bennett, 
Benjamin  Bianchard,  Thomas  Bartlett,  Jesse  Bian- 
chard, the  heirs  of  Micah  Cutler,  the  heirs  of  Jonas 
Evans,  Ebenezer  Foster,  theheir.s  of  Joseph  Johnson, 
Reuben  Kimball,  ClementSharp,  Josiah  Walker,  Sam- 
uel Walker,  Timothy  Winn  and  Catherine  Wheeler. 
The  situation  of  the  houses  in  relation  to  the  town, 
country  or  county  roads  is  stated.  Some  are  given  as  in 
the  centre  of  the  farms,  and  the  words  "  public  road  " 
are  once  used.  The  area  or  square  feet  they  cover,  the 
number  of  stories  high,  the  number  of  windows, 
square  feet  of  glass,  the  materials  of  which  built  are 
stated.  The  materials,  without  exception,  were  of 
wood.    An  exemption  from  taxation  was  claimed  for 
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one  only,  viz., — the  one  occupied  and  improved  by 
the  settled  minister,  Rev.  John  Marrett.  The  valua- 
tion of  each  dwelling-house,  with  the  lot  and  out- 
houses appurtenant  thereto,  is  given  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  total  number  of  houses,  including  the 
minister's,  was  eighty-three;  valuation  of  the  houses, 
out-houses,  etc.,  by  the  assessors,  §30,061. 

Catalogue  of  papers  in  the  Woburu  Public 
Library  relating  to  the  separation  of  Burlington  and 
Woburn.  The  dates  covered  by  these  papers  are 
June  10,  1799,  to  March  1, 1801. 

1.  Agreement  of  the  Committees  of  Wobnrn  and  Burlington. 

2.  Names  of  Paapers  supported  by  Wobiirn  nud  Burlington. 

3.  An  account  of  the  Town  Stock,  Weights,  Measures,  etc.,  between 
Woburu  aud  Burlington. 

4.  ATI  account  of  Articles  sold  at  Vendue  belonging  to  same. 

5.  Paupers  supported  by  Woburn  and  Burlington  Divided. 

»>.  Agreement  between  W^oburn  and  Burlington  respecting  Widow 
W.-igbt. 

7.  Do.  respecting  the  Pound, 

8.  List  of  Paupers. 

9-  Cost  of  the  School-houses  in  the  town  of  Woburn. 
I'l.  List  of  Paupers  and  their  ages. 

11.  KoD-Besidents  in  Woburu  aud  Burlington  and  how  they  Stand  in 
the  Single  Tax. 

1*2.  Accounts  allowed  by  the  Committee  of  WoUiirn  and  Burlington. 

13.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  to  Settle  with  Burlington. 

14.  Division  of  the  W^est  Road  in  Burlington. 

15.  Agreement  respecting  School-Houses  Divided. 

16.  Do.       respecting  James  Thompsfn,  Jr. 

17.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  on  the  West  Road  in  B. 

18.  SetUemenC  of  accounts  between  the  towns  of  Woburn  and  Bur- 
lington. 

19.  Agreement  respecting  old  Orders  and  Notes. 

20.  Ladt  division  of  the  West  Road. 

21.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Woburn  and  Burlington. 

22.  Outstanding  orders  against  the  town  of  Woburn. 

NoTK. — The  Wobnrn  Public  Library  has  also  many  other  papers  re- 
lating to  that  section  of  Woburn  afterwards  set  off  as  the  town  of  Bur- 
lington, among  them  the  alarm  list  of  the  military  company  there,  1770  ; 
returns  of  the  training  soldiers  of  that  precinct,  1776,  including  those 
that  were  in  the  Continental  service  in  the  year  1775  ;  a  list  of  the  draft 
of  sfjldiers  destined  for  Canada,  etc.,  and  the  equipage  of  the  alarm  list 
of  the  same  company.  Also,  there  are  similar  rolls  of  the  same  com- 
pany for  1777,  1780,  1781  and  1782,  and  records  of  company  meetings 
1777-80, 

Population  of  Burlington  in  1800.— From  a 
copy  of  the  census  preserved  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library,  taken  in  that  year.  The  original  contains  a 
list  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  statistics  per- 
tainiag  to  each.    A  summary  of  these  is  the  follow- 


ing: 

Pree  white  males,  to  10,    63 

to  16,   39 

to  26,    48 

to  45,    47 

to  45,  etc.   44 

Males  241 

Free  white  females,  to  10,    71 

to  16,    43 

to  20,    41 

to  46,    65 

to  43,  etc   59 

Females  269 

Total  JIalea  and  Females   CIO 

Negroes   2 

T^LiI  in  the  town  of  Burlijjgton  .  512 


Adding  Samuel  Fowlo's  and  Robert  Mullet's  families  and 
Sumh  Johnson,  making  13 

Gave  an  additional  total  to  Burlington  of  525 

inhabitants  at  the  opening  of  the  century. 

The  houses  in  Burlington,  according  to  this 
enumeration,  were  74.  Of  the  negroes,  one  African, 
male,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Abigail  Jones,  and 
one  African,  female,  to  the  family  of  James  Reed. 
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-  '      CIVIL  HISTORY. 

In  the  interleaved  almanac  or  diary  of  Rev.  John 
Marrett,  for  1799,  we  find  the  following  notes  regard- 
ing the  incorporation  of  Burlington  : 

"February  28,  fair  and  moderate,  Dnii  [Domi], 
this  Day  an  act  for  corporating  this  Parish  into  a 
Township  was  completed  by  y"  General  Court. 

"March  11,  fair  &  cold.  Dmi,  p.  m.,  attended  first 
town-meet'g  in  Burlington  to  chuse  town  officers. 

"  March  18,  very  cold,  w'd  N.  &  Snowy,  went  to 
an  Entertainment  at  Capt.  Wood's,  be'g  a  general 
meet'g  of  men  &  y'"  wives,  &  rejoicing  on  acc't  of  this 
Parish  being  Incorporated  into  a  Town." 

Among  the  papers  left  by  Mr.  Marrett,  there  is 
still  in  existence  a  yellow  and  time-worn  but  well 
preserved  copy  of  the  proceedings  at  this  celebra- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  accounts  of 
similar  occasions  of  to-day  : — 

"  The  Principle  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Burlington  had  a  p;eneral 
&  Social  Interview  at  Capt.  John  Wood,  Jun's.,  fiocia?  J/u/f,  and,  after 
partaking  of  a  Sumtuoas  Dinner,  the  following  Toasts  were  given  : 

"1.  The  United  States  of  America — may  forrlong  Iniluouco  and  Do- 
mestic faction  be  discountenanced  by  every  Citizen. 

"2.  The  President  of  y  United  States — may  tlie  wise,  firm,  pacific  & 
energetic  Measures  which  liuvemarked  his  Administration  insure  tohim 
the  Love,  Esteem,  Confidence  k  Support  of  every  American. 

"3.  Georgo  Washington,  Lieut.  Genl.  of  the  Armies  of  the  united 
States — If  that  Illustrious  Character  shall  again  have  occasion  to  dniw 
ills  Swiird  in  the  defejise  of  his  injured  and  insulted  Country,  may  it 
never  be  returned  until  Coiiiiilete  Satisfaction  be  made. 

"4.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts — the  first  to  assert  its 
Rights  ;  the  last  to  Surrender  them. 

"6.  Ills  Excellency,  Increase  Sumner,  our  worthy  and  Meritorious 
Governor. 

*'6.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts — the  protection  of  tlie  weak, 
the  Relief  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  watchful  Guardian  of  all  our 
Rights. 

"7.  The  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Navy  and  of  War 
— wise  as  a  Serpent,  harmless  as  a  Dove,  Swift  as  an  Eagle,  and  terrible 
as  an  Army  with  Banners. 

"  8.  Our  Infant  Navy — may  it  increase  in  proportion  as  y  Exeg^^icles 
of  our  Country  k  Commerce  may  require. 

"9.  The  Army  of  y»  United  States — may  it  Combat  with  none  but  our 
Enemies,  and  then  may  it  prove  invincible.  ■' 

"  10.  Our  Ambassadors  to  all  foreign  Courts— may  they  maintain  y» 
Dignity  of  their  Station  &  be  faithful  to  our  Country's  cause. 

"U.  The  town  of  Wbn.  [Woburn]— Altho'  apart  has  heeu  taken  olT, 
yet  may  yo  remainder  increase  in  number,  wealth  A  Beauty. 

"12.  The  Inhabitants  of  Burlington— may  they  unite  like  a  Bond  of 
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Bi'otUura,  &  incrrnRo  In  wiadoin,  Btrongtli  vli'tuo.  and  may  no  privuto 
anlmoHlty  or  local  j>rejiKHpo  evor  unnoy  tluilr  futnro  proBpnrlty. 

"13.  'rlio  Amoiicun  fair — may  tlioy  bo  laitlifiil  and  covei*  this  good 
Land  with  Iholr  own  Sonfl,  and  lot  the  flrHt  Ivohboo  which  thoy  teanh 
tbom  bo  lovo  to  God  A  their  Country. 

"  14  Aprlculturo  &  y  Mechanic  Artfl — may  we  onjoy  y"  aweetn  of  our 
own  LahoMi',  uninterrupted  by  forrlouRUore. 

"15.  Ratioiuil  Liberty  &  happinees  to  y"  whole  family  of  Adam. 

"10.  A  Hpoedy,  honourable  &,  permlueut  Peace  to  all  y°  HatlouH  of  the 
Earth. 

**  The  company  all  rose  &  heartily  Joined  handa." 

The  author  of  these  sentiments  is  unknown,  but  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  they  were  composed  by  Rev. 
John  Marrett,  since  very  few  persons,  in  those  days, 
except  ministers  or  college  graduates,  held  the  pen  of 
the  ready  writer.  The  patriotism  shown  in  many  of 
them  was  characteristic  of  the  brave  clergyman, 
whose  name  headed  the  "Alarm  List"  of  Woburn 
Precinct  in  Revolutionary  times. 

The  house  in  which  the  celebration  was  held  is  still 
standing  in  the  centre  of  Burlington.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Charles  Caldwell,  and 
its  original  form  is  mainly  preserved,  although,  in 
the  change  from  a  tavern  to  a  dwelling-house,  the 
"  Social  Hall  "  has  been  divided  into  chamb  rs. 

The  first  book  of  the  records  of  the  town  is  a  well- 
preserved,  leather-covered  volume,  inscribed  on  its 
title  page,  in  a  legible  hand,  "  The  Commencement  of 
the  Records  of  the  Town  of  Burlington." 

To  this  book  we  are  indebted  for  many  facts  re- 
garding the  early  town  history. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  called  by  John  Cald- 
well, one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Burlington,  in  obedience  to  a  writ  served  by  John 
Walker,  justice  of  the  peace.  It  was  held  March 
11,  1799.  The  town  officers  chosen  were  a  town 
clerk,  five  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  three 
assessors,  a  town  treasurer,  a  constable,  three  survey- 
ors of  highways,  two  fence-viewers,  two  surveyors  of 
lumber,  a  sealer  of  leather,  two  measurers  of  wood,  a 
clerk  of  the  market,  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
two  "hog  reefes"  and  three  field-drivers.  A  motion 
to  dissolve  the  meeting  was  then  passed  "  in  the  af- 
firmity." ' 

At  the  next  meeting,  held  April  1,  1799,  the  vote 
for'State  officers  was  taken,  and  certain  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  appropriation  of  money  and  other  town  af- 
fairs were  considered.  True  to  the  spirit  of  the 
fathers,  the  first  vote  of  appropriation  was  "  to  raise 
two  hundred  fourty-eight  dollars  and  ninety  cents  for 
the  Rev'd  John  Marrett's  sallery,  y"  present  year."'' 

The  next  vote  was  "  to  raise  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  shooling."" 

In  Rev.  Mr.  Marrett's  diary  of  1800  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  service  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Washington  : 

•'  Feb.  22.  The  Day  appointed  by  Congress  to 
be  observed  in  respect  to  the  Memory  of  Gen'l  Wash- 

1  Town  Uocorda,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
3  Town  Rocorda,  vol.  i.  p.  G. 
^Tovvn  Uecorda,  vol.  1.  p.  fl. 


ington,  deceased.  We  had  an  Exercise  at  y"  raeet'g- 
house  and  procession  to  the  meefg-house." 

In  1810  the  population  of  Burlington  by  the  Uiiitpd 
States  census  was  471,  a  decreasQ  from  the  number  in 
1800;  but  in  1820  it  was  608,  and  in  1850  it  had 
increased  to  646. 

Those  who  are  now  familiar  with  the  town  must 
not  think  that  the  marked  difference  we  see  to-day 
between  rural  Burlington  and  the  cily  of  Woburn 
existed  between  the  old  and  new  towns  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Then  the  inhabitants  of  both 
places  were  largely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits- 
Many  farmers  of  substantial  means  lived  in  Burling- 
ton, and  it  was  no  small  loss  to  the  mother  town  to  be 
deprived  of  their  tax  money.  Burlington  was  on  the 
stage-route  from  Boston  to  Concord,  N.  H.  The 
coming  and  departure  of  the  stage-coaches  brought  a 
certain  stir  of  life  into  the  village  several  times  each 
day  and  furnished  the  most  convenient  means  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world  known  at  that 
time. 

During  later  years  the  Marion  Tavern,  still  stand- 
ing, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  became  noted  as  the 
"  Half-way  House "  between  Boston  and  Lowell. 
Here  the  horses  were  changed  and  the  passengers 
sometimes  took  dinner. 

When  the  Lowell  Railroad  was  built,  in  1835,  its 
course  was  turned  aside  from  the  direct  route  to  the 
north,  and  Burlington  was  stranded  by  the  tide  of 
progress.  The  stages  ceased  to  run  ;  even  the  mail 
was  at  last  carried  on  the  cars  ;  and  a  quiet — unbroken 
by  the  merry  horn  or  the  cracking  of  the  whip — 
settled  over  the  little  village.  The  opening  of  the 
railroad  marked  the  close  of  one  important  era  of  the 
history  of  Burlington. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  1861-65,  the  citi- 
zens of  Burlington  gave  abundant  evidence  of  their 
patriotism.  Meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time, 
money  was  appropriated,  a  recruiting  committee  was 
employed  to  canvass  the  town,  and  the  recruits  were 
drilled  under  competent  instructors.  The  town  fur- 
nished eighty-two  men  for  the  war — a  number  ex- 
ceeding, by  four,  all  demands  of  the  Government. 
The  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  expended 
by  the  town  for  the  war,  not  including  State  aid,  was 
$10,651.  This  was  a  large  sum  for  a  town,  whose 
valuation,  in  1860,  was  only  $328,461,  with  a  popula- 
lation  of  606.  The  women  of  Burlington  also  did  a 
large  amount  of  work  for  the  soldiers,  kn.tting,  sew- 
ing, preparing  lint  and  bandages  for  the  wounded, 
and  in  other  ways  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  de- 
fenders of  their  country. 

The  name  of  Ward  Brooks  Frothingham,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Nathaniel  L.  Frothingham,  and  a  nephew  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  heads  the  list  of  soldiers  from 
Burlington.  In  a  personal  communication,  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  experience  in  the  army,  which  wo 
record  here : 

"  J  first  onllstod,  Heptenibor  0,  1801,  ns  a  corporal  Iti  Company  D, 
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'EvereEt  Gviani,'  22d  Mnesacbnsetts  Infantry  Volnnteera.  I  waa 
woQDded  through  the  left  shoulder  by  a  niinia-ball,  at  tlie  battle  of 
Gaines'  Mills,  June  27, 1S62,  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Libby 
Prison.  I  was  paroled  and  discharged  July  30,  1862.  I  re-anlisted  as 
a  second  lieutacant,  in  the  59th  Massachusetts  Infantry  Volunteers 
(Fourth  Veterans),  April  23,  1864.  I  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
lientenant  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  May  0,  ISM.  At  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court-Honse, 
May  12, 1864,  I  was  shot  through  the  hat,  and,  on  June  17th  of  tlie 
same  year,  in  an  assault  on  the  enemy's  works,  niy  canteen  was  shot 
away.  I  was  wounded  in  the  right  leg  at  the  battle  of  Pegram's  Farm, 
September  30,  1864.  In  the  attack  on  Fort  Steadman,  March 
25,  1865,  I  was  captured,  and,  after  giving  up  my  sword, 
niKrched  to  Richmond  and  Libby  Prison.  I  waa  paroled  for  exchange 
April  2,  1865,  and,  returning  home,  waa  'mustered  out  '  May  15,  1865, 
my  services  being  no  longer  reqnii  ed. 

'*  T  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  all  the  engagements  in 
which  I  participated  were  in  Virginia.  Nine  years  after  the  war  T  was 
most  HgreeaMy  surprised  by  having  my  sw^rd  and  belt  returned  to  mo, 
by  the  rebel  captain  to  whom  I  surrendered.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  me, 
which  I  still  have  with  me,  'I  trust  the  sword  \v\\\  never  be  drawn 
again  except  in  defence  of  oar  common  country.'  "  i 

When  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  was  celebrated  by  that  town,  April  19, 
1875,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  citizens  of  Burling- 
ton to  join  in  the  exercises  of  the  day.  At  a  town- 
meeting,  held  March  25, 1875,  it  was  voted  to  accept 
this  invitation  and  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  day.  It  was  also  voted  to  form  a 
company  of  cavalry  to  join  in  the  procession.  This 
company  consisted  of  forty-six  citizens  of  the  town 
and  four  honorary  members.  The  officers  of  the 
company  were  Captain,  William  E.  Carter;  first  lieu- 
tenant, George  L.  Tebbetts;  second  lieutenant,  James 
Graham;  quartermaster,  George  W.Austin;  orderly 
sergeant,  Nathan  H.  Marion.  They  were  dressed 
in  neat  uniforms,  and  presented  a  fine  appearance. 
They  carried  a  handsome  flag  and  a  banner  bear- 
ing two  views  of  the  "  Eetreat  of  Hancock  and 
Adams,  April  19,  1775,"  now  the  residence  of 
Samuel  Sewall,  Esq.,  of  Burlington.  The  cavalry  es- 
corted two  carriages  occupied  by  the  honorary  mem- 
bera  and  four  aged  citizens  of  the  town.  On  their 
way  to  Lexington  the  company  stopped  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  "Retreat  of  Hancock  and  Adams," 
which  was  appropriately  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
and  also  U>  give  a  salutation  to  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Paul  Revere,  who  was,  at  that  time,  an  inmate 
of  the  dwelling.  The  19th  of  April,  1875,  was  a  day 
long  to  be  remembered  in  Burlington. 

The  citizens  of  Burlington  have  always  been  pub- 
lic-spirited and  liberal,  according  to  their  means. 
This  is  shown  by  the  neat  appearance  of  their  public 
buildings.  The  Town  Hall,  built  in  1844,  waa  en- 
larged and  greatly  improved  in  1879.  Beside  a  com- 
modious hall  for  town-meetings,  lectures  and  social 
entertainments,  the  building  now  contains  a  conven- 
ient room  for  the  selectmen,  and  a  room  for  the  post- 
office  and  town  library  on  the  lower  floor,  and  above 
a  well-fitted  dining-hall. 

There  are  five  school-houses  in  town,  all  in  good 
condition.    Four  schools  are  kept  throughout  the 
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year,  and  one  additional  during  the  winter  months. 
This  year,  1890,  the  town,  for  the  first  time,  employs 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  in  conjunction  with  sev- 
eral adjoining  towns. 

The  public  library  of  Burlington  was  established 
in  1858.  It  now  contains  2058  volumes.  The  circu- 
lation, 1889-90,  was  1000  volumes.  The  library  is 
free  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  town  over  twelve  years 
of  age. 

The  late  David  Simonds,  a  wealthy  resident  of 
Boston,  who  was  born  in  Burlington,  recently  left  by 
will  a  fund  of  $1000  for  the  town  library.  The  library- 
room  is  adorned  by  a  portrait  of  the  late  Col.  Leon- 
ard Thompson,  of  Woburn,  presented  by  his  son, 
Leonard  Thompson,  Esq.  Colonel  Thompson  was 
born  in  this  town.  He  was  a  wise  and  public-spirited 
man,  who  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  benevolence 
and  justice  to  his  fellow-men.  In  his  will  he  left  a 
generous  gift  to  the  Sunday-school  library  of  Burling- 
ton. Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  town 
library  in  Burlington  a  social  library  was  formed. 
The  proprietors  met  Aug.  30,  1816.  The  number  of 
proprietors  was  twenty-two.  Shares  were  sold  for 
two  dollars  each,  the  holders  being  subject  to  an 
annual  assessment  of  twenty-five  cents,  with  fines 
for  neglect  in  returning  books.  The  records  of  this 
library  are  very  interesting.  The  library  was  com- 
menced with  less  than  ninety  volumes,  but  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  These  books  were 
well  selected  and  the  list  of  them,  still  extant,  shows 
that  the  popular  taste  of  those  days  was  certainly  not 
inferior  to  that  of  our  own  times.  This  library,  for 
lack  of  interest,  and  perhaps  other  causes,  was  given 
up,  in  1842,  and  the  books  divided  among  the  share- 
holders.   Rev.  Samuel  Sewall  was  the  librarian. 

In  1880  a  new  almshouse  was  built,  on  the  town 
farm  in  Burlington  to  replace  the  old'hoiise,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fall  of  1879.  There  have 
been  few  inmates  in  the  almshouse  during  late  years, 
but  these  seem  contented  and  happy.  Kind  and 
Christian  treatment  has  been  the  rule  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

In  the  Introduction  a  description  of  the  ancient 
burial-ground  of  Burlington  was  given.  In  1861  land 
was  purchased  and  a  new  cemetery  laid  out,  on  the 
Bedford  road.  This  cemetery  was  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate exercises  and  an  address  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  June  25,  1851.  Of  late  years  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  care  and  adornment  of 
the  cemetery.  Every  year  a  committee  is  elected  by 
the  town  to  keep  the  ground  in  order,  and  a  sum  of 
money  appropriated  for  their  use.  Many  proprietors 
of  lots  also  take  great  pains  in  their  improvement 
and  adornment. 

The  town  of  Burlington  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of 
its  natural  scenery. 

The  surface  is  uneven  and  diversified  by  conspicu- 
ous hills,  which  command  fine  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country.    From  Bennett  Hill,  in  the  centre  of 
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the  town,  can  ho  seen,  on  a  cleai-  day,  Mt.  WachuseU, 
Mt.  Moiiadiiuck  and  other  mounUiins  of  New  lJiirn[>- 
Hhire. 

Tlie  view  of  tlie  village  from  this  liill  at  sunset 
in  summer — the  church  tower  risinp;  above  the  slato 
stones  of  ihe  burying-grouiul,  the  houses  nestling 
among  the  trees,  and.  the  green  fields  and  orchards — 
is  one  hardly  to  be  surpasaod  among  our  New  Eng- 
land villages. 

A  clear  and  beautiful  stream  of  water,  a  branch 
of  the  Shawsliino  River,  called  Vine  Brook,  waters 
the  meadows  in  the  south  part  of  the  town. 

Sources  of  the  Ipswich  River  have  been  traced  to 
the  east  part  of  Burlington.  Situated  on  elevated 
land,  the  town  is  noted  for  the  healthfulneas  of  its  lo- 
cation. Very  few  epidemics  have  prevailed  here,  al- 
though a  letter  of  Rev,  John  Marrelt  to  his  kinsman. 
Rev.  Isaiah  Dunster,  of  Harwich,  dated  May  25, 
1790,  seems  to  hint  that  our  modern  influenza  was 
known  in  that  early  time.    In  this  letter,  he  says  : 

"  We  have  not  had  y'  Measles  tho  y''  hve  been  all 
round  us.  It  has  been  sickly  &  a  time  of  mortality 
in  many  places  this  spring,  with  us  in  general 
healthy.  The  Distemper  called  y'^  Influenza  has  pre- 
vailed.— I  have  been  confined  with  it  about  10  days. 
But  now  well,  as  we  all  are." ' 

His  diary  for  that  season  recorded  his  own  illness 
and  shows  an  unusual  number  of  visits  to  the  sick. 

A  newspaper  clipping  from  the  Middlesex  Observer, 
March  8,  1823,  carefully  preserved  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
healihfulness  of  Burlington  at  that  time.  This  clip- 
ping gives  an  abstract  of  the  deaths  that  occurred  in 
twenty  towns  in  the  county  during  the  year  1822, 
with  the  population  of  each  town,  according  to  the 
census  of  1820. 

In  point  of  healthfulness  Burlington  ranked  sec- 
ond, there  being  one  death  to  every  127  inhabitants. 
In  Hopkinton,  which  ranked  first,  there  was  one 
death  to  every  184  inhabitants.  The  population  of 
Burlington  at  that  time  was  508 ;  the  number  of 
deaths  for  the  year  only  four.    A  note  says  : 

"This  is  an  unusually  small  number.  In  1821  the 
deaths  were  fourteen.  The  average  number  for  the 
past  nine  years  has  been  eight.  The  whole  number 
since  April  13,  1814,  to  December  31, 1822,  is  seventy- 
one.  Nineteen  of  them  were  over  seventy,  nine  over 
eighty,  and  two  over  ninety  years  of  age." 

Burlington  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  town. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and,  under  skillful  culti- 
vation, produces  good  crops  of  grain,  vegetables  and 
fruit.  There  are  many  successful  farmers  in  town 
who  are  daily  demonstrating  that  farming  may  be  a 
l)rofitable  employment.  Some  of  them  raise  vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  early  and  late,  which  are  sent  to  the 
Boston  market,  and  others  are  engaged  in  raising 
milk,  principally  for  use  in  Woburn.  Mr.  John  Winn, 
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in  tho  cast  part  of  tho  town,  keeps  a  herd  of  fifty  or 
sixty  cows,  and  supplies  many  peojtle  in  Woburn 
with  milk. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walker  has  become  quite  celebrated 
in  this  vicinity  as  a  rai.^'er  of  small  fruits.  He  has  a 
number  of  acres  planted  with  raspberry  and  black- 
berry vines  and  sends  large  quantities  of  the  berries 
to  the  Boston  market  every  year. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Coffin  is  engaged  extensively  in  tlie 
poultry  business  and  is  the  inventor  of  a  successful 
incubator.  There  is  one  saw  and  grist-mill  in  town, 
owned  by  Mr.  Edward  Reed,  and  situated  on  Vine 
Brook.  On  the  same  stream  there  is  also  an  establish- 
ment for  block-printing. 

There  are  two  shoe  stock  manufactories  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  One  of  these,  owned  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Tebbelts,  has  a  steam  boiler  of  twenty-two 
horse-power,  and  employs,  on  an  average,  seventeen 
people.    A  goodly  amount  of  business  is  done  there. 

The  other,  owned  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Carter,  has  a 
boiler  of  eighteen  horse-power  and  employs  about 
the  same  number  of  hands. 

There  are  two  grocery-stores  in  Burlington — one  in 
the  centre,  owned  by  Tebbelts  &  Getchell,  and  the 
other  in  the  west  village,  owned  by  J.  C.  Haven. 
The  people  do  much  of  their  trading  in  Woburn  and 
Boston. 

The  most  extensive  business  in  town  is  undoubtedly 
the  ham  business,  owned  and  managed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  I.  Reed,  who  cures  the  celebrated  "  Reed 
hams,"  at  his  establishment  in  Burlington,  and  sells 
them  in  Boston  and  in  many  towns  in  the  county. 
This  business  was  begun,  in  a  small  way,  fifty  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Reed's  father,  the  late  Isaiah  Reed,  Jr., 
who  commenced  by  buying  a  few  hogs  and  selling 
pork  and  sausages.  Some  people  in  Woburn,  who 
knew  that  Mr.  Reed  had  an  excellent  recipe  for 
curing  hams,  ^ployed  him  to  cure  theirs  and 
gradually  the  business  grew,  until,  in  1872,  he  was 
curing  four  or  five  thousand  in  the  season.  In  1868 
he  began  to  buy  hams  for  sale,  and,  that  year,  sold 
one  hundred.  In  1872  Mr.  T.  I.  Reed,  who  had  then 
begun  to  work  with  his  father,  bought  and  sold  four 
hundred  and  fifty  hams.  This,  he  thought,  was  a  very 
good  year's  work.  In  1874  Mr.  T.  I.  Reed  took  the 
business,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  business 
since  then  has  constantly  increased  and  the  territory 
has  grown  more  extended.  In  the  season  of  1889- 
90,  from  October  1st,  to  the  middle  of  June,  about 
eight  thousand  hams  were  cured  for  others,  and  forty 
thousand  were  bought  and  sold  by  Mr.  Reed  himself. 
In  this  business  he  employed  a  large  number  of  men 
and  horses.  He  has  two  ham  buildings,  one  story 
and  a  half  high,  with  cellars,  one  measuring  twenty 
by  fifty-five  feet,  and  the  other  seventeen  by  fifty-one 
feet,  and  two  smoke-houses,  each  measuring  twelve 
by  twenty-four  feet.  Mr.  Reed  has  also  a  large  farm, 
which  he  cultivates  profitably. 

The  finest  residence  in  Burlington  is  now  owned. 
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with  the  laree  farm  adjoininjr,  by  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Rodman.  The  mansion-bouse  was  built  by  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel L.  Frothingbam,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  Pirat 
Church  in  Boston,  and  a  noted  poet  and  translator. 
Dr.  Frothingiiam  had  his  summer  home  in  this  town 
for  several  yeari",  and  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  a  rela- 
tive of  Mrs.  Frothingbam,  spent  at  least  one  season 
here.  During  bis  residence  in  Burlington,  Dr.  Froth- 
ingham  selected  a  family  burial-place  in  the  new 
cemetery,  and  there  he  was  buried. 

The  Burlington  Agricultural  Society  was  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1SS9,  and  held  their  first  annual  field- 
day  and  fair  Octol/er  3,  18S9.  Larjre  numbers  of 
people  attended,  m;iny  coming  from  .■uljoining  towns. 
There  was  a  fine  collection  of  needlework,  vegetables 
and  hwtorical  articles  to  be  seen  in  the  Tuwn-Uall, 
and  also  a  good  exhibition  of  stock  and  poultry  on 
the  grounds.  This  society  is  prospering,  and  making 
active  preparations  for  its  fair  to  be  held  next 
autumn. 

Likeoiher  country  towns  where  few  changes  oc- 
cur, Burlington  is  rich  in  landmarks  of  the  past. 
Probably  the  oldest  house  in  town  is  the  one  owned 
by  ilr.  Joshua  Reed,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
Its  exact  age  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly two  hundred  years  old.  It  was  once  used  as 
a  garrison -house. 

In  the  history  of  Woburn  an  account  is  given  of 
events  connected  with  the  historic  house  which  was 
the  refuge  of  Hancock  and  A'iams  and  the  fair 
Dorothy  Quincy  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This 
story  is  one  of  the  best  of  authenticated  traditions. 
It  was  related  to  Kev.  Samuel  Sewall,  who  records 
it  iu  his  "History  of  Woburn,"  by  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  occasion — by  Madam  Jones,  who  was 
living  when  he  came  to  preach  in  Burlington,  and 
by  the  veritable  Dorothy  Quincy,  afterward  iladam 
Hancock,  and,  by  a  ^ecoud  marriage,  Madam  Scott, 
who  was  a  relative  of  ;he  Sewalls,  and  is  still  re- 
membered by  Samuel  Sewall,  Esq.,  of  Burlington. 

A  very  large  chestnut  tree  near  this  house  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  which  remained  from  the  original 
forest,  since  no  record  exists  of  its  planting,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  trees  around  the  house;  it 
measures  four  feet  in  diameter. 

The  house  of  Captain  James  Reed,  where«the  first 
Revolutionary  prisoneis  were  confined,  is  still  owned 
by  his  descendants.  The  liouse  owned  by  Deacon 
Samuel  Reed,  where  the  library  and  public  records 
of  Harvard  College  were  kept  in  those  perilous 
times,  is  still  standing,  although  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fanciily. 

The  Middlesex  Turnpike,  once  a  famous  highway, 
passed  through  a  part  of  Burlington.  There  were  no 
gates  in  this  town.  The  "Turnpike"  is  now  one  of 
the  public  roads. 

The  territory  embraced  by  the  town  of  Burlington 
was  once  the  home  of  many  Indians.  Numerous 
relics,  as  stone  tomahawks  and  arrow.-beada,  are  still 


found  by  the  farmers  as  they  overturn  the  fields  with 
their  plows. 

Probably  the  most  distinguished  individual  born  in 
Burlington,  or  in  Woburn  Precinct,  was  the  late  Rev. 
James  Walker,  D.D.,  president  of  Harvard  University 
for  several  year?.  He  was  the  son  of  General  John 
ar-d  Lucy  (Johnson)  Walker,  and  born  August  16, 
1794.  His  father  was  a  famous  and  influential  mau 
of  his  times.  His  mother  was  descended  from  Cap- 
tain Edward  Johnson,  one  of  the  noted  founders  of 
Woburn. 

There  has  been  one  native  of  Burlington  whose  life 
was  extended  to  the  long  duration  of  one  hundred 
years.  Mrs.  Betsey  Taylor,  who  died  March  25, 18G5, 
aged  one  hundred  years  and  five  months,  was  born  in 
this  town  and  spent  her  life  here.  She  remembered 
the  19ih  of  April,  1775,  and  once  told  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall  that,  while  it  was  yet  dark  on  that  eventful 
morning,  a  messenger  was  sent  from  Captain  Joshua 
Walker,  commander  of  the  military  men  of  the  pre- 
cinct, to  her  father,  Jonathan  Proctor,  drummer  of 
the  company,  to  beat  an  alarm  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  the  "red-coats"  were  on  the  march  towards  I^ex- 
ington.  As  she  advanced  in  years  she  asked  Rev. 
Mr.  bewail  to  promise  that  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  her  birth  should  be  publicly  celebrated,  as 
she  felt  that  she  should  live  to  that  "great  age,"  as 
she  called  it.  This  he  readily  promised,  and  the  cele- 
bratiou  was  held  at  her  home,  as  she  was  then  unable 
to  leave  the  house — October  31,  1864.  Mr.  Sewall 
made  an  address  and  conducted  appropriate  religious 
exercises. 

In  concluding  the  civil  history  of  the  town,  we  are 
led  to  inquire  what  manner  of  men  were  these  who 
laid  its  foundations  and  ''builded  better  than  they 
knew?" 

We  have  already  spoken  of  their  true  Puritan  prin- 
ciples and  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  which  led 
them  to  surmount  all  difficulties  and  endure  "all 
manner  of  contradiction"  that  they  might  be  incor- 
porated as  a  parish,  and  have  a  place  for  public  wor- 
ship convenient  to  their  homes.  The  cost  of  the. 
meeting-house — $913.17 — was  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  those  days,  and  the  addition  to  the  taxes 
of  individuals,  each  one  being  taxed  according  to  his 
estate,  was  not  a  small  burden.  Certain  votes  and 
proceedings  at  the  early  meetings  of  the  town  show 
us  that  mon^y  wa-*  not  plentiful,  even  as  late  as  ISOO. 
Propositions  which  incurred  expense  were  often 
promptly  voted  down. 

In  reading  these  record?,  we  must  remember  that 
our  forefathers  acted  not  from  parsimony  only,  but 
from  what  appeared  to  them,  in  the  light  of  their 
times,  to  be  true  economy  and  thrift. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  on  the  reforms  of  the  day 
is  important.  Very  few  slaves  were  owned  in  Woburn 
Precinct.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Cuff,  the 
servant  of  Madam  Jones,  mentioned  in  the  Introduc- 
tiou.    Tlic  class  distinctions  of  his  day  were  such, 
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however,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  gallery  of 
the  meeting-house,  but,  as  he  had  the  care  iif  hia 
young  miatresB,  the  granddanghter  of  Madam  Jones, 
he  took  her  to  ait  with  him. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  liqnorB  were 
eitenaively  used  in  olden  times,  at  ail  occaaioas,  joy- 
ful and  sorrowful,  even  at  ordinations  and  church- 
raisings,  there  is  no  record  that  any  money  was  ex- 
pended for  them  br  this  pariah  or  church. 

The  ordicaiion  of  one  of  the  ministers,  at  least, 
was  celebrated  by  a  ball,  and  it  ia  related  that  the 
people  once  parily  paid  for  the  painting  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  a  similar  way.  The  people  gave  strict 
attention  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
began  at  aunset  Saturday  night,  and  continued 
twenty-four  hours.  Travelers  were  not  allowed  to  tra- 
vel through  the  pariah.  A  atory  is  told  of  those  days 
which  shows  thst  "  one  touch  of  nature  makes  ua  all 
akin."  It  is  said  that  a  certain  drover  came  from  the 
north  and  stopped  over  Saiurday  night  at  a  tavern  in 
this  place.  The  tithingmen  went  to  forbid  his  moving 
the  herd  on  the  Sabbath,  but  being  received  with  great 
affability,  they  were  enlrapped  into  examining  the 
herd,  and  the  sight  of  one  particularly  fine  animal 
tempted  one  of  the  tithingmen  to  ask  its  price,  where- 
upon the  drover  called  out  to  h's  men,  "Let  down 
the  bars.  If  it's  right  to  buy  cattle  on  the  Lord's 
day,  it's  right  to  drive  them." 

Whether  this  story  is  true  or  not,  these  tniditions 
teach  us  that  our  forefalhere  were  not  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  people  of  to-day.  They  had  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  their  virtues  and  frailtieo,  their  human 
affections  and  passions.  Let  us  preserve  all  the 
records  that  remain  of  their  family  and  social  life,  as 
well  as  the  more  public  memorials  of  the  transactions 
of  the  church  and  town. 


CHAPTER  LII. 
B  URLING  TON—{  Continutd). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Ode  fntlien,  where  are  tbij  ?   Thu  worthy  of  old, 
WhuM  praJwe  ikod  wtioM  booor  wlih  juy  wa  havo  tuM? 
•  Wllh  BtreuRth  Had  with  patience  tbe;  labored  and  prayvd. 
They  trusted  Cud'e  merry,  though  oneo  drlnyed, 
Aod  atill  uD  the  Mighty  their  courage  wa«eta)«d. 

The  wAlls  thnt  Ihoy  builded  are  flfDi  lu  Uio  hill. 
Wo  meet  where  they  iitel,  bat  their  Toiceeare  etill. 
Frtiiu  altan  of  earth,  they  Mceoded  od  hiRh, 
Tu  wnnibtp  our  Ood  Id  the  courts  of  the  eky  ; 
Tboir  fame  and  their  labor  the  agen  defy. 

We  stand  in  their  placm,  oor  foolBlep*  may  tread 
The  path  that  they  followed,  by  rigliteousu>!M  led. 
We  pray  for  their  epirlt,  our  work  to  porfurm, 
Willie,  faltbfol  to  duty.  In  ahioing  and  etonn, 
Wa  gather  the  harrest  of  holy  reform. 
—Hymn  /or  the  I5fth  Amip'rtanj  of  Ae  Church  ui  BM-linf)tan  hi/  M.  E,  S.  C. 

The  history  of  Burlington,  especially  in  early  times, 
is  vitally  connected  with  that  of  the  church.  The 


distance  from  the  meeting-house  in  Woburn  and  the 
strong  determination  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Shawshin,  or  "Sbushan,"  aa  this  part  of  Woburn  was 
then  called,  to  attend  public  worship,  led  to  the  tbr- 
mation  of  the  Second  Pari.-^h  in  1730,  and  ahortly 
afterward,  to  the  building  of  the  meeting-house  and 
organization  of  the  church.  There  baa  been  but  one 
church  in  Burlington,  and  never  any  strenuous 
attempt  to  form  another,  although  a  few  families  have 
always  attended  the  churches  of  their  choice  in 
adjoining  towns.  This  church  is  Congregational 
Trinitarian.  It  has  always  been  liberal  in  spirit  aud 
doctrine,  and  very  few  theological  controversies  stain 
its  records. 

This  church  was  organized  October  29,  1735,  Old 
Style,  or  November  8,  1735,  at^iording  to  onr  present 
mode  of  reckoning.  Ten  male  memberi<,  including 
the  pastor,  subscribed  to  the  church  covenant.  The 
following  list  of  these  members  is  given  for  conven- 
ience in  reference  :' 

Simon  Thompson,  John  Spear,  James  Thompson, 
Joseph  Pierce,  Edward  Johnson,  William  Bruce, 
Supply  Clap  (the  first  minister),  George  Reed,  Eben- 
ezer  Johnson,  Samuel  Walker. 

The  history  of  this  church  and  pariah  from  1730  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  iu  1709,  lias  been  in- 
cluded in  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Woburn." 

A  note  in  the  first  book  of  church  records,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Rev.  J..bn  Marrett,  states  that  from 
November  23,  1735,  to  December  28,  1800,  943  people 
were  baptized.-  In  the  same  book,  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  his  successor,  records  that  the  whole  number 
baptized  by  3Ir.  Marrett,  from  December  25,  1774,  to 
his  death,  in  1813,  was  358.' 

Later  church  records  help  to  furnish  the  following 
statistics  :  Whole  number  admitted  into  the  t;hurch, 
466  ;  present  number  of  members,  58;  whole  number 
of  baptisms,  1177. 

In  the  description  of  the  ancient  burial-place  in  the 
Introduction,  the  fund  left  to  the  church  by  Miss 
Ruth  Wilson  was  mentioned.  The  interest  of  this 
sum  for  year^  pkid  one-half  of  the  church  expenses. 
Oi  her  it  may  be  truly  said,  "She  being  dead, 
yet  ^peaketh." 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  history  reference  was 
made  ta  the  old  meeting-house,  built  in  1732,  two 
years  after  the  Old  South  in  Boston.  In  f799  this 
ancient  house  of  worship  was  still  preserved  in  its 
original  form.  After  forty  yeara'  exposure  to  the 
wind  and  storms  it  was  painted,  aod  the  diamond 
panes  in  the  windows  were  exchanged  for  the  squ.ire 
form  of  glass  ;  but  it  had  neither  steeple  nor  bell. 
When  the  meeting-house  wa?  built  there  were  no 
pews,  but  the  fluor  was  occupied  with  long  seats. 
The  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  broad  aisle  aud  the 


<  Rrcurde of  Second  Qiurch  in  Woburn,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
-  Church  Uetrurds,  vol.  I,  fly  leaf. 
^  Church  Uecurdd,  \-ol.  i.  p.  Gil. 
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women  on  the  other.  In  those  days  it  was  necessary, 
according  to  the  old  custoic,  to  "  seat  the  meeting- 
house." In  1735,  by  a  vote  of  the  parish,  the  first 
pew  lots  were  sold  and  pews  built  upon  them,  and 
these  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  replace  the 
ancient  seats,  until,  in  1814,  the  last  seats  were 
exchanged  for  pe^vs.  In  1824  the  meeting-house 
suffered  from  the  injuries  done  by  a  severe  storm. 
The  front  door  was  blown  dosrn,  and  the  inside  of 
the  house  was  considerably  damaged.  These  injuries 
were  repaired  and  by  the  pious  care  of  the  peojile ;  the 
meeting-houi-e  was  kept  in  good  condition  and  in  its 
original  form  until  1846.  At  this  time  it  was 
thoroughly  repaired  and  remodeled. 

Ten  feet  were  added  to  its  length,  the  porch  was 
built  and  also  the  steeple  with  its  bell.  The  inside 
was  entirely  changed  and  greatly  improved.  On  the 
last  Sunday  in  ^vhich  the  people  worshiped  in  the 
parish  meeting-house,  before  leaving  it  to  the  hands 
of  the  repairing  workmen.  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall 
preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,  "Remember  the 
days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  generatiou*. ; 
.isk  thy  father  and  he  will  shew  thee;  thy  elders  and 
they  will  tell  thee."  Deut.  32:7.  This  sermon  is 
still  remembered  as  "The  Farewell  to  the  old  Meet- 
ing-House." 

Its  closing  sentences  are  given  here,  as  affording  a 
picture  of  the  ancient  house  of  God  and  showing  also 
the  simple  and  genuine  eloquence  of  the  preacher: 

"  For  myself  ifaen  and  for  you,  in  your  name,  I  will 
now  bid  Faiewell  to  this  House  of  Prayer. 

"  F.irewell,  ye  pews,  in  which  we  and  our  fathers 
and  our  father*'  fathers  have  sought  our  God  and 
listened  to  the  instructions  of  his  Word. 

"Firewell,  ye  galleries,  and  especially  thou,  in 
which  the  sweet  singers  of  our  Israel,  the  skillful  in 
holy  song,  in  our  days  and  in  those  which  have  gone 
by,  have  declared  the  high  praises  of  our  God,  have 
aung  the  songs  of  Zion. 

"Farewell,  thou  Deacons'  Seat,  in  which  the 
former  deacons  of  this  Church  of  God,  now  deceased, 
a  Reed  and  a  Walker,  a  Johnson  and  a  Reed,  a  Winn 
and  a  Blanchard.  a  Rimonds  and  a  Cntler,  were  ac- 
customed successively  to  sit;  where  its  former  pas- 
tors have  stood,  one  after  another,  and  bleared  the 
memorials  of  the  Saviour's  death,  and  dedicated  to 
his  service  with  baptismal  water  the  infant  ofispring 
of  their  people. 

"Farewell,  thou  Sounding-Board ;  under  whose 
shade  many  a  venerable  minister  of  religion  in  former 
day«  has  stood,  dispensing  the  Word  of  Life,  think- 
ing he  was  much  indebted  to  thee  for  his  power  to  be 
henrd,  but  whose  services  the  notions  of  modem 
times  have  led  men  to  dispense  with. 

"Farewell,  thou  Pulpit,  in  which  my  predecessors 
and  I  once  used  to  stand  in  performing  the  holy 
offices  to  which  we  were  called.  Thanks  for  all  the 
enjoyment  and  comfort  I  hate  taken  and  for  any 
good  I  may  have  done  in  thee:  and  if  I  or  any  other 


preacher  that  has  occupied  thee  has  ever  abused  or 
slighted  thy  accommodation,  may  God  forgive  I 

"Farewell,  thou  House  of  God,  in  thy  present 
form ;  a  long,  a  final  farewell.  But,  blessed  be  God  1 
we  hope  to  meet  in  thee  again,  with  thy  walls  re- 
built and  with  new  and  better  accommodations  for 
the  sacred  services  for  which  thou  art  designed  than 
thou  hast  ever  afforded.  The  prospect  of  that  day 
we  will  cherish  with  thankfulnei's ;  we  will  hail  its 
jirrival  wittf  pious  joy.  Amen."' 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  meeting-house  was 
dedicated  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  but,  in  1846, 
whon  it  was  re-opened  to  the  public,  after  the  re- 
pairs, it  was  consecrated,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, to  the  worship  of  God. 

Id  the  loft  of  this  remodeled  meeting-houae  could 
still  be  seen  the  timbers  of  the  originHl  frame,  un- 
touched with  decay,  and,  as  the  old  sexton  of  the 
parish  used  to  remark,  "so  hard  that  no  worm  could 
eat  them." 

These  remain  to  this  day  in  the  heart  of  the  build- 
ing, and  stoutly  resisted  the  carpenter's  chisel  in 
1888. 

The  one  hundred  and  Sfiieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  church  and  settlement  of  the 
first  minister  waa  celebrated  on  Sunday,  Nov.  8, 
1885.  The  church  waa  decorated  with  rare  plants, 
flowers  and  evergreens.  Noticeable  among  the  deco- 
rations waa  a  board  taken  from  the  meeting-house  :n 
1846,  bearing  in  ancient  lettering  this  inscription: 

Built— 1732. 
B«  paired— I  T1>3. 

This  waa  sold  with  other  lumber  to  Mr.  William 
Locke,  of  Lexington,  who  had  the  charge  of  re- 
modelioc:  the  meeting-house  in  1846.  By  hia  gener- 
osity it  was  restored  to  its  original  place.  A  large 
audience  attended  and  the  old  meeting-house  waa 
once  mire  filled  with  worshipers  aa  in  the  olden 
days,  when  tradition  says  that  all  the  seats  were 
occupied,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  teller  of 
the  tale,  then  a  boy  in  the  parish,  waa  obliged  to  sit 
on  the  gallery-Btaira. 

The  exercises  opened  with  the  singing  of  "  0:d 
Hundred  "  by  the  congregation.  Prayer  waa  offered 
by  Rev.  Leauder  Thompson,  of  North  Woburn.^  A 
hymn  written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Sewall,  of  Medfield,  was  aung  by  the  congreg.il ion,  to 
York  Tune  as  sung  by  our  forefathers. 

An  excellent  historical  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

His  text  wa-x  from  Joshua  13  :  1 : — "Thou  art  old 
and  stricken  in  years  and  theie  remaineth  yet  very 
much  land  to  be  possessed."  This  sermon  gave  .m 
interesting  review  of  the  past  and  pointed  lessons  of 
inspiration  and  admonition  for  the  future. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  hymn  at  the 
heading  of  this  chapter  was  sung.   The  sacrament  of 

I  ^looiucf ipi  B«ri»os  uf  fiev.  Samuel  Sewalt. 
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the  Lord's  Supper  waa  then  admiaiatered  by  the  pas- 
tor, abbibted  by  Rev.  Leander  Thompson. 

The  ancient  silver  cupa  used  in  this  service  were 
presented  to  the  church  as  follows:  two  by  Dea. 
George  Reed,  in  1718  and  1734;  one  hy  Roland  Cot- 
ton, 1741  ;  one  hy  Roland  Cotton  and  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  no  date;  one  hy  Silvanus  Wood,  1808; 
one  hy  Rev.  John  Marrett,  1813  ;  one  by  Timothy 
Winn,  1S14. 

On  Monday  evening  the  citizens  of  the  town  held 
a  banquet  and  reception  in  the  Town  Hall.  Promi- 
nent among  the  decorations  was  the  sword  of  Rev. 
John  Marrett.  At  the  post-prandial  exercises,  ad- 
dresses were  given  hy  Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  Rev. 
Dauiel  March,  D.D.,  Samuel  Sewall,  Esq.,  Rev.  E. 
G.  Porter  and  William  Winn,  Esq. 

At  this  time  considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused, 
among  the  people  of  the  town  and  those  from  abroad 
who  were  interested  in  the  place  as  their  former 
home,  or  the  home  of  their  forefathers,  in  re.uard  to 
repairing  the  caeeting-house,  which  had  begun  to 
plainly  show  the  marks  of  time  and  age. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Charles  Anderson 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  were  raised,  generous  help 
being  given  hy  friends  from  abroad.  The  work  of  re- 
pairing and  remodeling  was  begun  and  completed 
jn  1888.  The  steepie  was  removed  and  a  new  tower 
and  porch  huilt  on  the  south  side  of  the  meeting- 
house. The  interior  was  entirely  changed  and,  in- 
stead of  the  one  room  with  ball  and  gallery,  now  con- 
tains an  auditorium  for  public  worship,  a  vestry  for 
the  Sunday-school  and  above  the  vestry  a  parlor  and 
kitchen,  all  handsomely  decorated  and  furnished. 
The  windows  in  the  auditorium  were  given  hy  Mrs. 
S.  D.  Warren,  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  her  father. 
Rev.  Dorus  Clark,  D.D.,  once  acting  pastor  of  this 
church,  and  to  his  wife,  "who  loved  and  served  this 
people." 

Before  the  remodeliag  of  the  meeting-house  was 
completed  Rev.  Charles  Anderson  had  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge  and  Rev.  Charles  H.  Washburn  was 
acting  aa  pastor  of  the  church.  Interesting  services 
of  re-dedication  were  held  at  the  meeting-house  De- 
cember 20, 1888.  The  sermon  was  preached  hy  Rev. 
Daniel  March,  D.D.,  of  Wohurn.  The  Sunday- 
school  has  been  for  many  years  an  important  ihctor 
in  the  life  of  the  church. 

Rev.  John  Ma-Teti  faithfully  performed  the  duty  of 
catechising  the  children,  .is  recorded  in  his  diary. 
This  was  continued  by  his  successor.  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  for  a  time.  Mr.  Sewall  then  formed  Bible 
classes  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  parish, 
who  met  at  the  house  of  the  minister,  to  he  instructed 
in  the  Scripture.  The  Sunday-school  was  organized 
May  4,  1827.  At  their  first  meeting  Dr.  Ezra  Rip- 
ley, of  Concord,  addressed  the  school.  A  library  was 
given  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  Nathan  Blanchard.  ^ 

The  present  superintendent  of  the  school  is  Mr.  ( 
Thomas  L  Reed,  chosen  in  1871.     It  has  been  a 


peaceful  and  prosperous  scbool,  productive  of  great 
good  to  the  young  people  of  the  town. 

The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  connected  with 
the  church,  has  always  acted  a  prominent  and  uselul 
part  in  charitable  work  among  the  poor  and  in  con- 
tributing to  the  funds  of  the  church.  This  society 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization 
hy  a  reception  and  reunioa  of  members.  May  22, 
1890.  The  president,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Reed,  has  held 
her  ofnce  for  thirty-six  years. 

The  ministers  of  the  church  in  Wohurn  Precinct 
previous  to  1799  were  Rev.  Supply  Clap,  ordained 
November  8,  173.5,  died  January  3,  1748,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones,  ordained  January  2,  1751,  died  March 
13,  1774. 

An  account  of  these  ministers  will  be  found  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Wohurn. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  in  1799  was  Rev.  John 
Marrett,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  fifth  generation 
from  Henry  Dunster,  fir.-'t  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  was  born  in  Cambridge  September  21, 
1747,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1763. 
He  married,  December  16,  1779,  Martha  Jones, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Jones. 

He  waa  ordained  December  21, 1774,  and  continued 
his  ministry  in  Burlington  until  bis  death,  February 
18,  1813.  The  time  between  these  dates  includes  a 
period  of  loving,  faithful  and  earnest  service  as  pas- 
tor, neighbor  and  friend,  which  left  a  mark  on  his 
contemporaries  and  influenced  generations  then  un- 
born. Jlr.  Marrett  waa  a  fine  representative  of  the 
old-fashioned  clergyman — a  class  which  has  ceased 
to  exist,  even  in  our  rural  villages. 

Among  his  manuscripts  are  copiesof  short  addresses 
to  his  pef)ple  which  show  that  his  ideas  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  In  regard  to 
admitting  persons  into  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
he  says : 

"  I  would  n't  [not]  have  y"  Door  so  large  or  wide  as 
to  admit  unsuitable  persons  nor  so  streight  or  narrow 
as  to  exchide  y"  well  disposed."  In  the  same  addre.^s 
he  recommends  that  when  persons  have  any  coufes- 
sion  to  make  to  the  church  it  shall  he  before  the 
church  alone  and  not  before  the  congregation. 

In  his  time  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  was  not 
usually  a  part  of  public  worship,  hut  when  a  large 
Bible  was  presented  to  the  church  he  signified  his  in- 
tention of  reading  in  it,  "while  y' season  was  mode- 
rate." The  last  words  bring  manifold  suggestions  of 
the  days  when  our  fathers  worshiped  in  unwarraed, 
comfortless,  meeting-houses,  without  the  modern  con- 
veniences wo  now  think  necessary  to  our  spiritual 
well-being.' 

Like  nearly  all  country  clergymen  of  a  century  ago, 
Mr.  Marrett  was  also  a  proprietor  of  land  and  a  prac- 
tical farmer.  Tradition  hath  it  that  he  often  worked 
in  his  own  fields. 

•  "  Ma'ch  o,  nou.    Uegnii  to  re  ail  }•  S.  S.  io  Publick."— Wity.  "S. 
S."  nimoiDg  tbo  "  Socretl  Scripliina." 
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Mr.  Marrett  kept  a  diary,  still  in  the  possesaion  of 
bb  descendant?,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  in  this  history.  Besides  notes  of  the  weather, 
descriptions  of  journeys,  memoranda  of  parish  work 
and  farming,  it  contains  accounts  of  noted  public 
events,  such  as  the  Boston  massacre,  the  Boston  tea 
party  and  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 
Several  times,  he  writes,  that  he  went  to  meeting  "  on 
rackets,"  or  snow-shoes.  Mr.  Marretfs  successor  aa 
minister  of  Burlington  was  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall,  still 
remembered  and  revered  as  "  Father  Sewall."  He 
was  descended  from  Henry  Sewall,  of  Newbury,  the 
first  of  the  name  in  this  country,  and  son  of  Henry 
Sewall,  the  mayor  of  Coventry,  England.  Among  his 
ancestors  were  Samuel  Sewall,  chief  justice  of  the 
Province  of  ^lassachusetts  Bay  from  1718  to  1728, 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  presiding  judges  at  the  witch- 
craft trials  in  Salem,  1692,  and  his  son,  Rev.  Joseph 
Sewall,  a  noted  minbter  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston.  Samuel  Sewall  was  the  son  of  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  Sewall  and  Abigail  (Devereux)  Sewall,  and 
was  bom  at  Marblehead  June  1,  1785.  There  is  a 
family  tradition  that  he  was  consecrated  in  infancy  by 
his  mother  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Certainly,  his 
parents  seem  to  have  directed  his  education  with  that 
end  in  view.  Wise  and  thoughtful  beyond  hb  years, 
as  his  early  writings  show,  he  readily  took  a  hold  up- 
on "things  unseen,"  and  began  in  youth  to  Ijy  the 
foundations  of  that  character  whose  symmetrical 
completion  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him 
in  his  ripe  old  age.  Having  fitted  for  college  in  the 
academy  at  Marblehead,  he  entered  Harvard  Univer- 
«ity  in  ISOO,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  gradu-  ' 
&lsd  with  honor  in  1804.  Having  already  decided  ; 
upon  his  profession,  he  at  once  began  the  study  of 
tLeology  at  Cambridge,  filling,  at  the  same  time,  a  ' 
minor  position  in  the  college  government.  I 

After  the  completion  of  his  professional  studies  he  i 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  j 
parents  were  members ;  but,  after  officiating  in  this  I 
church  for  a  short  time,  in  Cambridge  and  elsewhere, 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  .«ome  articles  of  its  creed 
and  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Congr^ational 
Church.     He  was  ordained  at  Burlington  April  13, 
181-i,  where  he  preached  as  a  candidate,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Marrett.    He  married,  January  1,  1818, 
Martha  Marrett,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Marrett,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  formerly  owned  and 
occupied  by  his  predecessors,  ^Ir.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Marrett,  the  grandfather  and  father  of  his  wife.  This 
dwelling  was  especially  dear  to  him  on  account  of  its 
associations  with  the  past. 

As  a  pastor,  3Ir.  Sewall  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
people.  His  name  is  still  spoken  with  loving  mem- 
ory at  the  firesides  of  the  parish.  His  sermons,  still 
in  exbtence,  are  marked  by  their  earnest  purpose 
and  vigor  of  thought  .A.fter  twenty-eight  years  of 
faithful  ministry,  Mr.  Sewall  gave  up  his  pastoral 
charge,  but  did  not  relinquish  his  iuterest  in  the  wel- 
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fare  of  bis  townspeople  or  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his 
Master.  He  continued  to  preach,  from  time  to  time, 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
church  in  North  Woburu,  where  he  preached  for 
<ome  time,  and  during  his  ministry  the  first  meet- 
ing-house in  that  place  was  built.  A  memorial  win- 
dow in  the  new  meeting-house,  given  by  the  church 
in  Burlington,  commemorates  his  faithful  labors  in 
that  parish. 

Mr.  Sewall  was  a  man  of  public  spirit,  and  ever 
active  in  all  movements  for  the  good  of  the  town. 
He  filled  the  offices  of  town  clerk  and  School  Commit- 
tee with  acceptance  for  a  term  of  years.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  men  of  strong  intellect  usually  cher- 
ish a  favorite  avocation  or  study  apart  from  their 
business  or  professional  cares,  which  they  pursue 
with  avidity  in  leisure  hours.  This  chosen  study 
with  Mr.  Sewall  was  historical  and  genealogical  re- 
search. Certain  circumstances  of  his  life  favored 
thb  choice.  Descended  from  a  family  rich  in  tra- 
ditions and  memorials  of  the  past,  be  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  another  family  also  famous  for  the 
preservation  of  these  valuable  heirlooms. 

As  an  antiquarian  Mr.  Sewall  became  widely  dis- 
tinguished. His  contributions  to  historical  litera- 
ture have  always  been  highly  valued,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  can  testify  to  the  care  and  faithfulness 
of  his  researches.  His  last  and  greatest  work  was  the 
'*  History  of  Woburn."  This  was  printed  while  its 
author  lay  on  his  death-bed.  For  himself,  he  said  be 
wished  to  live  only  a  few  hours  longer,  that  he  might 
see  the  completion  of  this  work,  the  result  of  years 
of  study  and  toil ;  but  this  could  not  be.  Mr.  Sew- 
all's  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Carlisle,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 11,  1867,  The  last  public  service  in  which  he 
participated  was  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Alfred  S. 
Hudson,  at  Burlington,  December  19,  1867,  where  he 
made  the  ordaining  prayer.  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall 
died  February  18,  1868.  His  funeral,  attended  by 
hundreds  of  his  friends  and  former  parishioners,  was 
held  at  the  Burlington  meeting-house,  February  21, 
1868,  and  his  remains  were  laid  at  rest  beside  hb 
wife — who  died  several  years  before — in  the  new 
cemetery  at  Burlington. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  in  the  limits  of  this  sketch 
to  do  justice  to  the  bbtorian,  the  author  and  the 
preacher,  Samuel  Sewall,  Worldly  distinction  he 
never  sought,  and  feme  he  never  courted.  He  was 
indeed  one  of  those  whom  the  poet  Lowell  de- 
scribes: 

"  Tb«  bnTslj  ilumb  tbfttdid  their  deed 
And  acorned  to  blot  it  vitb  a  name, 
Mea  of  the  pUun,  heroic  breed 
TfaAt  JoTed  He&feD*e  ffUeoce  mora  tb&n  fume.'* 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sewall  the  church 
remained  without  a  settled  minister  until  1849, 
when  Rev,  Harrison  G.  Park  was  called  by  a  tinau- 
imous  vote  to  the  office  of  pastor.  He  was  in- 
stalled November  15,  1849,  and  continued  in  bis 
office  until  ^lay  10,  1852,  when  he  wasdbmissed  at 
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hia  own  request.    Mr.  Park  died  several  years  ago. 
The  next  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Hudsou,  { 
who  was  ordained  December  19,  1867,  and  resigned  j 
his  office  June  9,  1873.  I 

He  is  now  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  i 
in  Ayer,  Mass.,  and  has  achieved  a  worthy  reputa- 
tion as  the  author  of  the  "History  of  Sudbury,"  j 
his  native  town.  I 

In  1873  the  churches  in  North  Wohura  and  Bur- 
lington agreed  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  a  minister,  j 
and,  September  2,  1874,  Rev.  Charles  Anderson  was  I 
ordained  and  settled  over  the  two  parishes. 

Mr.  Anderson's  ministry  extended  over  a  period 
of  fourteen  years.  Possessiug  remarkable  power  as  a 
preacher,  he  might  easily  have  filled  a  more  note- 
worthy position,  hut  he  preferred  to  remain  among 
the  people  of  his  first  choice.  His  self-denying  de- 
votion was  richly  rewarded,  and  his  ministry  was 
marked  with  signal  success.  ^ 

In  1887  he  received  a  call  to  a  professorship  in  ■ 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey.  As  he  had  , 
been  a  teacher  in  that  institution  in  his  youth,  and  \ 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work,  he  felt  \ 
that  this  was  a  summons  of  duty,  and,  greatly  to  • 
the  regret  of  his  people,  he  accepted.  He  was  dis-  \ 
missed  July  2,  1888,  and  in  September  sailed  with  ; 
bis  family  for  Constantinople.  ] 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Washburn  is  the  present  acting 
pastor  of  the  church.  | 

Among  the  ministers  who  have,  at  different  times,  ' 
preached  in  Burlington,  although  not  settled,  were 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Richardson,  Rev.  Dorua  Clarke,  D.D.,  i 
and  Rev.  Eli  Moody. 

ExTEACrs  FROM  Rev.  John  Mabrett's  Inter-  { 
LEAVED  Almanacs  for  1775,  and  1776,  not 

ELSEWHERE  NOTICED. 

I 

January  1,  1775.  Preached  at  Wobum  ;  went  from  I 
Deacon  Reed's  to  meeting  on  snow-shoes.  | 

3.  Rode  to  Cambridge ;  lodged  at  College.  \ 

4.  Rode  to  Boston  and  returned  to  Cambridge ;  ; 
lodged  at  College.  Patty  B-r-d-n  married  to  Mr.  ; 
Osgood,  of  Andover.  | 

5.  Returned  to  Lexington.    6.  At  Lexington. 

7.  Rode  to  Woburn  ;  lodged  at  Deacon  Reed's. 

8.  Preached  at  Wobum.    9.  At  Woburn. 

10.  At  Woburn.  Spent  evening  at  Deacon  Reed's,  j 
Sons  much  company.  I 

11.  P.M.  Rode  to  Lexington.  j 

12.  At  Lexington.    Sent  my  goods  to  Woburn. 

13.  Moved  to  Wohurn.  Board  at  Madam  Jones's,  i 
for  40«.  per  week,  and  keep  my  horse  myself. 

[15.]  Sunday.  Preached  at  home.    A  full  meeting. 
18.  Spent  the  evening  at  Reuben  Kimball's.  Much 
company. 

21.  P.M.  Rode  to  Billerica.  Sunday.  Preached  at 
Bilierica  on  exchange. 

23.  Rode  to  Wohurn.  Lodged  at  Lieut.  Johnson's. 
Visited  a  number  of  families  in  West  Quarter.  ' 


24.  Dined  at  Deacon  Reed's.    Rode  home. 

25.  Dined  at  Deacon  Johnson's  with  much  com- 
pany. 

27.  At  home.    Mr.  Thaxter  dined  here. 

28.  Last  night,  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  had  to 
visit  a  sick  woman,  Mrs.  Twisa.  Sunday.  Preache<l 
at  home. 

30.  P.M.  Visited  a  number  of  families  on  Billerica 
Road.    Evening.  Mr.  Coggin  spent  with  me. 

31.  Hay  brought  me  by  Me."<3rs.  Trask  and  Dodge. 
Evening.  Deacon  Reed's  sons  and  wife  visited  [me]. 

February  1,  1775.  Attend  Mr.  Sherman's  Lecture 
and  preached. 

2.  Preached  .i  lecture  for  Mr.  Cumings. 

5.  Sunday.  Preached  at  home.    A  full  meeting. 

7.  Deacon  Reed  and  Sergt.  Joseph  Johnson  visited 
me. 

8.  Rode  to  Lexington.  9.  Lodged  at  my  brothers 
last  night.  Attend  lecture  at  Lexington ;  a  lecture 
on  the  times.  I  began  with  prayer.  Mr.  Gushing 
preached  from  Psalm  22:  "He  is  governor  among 
the  nations."    Mr.  Clark  concluded  with  prayer. 

10.  Spent  la*t  evening  at  .John  Wood's.  Much 
company.    Lodged  at  Deacon  Reed's. 

12.  Sunday.  P.M.  Very  snowy.    Thin  meeting. 

13.  Rode  to  Wilmington  and  return. 

15.  Chilly,  uncomfortable.  Rode  to  Boston  and 
returned  to  Cambridge.  Lodged  with  Mr.  Gannett  at 
College.    16.  Returned  home. 

19.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Wilmington  on  exchange. 
21.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Lexington,  visited  here. 

27.  Viaited  several  families  towards  Lexington 
side — seven  houses. 

28.  JIarried  a  couple.    Visited  three  houses. 
March  6,  1775.  Prayed  at  March  meeting.  Rode 

to  Lexington.  7.  Lodged  last  night  at  Brother's. 
Spent  day  at  Lexington,  Attend  training  there.  At 
night  rode  home. 

12.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Lexington  in  exchange. 

13.  Parish  meeting.  A  committee  came  to  know 
if  I  would  accept  some  certain  sum  of  money  in  lieu 
of  my  wood,  and  after  some  discourse  I  told  them 
that  I  would  accept  of  £8  annually  in  lieu  thereof, 
which  they  cheerfully  and  thankfully  received. 

14.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Johnson,  wid- 
ow of  the  late  Deacon  Johnson. 

16.  Annual  fast.  Preached  at  home,  P.M.  A 
very  full  meeting. 

20.  Rode  to  Cambridge.  Dined  at  College.  Re- 
turned home. 

21.  Training.    Viewed  arms. 

25.  Towards  night  rode  to  Wohurn  Old  Parish. 

[26.]  Sunday.  Lodged  last  night  at  Mn.  Burheen's, 
and  preached  at  Wobum  <^ld  Parish  on  exchange. 
3Ir.  Prentiss  preached  for  me,  and  Mr.  Sherman  for  Mr. 
Pi-entiss,  and  I  for  Mr.  Sherman.    Returned  home. 

27.  At  home.  Bottled  cider ;  11  dozen  a:nd  1  bot- 
tle, and  visited  Messrs.  Trask,  Abijah  Smith  and  An- 
drews. 


BURLINGTON. 


29.  ity  Lecture.  '  '^Ir.  Cnmings  preached  from 
John  20  ;  29.  A  good  sermon.  JMr.  Edward  Brooks 
and  wife,  of  Medford,  here. 

30.  Preached  lecture  at  Billerica  and  returned. 
Apri/  2,  1775.    Sunday.  The  first  sacrament  I  have 

had  since  ordination.  Lengthened  the  intermission 
during  summer  season  two  hours. 

3.  Visited  Henry  Reed,  James  Twist,  Stearns, 
Gleason  and  Mclntire. 

4.  Rode  to  Wilmington  and  Reading.  F.M., 
Heard  5[r.  Stone  [of  Reading]  preach  a  sermon  to 

. the  minute-men.  Returned  to  Wilmington;  lodged 
at  Mr.  Morrill's. 

/).  Returned  home  before  dinner. 

6.  Rode  to  Lexington  ;  attend  lecture.  Mr.  Cooke, 
of  Menotomy,  preached.  J\Ir.  Gushing  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ward there. 

8.  People  moving  out  of  Boston  on  account  of  the 
troops. 

9.  Sunday.  Mr.  Jlarston  came  up  from  Boston  to 
get  a  place  here  for  his  wife  and  children. 

10.  Rode  to  Stow.  Dined  at  Concord.  Lodged  at 
Madam  Gardner's.  11.  Rode  from  Stow  to  North- 
boro'.  12.  At  Northboro' ;  at  Mrs.  Martin's.  13.  Re- 
turn from  Northboro'  to  Lexington.  17.  Visited 
Thomas  Locke,  Newman  and  Welsh. 

18.  Attend  funeral  of  child  at  Abel  Wyman's. 

20.  P.M.  Attend  funeral  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  Wo- 
burn  town,  who  died  of  a  fever;  and  afterwards  rode 
to  Lexington  and  saw  the  mischief  the  Regulars  did, 
and  returned  home. 

21.  Rode  to  Concord.  The  country  coming  in  fast 
to  our  help.    Returned  home. 

22.  Athome.  All  quiet  here.  Our  forces  gathered 
at  Cambridge  and  towns  about  Boston.  The  Regu- 
lars removed  from  Charlestown  to  Boston  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday. ' 

[23.]  Sunday.  Preached  at  home.  Soldiers  travel- 
ing down  and  returning;  brought  their  arms  with 
them  to  meeting,  with  warlike  accoutrements.  A 
dark  day.  In  the  forenoon  service,  just  as  service 
was  ended,  Doctor  Blodget  came  in  for  the  people  to 
go  with  their  teams  to  bring  provisions  from  Marble- 
head  out  of  fhe  wayol'  the  men  of  war.  Consider- 
able number  at  meeting. 

24.  Athome.  A  dull  time.  Packing  up  my  most 
valuable  etfecls  tfl  be  ready  to  move  on  any  sudden 
occasion. 

25.  Rode  to  Cambridge.  Our  forces  very  numer- 
ous there.    Lrjdged  at  Richard  Clark's,-  Watertown. 

26.  Returned  home,  via  Ijexington.  Many  houses 
on  the  road  pillaged  by  the  Regulars  between  Lexing- 
ton and  Charle«town. 

27.  .fosiali  Quincy  arri^'ed  this  week  from  England 
and  died  at  Cape  Ann. 

20.  lUide  to  Bedford.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Bed- 
ford on  exchange. 


May  2,  1775.  Rode  to  ministers'  meeting  at  Mr. 
Stone's.  Lodged  at  Mr.  Smith's.  3.  Rode  to  Tops- 
field  and  to  Boxford.    Lodged  at  Mr.  Holyoke's. 

7.  P.M.  Preached  at  Old  Parish  in  exchange  with 
Mr.  Coggin. 

8.  Rode  to  Billerica  and  returned.  9.  To  Lexing- 
ton. 

11.  Fast  Day.  Preached  at  Reading  in  exchange 
for  Mr.  Haven.    Rode  to  Medford. 

12.  Lodged  last  night  at  Capt.  Brooks,  Medford. 
Rode  through  Cambridge  to  Dorchester.  Surveyed 
the  situation  of  our  forces. 

18.  Lodged  last  night  at  Mr.  Wiswell's,  at  Dor- 
chester, and  returned  home  through  Cambridge. 

17.  Saw  about  9  o'clock  P.M.,  a  great  fire  towards 
Boston.  Went  up  a  hill  and  saw  the  blaze.  Just 
before  the  fire  heard  a  great  noise. 

18.  The  fire  last  night  was  in  Boston.  Burnt  a 
number  of  stores.    It  began  in  one  of  the  barracks. 

21.  Sunday.  Married  Josiah  Wilkins,  of  Marl- 
boro', to  Judith  Fox,  of  Woburn  Old  Parish.  They 
came  to  my  lodgings. 

23.  Last  Sabbath  our  people  destroyed  a  quantity 
of  hay  at  Weymouth,  which  the  Regulars  attempted 
to  get  to  Boston.  Some  firing  on  both  sides,  hut  have 
not  heard  that  any  were  killed. 

26.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Reading,  dined  with  me. 

[27.]  Sunday.  Last  night  exceeding  warm.  Lay 
most  naked.  All  day  and  in  the  night  heard  the 
cannon  at  Boston.  A  skirmish,  I  suppose,  between 
the  troops  under  General  Gage  and  our  forces. 
Heard  the  cannon  in  time  of  service,  A.M.,  and  hear 
our  forces  have  burnt  a  tender  to  a  man-of-war,  this 
morning,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mistick  River,  and  that 
they  from  yesterday,  P.M.,  to  to-day,  were  firing  at 
each  other. 

29.  Catechising  the  children, — thirty  in  number. 

30.  Rode  to  Cambridge.  Lodged  at  Dr.  Appleton's. 

31.  Rode  to  AVatertown.  Dr.  Langdon  preached  to 
the  Congress  from  Is.  i :  28.    Lodged  at  Waltham. 

June  1,  1775.  Rode  to  Watertown.  Heard  Mr. 
Stevens  preach  Convention  sermon.  Rode  to  Cam- 
bridge and  home. 

4.  Sunday.  Mr.  Wyeth  came  up  between  meetings 
and  preached  P.M.  ^ 

6.  P.M.    Married  Joshua  Reed. 

9.  Went  fishing  at  Billerica  with  Messrs.  Blanchard 
and  Andrews. 

10.  Mr.  Marston  and  wife  and  children  moved  from 
Boston  here. 

16.  Mr.  Marston,  of  Boston,  arrived  here.  He 
escaped  in  a  fishing  boat.'' 

19.  Rode  to  Menotomy  and  lodged  at  Mr.  Welling- 
ton's. 

20.  Rode  to  Watertown  and  Cambri<lge,  and  viewed 
the  intrenchments  of  our  army  between  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown  and  returned  home. 


'  Viir  entry  regardiug  UicevenU  of  the  19th  of  April,  tee  SewttU's  Wo- 
burn, 


Tor  entry  regarding  the  events  of  the  17th  of  June,  see  ^0611711 
Journal,  May  22,  1876. 
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21.  Ml-.  Wiggleswoith  came  liere  and  lodged.' 

24.  Hcgiui  laiu  about  noon.  Wo  have  had  an 
early  and  long  and  severe  drought.  P.M.  Just 
heard  that  our  ai  my  had  entrenched  last  night  near- 
er the  enemy  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  that  thp  enemy 
this  morning  appeared  with  their  horse  in  battle 
army  and  in  readiness  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill  by 
Charlestown  Neck  to  drive  our  iWi  ces  away  ;  but  after 
a  wliile  tlioy  withdrew.  The  heavy  cannon  are  nov*' 
playing,  the  (iring  is  smart  and  very  plainly  heard. 

2!).  In  evening,  married  Ruth  Wyman  to  Josiah 
Kendall. 

Juli/  J,  1776.  Heard  the  firing  of  some  cannon 
which  were  at  Roxbury  Neck. 

[2]  Sunday.  A  great  deal  of  firing  below.  It  began 
about  daybreak  and  continued  till  7  o'clock.  Heard 
it  was  at  Roxbury  Neck.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Charles- 
town,  preached  forme,  A.3f.  P.M.  Preached  myself, 
nnd  attended  a  funeral  of  Jesse  Russell's  [wife]  in 
Ihe  other  parish. 

3.  Rode  to  Lexington  and  returned,  and  attended 
a  funeral  in  the  other  Parish  of  a  young  man,  who 
received  his  death  wound  by  a  horse's  throwing  him. 

4.  Attended  Ministers'  meeting  at  Billerica.  I  was 
admitted  into  the  association. 

9.  Sunday.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Charlestown,  preached 
for  me,  P.M. 

10.  Thermometer  92°  in  a  shade  abroad, 
n.  Thermometer  95°  in  the  shade  abroad. 

12.  Rode  to  Lexington.  P.M.  Great  shower  of 
rain,  which  expended  far  and  wide.  Rained  about 
an  hour  as  fast  as  ever  I  saw.  1  believed  the  water 
ran  in  brooks  and  stood  in  ponds.  After  shower  rode 
to  Water  town. 

13.  Last  night  lodged  at  Watertown,  and  rode  to 
Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  to  Prospect  and  Winter 
Hills,  and  viewed  the  forts  and  entrenchments,  well 
executed  and  strong.  Prayed  in  evening  with  Col- 
onel Gerrish's  regiment  and  returned  home.  16.  Sun- 
day. Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Charlestown,  preached  for  me. 
17.  Great  shower  of  hail,  etc. 

20.  A  General  fast  appointed  throughout  British 
America  by  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia.   Preached  at  home. 

21.  Rode  to  Cambridge.    Lodged  at  Mr.  Watson's. 

22.  At  Cambridge.  At  evening  prayed  in  the 
army.  [23.]  Sunday.  Last  night  lodged  at  Mr.  Tap- 
l)an's.  A.M.  Preached  in  the  army.  P.M.  Some  rain 
which  prevented  preaching.    24.  At  Cambridge. 

25.  Return  home. 

20.  Very  unwell.  27.  Extreme  sultry :  hot.  Rain, 
P.j\f.,  etc.  It  has  been  a  very  dry  time,  the  hay  cut 
greatly  short— English  hay  here  22s.  per  hundred. 
Indian  corn  looks  promising.  The  rye  very  short 
aud  flax.    28.  Dine  at  Mr.  Reuben  Kimball's. 

30.  Sunday.  Attend  the  funeral  of  old  Mr.  Si- 
inonds;  a  very  large  funeral. 

1  Ifor  outry  on  tUo  22(1,  tea  Sowall'e  Wobvm,  678  ;  tlio  20tl],  tor  Sow- 
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ylii;/ii^/.  2,  \nr>.  Mylrcluie;  IMi.  Morrill  p'reiiclied 
from  I'saliu  50  :  3.  yVHcr  lectm  c  had  church  meet- 
ing. (Miose  Mr.  David  fjlaiichaid  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Johnson  (3d),  deacons.  There  we;e  17  inembcrfl 
present.  Mr.  li.  IkuI  10  votes;  the  rest  scuttering 
votes.    Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  the  Third,  had  ]  1  voles. 

3.  Evening.    Married  a  couple. 

6.  Sunday.  Mr.  PrenI  iss,  of  C'liarlestown,  |irrnclied 
all  day.  Sacrament. 

8.  Visited  a  sick  person  in  the  Old  Pari.sh  at  Capt. 
Brooks's.    P.M.  Visited  .James  Johnson's  son. 

10.  Visited  Capt.  'Walker's  son,  sick. 

11.  Rode  to  Bedlord  and  returned.  On  return 
called  and  prayed  with  Bacon's  family,  very  sick, 
and  also  visited  and  prayed  with  Capt.  Walker's  sou. 

13.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Bed.''ord  on  exchange. 
Returned  very  unwell.    11.  A'^ery  unwell.    15.  Do. 

16.  Better,  but  very  feeble  ;  a  cold  in  (he  limbs,  at- 
tended with  some  fevei  ;  liltle  or  no  ap[)etite.  17,18, 
19,  Sunday.  Unwell,  at  home.  Mr,  Wyeth  preached 
all  day  for  me.  I  am  very  unwell — not  able  to 
preach— the  rheumatic  disorder. 

21.  Visited  Jonas  Walker,  very  sick. 

23.  Rode  to  Deacon  Reed's  and  returned  at  night. 
Unwell.  24.  Not  well.  25,  26.  Ditto.  27.  Sunday, 
No  preaching  nor  meeting.    Not  well. 

28.  Master  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  lodged  here. 
To-day  I  rode  to  Lexington,  dined  at  Brother's  aud 
returned. 

29,  Rainy  day,  at  home.  Took  a  vomit.  30.  At 
home,  unwell.    31.  Better  of  my  sickness. 

September  1,  1775.  Confined  to  house.  2.  Rode,  hut 
in  the  P.M.,  unwell.  [3.]  Sunday.  Exceeding  rainy, 
a  northeast  storm  ;  abundance  of  rain.  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
Medford,  preached  for  me.  At  home  ;  did  i.ot  attend 
meeting;  very  unwell.  4,  At  home,  confined  to  house. 
5.  Rode  out  in  Parish.  6,  Rode  to  AVilmington, 
Feel  better  in  health.  7.  P.M.  Rode  to  Billerica 
and  back.  8.  Rode  out  in  the  nfternoon,  9.  Rode 
to  Lexington  with  Capt.  Marstou.  A  short  shower  at 
Lexington  and  some  rain  at  Woburn.  Very  warm 
after  the  rain. 

11.  Visited  three  sick  persons,  viz. :  Old  Mrs, 
Proctor,  John  Gleason's  wife  and  Stratton's  wife. 

12.  Rode  to  Cambridge,  and  viewed  the  camps  aud 
forts,  and  returned  at  night.  Boston  is  hedged  in  on 
every  side  but  the  water. 

13.  P.M.  Attend  a  funeral  of  Mr.  Switcher's 
[Sweetser]  child,  of  Charlestown,  now  living  in  the 
other  Parish,  and  prayed  with  a  sick  Avoniau  at  Dr. 
Hay's. 

14.  Attend  a  funeral  of  Bartholomew  Richardson's 
child  in  Old  Parish. 

IG.  Visited  Mrs.  Kendall,  a  dying  person,  aud  who 
died  while  I  was  there.  , 

17.  Sunday.  After  meeting  P.M.,  altciid  a  funeral  of 
a  child  of  Jonathan  Carter's,  Old  I'arish. 

18.  Visited  ibur  fick  persons  imd  attended  Iho 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Kendall.    A  sickly  time. 
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19.  Visited  three  sick  persons. 

•20.  P.M.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  /sdif'  Snow, 
Old  Parish,  and  ou  returu  prared  with  the  sick  at 
Capt.  Walker's. 

21.  Attended  and  preached  5Ir.  Ciark's  Lecture. 
My  birthdav. 

22.  Visited  Elizabeth  Reed's  daughter,  sick. 

23.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Capt.  Walker's  child. 

24.  Sunday.    Put  on  coarse,  linen  shirt. 

25.  Visited  six  houses  where  there  were  sick,  and 
prayed,  and  two  houses  of  well. 

27.  Lecture.  Mr.  Cumiogs  preached.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, of  Attleboro",  here  with  Mr.  Cumings. 

29.  Visited  sick  at  John  Caldwell's  and  Center's, 
Old  Parish. 

30.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Abraham  Alexander's 
child. 

October  2,  1775.  Visited  the  sick  and  catechised  the 
children  present,  24. 

3.  Prayed  with  Center's  Son  and  Mrs.  Kendall, 
Old  Parish.  Rode  to  Reading,  attend  Ministers' 
meeting  at  Mr.  Prentiss's,  and  P.M.,  returned  and  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  John  Caldwell's  child. 

0.  P.M.  -Attended  two  funerals  in  Old  Parish  and 
prayed  with  a  sick  person.  Evening,  married  Jonas 
Evans,  of  Reading,  to  Rachel  E^mes,  of  Woburn. 

tj.  Deacon  Johnson  moving  my  goods,  I  purposing 
to  board  at  his  house. 

0.  Moved  myself  from  Mrs.  Jones's  to  Deacon 
Johnson's  to  live. 

ItJ.  Visited  George  Reed's  and  Elizabeth  Reed's 
families,  very  -ick. 

11.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Center's  son,  aged  8  years 
and  7  months.  Evening,  came  on  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  rain.  Rained  most  of  the  night.  The 
lightnin'^  exceeding  sharp  and  verj-  frequent, — more 
lightning-  than  at  any  one  time  this  year.  .\  building 
on  fire  at  the  westward,  not  far  distant.  Set  on  fire, 
I  imagine,  by  the  lightning.  Isaac  Stearns's  barn,  of 
Billerica,  was  consumed,  being  .struck  with  lightning. 
Burn  w.ia  85  fee|.  long. 

13.  Rod^i  to  Lexington.  Attended  the  funeral  of 
one  of  Brother's  children,  viz.,  Ruth, aged  seven  years, 
and  returned. 

18.  Messrs,  Wigglesworth  and  Gannett  dined  here. 

22.  Sunday.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Capt.  Maralon's 
child. 

23.  Rode  to  Watertowu,  via  Lexingtou.  Very 
sickly  at  my  brother's.    Lodged  at  Watert^wn. 

24.  Rode  from  WatPrtowu  to  Cambridge,  viewed 
the  camps  and  returne<l  home. 

25.  Mr.  Burbeen  dined  with  me  P.M^  visited 
old  Mrs.  Reed,  heing  sick. 

30.  Viai'.ed  Mr.  Welch's  daughter,  she  being  sick. 

Sacembfr  \,  Rode  to  Concord.  Attended  the 

Dudleian  l^ecture.  Dr.  Langdon  preached  from  Micah 
4 :  5.    Subject :    Natural  religion.    Returned  home. 
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2.  Deacon  Marrett,  of  Cape  Ann,  here.  3.  He 
lodged  here,  weather  bound.  P.J/.  Attended  funeral 
of  the  Widow  Mary  Reed.  4.  Deacon  Marrett  went, 
morning.    6.  Visited  at  Mr.  Symmes's. 

7.  Rode  to  Wilmington  to  Ministers'  meeting  and 
returned. 

9.  Cannon  fired  much  from  12  to  3  o'clock  ;  about 
400  or  500  Regulars  landed  on  Lechmere's  Point  and 
carried  off  1  cow.  They  were  soon  drove  off  by  a 
party  of  our  soldiers.  We  lost  1  man  killed,  and  1 
mortally  wounded.    What  they  lost,  cannot  tell. 

13.  P.M.  Attended  funeral  of  one  Mrs.  Perry  in 
the  Old  Parish,  and  visited  Solomon  Wood's  wife, 
being  sick. 

21.  President  Langdon  came  here. 

22.  Visited  Mrs.  Temple's  daughter,  dangerously  ill  _ 

23.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

25.  P.M.  Attended  the  fiiueral  of  Mrs.  Temple's 
daughter. 

28.  Visited  Mr.  Peters's  child  at  Jonathan  John- 
son's. 

30.  Attended  three  funerals  in  my  Parish,  viz.. 
Widow  Speer ;  a  child  of  .\braham  .Alexander's ;  and 
a  child  of  Mr.  Peters's,  of  Wlmington,  which  died 
here  ;  and  married  a  couple. 

December  2,  1775.  P.M.  Attended  the  funeral  of 
Samuel  Converse,  of  Old  Parish,  aged  40  years. 

5.  Rode  to  Cambridge  and  back.  Hear  Quebec  is 
taken  by  the  Provincials. 

9.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Sweetcher's  wife, 

17.  Sunday.  Heard  several  cannon  fired.  Our 
people  are  raising  a  covert  way  from  Prospect  to  Cob- 
ble Hill,  and  the  enemy  endeavoring  to  prevent 
them. 

18.  The  firing  yesterday  was  at  Lechmere's  Point, 
our  people  intrenching  there.  .1  ship  that  had  lain 
up  the  River  all  summer  moved  off  this  morning. 

20.  Fair,  and  the  coldest  day  this  season.  At  home. 
Heard  several  cannon  fired. 

23.  P.M.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Gardner, 
leather  dresser,  formerly  of  Charlestown  ;  he  died  in 
the  other  parish. 

25.  Christmas. 

27.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Madam  Temple,  late 
of  Charlestown,  who  died  at  Captain  Johnson's ;  and 
married  Josiah  Locke  to  Elizabeth  Richardson,  both 
of  Wohum  Old  Pariah. 

29.  Rode  to  Cambridge  and  returned,  and  lodged 
at  Jonathan  Carter's.  Last  night  our  forces  arranged 
to  attack  Bunker  Hill  over  the  ice  on  the  mill  pond, 
but  the  ice  was  not  strong  enough,  and  therefore  they 
desisted. 

30.  P.M.  Many  cannon  fired.  Returned  home, 
A.M. 

January  1,  1776.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Temple's,  and 
visiied  John  Dix's  sick  child. 

2.  Spent  evening  at  Shubael  Johnson's. 

3.  Visited  with  Captain  Marston  at  Deacon  Reed's 
and  in  evening  married  a  couple. 
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10.  Called  up  about  break  of  day  to  viait  Capt. 
Wood's  wife,  being  sick. 
15.  Ditto. 

18.  Cdnnon  fired  much.  Heard  our  army  is  de- 
feated at  Quebec. 

21.  Sutiday.  Preached  at  Old  Parish  oa  exchange 
with  Mr.  Burbeen. 

22.  Evening,  singing  meeting  here. 

23.  Rode  to  Cambridge  and  viewed  the  lines,  and 
returned  home ;  Deacon  Johnson  and  wife  went  with 
me. 

2-1.  Got  my  hay  home  from  Caldwell's. 
31.  Eight  men  enlisted  out  of  this  parish  for  two 
months. 

February  2,  177G.    Heard  several  cannon. 

4.  Sunday.  Fair  and  exceeding  cold.  Last  night, 
between  11  o'clock  and  12  o'clock,  there  was  either  a 
small  shock  of  an  earthquake  or  else  the  ground 
cracked,  it  being  frozen  very  hard.  It  gave  the  house 
a  sudden  and  smart  shock  and  was  felt  in  like  manner 
at  Wilmington  at  the  same  time.  It  proceeded  from 
north  to  south, 

12.  Heard  many  cannon,  supposed  to  be  below 
Boston,  at  sea. 

14.  Last  night  the  enemy  burned  some  houses  and 
barns  on  Dorchester  Neck. 

19.  Rode,  P.M.,  to  Esquire  Reed's,  of  Lexington, 
and  back  again.  Mr.  Traak,  of  my  parish,  dined  with 
me. 

20.  Brother  Marrett  and  wife  visited  here.  Vesj)ere, 
at  Deacon  Reed's. 

22.  Visited  old  Mrs.  Wyman,  being  sick. 

23.  Visited,  atThoa.  Skilton's,  the  widow  Simonds. 
28.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Reading,  and  Mr.  Jacob-  Gould, 

of  Weymouth,  dined  with  me.  Sent  my  watch  by 
Mr.  Gould  to  Braintree,  to  Mr.  Cranch's,  to  be 
mended. 

March  3,  1776.  Sunday.  P.M.  Master  Coggin 
preached  from  2  Cor.  5 :  10.  People  in  great  anxiety 
about  some  important  trausactions  speedily  to  take 
place  between  our  army  and  the  enemy's  forces.  4. 
Last  night,  from  eight  in  the  evening  till  the 
morning,  the  cannon  and  mortars  between  our  army 
and  the  enemy  fired  more  or  less;  and  to-day  were 
firing  more  or  less,  till  between  12  o'clock  and  one, 
a  general  battle  or  a  very  smart  skirmish,  ensued,  as 
I  judge,  from  the  report  of  small  arms  and  cannon. 
The  regulars  had  a  mock  fight  in  Boston.  Visited 
Lieut.  Tidd's  sick  child.  My  people  collecting  rags, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  army, 

5.  Last  night,  the  mortars  and  cannon  played  very 
fast  most  all  night  from  both  sides,  and  our  army  en- 
trenched on  Dorchester  Hill  without  any  molestation. 
Rude  to  Cambridge. 

6.  Lodged  at  Cambridge.    Returned  home. 

7.  Fast  day.  Preached  at  home,  P.JI.  Mr.  Coggin 
made  the  first  prayer. 

8.  Evening.  Captain  Marston  visited  here.  Visited 
Lieut.  Tidd's  children,  being  sick. 


10.  Sunday.  La.st  uight  our  forces  eutrenched  ou 
another  hill  on  Dorchester  Point,  nearer  to  BusIdu.  A 
smart  firing  ensued  on  both  sides.  We  lost  about  12 
men.  [At  first  we  were  drove  off,  but  by  a  reinforce- 
ment carried  on  and  completed  the  work.    AW  Irue.J 

11.  Visited  Mr.  Spear,  being  sick,  aud  prayed  at 
parish  meeting.    Hear  the  small-pox  is  at  Welch's. 

12.  Attend  a  funeral  of  Lieut.  Tidd's  grandchild. 

13.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Robert  Spear. 

18.  Yesterday  morning,  about  break  of  day,  the 
British  troops  evacuated  Bunker  liill  and  BoMton,  and 
all  the  shipping  moved  off  and  lay  wind  bound  below 
the  castle, — whither  bound,  know  not, — but  it  is  con- 
jectured to  Halifax  to  wait  on  orders  from  (treat  Brit- 
ain. Our  forces  have  taken  posHession  of  all  the 
places  they  have  left.  The  Lord  be  praised!  Last 
night  we  intrenched  on  Dorchester  Point. 

19.  Dined  at  Timothy  Winu's.  P.M.  Rode  to  Old 
Parish  and  attended  Mr.  Pool's  funeral.  Mr.  Morrill 
and  I  prayed  with  the  sick  woman,  Mrs.  Pool.  Hear 
that  below  the  Castle  the  ships  are  arrived  to  the  fleet 
of  the  enemy,  which  lies  below. 

20.  Rode  to  Charlestowu  Ferry  and  viewed  Bunker 
Hill,  the  works  of  the  enemj',  and  the  ruins  of  the 
town.  The  fleet  lays  below  the  Castle.  Returned 
home  via  Cambridge.  21.  A  great  fire  last  evening 
at  the  Castle,  the  enemy  demolishing  it.  Rode  to 
Old  Parish  to  see  Mrs.  Pool,  sick. 

22.  Attend  a  funeral  of  Abijah  Thompson's  child, 
Old  Parish. 

23.  Visit  Jamea  Twist's  wife,  being  sick. 

25.  P.M.  Visit  James  Twist's  wife  and  Dodge's 
child,  being  sick.  28.  Attend  the  funeral  of  James 
Twist's  wife. 

April  2, 1776.  Attend  funeral  of  Nathaniel  AVyman. 
5.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Daniel  Simonda  and  his 
wife,  two  aged  persons  in  Lexington. 
8.  P.M.  Visit  old  Mra.  Ditson,  being  sick. 

14.  Sunday.  After  meeting,  P.M.,  attend  the  fun- 
eral of  an  infant  of  Mr.  Ranger,  and  visited  Mrs.  Dit- 
son, being  sick. 

19.  Rode  to  Lexington  ;  dined  at  Brother's.  P.M. 
Attended  a  lecture  in  commemoration  of  Lexiugton 
Bhttle.  Mr.  Clark  performed  the  whole  exercise; 
preached  from  Joel,  3d  chapter,  the  fest  verses ;  a  very 
crowded  audience ;  the  militia  companies  in  Lex- 
ington mustered.    Returned  home. 

23.  Rode  to  Boston  and  returned  home.  First  time 
I  have  been  to  Boston  since  the  euemy  evacuated  it. 

24.  P.M.  Spent  at  Renben  Kimball's.  26.  Mrs. 
Marston  visited  here. 

28.  Sunday.  Mr.  Gannett  preached  for  me  all  day, 
from  Psalm  110 : 1,  2. 

May  3, 1776.  Mr.  Thurston,  a  preacher  in  the  other 
Parish,  visited  me.  5  (Sunday).  Rode  to  Concord 
and  preached  on  an  exchange  with  Mr.  Emerson.  6. 
Lodged  last  night  at  Doctor  Minofa.  Returned 
home.  7.  P.M.  Attend  Ministers'  meeting  at  Mr. 
Stone's ;  admitted  Mr.  French.  Retnrned. 
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16.  Attended  the  funeral  oi  George  Reed's  negro  1 
womaD.  ' 

17.  A  Continental  Fast ;  preached  at  hocae,  a  full 
mef'ting. 

15.  Visited  Amos  Wyman  and  wife,  being  sick. 

19.  i;unday.  Exchanged  with  Mr.  Haven,  of  Read- 
ing, and  returned. 

'20.  Hear  a  large  brig  loaded  with  warlike  stores 
was  taken  by  us  from  the  enemy,  as  she  was  coming 
into  Boston  Harbor. 

23.  Dined  at  Joshua  Jones's. 
27.  Catechise  the  children. 

29.  Rode  to  Watertown ;  attend  Election ;  Mr. 
Weit,  of  Dartmouth,  preached.  30.  Lodged  last 
night  at  Mr.  Meriam's,  of  Newton.  Attend  Conven- 
tion ;  Mr.  Cooke  preached  from  1  Thess.  2:4.  Re- 
turned home  in  the  afternoon. 

June  1,  1776.  Hear  our  forces  at  Quebec  have  been 
driven  from  their  eutrenchments,  and  renewed  the 
attack  afterwards,  being  reinforced,  and  recovered 
their  lost  ground. 

3.  Went  to  the  Castle  with  Woburn  militia  to  in- 
trench. 

4.  Lodged  last  night  at  Roxbury.    This  morning 
sailed  from  Boston  to  the  Castle;  intrenched  all  day.  ; 
P.  M.  Returned  home  with  the  militia. 

5.  Visited  Jotham  Johnson's  child,  sick. 

6.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Wood's. 

8.  Rode  to  Nesdham.  9.  (Sunday.)  Preached  on 
exchange  with  ilr.  Coggin,  at  New  Parish,  in  Need- 
ham. 

13,  Rode  to  Reading ;  .\ttend  Mr.  Haven's  wife's 
funeral ;  Mr.  Morrill  prayed.  Returned. 

14.  Capt.  Marrett  dined  here. 

1-5.  Night  before  last,  -5000  of  our  people  went  \ 
down  and  intrenched  on  an  island  and  another  place 
in  Boston  Harbor,  and  yesterday  mornicg  drove  all 
the  enemy's  ships  down  below  the  lighthouse.  A  50- 
gun  ship  was  obliged  to  cut  her  cable  and  be  towed 
down  by  boats,  etc.    At  home.  Mr.  Clark  was  here. 

16.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Lexington  and  returned. 

17.  Visit  Amos  Wyman,  being  sick. 

18.  Attend  Training. 

19.  P.M.  Set  out  for  Boston.     Lodged  at  Carter's. 

20.  Rode  to  Boston  and  returned  home. 

24,  Visited  James  Thompson's  wife  and  Reuben 
Kimball's  wife,  being  sick. 

2.5.  Exceeding  hot ;  the  hottest — very  dry  and  mel- 
ancholy time.    At  home. 

27.  Wind  northeast,  cooler  than  for  many  days. 

29.  Exceeding  hot  and  scorching,  and  burning 
sun.    The  land  mourning  by  reason  of  the  dearth. 

30.  Sunday.  P.M.,  6  o'clock,  came  up  a  cloud  at- 
tended with  some  thunder  and  .sharp  lightning,  and  I 
rained  for  above  an  hour ; — great  pait  of  the  time 
exceeding  fast  ; — abundance  of  rain  for  the  time.  The  i 
water  stood  in  ponds  and  ran  like  brooks :  and  after-  j 
wards  [it  was]  misty  and  moist.  Not  so  much  rain  I 
have  we  had  for  a  month  past.    The  Lord  is  gracious  | 


and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy  I 

Ju/y2, 1776.  Independency.  3.  Lecture  on  account 
of  the  drought  and  war;  Mr.  Penniman  preached  from 
Psalm  39:9.  4.  Attend  lecture  at  Bedford;  Mr. 
Emerson  prayed  and  preached ;  I  made  last  prayer. 
Returned  home. 

6.  Smiall-pox  in  Boston,  inoculating  there.  Ten 
men,  of  the  fifteen,  enlisted  out  of  this  parish  for 
the  expedition  to  Canada — 5000  to  be  raised  from  this 
province  for  New  York  and  Canada. 

14.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Bedford.  Mr.  Spragne 
preached  for  me,  and  Mr.  Penniman  for  him,  at  Car- 
lisle (Concord).  Five  o'clock  P.M.  Preached  at 
lecture,  at  home,  to  a  party  of  soldiers  going  on  the 
Canada  expedition. 

15.  Visited  Amos  Wyman,  sick  in  a  deep  consump- 
tion.   [Ths  diarist  had  vbited  him  times  before.] 

18.  P.M.  Rode  to  Lexington  and  back;  my  broth- 
er and  two  of  his  sons  and  eighteen  others  inoculated 
last  week  in  his  own  house  for  the  small-pox. 

23.  Mr.  Wyeth  came  here  and  tarried  all  night 

24.  Hear  the  enemy's  ships  are  destroyed  by  a 
tempest  at  South  Carolina;  two  40-gun  ships,  one 
50-gun  ship  and  a  tender  and  a  transport  lost,  and  all 
the  men  perished. 

25.  Woburn  Company  of  soldiers  for  the  Canada 
expedition  marched  for  Crown  Point.  Prayed  with 
them  at  Deacon  Blancbard's. 

29.  Visit  young  Mr.  Neversand  Mr.  Amos  Wyman, 
being  sick. 

30.  The  moon  eclipsed. 

Auguit  1,  1776.  Provincial  Fast.  Exchanged  with 
Mr.  Morrill. 

2.  Evening,  saw  either  uncommon  frequent  flashes 
of  lightning  in  the  northeast  towards  Cape  Ann,  or 
else  flashes  of  cannon. 

9.  Prayed  with  Deacon  Blanchard,  being  sick. 

12.  Visit  Mrs.  Nevers,  sick.    Extreme  hot. 

14.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Zebadiah  Wyman's  wife, 
2  o'clock  P.M. 

17.  Visit  Mrs.  Nevera,  a  dying. 

18.  (Sunday.)  Attend  funeral  of  Samuel  Nevers's 
wife. 

23.  The  enemy  landed  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 
24  and  25.  Fight  at  New  York,  Long  Island. 

26.  Vibit  Ditson's  child,  sick. 

SfpUmber  1,  1776.  Sunday.  Attend  fiinerW  of  Sam- 
uel Ditson's  child. 

7.  Hear  our  forces  are  beat  off  from  Long  Island, 
at  New  York,  and  that  four  boats  full  of  men  in  coming 
away  were  taken  prisoners. 

12.  Visited  Elijah  Wyman,  sick. 

15.  (Sunday.)  Read  the  Declaration  for  Independ- 
ency. 

20.  Visit  Joshua  Jones's  wife,  sick. 
25.  Attend  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Wilmington,  preached.  Subject :  Revealed 
religion  from  1  Peter  3  :  15. 
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26.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Luther  Simouds's  child. 

October  1,  1776.  Mr.  Jones,  candidate  preachiug  in 
other  pariah,  preached  from  1  Peter  1:  12: — "  Which 
things  the  angela  desire  to  look  iDto." 

4.  Attend  funeral  of  Mra.  Nevers's  youngest  child. 

6.  Sunday.  Uncle  Dunster  and  his  wife  kept  Sab- 
bath here. 

9.  Rode  to  Aliatict  and  back. 

10.  Visit  Mrs.  Burton  on  account  of  her  child's 
death. 

13.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Old  Parish  on  exchange 
with  Mr.  Jonea.  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Concord,  died  at 
Otter  Creek. 

17.  Attended  Lecture  in  Lexington  ;  Mr.  Cooke 
preached. 

26.  Rode  to  Stow. 

[27.J  Sunday.    Preached  at  Stow  on  an  exchange. 

28.  Rode  to  Lancaster  and  returned  to  Stow ;  lodged 
at  Deacon  Gates's. 

29.  Returned  home.  Heard  [that|  Mr.  Emerson, 
of  Concord,  died  at  Otter  Creek,  [the]  13th  inst. 

November  7,  1776.  Jacob  Bacon,  who  was  put  into 
Concord  Jail,  for  abusing  his  wife,  this  day  made  way 
with  himself  by  cutting  hia  throat,  in  jail. 

15.  Visit  Sylvanua  Woods,  being  sick. 

16.  Fort  Washington  taken. 

19.  Rode  to  Newton. 

20.  Lodged  last  night  at  Mr.  Pigeon's.  Visit  some 
in  Newtou  and  rode  to  Cambridge. 

21.  Lodged  last  night  at  College.  Rode  to  Boston 
and  returned  home. 

24.  Sunday.  Rode  to  Medford  and  preached  on  ex- 
change. 

25.  Lodged  last  night  at  Edward  Brooks's,  dined  at 
Menotomy,  and  returned  home. 

December  9,  1776.  Visited  Elizabeth  Reed,  sick. 
Hear  a  fleet  of  the  enemy's  ships  are  seen  off  Rhode 
Island. 

12.  Thanksgiving.    First  snow,  2  inches. 

13.  Dined  at  Samuel  Reed's,  Jr.'s ;  General  Lee 
taken  prisoner  by  treachery. 

14.  Attend  funeral  of  Thomas  Skilton's  child. 

16.  Visit  James  Thompson's  wife  and  John  Gleaaon, 
being  sick.   Spent  evening  at  Mr.  Grimes's. 

18.  General  Howe  marching  towards  Philadel- 
phia, General  Washington  before,  and  Genera]  Lee 
behind. 

22.  Snow  on  level  about  6  inches. 

23.  Visited  Elizabeth  Reed  and  Thomaa  Skilton, 
being  sick,  and  dined  at  Deacon  Reed'n. 

24.  '  In  evening,  married  Widow  Wyman  to  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  Biilerica. 

31.  Visited  Jonathan  Tidd,  Jr.,  and  old  Mrs. 
Thompson,  being  sick. 


>  2e.  QeneraJ  Wuhlai^D  with  3000  in  tha  Jereeja  ronted  k  body  of 
160O  of  the  eDeiD7,  vfao  were  atatiooed  at  Treotoa.  Took  pnoonen  919, 
beaidei  what  yivn  killed  uid  vaQOded,  moatly  Hesaiau  troopa ;  6  hran 
piMea  of  ordoADca,  1200  amall  arnui,  4  standa  of  cotora,  a  band  of  miuic, 
etc 


CHAPTER  LIH. 
&U ERRORS. 

BV  .ALBERT  H.   BLANCHARD,  M.r>. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  territory 
which  now  constitutes  the  pleasant  town  of  Sherborn 
was  one  vast  wildernesa.  No  while  face  had  ever 
been  seen  within  its  borders;  only  the  Indian  and 
his  dusky  mate  trod  its  forest  paths  and  plied  the  ca- 
noe on  ita  fair  streaiusi.  In  peace  and  plenty  they 
lived  their  rude  life,  contented  with  the  products  of 
the  chase  and  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  Charles  on 
the  east  and  the  Sudbury  on  the  west.  The  Nipmuck 
tribe,  less  warlike  than  some  of  their  neighbors,  oc- 
cupied this  region  and  that  to  the  westward  of  it. 
They  had  just  heard,  in  1621,  of  the  arrival  on  the 
shores  of  Plymouth  of  a  band  of  men  with  pale  faces, 
and  in  some  manner  communicated  with  them.  This 
waa  the  first  inland  tribe  with  which  the  English 
formed  an  acquaintance.  It  was  independent  of 
other  tribes  and  powerful  in  numbers.  Naturally 
peaceful,  they  prospered  so  long  as  they  held  together, 
and  resisted  the  influences  of  the  other  tribes.  When 
first  known  to  the  w  hite  settlers  they  were  governed 
by  a  squaw -sachem,  who  resided  near  Wachusett 
Mountain,  and  they  possessed  most  of  the  present 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Worcester,  and  still  more 
land  to  the  north  and  west.  But  in  the  year  1647 
they  were  unable  to  agree  concerning  a  chief,  and  di- 
vided into  as  many  as  five  band.i,  each  having  a  dif- 
ferent chief.  Traditions  appear  to  show  that  one  of 
these  bands  settled  in  the  locality  which  is  now  the 
southwest  part  of  Sherborn,  and  erected  their  "stan- 
nocka  "  or  wigwams  there ;  heuce  the  name  by  which 
that  district  was  formerly  known,  and  by  which  it  is 
still  called  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants. 

After  this  disunion  of  the  great  Nipmuck  nation 
it  lost  its  former  power  and  prestige,  and  the  divisions 
became  subject  to  more  powerful  tribes.  The  band 
which  settled  in  this  locality  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Massdfloit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoaga,  and 
were  induced  by  hia  son  and  successor.  King  Philip, 
to  unite  with  him  in  his  disastr  ous  war  against  the 
Eogliah.  They  ultimately  gained  nothing  by  this 
step,  their  numbers  being  reduced  in  the  warfare, 
and- after  the  death  of  Philip  but  few  were  left. 

While  the  Nipmucks  dwelt  in  the  southerly  por- 
tion of  this  territory,  another  tribe  of  Indians  had 
settled  about  five  miles  to  the  northeast  of  them,  at 
the  present  site  of  South  Natick.  They  were  called 
the  Natick  Indians,  and  were  brought  thither  from 
Nonantum  by  the  Apostle  John  Eliot,  who  desired  a 
more  secluded  place.  Although  the  dale  of  their  re- 
moval is  not  accurately  known,  it  waa  probably  not 
far  from  the  year  1650.  By  the  time  the  town  of 
Sherborn  was  formed,  they  had  already  a  town  or- 
ganization and  many  of  them  were  converted  to 
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Chmtiaoitv.  It  was  a  colODy  of  Indiao.<<,  founded 
and  encouraged  by  Eliot ;  and  Waban  was  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  man  among  tbem,  and  hi> 
name  often  appears  in  the  business  transactions  of 
that  day. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  land  so  weU  situated 
and  so  well  watered  could  long  remain  unattractive 
to  the  English  settlers,  iledfield  had  been  previously 
colonized,  and  individuals  from  that  town  had  doubt- 
less explored  the  neighboring  Bogistow  and  per- 
haps had  visited  the  then  friendly  Indians  in  that 
locality  and  had  noticed  its  capabilities  for  improve- 
ment. Grants  of  land  by  the  General  Court  were 
commenced  as  early  as  the  year  1643,  and  were  con- 
tinued at  intervals  for  thirty  years,  but  always  subject 
to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  who  received  payment 
and  gave  deeds  for  all  the  land  afterwards  included 
in  the  township.  Grants  are  found  recorded  to  Rev. 
Johu  Allen,  Captain  Robert  Kayne,  Richard  Brown, 
Eichard  Parker,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Captain  Eleazer 
Lusher,  Dean  Wintbrop,  Tho.  Holbrook,  William 
Colbume,  Colonel  William  Brown,  Lieutenant  Joshua 
Fisher,  Edward  Tynge,  John  Parker.  These  persons 
were  non-residents,  and  at  later  dates  conveyed  their 
grants  to  actual  settlers. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  period  when  an  entire 
change  is  to  commence  in  the  territory  which  we  have 
been  considering,  and  in  the  condition  of  its  Indian 
inhabitants.  The  white  man  is  to  appear  upon  the 
scene — the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  hb  cool  head,  his  cal- 
culating brain,  and  an  intellect  cultivated  through 
generations  of  ancestors.  Although  entering  upon 
the  land  with  the  fairest  and  kindest  feelings  towards 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  still  it  is  impossible  that 
the  latter,  with  their  free  and  untrammeled  life,  their 
uncultured  instincts  and  habits,  which  brooked  no 
control  and  which  answered  a  slight  or  an  insult  with 
the  spear  or  the  tomahawk,  could  long  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  a  race  diametrically  opposite  in 
character  and  modes  of  life.  It  has  always  proved 
true  that  the  race  that  dominates  intellectually,  holds 
the  land  and  the  situation,  while  the  inferior  race, 
after  ineffectual  attempts  at  resistance,  gradually  suc- 
cumbs and  melts  away.  It  was  so  in  this  instance. 
Had  the  Nipmucks  held  together  and  retained  their 
former  peaceable  habits,  the  evil  day  might  have 
been  long  delayed.  When  th»^y  lost  union  they  lost 
strength.  Dissensions  and  division  into  bands^ weak- 
ened their  force  and  led  to  fiirther  diesensiop,  by 
which  they  became  a  prey  to  the  seductive  voice  of 
the  able  and  wily  Philip  and  were  drawn  into  his 
scheme  to  exterminate  the  new  race  of  colonists,  who 
had  come  to  these  shores  to  take  away  the  fair  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  red  men,  as  they  believed,  and  to 
despoil  them  of  their  birthright.  An  eloquent  writer 
has  described  their  feelings  and  caused  tbem  to  say 
"Stranger,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee." 
Some  of  the  shrewd  sachems,  and  notably  Philip,  of 
Mount  Hope,  had  the  foresight  to  perceive  that  djese 


two  races  could  not  exist  logethe.';  and,  with  charac- 
teristic cunning  and  violence  which  had  never  failed 
him  before  and  which  he  believed  would  not  fail  him 
now,  determined  on  a  war  which  should  continue 
until  the  hated  pale-face  should  be  destroyed  or  driven 
from  the  face  of  the  land. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  feeling  among  a  people 
who  had  for  centuries  occupied  the  country  and  had 
the  belief  that  it  was  their  own,  and  that  no  foreign 
race  had  a  right  to  claim  what  bad  been  bequeathed 
by  their  ancestors.  They  knew  nothing  about  con- 
ciliation. It  had  always  been  their  habit  to  conquer 
hy  force  and  violence  whatever  was  opposed  to  their 
wishes,  suid  they  could  act  in  no  other  manner  now. 
Although  received  peaceably  at  first,  the  arguments 
of  the  chie&  excited  the  Indians  gradually  against 
tbe  English  settlers,  until  the  horror  and  desolation 
of  a  savage  war  was  upon  them. 

Leaving  now  the  native  inhabitants,  we  come  to  tbe 
commencement  of  actual  settlement  by  the  English 
colouists. 

Tbe  first  transfer  to  actual  settlers,  of  the  land  of 
either  of  the  grantees,  was  made  May  8,  1652,  O.  S., 
by  Richard  Parker  to  Nicholas  Wood,  Thomas  Hol- 
brook and  Andrew  Pitcher,  all  of  Dorchester.  The 
deed  described  535  acres  of  meadow  and  upland 
"  lying  in  the  woods  on  the  West  side  of  Charles 
river,  3  ms.  from  Natick,  lying  between  the  land  of 
Capt.  Robert  Kayue  on  the  S.  side,  and  Mr.  Eichard 
Browne,  of  Watertown,  in  some  part  on  the  S.  side 
also  ;  by  Charles  river  on  the  E.  (and  a  rocky  point 
now  called  the  Neck,  running  into  the  river) ;  and 
by  common  woods  on  the  W." 

Nicholas  Wood  and  Thomas  Holbrook  immediate- 
ly took  possession  and  commenced  labors  upon  tbe 
land.  But  it  is  probable  that  Wood  had  . resided 
here  before  this  date,  as  be  had  a  child  recorded  at 
Medfield  as  early  as  January,  1651.  He  may  have 
settled  upon  the  grant  with  the  consent  of  the 
grantee,  before  any  negotiations  were  completed  for 
the  purchase  of  the  land.  It  is  geceraJly  conceded 
that  he  was  the  first  settler.  He  was  a  hardy,  enter- 
prising man  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
new  colony.  He  signed  the  first  petition  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town,  was  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  was  possessed  of  a  large  property  for  those 
times,  his  inventory  after  death  amounting,  after  the 
payment  of  debts  and  expenses,  to  £978  18*.,  or 
about  *5000.  He  erected  his  house  very  near  the 
present  site  of  the  cider  manufactory  of  Jona.  Hol- 
brook &  Sons,  and  founded  it  on  a  rock,  as  though  he 
intended  to  commence  strongly  and  sorely.  Although 
he  had  no  male  issue  which  perpetuated  his  name 
yet  some  prominent  and  highly  distinguished  men 
were  descended  from  him,  among  whom  were  Henry 
Ware,  Sr.,  D.D.,  and  Asher  Ware.  LL.D. 

Thomas  Holbrook  built  his  first  house  on  his  share 
of  the  grant  near  Dearth's  bridge  and  near  tbe 
present  residence  of  Charles  Howe.   He  planted  an 
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extensive  orchard  there,  and  was  mo  liberal  in  Ihe 
distribution  of  its  fruit  that  his  buildings  were 
secured  from  the  torch  of  the  Indian  enemy  while 
others  near  him  were  laid  in  aahes.  In  16.57  he 
petitioned  for  the  high,  rocky  point  east  of  Parker's 
grant,  comprising  the  Neck  before  mentioned,  and 
the  General  Court  granted  him  50  acres.  He  then 
purchased  43  acres  more  of  the  government  and  thus 
became  possessor  of  the  entire  tract  between  the  first 
purchase  and  the  river.  In  16tJ6  he  erected  a  new 
dwelling  on  the  spot  where  the  late  Dexter  Amsden 
lived,  and  in  that  year  deeded  80  acres  of  his  first 
purchase  of  Parker  to  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Lay- 
land  or  Leland,  who  Jhad  already  occupied  it  for 
twelve  years,  having  removed  from  Dorchester  in 
1654.  He  was  a  son  of  Hopestill  Leland,  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  all  the  New  England  Lelanda,  who 
came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1624,  settled  at 
Weymouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Dorchester. 
He  passed  his  la&t  days  with  his  children  at  Bogistow 
and  died  therein  1655,  at  th%  age  of  seventy -five.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  men  that  had  then  settled  in 
New  England,  having  been  born  in  1580. 

Henry  Leland  became  a  man  of  mark  in  the  new 
colony,  and  tradition  gives  him  a  high  character  for 
piety  and  kindness  to  the  Indians.  He  signed  both 
petitions  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  He  was 
chosen  on  a  committee  to  provide  a  minister  for 
Sherborne,  and  was  associated  with  the  selectmen 
"  to  grant  town  lots  to  those  that  were  known  among 
the  inhabitants." 

In  1847  a  large  meeting  of  his  descendants  was 
held  in  a  mammoth  tent  on  "  The  Plain,"  and  the 
occasion  was  one  of  great  interest.  Mrs.  Millard 
Filmore,  whose  husband  was  President  of  the  United 
States  two  years  later,  was  present  at  the  celebration  as 
one  of  Henry  Layland's  posterity.  A  granite  monu- 
ment to  their  common  ancestor,  suitably  inscribed, 
was  dedicated  to  faia  memory  on  the  same  day  by  his 
grateful  descendants,  as  a  part  of  the  exercises  which 
had  been  arranged.  It  stands  at  the  north  side  of 
the  Common. 

Andrew  Pitcher,  the  third  purchaser  of  the  grant 
of  Richard  Parker,  does  not  appear  to  have  settled 
here,  but  sold  his  land  in  lots  or  parcels  to  other 
persons. 

In  1657  or  1658,  Benjamin  Buliard,  George  Fair- 
bank,  John  Hill  and  Thomas  Brecfc,  having  purchased 
of  the  executors  of  Capt.  Robert  Kayne,  of  Boston,  a 
part  of  hia  grant  at  Pawsett  Hill,  removed  here  and 
settled  near  Bogistow  Pond,  south  of  the  land  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  Holbrook  and  divided  their  land 
into  snicable  lots,  built  houses  and  also  erected  a  sub- 
stantial fort,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  at  a  later 
date. 

Benjamin  Bollard  became  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  colony.  He  signed  both  petitions  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town,  was  one  of  six  brethren  to 
constitate  the  church  at  its  formation,  served  as 


:  tithingman  and  as  selectman,  and  uaa  chosen  to  the 
j  very  delicate  office  of  seating  the  meeting-house 
when  the  edifice  was  rompleted.  At  this  day  we  have 
but  little  idea  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  the 
duty  of  assigning  seats  to  the  different  members,  in 
I  due  order  of  precedence  3nd  dignity,  so  as  to  give  to 
each  one  their  just  claims,  as  they  were  then  con- 
sidered. He  was  also  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to 
the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  claims,  a  work 
which  had  not  been  completed  by  the  grantees,  but 
was  left  for  the  settlers. 

George  Fairbank  also  took  a  considerable  part  in 
the  business  of  the  new  town  and  seems  to  have  been 
an  orderly  and  esteemed  citizen.  One  of  his  sons, 
Jonathan,  was  the  first  physician  of  Sherborn,  and 
an  important  man  in  his  day.  He  was  selectman 
seven  years  ?nd  town  clerk  three  years.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  old  stone  house  north  of 
Bogistow  Pond,  and  was  drowned  by  falling  through 
the  ice,  in  crossing  from  ^ledfield  in  the  night. 

John  Hill  signed  the  petitions  for  incorporation, 
drew  many  lota  of  public  land?,  and  was  assessed  the 
highest  among  the  proprietors  of  Sherborn  to  extin- 
guish Indian  claims  in  1686.  He  was  therefore  a 
man  of  good  property. 

Thomas  Breck  married  a  sister  of  John  Hill,  with 
whom  he  bought  a  portion  of  Robert  Kayne's  grant, 
which  they  then  divided  as  was  the  custom,  so  that 
each  should  have  suitable  portions  of  meadow  and 
upland,  arable  land  and  cedar  swamp.  In  such  divi- 
sions it  was  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  each 
colonist  should  have  a  portion  of  cedar  woods  from 
which  to  cut  posts  and  raiU,  for  they  had  not  then 
learned  that  such  could  be  made  from  other  kinds  of 
wood.  Breck  signed  both  of  the  petitions  for  incor- 
poration, and  his  descendants  remained  living  in  the 
same  locality  until  a  few  years  since. 

Daniel  Morse  purchased  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  the 
grantee,  800  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sherborn, 
and  immediately  settled  upon  it  in  1658,  building  his 
house  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  the  residence  of 
the  late  Leonard  T.  Morse.  The  whole  tract  was 
called  Morse's  Farm,  and  afterwards  "  The  Farm,"  a 
designation  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Morse  was 
evidently  a  man  of  rank,  and  acted  as  a  leader  is  the 
new  colony.  In  all  public  meetings  and  elections, 
precedence  was  uniformly  yielded  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lived.  His  son  Obadiah  was  the  first  town  clerk 
and  representative,  and  abo  acted  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  town. 

These  were  the  principal  and  permanent  early  set- 
tlers of  the  colony.  Some  others  came,  but  removed 
prior  to  1674.  They  were  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  strong,  determined  character  and  not  easily  dis- 
couraged, and  most  of  them  were  men  of  substance. 
Many  of  their  names  still  live  in  the  persons  of  their 
descendants,  who  are  found  among  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Sherborn  at  this  day.  And  they  required 
all  the  energy  and  endurance  of  which  man  is  capa- 
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ble,  to  subdue  the  wild  lands  "in  the  wilderness  be- 
jood  Meadfield,"  and  to  protect  tbemselves  against 
the  luriciug  Indian.  Their  I'arms,  aa  has  been  seen, 
were  mostly  in  the  present  southern  part  of  Sher- 
bom,  and  included  a  portion  of  theeaafern  portiou  of 
iledway,  and  the  colony  was  known  by  the  Indian 
name  oi  Bogistow.  It  is  perpetuated  in  the  name 
of  a  meadow,  pond  and  hrook,  which  are  so  called  to 
this  day.  In  various  petitions  to  the  Governor  of  the 
CJolony  and  to  the  General  Court,  the  settlers  term 
th*!m3elves  "inhabitants  of  Bogistow,"  and  "inhabit- 
ants &  proprietors  of  lands  at  or  near  Boggestow." 

As  the  colonists  received,  from  time  to  time,  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers,  with  the  prospect  of  further 
additions,  they  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  being 
formed  into  a  town.  Although  living  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  iledfield,  and  not  included  within 
its  bounds,  they  took  up  privileges  there  and  became 
enrolled  and  ta.^ed  as  her  citizens,  and  the  births  and 
deaths  in  their  families  were  there  recorded  for 
twenty-five  years. 

But  in  ten  years  after  the  first  settlement  an  effort 
was  made  by  the  colonists  to  gain  recognition  as  a 
to'^n.and  there  was  prepared  "The  bumble  petition 
of  several  of  the  inhabitant!  of  Bogistow,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  much  honored  General  Court,  7  of  3  mo. 
(May),  1662,"  signed  by  fourteen  heads  of  families. 
The  General  Court  appointed  "  Ephraim  Littlefield 
and  Edward  Jackson  a  Committee  to  view  the  place 
and  return  their  apprehensions."  The  result  seems 
to  have  been  unfavorable,  as  nothing  more  is  seeu  iu 
the  records  concerning  the  petition.  Of  its  fourteen 
subscribers,  six  removed  and  died  before  1674.  The 
settlement  continued,  however,  and  others  were  added 
CO  its  numbers,  both  by  new  arrivals  and  by  the  mar- 
riage and  establishment  of  sous  of  the  first  planters. 
These  were  men  not  easily  daunted  nor  turned  from 
their  purpose  when  they  had  once  determined  to 
settle  themselves  in  the  wilderness  and  form  new 
homes,  and,  eventually,  a  new  town. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1674,  twenty-two  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  first  pioneers,  the  number  of  fami- 
lies amounted  to  twenty,  aud  the  population  to  about 
108.  Capt.  Joseph  Morse,  a  young  man  of  great 
ability,  had  lately  removed  into  the  colony,  and  had 
married  Mehetabel,  a  daughter  of  Nicolas  Wood,  who 
was  the  first  Anglo-American  child  horn  here,  the 
date  of  her  birth  being  July  22,  1655.  They  settled 
upon  a  part  of  her  father's  farm  and  built  their  bouse 
where  Joseph  W.  Barber  now  resides.  Capt.  Morse 
was  a  son  of  Joseph  Morse,  of  Medfield,  and  a 
nephew  of  Colonel  3Iorse,  of  Cromwell's  anny.  He 
inherited  in  his  fiatber's  right,  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  land  on  which  West  Medway  Village  stands. 

Id  1674  a  second  petition,  of  which  Capt.  Morse 
was  the  first  signer,  and  probably  the  firamer,  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court  October  7th,  and  on 
October  21st  the  Court  granted  the  petition ;  "  and 
the  name  of  the  town  to  be  called  Sherborne." 


As  the  petitioners  were  not  prepared  to  propose 
any  name  for  their  town,  the  General  Court  probably 
assigned,  as  in  similar  instances,  the  name  of  the 
native  place  of  somesettler  or  proprietor.  Sherborne 
(not  Sherhoru),  after  which  it  is  named,  is  an  ancient 
town  in  the  northern  part  of  Dorsetshire,  England, 
about  US  miles  west  by  south  from  London^ 

This  name,  by  usage,  was  gradually  changed  to 
Sherburne,  by  which  the  town  was  known  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  no  more  beautiful  name  could 
have  been  adopted.  But  in  the  year  1852  a  pefddon 
was  presented  to  the  General  Court  to  alter  that  name 
to  "  Sherborn,"  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  such  was 
the  name  of  the  original  town  in  England.  A  most 
thorough  search  has  convinced  the  present  writer 
that  the  name  of  the  Dorsetshire  town  was  "Sher- 
borne;" and  the  General  Court  in  session  in  1674 
doubtless  contained  men  who  had  lately  come  from 
the  mother-country  and  were  well-informed  of  the 
correctnesa  of  that  name,  which  they  then  bestowed 
upon  this  township.  Moreover,  in  the  "  confirma- 
tion "  of  this  grant  by  the  General  Court,  iu  1684, 
"  it  is  ordered  that  the  name  of  the  tonne  be  Sher- 
bornel  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Couuty  of  Middle- 
sex." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
town  was  held  January  4, 1674-75,  0.  S.,  and  was  at- 
tended by  Daniel  Morse,  George  Fairbank,  Robert 
Badcock,  Henry  Adams,  Thomas  Holbrook,  Benjamin 
Bullard,  John  Hill,  Henry  Laland,  Joseph  Morse, 
Obadiah  Morse,  Daniel  Morse,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Morae, 
John  Perry  and  Jonathan  Wood.  "  Thomas  Eames 
is  accepted  as  an  inhabitant  of  Sbearbom."  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  take  a  view  of  the  land 
granted  by  the  General  Court ;  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  Thomas  Thurston,  surveyor,  and  to  treat 
with  Captain  Gookin  and  others  concerning  an  ex- 
change of  land  with  Natick. 

Another  meeting  was  held  March  8,  1675,  and  it 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
change of  land  with  Natick  in  order  to  make  their 
township  more  compact  and  more  easily  accessible. 
Tbey  had  fairly  compensated  the  Indians  for  the  land 
already  possessed,  and  had  received  from  them  a  deed 
of  the  territory.  In  the  languege  of  that  day  they 
"  had  extinguished  the  Indian  title."  But  this  terri- 
tory was  very  irregular  in  form,  extending  in  one  di- 
rection from  the  Charles  to  the  Sudbury  River,  and 
in  the  other  from  the  Natick  line  to  Hopkinton  and 
Bellingham.  And  as  portions  of  some  previous  grants 
were  taken  out,  the  land  assigned  to  Sherborn  has 
been  compared  in  shape  to  a  hnge  windmill  whose 
north  and  west  arms  were  joined  together.  Owing  to 
interrapdoDS  which  will  soon  appear  it  was  more  than 
two  years  before  the  exchange  with  Natick  of  4000 
acres  of  land  for  the  same  number  of  acres  near  Hop- 
kinton was  considered,  and  it  was  finally  four  years 
before  that  exchange  was  completed.  These  negotia- 
tions and  all  other  bosiness,  excepting  that  which  was 
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imperatively  required,  were  soon  suspended  hj  an 
event  of  which  we  can  fi>rni  no  :idequate  conception, 
and  which  required  the  undivided  energies  of  the 
colonists  and  prevented  all  action  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town  for  nearly  two  years.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  the  horror  of  an  Indian  war.  The  able  and 
wily  Phjjip,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags  or  Pokanokets, 
(not  of  the  Narragansetts,  as  has  been  sometimes 
thought,  although  the  latter  tribe  was  drawn  into  the 
struggle  by  Philip,  as  were  many  other  tribes  hitherto 
friendly),  had  taken  the  war- path  and  was  determined 
to  effect  the  complete  extinction  of  the  new  race.  He 
little  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  Let  us  imagine,  if  possible,  the  condition 
of  our  new  inhabitants,  who  were  just  becoming  well 
established  and  had  subdued  tosome  extent  the  rough 
forest  land.  They  had  accomplished  their  long  chei- 
iahed  desire  of  receiving  incorporation  as  a  town  and 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  privileges  which  it 
would  confer  and  the  inconveniences  which  it  would 
abate.  They  could  now  have  a  church  of  their  own 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  they  could  direct 
their  own  town  business  and  make  their  own  rules 
and  regulations  therefor.  But  now  the  dreaded  In- 
dian, who,  when  excited, knew  neither  fearnor mercy, 
had  declared  war  against  them,  and  not  merely  a 
common  war,  but  a  war  of  extermination.  Philip 
publicly  declared  on  a  paper  which  he  posted  on  the 
bridge  between  Medfield  and  Bogistow  that  the  In- 
dians "  will  war  this  21  years  if  you  will,"  indicating 
hia  determination  to  continue  fighting  long  enough  to 
cut  off  all  the  English  people  and  exciting  a  corre- 
sponding consternation  in  their  minds.  Xa  if  further 
to  harrow  their  feelinga,  he  stated  in  the  same  notice 
that  "  the  Indians  lo<i8e  nothing  but  their  lives.  You 
must  loose  your  fair  houses  and  cattle."  There  was 
much  truth  in  these  words  and  the  settlers  keenly  felt 
the  force  of  them  and  the  misery  of  their  sitUHtion 
was  increased  thereby. 

As  soon  as  they  heard  that  the  Indians  under  Philip 
were  moving  in  this  direction,  they  repaired  to  their 
garrisoned  house-f,  two  of  which  were  erected  at  that 
time.  The  larger  and  better  of  these  was  situated  on 
the  farm  of  Benjamin  Bullard,  near  the  buildings  of 
the  late  Daniel  W.  Bullard,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town.  The  other  was  at  the  homestead  of  Daniel 
Morse,  Sr.  Three  other  garrisons  were  afterwards 
built,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nection. One  was  near  the  homestead  of  the  late 
Captain  John  Leland,  and  not  far  from  the  ancient 
house  now  occupied  by  Charles  Leland ;  one  near 
Holhrook's  mills ;  and  another  at  the  north  of  Ed- 
ward's plain  (probably  bo  called  from  Edward  West, 
who  then  owned  that  whole  tract  of  land),  near  the 
house  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Dowse. 

The  garrison-house  on  the  land  of  Benjamin  Bull- 
ard was  carefully  and  systematically  constructed  by 
himself  and  eight  neighbors  who  knew  something  of 
the  traits  of  the  Indiana  and  k  new  that  oo  depend- 


ence could  be  placed  upon  theircontinued  friendship, 
not» ithstanding  that  Ihey  had  been  tre.iled  fairly 
and  equitably  by  them.selves.  They  felt  that  they 
must  be  prepared  for  depredations  and  assaults.  And 
.iccordingly  these  garrisons  were  built  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  according  as  new  settlements  were 
made;  and  in  case  of  any  >usptcion  or  alarm  of  an 
invasion  by  the  red  men,  whether  by  day  or  night,  all 
the  families  in  the  neighborhoods  repaired  to  the 
nearest  garrison  snd  lived  there,  sometimes  for  con- 
siderable spaces  of  time.  These  were  their  places  of 
refuge  for  as  many  ss  two  generations,  and  here  many 
of  their  children  were  born  The  garrison  we  are  now 
considering  was  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Boeis- 
tow  Pond,  on  a  bank  having  the  extensive  "  Broad 
Meadows  "  to  the  east  and  northwest.  The  intervening 
atrip  of  land  was  burned  over  so  as  to  afford  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  country  and  to  cut  off  all  shel- 
ter for  the  lurking  foe.  The  house  itself  was  built  in  a 
superior  manner,  and  was  a  spacious  and  regular  fort- 
ress nearly  seventy  feet  long  and  two  stories  high,  all  of 
faced  stone  brought  from  a  quarry  about  a  mile 
distant,  and  laid  in  clay  mortar.  It  had  a  double 
row  of  port-holes  on  all  sides,  lined  with  white  oak 
plank,  and  flaring  inward  so  as  require  no  one  to  ex- 
pose himself  before  them,  while,  by  taking  cross-aims 
they  could  direct  their  fire  to  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass, or  to  several  points  at  once  if  needed.  It  wss 
lighted  and  entered  at  the  south  end,  overlooking  the 
pond,  where  the  hank  was  so  low  that  enemies  in  lev- 
eling at  the  high  windows  would  only  lodge  bullets  in 
the  plank  chamber  flooi  or  in  the  roof  of  the  fortress. 
The  second  story  was  set  apart  for  the  women  and 
children,  and  a  separate  room  was  provided  for  the 
sick.  Here,  theu,  our  southern  colonists  assembled, 
with  suitable  preparations  for  subsistence,  when  the 
news  had  reached  them  that  Philip  was  on  the  war- 
path. 

Of  the  other  garrison-house  at  the  residence  of  the 
venerable  Daniel  Morse,  we  have  not  as  particular 
information.  But  it  was  doubtless  solidly  constructed 
and  had  adequate  means  of  defence,  as  we  do  not 
hear  that  any  persons  were  killed  there  by  the  enemy. 
It  is  believed  that  the  only  persons  who  sought  refuge 
there  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Morse,  including 
his  suns  and  daughters  and  their  families ;  not  a 
small  number,  however,  as  he  had  nine  children,  and 
some  grandchildren  were  bom  before  the  time  of 
Philip's  war.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
strongholds  were  not  used  until  the  invasion  by  Phil- 
ip; for  the  inhabitants  had  been  accustomed  to  flee 
to  their  protecting  walls  from  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  on  any  alarm  or  report  of  hostile  Indians. 
This  they  were  obliged  to  do  for  many  yesrs  before 
and  after  the  war,  for  we  learn  that  Capt.  John 
Golden,  who  did  not  settle  in  Sherborn  (now  in  the 
bounds  of  Holliston)  before  1705  was,  with  his  family, 
repeatedly  driven,  by  alarms  of  Indians,  to  the  gar- 
lieon  that  stood  near  the  house  of  the  late  John  Le- 
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land,  Esq.  In  fact,  the  settlers  were  obliged  to  be 
constantly  oq  their  guard  against  lodiaa  depredations 
for  a  great  length  of  time. 

A  cotoinunicacion  from  Daniel  Morse,  probably  di- 
rected to  ("rOTernor  Leverett,  is  of  interest  at  thi? 
point  of  the  history.  It  reads,  "  May  it  please  your 
Worship,  prostrating  my  humble  service  to  your 
Worship,  I  made  bold  lately  to  request  your  help  oi 
four  men  to  be  the  garrison  at  my  house,  which  is  for 
my  family  and  ray  son  with  me,  most  being  married 
men  .  I  humbly  prosecute  my  request  that  aoit  might 
be  that  I  might  have  four  men  out  of  Medfield,  and 
that  Edward  West  and  Benjamin  Fisk  (sons-in-law) 
might  be  two  of  them,  they  living  in  the  remote  part 
of  ileddeld  next  my  farm  and  they  being  willing  to 
come  if  liberty  by  authority  were  given  that  they 
might  be  imprest  by  authorit)-  to  be  ready  when  I 
«hall  call  for  them.  Thus  I  make  bold,  humbly  beg- 
ging the  everlasting  blessing  and  constant  presence  o1 
the  Almighty  to  be  with  your  Worship."  This  letter 
was  dated  "  Sherborne,  26,  11, 1675-76,"  or  February 
26,  1675-76,  and  is  endorsed,  ''  Granted  for  the  pres- 
ent." Ir  is  obviously  true  that  1\It.  Morse  had  pre- 
viously made  a  similar  request,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  Indians  had  attacked  Medfield,  he  .renewed  or 
"  prosecuted  "  that  request,  not  knowing  how  soon  in 
turn  he  might  be  assaulted. 

The  bold  attack  upon  Medfield  was  made  on  the 
21st  day  of  February,  167.S-76,  with  300  warriors. 
They  had  been  in  a  state  of  continual  warfaresincethe 
previous  June,  assaulting  tirst  the  settlements  in 
the  Plymouth  Colony  and  in  Rhode  Island,  and  then 
appearing  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  various  parts 
of  Massachusetts  and  Southern  New  Hampshire. 
The  town  of  Lancaster,  in  this  State,  was  attacked  and 
nearly  destroyed,  but  eleven  days  before  the  raid 
upon  Medfield.  This  latter  was  a  daring  deed,  because 
the  town  was  so  near  Boston,  was  well  supplied  with 
garrison-houses  and  200  soldiers  were  quartered  there. 
Sentinels  kept  a  careful  watch,  and  on  Sunday,  as  the 
people  were  returning  from  public  worship,  one  or  two 
Indians  were  seen  on  the  neighboring  hills,  which 
excited  some  suspicion. 

At  dawu  of  day  a  force  of  300  Indians,  led  by  King 
Philip  himself,  suddenly  awakened  the  inhabitants 
by  the  unearthly  war-whoop.  The  torch  and  the 
tomahawk  were  applied  without  mercy,  and  at  least 
fifty  persons  were  murdered  and  a  large  part  of  the 
buildings  reduced  to  ashes. 

.Vmong  the  people  massacred  at  Medfield  was  the 
respected  Lieutenant  Henry  Adams,  one  of  the  chief 
settler?  of  the  town  and  a  considerable  owner  of  land 
in  Sherbom.    Wc  have  thus  mentionefl  the  surprise 
and  conflagration  ;it  .Medtield,  because  its  inhabitants  i 
were  closely  aaaociated  with  our  settlere  at  Bogistow,  : 
and  because  it  is  probable  that  the  first  attack  on 
Bvdlard'".  garrison  at  the  latter  place  was  made  after  i 
the  retreat  of  the  savages  from  Medfield.    Ou  the  i 
same  day  Jonathan  Wood,  a  son  of  Nicbuias  Wood, 


the  first  settler,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  probably  during  their  retreat ;  and  his 
brother  Eleazer  fell  at  Lis  side  beneath  the  toma- 
hawk, aud  was  scalped  and  left  for  dead.  He  recov- 
ered, however,  but  was  ever  afterwards  depressed  in 
mind,  and  peculiar.  The  widow  of  Jonathan  died 
the  nest  day  in  Ballard's  fortress,  after  giving  birth 
to  their  only  child.  Silence.  The  latter  afterwards 
married  John  Holbrook,  and  settled  where  Jonathan 
Holbrook,  one  of  her  descendants,  formerly  resided 
near  his  mills,  on  land  inherited  from  her  &ther. 
John  Holbrook  was  a  son  of  the  original  settler, 
Thomas  Holbrook. 

The  garrison  or  block-house  of  Benjamin  Bullard 
was  constructed  with  great  care  and  solidity,  as  has 
been  seen.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  women  and 
children  and  many  and  perhaps  all  of  the  men  liv- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  settlement  repaired  to  this 
refuge  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  Indians 
were  in  the  neighborhood.  And  it  may  be  true  that 
the  brothers  Wood,  who  were  so  violently  assaulted, 
bad  gone  out  from  the  fortress  for  a  reconnoissaoce, 
and  had  met  the  enemy  sooner  than  they  expected. 
Either  on  the  same  day  on  which  Medfield  was  de- 
stroyed, or  soon  after  that  time,  thb  fort  was  besieg- 
ed by  a  body  of  Philip's  warriors.  But  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  colonists  for  just  such  an  event  had  been 
carefully  made.  There  was  no  shelter  for  the  foe. 
They  must  approach  the  garrison  over  open  fields, 
and  the  unerring  aim  of  its  inmates,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  could  be  taken  at  various  angles,  proved 
so  destructive  to  the  red  men  that  they  nearly  gave 
up  the  assauU  in  despair. 

What  should  they  do  to  reach  the  hated  foe  ? 
What  rou/d  they  do?  The  solid  white  oak  timbers  of 
the  fortress  forbade  duccessful  attempts  to  storm  the 
stronghold  from  an  open  approach  where  multitudes 
would  be  picked  off  by  the  muskets  of  the  English. 
The  cunning  of  the  wily  Indian  was  apparently  foiled, 
when  one,  wiser  than  the  rest,  thought  of  the  torch. 
Wood  would  bum,  be  it  ever  so  hard  and  solid,  and 
ihey  had  a  device  before  employed,  for  conveying  fire 
to  a  building  without  the  direct  agency  of  human 
hands,  and  without  exposing  themselves  in  person  to 
the  fatal  gun-barrel  projected  through  the  loop-holes 
before  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  garri- 
son-house was  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill  descending 
to  the  meadows  which  border  Charles  River.  The 
plan  of  the  Indians,  which  they  soon  proceeded  to 
execute,  was  to  fill  a  cart  with  flax,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  declivity  above  the  fortress  push 
it  down  against  the  doomed  building,  which  must  in- 
evitably take  fire  from  the  burning  mass.  Then  the 
I  colonists  would  either  be  destroyed  by  the  conflagra- 
;  tion,  or  be  driven  outside,  when  they  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  savages.  But  "  man  proposes  and  God 
1  disposes."  Although  a  clear  and  open  course  was 
I  doubtless  selected  for  the  descent  of  the  cart,  it  devi- 
ated a  little  from  the  straight  track  and  f^truck  a  rock 
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which  arrested  its  progres'i  and  there  burned  itself  to 
ashes  without  damage  to  anybody.  With  howls  of 
rage  and  disappointment  the  baffled  savages  retreated 
and  gave  up  the  siege,  and  our  settlers  were  saved. 

Then  was  great  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  to  God, 
who  had  mercifully  interposed  to  shield  them  from  a 
horrible  form  of  death.  Some  two  months  later  the 
Indians  again  attacked  the  fort,  but  on  this  occasion 
our  ancestors  sallied  forth  and  punished  them  so  se- 
verely that  "  they  never  dared  to  show  their  faces 
there  afterwards."  The  walls  of  this  fortress  stood 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  this  time,  and 
with  care  might  have  been  preserved  to  this  day,  had 
the  owner  of  the  land  realized  their  interest  and  val- 
ue to  posterity.  The  rock  which  stopped  the  cart 
may  still  be  seen. 

For  several  months  after  the  attack  on  Medfield, 
Philip  and  his  band  continued  their  devastating  ex- 
cursions in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plym- 
outh Colony  and  Connecticut.  He  excited  conster- 
nation and  terror  wherever  he  appeared,  and  caused 
the  destruction  of  many  lives  and  much  property. 
But  our  colonists  by  no  means  abandoned  the  defence, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  victorious  in  the  en- 
counters. They  vrere  gradually  becoming  more  fa- 
miliar with  Indian  warfare,  and  had  some  noble 
leaders  amongst  their  number.  Col.  Benjamin 
Church  being  one  of  the  most  bold  and  efficient. 
They  had  come  to  this  country  to  stay,  and  although 
their  numbers  were  decimated  hy  this  unhappy  strug- 
gle, they  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  their  settle-  ] 
«  menta,  but  only  of  fighting  to  the  bitter  end.  As  the  ' 
months  passed  on,  their  condition  relative  to  the  i 
aborigines  slowly  improved. 

They  gained  more  victories,  they  gained  some  ac- 
cessions from  the  rauks  of  the  Indians,  who  were  not 
only  indined  for  their  individual  safety  to  turn  to  the 
winning  side,  but  in  many  cases  made  the  change 
because  they  became  disaffected  with  Philip.  Some 
of  the  Indians  began  to  complain  that  Philip  had 
drawn  them  into  a  war  from  which  they  were  not 
reaping  the  benefits  promised  by  him,  and  which  they 
expected.  Although  tliey  knew  that  they  had  in- 
flicted great  damage  upon  the  colonies,  still  tbeir 
own  condition  was  not  improved.  They  were  unable 
to  plant  their  usual  crops,  and  were  often  reduced  to 
great  straits  for  sufficient  food.  They  were  constantly 
watched  and  followed  by  the  English  soldiers,  now 
well  organized,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  swamps 
and  other  inaccessible  places,  from  which  they  would 
suddenly  rush  forth  to  their  work  of  massacre  and 
ruin,  and  again  disappear  as  suddenly.  In  short, 
many  of  the  Indians  and  even  some  tribes  were  be- 
coming tired  of  the  contest  from  which  they  reaped 
so  little  ultimate  advantage. 

Philip  was  forced  by  his  impatient  warriors  to  com- 
mence the  war  before  he  was  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
before  his  plans  were  fully  matured ;  and  he  suffered 
corresponding  disadvantages  iu  pursuing  the  conflict. 


He  had  also  some  good  trails  of  character,  as  he  did 
not  forget  those  who  had  befriended  him  previously, 
and  in  many  io!>tances  u^ed  bis  authority  and  influ- 
ence to  protect  them.  A  family  by  the  name  of 
Leonard,  of  Taunton,  was  a  notable  instance  of  this 
protecting  care,  and  na  long  as  he  lived  Philip  gave 
strict  orders  that  Taunton  should  be  the  last  town  to 
he  attacked.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  he  did  not 
countenance  the  torture  and  cruelty  that  were  often 
practiced  by  his  subordinates,  and  prevented  them 
when  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  did 
not  always  temper  victory  with  mercy.  They  some- 
times beheaded  and  otherwise  mutilated  the  bodies 
of  Indians  and  squaws  whom  they  had  killed,  in  a 
manner  that  was  neither  humane  nor  politic.  It  was 
not  politic  bec-iuse  it  aroused  anew  the  vindictive 
pa,ssioD3  of  the  red  men.  and  led  them  to  commit 
fresh  atrocities.  The  settlers  had  naturally  become 
exasperated  with  the  murderous  acts  of  their  foes,  and 
regarded  them  merely  as  savages  and  heathen  for 
whom  no  treatment  was  too  severe.  In  many  cases 
they  sent  to  the  West  Indies  those  whom  they  cap- 
tured alive,  men,  women  and  children,  and  un- 
justifiably sold  them  into  i^lavery,  and  thus  provoked 
the  Indians  to  fresh  outrages. 

The  summer  of  IfiTG  had  now  arrived,  and  Philip 
was  drawing  toward  the  end  of  his  career.  His  wife 
and  children  had  been  taken  and  killed  or  ^old,  his 
Indian  allies  were  forsaking  liim,  and  his  own  band 
was  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  He  had  become 
disheartened.  He  secluded  himself  in  forests  and 
swamps,  and  his  enemies  were  diligently  seeking  his 
life.  At  length  an  Indian  whom  he  had  offended 
came  to  Captain  Church  "and  offered  to  show  bim  the 
place  of  Philip's  concealment,  in  a  swamp  near 
3Iount  Hope.  Captain  Church  disposed  of  his  force 
with  great  skill,  surrounding  the  swamp  aud  also 
posted  men  in  ambush  in  various  places.  In  at- 
tempting to  flee,  Philip  ran  into  an  ambush  where 
were  hidden  a  white  man  and  the  Indian  who  bad 
brought  the  information,  named  Alderman.  The 
white  soldier  first  aimed  at  the  chieftain,  but  his  gun 
missed  fire.  He  then  directed  the  Indian  to  fire. 
Says  Abbott,  "  .\  sharp  report  rang  through  tbe 
forest,  and  (wo  bullets,  for  the  gun  was  double 
charged,  passed  almost  directly  through  the  heart  of 
the  heroic  warrior.  For  an  instant  the  majestic 
frame  of  tbe  chieftain,  as  he  stood  erect,  quivered 
from  the  shock,  and  then  he  fell  heavy  and  stone  dead 
in  the  mud  and  water  of  the  swamp." 

Thus  the  directing  brain  and  the  skillful  hand  were 
removed,  and  the  power  of  the  Indians  and  their 
ability  to  harm  the  colonists  began  to  wane  from  that 
day. 

Philip,  or  Pnmetacom,  the  great  sachem  of  the 
Wampanoags,  was  dead.    His  followers  had  received 
:  a  severe  lesson,  and  had  learned  the  power  and  re- 
i  sources  of  the  English  inhabitants.    They  did  not, 
therefore,  take  any  further  concerted  action  against 
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'the  people  of  Massachusetts  ;  hut  they  kept  the  latter 
in  suspense  ami  in  constant  preparation  for  surprise 
by  isolated  forays  in  small  bauds.    The  great  body  of 
the  Indians  transferred  the  seat  of  operations  to  the 
district  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Hampshire, 
I  where  they  hoped  to  find  the  iohabitants  less  familiar 
I  with  the  character  of  savage  warfare,  and  where  they 
i  inflicted  an  immense  amount  of  misery.    So  greatly 
I  were  the  people  depopulated,  and  so  greatly  were  the 
t  suryivors  alarmed,  that  there  wps  no  settlement  re- 
,  maining  east  of  Portland  excepting  one  garrison. 
I  This  dreadful  warfare  continued  for  eighteen  months- 
j  sfter  the  death  of  Philip.    Finally  the  Indians  them- 
1  selves,  who  had  suffered  greatly  also  by  death  and 
,  itarration,  sued  for  peace  in  February,  1678,  and 
;  terms  were  settled  between  the  sachems  and  the  com- 
missioners from  i\rassachusett8,  not  wholly  to  the 
idvantage  of  the  English,  but  considered  preferable 
by  them  to  a  continuance  of  hostilities.    It  was  still 
taBDY  years,  however,  before  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  could  pursue  their  daily  avocations  in  peace 
»nd  security- 

Besides  the  losses  already  mentioned  in  Sherborn, 
the  house  of  Thomas  Fames,  at  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  now  in  Framingbam,  was  burned  by  the  In- 
'dians  during  his  al)sence  from  home,  in  February, 
1676-77,  his  wife  and  some  children  murdered  and 
others  taken  into  captivity. 

,  As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  this  State  as 
the  people  could  resume  their  occupations,  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  exchange  of  lands  with  Natick 
iwas  again  considered.    The  report  of  the  committee 
chosen  by  the  General  Court  was  favorable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Court  approved 
the  return  provided  that  the  tract  of  land  (now  in 
Framingham)  belonging  to  Thonias  Danforth,  Esq., 
'Deputy-ffovernor,  be  excepted.    Finally,  after  much 
'tonsideration  and  discussion,  articles  of  agreement 
%r  the  exchange  of  the  lands  were  drawn  up  and 
ingned  "  upon  this  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1679,"  by 
Daniel  Morse,  Sr.,  Thomas  Fames,  Henry  Lealand 
ind  Obediah  Morse,  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Sher- 
born on    the  one   part,  and  by  Wabon,  Pimbow, 
Thomas  Tray,  John  Awonsamage,  Sr., Peter  Ephraim 
iind  Daniel  Takawombpait,  on  behalf  of  the  town  of 
JJatick  on  the  other  part.    The  4000  acres  of  land 
thus  acquired  by  Sherborn  was  bounded  northeast 
by  Natick,  southeast,  southwest  and  west  by  Sher- 
lerne,  and  west  and  northwest  by  Mr.  Danforth's 
inn.    And  Sherborn  agreed  to  give  in  compensa- 
ion  4000  acres  of  land  lying  towards  Hopkinton, 
ind  "the  full  and  just  quantity  of  200  bushels  of  In- 
9iaD  grain,  Ui  be  paid  one-half  in  hand,  or  at  de- 
iaaod,  and  the  otlier  half  the  last  of  March  next 
tnwing,"  which  would  be  about  one  year  after  the 
ate  of  the  agreement.    Peter  Ephraim,  above-men- 
ioned, owned  land  near  Peter's  Hill,  which  was  so 
Smed  on  that  account,  and  between  that  hill  and 
Jniah  Hill ;  and  one  article  of  the  agreement  allowed 


him  to  "enjoy  the  land  he  hath  broken  up  within 
that  tract,"  and  "to  add  thereunto  so  much  more  as 
may  make  the  lot  twelve  acres,  with  an  equal  ]iropor- 
tion  of  meadow;  but  to  be  under  the  government  of 
the  township  of  Sherborne,  as  the  English  are."  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe,  in  the  fourth  article,  that  a 
lot  of  fifty  acres  was  set  out  and  appropriated  forever 
"to  the  use  of  a  free  school  for  teaching  the  English 
and  Indian  children  there  the  English  tongue  and 
other  sciences."  Thus  at  this  early  day  the  care  for 
the  education  of  her  children  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished Massachusetts  was  notably  shown,  and  thus 
was  planted  the  seed  which  has  grown  and  blossomed 
forth  into  our  magnificent  system  of  common  schools. 
This  exchange  of  lands,  now  happily  completed,  was 
a  measure  of  great  importance  to_  the  new  town.  It 
rendered  their  territory  more  compact  in  form,  more 
easily  governed  and  much  more  convenient  for  the 
inhabitants  in  their  attendance  on  meetings  and  in 
the  transaction  of  public  business. 

During  the  same  year,  1679,  the  famous  "social 
compact "  was  adopted.  It  was  a  very  useful  instru- 
ment, and  showed  great  wisdom  and  forethought. 
After  a  suitable  preamble,  it  says  :  "  We,  the  per- 
sons whose  names  are  next  under-written,  for  the 
prevention  of  questions  and  mistakes,  do  order  and 
determine,  and  resolve  as  followeth."  Article  first 
provides  that  all  persons  whatsoever  receiving  grants 
of  land  from  the  town  shall  become  subject  to  all  the 
orders  of  the  town,  provided  that  they  be  not  repug- 
nant to  any  orders  of  the  General  Court,  and  that  all 
such  grantees  "shall, for  the  firm  engagement  of  him- 
self and  his  successors,  thereunto  subscribe  his  name 
to  our  town -book,  or  otherwise  his  grant  shall  be  of 
none  effect."  In  article  second  it  is  agreed  that 
"questions,  differences  or  contentious  "  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  and  shall  be  settled  in  that  way 
whenever  possible;  and  in  the  third  article  it  is  also 
agreed  that  they  would  "  faithfully  endeavor  "  that 
only  such  persons  should  be  received  into  the  town- 
ship as  they  believed  to  be  "  honest,  peaceable  and 
free  from  scandal  and  erroneous  opinions."  In  arti- 
ticle  fourth  it  is  stipulated  that  none  of  the  inhabit- 
ants shall,  for  seven  years,  "  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, without  the  consent  of  the  Selectmen,"  sell 
or  in  any  other  manner  convey  to  others  any  part  of 
the  land  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the 
town,  "  except  to  some  formerly  accepted  by  our  so- 
ciety;  always  provided  that  this  shall  in  no  sort,  preju- 
dice or  hinder  any  heirs  at  common  law."  This 
provision  was  obviously  intended  to  exclude  persons 
of  disreputable  character,  and  such  as  might  create 
dissensions  in  the  community. 

The  compact  is  signed  by  thirty-two  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, and  probably  included  all  the  land-owners  in 
the  township,  and  it  was  ratified  and  allowed  by  a 
vote  of  the  General  Court. 

The  article  requiring  grantees  to  hold  their  lands 
for  at  least  seven  years,  was  also  designed  to  secure 
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pernimjcncy  of  occupiiUon.  The  settlers  bud  en- 
ileiivoied,  by  liberal  oU'ers  of  laud  at  low  prices,  and, 
ill  aouie  cases,  even  without  compensation,  to  induce 
persons  to  take  farms  and  become  inhabitants  of  the 
new  town  ;  and  it  was  now  desiraljle  to  retain  all  who 
had  arrived,  for  a  length  of  time  sufhcient  to  enable 
them  to  form  homes  and  become  attached  to  the 
land,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  thus  become 
permanent  residents,  and  assist  by  their  contributions 
and  labors  for  the  public  good  in  building  up  the  new 
comniunity.  They  believed  that  a  man  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  body  politic  not  merely  for  his 
own  advantage,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  acting  his 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  town,  and  of  promoting 
tbe  general  welfare. 

The  inhabitants,  having  settled  the  great  question 
of  the  exchange  of  lands  with  Natick,  now  thought 
it  time  to  give  attention  to  the  proper  business  of  a 
town,  the  administration  of  its  internal  affairs  having 
been  postponed  on  account  of  more  tirgent  matters. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  February,  1679  (1678-11  mo. 
-1  day),  it  was  voted  that  five  men  be  chosen  as  select- 
men,— Daniel  Morse,  Sr.,  George  Fairbanks,  Ed- 
ward West,  Thomas  Eames,  Obadiah  Morse.  This 
was  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  chosen,  and  they 
served  for  ten  years.  Obadiah  Morse,  who  had  been 
chosen  early  in  1676  to  keep  the  records  of  Sherborn, 
was  now  formally  elected  town  clerk.  He  also  kept 
Buch  records  pertaining  to  the  church  as  were  not  re- 
corded on  the  books  of  the  town.  But  as  there  was 
but  one  church  in  the  town  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  its  early  records  were  entered  with  the  records 
of  the  secular  business. 

Tlie  people  also  felt  the  need  of  establishing  a 
church  and  engaging  a  pastor,  as  these  were  among 
the  prime  objects  of  (heir  desire  to  form  themselves 
into  a  new  and  separate  community.  Moreover,  the 
General  Court,  in  the  previous  year,  1678,  had 
granted  them  freedom  from  one  single  rate  in  a  year 
for  the  three  following  years,  provided  "  they  be  sup- 
plied with  an  able  minister;  "  and  they  felt  that  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  they  must  soon 
secure  a  spiritual  adviser.  In  1677  they  had  voted  to 
raise  thirty  pounds  per  year  for  that  purpose,  hut 
they  had  accomplished  no  more.  In  1679  they  voted 
to  ]>ay  for  the  "  maintenance  of  the  minister  £40  per 
year  by  the  inhabitants — £20  in  money  and  £20  in 
good  country  pay  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  minister — 
and  to  build  a  suitable  house."  They  also  chose  a 
committee  "  for  the  settling  the  minister  amongst  us, 
Mr.  Gooking  or  some  other  minister  as  God  shall  di- 
rect." 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  establishing  of  public  worship 
was  an  obstinate  disagreement  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  the  meeting-house.  All  of  the  earlier  settlers 
excepting  Daniel  Morse  resided  in  the  southern 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  as  Ihey  had  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colony  practically  transacted  the  public 


business  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  judg- 
ment, they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  decide  so  ' 
important  a  matter  as  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house.   They  natiiraDy  desired  that  it  should  be 
placed  at  a  ])oint  not  far  from  Iheii-  own  houses,  and 
had  staked  out  a  lot  on  a  bill  which  is  believed  to  be  j 
near  the  present  South  Cemetery.    The  dwellers  on 
Edward's  Plain  and  lliose  in  the  more  northerly  per-  ' 
lions  of  the  town  were  diasatislied  with  this  allot- 
ment, and  wished  for  a  b[)oI  more  nearly  equi  distant 
from  the  extremities  of  the  township.    But  the  south- 
ern inhabitants  insisted  upon  their  choice,  and  had 
laid  out  roads  diverging  to  the  different  parts  of  the  | 
town.    The  other  party  was  equally  obstinate,  and  in  j 
consequence  of  the  contention  nothing  was  accom-  | 
pliahed.  | 

A   committee   was  chosen   to   build   a  suitable  j 
house  for  a  minister.    But  the  former  committee,  1 
selected  to  engage  a  suitable  minister,  reported  in  ' 
1680  that  "  except  the  inhabitants  do  agree  to  what  | 
was  done  by  that  committee  in  '79,  7  mo.,  they  see  no 
likelihood  of  obtaining  JMr.  Daniel  Gookin  to  settle 
among  us."    Affairs  w  ere  complicated,  and  it  seemed 
inlpossible  for  the  people  to  untangle  the  net  which 
they  had  wound  about  themselves.    Discouraged  at 
last,  the  venerable  Daniel  Morse,  Sr.,  Dea.  Benoni  ■ 
Larned  and  others,  in  1680,  petitioned  the  General 
Court  imploring  "  aid  that  they  may  be  relieved  of 
their  difficulties,  professing  a  desire  to  settle  a  pious  j 
and  able  minister,  without  which  their  hopeful  plan-  ; 
tation  would  be  ruiued  and  they  and  their  wives  and  > 
children  be  forced  either  to  live  like  hea  then,  without 
God's  Sabbath  and  ordinances,  or  remo\  e." 

In  answer  to  this  petition  the  Court  appointed  an  i 
advisory  committee  to  repair  to  Sherborn  and  en-  i 
deavor  to  settle  the  ditlerences  among  its  iuhabitanls.  I 
Although  the  committee  was  invested  with  power  to  | 
decide  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  they  do  not  ; 
appear  to  have  secured  a  complete  reconciliation,  and  ! 
their  return  to  the  Court  was  placed  on  file,  "  not  per-  j 
fected."  Then  the  Great  and  General  Court  seem  to  j 
have  thought  it  time  to  settle  the  disputes  of  tbe  con-  ! 
tumacious  inhabitants  by  usiiij^  the  strong  arm  of 
authority  ;  and  they  a|ipoiuted  and  empowered  "  Wm,  j 
Stoughton,  Tlio.  Savage  and  John  llichards,  Rsqs.,  s  j 
committee  to  order  and  governe  the  [jrudentialls  of  j 
the  said  town  for  three  years  next  commencing,  as  to  ^ 
laying  out  lotts,  and  raysing  of  taxes."  Tbe  town  f 
could  do  nothing  but  submit,  for  the  authority  of  the  | 
Court  was  paramount  and  at  that  time  supreme;  and, 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  Ihey  submitted  gracefully  J 
and  dutifully. 

The  new  committee  soon  decided  the  (inestion  of  i 
the  location  of  the  meeting  house  and  placed  it  in  the  j 
more  central  position,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  thai 
First  Parish  of  our  day.  It  was  linishcd  in  l6iS'l-85,  j 
And  this  has  always  remained  the  situation  of  n 
church  edifice,  asecoiid  one  being  completed  in  I72li  j 
and  enlarged  in  1770  by  inserting  twenty  feet  iu  the! 
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middle  of  the  building;  aud  :i  tbirJ,  the  present  j 
meeting-house,  being  built  in  IS'SO,  | 

Before  the  town  had  obtained  a  minister,  divine  } 
service  was  held  for  some  years  in  the  house  of  C.ipt.  | 
Joseph  Morse,  and  Edivard  West  acted  as  a  lay-reader,  j 
A  grant  was  made  by  the  town  to  Capt.  Morse  for  the 
accommodation  thus  received,  and  concessions  were 
also  made  to  Mr.  West.    In  1679  a  grant  of  land  was 
voted  to  the  latter  "  in  esse  he  should  stay  in  Sherbum 
one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  if  the  town  have  not  a 
minister  settled.    If  there  be  a  minister  settled,  then 
to  be  in  the  same  condition  with  other  inhatitants." 

The  year  iGSl  had  now  arrived,  aud  the  inhabit- 
ants were  ready  at  last  to  proceed  to  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  obtaining  and  settling  a  miuLster.  Early  in 
the  year  a  committee,  consisting  of  Daniel  Morse,  Sr.. 
Joseph  Morse  aud  Edward  ^V'e!^l,  three  of  the  best 
uieu,  was  ehoseu  to  treat  with  a  miuister  with  a  view 
to  his  settlement.  After  inquiry  conceruing  ''Mr. 
Ciishing,"  they  again  ai'plicd  to  Mr.  Gookiu  with 
belter  success.  In  the  same  year,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Gookiu  wrote  aa  follows : 

*'  I,  trboae  name  id  hereby  njbscribcil,  ilu  freely  tiuJ  fully  enga^tt  to  i 
ivmaiL  ID  u»e  tcoik  of  tbo  tiiiiiUiry  ^f  SberLwrue  so  luri^uA  1  cau  Itre  iu 
AMi^  I-        wj  IU  Uj  jlteUiJ  tu  uty  wurk  witbuut  JUtnictiun, 

•'  DxsitL  GooKLv,  Jn." 

The  salary  which  the  town  agreed  to  pay  Mr. 
Gookin  was  tweuty  pounds  in  money,  and  twenty 
pouuds  in  couutry  pay,  such  as  we  raise  ourselves;" 
and  when  the  minister  should  have  a  family  aud  the 
iuhabitauts  iucreased  in  uumber,  they  agreed,  "  then 
to  augment  his  allowance."  This  stipend  seems 
small  to  us,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  was  much  greater  than 
at  the  present  time.  He  alsu  had  the  use  of  a  house 
iu  addiiiou.  Iu  this  connection  it  will  be  of  iuterest 
to  transcribe  au  order  of  the  selectmen  made  ilay  2!), 
1707.  "At  a  meeung  of  the  selectmen,  it  was 
ordered  that  each  person  in  town,  for  the  Pool  or 
Pools  he  or  she  U  rated  for,  shall  cut  and  carry  to  the 
bouse  of  P^ev.  ilr.  Gookiu  one-half  cord  of  wood 
per  poll  ;  aud  each  and  every  person  who  neglect  to 
p«;rform  a.i  aforesaid  shall  pay  a  Sue  of  2  shillings 
per  ix>ll  to  the  use  of  said  miuister." 

Mr.  Gookiu  w;ia  a  uiau  of  uncommon  ability  and 
attaiamenls.    Ue  was  boru  in  1750  or  17.j1,  was  a 
son  of  Major-General  Dauiel  Gookiu,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  aud  superinteudeut 
of  the  ludiaus.    He  was  a  frieud  aud  assistant  to  the 
apostle  Eliot  iu  his  missionary  labors  at  Xatick,  and 
thu!  fact  doubtless  made  him  actjuainted  with  iLe  [ 
people  of  Sberborn  and  their  spiritual  requirements;  j 
aud   the  contiguity  of  the  latter  town  to  Nalick  ! 
l)robably  made  him  more  wilHug  to  undertake  the  , 
charge  of  the  small  church  in  ibis  town,  as  he  could  i 
be  near  his  Iriend  Eliot  and  still  assist  liim.    He  was  \ 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1060,  received  the  ! 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1C73  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  j 
of  the  college  iu  the  same  year-    Although  he  was  i 
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not  ordained  at  Sherborn  until  March  2G,  16S5,  it  is 
probable  that  he  coaducted  divine  service  there  fur 
some  time  prior  to  that  date.  Rev.  John  Eliot  says 
of  him,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  dated  April 
22,  16S4,  "Major  Gookin  has  dedicated  his  eldest  son  ^ 
Daniel  Gookin,  into  the  service  of  Christ;  he  is  a 
pious  and  learned  young  man,  about  thirty-three 
years  old,  hath  been  eight  yeau-s  a  fellow  of  the 
collie;  he  hath  taught  aad  trained  up  two  classes  of 
young  scholars  unto  their  commencement ;  he  is  a 
man  whose  abilities  are  above  exception,  though  not 
above  envy.  His  father  with  his  inclination,  advised 
him  to  Sherburne,  a  small  village  near  Natick,  whose 
meeting-house  is  about  three  miles,  more  or  les»,  from 
Natick  meeting-house.  He  holdeth  a  Lecture  in 
Natick  meeting-house  once  a  month ;  which  many 
English,  especially  of  Sherburne,  do  frequent.  Ho 
first  preaches  in  English  to  the  English  audience, 
and  then  the  same  matter  is  delivered  to  the  Indians 
by  an  interpreter,  whom,  with  much  pains,  Mr. 
Gooking  had  fore-prepared.  We  apprehend  that  this 
will  (by  God's  blessing)  be  a  me;ins  t)  enable  the 
Indians  to  understand  religion  preached  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  will  much  further  Mr.  Gookin  in 
learuiog  the  Indian  tongue." 

The  only  church  records  known  prior  to  173t  are 
contained  in  one  small  volume,  and  consist  wholly  of 
accounts  of  contributions  raised  for  various  purposes, 
commencing  in  the  year  1685.  The  records  of  the 
church  aud  town  were  kept  together  in  the  books  af 
the  town  until  October  27,  1734,  when  the  proper 
records  of  the  church  commence.  But  we  do  uot  find 
any  account  of  the  formation  of  the  church  in  any 
of  these  records.  A  manuscript  journal  of  Judge 
Sewell  (who,  it  may  be  remembered,  msrried  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Hull,  of  Sherhorn),  shows 
that  the  church  was  gathered  March  26,  1G85,  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Gookin  was  ordained.  It  read?, 
"Thursday,  March  26,  1865.  Went  to  ye  Gathering 
of  ye  Chh  at  Sherborn,  aud  ordaining  Mr.  Dauiel 
Gookin  their  Pastor.  But  6  bretheren  and  3  of  the 
names  Mors.  Mr.  Wilson  [of  Boston],  Mr.  Adams 
[of  Dedham],  and  Mr.  Nathl.  Gookin  of  Cambridge 
managed  the  work;  Mr.  Nathl.  Gookin  the  youngtr 
introduced  the  Elder;  a  hai)py  type  of  the  calling  of 
ye  Jews."  Twelve  uther  clergymen  v/ere  present 
"  and  fellows  of  the  Colledge.  On!y  Maj.  Genii,  and 
^elf  of  Magistrates.  No  revelations  were  made;  but 
I  hope  God  was  with  them." 

Mr.  Gookin  was  a  fiiithful  pastor,  diUgent  and  able 
in  his  work.  He  coutinued  his  labors  with  the  Indi- 
an.-, also,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  aa  time 
and  opportunity  permitted,  and  he  died  lamented, 
January  8, 1717-18,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
In  an  obituary  notice,  written  probablr  by  his  col- 
league and  succesior,  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  dated  Jan. 
9,  1717-18,  and  found  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  it  is 
stated  that  "  He  waa  the  oldest  son  of  Honorable 
DanielGookiug,  Esq.,  a  good  scholar  and  solid  Divine ; 
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waa  many  yenre  a  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  and  a 
tutor.  From  his  ordination  lie  continued  our  min- 
ister about  tbirty-four  years,  being  diligent  in  bis 
study,  tender  of  his  flock,  and  exemplary  in  his  life." 
During  the  latter  part  of  hie  life,  for  about  seven 
years,  "  by  great  pain  and  indispoailion  of  body,  he 
was  taken  off  from  his  work,"  so  that  Oct.  23, 1707, 
the  town  "Voted  to  hire  a  minister  while  [until] 
March  next  and  that  Mr.  Baker  be  the  man  to  supply 
Mr.  Gooking'a  Pulpit,  now  in  the  time  of  his  restraint, 
if  he  may  be  obtained."  December  11,  1710,  Mr. 
Baker  was  formally  engaged  aa  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Gookin,  and  in  April,  1711,  the  latter  repeated  an 
offer  he  had  previously  made  to  the  town,  freely  to 
remit  ten  pounds  of  the  country  part  of  his  salary  in 
consequence  of  his  infirmities  and  the  necessity  of 
hiring  a  colleague.  This  waa  publicly  read  and 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  towu. 

Tbe  old  Central  Cemetery  in  Sherborn,  "in  which 
y'  first  grain  waa  sown,  June  y"  17,  1G8G,"  received 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Gookin,  and  the  spot  was  marked 
by  a  plain  atone  bearing  the  inscription,  "Here  lyea 
y'  body  of  y'  Reverend  Daniel  Gookin,  Piistor  of  y" 
church  of  Christ  at  Sherborne,  dec'd  Jan'ry  y°  8th, 
1717-18,  in  y°  68th  year  of  his  age,'' 

As  it  ia  more  convenient  to  proceed  with  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  town  before  returning  to  its 
civil  history,  that  coarse  will  now  be  pursued. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  held  December 
11,  1710,  CapL  Joseph  Morse  and  Deacon  Benoni 
Learned,  moderators,  "Then  it  was  put  to  the  inhabit- 
ants by  the  said  Moderators,  that  inasmuch  as  tbe 
work  of  the  Ministry  is  apparently  too  hard  for  our 
Rev.  and  worthey  Pastor,  Mr.  Daniel  Gooking," 
whether  they  were  williug  to  give  Rev.  Mr.  Baker  a 
call  or  invitation  to  settle  in  tbe  town  as  an  assistant 
to  their  paator.  It  waa  voted  "verry  fully  on  the 
affirmative  "  to  give  Mr.  Baker  a  call,  and  wa-»  also 
voted  "  To  give  the  said  Mr.  Baker  a  yearly  salary  of 
50  pounds  money  daring  the  life  of  our  Rev.  Pastor, 
and  after  his  decease  to  augment  Mr.  Baker's  salary 
if  need  be.   Voted  in  the  alfirmative." 

Afler  due  consideration,  Rev.  Daniel  Baker  accepted 
the  invitation  in  a  letter  dated  Dedham,  December 
29, 1711,  addressed  to  the  committees  of  this  church 
and  town. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  soon  after,  January  14, 
1711-12,  "  voted  that  Rev.  Daniel  Baker's  answer  be 
very  gratefully  accepted,  and  the  town  renders  thanks 
to  him  for  his  good  intentions  towards  them,  and  do 
freely  concur  and  take  up  with  his  aaid  an.twer." 
And  at  the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  to  i 
take  charge  of  the  subscriptions  for  his  dwelliog- 
house. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gookin  it  was  agreed  that  ' 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Baker  should  be  advanced  to  sev- 
enty pounds  per  annum.    He  also  had  the  use  of  a 
house  and  land. 

Mr.  Baker  was  born  in  Dcilham  about  1G8C,  grad- 


uated at  Harvard  College  in  1706,  and  died  May  14, 
1731,  at  Sherborn,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  hia  age. 
He  married  Mary  Quincy,  daughter  of  Hon.  Edmund 
Quincy,  and  second  Rebecca  Smith.  He  had  but 
two  children,  daughters,  one  by  each  wife,  who  lived 
to  adult  age.  Several  other  children  died  young. 
He  is  described  as  "  a  gentleman  of  bright  and  nat- 
ural parti",  much  improved  by  acquired  knowledge, 
very  pathetical  in  prayer,  orthodox  and  powerful  in 
preaching,  tender  of  his  flock  and  congregation, 
having  always  the  cause  of  God  and  religion  much  at 
heart.  His  church  increased  greatly  under  his  min- 
istry." During  his  latter  years  hia  health  was  poor 
and  his  condition  feeble,  so  that  he  was  sometimes 
wholly  incapacitated  for  his  work. 

The  only  knowu  publication  of  Mr.  Baker  is  an 
18 mo.  volume  of  1G4  pages,  containing  two  Fast-day 
sermons,  one  delivered  at  Dedham,  October  5,  172(j, 
and  the  other  at  "  Sherbourn,  May  10,  1727."  They 
were  printed  at  Boston  for  D.  Henchman,  1728,  and 
the  expense  of  the  work  waa  defrayed  by  his  parish. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Baker  were  interred  also  in 
the  Central  Cemetery. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Baker  there  waa 
chosen  "  1731,  June  16th,  a  committee  of  three,  viz.: 
Deacon  Greenwood,  William  Lealand  and  John  Hol- 
brook  to  take  Care  for  the  Supply  of  the  Pulpit  untill 
ye  Town  Com  into  Som  other  methord."  Then  was 
granted  the  sum  of  fiffty  pounds  for  the  "Supply  of 
ye  Pulpit."  Other  sums  were  granted  during  the 
next  three  years  for  the  same  purpose,  and  various 
candidates  were  received,  and  votes  were  passed  ac- 
cepting no  less  than  five  ministers  successively,  but 
none  of  them  appears  to  have  been  settled.  Bat  at 
last,  on  April  25,  1734,  "The  church  and  Town  by  a 
Unauimoua  Vote  made  choice  of  Mr.  Samuel  Porter 
to  be  their  Gospel  Minister,  and  voted  three  hundred 
pounds  in  Bills  of  Publick  credit  towards  hia  Seltle- 
menL  Also  voted  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounda 
peranaum  for  his  Salary  in  Billa  of  Credit  on  this 
province,  according  to  their  present  value  ;  aud  to 
rise  and  fall  ua  Silver  money  doth  With  the  Mar- 
chacta  of  this  province — Provided  he  Settle  with  us, 
in  tbe  Gospel  ministry,  and  so  long  as  he  Continues 
in  the  Same." 

Rev.  Samuel  Porter  was  now  Ibnnally  chosen  the 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Sherborn.  He  was 
tbe  third  of  the  sterling  miuisters  of  the  town.  All 
of  them  were  distinguished  for  learning,  piety  and 
sbund  judgment,  and  they  were  men  worthy  to  hs 
held  in  lasting  remembrance.  In  those  days  the 
clergymen  were  the  leadere  of  the  people,  not  only  in 
moral  and  spiritual  affairs,  but  also  in  those  of  a  secu- 
lar nature.  Their  counsel  waa  often  aought  by  the 
people  and  had  much  weight  with  them,  and  as  they 
were  usually  settled  for  life  their  interests  were  iden- 
tified with  those  of  their  flock,  and  they  had  a  tender 
care  for  their  welfare.  Mr.  Porter  waa  a  man  of  this 
character.    He  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1709, 
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and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1730,  his  grand- 
father having  left  £100  to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
coarse  of  studv  there.  He  came  to  this  town  iVom 
Hadley,  and  was  ordained  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
(23d)  of  October,  1734,  according  to  a  vote  of  the 
church  and  town,  which  also  "granted  25  pounds  to 
be  Levied  on  Po  Is  and  Estate  by  Way  of  vote,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Law  for  the 
Support  of  the  iliuislers  and  Messingers  at  the  ordi- 
nation." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  account  of 
the  exercises  at  this  ordination,  but  it  is  evident 
froa  the  above  vote  that  they  were  conducted  with 
all  due  ceremony  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Porter  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary  Cooledge, 
of  Cambridge,  October  20,  1735,  who  died  August  10. 
1752.  They  had  five  children,  all  of  whom  died 
young  excepting  ilary,  who  afterward  married  Rev. 
Samuel  Locke,  her  father's  successor  in  the  ministry. 
His  second  wife  was  also  named  Mary,  but  her  sur- 
name before  marriage  is  not  known.  The  second 
Mary  died  August  8,  1753,  and  the  respected  pastor 
did  not  long  survive  her;  he  died  on  the  16th  of 
September  following,  at  the  .age  of  forty-nine  years, 
and  his  loss  was  universally  lamented. 

Of  the  published  sermons  of  Mr.  Porter,  we  know 
of  two  only.  Ono  of  these  was  given  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Rev.  William  Phipps  at  Douglas,  December 
16,  1747.  Mr.  Phipps  was  a  son  of  John  Phipps,  of 
Sherbom,  who  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Sir  William 
Phipps,  once  Governor  of  theColony  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  literary  attainmeuts  and  had 
a  peculiar  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  language",  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  mastered  no  less  than  twelve. 
Dougla*",  Massachusetts,  had  previously  been  called 
>'ew  Sherborn  on  account  of  the  grant  to  Sherbom 
of  4000  acres  of  land  in  that  settlement,  confirmed 
by  the  General  Court  in  1715,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  seventeen  families  set  off  to  Framingham  at  its 
incorporation  in  1700.  Douglas  was  incorporated  as 
a  district  in  1746,  and  as  a  town  in  17S6,  and  Mr. 
William  Phipp?  wa.s  chosen  its  first  minister.  It  was 
so  uamefl  for  Dr.  William  Dougla.s,  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  New  England  and  a  proprietor  and  benefactor 
of  tlic  town.  Frequent  references  to  this  town  are 
found  in  the  records  of  Sherborn,  who«e  inhabitants 
took  up  grants  of  land  in  Douglas.  The  aermon  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  the  new  p.iaior  in  warm 
and  afTectionaie  terms  as  a  child  of  Sherborn,  with 
the  hope  and  belief  that  he  "  will  be  a  rich  blessing 
to  you  and  to  the  world  in  his  day."' 

The  other  sermon  mentioned  was  deli»-cred  at  the 
ordination  of  Joseph  Perry  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church  in  \V'indi4or  (Conueciicut  probably),  June  11, 
1755.  Of  this  sermon  we  have  but  little  information  ; 
but  its  subject  was  doubtless  an  able  man,  as  he  w.ia 
a  son  of  Captain  Joseph  Ferry,  Eiq  ,  a  prominent 
man  in  Sherborn  1-50  years  ago,  selectman  for  six- 
teen yeai3,  aud  in  1741  a  rejireseutative  to  Gener.-il 


Court.  It  is  believed  that  Rev.  Joseph  Perry  did  not 
long  survive  to  fill  his  pastoral  office. 

Mr.  Porter  resided  in  the  house  directly  opposite 
the  church,  owned  at  a  later  day  by  Hon.  Calvin  San- 
ger and  his  heirs,  and  at  present  by  Abijah  R.  Leland, 
Esq.  Here  originated  the  famous  Porter  apple,  first 
raised  by  the  venerable  minister  and  named  for  him. 
It  was  considered  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Hat  of 
fruits,  and  adds  to  the  reputation  which  our  town  pos- 
sesses in  the  cultivation  of  apples  of  a  good  quality. 
The  stump  of  the  original  tree  was  standing  on  these 
grounds  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Porter  were  deposited  in  the 
Central  Burying-Ground  by  the  aide  of  hia  two  prede- 
cessors in  the  ministry;  and  two  stones  adjacent  com- 
memorated the  qualities  of  his  two  wives.  In  the 
year  1857  the  aacred  relics  of  these  three  early  min- 
isters were  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  new  Pine 
Hill  Cemetery,  and  a  marble  monument  was  erected 
above  them  by  Calvin  P.  Sanger,  Esq. 

Having  described  at  some  length  the  first  three 
minbteraof  the  town  who  acted  parts  so  important  in 
its  early  history,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  notice  more 
briefly  the  remaining  pastors. 

Rev.  Samuel  Locke  was  born  November  23,  1732, 
and  ordained  November  7,  1759,  and  served  until 
1770,  when  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  Harvard 
College.  He  occupied  this  distinguished  post  but 
three  years,  when  he  returned  to  Sherborn  and 
opened  a  private  classical  school,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and 
his  remains  were  laid  in  the  Central  Cemetery.  But 
.<oon  after  the  erection  of  the  memorial  monument  in 
Pine  Hill  Cemetery,  a  granite  monument  was  erected 
there  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  by  Harvard 
University. 

Rev.  Elijah  Brown  was  the  fifth  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  was  born  at  Waltham,  May  31,1744; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764,  and  ordained 
November  28, 1770.  He  served  for  forty-six  years  and 
died  October  24,  1816.  His  pai<torate  was  longer  than 
that  of  any  mioister  in  the  town  excepting  one  of  the 
present  incumbents,  Rev.  Dr.  Dowse.  Although  pecu- 
liar in  some  of  his  ways,  Mr.  Brown  wasamanof  much 
ability.  Judge  Sprague,  formerly  of  Lancaster,  Mas?., 
was  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Brown  in  college ;  and  he  once 
observed  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  there  were  about  a 
dozen  real  r/eniiues  in  the  class  and  that  Brovm  was 
one  of  them."  He  was  an  excellent  and  sympathetic 
pastor,  and  his  visits  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful  were 
acceptable  and  consoling.  He  possessed  a  natural 
vein  of  wit  and  humor,  which  he  could  not  always 
retain  within  the  bounds  proper  to  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession. But  on  the  whole  he  was  useful  and  success- 
ful in  the  discbarge  of  his  responsible  duties.  Some 
of  his  Fermons  were  published,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant being  that  given  at  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Zedekiah  Sanger  (a  native  of  Sherborn)  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Duxbury,  July  3,  1776. 
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Within  a  few  weeks  after  tbe  decease  of  llev.  5Ir.  , 
Brown  the  church  invited  Sbearjnsliub  Bourne  , 
Townsend  to  become  their  pastor,  and  in  December, 
181G,  the  town,  by  rote,  concurred  in  tbe  iuvitalion,  I 
and  granted  money  for  his  salary.  ^Ir.  Townsend  had 
been  a  tutor  in  Brown  Uuiversity,  his  alma  maler, 
and  woB  well  fitted,  inlelleciually,  for  the  jiosition. 
By  joint  action  of  the  church  and  town  an  "  eccleai- 
aaticai  council  convent-d  at  Sherburne,"  and  he  waa 
ordained  a  pastor  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1817. 
lie  was  an  able  and  cultivated  man  and  an  excellent 
pastor,  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  He  was  born 
in  Barringlon,  R.  I.,  April  14,  ITUG,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1814.  IJe  had  a  fine  presence  and  stature, 
being  six  feet  in  height.  He  delivered  an  oratiou 
September  3,  1S22,  before  the  Sjciety  of  United 
Brothers  of  Brown  Univer^iity ;  and  also  an  oration  at 
Sherborn,  July  4,  1821,  ou  the  meaus  of  preserving 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  a  thoughtful  and  valu- 
able production.  Bjthof  thesi  pipers  were  pub- 
libhed. 

But  with  all  his  accomplishments,  Mr.  Townsend 
did  not  possess  firm  health,  aiid  after  a  service  of 
eleven  years  his  strength  begau  to  fail,  and  assistance 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  was  required.  He 
had  invited  Rev.  Amos  Clarke,  a  native  of  Sher- 
born, to  supply  the  pulpit  until  further  action  could 
be  taken.  In  the  autumn  of  1829  Mr.  Townsend  was 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  Southern  States  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  health.  According  to  his  expressed  desire, 
be  retained,  nominally,  the  position  of  pastor  to  the 
church,  generously  granting  to  his  colleague  the  whole 
of  the  salary.  He  never  returned,  but  died  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  July  20,  1832,  deeply  lamented  by  his 
parishioners  aud  friends. 

Rev.  Amos  Clarke  was  chosen  colleague  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  society.  The  minority  desired  to  hear 
other  candidates,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  relig- 
ious views  held  by  Mr.  Clarke.  This  difference  led  to 
a  separation  aud  to  the  formation  of  a  new  society, 
which  will  be  described  below.  Mr.  Clarke  was  an 
excellent  pastor,  a  successful  teacher  and  a  wise  and 
useful  man  in  the  community.  He  was  born  in  this 
town  April  23,  1779,  waa  prepared  for  college  unJer 
the  instruction  of  Rev.  Elijah  Brown,  of  Sherborn, 
graduated  with  honor  at  Harvard  College  in  1804, 
and  studied  theology  with  Rev.  President  Bates,  then 
pastor  at  Dedham,  with  whom  he  subsequently  be- 
came connected  by  marriage.  He  waa  licensed  to 
preach,  bnt  his  health  being  slender,  he  engaged  in 
the  calling  of  a  classical  instructor,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful,  training  the  minds  and  manners  of 
his  pupils  as  well  as  their  intellects. 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  supplied  tbe  pulpit  since 
1828,  waa  invited,  March  22.  1830,  to  become  the  as- 
sociate pastor,  and  afler  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Town- 
send  he  waa  the  sole  pastor  of  this  church.  At  this 
post  he  continued  until  May  20,  1841,  when  he  was 
obliged  by  feeble  health  to  relinquish  it,  to  the  great  i 


regret  of  the  members  of  the  parit-h.  ^Ir.  Clarke  oc- 
casionally appeared  afterwariJa  in  the  pulpii,  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee,  represented  the 
town  in  the  Legislature  of  1845,  and  rendered  service 
in  various  ways  to  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  respected. 

During  tbe  yearof  Mr.  Clarke'dappoiutment  (1830) 
the  First  Parish  caused  a  new  raeeling-liouse  to  be 
erected,  very  near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  h.ad 
been  iu  use  for  more  thau  a  century.  The  last  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  old  church  cn  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 26th,  and  an  interesting  and  instructive  sermon 
was  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke.  On  the  following 
Wednesday,  December  2t)th,  the  new  house  waa  ap- 
propriately dedicated.  Mr.  Clarke  delivering  the  ser- 
mon on  this  occasion  also.  It  still  stands  in  good 
condition,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  service,  and  is 
the  third  edifice  on  this  site. 

The  next  minister  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Rlch.ard 
Cecil  Stone,  who  was  installed  September  28, 1S42. 
He  wai  born  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  July  IS,  1798,  and 
served  in  other  towns  as  a  clergyman  before  coming 
to  Sherborn.  He  was  a  mac  of  strong,  cultivated  in- 
tellect and  dominating  character.  Although  highly 
respected  by  some  of  his  parishioners,  he  gradually 
became  distasteful  to  others  among  them,  and  this 
feeling  led,  after  an  active  service  of  six  years,  to  a 
separation  in  October,  1848.  A  portion  of  the  church 
and  congregation  went  with  the  pastor,  and  formed  a 
new  society,  which  they  called  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Society.  They  worshiped  iu  a  new  chapel 
erected  by  them  north  of  the  Common,  and  coutin- 
ued  their  services  for  about  six  years,  wheu  Mr.  Stone 
removed  froui  the  town  and  the  society  was  dissolved. 

He  waa  succeeded  in  the  charge  of  the  First  Pari.-ih 
by  Rev.  John  Fleming,  a  native  of  England,  where 
he  waa  born  January  20,  1820.  He  labored  diligently 
in  his  profession,  and  earnestly  strove  to  fulfill  his  du- 
ties to  the  parish  and  to  render  himself  acceptable  to 
the  people.  He  performed  good  service  also  as  a 
memOer  of  the  School  Committee  for  some  yean. 
After  three  years  he  resigned  the  ofiice  of  jjostor  iu 
1853,  and  retired  from  the  ministry.  He  has  coutiu- 
ued,  however,  to  reside  in  the  towu  as  a  respected 
citizen. 

Rev.  Theodore  H.  Dorr  waa  the  next  uiiuister. 
He  was  born  iu  Boston  August  13,  1810,  graduated  at 
Harvard  CollegiB  in  1S35,  aud  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Sherborn  December  3,  1854.  He  con- 
tinued its  efiiicient  head  for  more  than  eight  ye.ira, 
wheu  his  waning  health  admonished  him  to  retire 
from  active  labor.  He  resigned  the  charge  of  the 
parish  March  1,  1863.  He  waa  a  luan  of  thorough 
education,  courteous  manners  and  considerable  force 
of  character.  He  was  persevering  in  his  edbrts  to 
support  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  church,  was 
interested  in  the  work  of  education  and  in  the  general 
improvement  of  the  town.  He  waa  for  some  years 
au  active  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  waa 
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zealous  in  forivarding  preparations  for  raising  sol- 
diers and  supplies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  chosen  at  a  town- 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
whole  snliject,  to  prepare  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Dorr  returned  to  Boston  after  his  resignation, 
and  resided  there  for  several  years. 

Rev.  William  Brown  was  born  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  September  10,  1838,  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1S60,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  in  1863.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  iu  Sherborn  November  5,  1863,  and  held  the 
office  for  nearly  niue  years.  On  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1872,  he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  po- 
sition, to  take  effect  August  31st,  following.  For 
several  years  after  that  date  he  was  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  but  has  lately  removed  to 
West  Bridgewater,  Mas'".,  as  minister  of  the  church 
there,  and  teacher  of  certaiu  branches  of  study  in  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  genial  nature  and  culti- 
vated intallect,  a  firm  friend,  and  a  good  townsman, 
interested  in  education  and  in  all  that  pertained  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  town  sustained  a 
loss  in  his  departure.  This  was  his  first  parish,  and 
he  studied  auJ  labored  diligently  for  its  improve- 
ment. He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  his  efficient  services  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  his  colleagues  of  that  period. 
He  was  one  of  the  steady,  valuable  workers  for  the 
public  good,  and  was  equal  to  any  with  which  the 
town  has  been  favored  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

After  the  resignation  and  removal  of  Rev.  William 
Brown,  in  September,  1872,  there  was  an  interregnum 
of  nearly  twenty  months,  during  which  time  the  pul- 
pit was  temporarily  supplied.  Several  gentlemen 
oflScialed  as  candidates,  but  it  was  not  until  May  13, 
1874,  that  Rev.  Alfred  Edgar  Mullett,  the  eleventh 
minister,  was  ordained.  Mr.  Mullett  had  graduated 
at  Cambridge  Divinity  School  the  previous  year, 
after  a  collegiate  course  at  Tufts  College.  This  was 
therefore,  his  6r8t  paribh.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
good  education  and  attainments.  Although  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  fulfill  his  duties,  he  soon  found  that 
he  was  not  adapted  to  the  work  in  this  pariah,  and 
tendered  his  resignation  April  1,  1875,  to  take  effect 
in  three  months  afLerwarda.  He  has  siuce  that  time 
served  in  other  towus,  and,  we  believe,  is  now  settled 
in  a  Massachusetts  parish.  Mr.  Mullett  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  ilass.,  November  13, 1847. 

In  September,  1876,  Rev.  Eugene  DeNormandie,  a 
native  of  Philadelpbia.  who  had  previously  served 
acceptably  in  this  State,  was  iuvited  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  tbe  First  Parish.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  continued  to  officiate  as  its  minister  through 
the  autumn  months.  On  the  Ist  day  of  December 
he  was  engaged  to  serve  for  one  year,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  engagement  was  renewed. 


and  was  continued  to  the  Fall  of  1890.  He  has  been 
the  respected  pastor  of  this  church,  whose  interests 
he  labored  diligently  to  support.  He  belongs  to  a 
family  of  clergymen.  One  brother,  Rev.  Jaraes  De 
Normandie,  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  is  noW 
serving  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  Roxbury 
District,  Boston,  which  was  for  so  long  a  time  in 
charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  Putnam.  Another 
brother.  Rev.  C.  T.  De  Normandie,  has  b<en  settled 
since  1872  in  the  ancient  town  of  Kingston,  origi- 
nally a  part  of  Plymouth,  and  once  called  North 
Plymouth. 

Mr.  De  Normandie  has  identified  his  interesta  with 
those  of  oar  town,  and  endeavored  to  render  himself 
useful  to  its  inhabitants.  He  brought  with  him  a 
considerable  experience  in  school-work,  and  has  been 
an  active  and  efficient  member  of  tbe  Board  of  School 
Committee  during  several  of  the  years  of  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  January  3, 
1832.  In  18D3  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  tbe 
society  in  Dauvers,  Mass.,  and  removed  there  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  formation  of  a  Sec- 
ond Parish  in  the  year  1830.  A  msjorliy  of  the 
church  did  not  coincide  in  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
Amos  Clarke  as  the  minister  to  succeed  Rev.  S.  B. 
Townsend,  although  Mr.  Clarke  was  chosen  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  society.  Those  members  of  the  church, 
claiming  to  represent  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  original 
church,  therefore  formed  *a  new  society,  which  was 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Second  Parish  in  Sher- 
born, but  since  1875  as  the  Pilgrim  Society,  by  act 
of  the  Legislature.  They  worshiped  in  a  hall  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  antil  the  completion  of  their  new 
meeting-house,  in  November,  1830.  This  edifice  was 
dedicated  November  4ih,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
fixBt  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  was  ordained.  He  was 
a  native  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1827,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  attached  to  that  college.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  education,  and  more  than  average 
ability.  He  was  eminently  social  in  his  iuterconise 
with  his  people,  and  was  highly  regarded  by  them  as 
a  pastor.  Some  of  his  termons  were  published.  At 
his  own  request  he  was  dismissed  April  27, 183i>.  He 
afterward  settled  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Daniel  Talcott 
Smith,  born  in  Ne'.vburyport  in  1813,  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1831,  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  where  he  was  afterwards  an  assistant 
professor.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Waterville  College  in  1853,  and  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1858.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  ex- 
celled in  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  classical 
literature.  He  wsa  ordained  pastor  of  this  church 
and  society  December  7,  183G,  and  was  an  earnestand 
successful  pistor,  so  far  as  his  health  would  allow. 
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But  the  duties  of  the  position  proved  too  great  a 
draft  upon  his  strength,  and  he  was  obliRed  U>  resign 
in  1838.  He  was  dismisaed  on  the  eanie  day  of  the 
ordination  of  his  successor,  October  10,  1838.  He 
was  afterwards  a  professor  for  many  jeara  in  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  held  a  high 
rank.  Some  years  since  his  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  Daniel  Smith  Talcott. 

On  the  10th  day  of  October,  1838,  Rev.  Edmund 
Dowse,  a  native  of  Sherborn,  whither  his  ancestors 
removed  from  Charlestown,  Ma=8.,  in  1775,  was  or- 
dained the  third  pastor  of  the  Second  Pariah,  and  of 
the  church  of  which  ho  had  been  a  member  for  some 
years.  From  that  day  to  the  present  time,  more  than 
fifiy-two  years,  Mr.  Dowse  baa  remained  an  the  re- 
fipected  and  beloved  pastor  of  this  religious  society. 
Few  ministers  have  so  long  a  pastorate,  especially  in 
the  place  of  their  birth  and  life-long  residence,  and 
but  few  have  retained  ao  continuously  the  cotfidence 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  that  of  the  people  of 
his  charge.  The  twenty-fifih,  the  fortieth  and  fifti- 
eth anniversaries  of  his  ordination  were  celebrated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  latter  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  1888.  During  the  same  year  Mr,  Dowse 
received  from  Amherat  college,  his  aliiia  mater,  the 
degree  of  D.D. 

Dr.  Dowse  represented  this  district  in  the  State 
Senate  in  the  years  1869  and  1870,  and  has  served  aa 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  from  18S0  to  1890,  inclusive. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  a  member  of  the  Sch(Jol  Committee  for  fifty-two 
years. 

In  the  year  1859  the  church  building  was  much  en- 
larged and  remodeled,  and  is  now  a  prominent  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  town.  In  1890  a  substantial 
addition  to  its  funds  was  received  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Aaron  Greenwood. 

We  have  now  completed  the  account  of  the  reli- 
gious societies  and  their  ministers,  so  far  aa  the  mate- 
rials for  their  historyhave  been  found  after  diligent  re- 
search. The  foundation  and  progress  of  the  Puritan 
church  in  one  of  the  old  New  England  towns  cairies 
with  it  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  that 
town,  and  it  was  originally  considered  a  part  of  the 
town  bnsinesB,  and  was  regulated  in  town-meeting  '• 
with  fnlly  as  much  interest  aa  any  other  part  of  the 
town  affairs.  And  it  is  right,  and  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  town  that  its  religious 
interests  should  be  among  the  first  to  be  supported 
and  cherished,  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  a  free  com- 
munity, and  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  a  free  State. 

We  naturally  pass  from  the  church  to  the  school. 
Our  fathers  gave  early  attention  to  the  subject  of  ed-  I 
ncation,  the  importance  of  which  they  fnlly  realized. 
Section  fonr  of  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  town  and  certain  Indians  i 
of  Natick  aays :  "  Alao,  we  agree  and  consent  that  on  I 
the  lands  we  are  to  hnve  of  Natick  there  be  a  lot  of  fifty 


acres  set  out  where  the  Comraissioners  of  the  Colonies, 
Major  Gookin  and  Mr.  Eliott,  and  Indian  rulers,  fhall 
choose  within  that  tract  of  land,  to  be  appropriated 
forever  to  the  use  of  a  free  school  for  teaching  the 
English  and  Indian  children  there  the  English  tongue 
and  other  sciences."  This  resolve  was  made  April 
16,  1B70,  when  the  town  had  just  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  Philip'd  war,  and  had  become  settled  to  the 
regular  order  ot'  business.  The  work  of  teaching  was 
at  first  performed  iu  the  several  families,  or  in  some 
private  houses  where  the  children  could  assemble  for 
that  purpose.  Obadiah  Morse,  the  first  town  clerk, 
was  the  first  teacher  in  this  primitive  fashion,  and  in 
1694  Edward  West,  who  was  then  town  clerk,  was 
cho:ien  schoolmaster  for  the  town.  In  the  year  1718 
twelve  pounds,  and  in  1710  eighteen  pounds,  were 
granted  for  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  teaching 
of  children  and  youths  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  It 
is  presumed  that  this  education  was  conducted  in 
dwelling-houses  until  1729,  as  the  first  appropriation 
for  building  a  school-house  was  made  in  December, 
1727,  "  to  build  a  school-house  eighteen  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  long,  and  to  set  it  on  Meeting-house  Com- 
mon, on  the  southeasterly  side  of  themeeiing-hous^e." 
It  was  completed  early  in  1729.  The  spot  then  chos- 
en by  the  town  remained  the  site  of  a  building  used 
either  wholly  or  iu  part  for  school  purposes  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifly  years. 

As  the  population  increased  other  school- houses 
were  erected  in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  until, 
at  the  present  day,  there  are  eight  buildings  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  the  rudiments  of  leiirning. 

In  addition  to  these  common  schnola  there  has  been 
since  1774  a  school  of  advanced  grade  for  instruction 
in  the  higher  branchesof  learning.  But,  until  about  the 
year  1859,  these  were  all  private  schools,  conducted 
by  many  different  teachers.  Although  excellent  of 
their  kind,  many  of  the  inhabitants  felt  the  need  of 
a  permanent  school  of  this  character.  They  therefore 
cordially  received,  in  the  year  1858,  the  proposition 
of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Dowse,  a 
former  resident  of  the  town,  to  render  assistance  in 
the  establirhment  of  a  High  School.  With  the  aid 
of  this  gift,  the  "  Dowse  High  School  "  was  fcunded, 
and  its  doors  were  first  opened  in  1859.  This  bequest 
was  a  great  acquisition  to  the  means  of  education,  aud 
for  fifteen  years  it  continued  its  good  work  during  a 
portion  of  e.ach  year. 

Thomas  Dowse  was  the  son  of  Eleazer  and  Mehit- 
able  Dowse,  and  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  28,  1772.  On  the  ever-memor- 
able 17th  of  June,  1775,  when  but  two  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  his  parents  lied  from  the  flames  of  their 
home  in  that  town.  After  sojourning  for  a  short  time 
in  HoUiston,  they  settled  in  Sherborn,  where  their 
descendants  remain  to  this  day.  Eleazer  Dowse  was 
the  first  of  hia  name  who  settled  and  remained  in  tiiis 
town.  Lodowick  Dowse  was  here  aa  early  as  1G83, 
and  had  a  lot  of  tliirty  acres  assigned  him  May  27, 
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16S4.  But  he  did  not  long  remain  here.  No  connec- 
tion has  jet  been  traced  between  his  family  and  that 
of  Eleazer  Dowse,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
distant  relarionship. 

Thomas  remained  in  the  town,  and  in  due  time 
worked  with  his  father  at  his  trade  of  a  leather- 
dresser,  until  he  reached  his  majority.  He  then 
sought  and  obtaiued  employment  in  the  same  occu- 
pation at  Roxbury,  where  he  resided  for  several  years. 
It  was  in  the  year  18u3  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  employer,  he  commenced  business  for  himself  at 
Cambridgeport,  as  a  wool-puller  and  leather-dresser. 
And  here  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  a 
lonp  life,  distinguished  for  the  thoroughness  and  ex- 
cellence of  liis  work,  and  gradually  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune.  A  carved  lamb  stood  upon  a 
pillar  before  his  door,  as  a  sign  and  symbol  of  his 
trade,  during  many  long  years.  He  possessed  a  real 
love  for  books  and  their  contents,  and  also  for  art. 
And  thua,  instead  of  expending  his  money  for  out- 
side show,  he  used  a  liberal  share  of  it  every  year  in 
the  purchase  of  books  of  real  value,  and  in  volumes 
of  engravings.  In  this  manner  he  gradually  became 
poEsebsed  of  a  very  valuable  library  of  5000  volumes, 
nearly  all  in  the  English  language,  and  handsomely 
bound-  But  hia  books  were  not  kept  for  show.  They 
were  regularly  and  diligently  used,  and  he  had  not 
only  much  pleasure,  but  a  just  pride  in  their  posses- 
sion. He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  library,  and 
when  advanced  in  years  he  was  naturally  solicitous 
for  its  future,  and  was  thus  led  to  reflect  upon  his 
disposition  of  it.  He  decided  to  convey  it  during 
his  lifetime  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
with  the  sole  condition  that  the  books  should  always 
be  kept  in  a  room  by  themselves,  and  only  to  be  used 
in  said  room.  This  society  gratefully  accepted  the 
gift,  but  appropriately  allowed  it  to  remain  with  the 
venerable  donor  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

After  devising  a  handsome  turn  of  money  to  his 
relative?,  and  making  some  special  bequests,  he  con- 
fided the  residue,  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars, 
to  his  executors,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  chari- 
table, literary  or  scientific  mes.  This  important 
trust  was  fulfilled  by  them  with  .signal  good  judgment 
and  discretion.  A  beautiful  collection  of  water-col- 
ors which  accidentally  came  into  hii  possession,  was 
added  to  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Atheua;um.  A 
con.-ervatory  at  the  Botauic  Garden,  Cambridge,  was 
built  in  pait  at  their  expense;  a  liberal  contribution 
was  made  toward  the  purchase  of  a  chime  of  belis  in 
the  same  city  ;  and  a  public  clock  was  procured  for 
the  street  in  which  he  lived.  Contributious  were 
made  to  the  funds  of  two  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  Boston,  and  the  Dowse  Institute  was 
founded  in  the  city  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  aud 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific 
subjects  23  thus  furnished  to  its  inhabitants.  Lastly, 
the  sum  of  five  thousaud  dollars  was  conveyed  to  the 
town  of  Shcrbnm,  for  the  foundation  .and  8U|n>ort  of 


the  "  Dowse  High  School,"  which  thus  became  a  last- 
ing monument  to  his  memory.  The  executors,  who 
appear  to  have  lefl  no  place  or  circumstance  uncon- 
sidered with  which  Thomas  Dowse  had  any  impor- 
tant connection  during  his  life,  remembered  this  town 
on  account  of  his  long  residence  here  in  early  life, 
and  the  continued  and  present  settlement  in  Sherborn 
of  many  relatives  bearing  the  family  name.  They 
also  carefully  inquired  into  the  needs  of  the  town  l)e- 
fore  deciding  upon  the  particular  object  to  which  the 
money  should  be  devoted  and  for  which  it  should  be 
given,  desiring  that  the  means  of  usefulness  and  im- 
provement contemplated  by  the  donor  should  be 
made  as  effective  as  possible. 

The  town  gratefully  accepted  the  gift,  and  thus  a 
way  was  opened  for  a  commencement  of  that  inatmc- 
tion  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning  which  had 
long  been  desired  by  many  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
An  education  which  would  answer  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  practical  business  of  life  could  now  be  ob- 
tained within  our  own  limits,  and  many  pupils  here 
received  their  entire  instruction  in  advanced  studies. 
For  some  years  but  two  terms  of  school  were  held 
during  each  year,  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the 
autumn  season.  In  the  year  1862  this  plan  was 
changed  fur  the  convenience  of  the  people,  the  school 
commencing  in  December  instead  of  September,  and 
continuing  for  four  months,  as  required  by  the  terms 
of  the  bequest,  being  divided,  however,  into  two  con- 
secutive terms.  But  this  arrangement  did  not  succeed 
in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  the  two  terms  were  henceforth 
held  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  as  long  as  the 
school  continued  as  an  independent  organization, 
ilany  of  our  present  citizens  can  look  back  to  the 
old  Dowse  High  School  with  feelings  of  gratitude  for 
the  privileges  enjoyed,  and  of  pleasure  for  the  friend- 
ships formed,  which  in  many  cases  will  last  as  long 
as  life  itself.  They  also  remember  with  peculiar  in- 
terest many  of  their  teachers  to  whom  they  became 
attached,  such  as  Baker,  and  Stone,  and  Park,  and 
Hoitt,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Fisher  A.  Baker  was 
the  first  of  the  long  line  of  teachers,  and  was  a  man 
peculiarly  fitted  for  his  work.  He  is  clearly  remem- 
bered by  the  older  class  of  pupil?,  and  is  an  object  of 
additional  interest  on  account  of  being  the  pioneer  in 
this  work  of  advanced  education  in  Sherborn.  He 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 
in  the  South  School  for  four  successive  winters,  and 
by  his  able  and  dignified  course  had  gained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  committee,  the  respect  of  the  scholars 
and  the  universal  esteem  of  the  parents.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  felt  that  he  would  bt:  the  right  man 
to  inaugurate  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  new 
High  School,  and  their  decision  was  heartily  approved 
by  all  persons  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  town.  They 
were  justified  in  the  choice,  as  the  success  and  general 
good  management  of  the  school  abundantly  proved. 
Many  other  able  teachers  followed  Mr.  Baker,  but  a 


peculiar  interest  attached  to  liira  ns  the  m;in  who 
commenced  the  work  of  the  Dowse  High  School. 
The  school  continued  ns  a  separate  institution  for 
fifleen  years,  the  last  term  heing  held  iu  the  autumn 
of  the  year  lS7o. 

But  Sherborn  had  still  greater  favors  in  store,  all 
unknown  to  its  people  until  the  year  1870.  Then  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Martha  Sawin,  of  Natick, 
gave  notice  to  the  town  that  Miss  Sawin  had  be- 
queathed a  large  sum  of  money  fjr  the  purpose  of 
founding  and  supporting  an  academy,  to  be  called 
the  Sawin  Academy,  for  the  free  instruction  of  its 
youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  also  in  the  classical  language?,  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  college  course  when  desired.  This  was 
truly  a  munificent  gift,  which  promised  to  establish  a 
permanent  yearly  school  aud  thus  supplement  and 
complete  the  educational  priviltges  of  the  iuhabit- 
aats. 

Although  living  for  many  years  past  in  the  town  of 
Natick,  the  Sawins  were  old  residents  of  Sherborn. 
Thomas  Sawiu,  boru  September  27,  1G57,  the  son  of 
John  Sawin, of  Watertown,  removed  to  this  town  and 
had  a  home  lot  of  twenty-four  acres  assigned  to  bim 
May  13,  1679.  He  was  a  millwright,  aud  settled  at 
Chestuut  Brook,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  present  residence  of  Albert  B.  Fay, 
and  there  built  the  first  mill  in  Sherborn.  He  was 
admitted  to  be  an  inhabitant  November  29,  1G79. 
After  the  removal  of  the  family  to  South  Natick  they 
continued  iu  the  business  of  milling  for  several  gen- 
erations, and  many  persons  now  living  have  a  distiuct 
memory" of  Sa win's  mills,  which  are  now  owned  and 
managed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Morse.  Living  near  the 
boundary  line,  the  family  continued  its  connection 
with  the  people  of  Sherborn,  with  whom  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  for  a  loug  time  attended  church 
atid  school  here.  Their  intereotd  were,  therefore,  in 
a  great  measure  identified  with  those  of  Sherborn, 
and  aa  the  town  of  Natick  was  already  supplied  with 
a  well-ordered  High  School,  the  reaiion  of  the  deci- 
sion of  Miss  Sawin  to  leave  her  property  to  this  town 
and  found  an  institution  bearing  her  name,  is  easily 
seen. 

Martha  Sawin,  familiarly  called  Patty  Sawin,  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Bacon)  Sawin, 
and  was  bom  in  Natick  August  IG.  1794.  Sne  lived 
with  her  brothers,  Baxter  aud  Thomas,  and  kept 
house  for  them  in  the  homestead  at  South  Natick,  all 
being  unmarried.  They  carried  ou  the  mills  and  the 
farm  until  well  advanced  in  age.  They  were  shrewd, 
practical  persona,  methodical  in  their  habits,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  money.  When  Miss 
Sawin  had  determined  upon  the  manner  in  which  she 
wonld  dispose  of  her  estate,  she  called  for  the  assist- 
ance of  George  White,  Esq.,  judge  of  Probate  for 
Norfolk  County,  and  after  advising  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  particulars,  desired  him  to  make  out  the  ne- 
Ctsnary  documents  exprc  sing  her  wisiies.   Shu  died 


.Innc  22,  1SC9,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-five  j'e.ars. 
In  addition  to  the  sums  conveyed  to  her  relaliv«s, 
she  devi.sed  five  hundred  doJlara  to  each  of  the  relig- 
ious societies  in  .Sherborn,  in  memory,  doubtless,  of 
the  privilfges  she  had  enjoyed  there. 

In  response  to  the  notice  of  the  executors,  a  special 
town- meeting  was  called  for  December  19, 1870,  when 
the  bequest  was  formally  accepted,  and  a  committee 
was  choseu  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  and  transact 
the  necessar\'  business.  The  fund  was  largely  in- 
vested in  la;id  and  in  securities  which  were  not  imme- 
diately available.  It  was  some  time,  therefore,  before 
the  committee  was  able  to  commence  the  immediate 
work  of  placing  the  academy  in  operation.  An  act 
of  incorporation  was  obtained  of  the  Legii^lature 
April  12.  1871,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  academy 
aud  the  care  of  its  funds  was  vested  in  five  trustees,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  town  from  it^  inhabitant?,  one  of 
whom  should  retire  each  year,  his  successor  to  be 
chosen  for  five  years.  The.se  trustees  were  also  to  be 
trustees,  fiom  that  date,  of  the  Dowse  school  fund, 
the  Dowse  High  School  being  united  with  the  acad- 
emy ;  but  the  two  funds  were  to  be  kept  separate  aud 
distinct. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
Sawin  fund  could  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing. Upon  this  much  thought  and  consultation  n-erc 
expended  before  its  plan  was  selected.  The  trustees 
were  desirous  of  construciiug  an  edifice  which  should 
be  at  onceeltgant  and  substantia!,  and  adapted  tc 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  was  no 
easy  tajk.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  was 
wiser  to  build  with  wood  or  with  some  more  solid 
material.  Both  had  their  advantages.  The  sum  of 
money  to  be  expended  on  the  building  waa  also  a 
serious  question,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  encroach  too 
greatly  on  the  fund  in  its  reduced  condition,  the 
heirs  of  3Iits  Sawin  having  contested  the  will,  thus 
rendering  a  compromise  necessary.  The  trustees 
exercised  their  best  judgment  at  the  time  in  deciding 
a  dilBcultand  perplexing  question,  and  they  produced 
an  elegant  building,  which  in  an  ornament  to  the 
town.  It  was  placed  on  a  lot  bought  for  the  purpose 
which  faces  the  public  Common  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  most  of  the  public  buildings  are  situated. 
It  was  constructed  of  brick,  with  granite  trimmings, 
aud  has  an  appropriate  in.scription  cut  in  a  tablet  of 
granite.  It  is  fifty-four  by  sixty  feet  in  size,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  Mans.ird  roof,  and  has  at  the 
eaitern  corner  an  octagou  tower  of  ninety  feet  eleva- 
tiou.  It  contaiui  several  commodious,  well-iighied 
school  and  recitation  rooms.  This  edifice  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1S73  and  completed  in  1874,  and 
on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1874,  the  exerci.«es  of 
dedication  were  held  and  were  very  largely  attended  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  friends  of  the 
institution  from  other  places.  Among  those  present 
were  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  then  Vice-President  of  the 
Uuited  States,  Judge  White,  who  made  the  principal 
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address,  aud  Judge  Bacon,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
George  B.  Emerson,  LL.D.,  the  veteran  teacher 
and  i'riend  of  education,  and  all  took  part  in  the 
-exercises,  as  did  also  the  Messrs.  Allen,  the  promi- 
nent teachers  in  'W'est  Newton.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Sherborn  JIusical  Association. 

The  academy'  still  continues  a  benefaction  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  gives  to  their  children  a  more  com- 
plete education  than  many  of  them  could  otherwise 
have  obtained.  The  first  principal  was  Edward  A. 
H.  Allen,  C.  E.,  of  Northborough,  a  teacher  of  ripe 
experience,  wlio  served  until  1882.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Horace  W.  Rice,  of  Hopidnton,  until  1888, 
and  by  Warren  F.  Gregory,  of  Winchendon,  from 
1888  to  the  present  lime. 

Sherborn  has  been  well  supplied  with  brooks  and 
early  mea.sures  were  taken  by  the  town  to  encourage 
Ihe  erection  of  grist-mills  and  saw-mills  upon  them. 
The  first  mill,  aa  just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Thomas 
Bawin,  on  Chestnut  Brook,  in  1679,  and  others  at 
later  dates.  These  mills  were  of  great  advantage  to 
the  settlers  iu  the  young  and  growing  community, 
and  subsidies  in  land  were  frequently  granted  to 
those  who  would  fstablish  them.  One  of  these  mills, 
oQ  Sewell's  Brook,  baa  been  continued  in  use  to  the 
present  day,  James  H.  Lelaiid  being  the  present  pro- 
prietor. 

October  27,  l(i81,  it  was  "  Voted  by  the  Inhabitants 
that  there  shall  be  a  division  of  so  much  of  our  com- 
mon land  as  is  judged  meet  lor  a  dividend  ....  if 
our  honored  Committee  approve  of  it."  Only  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  comprising  the  area  of  the  town  was 
at  first  assigned  to  Ihe  inhabitants,  the  remainder  be- 
ing reserved  for  division  among  new  inhabitants  who 
were  expected  to  settle  here  ;  and  the  above  note  re- 
lated to  one  of  these  later  divisions.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  town  was  at  this  time  placed 
under  the  gu.irdianbhip  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  General  Court,  principally  ou  account  f)f  the  dif- 
ficuliies  which  arose  concerning  the  location  of  the 
meeting-house.  This  committee,  consisting  of 
Thomas  Savage,  John  Richards  and  William  Stough- 
ton,  had  the  charge  and  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of 
Ihe  town,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  for  three  years. 
They  approved  and  confirmed  the  above  vote  and 
gavesoine  directions  concerning  the  manner  of  divid- 
iog  the  land  fairly  and  equitably  to  both  old  aud  new 
inhabitants. 

Foliowiug  is  a  "list  of  persons  admitted  to  be  In- 
habitants of  Sherborn  since  its  incorporation,  with 
the  dates  of  admission  ;  "  the  dates  in  parentheses  be- 
ing inserted  by  the  |)resent  writer  as  the  probable 
dates,  none  ajipearing  in  the  town  records  : 

"  Ensign  Saninel  niillcii,  Eilwara  West,  (1C77) ;  JoBcpli  Moree,  (1071) ; 
Juliu  Ptrry,  (  07!))  ;  Wniiimi  AMcn  ;  Tlioiiuie  Kiimea,  Jiin  4,  1(171  ;  .lolm 
Diatli,  II  1110  l,l(i77;  Tliouiui!  Oleiiaon,  8  liio,  5,  li;78;  llopeetill  Lb- 
knd,  11  — 1,  liiTB;  KtieiiL-/*!-  I.eliiiiil,  11—1,  1G78  ;  Joacpll  Twitclicll, 
11—1,  lOTS;  Tliiiniaa  I'nilt,  beji.,  2  mo.,  1070  i  Willlulii  Slieffl«ld,  May, 
IM9  ;  Ziitry  i'udilluronl,  2  mo  ,  1  li7'J  ;  .Joliii  Eames,  2  nio.,  1079  ;  leaiic 
Lrariiod,    mo,  l*i7'J  ;  'J'tiomuii  i*i'uU,  Jr.,  2  ino.,  1070;  Tliuuiua  biiwiii, 


0  mo.  20,  1673;  Joiialliiiii  Wliiliicy,  1070;  Will  Goiia;ird,  0  nio,  LO, 
1079  ;  Buiioul  Leai  iiuil,  9  mo.  t'i,  1U7U  ;  Will  IliOor,  9  mu.  29,  1079," 

This  list  has  proved  to  be  of  much  value  in  deter- 
mining doubtful  que.«tions  concerning  the  dates  and 
even  the  fact  of  residence  of  some  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned th(?rein. 

An  extract  from  the  records  of  the  General  Court, 
October  11,  1682,  states,  "  Whereas  there  is  a))ouc 
fifty  soldiers  at  Sherborne,  iu  probability  they  will  in- 
crease to  a  greater  number  in  a  short  time,  and  they 
having  no  higher  officer  than  a  Sarjant,  it  is  ordered 
by  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof  that  Sargeant 
Edward  West  be  Leiftenant  to  the  said  company  and 
Jonathan  Morse,  Ensign,  and  ihey  are  to  choose  two 
sarjants,  a  drummer  and  clerk  for  the  said  company 
according  as  the  law  directs  ;  and  that  the  said  com- 
pany do  belong  to  the  regiment  of  Maj.  Gookin,  aud 
ye  Secretary  is  ordered  to  issue  both  commissions  for 
them." 

February  3,  1G95,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  the  important  work  was  consummated  of 
voting  to  lay  out  and  complete  the  exchange  of  land 
with  Natick,  which  rendered  this  township  more  com- 
pact and  of  better  form.  This  was  done  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  agreement  made  in  1679,  by  which  4000 
acres  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Natick  were  added 
to  Sherborn,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  land  "adjoin- 
ing to  Mauguncoog  Indian  Hill,"  near  Hopkinton, 
and  also  200  busliels  of  Indian  corn,  were  conveyed 
to  Natick  in  exchange.  This  was  a  valuable  transac- 
tion for  this  town,  whose  territory  had  previously 
been  narrow  in  that  portion  which  contained  the  larg- 
est number  of  inhabitants. 

We  now  approach  the  yenr  1700,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred of  great  importance  to  the  town.  In  common 
with  all  the  earlier  towns  in  the  State,  Sherborn  con- 
tained a  very  large  extent  of  land,  and  this  extensive 
area  rendered  it  difficult  for  those  persons  near  its 
borders  to  attend  the  religious  and  civil  meetings  of 
the  town,  As  the  number  of  inhabitants  iu  these  lo- 
calities increased  by  the  addition  of  new  settlers,  a 
spirit  of  uneasiness  began  to  appear  among  them,  and 
finally  a  desire  to  form  themselves  into  new  towns, 
wiih  privileges  of  their  own.  Objections  arose  ou  the 
part  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  to  the  mode 
or  place  of  division,  or  to  any  division  whatever. 
The  older  townsmen  naturally  desired  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  their  population,  and  also  to 
retain  all  the  tax-payers  possible.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  describe  the  result  of  this  diversity  of  wishes 
and  opinions. 

Previous  to  the  year  1700  seventeen  families  re- 
siding on  "  Sherburne  Row  "  in  the  north  part  of  this 
town,  a  )portion  of  them  adjoining  "Mr.  Danforth's 
farms,"  and  others  holding  leases  from  Mr.  Dan  forth, 
made  propositions  for  separation  in  order  that  they 
might  join  the  inhabitants  of  "  Framingham  planta- 
tions "  ii>.  the  formation  of  a  new  town.  There  was 
great  opposition  to  the  project  on  the  part  of  the 
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people  of  Sliei  born,  whose  population  was  still  Bmall. 
It  was  decreed  by  tlio  General  Court  some  years  pre- 
viously thai  "all  other  farms  that  are  Highest  Sher- 
boni  Meeting-house  shall  be  likewise  in  the  bounds 
of  Sherborn,  and  do  duty  aud  receive  privileges 
therein,"  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  Thomas  Dan- 
forth,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor,  being  however  ex- 
cepted. This  act  gave  to  Sherborn  a  valid  claim 
upon  these  i'amilies,  and  the  town  was  naturally  re- 
luctant to  give  them  up.  An  effort  was  made  by  the 
town  in  1(595  for  an  enlargementof  their  town  bounds 
by  the  addition  of  "  land  joining  to  the  farm  of  Henry 
Rice  to  make  one  township,"  embracing  such  farmers 
as  were  willing  to  join  the  township.  It  was  proposed 
"  to  run  a  straight  line  from  the  south  corner  of  Henry 
Rice's  farm  to  the  cartway  crossing  Cochituate  brook, 
near  where  Course  brook  meets  with  Cochituate 
brook."  This  was  evidently  a  plan  to  secure  these 
inhabitants  and  their  lands  as  permanent  inhabitants 
of  Sherborn  ;  but  as  we  find  no  further  record  con- 
cerning it,  no  successful  result  was  probably  attained. 

Rev.  Daniel  Gookin  sent  to  the  General  Court  a 
remonstrance  against  the  assignment  of  these  families 
to  the  projected  town  of  Framingham,  and  another 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sherborn.  The  bounds  of  Sherborn  in  this  direction 
appear  never  to  have  been  well  defined  and  the 
rights  of  territory  thus  became  involved  and  uncer- 
tain, and  these  conditions  led  to  a  long  and  trouble- 
some dispute. 

The  town  of  Framingham  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1700,  but  it  was  not  until  June  16, 1710,  that  the 
Court  passed  the  order  finally  including  the  seven- 
teen iamilies  within  Framingham  line,  to  be  "ac- 
counted part  of  that  town  forever,"  and  granting  to 
Sherborn  in  compensation,  4000  acres  of  land  west 
of  Mendon.  And  so  the  great  contention  was  settled 
in  an  equitable  manner  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law. 

Should  the  town  of  Framingham  be  divided  and  a 
new  town  be  formed  at  South  Framingham,  it  is 
probable  that  Sherborn  would  be  called  upon  to  yield 
another  portion  of  her  territory  to  complete  that 
township. 

One  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  a  town,  as 
in  that  of  an  individual  person,  is  often  followed  by 
another  similar  event  within  a  short  lime.  We 
therefore  soon  find  that  the  western  inhabitants  were 
increasing  in  numbers  and  were  thirsting  for  privi- 
leges of  their  own.  Their  first  concern  referred  to 
their  lack  of  religious  privileges.  Their  farms  were 
situated  at  a  long  distance  from  the  church,  and  they 
made  representations  in  the  town-meetings  of  the 
difficulty  they  often  experienced  in  attending  public 
worship.  The  town  met  their  wants  in  an  amicable 
spirit,  and  at  first  passed  a  vote  March  6,  1723,  nulli- 
fying a  vote  previously  passed  to  build  a  new  meet- 
ing-house on  the  old  spot,  and  deciding  to  erect  it  at 
a  point  which   would   better  accommodate  these 


inhabitants  "  Who  are  Dwellers  on  ye  West  side  of 
Dopping  brook."  But  in  the  following  November, 
the  town  "  voted  to  nullilie  and  make  void  this  vote 
of  March  0,  in  consideration  that  the  Form  and  Sit- 
uation of  the  Town  is  so  ill  Convenient,  that  one 
Meeting-house  cannot  be  so  i)laced  as  to  suit  the 
whole  town,  but  that  in  time  there  will  be  need  of 
two  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants."  They  also 
voted  to  build  on  the  old  spot  and  to  levy  £100  on 
the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose,  at  the  same  time 
agreeing  to  remit  to  these  western  inhabitants  their 
proportion  of  this  sum  "  whenever  they  are  sett  oH." 

In  answer  to  petitions  from  these  latter  persons 
presented  in  June,  1724,  showing  the  great  inconve- 
nience they  are  under  by  reason  of  their  great  distance 
from  the  place  of  public  worship,  the  said  town  being 
near  twelve  miles  long  and  the  meeting-house  situ- 
uated  at  the  easterly  end,  and  praying  that  they  bo 
made  a  distinct  and  separate  township,  the  General 
Court  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter. The  committee  reported  aud  recommended  that 
the  "  western  part  be  erected  into  a  precinct,"  and 
also  offered  rules  and  restrictions  for  the  new  parish. 

The  report  was  accepted,  but  the  General  Court  voted 
that  this  western  part  shall  be  a  town  and  not  a  pre- 
cinct, and  that  it  be  called  HolHston  in  honor  of  the 
illustrious  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.,  of  London.  John 
Goulding,  a  principal  inhabitant,  was  empowered 
and  directed  to  summon  the  qualified  voters  to  meet 
"  for  the  clausing  of  town  oflicers  to  stand  until  the 
next  annual  election  according  to  law."  This  bill 
was  passed  to  be  enacted  by  both  Houses,  Dec.  3, 
1724.  And  thus  another  child  of  the  old  town  was 
started  into  the  world  to  transact  business  on  its  own 
account. 

From  this  date  there  were  but  few  events  worthy 
of  .  notice  in  the  civil  history  of  the  town  for  many 
years.  The  regular  business  of  the  town  was  carried 
on.  Meetings  were  held  for  business,  as  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  new  schools  were 
established  and  old  schools  continued  ;  and  much 
thought  and  labor  were  expended  in  the  formation 
and  improvement  of  the  roads  in  the  township. 

The  population  had  increased  during  one  hundred 
years  from  the  first  settlement,  as  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1764  there  were  113  families  and  630  inhabit- 
ants. 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Captain  and  Honorable 
Samuel  BuUard,  born  in  1667,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Bul- 
lard,  the  first  settler  of  that  name.  For  many  years 
he  acted  as  moderator  of  the  town-meetings  ;  served 
nineteen  years  as  selectman,  iive  years  as  assessor  and 
five  years  as  representative  to  the  General  Court, 
where  he  aided  in  procuring  the  grant  to  the  town  of 
4000  acres  west  of  Mendon.  His  was  (he  controlling 
mind  of  that  period  and  there  is  undoubted  evidence 
of  his  talent  and  integrity.    He  died  in  1727. 

He  was  succeeded  later  in  that  century  by  Joseph 
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Twitchell,  Esq.,  and  Honorable  Daniel  Whitney,  suc- 
cessively, both  men  of  ability  and  high  character. 
The  former  was  captain  in  the  militia,  cnmmi^sary  for 
the  army  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  town  clerk,  se- 
lectman, representative  and  magistrate.  He  wa-iborn 
in  1719  and  died  in  1792.  The  latter  was  a  born 
leader  of  men  and  an  able,  patriotic  citizen.  Morse' 
says,  "  He  was  early  and  long  in  public  life,  and  during 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  an  efficient  instrument  in 
arousing  and  directing  the  energies  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
1775  ;  Represent. itive,  1776  ;  member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  form  the  State  Convention,  1780,  and  of  that 
which  adopted  tbe  Federal  Constitution  in  1788  ;  and 
between  1781  and  1799  he  represented  Sherhom 
fourteen  years  in  the  House,  was  for  several  sessions 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  repeatedly  one  of  the 
Executive  Council.  As  a  magistrate  he  was  much 
valued,  and  he  passed  away  amidst  the  regrets  of  an 
eitendtd  acquaintance."  He  was  born  in  1733  and 
died  in  1810. 

His  mantle  fell  upon  Honorable  Calvin  Sanger,  one 
of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  sons  of  Sherhom, 
whose  career  we  notice  in  conuection  with  those  of 
his  predwessors,  although  it  was  comprised  within  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  He  was  a  son  of 
Captain  Samuel  Sanger,  a  dignified,  energetic  and 
worthy  inhabitant,  and  was  born  October  10,  1768. 
He  was  not  robust  in  health,  but  was  endowed  with 
natural  gifts,  sound  common  sense,  a  tenacious 
memory  and  excellent  judgment.  AVhen,  therefore, 
in  the  year  1806,  a  new  leader  of  afikirs  was  required, 
the  minds  of  the  townsmen  unanimously  turned  to- 
wards him.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  a  magis- 
trate and  also  a  representative  to  tbe  General  Court, 
and  for  nearly  thirty  years  be  continued  to  be  a 
member  either  of  the  House  or  the  Senate.  He  also 
filled  various  town  offices  with  full  .satisfaction,  aud 
was  town  clerk  lor  twenty-five  years.  "  In  his  care 
for  the  public  he  was  vigilant,  self-denying  and  per- 
severing, consulting  the  interests  of  the  future  aa  well 
as  the  present." 

When  a  company  of  cavalry  was  raised  in  the  vicin- 
ity, he  was  chosen  captain  ;  and  be  subsequently  be- 
came colonel  of  cavalry.    He  died  in  1835. 

The  year  1754  is  to  be  noted  as  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  uncommon  disease  of  an  epidemic 
character,  called  in  Sherborn  "  the  Memorable  Mor- 
tality,'' and  in  HoUision  "the  Great  Sickness." 
Nearly  thirty  lives  were  lost  in  this  town  by  its  rav- 
ages and  fifty-three  in  the  town  of  Holliston,  and 
alarm  and  despair  were  excited  in  tbe  nainds  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  appears  to  have  been  present  during 
the  whole  year,  but  no  deaths  are  recorded  during  the 
warmer  season.  The  fatal  months  were  January, 
February,  March,  April,  Xov ember  and  December. 
The  French  and  Indian  War,  from  1755  to  1763, 


did  not  seriously  affect  this  colony.  Some  of  its 
young  men  served  in  these  campaigns,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  the  names  of  fourteen  who  lived  in 
Sherborn,  besides  two  who  were  horn  here  and  settled 
in  Mendon  and  Douglas.  Among  these  were  Benja- 
min Bullard,  afterwards  captain  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Ensign  Hezekiab  Coolidge,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College  in  1750,  who  died  at  Crown 
Point  in  December,  1761. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  towns  at  that  period,  a 
company  was  raised  which  consisted  of  two  bands,  a 
"trained  band"  of  sixty-six  men  and  an  "alarm 
band  "  of  forty -one.  The  latter  were  wholly  forborne 
service,  but  from  the  ranks  of  the  former  were  se- 
lected soldiers  for  active  service  aa  needed.  And 
most  of  the  fourteen  men  above  mentioned  were  thus 
selected.  The  officers  of  the  company  were:  Captain, 
Joseph  Perry;  Lieutenant,  Amos  Coolidge;  and  En- 
sign, Tbomaa  Russell. 

The  time  of  greatest  trial  to  tbeae  colonists  as  well 
aa  those  of  the  whoie  country,  came  with  the  War  of 
tbe  Revolution.  Great  as  was  their  attachment  to 
the  moiher  country,  and  reluctant  as  they  were  to 
sever  tbe  strong  bonds  which  held  them  to  allegiance, 
still  the  exactions  of  the  home  government  were  be- 
coming too  onerous  to  be  borne.  Tbe  people  of  tbe 
colonies  began  seriously  to  consider  the  ueceesity  of 
throwing  ofi"  the  yoke.  Sherborn  was  ready  now,  aa 
ever,  to  do  its  part  in  contributing  men  and  means  to 
support  the  great  struggle  for  what  it  deemed  to  be 
just  and  right. 

As  early  as  1774  a  Committee  of  Correspondence 
was  chosen,  and  also  committees  to  attend  the  county 
conferences  at  Concord  and  Cambridge,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  field-piece.  Three  cannon  procured  by  the 
latter  committee,  instead  of  a  six-pounder,  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  town,  and  it  was  voted  "that  the  com- 
mittee prove  them  at  the  town's  expense,  and  fire  the 
biggest  aa  soon  aa  may  be,  with  all  the  necessaries 
that  may  be  needed."  Many  other  votes  were  after- 
wards passed,  showing  that  the  people  were  animated 
to  a  high  degree  with  the  spirit  which  finally  achieved 
the  independence  of  the  Colonies.  In  1776  it  was 
voted  to  extend  relief  to  the  poor  of  Boston,  tben  be- 
sieged by  the  enemy,  and  to  find  places  for  them  to 
live  in.  A  company  of  minute-men  was  raised,  and 
£8  granted  to  provide  ammunition  for  the  cannon.  As 
soon  as  the  news  reached  this  town  of  tbe  conflict  at 
Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  the  minute-men  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  their  title  by  marching  imme- 
diately to  meet  the  assailants.  The  officers  of  this 
company  were:  Benjamin  Bullard,  captain;  Aaron 
Gardner,  lieutenant;  and  Joshua  Leland,  ensign. 
There  were  lour  serg^ints,  four  corporals  and  forty 
privates.  The  names  of  all  are  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  State. 

This  company,  with  some  alterations  in  its  member- 
ship, served  for  some  time  afterwards,  whenever 
ueedcd,  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  at  Buuker  Hill  and 
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other  engagemetita.  A  large  proportion  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  toivn  became  soldiers,  and  Sher- 
bom  names  are  found  in  the  lists  of  those  engaged  at 
Ticonderoga,  White  Plains,  West  Point.  Brandywice^ 
in  the  expeditions  to  Rhode  Island  in  1779-80,  and  in 
other  battles.  Seven  brother.",  the  sons  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Clark,  enlisted  as  soldiers  and  served,  on  an  average, 
over  three  years  per  man. 

In  May,  1776,  the  town  voted  that  if  Congress  de- 
cided to  declare  the  colonies  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  the  people  would,with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
endeavor  to  support  ihem  in  that  measure.  And 
Daniel  Whitney,  their  representative,  waa  instructed,  | 
to  act  accordingly. 

When  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  arose,  Sherborn  sent  Daniel  Whitney  to 
the  State  convention  held  in  Boston,  in  17S3,  with 
general  instructions,  which  conclude  as  follows  : 

"But,  sir,  we  mean  not  to  giveyou  positive  instruc- 
tions relative  to  your  voting  for  or  against  the  re- 
ported Constitution.  When  as-embled,  you  will  have 
the  collected  vrisdom  of  the  State  before  you  ;  will 
hear  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently be  able  to  form  a  judicious  opinion.  And 
having  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  political  wis- 
dom, integrity  and  patriotism,  we  cheerfully,  ou  our 
part,  submit  the  all  important  question  to  your  deci:j- 
ion.  And  we  beseech  the  All-wise  Governor  of  the 
world  to  take  the  Convention  under  hid  holy  influ- 
ence, that  ao  the  result  may  be  the  best  good  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America."  And  that 
honorable  member  was  one  of  the  majority  who  voted 
in  favor  of  this  great  charter  of  our  freedom. 

In  1781  an  entry  in  the  town  records  states  that 
the  salary  of  Rev.  Elijah  Brown  for  one  year,  ending 
March  1, 1781,  waa  £73  6t.  8<f.,  equal  to  £2,933  Ga.  Sd., 
Continental  currency.  This  shows  the  depreciation 
which  the  latter  had  suffered,  and  that  it  took  more 
than  £40  of  that  currency  to  equal  £1  of  sound 
money.  Although  made  necessary  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  it  presents  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  establishment  of  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. 

In  the  year  1786  occurred  Shays'  Rebellion  in  Mass- 
achusetts, on  account  of  supposed  political  griev- 
ances. It  wHB  headed  and  commanded  by  Daniel 
Shays,  of  Hop^inton,  and  for  a  while  assumed  rather 
formidable  proportious.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  in  the  interests  of  liberty  and  order,  furnished 
their  quota  of  officers  and  privates  to  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Lincoln. 

"Mr.  John  Ware,  of  Sherborn,  acted  as  adjutant  in 
this  expedition.  Being  sent  with  orders  to  a  distance 
from  Lincoln's  army,  he  stopped  for  refreshment  at  a 
tavern  iu  or  near  Brookfield  where  there  happened 
to  be  a  small  party  of  insurgents,  who  took  him 
prisoner  and  confined  him  in  an  upper  room  of  the  i 
house,  while  they  kept  guard  below.  In  the  course  { 
of  the  day,  Ware  saw  from  his  prison  a  company  of 


cavalry  approaching,  which  he  soon  recognized  as 
being  on  the  bide  of  the  Government.  He  hailed 
them  from  a  window  of  his  apartment  and  made  them 
acquainted  with  his  situation.  The  house  was  im- 
mediately surrounded,  the  Sliaysites  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  W.  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  his  mission." 

When  President  Washington  made  his  tour  through 
New  England  in  1789,  he  was  entertained  in  this  town 
by  Capt.  Samuel  Sanger,  a  prominent  and  patriotic 
citizen  and  father  of  Hon.  Calvin  Sanger  ;  and  the 
old  house  and  the  room  occupied  by  thedi&tiuguished 
I  guest  were  standing  a  few  years  since  and  excited 
much  interest  in  the  minds  of  visitors. 

In  the  year  1807  and  1808,  when  one  hundred 
thousand  militia  wt:re  called  by  the  President,  to  be 
in  readiness  in  case  of  invasion,  the  town  voted  to 
add  to  tbe  pay  of  the  soldiers  of  their  quota  a  sum 
sufficient  to  make  their  whole  pay,  when  in  actual 
service,  twelve  dollars  per  month.  And  in  1814,  when 
hostilities  were  in  progress  with  England,  this  sum 
was  increased  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  The  chief 
duty  performed  by  our  soldiers  was  in  garrison  in  the 
forts  of  Boston  Harbor. 

As  there  was  no  event  in  the  annals  of  the  town 
for  several  years  which  it  is  important  to  record,  we 
will  now  give  an  account  of  the  physicians  of  Sher- 
born, commencing  with  a  list  of  their  names. 

Jonathan  Fairbank,  1685-1719 ;  Eleazer  Hill,  from 
about  1712;  Jonathan  Tay,  1772-1827  ;  Samuel 
Locke,  from  about  1783-88;  Tapley 'Wyeth.  1784- 
1813;  William  Sweetser,  from  about  1818;  Olivtr 
Everett,  1325-52;  Albert  H.  Blanchard,  1852  to 
the  present  time,.. 

Dr.  George  W.  Dennett  has  also  resided  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town  since  1863,  and  Dr.  Wm.  P. 
Sylvester  in  the  3(.uthern  portion  since  1877. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  year4 
of  the  nineteenth  century  several  other  physicians 
have  resided  here;  but  little  information  can  be  gained 
concerning  them  or  the  dates  of  their  sojourn. 
Notices  occur  of  the  names  of  Drs.  Wilson,  Lincoln, 
Sbeppard,  Levet,  Blodget,  Flagg,  Wise  and  Wight 

Dr.  Jonathan  Fairbank  was  an  important  man  in 
his  day.  Besides  his  practice  as  physician,  he  was 
selectman  seven  yeara  and  town  clerk  three  years.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  lived  in  the  old  stone  house  north 
of  Bogistow  Pond ;  and  he  waa  drowned  by  falling 
through  the  ice  while  crossing  the  river  from  Medfield 
in  the  night. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Tay  came  from  Salem,  settled  iu  the 
west  part  of*  the  town  and  had  an  extensive  practice. 
He  served  as  selectman  twelve  years  and  resided  here 
fifty-five  years. 

Dr.  Samuel  Locke  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Locke, 
the  fourth  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sherborn.  He 
i  lived  but  a  few  years  after  he  became  a  physician. 
Dr.  Wyeth  was  an  eminent  physician  and  a  valu- 
able citizen.   He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
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cause  of  education.  He  served  six  yearn  as  selectman, 
and  as  representative  in  ihe  year  1813. 

Dr.  Sweetser  was  a  thoronglily  educated  man  and 
possessed  literary  tastes,  ile  remained  here  "for  a 
considerable  time,"  jirobably  six  or  seven  years,  and 
.'eft  to  accept  a  professorabip  in  the  Vermont  Univer- 
sity at  Burlington. 

Dr.  Everett  was  born  in  Dedbam  November  11, 
179S;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1821.  and 
received  his  degree  of  M.D.  fro)n  Dartmouth  College. 
He  settled  in  SLeiborn  in  18:25,  by  invitation  of  the 
town,  and  for  many  years  bad  an  extensive  practice 
ill  this  and  adjoining  towns.  In  fact,  his  practice  was 
too  large  for  his  own  welfare,  and  bis  life  was  prob- 
ably shortened  by  the  great  amount  of  work  he  per- 
formed, lie  was  a  man  universally  respected  and  wa.s 
very  popular  as  a  physician.  Mor.se,  in  his  "  History  of 
Sherboru  "  and  Holliston,  says  :  "  His  worth  became 
inefTdceably  stamped  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  entire  community,  and  no  man  of  his  generation 
tver  fell  in  Sherborn  whose  death  was  so  universally 
and  deeply  lamented."  He  died  December  12,  1851. 
He  was  appointed  surgeon  LI.  V.  M.  April  25,  1825. 

The  present  writer,  also  after  invitation  by  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  came  to  this  town  from  Boston,  his 
native  place,  December  19,  1851,  and  has  remained 
here  in  practice  to  this  day  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  during  the  Civil  War,  for  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  he  served  as  surgeon  of  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry. 

la  the  year  1847  occurred  Ihe  reunion  of  a  very 
large  number  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  Leliuul, 
previously  noticed  when  describing  their  ancestor. 

In  1852  "Pine  Hill  Cemetery  "  was  dedicated. 

Sherborn  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  set  apart  lots 
of  land  for  use  as  cemeteries.  The  old  burial-places 
Were  seven  in  number,  namely:  the  ancient  South 
Cemetery,  which  received  the  body  of  the  venerable 
Hopestill  Layland  (born  in  1580),  in  1G55  ;  the  Cen- 
tral Cemetery,  1G86  ;  the  Farm,  which  was  first  used 
after  the  death  of  Daniel  Morse,  Sr.,  in  1G88  ;  the 
Brush  Hill,  1785;  the  New  South,  1700  ;  the  Plain, 
1792  ;  and  the  West  Sherborn,  about  1825. 

In  general,  these  lota  were  bare  and  uninviting 
spots,  devoid  of  beauty  or  atiraction,  as  was  often  the 
case  in  New  England  towns.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  present  century  the  subject  of  a  more  modern, 
rural  cemetery  waa  seriously  considered  and  finally 
urged  by  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Prominent  among 
theae  waa  tlie  lamented  Dr.  Everett,  by  whom  a  loca- 
tion was  most  judiciously  chosen  on  Pine  Hill,  con- 
venient to  the  centre  of  the  town  and  yet  sufTiciemly 
secluded  from  public  view.  The  gravelly  and  mine- 
ral character  of  the  soil,  combined  with  a  natural 
drainage,  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  place  of 
interment.  An  association  was  formed,  about  ten 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  the  grounds  were 
tastefully  laid  out  by  Captain  Jacob  Pratt,  the  super- 
intendent, who  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  work,  and 


had  also  selected  the  same  spot  for  the  cemetery  inde- 
pendently of  Dr.  Everett. 

On  the  19th  day  of  May,  1852,  llie  "Pine 
Hill  Cemetery"  was  consecrated  with  suitable  exer- 
cises, an  address  being  given  by  llev.  Edmund  Dowse 
to  a  multitude  of  interested  citizens.  Among  the  re- 
mains first  deposited  there  were  those  of  Dr.  Everett 
himself,  who,  when  selecting  this  locality,  may  pos- 
sibly have  had  a  premonition  that  his  life  might  not 
long  continue. 

This  cemetery  has  always  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  continues  to  be  a 
chosen  place  for  interment. 

The  commendable  desire  to  preserve  memorials  of 
the  ancient  worthies  of  the  town  had  inspiretl  varii.us 
persons,  and  notably  lie  v.  Abner  Moise,  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Sherborn  and  Holliston,"  to  urge  upon 
their  descendants  the  sacred  duty  of  preserving  the 
tombstones  of  the  founders  and  prominent  men  of 
Sherborn,  or  when  this  could  not  be  done,  to  erect 
new  monuments  to  their  memory  either  on  the  origi- 
nal spot  or  in  some  other  appropriate  place.  Wuh 
this  purpose  in  view,  Calviu  P.  Sanger,  E.'j().,  a  hits 
inhabitant,  who  did  much  fur  the  welfare  of  the  (own, 
caused  the  remains  of  the  first  three  ministers  to  be 
taken  up  from  the  old  Central  Burying-Grouiul,  long 
disused  and  neglected,  and  interred  in  the  new  Pine 
Hill  Cemetery  beneath  a  marble  monument  bearing 
these  inscriptions : 

"  Erected  to  the  memory  of  the  first  three  ministers 
of  the  church  in  Sherborn,  ^Vhose  remains  together 
with  those  of  their  I'amilies  were  removed  from  the 
Central  burying-ground  to  this  Cemetery,  Sept.  15, 
1857."  On  the  second  face,  "  Rev.  Daniel  Gookin, 
first  minister  of  the  Church  in  Sherborn,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  16G9,  was  a  Fellow  for  eight 
years,  and  was  ordained  March  26,  1085.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  tcnderiiesa  and  fidelity  to  his 
people,  and  for  an  eminent  Christian  example.  Ho 
died  Jan.  8,  1718,  aged  67  years."  On  the  thiid  face, 
"Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  second  minister  of  the  Church 
in  Sherborn,  g:aduated  at  Harvard  College  in  170C, 
and  was  ordained  in  1712.  He  waa  fervent  in  prayer, 
powerful  as  a  preacher,  deeply  interested  in  his  la- 
bors, affable,  and  resigned  under  trial.  He  died  May 
14,  1731,  aged  45  years."  Am]  on  the  fourth  iiiue, 
"Rev.  Samuel  l^orter,  third  minister  of  the  Church 
in  Sherborn,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1730, 
and  was  ordained  Oct.  23,  1734.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  mental  endowments,  an  earnest  preacher,  an 
affectionate  and  devoted  pastor,  and  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  Christian  life.  He  died  Sept.  IG,  1758, 
aged  49  y^enrs." 

As  before  mentioned,  soon  after  the  erection  of  the 
above  monument,  upon  a  representation  made  by  the 
Cemetery  Association,  the  authorities  of  Harvard 
College  placed  there  a  solid  block  of  granite  over  the 
remains  of  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  which  were  removed  from 
their  original  resting  place,  and  the  marble  hcadatoue 
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in  Ihe  old  Ccntiiil  Coinetery  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved and  may  be  louud  near  the  granite  monument. 
l)|)on  tlio  hitter  is  inscribed  "Samuel  Locke,  H.'J'.D. 
Died  Jim.  15,  1777.    Pres.  of  liar.  Coll.,  1770-3." 

U|)ou  application  of  the  proprietors  this  cemetery 
and  also  the  other  cemeteries  in  town  belonging  to 
Hssociations  were  accepted  by  the  town;  and  it  was 
voted,  April  9,  1888,  to  assume  control  of  them  if  de- 
sired by  said  associations. 

In  ancient  times,  and  even  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  the  stated  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  town  were  held 
in  the  public  meeting-house,  which  belonged  to  the 
town.  The  town  and  parish  business  was  conducted 
in  the  same  meeting,  and  the  town  records  contained 
also  the  records  of  the  parish  until  August,  1809.  In 
the  year  183G  the  town  purchased  of  the  proprietors 
the  first  academy  building,  which  had  been  erected 
by  subscription  for  the  accommodation  of  a  private 
high  school,  and  the  public  town-meetings  were  held 
in  it  for  several  years.  But  finally  the  building  had 
become  old  and  worn,  and  also  of  insufficient  size  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
evident  that  better  accommodations  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  subject  was  discussed,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  town-house  must  be  repaired  and 
enlarged,  or  that  a  new  building  must  be  erected. 

But  before  any  definite  action  was  taken  the  propo- 
sition of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Dowse 
was  received  and  accepted,  and  their  consent  ob- 
tained to  invest  the  amount  in  a  new  town-house 
which  should  contain  a  suitable  room  for  the  use 
of  the  proposed  high  school.  The  town  agreed 
to  pay,  as  interest,  a  sum  suflScient  to  support  the 
school  for  four  months  in  each  year.  Thus  was  the 
town  providentially  aided  in  a  highly  important 
work,  only  a  small  additional  outlay  being  required 
to  complete  the  building.  It  stands  on  the  old  site 
of  the  school-house  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Common.  It  is  a  neat  structure  of  sufficient  size  for 
the  wants  of  the  town  for  many  years,  and  contains  a 
large  hall  for  meetings  and  lectures,  a  good  school- 
room, ante-rooms  and  a  room  for  a  public  library. 
It  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  Dec. 
23,  1858.  Having  been  injured  by  fire,  it  was  re- 
dedicated  June  17,  1876,  and  the  day  was  also  cele- 
brated with  addresses  and  music  in  recognition  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill. 

In  the  year  1859  "  The  Sherborn  Widows'  and  Or- 
phans' Benevolent  Society  "  was  founded,  chiefly  by 
means  of  a  handsome  donation  made  by  Calvin  P. 
Sanger,  Esq.  "  Its  object  shall  be  to  aid  such  indi- 
gent widows  and  orphans,"  says  its  constitution,  "  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  residents  of  Sherborn;  and 
such  other  persons,  whether  males  or  females',  who, 
though  reduced  to  necessitous  circumstances,  would 
shrink  from  a  resort  to  the  town  for  support;  ])\it  it 
18. not  intended  that  this  charity  shall,  in  any  way  or 


manner  relieve  the  town  of  its  duty  to  its  poor." 
The  society  wiis  oigani7,e<l  October  19,  1809,  under  a 
general  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  great  benefit  to  the  class  of  itersons  referred 
to,  the  annual  interest  of  the  fund  being  appropri- 
ated, by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers  at  each 
regular  meeting  held  for  that  purpose.  The  society 
is  still  in  existence,  and  still  continues  its  benevolent 
work.  In  the  year  1890  it  received  a  handsome 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Aaron  Green- 
wood. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a  library  in  the 
town,  owned  by  an  association  of  individuals,  called 
the  Social  Library,  and  afterwards  the  Proprietors' 
Library.  It  was  first  established  in  the  year  1898,  and 
was  useful  in  its  day,  furnishing  to  many  tlie  means 
of  literary  culture  and  enjoyment.  At  a  later  date  an 
association  of  farmers  and  others,  interested  iti  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  collected  a  library  of  books 
devoted  to  those  subjects.  Soon  after  the  passage  of 
an  act  by  the  Legislature,  allowing  towns  to  establish 
public  libraries,  the  members  of  these  associations  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  present  their  collections  to 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  forming  ihe  nucleus  of  a 
town  library.  The  proposition  being  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  the  associations  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  town  at  a  regular  meeting,  held  March  5, 
1860,  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library,  ac- 
companied with  the  offer  of  the  gift  of  both  libraries 
(comprising  573  volumes),  provided  it  would  comply 
with  the  request  and  conform  to  the  full  provisions 
of  the  State  law  on  the  subject.  The  town  cheerfully 
granted  the  petition,  and  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  foundation  of  the  library.  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, held  April  2d,  articles  of  orgauizntion  were 
adopted,  and  also  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  library.  It  was  decieed  that  the  man- 
agement should  be  vested  in  seven  trustees,  to  be  an- 
nually elected  by  the  town,  who  should  have  power  to 
fill  vacancies  in  their  own  board,  and  who  should 
hold  ofljce  until  their  successors  were  chosen.  The 
library  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  following  month  of  June.  Annual  grants  of 
money  by  the  town  have  secured  the  addition  of  new 
books,  and  great  satisfaction  has  been  derived  by  the 
citizens  from  this  popular  insti'ution.  The  whole 
number  of  volumes  March  1,  1S90,  was  4000,  inclu- 
ding many  works  of  reference.  This  small  town  de- 
serves credit  for  its  early  adoption  of  the  State  law, 
and  it  takes  pride  and  pleasure  in  this  material  aid  to 
education.  In  the  year  1890  the  library  received  a 
liberal  contribution  bequeathed  by  the  late  Aaron 
Greenwood,  a  life-long  inhabitant  of  the  town. 

The  year  1861  is  an  era  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Southern  States, 
which  had  long  been  existing,  came  to  a  cliuuix, 
and  precipitated  upon  the  nation  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  a  civil  war.  The  crisis  must  bo  met,  and  it 
devolved  upon  the  Northern  and  Western  States  to 
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preserve  the  iut<=grity  of  the  Union.  The  President 
issued  his  proclamation  for  troops,  and  each  State  and 
town  must  furnish  its  quota  of  meu.  Sherborn  had 
always  performed  her  duty  in  great  emergeneiea  ;  she 
did  it  now,  and  we  can  turn  wiih  just  pride  to  her 
honorable  record  of  those  days. 

As  early  as  May  1,  1861,  at  a  town-meetiug  called 
for  the  purpose,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  following  reaolutiona,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  irVrtoi,  tlje  stability  of  tlie  GoTcrnment  of  tli«  United  Stntes  is 
plaod  lu  gnat  tliin^r  Lynn  &nii«l  robelllus  iu  serer&l  uf  the  Sjualhem 
lUifss,  iliivmtcciiig  Lb<f  Urfrirttctfua  of  our  ualiuxuil  cnpiLul  juitl  uutiuuttl 
proAperiij.  aaU  ti  resort  to  untievi  resibtuiicu  bue  bccuoie  iitKredsary  fur 
tin;  |iie*rrvniioa  uf  our  livrs  Hnd  liberty  ;  ami  u-herfua,  by  prmjiaiuttllun 
fruu  tbe  I'l^tleutuf  iU«  L'uiletl  Staiea,  tlie  CuDiiiiuOttenltli  uf  Slaeat- 
cbt2^tts  u  culittl  upoB  fur  her  nburv  iu  tim  cumiiiuu  Uufenco,  iltertifure, 

"  iToo^rrt/.  tbai  the  inroplo  uf  tbia  luwii  pUcu  tlie  most  pcifect  re- 
ILiBCb  ntul  tntat  1&  tb»  prifwct  Dirui  uf  uur€ucenimi-ut,  tbut  we  believe 
it  Iu  have  bera  fuuuiled  ia  xrit^Juin  nuU  ptttriutliim,  and  that  ue  will 
ibr\}w  aaide  iJI  pmrty  ft»cliug,  uoU,  witb  a  tlrm  reliunee  on  the  bloflsiu^ 
uf  Gml,  plcUgtt  'jur  IjTrs,  uar  furtttOes  udU  uar  vicrrd  buDor  to  (tpliotd 
and  perpetajiie  lUe  GuTtroQicut  ^loU  ioBtltutiuns  uf  the  United  Stutcs. 

*'  UaoLrtd,  tlii^  the  Cuwu  uf  SLerbuni  opprupriate  two  tliouoind  dul- 
Urs  b>  bt  out  am]  furuish  M  necesairy  clutbicg  fur  tUl  tbuee  penwos  wbo 
b«i*«  ur  xuay  hereafter  Tuluuteeriu  Buldiera  lu  said  tunro,  or  wbo  may  Le 
drafted  iatu  serrice  from  suld  tow  a,  and  to  prvride  fur  tbeir  fatuilius  iu 
tbeir  »bieDce." 

At  the  same  tine  a  vote  was  passed  intrusting  the 
expenditure  of  this  sum  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  selectmen  and  seven  other  citizens.  It  was  also 
voted  to  guarantee  to  all  volunteers  and  drafted  men 
such  a  payment  as  with  the  Government  pay  should 
amount  to  S17  per  raonili. 

A  military  school  was  formed  for  drill  under  the 
direction  of  an  instructor,  and  aid  in  meeting  the  ex- 
pense was  granted  by  the  town.  In  November,  1861, 
five  hundred  dollars  wns  granted  towards  the  support 
of  families  of  volunteers.  In  1862  a  bounty  of  $175 
was  offered  to  each  volunteer  from  the  town.  Fre- 
quent meetings  were  held  during  the  same  year,  at 
which  addresses  were  given  by  public  speakers  on  the 
subject  of  the  war.  In  1863  S3000  were  granted  for 
aid  to  volunteers,  and  in  1804  $2(XX)  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Private  subscriptions  and  contributions  also  were 
furthcoming,  and  they  supplemented  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  town. 

All  these  records  show  thatSherborn  was  animated 
with  patriotic  feelings  and  was  ready  to  assume  her 
full  share  of  the  burdeu  which  the  war  laid  upon 
thousands  of  loyal  towns  in  the  Union  States. 
Eighty-two  of  her  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  anny, 
and  of  this  number  nineteen  laid  down  their  lives  in 
the  battle-field,  the  hospital  and  the  prison.  Of  those 
who  lived  to  return  to  their  homes,  many  came  with 
shattered  health,  and  there  are  but  very  few  who  do 
not  bear  the  marks  of  wounds  or  the  effects  of  disease 
contracted  by  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  a  sol- 
dier's life. 

The  memory  of  those  trying  times  can  never  be  ob-  \ 
literated  from  the  mindi  of  those  who  took  part  in  ; 


the  great  conflict;  but  the  ratablishmeut  and  yearly 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  have  served  to  keep 
frehh  in  the  hearts  of  all  people  the  hallowed  events 
of  those  days.  That  anuivertiary  has  always  been 
sacredly  kept  by  the  veterans  of  Sherborn,  and  since 
1885  has,  by  vole  of  the  town,  been  observed  as  a 
public  commemoration  ;  the  old  poldiers,  asDisted  by 
a  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  from  one 
of  the  neighboriug  towns,  taking  the  leading  part  in 
the  exercises  of  the  day,  and  in  decorating  the  graves 
of  those  who  have  patsed  away  from  the  field  of  life. 

In  the  year  1868  a  lodge  (No.  297)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Good  Templars,  a  temperance  organiza- 
tion, was  formed  in  the  town  and  continued  its  uael'ul 
work  for  about  twenty  years,  when,  on  account  of  the 
removal  of  members  to  other  places  and  of  other 
cause:*,  it  was  dissolved.  The  plan  for  celebrating  the 
second  centeunial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  in  1874,  was  inaugurated,  by  this  brother- 
hood, and  its  successful  execution  was  largely  due  to 
their  efforts.  The  lodge  was  named  "The  Oliver 
Everett  Lodge,"  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
physician  of  the  town. 

In  1869  the  Sherborn  Musical  Association  was 
formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  iu  the 
World's  Peace  Jubilee  in  Boston.  It  also  assisted  in 
the  Becodd  jubilee  in  1872,  and  its  members  have  been 
called  together  on  several  similar  occaaiona  of  lesser 
magnitude  since  that  date.  It  has  also  furnished 
vocal  music  frequently  on  public  occasions  within  the 
town,  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  members.  The  cultivation  of  the 
art  of  music  has  always  received  much  attention 
among  the  people  of  the  town. 

The  Sherborn  Review  Club  was  formed  September 
11,  1874,  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
met  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  circulation  of  maga- 
zines and  reviews  among  the  members.  Simple  by- 
laws were  adopted  at  the  second  meeting  and  officers 
chosen  for  the  management  of  the  business.  It  has 
been  a  very  popular  and  useful  association  and  has 
continued  to  the  preseut  day,  furnishing  to  itd  mem- 
bers a  great  variety  of  the  best  periodical  literature. 
The  number  of  members  has  varied  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.  'Wheu  several  other  persons  applied  for 
membership  they  were  advised  to  form  a  new  club 
rather  than  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  old  one,  and 
thus  inconveniently  increase  the  length  of  time  for 
the  circulation  of  the  magazines.  They  accepted  the 
suggestion,  and  the  Sherborn  Literary  Club  waa  or- 
ganized in  November,  1882.  * 

During  the  yeans  following  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  the  number  of  convicts  in  Maasachusetts  was 
steadily  increasing.  The  prisons  were  overcrowded 
and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  reformation  of 
any  of  the  inmates.  The  attention  of  a  number  of 
influential  ladies  who  had  been  interested  in  the  con- 
dition of  prisoners  waa  directed  to  this  fact  and  they 
resolutely  commenced  action  to  bring  about  a  differ- 
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ent  stale  of  affairs.  Prominent  amonf;  these  ladies 
waa  Mrs.  E.  C.  Johnson,  the  present  superintendent 
of  the  Reformatory  Institution  for  Women.  Tbey 
petitioned  the  Legislnture  in  1870  for  asep.irate  place 
of  confinement  for  women,  with  a  view  to  their  refor- 
mation, lu  the  f^arae  year  Rev.  Edmund  Druvse,  of 
Sherborn,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Prisons,  presented  a  bill  "to 
provide  separate  prisons  for  women  aud  for  the  cla'-si- 
ficition  and  better  disuipline  of  prisoners."  The  bill 
became  a  law  June  15,  1870.  The  experiment  was 
first  tried  iu  the  county  jail  at  Greenfield,  a  separate 
portion  of  which  w.as  assigned  to  female  prisoners. 
But  after  an  experience  of  two  years  the  aiilhorities 
were  satisfied  that  the  plan  could  he  succecafully  exe- 
cuted only  in  an  iustiiutiou  devoted  wholly  to  this 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  1874,  another  hill  was  enacted 
authorizing  the  prison  commis-iiooers  to  select  a  site  on 
which  to  erect  a  suitable  reformatory  for  three  hundred 
prioODers.  This  was  no  easy  task,  hut  finally  a  spot 
was  chosen  in  Ih'n  town,  near  it-i  uoriheru  boundary 
and  near  the  village  of  South  Framingham,  a  great 
railroad  centre.  Sufficient  quiet  and  seclusion  was 
thus  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  easy  access  to  a 
railroad  station  from  which  diverge  lines  to  all  those 
portions  of  the  State  which  furnish  the  largest  number 
of  prisoners  to  such  an  institution.  Work  waa  coni- 
menced  on  the  land  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  and  the 
buildings  were  erected  and  ready  for  occupaiu-y  in 
1877.  They  are  e«ch  three  stories  in  height  aud  are 
three  in  number,  being  330  feet,  460  feet  and  240  feet 
in  length,  respectively.  Besides  these  buildings  for 
the  inmates  there  are  several  houses  for  the  use  of  the 
officers  and  employees. 

The  prisoners  are  all  classified  and  an  admirable 
system  of  grading  stimulates  their  ambition.  They 
are  offered  inceutives  to  well-doing  and  improvement, 
by  the  bestowal  of  privileges  and  favors,  and  are  thus 
led  and  encouraged  to  a  desire  for  a  better  life.  The 
superintendent,  Mib.  Ellen  C.  Johosou,  possesses 
much  executive  ability,  and  it  is  all  needed  in  the 
management  of  this  exteusive  instilutioD.  She  is  in- 
terested in  the  work,  pentoiially  supervises  the  various 
branches  of  labor  and  of  discipline,  aud  is  doing  ex- 
cellent service  to  the  large  number  of  inmates  as  well 
as  to  the  State.  She  has  occupied  her  position  since 
1883,  the  former  superintendents  being  Mrs.  E.  A.  At- 
kinson, Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher  aud  Miss  Clara  Barton. 

At  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  from  Framing- 
ham,  adjacent  to  the  prison  grounds,  stands  the  W 
stone  on  the  boundary  line  betweeu  Sherborn  and 
Framiugham.  It  is  a  well-known  landmark  in  this 
region  and  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  early  as  January, 
1G83,  mention  is  made  in  the  records  of  Sherborn  of 
the  W  tree.  This  tree  was  a  lai^e  black  oak  and  was 
BO  called  because  that  letter  was  carved  upon  it,  the 
wheel-tracks  of  the  two  diverging  roads  forming  the 
letter.  It  served  to  mark  the  bounds  at  that  spot  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  but  finally  became  decayed, . 


and  its  remains  were  removed  in  1822,  and  the  present 
stone  W.13  erected  in  its  place  by  Galini  lJullard,  an 
ancient  inli.ibilant  of  that  {>ortion  of  the  town,  who 
was  horn  in  170-">  and  lived  until  1833. 

In  the  same  quarter  of  the  town,  iu  the  year  1SS2, 
there  wai  an  event  of  great  importance,  which 
changed  the  whole  aspect  and  condition  of  that  small 
outlying  district.  Previous  to  that  date  the  land  be- 
tween the  county  road  leading  to  Framingham  and 
the  northern  point  of  Sherborn,  which  projects  in  a 
triangular  form  between  Framingham  and  Natick, 
had  but  five  or  six  houses  upon  it  This  triangle 
comprises  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  a  portion  of 
which  was  arable  land,  and  the  remainder  low, 
bwauijiy  land,  through  which  flows  Beuver-dam  Brook. 
It  was  one  of  the  ^pots  the  most  unlikely  to  he  se- 
lected as  a  site  for  a  village.  But  circumstances 
favored  the  selection,  as  will  shortly  he  seen. 

The  Para  Rubber  Company,  of  Bo-ton,  had  erected 
a  large  manulhctory  in  South  Framingham,  uot  Hir 
distant  from  the  sherborn  line.  A  large  number  of 
operatives  was  to  be  employed  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  not  ]>reviou.sly  reaidtnts  of  this  locality 
and  must  be  provided  with  pluccs  of  residence.  The 
owner  of  a  lot  of  land  within  the  Sherborn  triangle, 
before  mentioned,  made  arrangements  with  the  Para 
Company  to  erect  several  blocks  of  tenements  on  his 
laud  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  persons  and 
families  who  worked  in  the  manufactory,  the  com- 
pauy  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  reut.  This 
was  the  beginning.  Before  long  some  other  proprie- 
tors of  hind  erected  cottages  to  be  rented,  aud  aiao 
sold  land  to  others  who  built  more  houses,  either  for 
themselves  or  other  persons,  until  iu  the  couise  of 
two  yeais  a  large  number  of  builJiugs  stood  ou  the 
land  which  had  never  before  been  occupied  for  any 
purpose  except  that  of  agriculture.  The  uumber  of 
persons  thus  added  to  the  town  is  estimatwl  at  300, 
and  the  staid  old  town  was  not  a  little  d:sturhed  at 
this  jndux  of  unsought  residents.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  build  new  roads  and  to  build  a  new  school- 
house  f««r  the  younger  children,  the  older  ones  being 
sent  to  the  old  school-house,  which  bad  never  before 
been  filled.  The  town  had  also  to  assist  aud  care  for 
many  poor  people,  who,  from  sickness  or  lack  of 
work  were  unable  to  snpport  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  thede  people,  although  living  in  Sherborn  are 
not  a  part  of  it,  their  iuteresis  all  centre  in  Fram- 
ingham. Au  effort  is  now  being  made,  by  petition  to 
the  Lfgi-slature  of  1890,  to  take  from  Sherborn  this 
te/ritory  and  another  larger  strip  of  land,  amounting 
iu  all  to  575  acres,  and  add  it  to  the  towu  of  Fram- 
ingham. It  is  doubtful  if  this  transfer  is  accom- 
plished on  account  of  the  large  area  of  land  meu- 
tioned  in  the  petition  ;  while  if  the  triangle  alone  bad 
been  .asked  for,  it  might  have  been  granted.  A  great 
amount  of  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject  and  it  is  a 
topic  of  frequent  discuasiou  between  ibe  iDhabitaDts 
of  the  town. 
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111  the  year  18S3,  Grange  No.  110  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  was  established  in  this  town.  This  order 
is  intended  to  advance  the  interests  of  farmers,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  this  community,  where  agriculture 
is  the  chiel'  pursuit.  It  is  emijliaticaily  a  fraternal 
order,  and  both  sexes  are  represented  in  its  member- 
ship, which  adds  much  to  the  interest  ol'its  meetings. 
These  meetings  aie  held  twice  a  month  and  are  de- 
voted to  discussions  and  readings  on  agricultural  and 
literary  subject.s,  interspersed  with  iniisic  and  singing. 
The  object  in  view  is  the  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers in  mental  discipline  and  in  social  intercourse, 
and  also  the  advancement  of  their  business  by  the 
benefits  of  co  operation.  This  Grange  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  number  of  its  members  having 
constantly  increased  from  the  beginning,  until  in 
February,  1890,  it  amounts  to  128  persons.  The  first 
Master  was  Norman  B.  Douglas,  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  a  resident  of  this  town  since  1878,  who  has  al- 
ways taken  a  livel}'  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  was 
one  of  its  original  meiuber.s  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  plan  to  introduce  the  order  here. 
He  has  also  been  actively  interested  in  the  order 
throughout  the  .State,  and  has  been  chosen  Master  of 
the  8tate  Grange  for  the  year  1800,  a  position  of 
honor  and  responsibility.  After  a  service  of  three 
years  at  the  head  of  Sherborn  (rrange,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Master  by  George  L.  Whitney,  a  native  of 
the  town  and  a  promiiient  and  interested  member, 
who  was  also  chosen  for  three  successive  years  to  the 
post.  In  the  year  188U  this  chair  was  filled  by 
Jonathan  Eames,  a  life-long  resident  of  Sherborn, 
and  one  of  the  original  and  active  members,  through 
whom  the  advantages  and  principles  of  the  Arrange 
were  tirsl  introduced  to  our  citizens.  He  was  re- 
elected for  1800,  and  therefore  remains  at  the  head 
of  the  order  in  this  town.  The  ladies  of  the  Grange 
have  an  auxiliary  association,  devoted  to  a  promotion 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  order,  and  they  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  that  object. 

Sherborn  is  a  border  town  in  the  county,  and  this 
Grange  belongs  to  a  district  association  called  the 
Middlesex  and  Norfolk  Union  Grange,  whi'  h  em- 
braces several  towns  in  this  vicinity.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held  and  a  special  feeling  of  fellowship 
esist.s  among  its  members,  who  frequently  visit  the 
meetings  of  other  CJranges  than  their  own  within 
the  Union. 

Sherborn  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  and  about  twenty-one  miles  southwest  of 
Boston.  It  borders  on  Charles  River,  which  separates 
it  from  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Until  the  year  1870 
it  had  no  railroad  connection  with  other  townw,  the 
nearest  station  being  at  Nalick,  on  the  Albany  Rail- 
road, three  miles  distant,  with  which  communication 
waa  had  \>y  stage.  In  that  year  the  Mansfield  and 
Framingham  Railroad  was  completed  and  was  opened 
for  travel  in  February,  to  the  great  convenience  of 
Ihe  citizens,  who  thils  had  easy  connections  with 
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other  roads  running  in  all  directions.  After  a  cou- 
siderable  time,  in  the  year  1883,  this  road,  together 
with  the  railroad  from  Mansfield  to  New  Bedford, 
and  that  from  South  Framingham  to  Fitclibuig,  were 
purchased  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Com|)any  and 
became  its  Northern  ]]»lvisii)n,  thus  constituting  a  ('on- 
tinnouB  line  of  road  from  New  Bedford  lo  Filclibiiig, 
under  one  management.  A  new  road  is  in  contempla- 
tion by  the  Old  Colony  Coni|iany,  which  will  probably 
connect  Sherborn  with  some  point  on  the  Dcdliani 
Branch  of  its  Providence  Division  and  thus  give  an 
additional  means  of  communcation  with  Bostoi;.  A 
second  track  is  about  to  be  constructed  on  the  old 
road,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  business  o(  tlvs 
line.  At  New  Bedford  connection  is  made  with 
steamboats  for  ]\Iartha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
and  at  Fallrfliver  with  boats  tor  New  \i>rk  V'\ly. 

Sherborn  is  well  su|iplied  with  weekly  local  news- 
papers, the  Sherborn  Tribune  and  Hlicrborn  Mirrar 
having  a  large  circulation  among  its  inhabitants  for 
some  years  past.  And  before  the  establiHliment  of 
these  journals,  newspapers  ironi  Natick  and  I'^ain- 
ingham  were  sent  to  this  town.  The  I'ruiningluvnt 
Gazette  still  has  subscribers  here. 

In  1882  the  proprietors  ot'  Ihe  N<ilick  Bullflin,  ,1.  11. 
Fairbanks  &  Sou,  commenced  the  pidalication  of  an 
edition  of  their  newspaper  devoted  in  part  to  the  in- 
terests of  Sherborn  and  called  the  Sherborn  Mirror. 
It  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day  and  has  a 
large  circulation  in  this  town.  For  a  lew  years  past 
it  has  been  under  the  sole  management  of  Mr.  George 
C.  Fairbanks. 

In  the  year  1883  the  Sherborn  Tribune  was  estab- 
lished by  Charles  J.  McPherson,  of  the  I<'r'min</ham 
Tribune,  the  first  copy  being  issued  on  the  127th  of 
October  of  that  year.  The  present  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  of  Sherborn,  became 
connected  with  it  as  a  correspondent  in  1884,  became 
associate  editor  in  1885,  and  finally  purchased  it  in 
December,  1885.  In  1887  the  newspaper  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Natick  Cili~en,  under  which  manage- 
ment it  was  isstied  until  1889,  when  IMr.  Adams  again 
became  its  proprietor.  It  has  a  largo  list  id' subscrib- 
ers in  the  town. 

The  10th  day  of  October,  1888,  witnessed  a  highly 
interesting  and  noteworthy  celebration,  ft  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Dowse  as  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  day  were  most  successfully 
carried  out.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  interested  in  the  event  and  all  circnmslances 
con8i>ired  to  render  the  celebration  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enjoyable  that  have  ever  occiired  here.  It 
was  indeed  a  jidjilee.  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  Before 
ten  o'clock,  the  hour  for  the  o|)ening  exercises,  people 
were  arriving  from  all  quarters,  both  by  railroad  train 
and  by  private  carriage.  Not  only  the  residents  iif 
the  town  came,  but  former  parishioners,  friends  and 
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brolJier  clerfrymen  from  surrouuding  towns  us  well  as 
some  IVoiii  iliHlii.iit  (.owns;  iiieiiibeis  of  Iho  Meiiate  of 
MiisHncliuHplls,  (.0  which  Dr.  Dowso  i'oniieily  he- 
luiigcii  mill  of  which  he  is  sLili  chaiiluiii  ;  iiiid  ulso 
l.iio  cliii|)liiiM  II ml  some  members  of  (.he  [louse  of 
lf.e|)iOHeiilii(,ivcH.  Rev.  Dnniel  S.  Talcoll,  professor 
in  the  Tlieologital  Seiniiuii  v  at  Bangor,  Maine,  the 
jireilecessor  of  Dr.  Dowse  in  this  pastorate,  was  here, 
and  gave  an  address  which  carried  his  hearers  back 
more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  [ireseut  at  the  ordi- 
iiiition  half  a  cenUiry  since  and  some  laymen  were 
also  present  on  this  day  who  attended  the  original 
ceremonies. 

Skilled  performers  furnislied  the  music,  and  after 
the  opening  exercises  a  cordial  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Amos  H.  Coolidge,  of  Leicester, 
Mass.,  a  native  of  this  town  who  grew  u\>  under  the 
(caciiings  of  Dr.  Dowse.  Au  address  by  the  pastor 
appropriaXely  followed,  and  then  the  chief  address  of 
the  day,  by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Adams,  of  Holliston,  repre- 
senting the  association  of  clergymen  of  this  district. 
Original  hymns,  which  were  sung  by  the  congre- 
gation, were  written  for  the  occasion  by  Uev.  George 
G.  Philips,  of  Wellesly,  and  Rev.  William  M.  Thayer, 
of  Franklin. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  chiefly  to  shoi  t 
addresses  after  the  delivery  of  a  regular  address  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Webb,  of  Boston.  Sfany  genial  remarks 
«ere  made  by  clergymen.  Senators  and  old  friends, 
and  great  enthusiasm  and  goodfeeliiig  prevailed.  A 
pastorate  of  fifty  years  is  so  rarely  known,  in  this 
century  at  least,  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  great 
rejoicing  among  the  numerous  friends  of  Dr.  Dowse. 
There  is  but  one  other  clergyman  in  this  Common- 
wealth whose  service  approaches  that  period  of 
time. 

A  receiition  after  the  close  of  the  services  and  a 
social  reunion  in  the  town-hall  iu  the  evening, 
pleasantly  crowned  and  completed  the  exercises  of 
the  day — a  day  which  will  iill  a  prominent  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Dowse  is  still  in  active  service  in  his  fifly- 
third  year  as  pastor  and  in  his  eleventh  consecutive 
year  as  chaidain  of  the  Senate. 

Farm  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with 
clean,  gravelly  shores,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  favorite  resort 
for  amateur  hshermen  of  this  and  neighboring  towns. 
An  ancient  inhabitant  of  that  portion  of  the  town 
about  the  year  1700  was  so  much  devoted  to  fishing 
that  the  town  jestingly  voted  to  grant  him  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing  there  constantly.  Within  a  few  years 
this  lake  has  been  stocked  with  black  bass.  Its  area 
is  about  200  acres.  From  the  time  when  the  custom 
of  holding  picnic-parties  was  first  introduced,  this 
has  been  a  chosen  resort  for  people  of  this  town  and 
of  many  other  towns  in  this  vicinity.  Pleasure  boats 
have  been  placed  upon  the  lake,  and  thus  the  pleasures 
ol'  sailing  and  rowing  are  added  to   those  of  the 


groves  and  fields  which  exist  upon  its  shores.  Steam 
launches  have  also  been  added  to  the  ileet  within  a 
few  years.  It  has  become  an  ideal  place  for  a  picnic, 
and  the  number  of  such  parties  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  year  1880.  There  are  now  three  groves  on 
its  hanks  which  are  open  to  the  public  during  the 
warm  season  of  the  year.  Tlie  lake  is  fed  entirely  by 
springs,  and  has  an  outlet  which  preserves  its  waters 
pure  in  the  hottest  weather.  An  excellent  quality  of 
ice  is  obtained  here  in  winter. 

Little  Pond,  covering  about  forty  acres,  is  situated 
about  one  mile  north  of  Farm  Lake.  It  is  used  only 
Ibr  the  purjiose  of  fishing. 

(lAi'T.  yVniAErAH  Lrland  was  born  in  Eden, 
Maine,  followed  the  seas,  and  was  master  of  a  ship 
for  many  years  and  continued  in  that  business  after 
his  removal  to  Sherborn.  He  finally  retired  from 
that  service  and  settled  here,  where  his  ancestors  re- 
sided until  1710.  He  bought  a  farm  which  borders 
on  Farm  Lake,  and  his  grove  has  become  a  great  resort 
for  |)icnic  parties. 

Ho  has  been  a  selectman  of  the  town  since  1886. 

Sherborn  is  one  of  the  towns  which  reach  the 
southern  border  of  the  county,  and  is  separated  by 
the  Charles  River  from  Medfield  and  Dover  in  Nor- 
folk County.  Its  po|)ulation  in  1890  is  about  1400. 
In  addition  to  agriculture  and  fruit  culture,  the  chief 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  of  willow 
goods,  and  of  cider  and  vinegar.  One  of  the  latter 
manufactories  is  not  surpassed  in  siz.e  and  iu  the 
magnitude  of  its  business  by  any  similar  establish- 
ment in  the  country.  A  considerable  business  is 
done  ip  procuring  ice  from  Farm  Lake  and  from  some 
of  the  ponds  in  the  township.  A  saw-mill  in  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  town  annually  converts  a 
large  number  of  logs  into  lumber. 

A  pamphlet  "History  of  Sherborn,"  pp.  80,  was  writ- 
ten by  AVilliam  Biglow,  of  Natick,  and  published  at 
Mil  ford  in  1830.  In  1856  a  "  History  of  Sherborn  and 
IJolliston,"  with  genealogies,  was  issued  by  Rev.  Abner 
Morse  and  printed  iu  Boston.  In  1875  there  was 
printed  at  Natick,  in  one  pamphlet,  the  address  of 
lion.  George  B.  Loring  given  at  the  bi-centennial 
celebration,  and  also  au  historical  sermon  delivered 
by  Dr.  Edmund  Dowse  about  the  same  time. 


BIOGKAPHICAL. 

ALDERT  II.  BLANCHARD,  M.D. 

Albert  H.  Blanchard,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Boston 
.lune  25,  1828,  the  son  of  John  W.  and  Sarah  A. 
Blanchard.  He  was  educated  iu  Boston  schools,  re- 
ceived a  Franklin  medal  at  the  Hawes  School,  in 
South  Boston,  in  1841,  and  entered  the  English  High 
School  the  same  year.  From  1845  to  1848  he  resided 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  while  there  he  learned  the 
art  of  pharmacy,  pursued  his  academical  studies  and 
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commenced  those  relating  to  mediciae  Returning 
to  Boston  in  1S48,  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
Boylston  Medical  School,  and  attended  lectures  at 
Harvard  Medical  College  for  two  years.  Although 
ready  to  graduate  in  1850,  he  postponed  that  cere- 
mony on  account  of  his  election  as  one  of  the  house 
physicians  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
where  graduates  were  not  then  received.  After  a 
profitable  and  interesting  sojourn  of  a  year  at  that  in- 
stitution, he  received  his  diploma  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1851,  having  thus  been  engaged  for  six  years 
in  the  preparatory  studies  of  a  physician. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Oliver  Everett, 
in  1S51,  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  Sherborn  as  the 
physician  of  the  town,  and  haa  remained  to  the  present  j 
time,  excepting  two  ycjirs  during  the  Civil  War.  In 
IS-'A  aud  1S55  he  trHuscribed  the  ancient  records  of 
the  town,  an  act  which  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  not  long  before,  and  he  found  the  earliest 
book,  a  mere  pamphlet,  greatly  worn  and  difficult  to 
decipher.  A  similar  work  is  greatly  needed  in  many 
other  old  towns  of  our  Commonwealth. 

In  August,  ISrtl,  Dr.  Blauchard  was  appointed  sur- 
geon of  the  Forty-first  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, after  an  ejcauiination  by  the  State  Board  of  Sur- 
jreons,  and  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
••September  4tli.  The  regiment  formed  a  part  of  the 
■•  Banks  ex|ieditiou  to  Louisiana,  where  they  arrived 
early  in  December,  1802,  June  17,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment was  converted  into  cavalry,  and  is  more  gener- 
ally known  iis  the  Third  Massachusetts  Cavalry. 

The  duty  was  onerous  and  severe  and  the  climate 
malarious,  so  that  Dr.  Blauchard  became  weakened 
by  sickness  and  was  finally  obliged  to  resign  his 
commiisiou.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
service  February  29,  18'>4. 

.Vfter  a  long  sickness  in  the  spring  of  1864,  he  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  perform  some  temporary  ser- 
vice in  the  army  in  Virginia,  and  in  Augost,  1864, 
returned  to  Sberborn  and  resumed  practice.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
•School  Committee  and  much  of  that  time  as  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  He  has  been  interested  in  the 
history  of  this  aucient  town  and  has  given  much  time 
to  the  .itudy  of  its  settlement,  its  progress,  and  its 
peiiple.  He  has  also  written  a  number  of  historical 
articles  concerning  the  to\vn. 

He  was  married  at  Dorchester,  May  18,  1852,  to 
Eonice  Alden  Hooper,  of  that  town. 


FRAXKI.IN  GROUT. 

Franklin  Grout  is  a  native  of  Sherborn  and  has 
always  resided  there.  He  was  bom  in  1839,  a  son  of 
Nathan  and  Lanra  Ann  (Fay)  Grout,  a  grandson  of 
Nathan  and  great-grandson  of  John  Grout.  The 
latter  removed  from  Sudbury  to  Sherborn  in  1760  and 
settled  here.  The  grandfather,  Nathan,  and  his 
brothers,  Eliaa  and  Silas,  were  all  soldiers  in  the  War 


of  the  Revolution,  so-ving  from  three  to  five  years 
each. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  our 
common  schools  and  afterwards  attended  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  well-known  English  and  Classical 
School  of  Messrs.  Allen,  in  West  Newton.  A  good 
training  and  a  solid  groundwork  of  education  were 
thus  secured. 

Mr.  Grout  inherited  a  large  farm,  which  he  has 
conducted  with  skill  and  success.  He  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  town  afikirs  for  many  years,  having 
served  continuously  as  a  trustee  of  the  Town  Library 
and  of  the  Sawin  Academy  and  Dowse  High  School, 
and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  for 
several  terms,  most  of  the  time  as  chairman.  In  the 
year  1884  he  was  chairman  of  the  selectmen  and 
would  have  been  re-elected  a  member  of  that  board 
had  he  not  been  chosen  town  cferk  and  treasurer  in 
1885.  He  also  received  a  commission  as  justice  of 
the  peace  during  the  same  year.  He  has  continued 
to  fill  the  latter  offices  to  the  present  time,  in  1890, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  correct  and  careful  guar- 
dian of  these  important  interests  of  the  town. 

He  was  married,  in  1864,  to  Elizabeth  Leland,  of 
Sherborn. 

CHARLES  A.  CLARK. 

Charles  A.  Clark  belongs  to  an  old  Sherborn  fam- 
ily. The  first  ancestor  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
was  Jonas  Clark,  who  settled  early  in  Cambridge.  His 
I  son  Samuel  removed  to  Concord  in  1686  and  died 
there  in  1730.  Arthur,  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel, 
came  from  Concord  to  Sherborn  between  the  years 
1715  and  1718,  married  here,  settled  near  Charles 
River  and  founded  the  Clark  family  of  this  town. 
His  oldest  son,  Samuel,  wag  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  article.  Three  sons  of  Samuel 
took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  one  of  whom, 
William,  is  thus  described  by  Morse  in  hia  genealogy 
of  Sherborn  :  "  William,  long  a  leading  and  hon- 
ored citizen  of  Sherborn,  early  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
'76;  entered  the  army  in  the  commencement  of  the 
,  conflict,  served  five  years  as  a  soldier,  was  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill  and  at  the  surrender  of  Bnrgoyne; 
became  a  member  of  the  chorch,  served  her  as  deacon 
and  the  town  as  selectman  ;  kept  a  store  and  taveni, 
was  much  employed  in  settling  estates,  and  sustained 
through  a  long  life  a  high  character  for  responsibility, 
soundness  of  judgment .  and  integrity.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Whitney  June  24,  1784,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Daniel  Whitney,"  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time 
in  this  State.  In  1788  be  purchased  the  estate  of 
Captain  Amos  Coolidge  on  "  The  Plain,"  where  the 
store  above  mentioned  was  commenced  in  theyear  1800, 
and  has  been  kept  continuously  on  or  near  the  same 
'  site  by  Alpheus,  the  son  of  William,  and  by  Charles 
A.,  his  grandson.  Alpheus  Clark,  Esq.,  was  also 
prominent  in  the  service  of  the  town,  having  been 
town  clerk  and  treasurer  for  seventeen  years,  se- 
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lectman  for  !-ix  years  ;ia<l  Keprcseiit:itive  lo  the  Oen- 
eral  Court  for  four  yt-are.  He  w:us  al.so  a  ca|itain  in 
the  State  Militia.  He  married  Xnnry  Leland,  of 
Sberborn,  in  ISIO. 

Charles  A.  Clark  was  born  in  the  old  homestead 
July  4,  1829,  and  has  continued  to  reside  on  the  same 
spot,  although  the  original  bouse,  which  had  become  , 
very  old,  was  replaced  by  a  new  and  larger  one  in 
lS7fi.  A  lar^e  tarm  is  attached  and  has  been  increJUied  j 
by  several  additions  to  the  original  purchase  of  Dea- 
con William  Clark.  It  has  been  cultivated  and  im- 
proved by  the  three  generations  in  addition  to  their 
business  of  store-keeping. 

In  the  year  1SS8  Mr.  Clark  purchased  of  Hawes- 
Brothers  the  stock  and  trade  of  the  general  store  in  | 
the  Central  village,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  j 
many  years  by  his  brother,  George  Clark.    Since  that  j, 
time  he  has  conducted  business  at  both  places.   Like  j 
his  ancestors,  he  has  performed  duty  as  an  officer  of 
the  town,  having  served  as  selectman  six  years  ami 
a.saessor  five  years. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  18.52,  he  waa  married 
to  Martha  A.  Paul,  of  Sherborn. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
Q}  RLISLE. 

BV  SIDNEY  A.  liCLL. 

Carlisle  has  had  an  existence  peculiarly  its  own 
in  certain  respects,  inasmuch  as  it  existed  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Carlisle  for  a  little  less  than  two  and  a  half 
yeara,  then  ceased  to  exist  for  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty-four  years,  when,  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Court,  it  was  allowed  to  exist  again  as  a  district,  which 
state  of  things  continued  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  yeara,  when  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  with  thefuU  powers,  authority  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  town,  which  prerogative  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  to  the  present  date,  and  doubtless  will 
go  down  the  ages  with  at  least  all  the  prestige  with 
which  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  past  have 
endowed  it. 

The  original  corporation,  known  as  the  District  of 
Carlisle,  was  taken  wholly  from  the  territory  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Concord,  and  includ- 
ed in  part  a  considerable  portion  of  settled  territory 
known  as  the  Bloods'  Farms,  which  tract  of  land 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  brothers  John  and 
Robert  Blood,  partly  by  purchase  as  early  as  1650, 
and  partly  probably  by  descent  from  their  father. 

Robert  also  possessed  other  extensive  contiguous 
territory  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Major  Simon  Willard,  to  whom  the  General  Court 
of  the  Colony  had  granted  lands  as  a  reward  for  his 
eminent  public  services. 


-\tler  the  incorporation  of  Billerica,  in  l^iSS,  the 
Bloods,  whose  farms  adjoined  the  new  plantation, 
though  not  within  its  limits,  appear  to  have  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  that  town.ship. 

During  King  Philips  War  the  Bloods  sought 
refuge  in  Concord,  and  were  there  taxed  as  inhabit- 
ants;  but  on  their  petition. the  General  Court,  on  the 
9th  of  -May,  1(>78,  ordered  these  taxes  to  be  repaid 
them  without  charge  to  the  petitioners. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
troversy between  them  and  the  town  of  Concord, 
which  resulted,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1085,  in  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  by  which  the  "  Farms," 
which  had  heretofore  existed  as  a  "  peculiar,"  were 
acnexed  to  Concord,  upon  conditions  by  which  Rob- 
ert Blood,  Sr.,  his  heirs  and  a-ssigns,  were  exempted 
from  obligation  to  serve  in  any  town  office,  and  from 
ail  rates  excepting  such  as  shrmld  be  laid  for  repair- 
ing or  building  the  meeting-bouse. 

By  this  agreement  also  the  "  waste  lands  "  of  the 
Bloods  were  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  highways 
were  to  be  laid  out  to  and  from  the  town  for  their 
accommodation,  and  they  were  to  have  "meet  places 
assigned  to  them  in  the  meeting-house  "  in  Concord. 

No  express  reasons  for  granting  the  exemptions 
claimed  by  the  inhabitauts  of  the  territory  above 
named  have  been  found  in  the  State  archives,  but 
the  settlers  there  occupied  an  outpost  on  the  front- 
iers, and  were  remote  from  the  meeting-house  in  Con- 
cord Village,  from  which  they  were  separated  by  the 
Concord  River,  and  to  which  they  had  access  only 
over  roads  often  submerged,  or  otherwise  impassable. 
The  conjecture  is  not  unfounded  that  these  circum- 
stances furnished  sufficient  inducement  for  consent- 
ing to  their  enjoyment  of  these  special  privileges. 

As  early  as  December  18,  1732,  Jonathau  Blood, 
John  Parlin  and  twenty-six  others,  inhabitants  of  the 
northerly  part  of  Concord,  subscribed  to  an  agreement 
to  support  meetings  for  public  worship  at  the  house 
of  Joseph  Adams  ;  the  whole  amount  thus  subscribed 
was  £1S  4«. 

The  subscribers  appear  also  to  have  organized  as  a 
society,  to  have  chosen  a  clerk,  and  to  have  held 
meetings  for  prudential  affairs,  sometimes  at  the 
house  of  David  Parlin. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  held 
May  21,  1733,  a  vote  waa  passed  pursuant  to  an  arti. 
cle  in  the  warrant  upon  the  questions,  "  whether  the 
town  would  make  allowance  to  sundry  inhabitants  of 
the  north  part  of  Concord  to  support  preaching 
amongst  them  in  the  winter  season,  or  would  sett  off 
the  said  iuhabitants  to  be  a  separate  precinct,"  both 
of  whicii  were  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  preceding  petitions  presented  to  the  town  were 
doubtless  the  reosult  of  the  meetings  for  public  wor- 
ship held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Adams,  and  also  of 
the  advisory  meetings  held  at  the  house  of  David 
Parlin  and  elsewhere. 

Although  their  requests  had  not  been  granted,  an 
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agitation  had  been  started  which  gained  in  favor  and 
strength,  as  year  by  year  it  was  considered,  and  peri- 
odically brought  before  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Another  way,  however,  was  open  by  means  of  which 
me  petitioners  might  obtain  relief. 

The  following  year,  during  the  fourth  session  of  the 
Assembly,  a  petition  of  Benjamin  Stone  and  twenty- 
five  others  of  Concord,  doubtless  representing  the 
same  body  which  had  organized  for  public  worship 
in  the  winter  of  1732,  and  had  unsuccessfully  peti- 
tioned the  town  for  aid  in  the  spring  of  1733,  set- 
ting forth  the  distance  they  are  at  from  the  place  of 
public  worship  in  said  town,  and  praying  that  they 
may  be  erected  into  a  separate  precinct  by  the  bounds 
stated  in  the  petition,  was  read,  and  notice  thereof 
was  ordered  to  be  served  on  the  town  of  Concord,  re- 
turnable on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  next  May  ses- 
sion. 

This  petition  came  up  for  consideration  June  4, 
1734,  together  with  a  certificate  of  twenty-eight  other 
inhabitants  of  the  proposed  precinct,  showing  their  un- 
willingness to  be  a  part  of  the  precinct.  Also  in  the 
mean  time  the  town  of  Concord  had  chosen  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  be  present  at  the  heai'ing  and  give 
reasons  to  the  General  Court  why  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  should  not  be  granted.  Alter  considera- 
tion the  preponderance  of  opposition  prevailed,  and 
the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  dismissed. 

The  petitioners  had  now  been  twice  refused  their 
request,  each  time  by  a  different  tribunal  ;  but  at  a 
town-meeting  held  by  adjournment  March  7,  1737-38, 
and  called,  among  other  things,  "  to  see  if  the  town 
will  dismiss  Zechariah  Blood  and  others,  petitioners 
with  him,  from  Concord,  in  order  to  join  with  part  of 
Chelmsford  and  part  of  Billerica  to  make  a  separate 
township,"  and  to  hear  the  petition  of  Eleazer  Brown 
and  others  on  the  northwardly  side  of  Concord  River, 
"that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  the  north 
and  northerly  side  of  the  North  River,  so  called,  m^iy 
be  set  off  a  separate  township." 

The  inhabitants  refused  to  grant  the  latter  petition 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-six  to  twenty-six,  and  on  the 
former  petition,  "  the  town  saw  cause  not  to  act  at 
that  time,  for  that  a  greater  number  that  lived  within 
the  bounds  asked  for  appeared  against  the  wanting 
the  said  petition  than  appeared  for  it." 

Two  years  later,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1789-40,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Concord,  for  which  the 
twelfth  article  in  the  warrant  wa,s  "  to  hear  the  request 
of  Jonathan  Blood  aud  others,  of  the  northwardly  })art 
of  the  town  who  desire  to  be  set  off  to  be  a  separate 
precinct,  according  to  bounds  set  forth  in  their  peti- 
tion," the  town  refused  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
titioners. 

The  next  attempt  that  has  been  discovered  to  have 
any  portion  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Concord 
River  set  off  as  a  sejiarate  town  or  precinct,  was  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1746,  when  the  war.-ant  for  the  next 
town-meeting  contained  an  article  for  hearing  and 


considering  the  petition  of  John  Hartwell  and  others, 
then  to  be  laid  before  the  town  for  that  purpose. 

The  meeting  at  which  this  petition  was  considered 
was  held  May  20th  by  adjournment  from  the  12th, 
and  at  the  adjournment  the  petition  was  referred  to 
the  next  town-meeting. 

The  grounds  for  separation,  alleged  by  these  peti- 
tioners, were  "in  order  to  their  more  convenient 
coming  to  ye  publik  worship  of  God,  from  which 
they  are  many  times  many  of  them  hindered  by  ye 
Difficulty  of  passing  ye  river  in  times  of  flud  and  by 
ye  great  Distance  of  their  abood  from  ye  place  Nvbere 
ye  publike  worship  of  God  is  now  upheld." 

On  the  3d  of  November  of  the  same  year  the  war- 
rant for  the  town-meeting  to  be  held  on  the  17th 
contained  an  article  for  considering  the  petition  of 
John  Hartwell  and  others,  which  it  is  probable  was 
the  original  petition,  and  it  was  again  referred  to  the 
next  town-meeting. 

The  record  of  the  next  town-meeting,  held  by  ad- 
journment on  the  3d  of  March,  1747,  contains  no 
reference  to  this  petition. 

This  and  other  similar  applications  were  ineffec- 
tual until  the  year  1753,  when,  having  failed  to  get  a 
vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  consenting  to  their 
separation,  James  Chandler  and  forty-six  other  inhab- 
itants of  this  territory  (not,  however,  including 
Blood's  Farms)  appealed  to  the  General  Court  in  the 
following  petition,  which  was  read  in  the  House 
September  13,  1753,  and  notice  thereon  ordered  to  be 
served  on  the  town  ol'  Concord,  returnable  "  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  the  next  sitting  of  the  Court :  " 

"  To  HiH  Excellency  William  Shirley,  Esq'.,  Cap'.-Goniiral  and  Govei-nor- 
iri-Cliief  in  und  over  liis  MajeHtieal'rovlnceof  the  Muasaclinsetta  Bay 
in  New  England,  and  tti  the  TToii'»  His  MajeBtiee  fonnci!  anil  IToiiBn 
of  Represontativep  in  General  C'Diirt  Assembled.  ThePctit.inn  uf  tlio 
Inhabitants  of  the  Kortherly  Part  of  the  Town  of  Concord  Humbly 
Sheweth, 

*'Tliut  whereas  your  Fetitioneix  have  for  many  years  Past  atteniiod  witli 
onr  Families  on  Publiclt  worship  of  God  at  the  old  I'arish  in  said  Con- 
cord with  many  and  great  luconveniencles  by  Living  (many  of  ns)  tm 
Remote  therefrom,  tliero  is  a  great  Number  of  aged,  and  youngei  ly  I'or- 
sons  arc  very  Ii^recjuentiy  Necessarily  DotainJ  from  the  Publiclt  worship. 
Tliey  not  being  able  to  Travel  so  far  in  the  heat  of  Summer  without  Ex- 
posing their  health,  and  in  ye  winter  season  the  Days  lleingsoShortfhey 
Cannot  witho\it  a  great  Deal  of  Pains  and  Trouble  get  to  y  Place  of  Pub- 
lick  woi-ship  in  season  and  in  Case  they  tarry  till  tlie  times  of  Exercise 
is  over  tliey  Carinot  iteturn  to  their  Places  of  abode  till  Sometime  in  tlie 
ICvening.  whicli  greatly  Endangers  them  to  Sufiering  with  the  Cold,  and 
Particularly  in  times  of  floods  there  is  great  Nuaibera  (of  all  Sex)  ai  e 
obliged  to  Tarey  at  iiome  on  y  Sabbath,  altho  there  is  good  bridges  over 
the  Rivers  but  Cannot  Come  at  them,  all  which  Rend-n-s  ymir  Petition- 
ers' Case  very  DIfiicuIt. 

"  Your  Petitioners  therefore  Humbly  Pray  yonr  Kxcellencyand  Hon- 
ours would  take  our  Case  into  your  wise  Consideration  and  Grant  unto 
ua  a  Destrlct  under  such  Restrictions  and  Regulations  aa  your  Excel- 
lency &  Honours,  in  yonr  great  wisdom.  Shall  Thiulc  Pit, 

"  Including  all  within  the  Bounds  hereafter  mentioned  in  y»  Nortli- 
erly  Part  of  s^  Concord. 

"Beginning  at  ye  Corner  of  Ibe  Town,  Near  Joseph  I'ailin's,  tlien 
with  Acton  Line  to  where  it  Crosses  Nesholjy  Brook  (so-Called),  then 
Down  Said  Brook  to  the  River,  then  with  Said  River  till  it  Comes  to 
Blood's  I'arm  (ao-Called),  Then  Bounding  on  s''  Blood's  Farm  till  it 
Cornea  to  Billlraca  Line,  then  witli  Billlraca  Line  lo  tlio  Coj-ner  Hrst 
mentioned — and  your  Petitioneri;  Further  bege  Leave  to  Inform  your 
Excellency  and  Hon"  that  we  Ilaive  Pelitionoil  the  Town  of  Concord  to- 
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vntn  iiH  DfTiifl  II  DoHf.rli'.t  ;  Mul  tUoy  halvo  liiid  u  T()Wtl-Jni^('l.ing  Ioj'  Uuvt 
IMiriioRc,  hill,  l{(«riiHii(l  Hu  to  1)1)  ;  ilih]  wo,  iiH  III  Only  Hoiitiil,  .Sliull  ICvtii- 
I'lay,  .tc," 

Itofdre  lU'.l.ioii  wiiH  taken  on  the  above  petition  tlic 
luliabitantH  oT  the  town  of  (Joncord  paHHcd  a  vote, 
agreeing  "  that  tlio  inhabitants  of  the  Northerly  part 
of  tlie  Town  Sha,ll  and  May  have  all  the  Liberty  that 
the  Town  can  Grant  them,  to  Go  off  as  a  Separate 
Distriet  at  any  time  when  tliey  shall  Agree  or  (Jhoose 
so  to  do  by  the  following  boundH  ; 

"  Vizt — to  begin  at  Concord  R.iver  and  Run  streight 
to  Acton  Line  so  as  to  Run  across  the  Road  Leading 
to  Blood's  farm  and  across  Groton  Road  (so-called)  at 
Each  of  them  one  Mile  and  three  Quarters  from  the 
Meeting-House  upon  a  streight  line  and  then  to  be 
Bounded  on  Acton  and  Billerica  and  on  Concord 
River  to  where  it  began." 

Early  in  the  next  session  Jonathan  Blood  and 
twenty-seven  others  who  were  desirous  of  being  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  to  be  set  otf,  and  who  thought, 
with  many  others  who  lived  in  the  northerly  part  of 
said  town,  that  the  part  voted  to  be  sel  olf  was  too 
small,  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  asking 
tliat  the  grant  of  the  town  may  be  confirmed  with  a 
small  addition,  according  to  bounds  given,  which  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  bounds  included  in  the  act 
which  was  tinally  paa&ed,  making  a  district  of  the 
northerly  part  of  Concord  by  the  name  of  Carlisle,  and 
which  will  appear  later  on,  and  which  would  include 
Blood's  Farm  (so  called). 

In  the  mean  time  Jonathan  Brooks  and  twenty 
others,  who  lived  within  the  territory  described  in 
Chandler's  petition,  filed  their  objection  to  being 
"layed  off,"  in  any  sba])e,  according  to  that  request. 

A  committee  chosen  by  tlie  town  of  Concord  for  the 
purpose  also  appeared  and  presented  their  objections 
to  the  Chandler  petition,  some  of  whicli  were  as 
follows: 

"  That  wliile  tho  petitioners  Pray  for  a  part  uf  said  Town  to  be  sett  off 
OS  a  Dietrict  Coutaining  in  all  Six  tlionsanil  Nine  Hundred  and  Thirty 
aiiroB,  un  wliicli  are  upwards  uf  Eighty  Families  and  ie  in  the  most  valu- 
ahle  part  of  tho  town;  heing  the  inost  fertile  and  Profitable  laud,  and 
ContahiB  all,  or  almost  all  the  Lands  within  the  first  parish  in  Said  Town, 
Cajjalilo  of  Making  any  Nnw  or  additional  SottleinentR.  Whoroas  much 
of  tlie  Koniaiuing  jiart  is  Barron  and  unprofitable  pine  Land,  which 
never  can  ho  improved  to  any  advantage.  That  if  their  petition  should 
lie  Granted,  the  Bounds  mentioned  in  their  petition  which  Comes  witliin 
onelluiidred  aud  ninoty-foiir  llods  of  tho  meotiiig-nouse,  it  will  leave 
the  first  Parish  in  bad  situation  .t  tJircniiistancos,  and  will  make  Ihe 
Burden  vory  heavy  on  a  few  Persons,  wo  would  also  Obsoi  ve  that  the 
nillicnlly  in  Passing  the  Iliver  menlioned  in  tiicil  Petition  is  without 
Foundation,  tho  Town  Having  Lately  hecii  at  a  Great  Expenee  in  Rais- 
ing the  Oaiisey  and  Building  a  wide  wall  fur  people  to  travel  over  on 
foot  when  a  flood  Uovers  the  Causey.  And  said  Petitioners  in  their  I'eti- 
tloii  have  Left  out  and  made  no  mention  of  Blood's  Farm  (so  I'lilloil), 
which  ndjoyns  to  the  northerly  T*art  uf  Concord  and  Contains  about  One 
Thousand  Highl  Hundred  and  lifty  acres,  with  about  fifteen  fiiniilles 
thereon,  and  which  is  Accounted  a  part  of  Concord  and  live  tho  most 
Romota  from  tho  Publick  worship  of  any  belonging  to  the  town  and  are 
obliged  to  travell  through  that  Part  Petitioned  foi'  to  be  Sett  off  in  Order 
to  Get  to  the  Place  of  Pnbliclc  worship." 

For  these  and  various  other  reasons  which  seem  to 
be  plausible  and  just,  the  said  town  of  Concord  pro- 
tested against  the  latter-named  [letition  and  urged  the 


consistency  of  the  bounds  as  previously  noted,  whicli 
was  tlie  vote  of  the  town,  and  which  included  in  tlie 
aggregate  about  six  thousand  itnd  six  hundred  iicicH 
of  laud,  and  on  which  there  were  living  at  the  tinii', 
about  sixty  families,  "and  Room  Convenient  for  a 
CousidiMiible  inatiy  additional  settlements.  'J'liis  was 
thought  by  the  Inhabitants  of  tiie  Tov/ti  at  their  said 
meeting  to  be  rts  much  as  they  (Jon Id  Sjiiire  without 
iniinifest  Injustice  to  the  Remiiining  I'art,  and  to  be 
as  Jjarge  as  the  Petitioners  and  Others  Concerned 
Could  Reasonably  desire  and  what  was  thought  to  be 
SufKcicnt  to  satisfie  them  although  Something  less 
than  they  asked  for,"  but  in  referring  to  the  Jonathan 
Blood  ]ietition,  which  it  is  claimed  would  take  in 
about  five  families  more  than  the  town  voted  to  them, 
jio  objection  would  be  made. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1753,  the  above  answer, 
together  witli  the  petition  to  which  it  relates,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee  to  which  had  been  re- 
ferred the  above  i)etition  of  Blood  and  others. 

Another  petition,  signed  by  John  Hartwell  nnd 
forty-two  others  (all  but  twelve  of  whom  were  signers 
to  the  above  petition  of  James  Chandler  and  others), 
which  had  been  read  in  the  House  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, was  referred  to  the  same  committee. 

The  petition  of  John  Hartwell  and  others  was  an- 
tagonistic to  the  petition  of  Jonathan  Blood  and 
others,' which  they  pray  the  General  Court  not  to 
grant,  for  the  reasons,  as  they  allege,  "your  Petitioner, 
humbly  Conceive  is  for  No  other  end  But  to  Defeat 
your  Petitioners  in  their  Proceedings  in  that  affairs 
and  Likewise  we  think  that  what  they  Petition  for — 
is  no  ways  suflicient  to  Carry  on  Such  a  work." 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  joint  committee  sub- 
mitted a  written  report,  dated  the  13tb,in  which  they 
stated  that  they  found  "  such  an  uneasiness  and  dis- 
agreement amongst  the  parties,  that  they  reported  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  petitions  and  answers  be  re- 
ferred to  the  next  sitting  of  this  Court,  for  further 
consideration  unless  the  parties  should  before  thnt 
time  accommodate  their  dilliculties  among  them- 
selves." This  report  wtis  acct'[ited,  and  the  petitions, 
etc.,  were  referred  accordingly. 

During  the  following  winter  and  spring,  until  liile 
in  March,  the  joint  committee  appear  to  have  liiul 
this  businessstill  in  charge,  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  the  itetitioncrs  and  reuiou- 
strants,  and  in  the  Slate  archives  there  are  preserved 
six  dillcrent  petitions  and  reports  addressed  to  this 
committee  during  this  period. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fourth  session  (March  28, 
1754)  the  foregoing  papers  were  read  again  in  Council 
an<l  referred  to  the  same  committee,  on  which  were 
sidistitutcd  two  new  names,  because  of  the  absence  of 
two  of  the  original  committee,  with  orders  to  "hear 
the  parties  and  report  what  they  judge  proper  for  this 
Court  to  do  thereon  as  soon  as  may  be." 

The  committee  as  thus  changed  completed  their 
report  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  were  of  the  "  Opinion 
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that  the  Prayer  of  the  Petition  of  Jon'  Blood  & 
others  the  Inhabitauta  of  the  Northly  part  of  Concord 
be  so  far  granted  as  that  they  be  sett  off  and  made  a 
separate  District,"  by  certain  bounds  named  in  their 
report,  which  are  nearly  identical  with  those  named 
in  the  petition  of  said  Jonathan  Blood,  and  included 
Blood's  Farm,  so  called. 

On  the  11th  this  report  was  accepted  and  an  order 
was  passed  b}^  both  branches  in  concurrence,  "  that 
the  petitioners  have  liberty  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  12th  the  following  bill,  which 
made  the  First  District  of  Carlisle,  was  read  twice 
and  passed  to  be  engrossed  in  Council,  and  sent  down 
to  the  House  for  concurrence,  where  it  had  its  first, 
and  second  reading  the  same  day,  and  ou  the  13th 
was  passed  in  concurrence,  to  be  engrossed  with  two 
amendments  which  were  concurred  in  by  the  Council- 

On  the  IGth  it  was  passed  to  be  enacted,  and  was 
consented  to  by  William  Shirley,  Governor,  April  19, 
1754. 

The  following  is  the  act  as  finally  passed  : 

"An  act  for  dividing  the  town  of  Concord  and  making  a  district  of 
Uie  northerly  part  thereof  by  the  name  of  Carlisle. 

"  WltercM,  the  itibabitiinta  of  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  of  Con 
cord,  by  reaBOU  of  their  being  remote  from  the  place  of  the  puhlick 
worship  of  God,  have  petitioned  thia  court  to  he  setoff  a  separate  district 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governonr,  Council  and  liouse  of  lleprcaenta- 
tivee  [Sect.  1]  that  the  northerly  jmrt  of  the  town  of  Concord  within  the 
following  bounds,  vii.,  beginning  at  Concord  River,  at  the  nioutli  ot 
KAlph's  Brook,  ao  called,  and  running  westerly  to  a  white-oak  tree,  on 
or  by  the  highway  on  the  easterly  side  of  Hunt's  Hill,  otherwise  called 
(travel  Hill  ;  thence  still  westerly  to  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  in  the 
highway,  about  four  rods  northerly  of  Daniel  Cole's  barn,  and  so  ex- 
tending on  a  streight  line  to  a  way  a  little  westerly  of  Hichard  Tem- 
ple's boose,  and  then  running  northerly,  by  said  way  which  leads 
toward  Acton  Line,  til!  it  comes  to  Benjamin  Temple's  land  ;  thence 
ninbing  to  .\cton  line,  so  as  to  tnke  into  the  new  district  the  said  Benja- 
min Temple's  land,  and  from  thence,  bounded  on  Acton  and  Billcricw, 
QOtill  it  com6s  to  Concord  River,  taking  in  Itlood's  Farm,  so  called  ;  and 
then  on  Concord  Kiver  to  where  the  line  firbt  began,  be  and  hereby  is 
let  ofT  from  the  said  town  of  Concord,  and  erected  into  a  separate  dis- 
trict by  the  name  of  Carlisle  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  do  the 
daties  that  are  required,  and  he  vested  with  all  the  powers,  priviledges 
tod  immuoitiee  which  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  within  this  province; 
do,  or  by  law  ought  to,  enjoy,  excepting  only  the  privilege  of  chusing  it 
repreeentative  to  represent  them  in  the  great  and  general  couii,  chusing 
of  whom  the  InhabiLaDte  of  said  district  shall  join  with  the  Inbabilants 
of  the  town  of  Concord,  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  and  also  iu  paying 
•aid  repreaentiLtive  ;  and  that  the  town  of  Concord,  as  often  as  they  shall 
call  a  meeting  for  the  choice  of  a  representative,  shall  give  seasonable 
DOtice  to  the  clerk  of  said  diatrict  for  the  time  being  of  the  time  and 
place  of  aaid  meeting,  to  the  end  that  the  said  district  may  joyn  them 
therein  ;  and  the  clerk  of  said  district  shall  set  up,  iu  some  pnblick  place 
in  eaid  district,  a  notification  thereof  accordingly,  provided,  neverUieUutB, 
the  said  district  shall  pay  their  proporUonabte  part  of  all  such  town, 
county,  pariah  and  province  charges  as  are  already  assessed,  in  like 
manner  as  though  this  act  had  never  been  made. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted, 

"  [Sect  i]  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  district  shall,  from  time  to 
timfe,forever  hereafter,  pay  their  proportionable  part  of  the  charge  of  keep- 
ing in  good  repair  the  great  North  Bridge,  so  called,  over  Concord  Iti  ver  ; 
and  that  James  Minot,  Esq.,  is  hereby  impowered  to  issue  his  warrant, 
directed,  to  some  principal  inhabitant  in  said  district,  requiring  him  to 
*  warn  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  town  af- 
fairs, to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  therein  set  forth,  to 
cbuse  all  such  officers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  manage  the  affairs  of  saiil 
district." 

Now  the  petitioners  have  succeeded  in  getting 
their  request  granted,  and  a  vexatious  problem  of 


over  twenty  years'  standing  has  been  finally,  and  we 
may  suppose  amicably,  settled.  The  district  of  Car- 
lisle is  established,  as  far  as  action  by  the  General 
Court  is  concerned,  and  a  glance  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  past  would  justify  the  assertion  in  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  petitions  and  remon- 
strances presented  to  this  body,  the  multiplicity  of 
which  tended  to  show  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  living  within  the  bounds 
of  the  district,  that  the  tjuestion  was  one  requiring 
discretion  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  patience,  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  its  adjustment. 

The  warrant  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  act  was 
granted  and  read  as  follows: 

"  These  are,  therefore,  in  hip  mnjestyes  NuniB  to  lUquire  mr.  John 
Green,  un  inhtibitaut  in  s'*  District,  to  warn  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said 
District,  qualified  by  Law  to  vote  in  Town  ufluiis,  to  meet  at  the  Dwelling 
House  of  mr.  Joseph  Adams  in  s**  District,  uti  Friday,  the  tliiid  Day  of 
may  next,  at  one  of  the  Clock  in  llie  after  noon,  in  order  to  transact  tho 
affairs  above  mentioned,  tfec. 

"  Here  of  Fail  not.  Given  under  my  hand]  and  Seal,  at  concord,  April 
y»  26,  and  in  Twenty-Seventh  year  of  iiis  majestys  Itaign,  Anno  Domini 
1764. 

'*  jAnlE.S  MlNOTT,  JUB^  of  Pacis." 

The  warrant  as  returned  at  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  bears  the  following  endorsement: 

"  Jliddilsex  SS.,  fllay  IJ"',  175-1.  In  observance  of  this  warrant  1  have 
warned  and  Giveen  Notice  to  all  tho  ratable  inhabittmco  Livoing  in  Car- 
lisle to  meett  at  the  tim  and  Place  within  mentioned. 

"John  GiiEEN." 

The  house  of  Joseph  AdauiK,  where  this  first  town- 
meeting  was  held,  it  will  be  noted,  was  the  same 
place  at  which  Jonathan  Blood,  John  Parlin  and 
twenty-six  others,  inhabitants  of  the  northerly  part 
of  Concord,  had  subscribed  to  an  agreement  to  sup- 
port meetings  for  public  worship,  as  early  as  1732, 
and  is  still  in  existence,  although  having  been  some- 
what remodeled  within  a  few  years,  being  the  same 
premises  lately  owned  by  the  Amos  Melvin  heirs, 
and  more  recently  conveyed  to  Mr.  Willard  White, 
and  is  located  in  Concord,  a  few  rods  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  Carlisle,  on  the  main  road  from  Car- 
lisle to  Concord. 

The  meeting  organized  by  the  choice  of  Jonathan 
Puffer  for  moderator,  and  elected  the  following  ofli- 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  District  Clerk,  John 
Hartwell  ;  Selectmen,  John  Hartwell,  John  Green, 
Joseph  Adams,  Jonathan  Pufferand  William  Fletcher; 
Constables,  Ephraim  Farrar  and  John  Blood,  Jr.  ; 
Treasurer,  Deacon  Ephraim  Brown;  Tithingman, 
Daniel  Raymond  ;  Surveyors  of  Highways,  Thomas 
Hodgman  and  Kpliraim  Melvin;  Fence-viewers,  Jo- 
siahHodgman,  and  David  Melvin  ;  Hog-reeves,  John 
Hodgman,  Samuel  Laughton,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Ball  and 
Jonathan  Palmer.;  Deer  Officers,  Jonathan  Farrar 
and  Robert  Melvin ;  Sealer  of  Leather,  Thomas  Davis. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  twenty  district 
meetings  which  occurred  consecutively  in  a  little  less 
than  two  and  a-half  years,  all  of  which  were  warned 
by  the  constable  serving  notice  personally,  and  were 
held  at  private  residences  in  various  parts  of  the  dis- 
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trict,  wliorovor  convenience  find  jusLico  to  the  voters, 
as  roganlH  distiuice  to  be  traveled,  alioiild  from  time 
to  time  iiiiliciite. 

Tiio  second  meeting  wuh  lield  ill,  the  lioime  of  Mr. 
.lolin  (treen,  in  tlio  easterly  ptui,  oftlie  district,  'I'ues- 
dfty,  May  2]st,  eighteen  days  idlei-  tlie  former  meeting, 
and  the  first  article  in  the  warrant  wiis  as  fallows: 

"To  see  what  method  they  will  comiu  to  to  I'erfix 
a  Place  to  set  a  meetting  Jloiise  for  the  rnbliclc  wor- 
ship of  God  a  raonngs  ns,  etc."  The  above  articde 
may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  what  appeared  in 
most  of  tlie  succeeding  warrants  ;  for  of  the  twenty 
meetings  referred  to  above,  the  warrants  for  seventeen 
of  the  number  called  for  action  in  some  shape  relative 
to  locating  a  place  for  building  a  house  for  public 
worship. 

The  prominent  idea  aii])eared  to  be  to  locate  the  spot 
as  near  the  centre  of  tlie  district  as  possible,  and  several 
surveys  of  the  district  were  made  to  determine  this 
location. 

\'"ariou3  placo^s  were  selected  by  as  many  different 
parties  as  being  proper  places  for  erecting  the  build- 
ing, and  district  meetings  were  called  for  the  consid- 
eration of  each  one  of  these  locations,  the  more  prom- 
inent of  which  were  as  follows  :  "  The  Easterly  cor- 
ner of  Dea.  Ephraim  Brown's  land,  near  Capt.  Abi- 
jah  Brown's  paster,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Buttrick's  plain 
and  Poplar  Hill."  On  the  two  latter-named  locations 
the  district  voted  to  build,  and  went  so  far  as  to  pre- 
pare a  part  of  the  timber  and  have  it  teamed  to  the 
location  on  Poplar  Hill,  which  location  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  at  the  right  of  what  is  known  at  the 
present  day  as  the  old  Concord  road,  and  near  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Estabrook  place,  but 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pasturing  cattle,  and  is  only  disiinguished  by 
the  ruins  of  what  waa  formerly  the  cellar,  no  building 
having  covered  the  same  for  many  years  past.  This 
timber  was  never  used,  but,  tradition  informs  us,  was 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  spot  until  it  decayed. 

Since  the  district  had  thus  far  been  unsuccessful 
within  themselves  in  deciding  upon  a  satisfactory  lo- 
cation for  building  the  meeting-house,  it  was  voted  at 
a  district  meeting  held  Wednesday,  October  30,  1754, 
at  the  house  of  William  Fletcher,  "that  they  will 
chuse  a  commeette  out  of  Town  to  view  the  District 
and  perfix  a  Place  for  us  to  build  a  meeting-House 
for  the  Publick  worship  of  God  amonngs  us."  This 
committee  consisted  of  three  members,  as  follows  : 
Lieutenant  John  Varnum,  of  Dracut ;  Lieutenant 
Jonas  Prescott,  of  Westford,  and  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Dakin,  of  Sudbury  ;  said 'committee  came  on  to  the 
ground  and  performed  their  duty,  for  which  they  were 
paid  the  aggregate  amount  of  two  pounds  and  eigh- 
teen shillings. 

At  the  very  next  district  meeting,  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  James  Russell  on  Wednesday,  January  1, 
17r)r),  l.he  warrant  contained  but  one  article,  which 
was  as  follows  : 


"To  see  whether  the  District  will,  by  ther  vote, 
lCxsei)t  of  the  Place  to  build  a  meeting-HouHO  for  the 
I'liblick  worship  of  God  amoiigs  us,  which  the  com- 
mittee chosen  by  us  has  Perlixt  for  that  end,"  etc., 
which,  when  [)ut  to  vote,  was  pa,Hsed  in  the  negalive. 

Next  ociairred  the  second  annual  district  meeting, 
held  March  H,  1  Tf).'),  at  which  the  Ibllowing  ollicers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  District  Ulerk, 
John  Hartwell;  Selectmen,  .lohn  Hartwell,  Jonathan 
PulT'er  and  John  Green;  Constables,  Timothy  Wil- 
kins  and  Daniel  Raymond  ;  Treasurer,  Deacon  Eph- 
raim Brown  ;  Surveyors  of  Highways,  Siinoji  Blood 
and  Simon  Hartwell;  Fence-viewers,  John  Barrett 
and  Jacob  1^'arrar  ;  Tithingnuin,  .Toseph  .Adiims  ;  Hog- 
reeves,  Abraham  Temple,  John  Parlin,.lr.,  Benjamin 
Hodgman  and  Ezra  Blood  ;  Sealer  of  Leather,  Thomas 
Davis. 

After  holding  several  more  district  meetings  and 
trying  in  vaiu  to  settle  the  disputed  (juestion  among 
themselves  of  ioc'atii;;;  a  place  for  a  mcetirig-house,  a 
meeting  was  finally  called  at  the  house  of , lohn  Hart- 
well for  Tuesday,  July  29,  1755,  and  in  the  warrant 
for  said  meeting  tlie  third  article  to  be  acted  upon 
was  as  follows : 

"  To  See  if  the  District  will  chouse  a  commeette  to 
Petition  the  great  and  General  Court  to  send  up  a 
commeettee  to  Perfix  a  Place  for  us  to  build  a  meet- 
ting  House  on,  etc." 

Action  on  the  above  article  resulted  in  choosing  a 
committee  of  five  residents  of  the  district  and  instruct- 
ing them  to  jietition  the  General  Court  as  above.  If 
this  petition  was  ever  jiresented,  the  town  records  do 
not  show  that  the  General  Court  ever  sent  the  com- 
mittee petitioned  for,  and  the  records  of  the  next  dis- 
trict meeting — held  Tuesday,  January  27, 175G,  nearly 
six  months  later — would  indicate  that  nothing  had 
been  done  in  the  mean  time,  for  on  this  date  the  dis- 
trict voted  that  "  they  will  build  a  meetiug-House  for 
the  Publick  worship  amongs  us,  and  that  the  district 
will  Perfix  a  I'lace  for  to  build  a  meetling-House  on," 
which  latter  duty  was  referred  to  the  next  meeting, 
which  was  held  February  3,  1756,  at  the  "  house  of 
Jonathan  Hodgman,  which  was  Cajit.  Eleazer  Mel- 
vin's."  Here  it  was  voted  that  "  the  District  will 
Build  a  meettiog-House  on  Ciijit.  .fonatbaii  Buttrick's 
Plain,  about  ten  Rods  southerly  from  a  stake  setup 
By  Simon  Davis  and  others."  A  committee  of  five 
were  chosen  to  attend  to  the  building,  and  were  "Di- 
rected to  Provid  timber  for  a  House  about  as  Large  as 
Stow  meeting-House  is." 

The  next  district  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Ephraim  Melvin,  Monday,  March  1,  175G  ;  the  first 
article  in  the  warrant  to  be  acted  on  was:  "To  Chuse 
Necessary  District  ofRcers  For  the  year  ensuing."  Jon- 
athan Pufi'er,  whom  it  will  be  remembered  was  moder- 
atoratthe  first  district  meeting,  was  elected  to  the  same 
office  at  this  their  third  and  last  annual  meeting  for 
choice  of  officers.  The  following  is  the  list  of  officers 
elected  :  District  Clerk,  Benjamin  Brown  ;  Selectmen, 
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Benjamin  Brown,  William  Fletcher  and  John  Green  ; 
Constables,  John  Melvin  and  John  Green  ;  District 
Treasurer,  Deacon  Ephraim  Brown  ;  Surveyors  of 
Highways,  Jacob  Farrar  and  Thomas  Browu,  Jr.  ; 
Fence-viewers,  Oliver  Farrar  and  Jonathan  Harris  ; 
Tithinemen,  ^iauuiel  Heald  and  John  Barrett;  Hog- 
reeves,  John  Parlin,  John  Laughton,  Ephraim  Smith 
and  Jonathan  Buttrick ;  Sealer  of  Leather,  Thomas 
Drtvis  :  Deer-reef,  Jonathan  Farrar. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of 
fifty  jjonnds,  lawful  money,  toward  defraying  the  cost 
of  building  a  house  for  public  worship;  also  a  com- 
mittee of  three  were  chosen  to  purchase  two  acres  of 
land  of  Captain  Jonathan  Buttrick  to  build  a  meeting- 
house on.  Whether  this  land  was  purchased  or  not 
does  not  appear,  but  another  district  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Davis,  inn-holder,  Tuesday, 
April  6th,  following,  at  which  the  following  vote  was 
passed,  viz.  : 

"Voted  on  the  Third  Article  and  chose  Major 
John  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Hopkinton,  Colonel  William 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  and  Jlnjor  Ephraim 
Curtis,  Esq.,  of  Sudbury,  a  Committee  to  view  All 
Circumstances  of  the  District  and  Prefix  a  place  for 
Seting  up  a  house  for  the  Publick  wor.sliip.'  Also  a 
committee  of  four  residents  of  the  district  were 
chosen  to  entertain,  instruct  and  assist  the  latter- 
named  committee. 

The  committee,  having  completed  theiruiulertaking. 
made  a  report  to  the  district,  which  was  accepted  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Davis,  inn- 
holder,  Thursday,  June  24,  1756.  The  report  was  as 
follows: 

"  CAltLiSI.K,  .llUlti  2,  1750. 

•*  Pursuant  to  a  vote  of  tlie  District  of  Cdrliale  of  tlit  28111  of  April 
lut,  and  at  liie  Ilt^ijiii-dt  uf  u  Coiinnittoe  duly  ii|ip<iiiileil  hy  the  h''  Dieitrirt 
of  CarlUle,  we,  the  tmbacribera,  liave  jncf  Hf  Iiisfrit  t  arjd  vieweil  Ihr; 
whole  of  DIfltrict  iu  order  to  find  out  tlie  moBt  Convoiileut  Place  to 
Pat  a  House  for  the  Publlcb  wor&hip  of  God,  And  tu  coiiBlder  all  the 
circijuut^nckfl  of  eaiil  District,  which  wehave  Bono  and  lieaid  all  I'arties 
concerned  and  Duly  Ci.nnidered  their  Pleas  and  allegations  with  the  rir- 
cumstancea,  And  are  of  oppinion  that  the  most  convenient  Place  to  Seta 
House  for  the  Publick  worship  of  God  in  Said  District  is  South  41  Degrees 
West  twenty  six  poles  to  a  Black  oak  tree  froju  it  beep  of  stones  on  a  Hill 
Called  Poplar  Hill  and  ^roru  the  Centre  of  Angles  which  is  oni-  .Tudgo- 
neut, — AH  which  we  Humbly  Subiuitt." 

'*  JOHK  JoNtg, 

WILLI.4U  Lauuenck,  CtoiiiimVfee." 
EpiiBAiit  OunTis,  ) 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  "voted  and  agreed  to 
Purchase  two  acras  of  Land  (in  a  convenient  form) 
at  the  Place  Prefixed  for  Setting  up  a  House  for  the 
Public  Worship."  Aud  a  committee  of  three  were 
chosen  to  carry  oat  the  provisions  of  said  vote. 

While  a  sufficient  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  favored  the  plan  as  set  forth  above,  to 
vote  its  acceptance,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discouragement  seems  to  have  pervaded  others,  for  a 
petition  bearing  date  the  same  aa  that  of  the  meeting 
last  called  was  presented  to  the  selsctmen,  and  by 
them  disregarded,  which  resulted  in  its  being  finally 
placed  in  the  bands  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 


caused  action  by  the  district  to  be  taken  upon  it.  The 
petition  was  aa  follows  : 

"  To  the  Sdlt^ctnien  uf  the  bialrict  of  Oarliiile,  Geittn  : 

**  We  tile  Subscribers  being Soncible  of  the  GreatDilticultiea  we  Labour 
under  aud  the  Great  Hurdbliipa  we  are  unavoidably  Exposed  to  if  we  are 
oblig'd  under  Such  Circniiistancea  aa  we  are  in  at  Present  tu  Build  a 
nieetlng-ITouse  A  Settle  a  iiiiniator  &  Pay  for  highways  that  will  he 
Nesseaary  tu  accnnimodnte  the  Inhabitants  If  wo  Proceed  according  to  the 
Design  of  being  Set  oft',  the  Situation  of  the  District  being  Such  that  hut 
a  Snitill  Part  of  the  Inliabitauts  Can  be  niiicb  better  accomuiodated  to 
the  Politick  worship  in  any  Place  (hat  has  been  Proposed  than  tliey  are 
to  the  Town  uf  Concord. 

*'  Therefore  Gent"  We  Desire  that  you  would  Call  a  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict as  soon  as  Can  or  nmy  be  to  See  if  the  District  will  agree  by  their 
vote  to  Petition  the  General  Court  that  S'^  District  may  he  Setback  to  Ihe 
Town  of  Concord  with  all  our  Former  Priviledges,  and  Chuse  a  Commit- 
tee for  that  Purpose. 

Carlisle,  June  ii4,  1756. 
"  Ephhaim  Mklvin,  Jonathan  Harris, 

DAVin  Whittakkii,  John  Lauoiiton, 

PniNEAS  Blood,  Ei'KRaim  Stow, 

AfiEAHA&i  Temple,  Bamhei.  Lauuhton, 

EeilEAlM  WllITTAItEE,  JONATHAN  POFFEU, 

SAnlUEL  RO'ITRII  K,  Jr." 

In  response  to  the  above  petition,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings explain  themselves  : 

"  Middlesex,  ss.  To  Mr.  Eijliraim  Farrar,  one  of  the  Constables  for  the 
District  of  Carlisle  in  Said  County  greeting: 

**  Whereas  Complaint  hath  been  made  to  nie,  Tbu>  Whiting  KtnY,  one  oi 
bis  Majesties  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Said  County  by  Ephraim  flleh  iu 
and  others,  Inhabitants  of  Said  District  of  Carlisle,  that  a  nieeting  of  Said 
District  is  NoccBaary  and  that  their  Iteqnnat  thereof  Imtli  been  Laid  bo- 
lore  the  Selectmen  for  said  District :  Who  unreasonably  Reruso  to  (Jail  a 
meel.ng  of  Said  luhahitanis  ul  Carlisle  afore^d,  whirh  llofusal  having 
been  made  appear  to  me. 

' — ^  ^  '*  You  are  therefore  hereby  Renuired  In  his  Majesties  Name 
■j  SEAL.  >■  to  give  Notice  to  all  the  ratable  luhabitaiilB  of  Said  Carlisle 

' — , — '  to  meet  at  the  Dwelling  IIouho  of  Mr.  IJavld  ^VIllttaker  in 
Said  Carlisle  on  Wednesday,  Ihe  It'ouiiccnlli  Ilay  of  July  Iviin  aut,  at  Fuiii 
of  the  clock  In  the  after  Noon  to  Consider  and  act  on  the  l''ol lowing  ar- 
ticles viz' 

"  1  To  Chuse  a  moderator  For  Said  Me<;tljig, 

•  ■2ii'iiy  To  See  if  the  District  will  agree  by  their  vote  to  Petition  llio 
great  and  fieneral  Court  to  tie  Laid  Iiack  to  the  Town  of  Concord  with 
all  their  Former  Prevetedgea.  &  Chuse  u  Committee  ll'ur  that  Purpose. 

**  And  nialie  Return  of  this  warrant  to  tlio  Clerk  of  Said  District  oj' 
Some  one  of  the  Selectmen  for  Said  District  on  or  before  tlie  afore  Saiil 
Fourteenth  Day  of  July  with  your  Doings  therein  ;  here  of  l^ail  not  aa 
you  will  answer  your  Neglect  at  the  Peret  of  the  Law  in  that  Case  Pro- 
vided. Given  under  my  liand  and  Seal  at  Concord  Ihe  Seventh  Day  of 
July  in  y"  aotb  year  of  hla  majesties  Iteign  Aniifjue  Domini — 1750. 

"  Tuo»  VVnrriNu,  .J«  :  of  P-." 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  aud  place 
named  in  the  foregoing  warrant.  Jonathan  Putter 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  action  taken  upon 
the  second  article,  is  recorded  as  follows  : 

"Voted,  That  They  will  Petition  the  great  and  (}en- 
eral  Court  that  the  whole  of  the  District  of  Carlisle  be 
Returned  Back  to  the  Town  of  Concord  with  all  their 
Former  Privileges.  And,  also,  that  None  of  the  In- 
habitants be  Set  ofi"  again  into  a  Separate  Town, 
District  or  Precinct,  Excepting  Such  as  Shall  here- 
after Sign  a  Petition  to  the  great  and  General  Court 
to  be  set  off. 

"  Mr.  William  Fletcher  enter'^  his  Decent  against 
th  abov  s''  vote. 

"Voted  that  Mess".  John  Barrett,  Jonathan  Piifler 
and  Dan"  Raymond  be  a  Committee  to  Petition  the 
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great  and  geiionil  Court  For  the  PiirposcH  nbovo  incii- 
tioiicd." 

Two  diHtrict  incetiiigs  were  HuccuBHivcly  (tailed  iipifli 
ii  spocJal  petition  of  .lolin  Hartwell  nnd  otliers,  tlie 
first  Cor  Monday,  July  20tli,  and  tiie  Hecond  Cor  Mon- 
day, August  !),  )7ti(),  in  tlie  warrant  for  eacli  oC  which 
the  Collowing  article  appeared,  which  seems  at  least 
to  have  been  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  viz.,  "  To  See  if  the  DiHtrict  will  agree  to 
Dismiss  the  Oommittee  that  was  Chosen  at  a  meeting 
at  M'.  David  Whittaker'ti,  for  to  Petition  the  great 
and  General  Court  to  be  Laid  back  to  the  Town  of 
Concord."  On  each  occasion  the  consideration  of  the 
article  resulted  in  the  district  passing  a  vote  in  the 
negative,  and  the  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose 
presented  their  petition  to  the  General  Court,  where 
it  was  first  read  and  considered  August  12,  1756,  and 
notice  thereof  was  ordered  to  be  served  on  the  town  of 
Concord,  returnable  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  next 
October  session. 

Accordingly  on  the  return  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Concord,  having  voted  in  the  mean  time  (September 
28th,  at  a  general  town-meeting,  duly  warned  for  the 
purpose),  "  first  not  to  choose  a  committee  to  oppose 
this  petition,  and  second  that  they  would  receive  the 
district  back  agreeable  to  their  petition,"  the  follow- 
ing order  was  passed  : — 

"  In  CouDcil,  rjctober  0,  llCyf],  Read  again,  aud  U  appearhiy;  that  the 
Pet"  Itad  served  ttie  Town  of  noiicord  with  a  Copy  of  the  Pet"  who 
have  made  no  answer  to  the  same,  Tlierefoie  tjrdered,  that  tlie  Prayer 
of  tlie  Petition  bo  granted  aud  that  the  Inhabit"'"  of  the  District  of  Car- 
lisle, togotlior  witli  their  ISstatos,  bo  annex' J  l:o  tlie  Town  of  Concord, 
agreeable  to  their  Pet",  there  to  do  duty  aud  enjoy  Priviledge  accord- 
ingly. 

"  Sent  ilown  for  Conctn  rance.  Tiios.  (~!LARJi-T;,  Dply.  Sc<-r{f. 

"  In  tlie  IIouBe  of  Rep"",  Oct'  H,  1756.    Head  aud  Concur'd.  All". 

"  RoiAND  Cotton,  Cler  Pro  Tempe. 
"  CouBented  to.  S.  Pllll'S." 

A  difliculty  was  now  encountered  in  the  extinct 
district,  which  called  again  for  the  interposition  of  the 
Legislature.  While  the  district  no  longer  had  an  ex- 
istence as  a  responsible  corporation,  there  were  a 
number  of  individual  claims  against  it  which  de- 
manded settlement,  and  in  order  that  this  might  be 
accomplished,  application  was  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, which' resulted  in  an  order  being  passed  January 
II,  1757,  granting  the  assessors,  constables  aud  district 
treasurer,  chosen  at  the  last  annual  meeting  for  choice 
of  district  oflicers,  to  make  all  the  necessary  assess- 
ment collections  and  payments  within  the  limits  of 
the  late  district  as  would  be  required  to  ma.ke  full 
settlement  of  all  just  claims  against  the  same. 

Thus  the  affairs  were  finally  settled,  and  the  moth- 
er town  of  Concord,  like  the  parent  of  the  "  prodigal 
son,"  gladly  received  back  to  herself  her  penitent 
offspring. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  district, 
which,  having  existed  as  such  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  years,  was  what  proved  to  be  the  |)erplexing  duty 
of  "Prefixing"  a  place  on  which  to  build  a  house  for 
public  worship.    Meeting  after  meeting  of  the  inha.b- 


itaii(«  of  the  district  had  been  called,  and  plans  of 
various  kinds  had  been  resorted  to  with  the  hope 
that  unil^y  of  desire  and  action  might  be  the  result; 
but  Hucli  was  not  the  case,  and  a  spirit  of  diHsa-lisfac- 
tion  and  diHcouragement  [jcrvaded  the  district  to  such 
an  extent  that  iJiey  longed  for  the  jieacc  and  freedom 
of  circumstances  that  they  enjoyed  previous  to  being 
set  off  as  a  distinct  corporation. 

During  the  existence  of  the  district  three  sets  of 
officers,  as  already  noted,  had  been  chosen,  and  sums 
of  money  raised  for  various  purposes  beside  actual 
necessities — for  instance,  some  for  keeping  school  for 
"reading  and  writing,"  some  to  support  preaching, 
which,  although  they  had  no  building  especially  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God,  yet  they  made  provi- 
sion and  had  jjublic  worship  at  the  private  residences 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  as  circumstances 
and  ability  allowed.  During  the  existence  of  the  ex- 
tinct district  the  inhabitants  appeared  several  times 
before  the  (.ienoral  Court  with  petitions,  which  were 
unsuccessful,  and  therefore  have  not  been  mentioned 
in  their  proper  place.  But  after  their  being  fina[ly 
set  back  to  the  town  of  Concord,  no  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  settlement  thereby  eflected  occurred  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  years  ;  but  application  was  made  to 
the  General  Court  at  the  first  session  in  1772-73,  by 
certain  inhabitants  of  Concord,  Billerica,  Chelmsford 
and  Acton  living  near  together,  aud  far  distant  from 
the  place  of  public  worship  in  their  respective  towns, 
who  prayed  that  they  might  be  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate town  or  district  according  to  certain  bounds  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  and  which  would  include  in 
all  about  seventy-six  families,  and  that  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature  might  be  appointed  at  the  expense 
of  the  petitioners  to  view  their  situation  and  circum- 
stances, and  render  their  decision  in  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  the  plan.  The  petitioners  alleged,  as 
reasons  for  their  prayer,  the  distance  that  many  of 
them  lived  from  the  regular  places  of  worship  in  their 
respective  towns,  some  of  whom  were  as  far  as  sevea 
miles  away,  and  those  who  lived  nearest  were  about 
three  miles  distant,  which  prevented  many  from  at- 
tending except  when  the  weather  and  traveling  were 
the  most  favorable,  and  also  stated  that  out  of  a  just 
regard  to  the  religious  education  of  their  children, 
they  had,  at  their  own  expense,  erected  a  place  of 
public  worship  among  themselves,  not  more  than  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant  from  any  of  their  homes, 
which,  and  the  "hiring  preaching  "  from  time  to  time, 
added  to  the  province  taxes,  and  their  full  propor- 
tion of  the  minister  rates  in  the  towns  they  now  be- 
long to,  proved  a  burden  extremely  heavy. 

This  petition,  after  due  consideration,  was,  how- 
ever, finally  dismissed. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  little  more  than  six  years  a  sim- 
ilar petition  of  John  Green  and  others,  praying  that 
a  part  of  said  towns  of  Concoi'd,  Acton,  Chelinsford 
and  Billerica  may  be  set  off  and  made  into  a  sepa- 
'  rate  town,  district  or  parish,  occupied  the  attention  of; 
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the  Legislature,  which  sent  a  committee  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  TO  view  the  situation  and  hear  the  parties 
interested.  A  surveyor  was  employed  and  a  plan  of 
the  territory  to  be  incorporated  was  prepared  at  the 
expense  of  the  petitioners,  which  plan  the  legislative 
committee  sulimitted  with  their  report,  which  was 
favorable  for  the  petitioners,  and  recommended  that 
they  be  allowed  to  bring  a  bill  embodying  the  reqnest 
of  their  petition,  which  they  did,  and  which,  after 
certain  amendments,  was  finally  passed  April  28. 1780, 
establishing  the  second  District  of  l3arliBle. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  district  was  to 
join  with  the  town  of  Acton  in  the  choice  of  a  repre- 
sentative ;  pay  one-sixth  partof  the  charges  ibr  main- 
taining the  North  Bridgein  Concord,  until  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  district  shall  build  a  bridge  from  said 
district  over  said  river,  and  support  a  pauper  named 
Sarah  Fletcher;  also  the  inhabitanta  of  said  district 
were  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  several 
towns  to  which  they  formerly  belonged  their  just  pro- 
portion of  arms  and  ammunition  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 

On  April  20th,  the  day  following  the  passageof  the 
foregoing  bill,  William  Stickney,  Esq.,  issued  his 
warrant,  directed  to  Asa  Green  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  within  said  district,  requiring  him  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  qualified  by  law 
to  vote  in  town  afi'airs,  to  assemble  at  the  meeting- 
house on  Monday,  the  8th  day  of  May,  1780,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  choose  such  officers  as 
are  necessary  to  manage  the  affairs  of  said  district  for 
the  ensuing  year.  I'hineas  Blood  was  chosen  moder- 
ator, and  the  following  is  a  full  li.st  of  all  the  officers 
chosen  to  conduct  the  athiirs  of  the  newly  incorpor- 
ated district,  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence  : 

District  Clerk:  Zebulum  SjtiLiildiug. 

Selectmen  :  Zebnliiin  ^ipaiiMiiig,  Pbioea^  Blum],  Llent.  John  Heald. 

Committee  of  .Safety  :  fitpt.  Joliu  Gron,  Tlioiiiiia  .Spiiulding,  Cajjt' 
Idrael  Ueald,  Tlioiit:i!i  Hudguiaii,  Katbuii  Muriroe. 

^ibStaUen  :  Timothy  Wilkintj,  Sergt.  Simon  Barrett, 

Surreyoraof  Iligliwaya:  Jomui  Ilubljinii,  Juliu  KobLiinH,  Jr  ,  Edward 
ijrown,  Isaac  Wilkius,  Simon  Blood,  .Jr.,  Kbeuezer  Hardy. 

District  Treaiinrer  :  Capt.  .Sumnel  Heald. 

Tytblngmen  :  Nathan  Miintoe,  Lient.  Tflacliar  AndiewH. 

Fence-Viewera;  Lieut.  Nathan  Parker,  Sfcrgt.  Jolin  IlohhiuB. 

Hog-reevei! :  Amos  Flint,  Jobiah  Heald,  .luhn  Nickli.-M,  Edmund  An- 
drews. 

Sealer  of  Leather :  Henry  Fletcher. 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meafiures  :  Lieut.  Asa  Oredu, 
Field-Drivers:  Chriatcpber Barritt,  Samnel  Davis,  Jonathan  Bobbins, 
Pbinea^  Blood, 
Deer-Reef:  Jooas  Bobbins. 

Snrveyor  ot  Boards  and  Tiniber:  Thomas  .Spaulding. 
Sealer  of  Hoops  and  Staves  :  Samnel  Green, 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  pa.ssed  in  the  year 
1775-76,  all  existing  districts  in  the  Colony  were  con- 
verted into  towns.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
CarJisie  was  the  first  di.strict  incorporated  after  the 
passage  of  the  above  act,  and  also  that  it  was  the 
only  district  in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  second  dijstrict-meeting  was  called  for  Thurs- 


day, June  1st,  to  beheld  iu  the  meeting-house  also.  At 
this  meeting  a  committee  of  three  persons  were  chos- 
en to  see  that  the  district  be  supplied  with  preaching 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  was  also  voted  to  raise 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of 
the  Gospel  during  said  time,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  it  was  voted  to  raise  another  sum  of  equul 
amount,  in  addition,  for  the  same  purpose  ;  it  was  aLso 
further  voted  to  build  the  body-seats  and  ceil  up 
the  meeting-house  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  the 
windows,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was 
raised  to  be  applied  towards  completing  the  work, 
and  a  committee  of  five  were  chosen  to  superintend 
same. 

Sums  varying  iu  value  were  raised  for  various  pur- 
poses— for  instance,  two  thousand  pounds  was  raised  to 
support  the  poor  and  defray  the  necessary  charges 
that  may  arise  in  the  district  during  the  year;  also 
two  thousand  pounds  was  raised  to  be  laid  out  for 
schooling,  two  thousand  pounds  to  amend  and  repair 
the  highways  and  district  roads;  also  under  the  head 
of  this  article  it  was  voted  that  the  sum  ol'  thirty 
dollars  a  day  be  allovi'ed  each  man  who  shall  work  on 
the  highways  and  perform  his  duty  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  surveyors,  and  that  a  man  with  team  (which 
probably  implied  an  ox-team)  shall  be  paid  at  tbe 
rate  of  sixty  dollars  per  day. 

The  various  sums  mentioned  above  doubtless  appear 
to  the  casual  observer  to  be  extravagant  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  if  they  really  meant  what  they  purport  to 
mean,  such  would  be  the  case  ;  but.it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  claims  were  paid  in  Continental  bills, 
which  had  been  gradually  depreciating  in  value  since 
tlie  year  1777,  when,  in  the  month  of  January,  one 
hundred  doUais  in  gold  or  silver  would  purchase  one 
hundred  and  five  dollars  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  United 
States,  until  the  month  of  April,  1780,  when  one  hun- 
dred dollai-s  in  gold  or  silver  was  equal  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  in  bills. 

So  it  will  appear  that  the  man  who  worked  on  the 
highways  with  his  ox-team  during  the  year  last 
named,  and  received  for  the  same  the  sum  of  sixty 
dollars  in  bills  per  day,  really  got  but  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  in  solid  cash. 

The  difitrict  was  incorporated  just  in  time  to  vote 
for  the  first  Governor  under  the  State  Constitution, 
and  the  record  of  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose 
and  held  Sept.  4,  1780,  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Voted  and  Chose  for  Governor  the  Hon'''°  John 
Hancock,  Esqr.,  of  Boston,  by  28  votes. 

"Voted  and  Chose  for  Lieutenant,  James  Bowdoin 
Esqr.,  of  Boston,  by  28  votes." 

Considerable  attention  was  given  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  district  to  the  laying 
out  of  new  roads,  and  repairing  and  straightening 
some  that  had  previously  existed. 

As  early  as  Dec.  21,  1780,  it  was  voted  by  the  in- 
habitants that  the  "  district  be  divided  by  the  Select- 
men into  six  squadrons  in  order  for  the  schools,"  For 
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many  years  this  division  was  iirlliered  to,  and  the 
money  rulRod  l)y  the  district  was  e(|uiiHy  divided  be- 
tween Miem.  Tliere  is  a  acliool  fund  amounting  to  tlie 
Hum  1)1'  $r)()(),  given  by  will  of  tlie  late  Simon  LSlood, 
Jr.,  tiio  interest  of  which  can  only  be  used,  and  is 
annuiilly  api)lie<l  toward  the  3up))ort  of  schools. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first  order  found  in 
the  records  for  paying  for  schooling,  viz.: 

"  Oarmhi.e,  TTebrimiy  27,  1781. 

"  T{)  (  Ia])l,.  Saiiuinl  Hoiilii,  Troneuror  ; 

"  am, — PleRHB  to  pay  out  of  the  rnonBy  raiHod  to  support  Bchuoling,  to 
Siiniunt  Emery,  thn  tinni  of  one  Uiuidred  am]  lifty  Pouudn  to  aiiawer  tils 
lloimiiuls  for  Utiopiiig  [I  writing  school  In  said  Carlisle,  ono  month  and 
boarding  hinisidf,  £100.  0.  0. 

"  By  order  of  the  Soleetnien . 

"ZRHULuni  Sl'AHbDiNO,  District  OUrk.'* 

The  first  money  that  was  paid  for  taking  care  of 
the  meeting-house,  of  which  any  record  was  made  in 
the  town-books,  was  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings 
and  two  pence,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  town  treas- 
ury to  Mr.  Timothy  Wilkins,  Jr.,  for  sweeping  and 
taking  care  of  the  meeting-house  Air  oue  year,  which 
ended  the  1st  of  iVIarch,  1784;  other  payments  of  sim- 
ilar amounts  were  made  to  various  persons  for  the 
same  service  in  subsequent  years. 

In  early  times  it  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  selectmen  to  guard  .against  the  possibility  of  any 
person  coming  into  the  district  to  reside  who  would 
be  likely  to  become  a  pauper,  and  instances  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  where  persons  thus  suspected  were 
warned  by  the  constable  to  depart  out  of  the  district. 

One  order  drawn  on  the  district  treasurer,  and 
dated  March  2,  178G,  is  for  the  sum  of  seventeen 
shillings,  to  be  paid  to  Deacon  John  Kobbius  for 
service  done  tlic  district  in  warning  out  seventeen 
persons. 

Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  a  summons  taken  from 
the  town-records,  and  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  many 
others  that  are  to  be  found  there  : 

"Middlesex  8.S.  To  Dea.  John  Tlohliina,  one  of  the  constables  of  the 
District  of  Carlisle,  in  the  County  of  INfiddlesex  Greeting.  "Whereas, 
.Surah  Crosby,  wlio  is  an  inbabilant  of  tlie  'I'uwn  of  Billerica,  Canie  last 
fioni  Westford  on  tlie  Kiglitb  uf  November  iuHtant  to  Reside  in  theDis- 
Iriet  of  Carlisle,  the  clrcnnisiiinoes  of  the  abovo  Named  person  is  such  it 
is  Si'poBed  She  will  Soon  be  Chargeable  to  Some  place,  and  the  Selectmen 
of  Said  Cai'lislo  do  Kefnse  to  admit  lier,  the  ubuve  named  person,  of  be- 
cuniing  an  inljaiiitant,  or  any  way  Cliargablo  to  Said  Carlisle  or  any  of 
tlio  iniiabit4inls  tliereof. 

"Those  are  therefore  in  the  Name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  IVlassa- 

chusetfs,  to  llcqnire  you  immediuLely  to  warn  the  above-named  person 

Ibrthwifh  to  Deiiart,  out  of  Said  District  and  Stay  no  longer  within  the 

Bounds  of  llio  Same.    Hereof  fail  not,  etc. 

"  Asa  PAni.iN,  •>  „  , 

\  Seleolmen, 

.TONATHAN  UeALI),  ) 

"Carlisle,  November  i2,  ISSri." 

At  the  annual  April  meeting  in  theyear  1790  it  was 
voted  to  have  a  collector  for  the  whole  district  to  col- 
lect the  district  rates,  aud  that  the  office  should  be 
given  to  tlie  lowest  bidder,  providing  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  fiirnisli  satisfaclory  bondsmen. 

Previous  to  this  date  the  service  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  constables,  two  of  whom  were  an- 
nually appointed,  one  for  the  east  and  the  other  for 


the  west  side  of  tlie  district,  and  the  rates  for  that 
pai  t  of  the  district  for  which  they  were  chosen  con- 
stable were  cDininitted  to  them  to  collect. 

Mr.  AinoH  Hlodd's  bid  for  collecting  on  the  itbove- 
meiitioned  dale  was  four  jieuce  lialf-penny  on  the 
pound,  and  as  he  was  the  lowest  bidder  was  chosen  as 
the  first  collector  under  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing vote. 

The  custom  oi'  venduing  the  collection  of  tajces  pre- 
vailed for  years  ;  the  lowest  bidder,  providing  he  could 
i'urnish  sufficient  bonds,  held  the  office,  and  was  usu- 
ally chosen  constable. 

The  price  jiaid  by  the  town  I'or  this  service  was 
usually  four  or  fine  cents  on  a  pound,  but  two  in- 
stances appear  on  record  where  the.  collector  paid  tJie 
town  for  the  [irivilege  of  the  office,  viz.,  in  years  1807 
and  1808,  on  the  former  of  which  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hutchinson,  Jr.,  offered  to  give  one  farthing  on  the 
pound,  and  on  the  latter-named  year  it  was  struck  off 
to  the  same  person,  he  agreeing  to  give  the  town  four 
and  a  half  cents  on  the  pound  to  be  collector  and  con- 
stable. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  occurrence  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  custom  prevailed  of 
appointing  the  collector  constable  also,  which,  in 
those  times,  was  a  remunerative  otfice,  and  might 
have  been  sufficiently  so  to  jnatify  the  paying  of  a 
moderate  amount  in  order  to  secure  the  two  compan- 
ion offices. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  March  7, 1803,  it  was 
voted  that  the  selectmen  serve  gratis  the  ensuing 
year.  Since  it  was  customary,  on  various  occasions, 
connected  with  their  duties,  to  provide  drink,  there 
might  have  been  to  some  a  temptation  to  aspire  to 
the  office  even  under  these  conditions. 

Previous  to  the  year  1790  it  had  been  the  custom 
for  the  selectmcu  to  commit  the  warrant  for  calling 
district-meetings  to  the  constable,  who  personally 
warned  the  inhabitants,  one  taking  the  east  side  and 
the  other  the  west  side  of  the  district,  the  dividing 
line  being  the  road  from  Chelmsford  to  Concord, 
which  at  that  time  went  past  the  meeting-house,  the 
southern  part  of  which  is  now  known  as  the  Old  Con- 
cord Road. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  day  of  Oclober,  1790, 
it  was  voted  that  the  annual  meetings  in  March  and 
April  be  warned  in  the  future  by  posting  up  a  copy 
of  the  warrant  at  the  meeting-house  the  number  of 
days  required  by  law  previous  to  said  meeting. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  more  modern  method 
practiced  until  the  present  day. 

The  first  recoi'd  that  is  found  relating  to  guide- 
posts,  is  recorded  under  the  proceedings  for  .  the  year 
1796,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Selectmen  of  Carlisle  have  agreed  that  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  Ciuide  I'osts  Set  up  at 
the  following  places  iuSaid  Carlisle,  vi/..  :  one  near 
I  Mr.  Timothy  Wilkins,  Jun'.  House,  to  Direct  to 
Chelmsford  &  Bedford ;  one  near  the  School  House 
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in  the  East  part  of  Carlisle,  to  Direct  to  Concord  and 
Bedford;  one  near  the  School  House  in  the  South- 
west part  of  Carlisle,  to  Direct  to  Concord,  Chelms- 
ford and  Carlisle." 

The  following  year  several  sums  were  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  for  guide-boards  and  expenses  in  procur- 
ing and  erecting  same,  and  it  would  seem  that  quite 
a  number  were  erected  in  the  district. 

In  the  year  1801  tlie  district  made  their  first  appro- 
priation for  music,  when  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  a 
singing-master.  In  subsequent  years  larger  amounts 
were  often  raised  and  appropriated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  year  1802  the  district  voted  that  a  premium 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  head  on  crows  be  allowed  to 
any  inhabitant  of  the  district  who  should  kill  them 
within  the  limits  of  the  district.  Lieutenant  Daniel 
^Vheat  was  authorized  to  pay  for  same  on  presenta- 
tion, and,  as  subsequently  appears,  seventy-three 
crows  were  carried  to  him  and  paid  for,  at  an  expense 
to  the  district  of  $18.25. 

Another  similar  offer  was  .subsequently  made  by  the 
town  when,  in  the  year  1872,  it  voted  that  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury  for 
each  wood-chuck  killed  within  its  limits.  A  commit- 
tee of  five  located  in  different  parts  of  the  town  were 
chosen  to  receive  them  and  keep  the  account.  The 
result  was  the  destruction  of  560  animals,  for  which 
the  town  paid  the  sum  of  $140. 

The  largest  number  credited  to  any  one  person  was 
forty-three,  for  which  Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchinson  was 
paid  the  sum  of  $10.75.  Mr.  Amos  Baldwin  re- 
ported the  next  largest  number  and  received  the  sum 
of  $9  for  the  destruction  of  thirty-six  animals. 

By  the  act  which  incorporated  the  district  of  Car- 
lisle it  was  debarred  of  the  privilege  of  sending  a  rep- 
resentative annually  t/j  the  General  Court  from  among 
its  own  citizens,  and  while  enjoying  all  the  other 
privileges  usually  granted  to  towns,  it  was  compelled 
to  join  with  the  town  of  Acton  in  the  choice  of  a  rep- 
resentative. 

Several  times  during  the  past  twenty  years  the 
question  of  making  application  to  be  incorporated  as 
a  town  ^lad  been  agitated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  but  it  waa  not  until  June  11,  1804,  that  final 
action  was  taken. 

On  the  above-named  date  the  inhabitants  were  as- 
sembled agreeable  to  a  warrant  for  that  purpose,  the 
first  article  in  which  waa  as  follows : 

"To  Bee  if  the  dietrict  hiU  agree  to  choose  ageat^  to  petition  to 
the  Geoerul  Coort  Uj  liave  naiil  rlletrict  of  Carlisle  separated  from 
the  town  of  Acton,  aud  that  tbey  may  have  appalatiun  of  town  instead 
of  dlrtrict,  agreeable  to  a  request  of  a  number  of  tlie  Inhabitants  of  said 
district,  and  paae  any  votes  respecting  the  matter  which  they  may  thinlc 
proi>er  when  met." 

The  action  taken  on  this  article  was  that  the  dis- 
trict make  ciioice  by  ballot  of  an  agent  to  petition  the 
General  Court  to  have  the  change  brought  about,  and 


to  have  the  district  incorporated  as  a  town.  Jonathan 
Heald,  Esq.,  received  the  appointment  as  agent,  and 
the  result  of  the  petition  was  the  following  act  of  the 
Legislature,  which  incorporated  the  district  as  a  town, 
after  having  existed  as  a  district  for  the  space  of 
nearly  twenty-five  years : 

"  Commonwealth  of  Massaohubbtts. 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five. 
An  Actrto  incorporate  the  District  of  Carlisle,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
into  a  Town  by  the  name  of  Carlisle. 

"Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives  in 
General  Court  Assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the 
district  of  Carlisle,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  be,  and  hereby  is  incor- 
porated into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Carlisle:  And  t!ie  said  town  is 
hereby  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  to  which 
other  towns  are  entltlled  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

"Seo.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  town  of  Carlisle  shall  be 
liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  pay  of  Kepresentatives  heretofore  chosen,  in 
the  same  manner  aud  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
passed." 

The  foregoing  act  was  approved  and  signed  by  His 
Excellency  Caleb  Strong,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, February  18,  1805. 

By  the  foregoing  act  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
of  Carlisle  as  incorporated  in  the  year  1780  remained 
unchanged.  Very  little  in  point  of  privilege  appears 
to  have  been  gained  thereby,  and  yet  it  gave  to  the 
inhabitants  a  degree  of  independence,  a  prerogative 
which  it  was  their  privilege  to  enjoy,  and  which  it  is 
much  to  their  credit  that  they  saw  fit  to  avail  them- 
selves of;  beside,  it  marks  an  eventful  era  in  the  history 
of  the  town,  the  time  when  it  outlived  its  minority, 
and  put  on  the  full  garb  of  manhood,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  sister  towns,  in  point  of 
privilege  as  well  as  responsibility. 

It  appears  by  the  town  record  that  an  order  was 
drawn  on  the  town  treasurer  on  the  25th  of 
the  succeeding  March  in  favor  of  Jonathan  Heald 
for  the  amount  of  $47.00,  it  being  for  his  attending  the 
General  Court  twenty-one  and  a  half  days  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  act  of  incorporation  passed, 
and  for  cash  paid  the  clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  a  jour- 
ney to  Acton.  The  above  amount  probably  covered 
the  expense  for  the  act  of  incorporation. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  town  an  article  which 
annually  appeared  in  the  town  warrant  was  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  agree  that  horses, 
neat  cattle,  and  swine  may  run  at  large  in  the  district." 
It  was  usually  voted  that  this  privilege  be  granted  in 
the  case  of  swine,  but  a  vote  in  the  negative  was  usu- 
ally passed  in  relation  to  horses  and  neat-cattle,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  some  poor  persons  who  were  re- 
quired to  get  a  permit  from  the  selectmen  in  order  to 
continue  the  practice.  This  article,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  swine,  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  1831,  and  to 
horses  and  neat-cattle  in  the  year  1836.  Another 
custom  which  has  become  obsolete  at  the  present  day 
is  that  of  annually  choosing  fish  and  deer-reeves. 

The  practice  of  choosing  a  sexton  at  the  annual 
town-meeting  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  year 
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1805.  James  Kemp  was  the  first  to  hold  this  position 
by  vote  of  llio  town,  and  his  duties  consisted  in  tal<- 
ing  care  of  tlie  burylng-placc,  digging  tlie  graves  for 
all  [)er8on8  and  taking  charge  of  the  meeting-house. 

This  service  was,  after  a  few  years,  let  out  by  auc- 
tion to  the  lowest  bidder. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  pound  erected  by  the 
district  soon  after  its  incorporation,  and  by  vote  of  the 
town  its  walls  were  used  in  preparing  the  foundation 
for  the  new  meeting-house  erected  in  1811 ;  and  in 
the  year  1812,  at  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  4th  day 
of  May,  the  selectmen  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
procure  a  location  for  a  new  pound,  and  also  to  let 
out  the  contract  for  building  same  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der. Said  contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Par- 
ker, for  which  he  was  paid  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars. 

This  was  probably  the  last  pound  erected  by  the 
town,  and  was  located  a  few  rods  from  the  village,  on 
the  Westford  road,  and  was  recently  removed  by  con- 
sent of  the  town. 

A  little  inconvenience  appears  to  have  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  the  fact 
that  the  grant  of  land  from  Mr.  Timothy  Wilkins,  men- 
tioned subsequently,  did  not  include  quite  all  of  what 
is  at  present  known  as  the  Common,  and  in  response  to 
an  article  in  tlie  warrant  for  the  annual  town-meet- 
ing, held  Monday,  March  1,  1813,  a  committee  of 
three  persons,  viz.,  Mr.  Frederick  Blood,  Mr.  Nathan 
Green,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Heald,  were  chosen  "  to 
buy  the  land  around  the  meeting-house  within  the 
roads,  if  they  can  agree  with  the  owners  thereof." 

The  above-mentioned  land  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Reuben  Duren,  from  whom  the  Com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  town  purchased  a  half-acre,  more 
or  less,  for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  which,  according 
to  a  plan  of  the  purchase,  included  three  small  strips 
of  land  located  respectively  on  the  south,  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  said  Wilkins  grant,  and  took  in  all 
between  the  roads. 

Several  times  during  its  existence  the  town  has 
appropriated  money  to  be  expended  upon  the  Com- 
mon. The  largest  sum  appropriated  at  any  one  time 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  raised  in  the 
year  1828,  and  laid  out  in  labor  on  land  around  the 
meeting-house. 

In  later  years  a  modern  organization,  known  as 
the  Carlisle  Improvement  Association,  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  Common,  beside  building  sidewalks, 
erecting  street-lamps  and  otherwise  beautifying  the 
general  appearance  of  the  village.  This  society  was 
organized  April  8,  1878,  with  the  following  list  of 
oflicers  :  President,  Prescott  Nickles  ;  vice-president, 
Thomas  A.  Green ;  secretary,  Albert  S.  Day ;  treas- 
urer, Marshall  Lee;  executive  committee,  GilrHan 
Nickles,  I.  F.  Duren,  J.  F.  Carr,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Green 
and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Ilobbins. 

Considerable  money  which  this  society  has  received 
from  various  entertainments  given  under  its  auspices, 


and  from  membersliip  fees,  lias  been  judiciously  ex- 
pended for  improving  the  villiige. 

The  bounds  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town, 
or  the  line  separating  that  portion  of  the  town  of 
Carlisle  from  the  town  of  Concord  are  very  irregulai', 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  that  locality  to  have  their  farms  set  off  from  the 
town  of  Concord  when  the  new  district  of  Carlisle 
was  incorporated. 

An  etfort  was  made  by  the  town  of  Carlisle,  iu  the 
year  1826,  to  effect  a  straightening  of  the  lines,  or 
removal  of  the  bounds.  A  committee  of  three 
persons  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  town  of 
Concord  in  relation  to  the  aflair.  This  effort,  however, 
proved  ineffectual. 

Again  at  a  town-meeting  held  Nov.  10, 1851,  Messrs. 
John  Jacobs,  Thomas  Green  and  .Joel  Boynton  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  petition  the  Legislature  that 
the  above-mentioned  bounds  be  straightened,  and 
said  committee  were  authorized  and  instructed  by 
the  town  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  accomplish 
the  purpose,  which  also  proved  a  failure,  as  have 
several  other  less  pretentious  attempts  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  original  zig-zag  lines  continue  to 
divide  the  towns  until  the  present  day. 

The  question  of  building  a  town-house  appears  to 
have  been  one  thought  to  be  worthy  of  consideration 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  as  early  as 
the  year  1833,  for  at  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  1st 
day  of  April  in  said  year,  the  first  article  in  the 
warrant  read  as  follows,  viz. : 

"To  see  if  said  town  will  agree  to  build  a  town- 
house,  etc."  The  action  of  the  town  was  to  dismiss 
the  article.  Again,  at  a  town-meeting  held  Jan.  20, 
1851,  a  committee  previously  appointed  to  provide  a 
place  to  hold  future  town  meetings,  were  requested  to 
report  at  the  following  March  meeting  what  would 
be  the  estimated  expense  of  erecting  a  building 
suitable  and  convenient  for  town  purposes.  The 
committee  reported  as  follows: 

"The  expense  of  erecting  a  wooden  building  having 
a  ground  area  of  1468  feet,  divided  into  a  town  hall, 
an  entrance  and  two  small  ante-rooms,  furnished  in 
suitable  manner,  would  be,  according  to  the  best 
information  and  judgment  of  the  committee,  $1648. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  and 
judicious  for  the  town  to  erect  a  building  so  small  as 
that  indicated  in  the  above  estimate.  It  might  serve 
their  present  wants,  but  would  hardly  be  suitable  to 
accommodate  a  greatly  increased  population,  etc." 

The  town  concluded  in  this  case  to  hire  what  was 
known  as  Parker's  Hall  for  the  sum  of  $25.00  per 
annum,  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of  building. 

During  the  time  intervening  between  the  years 
1845  and  1854  what  was  known  as  Mrs.  Wheat's  Hall, 
Parker's  Hall  and  the  hall  under  the  First  Parish 
meeting-house  were,  as  occasion  required,  engaged  by 
the  town  for  town  purposes,  at  which  latter-named 
date  the  town  engaged  the  last-mentioned  hall  to  be 
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used  for  town  purposes,  for  the  consideration  of 
twelve  dollars  per  year,  which  sum  the  town  con- 
tinued to  pay  annually  until  the  year  1873,  when  the 
price  was  raised  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum, 
which  sum  the  towu  has  continued  to  pay  to  the 
present  date  rather  thau  build. 

In  the  year  1832  a  fire-engine  was  secured  partly  by 
subscription,  the  balance  being  paid  from  the  town 
treasury.  The  first  officers  elected  were:  John  S. 
Barker,  Master;  Isaac  Duren,  Second  Master;  Ai 
Wheat,  Clerk. 

Twenty-one  engine  men  were  appointed  by  the 
selectmen  to  work  and  manage  the  engine,  which  was 
an  inferior  machine,  and  never  of  much  advantage  to 
the  towu.  It  was  finally  sold  at  auction  by  the  town, 
in  the  year  18rj8,  for  the  sum  of  $6.50. 

There  is  but  one  post-office  within  the  limits  of  the 
town.  The  date  of  itJ?  establishment  was  March  12, 
1834,  and  Dr.  John  Nelson,  who  was  the  first  post- 
master, received  his  appointment  on  the  latter-named 
date. 

Succeeding  him  the  following-named  persons  have 
successively  held  the  office,  against  the  name  of  each 
appears  the  time  from  which  their  several  commis- 
sions date: 

Joseph  V.  Heald   December  23, 1835 

Jobn  C.  Nicklea  April  13,  1842 

James  W.  Wilkios  January  30,  1844 

Arienias  Parker  July  8, 1846 

LuciiiB  Slilea   June  8,  1849 

George  W.  Green  December  2,  1852 

Jobn  E.  CuUer  July  20,  1859 

Artemne  Parker   November  12,  1861 

Jobn  II.  Cbanipoey  June  18,  1867 

Charles  T.  Wortley  March  2,  1868 

'Sidney  A.  Bull  July  1,  1870 

John  S.  Cerow  January  14,  1887 

Sidney  A.  Bull  April  10,  1889 

In  the  year  1847  it  was  voted  at  the  March  meeting 
that  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  town  for  the 
past  year  be  printed,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
furnished  to  each  voter  at  the  subsequent  April 
meeting.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  town  officers  that  the  town  ever  ordered  to  be 
Tinted. 

In  the  early  hist^^iry  of  the  town  the  custom  pre- 
ailed  of  annually  venduing  the  poor;  the  vendue 
or  a  number  of  years  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
'imothy  Wilkios,  he  often  being  vendue  master,  and 
nnually,  until  about  the  year  1830,  the  town  paid 
lills  for  liquor  used  on  these  vendue  occasions.  The 
Bllowing  order,  copied  from  the  records,  is  a  sample 
if  others  found  there,  and  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
iraes  aji  they  were  : 

"Cab LISLE,  Feb.  3,  1806. 
To  Mr.  Nalbao  Green,  Treasurer.— Please  pay  out  of  the  town's 
Boney  Uj  Mr,  .Sauiuel  Brown  the  uum  of  one  dollar,  itbelng  for  his  flnd- 
:ag  six  mugs  of  toddy  last  April  when  the  poor  were  vendued. 
"  By  order  of  the  Selectmen, 

"Jonathan  Healo,  Town  Clerk." 

As  occasion  recjuired,  previous  to  the  year  1830, 
coffins  were  furnished  for  the  burial  of  paupers,  which 


were  usually  made  by  some  resident  of  the  town, 
and  coat  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  each. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1850,  in  annual  town- 
meeting,  the  town  considered  the  advisability  of 
purchasing  a  town  farm,  but  finally  dismissed  the 
article. 

No  more  effijrts  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
town  appear  to  have  been  put  forth  until  nearly  two 
years  later,  when,  at  the  annual  March  meeting  in  the 
year  1852,  a  committee  of  five  persons  were  chosen  to 
gather  information,  and  report  at  the  next  April 
meeting,  the  terms  at  which  farms  in  the  town  suit- 
able for  a  poor  farm  can  be  purchased.  Tlieir  report 
is  quite  lengthy,  giving  the  particulars  concerning 
seven  farms  which  they  have  examined,  one  of  which 
was  a  farm  in  the  possession  of  John  W.  Holland,  of 
Lowell,  containing,  as  is  stated,  162  acres  of  land,  the 
price  of  which  was  $2900,  which  price  a  part  of  the 
committee  considered  reasonable. 

This  farm,  the  committee  say  in  their  report,  is  the 
only  one  on  which  they  can  agree  (all  things  consid- 
ered) to  recommend  to  the  town  for  their  favorable 
consideration,  should  they  decide  to  purchase. 

In  concluding  their  report  the  committee  state  that 
the  annual  average  cost  of  supporting  the  poor  for  the 
past  twelve  years  has  been  $424.87^.  The  foregoing 
report  which  was  given  at  the  April  town-meeting 
was  accepted,  and  a  committee  of  three,  viz.:  Thomas 
Green,  True  Wiggin  and  Jonas  Parker,  were  chosen 
to  purchase  for  the  town  the  Holland  farm,  and  take 
a  deed  of  the  same. 

The  latter-named  committee  were  instructed  to 
make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  at  the  next  town- 
meeting,  which  they  did  on  the  8th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, stating  that  they  had  purchased  the  George 
Nickles  farm  (so  called)  for  the  sum  of  $2900,  and 
that  they  have  paid  down  the  sum  of  $900,  and  given 
their  note  on  demand,  at  six  per  cent,  interest  for  the 
balance  of  $2000  to  John  W.  Holland. 

The  towu  voted  to  accept  the  report  and  doings  of 
the  committee  and  authorized  their  treasurer  to  give 
the  town's  security  for  the  notes  given  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  town  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  $1500,  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  farm  and 
supporting  the  poor. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  November  3,  1868,  the  town 
voted  to  authorize  the  overseers  of  poor  to  procure 
materials  sufficient  to  repair  the  barn  at  the  town- 
farm  as  they  think  necessity  requires.  Very  little  was 
done,  however,  until  the  year  1870,  when  it  was  re- 
paired, enlarged  and  made  nearly  new  at  an  expense 
to  the  town  of  $1124.24. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  November  2,  1880,  the 
town  voted  "  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  be  author- 
ized to  sell  the  wood  on  the  town-farm,  and  that  the 
amount  of  sales  be  appropriated  toward  the  town 
debt."  Before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  March  1,  1881,  the  overseers  had  sold  a  certain 
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lot  of  wood  from  the  farm  for  which  they  received  the 
Bum  of  $2025,  which  money  was  appropriated  as  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  vote. 

Now  that  the  barn  on  the  town-farm  had  been  put 
in  good  repair,  and  the  condition  of  the  house  being 
bad,  and  scarcely  suitable  for  a  dwelling,  the  attention 
of  the  town  was  directed  toward  an  improvement  in 
this  particular,  and  at  a  town-meeting,  held  March 
21,  1881,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  house  on  the 
town-farm,  and  at  a  subsequent  town-meeting  held 
April  23d,  voted  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$1500  for  said  purpose,  and  that  the  money  be  ex- 
pended under  the  supervision  of  the  selectmen. 

The  contract  for  putting  in  the  cellar  was  subse- 
quently given  to  Mr.  Frank  S.  Bartlett  for  the  sum 
of  $225,  and  for  furnishing  stock  and  building  the 
house  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  was  paid  the  sum  of  $1975. 
Extra  work  and  other  incidentals  required  in  erect- 
ing the  building,  added  to  the  above  amount,  njade 
the  entire  cost  of  the  building  $2592.32  when  com- 
pleted. 

The  custom  of  annually  choosing  tithingmen  pre- 
vailed until  the  year  1850.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
those  chosen  at  the  annual  March  meeting  in  the  latter- 
named  year,  who  were  the  last  ever  elected  by  the 
town,  viz.:  James  W.  Wilkins,  Samuel  P.  Stevens, 
Oilman  Nickles,  Amos  T.  Monroe,  Austin  Marsh  and 
Nathaniel  Hutchinson. 

In  the  year  1857  Captain  Thomas  Green,  Selar 
Simons  and  Isaac  Blaisdell  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  purchase  a  safe  for  the  town,  which  they  subse- 
quently did,  and  for  which  the  town  paid  the  sum  of 
forty-five  dollars.  This  is  the  only  safe  the  town  ever 
owned,  and  at  the  present  time  answers  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  only  in  name,  being  far  too 
small  to  hold  the  town  records. 

Several  times  since  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
the  boundary  lines  have  been  changed  by  acts  of  the 
Legislature.  The  last  instance  was  the  result  of  an  act 
approved  Feb.  17,  1865,  whereby  a  part  of  the  town 
of  Chelmsford  was  set  off  and  annexed  to  the  town 
of  Carlisle.  The  territory  added  to  the  town  by  this 
act  appears  to  be  virtually  the  same  as  was  taken 
from  the  town  and  added  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford, 
by  an  act  passed  March  1,  1783,  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  setting  off  David  Parker  from  the  District  of  Car- 
lisle and  annexing  him  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford." 

A  custom  which  has  passed  into  disuse  is  that  of 
ringing  one  of  the  church  bells  at  the  noon-hour^ 
which  was  discontinued  after  the  year  1869.  It  was 
in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  April  meeting  for  said 
year  that  the  usual  article  appeared,  viz. :  "  To  see  if 
the  town  will  vote  to  have  the  church-bell  rung  at  the 
noon-hour  during  the  ensuing  year."  It  is  recorded 
that  the  town  voted  in  reply  to  said  article  (in  a  jocu- 
lar sense,  without  doubt)  "  that  any  man  that  has  a 
bell  shall  ring  it  himself."  It  would  seem  that  this 
manner  of  settling  the  question  was  not  satisfactory 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  for  another  town-meeting 


was  called  fourteen  days  later,  the  warrant  for  wliich' 
contained  but  two  ai  ticies,  tbc  IiihI  of  wbii  li  was  in 
relation  to  having  the  church-bell  rung. 

The  town  voted  that  the  selectmen  be  authorized 
to  procure  the  use  of  one  of  the  church-bells  and  em- 
ploy a  suitable  person  to  ring  the  same  at  twelve? 
o'clock  M.,  the  ensuing  year;  the  article  never  ap- 
peared in  the  warrant  again. 

Carlisle  has  been  unfortunate  as  legards  railroad 
accommodations,  and  yet  twice,  at  least,  has  been 
called  upon  to  take  action  in  legard  l,o  a  proposed 
location  for  one  through  the  town,  the  first  of  which 
was  Jan.  15,  1870,  when  a  town-meeting  was  called, 
principally  for  ihe  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the 
town  would  take  any  action  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
railroad  from  Framingham  to  Lowell,  which  would; 
naturally  pass  through  the  town. 

The  town  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  persons 
be  appointed  by  the  se'ectmen,  aud  that  they  have 
full  power  to  take  such  action  in  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  railroad  from  Framingham  to 
Lowell  as  will  best  subaerve  the  interest  and  conve- 
nience of  the  town,  and  especially  that  they  be 
authorized  to  pledge  the  town  to  subscribe  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  load. 

The  committee   subsequently   appointed   by  thej 
selectmen  were  Messrs.  Selar  Simons,  B.  F.  Heald  j 
and  William  W.  Morse.    \Vhatever  efforts  this  com- 
mittee may  have  put  forth,  the  result  was  of  but  little 
benefit  to  the  town,  as  the  final  location  of  the  road 
was  two  aud  a  half  miles  to  the  west  of  the  centre, 
barel}''  crossing  a  corner  of  its  territory,  with  the^ 
depot  located  just  beyond  its  boundary  lines,  in  the! 
town  of  Westford.  > 

April  29,  1871,  the  town  voted  to  take  measures  to 
secure  a  favorable  location  through  its  territory  for  . 
the  Middlesex  Central  Railroad,  and  chose  by  ballot  a  , 
committee  of  fivepersous,  viz.:  H.  Prescott,  William 
Green,  Geo.  H.  Robbins,  Benjamin  Barrett  aud  W.'i 
W.  Morse  to  assist  in  making  a  survey  for  said  roadi 
The  town  also  voted  to  be  assessed  five  per  cent,  oir; 
its  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  build  said, 
road  if  a  favorable  location  should  be  the  result;  thisji 
however,  was  not  the  case,  aud  the  town  to-day 
badly  in  need  of  improved  railroad  conveniences. 

Free  Public  Library. — Previous  to  the  yei 
1872  there  had  never  been  in  the  town  a  hee  publ 
library  owned  by  the  town.  One  or  two  small  libi'ii 
ries  have  existed  however,  but  were  the  property  oi 
share  holders,  who,  of  course,  made  by-laws  to'protedl 
themselves  and  their  property,  rather  than  for  th 
accommodation  of  the  public  generally. 

It  was  in  the  year  1870  that  the  li.ev.  Moses  Patfci 
moved  to  town,  having  accepted  the  pastorate  of  tj 
Congregational  Church.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Lyd'a 
Patten,  a  person-  possessed  of  a  philanthropic  turn 
mind,  and  realizing  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  t| 
possession  of  a  free  public  library,  which  may  be  oo 
sidered  second  only  to  the  public  schools  as  a  pub 
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educator,  she  immediately  set  about  starting  one  by 
private  subscriptions  of  inoney  and  books. 

Before  very  long  she  had  succeeded  in  getting 
together  quite  a  formidable  collection  of  books,  and  by 
her  own  personal  etForts,  in  serving  as  librarian  with- 
out compensation,  put  them  in  circulation.  Now  that 
the  library  was  in  running-order,  comfortably  housed 
and  centrally  located  in  a  room  rented  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  for  whith  the  annual  rental  of  $20  was 
paid  (which  sum  was  raised  principally  by  entertain- 
ments, gotten  up  especially  for  the  purpose),  the 
proposition  was  made  to  present  it  to  the  town, 
which,  if  accepted,  would  place  it  in  a  position  to  be 
perpetually  cared  for,  added  to  and  otherwise  made 
useful. 

The  result  of  the  proposition  was  an  article  inserted 
in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town- meeting  held 
March  18,  1372,  which  read  as  follows,  viz.:  "To  see 
if  the  town  will  appropriate  money  to  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  town  library." 

The  town  voted  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  sum 
of  $1-10  for  the  establishment  of  a  town  library,  and 
also  thata  committee  of  five  persons,  consisting  of  three 
males  and  two  females,  be  chosen,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  said  library. 

Thus  March  18,  1872,  may  properly  be  considered 
as  the  date  when  the  Carlisle  Free  Public  Library 
wa.s  established,  and  the  committee  chosen  by  the 
town,  who  were  the  first  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  were 
as  follows,  viz.:  Mrs.  Xydia  S.  Patten  to  serve  five 
years,  Joseph  F.  Carr  for  four  years.  Miss  Hattie 
Hutchinson  three  years,  N.  A.  Taylor  two  years  and 
Dr.  Austin  Marsh  to  serve  one  year. 

In  the  year  1889  the  number  of  committee  or 
trustees  was  reduced  to  three,  the  office  of  one  of  said 
number  to  expire  annually,  whose  successor  is  also 
annually  chosen  at  the  March  meeting. 

It  is  possible  that  the  town  would,  ere  this  date, 
have  become  the  possessor  of  a  town  library,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  efTurts  of  Mrs.  Patten,  who  worked 
e  .rr.e-itiy  and  hard  for  its  establishment,  and  whom 
li.e  :own  i.s  proud  to  n.ame  as  its  founder;  one  thing 
certain:  she  doubtless  caused  its  establishment  lo  ante- 
date many  years,  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
case.  She  removed  from  the  town  in  the  year  1870, 
and  has  since  passed  to  her  final  rest.  Her  works  do 
follow  her,  and  are  a  constant  reminder  of  her  to  the 
people  of  the  town. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  and  fitting  that  a  life- 
aize  portrait  of  her  should  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
library-room,  in  consideration  of  the  respect  due  to 
her  from  the  hands  of  the  town. 

The  library  has  been  yearly  increasing  in  size  since 
iU  first  inception,  the  result  of  appropriations  by  the 
town  and  the  gifts  of  friends,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  numbers  in  all  one  thousand  or  more  volumes. 
By  vote  of  the  town  the  refunded  dog  tax  is  appro- 
priated as  a  permanent  fund  to  replenish  its  slielves, 
and  for  its  support. 


It  has  no  permanent  abiding-place,  but  yearly  a 
room  is  hired  by  the  trustees  for  its  accommodation. 
An  opportunity  presents  itself  for  eome  liberal- 
minded  person  to  act  the  part  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  present  the  town  with  a  library  building,  an  act 
which  would  be  ap[)reciHted  by  ail  future  generation-i, 
as  well  as  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  liberality  of 
the  donor. 

Flag-Staffs  and  Flag. — During  the  existence 
of  the  town  two  flag-staffs  have  been  erected,  both  in 
the  same  location — near  the  centre  of  the  Common — 
the  tree  for  the  main  staff  for  both  of  which  was  given 
by  the  laie  Williani  Green. 

Money  for  defraying  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
first  staff  was  obtained  by  subscription,  solicited  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Hutchinson  in  the  year  18G1,  who  pro- 
cured in  all  the  sum  of  $137.50,  $100  uf  which  was 
used  to  erect  the  staff,  and  the  remaining  f37.50  lo 
purchase  a  flag,  which  latter  is  used  by  tlie  towu  at 
the  present  day,  although  somewhat  worn,  yet  is  the 
only  flag  which  the  town  ever  owned.  At  the  raising 
of  thi-j  flag,  after  the  erection  of  the  fir^t  staff,  public 
exercises  were  held  on  the  Common,  A.  R.  Brown, 
Esq.,  of  Lowell,  being  the  principal  speaker. 

March  21,  1887,  the  town  voted  "  to  raise  and  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  One  hundred  dollars  to  erect  a 
flag-ttafTin  coiiiiection  with  the  offer  of  Air.  William 
Green,  and  the  selectiutn  were  chosen  as  a  cDiiuniiteo 
to  carry  out' the  provisions  of  the  vote. 

Of  the  above  appropriation,  the  sum  of  $90.85  was 
expended  during  said  year  for  labor,  top-mast  imj 
other  incidentals.  The  cradle  on  said  staff  bears  the 
inscripkiou  in  gilt  letters,  "  William  Green's  Gift, 
1887,"  in  honor  of  the  donor  of  the  main  part  of  the 
staff. 

Among  those  who  have  made  donations  to  the 
town,  and  should  be  kindly  remembered  by  her  citi- 
zens, is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Scott,  who,  by  her 
last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  to  the  town  the 
sum  of  $300,  with  the  re(]uest  that  it  should  bo  appro- 
priated toward  paying  ihe  town' debt.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  March  15,  1886,  the  town  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  bequest,  and  to  use  the  money  in  accor<lai:ce 
with  the  request  in  the  will. 

ScHOOL-Horj.SE,s. — In  the  year  1818,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Centre  School  District,  held 
in  the  meetlng-houso  on  the  23d  day  of  March,  it 
was  voted  to  erect  a  school-house  in  said  district, 
when  said  meeting  was  adjourned  lo  April  f3th,  at 
which  adjourned  meeting  it  was  voted  to  build  the 
school  himse  on  the  top  of  the  hill  south  of  the 
meeting-house;  also  voted  to  build  with  brick,  and 
that  the  building  should  be  twenty-one  feet  squaio, 
with  a  porch,  alter  which  it  was  voted  that  $75, 
which  would  be  the  district's  proportion  of  the  money 
raised  by  the  town  for  schooling,  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  building;  also,  it 
was  further  voted  that  the  district  be  taxed,  in  ad- 
dition to  said  sum,  for  the  amount  of  $230  for  the 
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above-mentioned  ]inr|)OHC.  Dcncon  Jolin  Green,  Nn- 
thfin' Green,  Jr.,  and  Jolin  JjicobB  were  choHeu  as  a 
building  committee. 

In  the  yenr  1828  the  inhiibitiuils  of  the  North 
Kchool  District  voted  that  the  (h'strict  be  assessed  for 
the  sum  of  $550  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
Bchool-house  in  said  district.  The  contract  for  erect- 
ing the  building  was  awarded  lo  Benjamin  Barrett, 
Jr.,  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  |553.G2.  The 
same  building  still  remains  in  said  district,  and  is  the 
only  school-house,  as  far  as  information  from  the  rec- 
ords can  be  obtained,  ever  erected  in  the  district.  It 
was  thoroughly  repaired  in  the  year  1869,  at  au  ex- 
pense to  the  town  of  $582.52. 

In  the  year  1887  the  number  of  school  districts  was 
reduced  from  six,  which  had  existed  up  to  the  last- 
named  date,  to  five.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
town  to  investigate  the  circumstances  and  report  on 
the  advisability  of  said  change,  reported  in  its  favor, 
and  included  in  their  report  the  bounds  of  division  of 
the  several  districts,  which  report  was  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  town. 

In  the  year  1839  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  School 
District  voted  to  raise,  by  tax,  the  amount  of  $170, 
to  build  a  new  school-house  in  said  district.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  18G9,  and  was  rebuilt  during  the  latter-named 
year  at  a  total  expense  to  the  town  of  $1574.10,  and 
is  the  same  building  which  serves  at  "the  present 
time  iu  said  district  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected. 

December  11,  1839,  the  inhabitants  of  what  was 
made  to  constitute  the  South  School  District  voted  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $70,  by  tax,  to  be  appropriated  to- 
ward defraying  the  expense  of  building  a  new  school- 
house  in  their  district. 

May  28,  IS-IO,  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  School  District,  they  agreed  to  be  assessed  for  the 
sum  of  $175  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  school- 
house  in  their  district. 

Consequently  it  would  appear  that  within  the  space 
of  twenty-two  years,  or  between  1818  and  1840,  five 
new  school-houses  had  been  built  m  the  town,  or  one 
for  each  school  district. 

This  seems  to  have  sufliced  until  the  year  1848, 
when  District  No.  1,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  voted 
to  raise  $G0O,  by  tax,  to  build  a  new  school-house, 
which  is  the  one  used  at  the  present  day,  the  lot  of 
land  on  which  it  is  located  having  been  given  to  the 
town  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  William  Green. 

The  school-house  in  the  south  part  of  the  town 
having  been  entirely  consumed  by  fire  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1886,  a  town-meeting  was  called 
for  January  12,  1887,  at  which  the  town  voted  "to 
erect  a  school  house  in  said  district  to  replace  the 
one  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  at  an  expense  to  the 
town  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $800,  including  furni- 
ture." Measra.  H.  Frescott,  Artemas  Taylor  and  J.  P. 
Davis  were  chosen  a  building  committee,  wlio  pro- 


ceeded with  the  work  assigned  them  and  in  duo  time 
presented  the  town  with  the  result  of  their  labori", . 
which  included  the  building  in  a  fijiished  state,  fur- 
iiished  and  ready  for  use  at  an  exi)en6e  to  the  town 
of  .f805.08. 

Bhidgek. — The  act  incorjjoralirg  Die  District  of 
Carlisle  made  it  incumbent  on  the  district  to  pay 
onc-sixlh  part  of  the  charges  that  may  arise  from  the 
maintaining  of  the  North  Bridge  over  the  Concord 
River,  in  Concord,  until  such  time  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  shall  build  a  bridge  over  .said  river 
themselves. 

Several  sums  of  money  were  raised  by  the  district 
for  the  purpose  from  time  to  time,  and  paid  usually 
to  the  inh;\bitauls  of  the  district  I'or  doing  the  work 
required. 

An  extract  from  an  order  given  on  the  treasurer  by 
the  selectmen,  which  pertains  to  the  case  in  question 
reads  as  follows : 

"  CAnusLE,  Jiin.  3,  1789. 
"To  Mr.  Joiiatlmn  Blood,  Treasurer,  Sir,  plenae  to  pay  out  of  llie 
District  money  to  Mr.  yimon  Blootl,  Juii'',  tlie  fiillovving  Sunip,  vi'/..:  Ono 
pound,  tliirteen  Siiillinga  nnd  Sl.x  pence,  it  being  for  fourteen  giiDona 
and  tfiieo  f[iuirl8  uf  KuMi  i}ii)\  ided  for  those  tliat  woi  lied  at,  the  niiilli 
Bridge  in  Conconl;  also  pay  to  him  the  Sum  of  tliirtneti  8hillingH,  it  be- 
ing for  five  Day's  work  done  at  Said  Bridge,  &c." 

On  Thursday,  the  9th  day  of  December,  1790,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  second  article  which  appeared  in  the 
warrant,  viz.  : 

"To  See  If  the  District  will  agree  to  btiild  a  Biidge  over  Concord 
•River  between  Carlisle  it  Bedford,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  do  any  thing 
for  tlie  enfoniogenicnt  of  a  imblic  Koad  throngli  Carlisle  and  Bedford, 
or  act  on  the  article  as  they  may  tliiuU  proper." 

In  response  to  the  above  article  a  committee  of  five 
inhabitancs  of  the  district  were  chosen,  1st,  to  deter- 
mine as  to  the  necessity  of  building  said  bridge;  2d, 
should  they  deem  it  advisable  to  build,  to  dclerraine 
the  most  proper  place;  3d,  to  confer  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bedford  respecting  the  matter,  finally  to  see 
how  much  ihey  can  get  by  subscription  toward  build- 
ing said  bridge. 

This  was  the  beginniug  of  a  question  which  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for 
upward  of  four  years,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
establishmeut  of  a  public  road  from  Carlisle  to 
Bedford,  and  the  building  of  the  first  bridge  over  the 
river  between  the  two  towns,  which  was  probably 
completed  for  use  iu  the  year  1795,  although  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  causeway 
and  for  plank  lor  the  bridge  are  subsctjuently  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

At  a  meeting  called  on  the  2Gth  day  of  May,  1791, 
it  was  voted  "  to  prepare  a  Bond  from  the  Mcetiiig- 
Houae  to  the  liiver,  and  build  an  abutment  on  this 
side  at  the  place  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  if  Bed- 
ford will  prepare  a  Koad  to  the  River  and  build  au 
abutement  on  the  other  Side."  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  held  October  3,  1791,  by  adjournment  J'roin 
September  5th,  it  was  voted  to  dismits  the  former  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  district  take  tlie  .subecriptiou 
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and  build  a  bridge  over  the  river  if  the  town  of 
Bedford  would  couform  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
■\'iou3  vote. 

The  selectmen  were  chosen  a  committee  to  petition 
the  town  of  Bedford  to  lay  out  a  road  to  the  river,  and- 
build  the  abutment  on  their  side. 

Later  it  was  voted  to  "  petition  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  a  Committee  to  View 
the  necessity  of  a  road  from  Carlisle  to  Bedford  Meet- 
ing-House,"  and  the  selectmen  were  delegated 'a  com- 
mittee to  accompany  them  and  also  to  build  the 
bridge. 

Several  sums  of  money  were  voted  for  the  purpose, 
the  largest  of  which  was  one  hundred  pounds,  voted 
March  3,  1794,  which  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  one-half  the  bridge  over  the 
river,  also  the  causeway  on  the  Carlisle  side,  and  to 
pay  land  damages  occasioned  by  the  road. 

The  money  thus  appropriated  was  paid  out  at 
various  time?,  and  in  varying  sums  as  occasion  re- 
quired. The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  order  drawn  on 
one  of  the  constables,  and  is  made  to  appear  here,  not 
because  it  is  a  sample  of  very  many  others,  al- 
though it  is  of  some,  but  principally  to  show  the  con- 
trast between  the  customs  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  the  present  time  : 

Oaslisle,  Fob.  the  18,  179S. 

'*To  Mr,  John  Jajcoba,  Constable  of  the  Didtrict  of  Ourliale  :  Sir,  please 
to  pay  out  of  the  dutrict's  mouey  which  you  are  ordered  to  collect  to 
Defray  Ihfi  expence  of  building  ft  Bridge  over  the  River,  to  Mr.  John 
Green  tlie  Sum  of  Seven  pounds,  two  Shillinga  and  four  pence,  for  Hum 
and  Sugar  uaed  at  the  Bridge  wbeu  buiidio^  the  Same,  aud  this  Shall 
Discharge  you  fur  that  Sam.  £7.2.4. 

'*  By  order  of  Ihe  Selectmen. 

"Asa  Paeli.v  Distrlcl,  Oler." 

A  district  meeting  was  called  for  August  29.1803, 
and  the  sixth  article  in  the  warrant  was  to  "See  if 
the  District  will  agree  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to 
raise  the  Causeway  on  the  river  meadow  near  the 
Bridge,  &c."  On  consideration  of  the  article  it  was 
voted  to  "  raise  the  Sum  of  oneHundred  Dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  the  Causeway  on  the  river 
meadow,  and  that  tlie  Causeway  be  vendued  the  iith 
Day  of  September,  at  4  o'clock,  and  that  the  select- 
men be  a  committee  for  lhat  purpose  and  to  provide 
drink." 

At  a  town-meeting  held  Jan.  14,  1822,  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  building  of  the  hr.-it  bridge  over  the 
Concord  River  between  Carlisle  and  Bedford,  the  town 
voted  to  rebuild  their  part  of  the  river  bridge  the  ap- 
proaching summer,  and  chose  as  a  committee  for 
said  purpose,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Paul  Forbuah  and 
Capt.  Stephen  Blood,  which  committee  were  subse- 
quently increased  by  vote  of  the  town  May  Gth,  same 
year,  by  fuur  more  names,  viz.  :  Samuel  Adams, 
Thomas  Heald,  John  Heald  and  Isaiah  Green.  The 
town  clerk  was  instructed  to  notify  tlie  .selectmen  of 
Bedford  of  the  action  taken  by  the  town  in  relation 
to  their  half  of  the  bridge,  which  it  was  voted  to  con- 

ruct  twenty  feet  wide,  and  upon  mud-sills,  the  timber, 


with  the  exception  of  the  mud-sills  and  plank,  to  be 
white  oak. 

At  the  intervening  April  meeting  the  town  voted 
to  rai.se  the  sum  of  ^?500  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  rebuilding.  As  in  the  former  case,  "  rum 
and  sugar  for  the  laborers  and  committee  "  consumed 
a  part  of  the  appropriation. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  April  4,  1870,  the  town 
voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  |G00  to  be  expended  by  the 
selectmen  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  river 
bridge  and  making  it  safe  for  travel,  and  also  voted 
thut  the  repairs  be  made  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment.  Of  the  above  appropriation  $230.42  was 
expended,  but  it  would  seem,  however,  that  the  bridge 
was  not  yet  considered  safe,  for  at  a  town-meeting 
held  Nov.  7,  1871,  the  town  chose  a  committee  of 
three,  viz.:  H.  Prescott,  N.  A.  Taylor  aud  Benjamin 
Barrett,  who  were  iu.structed  to  keep  (he  river  bridge 
in  safe  condition  for  public  travel,  and  to  rebuild  it 
whenever  in  their  judgment  it  may  be  necessary  to  do 
so.  The  work  of  rebuilding  was  done  in  the  year 
1872,  and  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  was  met  by 
an  appropriation  by  the  town  of  $2500.  The  entire 
expense,  however,  of  one  half  of  the  bridge,  which 
the  town  was  required  to  build,  was  $2327.48. 

This  bridge  differed  from  those  previously  con- 
structed, being  built  upon  driven  spiles,  instead  of 
mud-sills. 

Very  little  has  been  expended  upon  the  bridge 
since  it  was  last  rebuilt. 

Bukying-Grounds. — There  seems  to  have  been 
no  provision  made  for  a  public  burying-ground  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1784,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  held  April  5tli,  it  was  voted 
that  "  there  be  one-half  acre  of  Land  Provided  for 
the  use  of  a  burying-place,  including  the  spot  of 
ground  that  hath  been  made  use  of  for  that  purpose 
already."  Also  at  said  meeting  a  committee  of  three 
persons  were  chosen  to  confer  and  seitle  with  Mr. 
Wilkins  for  said  land. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  later  two  sums  of 
money  were  paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  land 
purchased  for  a  burying-place,  viz.:  to  Timothy 
Wilkins,  the  3d,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings, 
and  to  Timothy  Wilkins,  Jr.,  the  sum  of  sixteen  shil- 
lings, which  was  the  proportional  part  due  each  of 
the  above-named  parties,  whom,  it  would  appear, 
were  joint  Owners  of  the  land,  which  was  what  is  now  ■ 
known  as  the  Central  Burying-Ground,  the  same  that 
is  located  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  which,  at 
the  present  date,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interment. 

The  stones  all  stand  facing  the  east,  and  indicate 
the  age  of  slate,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
marble  slabs.  There  are  no  monuments  within  its 
enclosures. 

Plere  rest  the  remains  of  the  first  minister  that  was 
settled  in  the  town,  the  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield  ;  also 
the  remains  of  many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place. 
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Miiny  of  tlio  iiiHCrijiLioiiH  on  ilic  f^l.oncH  wliicli  coni- 
niHiiioriiLo  their  uiimcs  liuvo  iiUachcil  niililiuy  and 
cliurcli  lilloM. 

That  iiUonneiitH  were  inadu  here  i]revi<jiis  In  ils 
being  purclinsed  by  the  district  would  Heeni  ovidcul. 
I'rom  the  inscriptions  found  upon  the  utoncs,  eonie  of 
wliich  date  back  as  far  as  1778,  and,  doubtless,  Home 
who  eaiiicst  found  a  resting-place  here  have  uothiuf; 
erected  to  their  memory. 

lu  later  years  it  became  apparent  that  more 
room  would  be  required  ibr  the  luirposo  of  a  burying- 
ground,  the  question  of  procuring  which  continued  to 
lie  agitated  from  time  to  lime  in  town-meetings. 
Several  times  the  propriety  of  purchasing  an  addi- 
tion to  what  was  known  as  Green's  burying^ground 
had  been  considered.  The  latter'named  ])Iace  was  a 
tract  of  land  containing  about  half  an  acre,  located 
about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  which  was  set  apart  and  given  by  Mr.  Jdhn 
Green,  to  be  used  by  the  Greens  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  a  burial  spot. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  permission  was  given 
to  other.s  to  make  interments  there,  until  nearly  all 
the  available  s|iacG  was  taken  up. 

The  stones  here  also  indicate  the  era  of  slate, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  slate  slabs,  erected,  according 
to  tho  ancient  custom,  facing  the  rising  sun. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1831  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Silas  Grfen,  Thomas  lieald  and  Dea. 
John  Green,  were  chosen  by  the  town  to  purchase  a 
))iece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  Green's 
burial-ground. 

It  is  probable  that  they  attended  to  the  duties  to 
which  the  town  had  delegated  them,  but  it  was  nok 
until  the  April  raeetiiig  in  the  year  1837  that  the 
town  voted  to  pay  Mr,  Leonard  Green  the  sura  of 
$25  for  half  an  acre  of  land  to  enlaj'ge  Green's 
burial-ground,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  enclosed  by 
a  fence. 

In  the  year  1841  the  town  voted  at  a  meeting  held 
in  May  to  lay  out  said  burial-ground  in  lots,  and  chose 
for  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said 
vote  the  three  following-named  persons,  viz.:  Capt. 
'I'homas  Green,  Dea.  John  Green  and  Capt.  Ezekiel 
Nickles. 

In  the  year  1863  the  town  purchased  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Green  one  acre  of  land,  as  an  addition  to 
Green's  burying-ground,  and  in  the  year  18GG  i)ur- 
chased  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Forbush  one  acre  more,  \\diich 
was  the  last  .addition  made,  and  which  enlarged  it  to 
its  present  proportions. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  April  2,  1SG6,  the  town 
voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $150  for  the  pur- 
])0se  of  building  a  wall  in  front  of  the  cemetery, 
'i'wo  years  later  the  committee  report  having  ex- 
pended I'or  the  afore-named  purpose,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  stone  bounds,  the  sum  of  $11(1.73,  and  also  for 
gates  put  in  at  the  two  entrances,  tho  sum  of  eleven 
(lollaiH. 


In  the  ycai-  1870  the  towji  Hp|)ji)priatc<l  the  sum  of 
$150  for  the  pur|)OH()  of  Hctting  out  trees  and 
shrubbery  in  ;inil  arounil  Green  (Jemelery,  and  at  the 
annual  Apiil  town-meeting  hehl  the  nextyear  a  com- 
mittee ol'  ilucc  persons  were  chosen  to  have  the  gen- 
eral charge  and  care  of  the  burial-grounds.  Thi.i 
committee  were :  lienjamin  13ari-ett,  chosen  lor  one, 
I'rescott  Nickles  for  two,  and  Sular  Simons  for  three 
years,  respectively,  which  committee  attended  to 
setting  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  at  the  i)resenttimo 
ornament  Green  Cemetery.  Since  the  latter-named 
date  the  custom  of  ajinuaily  appointing  a  cemetery 
committee  has  prevailed  in  the  town. 

Near  the  centre  of  Green  Cemetery  is  located  a 
very  neat  and  pretty  octagon-shajjcd  sunnner-housc, 
of  symmetrical  proportions,  and  about  ten  leet  high, 
the  roof  being  tin  covered. 

A  piazza  surrounds  the  building,  inside  of  which 
are  benches  suitable  for  seats.  In  the  contra  of  said 
building  stands  a  table  bearing  a  marble  tablet,  ou 
which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

Tliis  buikling  ererted  ,7nly  B,  1874, 
Aud  i)ri  (<i'nttMl  to  the  twwn  of  Oai  iislo 
By  Miss  If.  L.  0.  Groon. 

811  live  ^vi(ll  men,  im  if  God'R  (nitiinis  eyw 
f)id  (_'V(M-,vvvh(ii  c!  irilo  tliy  lutiuns  npy  : 
Snirt'  lu  livG  wlII,  freiid  In  llio  npriglit  wny8. 
And  ruUicr cuiiiit  tliy  actiuiiK  thttu  thy  duye. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  April  5,  1875,  the  town 
formally  accepted  of  the  building,  aud  ])assed  resolu- 
tions of  gratitude  to  be  extended  to  the  donor,  and 
also  agreed  to  keep  the  building  in  good  repair,  and 
to  have  it  appropriately  dedicated,  which  was  subse- 
quently done.  The  dedicatory  address  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  .Tames  T.  Powers  during  the  summer  of  the 
latter-named  year,  from  the  piazza  of  the  building, 
before  an  assembly  of  people  who  had  gathered  there 
for  the  purpose. 

March  18,  1878,  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  ))ub- 
lie  watering-place  at  the  cemetery  road  side,  for  which 
purpose  a  well  was  dug  about  midway  of  the  cemetery 
and  outside  the  enclosure.  Subsequently  a  pump  was 
furnished,  since  which  time  it  has  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

During  the  year  1880  a  concrete  walk  was  laid  at 
the  west  entrance,  at  an  expense  to  the  town  of 
$52.25. 

In  the  norlliwest  comer,  or  old  part  of  Green  Cem- 
etery, the  earliest  interments  wtre  made,  some  of 
which  diUe  back  as  lar  as  the  year  1785  ;  a  slcme 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sarah,  wife  of  Asa  Parlifi, 
who  was  at  that  date  clcikof  the  district,  and  also  oue 
to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Asa  Green,  bear  date  as 
above. 

In  near  proximily  to  these  is  a  neglected-looking 
slate  slab,  three  and  a  half  feet  tall,  covered  with  moss 
aud  leaning,  also  bearing  the  ancient  representation 
of  au  angel's  head  afid  wings  at  top  and  pillars  on  sides. 
The  following  is  Ihc  inscription  : 
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lu  momoi'v  of  3tr.  Simon  BltX)d,  Juu., 
who  (liuil  Kov.  7,  ITin, 
in  y»  47tli  J"  of  lii3  age. 
Ill's  generous  donations  to  piililic  uses  do  lienor  to  Iiis  memory,  and  will 
preserve  liis  unuie  to  posterity. 

Nakeil  iia  from  the  enrth  wo  came 

And  crept  to  life  at  first, 
We  to  tlie  enrth  return  again 
And  minslo  witliour  dust. 

The  above  is  what  marks  the  resting-place  of  one 
who  served  the  district  ia  its  infancy  in  the  various 
capacities  of  school-teacher,  town  treasurer  for  two 
years,  selectman  for  ten  years,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  second  board  chosen  by  the  district,  and  was 
ais')  holding  the  office  at  the  date  of  his  decease.  He 
was  one  of  the  first,  as  well  as  largest,  donors  to  the 
interests  of  the  town ;  his  name  deserved  to  be  per- 
petuated, and  his  grave,  in  the  absence  of  relatives, 
to  be  kept  green  by  a  posterity  who  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  his  liberality. 

In  the  southwest  corner,  near  the  hearse-house, 
are  interred  the  remains  of  her  to  whom  the  town  is 
indebted  for  the  donation  which  called  into  exi.-tence 
the  soldieis'  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  lot  is  enclosed  with  a  granite  curbing,  and  a  gran- 
ite monument  marks  the  spot.  The  inscription  reads 
as  fullows  :  "  Lydia  A.  G.,  wife  of  William  Farrar, 
died  September  27,  1881,  aged  seventy  years,  nine 
months,  twelve  days."  Near  the  centre  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  back  of  the  summer-house,  locRted  on  main 
avenue,  is  a  double  marble  tablet  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Abel  Tay  lor,  Jr.,  and  wife.  His  death  occur- 
red December  16,  1887,  aged  eighty-two  yearn,  seven 
months,  thirteen  days  ;  his  wife  {ireceded  him  by  a 
few  years. 

His  munificence,  shown  by  the  legacy  left  to  the 
Union  Calvinistic  Society,  will  always  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  those  who  worship  with  this  soci- 
ety, of  which  both  he  and  his  wife  were  members  at 
the  time  of  their  decease.  The  tablet  bears  the  motto  : 
"  We  part  to  meet  again."  The  remains  of  but  two 
clergymen  rest  in  the  town,  viz.:  those  of  the  first 
minis'er.  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,  interred  iu  the  Central 
Burying-Grjund,  while  in  Green  Cemetery  an  un- 
pretentious granite  tablet  inarks  the  place  where  rests 
the  remains  of  one  other  who  performed  the  duties  of 
a  clergyman  in  the  town  for  upward  of  eight  years. 
The  iuacriptiou  on  the  tablet  reads  as  follows :  "In 
memory  of  Rev.  James  T.  Powers,  1828-1888.  The 
joys  of  those  with  God  iu  heaven  can  never  end." 

In  this  cemetery  are  also-  buried  numerous  others 
who  have  in  times  past,  out  of  their  abundance,  con- 
tributed fur  the  benefit  of  the  church  or  town.  Some 
of  their  names  may  be  recalled  as  follows  :  Mr. 
Thomas  Green,  Mr.  William  Farrar,  Mrs.  Mary  G. 
Scott  and  Mr.  William  Green. 

HEAR.SE.S  AND  Hear.se-IIouses.— At  a  town-meet- 
ing held  April  4,  1808,  it  was  voted  that  the  town 
raL>e  tlOO  to  procure  a  hearse,  and  Captain  Nehemiah 


Andrews  was  chosen  to  expend  said  money,  and  pro- 
vide a  hearse  for  the  use  of  the  town. 

On  March  10th  of  the  following  year  the  town 
treasurer  paid  out  of  the  town's  money  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Blaisdell,  who  supported  a  wheelwright's  shop  in  tho 
town  at  that  time,  the  HUm  of  $29  75,  it  being  for  his 
building  a  hearse  for  the  use  of  the  town.  Another 
order  was  drawn  the  preceding  day  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  above-named  committee,  for  the  sum  of 
$26,  it  being  for  iron,  harness  and  boxes,  and  his  time 
spent  in  procuring  a  hearse  for  the  use  of  the  town. 
A  third  order  was  drawn  a  little  later  in  favor  of 
James  Kemp  for  the  sum  of  $8.50,  it  being  for  his 
doing  the  iron-work  on  the  hearse.  These  three 
sums,  the  total  of  which  is  $64.25,  are  all  that  appear 
to  have  been  paid  from  the  town  treasury  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  paying  for  the  first  hearse  which  the  town 
owned.  Rather  a  moderate  sum  it  would  be  consid- 
ered at  the  present  date  to  expend  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. 

Now  that  the  town  was  the  owner  of  a  hearse,  the 
next  consideration  was  to  provide  a  place  of  shelter 
for  the  same.  An  article  was  inserted  in  the  warrant 
for  the  annual  April  meeting  the  following  year, 
which  called  for  action  on  the  subject.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  that  the  town  erect  a  hearse-house 
sixteen  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high. 
A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Captain  Nathan 
Haywood,  Paul  Forbush  and  Captain  Stephen  Blood, 
were  chosen  to  prepare  a  plan  of  said  building,  with 
specifications  which  they  were  to  present  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  when  it  was  voted  that  tho 
erecting  of  the  building  be  vendued. 

The  following  order,  subsequently  drawn  on  tho 
treasurer,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  name  of  the 
contractor,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  building: 

"To  Mr.  Nathan  Groon,  Jr.,  town  treasurer: 

"  Sin  : — IMeaae  to  pay  out  of  the  town's  money  to  Oapt.  Nehemiah  An- 
drews Twenty  six  dollars  and  four  cents,  it  being  for  his  buildi[iga  house 
fur  the  town  hearse." 

This  building  was  located  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Central  Burying-Ground,  where  it  stood  until 
the  year  1867,  when  it  was  voted  that  the  selectmen 
be  authorized  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  manner  as  they 
deem  best.  It  was  finally  sold  for  the  sum  of  $35, 
moved  away  and  transformed  into  a  dwelling.  Dur- 
ing its  existence  as  a  hearse-house  it  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  providing  a  shelter  for  the  hearse 
and  of  serving  aa  a  sort  of  armory  or  receptacle  for 
the  town's  supply  of  powder,  fire-arms  and  equip- 
ments. 

In  the  year  1838  a  committee  of  three  were  ap- 
pointed in  town-meeting  to  have  the  old  hearse  re- 
paired, which  finally  seems  to  have  answered  its  pur- 
pose until  the  year  1865,  when,  at  a  town-meeting 
held  Nov.  7th,  a  committee  of  three  persons  were  chos- 
en to  procure  a  new  hearse  and  to  dispose  of  the  old 
one.  Messrs.  E.  S.  Hutchins,  George  F.  Duren  and 
Nathaniel  Hutchinson  were  chosen  and  accepted  for 
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said  cominittco,  who  subsequently  procured  the  more 
iiioiloru  luid  ornamental  carriage  for  the  dead,  owned 
and  used  by  the  town  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
was  purchased  of  A.  Tolman  &  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
for  the  sum  of  $430.  The  old  hearse  was  sold  at 
auction  for  the  sum  of  $2,  and  after  certain  altera- 
tions subsequently  served  the  pur|)086  of  a  pleasure- 
wagon,  for  a  number  of  years,  for  the  purchaser,  who 
was  a  resident  townsman. 

■  By  vote  of  the  town,  March  19,  1888,  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  to  buy  a  pole  and  runners  for  the 
hearse,  which  they  procured  for  the  sum  of  $19.50, 
exclusive  of  the  bill  for  painting. 

At  a  town-meeting  hold  May  25,  1867,  the  last  ar- 
ticle in  the  warrant  was  to  "  see  if  the  town  will  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  for  the  new  hearse  or  act  there- 
on," when  it  was  voted  "  that  the  selectmen  be  au- 
thorized to  build  a  suitable  hearse-house."  The  result 
of  this  vote  was  the  building  used  for  a  hearse-house 
at  the  present  time,  and  which  is  located  in  Green 
Cemetery,  erected  at  an  expense  to  the  town  of  nearly 
$250. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  who  have 
.resided  and  practiced  in  the  town,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  been  the  resident  physician  for  the  pa^t  fifty 
years  :  John  Nelson,  1816-1836  ;  Paul  C.  Kittredge, 
1837-1839;  Austin  Marsh,  1839. 

The  more  important  town  officers  have  been  as 


follows : 

Town  Clerks. 

Years. 

Zebiiluin  Spnulding,  1780-84    5 

Asa  Parlili,  1785-18U2,  '06-08    '.11 

Joliii  Jacobs,  1803,  '00-12,  '20,  '47-02    12 

Jonathon  Hoald,  1804-05, '18-20   5 

Jonathan  Heald,  Jr.,  1813-14   2 

John  Heald,  Jr.,  1815-17,  '21-25,  '27-29    11 

(Jyrus  Heald,  18.10-35,  '45-4C   8 

Cah  in  Ileald,  1830-40,  '43-44   7 

Epliraini  Ilobbins,  1841-42   2 

Georgo  F.  l)uren,  1853-09    17 

Soliit  SImouB,  1870-72   3 

AiiRtin  Mnrsli,  1873-80    8 

Jobu  E.  Bull,  1881  

Town  Treasurers. 

Captain  Samuel  Heald,  1780-85    G 

Siinnn  Blood,  Jr.,  1780-87   2 

Jonathan  Blood,  1788    1 

Samuel  Green,  1789-1802    14 

Niithon  Green,  Ji-.,  180-1-18   10 

John  Green,  1819-28, '30-38    19 

John  Nelson,  1829    1 

Thomas  Green,  1830-02    24 

William  Green,  1803-80   18 

Thomas  A.  Orcon,  1881-82    2 

Humphrey  I'rcscott,  1883    1 

Sidney  A.  Bull,  1884     

Seteclmen, 

Zebulum  SpauldlnR,  1780,  '8.1-84   3 

Captain  Pblneab  Blood,  1780-81    2 

Lieutenant  John  Heald,  1780-81    2 

Samuel  Green,  1781,  1799-1800   3 

Lieutenant  Tssaohar  Andrews,  1781-84    4 

Simon  Blood,  Jr.,  1781, '85-93    10 

Asa  I'urlin,  1782,  '85-1802,  '00-08    22 

Zaclieua  Groon,  1782    1 

Muthuuiel  Hutchinson,  1783   1 
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Nutlmii  Parlln,  1784   1 

Jomalmn  Heald,  1785-80,  '8S-18'U,  '01-05,  '18-20   21 

Deacon  Kphraim  KobliluH,  1787, '94-05,  1801-02, '110-08.  .  .  8 

Leonard  Orcoii,  1790-97    2 

John  .Ittcdhs,  1798,  1803,  '09-12,  '20   7 

Natlittn  Orcon,  Jr.,  1802    1 

John  Green,  1803,  '29   2 

I  homas  Spanlding,  1803    1 

Frederick  Blood,  1804-5    2 

EKellicl  Nlckles,  1804-5,  '33   3 

Nehemiali  Andrews,  1800-7    2 

Captain  Timothy  Hoald,  1808-12    6 

Eliakim  Ilutcliins,  1809, '15   2 

Thomas  Heald,  1810-12,  '21-23,  '20   7 

Jonathan  Heald,  Jr.,  1813-14   2 

Benjamin  Hobbins,  1813-14   2 

Major  Jonas  Pinker,  1813-17,  '30-.32   8 

Caplain  John  Henid,  Jr.,  1815-17,  '21-25,  '27-20    11 

Aaron  Ilobbina,  1810-17,  '20-21   4 

Aaron  Fletclier,  1818-19   2 

Paul  Forhneh,  1818-19   2 

Isaiali  Green,  1820-23    4 

Cyrus  Heald,  1824-28,  '30-35,  '45-40    13 

James  Green,  1824-25   2 

Cyrus  Green,  1820-28,  '33   4 

Thomas  Ileald,  Jr.,  1830-32    3 

■William  Green,  2'"i,  1834-30,  '40   4 

Thomas  Page,  1834-40    7 

CalTin  Heald,  1830-40,  '43^   7 

Ai  Wheat,  1837    1 

William  DuranI,  1838  .  .  .'   1 

Benj.  P.  Ilutchins,  1838    1  . 

Benjamin  Barrett,  1830,  '42   2 

Ephraim  Itobbins,  1841^2   2 

Benjamin  F.  Heald,  1841,  '41-45,  '70-72,  '75   7 

Joseph  V.  Hoald,  1841-42    2 

John  P.  Kobbins,  1813   1 

George  F.Duren,  1843^4, '52-02, '64-08, '73-74, '70  .  ...  21 

John  Jacobs,  1845-52,  '04   9 

Thomas  Green,  1846-61    0 

Lucius  Styles,  1847^9   3 

Joel  Boynton,  1850-02,  '65,  '70,  '73   10 

Ebenezer  Charapney,  1853-54,  '75   3 

John  Q.  A.  Green,  1863-54,  'C3,  '78,  '84-87    8 

TimoUiy  Wilkins,  1855    1 

Isaac  Biaisdell,  1850-60,  '02   0 

Selar  Simons,  1801   1 

Abram  Hulchins,  1803    1 

J.  M.  Currier,  1863,  '72   2 

Sebra  D.  Bartlett,  1804-65    2 

William  Farrar,  1866-00    4 

John  H.  Champney,  1800    1 

8!^muol  E.  Scott,  1807   1 

Nathaniel  A.Taylor,  1868-69    2 

George  S.  SUelton,  1809-71,  '70-84    12 

William  AV.  Morse,  1871   1 

Samuel  H.  Bobbins,  1872    1 

Humphrey  Prescott,  1873    1 

Austin  Marsh,  1874,  '77   2 

Daniel  W.  Bobbins,  1874-76,  '88-00    6 

Asa  Niokles,  1870-83    8 

Georgo  H.  Bobbins,  1879,  '86,  '88-89    4 

Ntttluiniel  HutcliinBOU,  1880,  1881,1887    3 

Sidney  A.  Bull,  1882    1 

Albert  S.  Day,  1883    1 

John  P.  Davis,  1884-89    0 

John  E.  Bull,  1885    1 

Abel  G.  Hodgman,  1887    1 

Warren  H.  Biaisdell,  1890    1 

Leonard  M.  Green,  1800    1 


In  the  year  1781  the  number  of  selectraen  elected 
was  five,  with  which  exception  the  number  annually 
elected  has  always  beeu  three. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  persona  who 
have  served  aa  representatives  from  the  town  : 

Teacon  Ephmiiii  Eobluna,  1790,  ]80G,  1807,  1808. 

Asa  Purlin,  1803  ;  convention  1788. 

Paul  Litchfield,  18(19,  1810,  1811. 

Timotby  HejilJ,  1812. 

Thomas  Heuld,  1815. 

Jonatlian  HmU,  Jr.,  181G. 

John  Heald,  1818,  IS21,  1823,  1826,  1827,  1830. 

Dr.  John  Nelsou,  1824. 

Cjrua  Heuld,  lS:i2, 1633,  1835. 

Benjamin  Barrstt,  1S3G  ;  convcutlon  1820. 

Eev.  George  W.  StHCy,  1837. 

Calvin  Heald,  183U,  186G. 

Amos  Si<aulding,  1840,  1841. 

Thomas  Green,  1813,  \S50. 

Benjamin  F.  Ileald,  1848. 

John  Jacobs,  1851 ;  couvoution  1853. 

Jotil  Buyoton,  1852. 

Amos  T.  Monroe,  1855. 

Samuel  B.  Chamberlain,  1800. 

riuniphrey  rrescott,  1871. 

Sidney  A.  Bull,  1830. 

The  population  of  the  town,  each  decade,  since  the 
year  1790,  as  supplied  by  the  State  census,  is  as 
follows  : 


1790   

isto  

18(10  

18cO  

1810  

 G72 

1800   

182U  

 681 

1870   

 569 

1830   

 6Q6 

1880   

MiLiTAnY.— The  District  of  Carlisle  had  its  birth 
in  the  middle  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  de- 
mands were  frequently  made  on  lier  for  funds  and 
men  to  supply  her  proportion  of  the  quota  for  the 
army.  She  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  perform 
her  obligations  in  this  respect,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitanti  held  by  adjournment  in  the  meeting- 
house, July  3,  1780,  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  to  be  applied  towards  paying 
the  soldieri  and  otherwise  discharging  such  debts  aa 
may  arise  on  account  of  the  war. 

Also  the  following  proceedings  as  recorded  of  a 
meeting  held  February  26,  1781,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  men  in  response  to  a  call  of  the  Court  for 
same,  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  wa.s  frequently 
occurring  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  choice 
of  a  moderator,  "  then  the  orders  or  Eesolves  of  Court 
waa  Read  Respecting  Raising  a  number  of  men  to 
Serve  ia  the  Continental  army  for  three  years,  or 
During  the  war  with  Britton. 

"Voted  to  chuse  a  committee  of  seven  to  hire  men. 
Chose  Lieut.  Isachar  Andrews,  Capt.  Israel  Heald, 
Timothy  Wilkins,  James  Nickle-s,  Zacheus  Green 
Ephraim  Robbios  and  Stephen  Blood,  Jr.  Then 
Capt.  Samuel  Heald  and  Lieut.  laachar  Andrews  im- 
bodied  the  men  present  at  s"  meeting,  and  went 
Round  in  or^  to  Se  if  any  was  Spirited  to  Inlist." 
None  enlisted,  however,  and  it  was  voted  to  adjourn 
the  meeting  until  the  following  Monday  at  four 
o'clock  P.M. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the 
selectmen  divide  the  district  into  six  claHbcs,  and  re- 


quire each  class  to  procure  a  man  to  serve  in  the 
army. 

Numerous  instances  appear  on  the  town  records 
where  money  was  paid  for  various  items  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  army,  such  as  beef,  corn,  blankets,  various 
kinds  of  provisions  and  necessities;  also,  in  several 
instances,  a  horse  was  purchased  and  paid  for  to  be 
sent  to  the  army. 

The  demands  were  frequent,  aud  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  quite  an  expense  to  the  district,  as  well 
as  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  men  able  to  perform  mili- 
tary duty. 

The  following  list  of  names  of  men  who  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  from  the  District  of  Carlisle 
was  procured  from  searching  the  Revolutionary  rolls 
at  the  State  House  and  the  town  records;  doubtless 
they  are  approximately  complete.  The  list,  however, 
woold  probably  have  been  more  than  twice  as  long 
did  it  contain  all  the  names  of  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  war  that  deserve  to  be  credited  to  the  limits  of 
the  district;  but  since  more  than  foui"  years  had 
elapsed  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Concord  before 
the  district  was  incorporated,  all  soldiers  from  with- 
in ils  limits,  who  enlisted  previous  to  this  date,  were 
credited  to  the  respective  towns  to  which  they  then 
belonged. 

JAsl  of  Soldiers  from  Ciirfisic  111  the  ReunUitionnnj  War. 
Joel  Wheeler,  Aaa  Wlieelor,  Nathan  B.  Muriroe,  Abraham  Andrewe, 
Daniel  Wlieat,  Leonard  Green,  Thuniaa  Wood,  Timothy  ■\Vllkiiiii,  Jr., 
Josejih  Nixou,  Samuel  Proctor,  Palriclc  ■  Noif,  John  Ci'osby,  Paul  Lam- 
sou,  Jonathan  Heald,  Abram  Taylor,  James  Ulackensay,  Ulercliiun  Tay- 
lor, Amos  Amos,  Ebene'ier  Stono,  Jr.,  Thomas  Welch,  Matthew  Jenuer- 
8011,  Peter  Oliver,  PhlUp  Boston,  Barrett  Blood,  Tliaddeus  Parlin. 

At  a  district  meeting  held  August  18,  1794,  it  was 
voted  "  that  the  minute-men  have  Seven  Dollars  per 
month  in  case  they  Shall  be  called  into  actual  Service, 
while  in  Service  Including  the  Continental  pay,  and 
also  give  them  three  Dollars  Bounty  within  twenty  days 
from  this  time,  or  Sooner,  if  called  upon  to  march; 
and  further  Voted  that  the  niinute-raeu  who  Shall 
turn  out  Voluntaryly  and  enlist  Shall  have  the  Same 
pay  which  the  Town  of  Concord  have  agreed  to  give 
their  minute-men." 

In  compliance  with  the  above  vote  an  order  was 
drawn  on  the  district  treasurer  .August  29,  1794,  for 
£13  10s.,  it  being  the  total  amount  of  the  bounty,  at 
eighteen  shilling.:!  each,  which  the  district  voted  to 
give  in  consideration  of  their  services  as  minute-men 
to  the  following  persons,  viz.: 

1.18^  of  Minute-Men. 
Lieutenant  Daniel  Wheat,  Nathan  Parlin,  Jr.,  Bamuel  Ilarlwell, 
Jauiea  Kemp,  Benjauiin  Bobbins,  Iteubcn  Duraut,  Thomas  Heald,  Asa 
Hartwell,  James  Kusaoll,  Jr.,  David  Walltor,  Simon  Wheolur,  Nathau 
Wheeler,  Amos  Green,  Asa  Green,  Nathaniel  Parker,  Jr. 

In  the  year  1800  a  special  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  was  called  for  Tuesday,  April  19th. 
The  fourth  article  in  the  warrant  was  as  follows  :  "  To 
See  if  the  District  will  agree  to  make  provision  for 
their  Soldiers  at  the  General  muster  at  Concord  or  act 
on  the  article  as  they  may  think  proper." 
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In  regard  to  th'm  article  it  wiis  "  Voted  that  each 
Soldier  who  attends  the  muster  shall  liave  one  pound 
and  im  half  of'Beef  of  Sutabie  |)ieces,and  one  pound  and 
an  half  of  Bread,  one  third  part  of  a  pound  of  cheeae, 
and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder,  and  the  Company 
one  Barrel  of  old  cider  and  three  gallons  of  W.  I. 
rum  a  day,  and  that  the  Soldiers  that  do  duty  iu  oilier 
companies  draw  as  much  money  a.s  the  cost  is  to  each 
Soldier  who  draws  provision." 

A  committee  of  three  persons  were  chosen  to  pro- 
vide said  articles,  which  they  did,  as  orders  subse- 
quently drawn  on  the  treasurer  in  their  favor  would 
go  to  prove, 

That  a  military  organization  existed  in  the  district 
ever  after  its  incorporation  would  appear  from  the 
reference  ofteu  made  to  it  in  the  prucoedinga  at  the 
district  meetings. 

On  June  11,  1804,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  District 
of  Carlisle  supply  the  Training  Band  with  Cartridges, 
and  also  furnish  two  flints  for  each  member  to  be  for- 
ever kept  in*  store  for  said  Band." 

Captain  Ezekiel  Nickles,  Lieutenant  Nathan  Pley- 
wood  and  ensign  Abel  Nickles  were  appointed  acom- 
miitee  to  furnish  the  said  articles,  and  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  were  the  commissioned  officers  of 
the  organization  at  that  date. 

At  a  towu-meeling  held  May  If),  1808,  tbe  town 
voted  to  raise  $25,  to  be  laid  out  for  powder  to  be  used 
on  Independence  Day,  and  also  voted  that  the  three 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Carlisle  company,  be 
Ruthorizefl  to  procure  said  powder.  This  is  the  first 
recorded  appropriation  or  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  Fourth  of 
July. 

In  the  year  1814  the  town  voted  to  purchase  guns 
and  equipments  (said  guns  and  equipments  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  town)  for  all  those  required  to 
perform  military  duty  and  who  were  unable  to  equip 
themselves.  Also  at  the  same  time,  it  was  voted  to 
]>rocure  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers,  sixty  canteens,  and  a  few  years  later  knap- 
sacks were  provided  for  what  was  known  as  the  Car- 
lisle company.  These  equipmeuts  were  stored  iu  the 
liearse-house,  and  some  are  preserved  to  the  ])resent 
day. 

In  the  year  1830  and  for  several  subsequent  years 
it  was  customary  for  the  town  to  refund  the  amount  of 
the  poll-tax  assessed  on  tiiose  persons  who  performed 
all  the  military  duty  in  uniform  (which  uniform  was 
})robably  ])rovided  at  their  own  expense),  required  of 
them  by  tlie  laws  of  the  Cominouwealth,  and  each 
year  the  town  treasurer  was  served  with  a  list  of  i>er- 
sous  who  were  entitled  to  have  s.iid  amounts  refunded 
and  ordered  to  pay  the  same. 

Iu  the  year  IB-OS  it  would  appear  that  military  am- 
bition was  on  the  wane,  and  that  military  drill  was 
practically  discontinued,  for  the  tenth  article  in  the 
warrant  Ibr  the  annual  April  meeting  in  said  year 
was  "to  see  if  the  town  will  agree  to  sell  the  old 


guiiH,  and  other  articles  in  the  hearse-house  belonging 
to  the  town."  ft  was  voted  to  have  the  town  treasurer 
sell  the  HHine. 

A  few  of  these  old  Hint-lock  pieces  are  to  lie  found 
in  the  town  at  the  present  day  ;  many,  however,  have 
been  so  transformed  as  to  conform  to  the  more 
modern  inventions. 

At  a  town- meeting  hold  September  9,  )  85] ,  the  town 
voted  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  town  of  Acton  to 
join  with  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  erection  of  a 
monument,  which  at  that  time  was  being  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Isaac  Davis  and  others  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame,  and  also  chose  a  committee  of  five 
peraoup,  viz.:  Benjamin  Barrett,  Joel  Boynton,  Johu 
Jacobs,  'frue  Wiggin  and  Ilev.  Seth  W.  Banistei-,  to 
confer  with  the  committee  of  Acton,  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  IVIarch  18,  1875,  the  town 
was  called  upon  to  consider  and  take  action  in  refer- 
ence to  an  invitation  extended  by  the  towns  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  inviting  the  town  of  Carlisle  to 
join  with  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  battles  of  said  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  resolutions  which 
were  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  meeting  and  which 
were  virtually  carried  into  effect  by  the  town,  viz.: 

"  Whkreas,  Tlie  citizens  of  the  town  of  Concord, 
on  the  19th  of  April  next,  propose  to  celebrate  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Concord,  and  have  invited  us  to  join  with 
them  in  that  celebration, 

"yind  whereas,  many  of  our  ancestry  largely  jiartici- 
pated  in  the  events  to  be  commemorated,  therefore 

"  Besolved,  That  we  cordially  accept  the  invitation 
and  will  attend  the  celebration  as  an  organized  body, 
with  music  and  an  appropriate  banner,  and  that  we 
will  invite  the  Spaulding  Light  Cavalry  to  act  as  our 
escort  on  the  occasion,  etc." 

A  committee  was  chosen  by  the  town  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements,  who  were  as  f(dlovvs,  Slei)heu 
Taylor,  Selar  Simons,  Geo.  F.  Diiren,  E.  S.  Hutchins, 
L.  BI.  Green,  N.  A.  Taylor,  H.  W.  Wilson,  JoJin  W. 
Heald,  George  P.  Nickles. 

The  committee  procured  the  services  of  the  Dun- 
stable Cornet  Band,  who  furnished  music,  and  also 
had  csijecially  painted  for  the  occasion  a  large  banner 
on  which  was  represented,  iu  life-size,  a  soldier  iu 
Con Linental  dress. 

An  invitation  to  act  as  escort  for  the  citizens  of  the 
town  was  acce[)ted  by  the  Spaulding  liight  Cavalry, 
and  thus  the  town  added  not  a  little  to  the  display  of 
the  occasion. 

The  sum  of  $500  was  raised  by  the  town  and  appro- 
[iriated  for  the  expense  of  the  celebration,  of  wLich 
sum  the  amount  of  t348  was  used  by  the  committeo 
to  pay  the  bills. 

Three  delegates  from  the  town,  viz.,  Paul  G.  For- 
bush,  Albert  Boynton  and  Benjamin  F.  Blaisdoll,  were 


chosen  to  represent  the  town  at  Lexington,  and  be 
present  at  the  centennial  exercises. 

The  firat  action  taken  by  the  town  in  its  corporate 
capacity  in  matters  relating  to  the  Rebellion  was  at  a 
town-meeting  assembled  on  May  11,  1861,  when  it 
WHS  voted  to  allow  and  pay  each  person  who  already 
Las.  or  may  hereafter,  enlist,  to  the  credit  of  the  town, 
and  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  the  sum  of  nine  dollars 
per  month,  in  addition  to  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
government  compensation  to  commence  from  the 
dare  of  their  being  mustered  into  said  service,  and 
continue  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

A  committee  of  five  chosen  by  the  town  were  as 
follows,  viz.,  B.  F.  Heald,  Artemas  Parker,  Selar  Si- 
mons, Thomas  Green  and  B.  P.  Hutchins,  who  were 
authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  and  disburse  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
loregoing  vote. 

July  21,  18G2,  a  town-meeting  was  called.  The  war- 
rant contained  but  one  article,  which  was  "to  see 
what  inducements  the  town  will  hold  out  to  obtain 
the  town's  quota  of  men  required  by  the  late  call  of 
the  government,  otherwise  than  by  drafting." 

The  town  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  $900  and  to  pay 
each  volunteer,  not  exceeding  nine  in  number,  who 
shall  enlist  for  three  years,  the  sum  of  $100  each, 
when  mustered  into  the  United  States  service. 

Rev.  Jusiah  Ballard,  Artemas  Parker,  Selar  Siunona, 
S.  H.  Robbins  and  H.  Prescntt  were  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  canvass  the  town  for  volunteers. 

August  27,  1862,  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  same 
amount  of  bounty  to  nine  months'  volunteers,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  enlistments,  and  Asa  Nickles, 
C.  T.  Worthley  and  W.  A.  Ingham  were  chosen  as  an 
enlistment  committee. 

September  8,  18G2,  voted  to  pay  those  persons  cred- 
ited to  the  quota  of  the  town,  and  now  in  the  service, 
who  have  not  received  any  bounty  Jrom  the  town,  the 
sum  of  $100  each,  and  it  was  also  voted  to  pay  tin 
equal  sum  aa  bounty  to  any  citizen  of  the  town  who 
would  enlist  to  the  credit  of  the  town,  and  help  to  fill 
the  present  call  for  nine  months'  men. 

October  6,  1802,  the  bounty  for  nine  months'  men 
WU8  increased  to  iJlSO,  and  E.  S.  Hutchius,  \V.  A. 
Jngbarn  and  C.  T.  Worthley  were  chosen  a  committee 
lo  raise  recruits. 

March  2,  18G.3,  the  town  raised  the  huiji  of  ^ilOOO 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  families  of  voluiitc;ers, 
and  the  following  month  the  selectmen  were  author- 
ized to  pay  the  families  of  deceased  or  disabled  vol- 
unteers such  sums  as  they  might  believe  their  neces- 
sities to  require,  but  not  to  exceed  six  dollars  a  month 
lo  any  one  family. 

April  4,  18C4,  the  town  voted  to  raise  $1000  as  aid 
for  families  of  volunteers,  and  also  the  sum  of  $125 
for  each  volunteer  or  drafted  man  to  the  number  of  six, 
which  was  the  remaining  jjart  of  the  quota  of  said 


town,  under  an  order  of  the  President,  issued  subse- 
quent to  March  1,  18G4. 

Another  call  for  men  was  issued  by  the  President 
July  18,  1864;  the  town  called  a  meeting  of  ils 
citizens  the  3d  of  the  (ollowing  Atigust,  when  it  was 
voted  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  pum  of  !{;125,  to  be 
given  to  each  man  who  would  enlist  and  help  to  fill 
the  town's  quota.  On  the  ISih  of  the  same  month  the 
town  voted  to  pay  the  paid  bounty  of  $125  in  gold. 

January  12,  1865,  the  town  voted  that  thu  j<elect- 
men  be  authorized  to  enlist  as  many  men  into  the 
service  of  the  Uniled  Slates  aa  may  be  required  lo  1111 
the  town's  quota,  on  any  call  that  may  be  made  i)rior 
to  March  1,  1SG5. 

The  town  treasurer  was  aluo  tuithorized  to  borrow 
such  sums  of  money  as  were  required  to  pay  for  the 
same. 

The  town  furiiiahed  a  surplus  of  men  over  and 
above  all  demands.  None  were  commissioned  officers. 
Three  were  dralted  in  the  year  18G3,  viz.  :  Joseph 
Forbush,  James  T.  Powers  and  Timolhy  Wilkina, 
each  of  whom  furniahed  a  substitute.  Thirteen  either 
died  or  were  killed  during  their  term  of  enlistment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers  who  were  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  and  helped  to  fill  the  town's  quota 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Upwards  of  thirty  nun- 
residents  and  strangers  were  paused  to  the  credit  of 
the  town,  having  been  hired  or  otherwise  engaged  to 
help  fill  the  quota,  whose  names,  for  want  of  space,  do 
not  appear  here.  Also  there  were  several  native 
or  re.sident  citizens  who  particii)ated  in  the  war,  but 
enlisted  to  the  credit  of  other  places,  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  following  list. 

A'lliiniH,  Alliion  A  ,  must,  iii  Aiii^.  15,  '02,  l8t  Cu.  Slim'llHliootorB ;  cliwch. 
Jii  iL-  :l'>,  ;  io-onlit)teil  Cu,  A,  lut  Ijiit,  Frontiur  Ciivnliy,  Di;c.  30,  'G4  ; 
Huigfaiit. 

AUiimfl,  .lu^in  Q  ,  iiiuet.  in  Aug.  15,  '(12,  let  Cu.  SliiujialiuuturH  ;  diutl  at 
Ilnrpei'a  Kerry  W.  V.i.,  Sept.  20,  '112. 

Bluui),  Julili  N.,  }iiu8t.  in  July  2,  '01,  Co.  C,  lOtli  lli-gt.  ;  diiicli.  IlUiy 
:),  '04. 

Uloorl,  ■Wllliiini,  myet.  in  Junu  28,  '01,  Co,  C,  lOtli  lli'gt.  ;  lliiloil  al  '2d 
bulllo  Doll  linn,  Aug.  '20,  '02. 

liluod,  William  II.,  uiiiut.  iu  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  17tli  lU'gt. ;  iliscl],  Supt. 
1,  'o:). 

Currier,  lidwiiiC,  liuiat.  iu  Nov.  1,  '01,  Co.  13,  32d  Itfgt.  ;  iliHcli.Muy 
14,  '03. 

Clianipnuy,  Julm  H,,  niuBt,  in  March  24,  '02,  Ibt  Co.  Sluii  psiiooturM  ; 
dibcli.  .Inn.  26,  '04. 

Cundjcr,  Geurgo,  must,  in  Aug.  5,  '02,  Cu.  C,  'SM  Itegt.  ;  diBfjli.  Aug. 
20,  '01. 

Dnrun,  Tlinniaa,  uiuat.  in  Aug.  11,  '02,  Co.  II,  u3d  Ittgt.  ;  died  at 
Miiilirtun,  Indiana,  May  10,  '04. 

Duren,  Fredoriclt,  niuat,  in  Jan.  27,  "03,  Co.  lil,  2d  Cavalry  ;  diwcli. 
July  2lJ, '0,";, 

Dutton,  Ulyrauda,  iuubL.  iu  July  31,  '02,  Cu.  II,  33d  Itcgt.  ;  killed  at 
Dallab,  Ga,,  May  2.T.  'til. 

Kdty,  Julin  M.,  tnUHt.  in  July  31 , '02,  Cu.  11,  33d  Rcgt.  ;  dlL'd  in  liuB- 
pilal  ut  Cliattauftuga,  Teuu..  Aug.  5,  '04. 

Forbuuli,  Cliarlca,  niuat.  iu  Oct.  10,  'U'2,  Cu.  G, '17tU  Itugl.  ;  diaoh.  Sopt. 

I,  '03. 

Gilaon,  Albert  A.,  must,  in  Aug.  G,  '02,  Co.  E,  33d  Itcgt.  ;  diacb.  Juno 

II,  '«■•). 

Green,  John  P.,  ninat.  In  Aug.  7,  '02,  Cu.  U,  33d  Rugt.  ;  diach.  Juno 
11 , '05  ;  corporal . 

Jlowe,  John,  must,  in  Nov.  i,  '01,  Co.  D,  3'2d  Hogt.  ;  diacb.  Fob. 
18,  '03. 
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IIiltnliliiH,  Kihviuc:  8.,  iiuml,.  la  Ocl,  Hi,  'm,  Ou,  0,  47111  iU'ijI,.  ;  (llsth. 
Sept.  1,  '(1;). 

IliituliliiN,  FniciUMUi,  nnisL  In  Bi'pt.  17,  '01,  Co,  B,  iinUi  JloKt.  ;  iIIboIi. 
Aug.  W,  'M. 

HutclilriH,  Siiimicl        iiuist.  in  .Iiily  11,  MiM,  Co.  Jl,  I'itli  ilcgt.  ;  iIIbcIi. 
Tub.  If),  'i  0  ;  Inmsft'i  rocl  to  112th  V.  Ji.  C. 
Houlil,  Alficil,  niiiat.  Ill  Nov.  4, '01,  Co.  U,  'Mi  Bcgt.  ;  iIIhc.Ii.  Doc. 

11,  '04. 

Uuiilil,  Auftdi!  M.,  imiat.  in  Auf^.  lO,  '(i2,  iBt  Co.  Blinrpflliootoifl  ;  cliud  ut 
iriilnioiitli,  Vu.,  .Inn.  'M,  'ii;). 

Jleahi,  Timotliy  \V.,  niuat.  in  Blaich  24,  '02,  Iflt  Co.  Sliui'jmtioulora  ; 
discli.  Oct.  HI,  '02. 

Henid,  Wiirron  F.,  must.  In  Feb.  3,  '04,  2d  Ciivalry  ;  rfijoctod  recruit. 

lloilgnian,  Amos  H,,  imiBt.  in  Nov.  4,  '01,  Co.  B,  32d  llogt.  ;  dieub. 
Jiui  0,  '03. 

Ilodgiimii,  Ijiitber  F.,  must,  in  Sept.  17,  '01,  Co.  E,  2Glli  llogt.  ;  diHcb. 
Oct.  2-t,  '02 

Ingham,  William  A.,  must.  In  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  47tli  Bogt. ;  dlsch. 
Sept.  1,  '03  I  2d  uiiliatimut,  July  16,  '04,  Co.  G,  0th  Ilcgt.  ;  diach.  Oct. 
27,  '64. 

Litchfield,  William  F.,  muat.  in  July  2,  '01,  Co.  0,  IGtb  llegt.  ;  discb. 
July  27,  '04. 

Litclirmld,  Goorgo  M.,  must,  in  July  2,  '01,  Co.  0,  lOlb  Rcgt. ;  discb. 
July  37, '01. 

I/itchnoid,  James  J.,  must,  in  Oct.  0, '01,  Co.  IS,  20tb  Rogt.  ;  discb. 
Oct.  24,  '02. 

Litcbfleld,  Albert,  must.  In  July  12,  '01.  Co.  B,  15th  llegt.  ;  discb.  Oct. 

12,  '02. 

Locke,  Wnritm  P.,  must,  in  Nov.  28,  '01,  Co.  B,.32d  Eogt.  ;  killed  ut 
Belliesda  Churcli,  Vn.,  Juue  3,  '04. 

Monroe,  Goorgo  V.,  must,  in  Oct.  15,  '02,  Co.  G,  47th  Rogt.;  died  at 
Currollton,  La.,  Aug.  U,  '63. 

Moore,  Witliaui,  must,  in  Mar.  7,  '02,  Ist  Co.  Sbarpabooters  ;  died  at 
Fort  Mcilonry,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  0,  '62. 

Moiiruo,  William  U.,  must,  in  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  47tb  Regt. ;  discb. 
July  3,  '03. 

Maybury,  Orren,  must,  in  July  2, '01,  Co.  C,  IGth  Regt.;  re-eulisted 
Dec-.  27,  '03,  and  tran.srerred  to  Oo.  E,  lltb  llegt.,  July  14,  '05. 

NickloB,  Otis,  must,  in  Jan.  4,  '04,  7tli  Battery  L,  A.  ;  died  in  Barracks 
Iloapltal,  Now  Orleans,  La.,  July  10,  '64. 

Nicklea,  Georgo  P.,  must,  in  Nov.  4,  '01,  Co.  B,  32d  Regt. ;  discb. Nov. 
27,  '04. 

Nortbum,  William  II.,  muat.  in  Aug.  7,  '02,  Co.  H,  33d  Regt. ;  discb. 
Jiin4  11,  '05. 

Nicklea,  Charles  B.,  must,  iu  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  471b  Regt.  ;  diaob. 
Sept.  2,  '03. 

;NickloB,  Abel,  must,  in  Dec.  22,  '03,  Co.  K,  2d  Heavy  Artillery  ;  disch. 
Sept.  3,  '06. 

Norcioas,  George  E,,  muat.  in  Julj'  2,  '01,  Co.  C,  10th  Regt.  ;  discb. 
July  27,  '04. 

Osgood,  Isaac  muit.  In  Nov.  4,  '01,  Co.  B,  32d  Rogt,,  discli.  Dec. 
14, '03. 

riirker,  Sidney  A.,  must,  in  July  15,  '04,  Co.  G,  Ctb  Regt.;  disch.  Oct. 
27,  '04. 

I'reecott,  John  II  ,  must,  iu  Nov.  4,  '01,  Co.  B,  32il  Regt.;  discli.  Feb.  0, 
'03  :  cor])oraI. 

Kobblns,  Daniel  W.,  must,  in  July  2,  '01,  Co.  0,  IGUi  Rogt.;  ra-ell- 
listed  Dec.  27,  '03,  and  tranflferred  to  Co.  15,  Iltb  Regt.  ;  disch.  July  14, 
'O.^j  ;  1st  aergemit. 

Robbina,  Cliarica  H.,  must,  in  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  47tli  Regt.  ;  dlsch. 
Sept.  1,  '03. 

ytevonsou,  TboinaaG,,  must,  in  51ay  1,  '01,  Co.  G,  fjth  Rogt.  ;  discb. 
June  H, '01  ;  re-oiilistod  July  2,  '01,  Co.  C,  10th  llegt.;  dlsch.  Dec. 
2U,  '0'2. 

Wobster,  BBii.jamlii  II.,  must,  in  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  47tbRegt.  ;  discb. 
Sept.  1,  '03. 

Wiggin,  Francis  M.,  mu«t.  iu  I'ub.  ID,  '02,  Co.  F,  13tb  U.S.  A.  ;  died  at 
Melilitliis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  10,  '0;j. 

Wiggin,  Goorgo  W.,  muat.  In  Aug.  31,  '02,  Co.  G,  Otb  Regt.  ;  discb. 
JuuG  3,  '03. 

Wilkina,  Janiea  W.,  Jr.,  must,  iu  Sept.  0,  '01,  Go.  B,  32d  Rogt.  ;  diacli. 
Nov.  27,  '01. 

Worthloy,  Charles  T.,  must,  iu  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  47th  Rogt. ;  dlsch. 
Sept.  1,  '03. 

Worlhley,  Ilijam  1'.,  must,  in  Oct.  10,  '02,  Oo.  0,  47tb  Rogt.  ;  diecli. 
Ku|it.  I,  'iiJ. 


HorjiHiciiH'  ]\1  ONiiMBNT. — The  erection  and  dedica- 
tion ol'  a  soldiers'  monument  is  an  incident  in  tlio 
liistory  of  the  town  long  to  bo  remembered,  and  at 
the  aanie  time  it  wh«  but  the  jierformance  of  an  in- 
cumbent duty  of  a  grateful  jjosterity  to  those  who 
sacrificed  even  life  and  limb,  which  reaulted  in  finally 
eradicating  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  could  exidt 
ill  any  nation. 

The  circumstance  which  led  to  the  erection  of  this 
monumeut  was  a  bequest  which,  with  accumulations, 
amounted  to  tlie  sum  of  $653.70,  and  which  was  left 
to  tlie  town  by  the  late  JMrs.  Lydia  A.  G.  Farrar.  At 
a  town-meeting  held  March  20,  1882,  the  town  voted 
"  that  the  town  treasurer  be  authorized  to  receive  the 
legacy  and  hold  the  same  until  further  action  by  the 
town." 

The  donor  by  her  will  made  no  special  request  in 
reference  to  what  disposition  the  town  should  make 
of  the  donation,  thus  making  it  incumbent  upon  the 
town  to  determine  how  it  should  be  appropriated.  At 
a  town-meeting  held  November  7,  1882,  the  town 
voted  "  that  the  money  given  the  town  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  G.  Farrar  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Soldiers'  Monument,  in  the 
centre  of  the. town,  ou  or  near  the  spot  where  the 
guide-post  now  stands,"  and  also  chose  Messrs.  Thomns 
A.  Green,  Sidney  A.  Bull  and  Edward  S.  Hutching  as  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  vote. 

At  a  subsequent  town-meeting  held  March  19, 1883, 
the  town  voted  to  raise  and  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$300  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  foundation  for 
the  monument,  and  for  fencing  and  grading  around 
the  same. 

The  committee  chosen  to  erect  the  monument, 
believing  the  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal  too 
small  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  monunlent 
sufficiently  ornamental,  and  that  would  prove  accept- 
able to  the  town,  suggested  that  an  invitation  be  ex- 
tended to  Miss  H.  L.  C.  Green,  a  sister  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Farrar,  to  add  enough  to  the  amount  of  her  sister's 
bequest  to  increase  it  to  the  sum  of  $1000,  which 
suggestion  was  favorably  entertained  by  her,  and  the 
money  iu  due  time  was  paid  over  to  the  committee. 
Consequently  they  had  at  their  disposal  $1000  to  be 
used  for  the  monument,  and  proceeded  to  correspond 
with  various  contractors,  inviting  designs  snd  specifi- 
cations for  monuments  that  could  be  erected  for  that 
sum. 

Several  responded  to  the  requests  of  the  committee, 
allowing  them  a  good  variety  of  designs  to  select 
from.  Their  decision  was,  however,  decidedly  in  favcr 
of  a  design  I'urnished  by  Andrews  &  Wheeler,  of 
Lowell,  which  was  a  granite  pedestal,  surmounted  by 
a  marble  statue,  or,  to  describe  more  minutely,  in- 
cluded a  triple  receding  base  of  Concord  granite  five 
feet  two  inches  square  on  the  foundation,  resting  on 
which  is  a  polished  die  of  Eockport  granite,  on  the 
east  side  of  which  is  the  inscription  :  "  Died  in  their 
country's  service,"  followed  by  luimes  of  soldiers  from 
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the  town  who  lost  their  lives  during  their  term  of 
enlistment,  which  list  ia  completed  ou  the  north  side. 

The  southerly  side  bears  the  following  appropriate 
words  : 

"  To  the  roll-call  tbey  make  no  response, 
Ciirlisle  liuuora  their  deeds  of  viilor 
And  dedicntes  this  nionnment 
To  perpetuate  their  namea  to  posterity." 

On  the  back  or  westerly  side  is  inscribed  : 

"Presented  to  the  towQ  of  Carlisle  by  Mrs.  Lydiii  A.  G.  Fftrrar  and 
[        Haooali  L.  C.  Green. 

Dedicated  August  29,  1885." 

This  die  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  statue  of  Italian 

'  marble,  seven  and  one-half  feet  tall,  weighing  3000 
pounds  and  representing  the  "Goddess  of  Liberty," 
which  was  placed  in  position  December  7,  1883,  thus 
marking  the  completion  of  the  monument  as  far  as 

ithe  contractors  were  liable. 

On  the  base  of  the  statue  at  the  front  side  is  the 
motto  :  "Let  him  who  has  won  it  bear  the  palm,"  and 
on  thebackor  westerly  side  is  inscribed  "  1861-1865." 

i  The  entire  height  of  the  monument  from  foundation 

■to  top  is  fifteen  and  one-half  feet. 

The  committee  chosen  by  the  town  for  the  purpose, 
attended  to  grading  and  fencing  the  monument 
grounds,  now  known  as  Monument  Square.  Nearly 
100  loads  of  loam  were  used  to  complete  the  grading, 
after  which  a  fence  of  granite  posts,  connected  by 
galvanized  iron  rails,  was  erected;  a  concrete  walk  was 
laid  extending  from  the  entrance  on  tht;  north  to  the 
entrance  on  the  south  side  of  the  grounds,  passing  in 
front  of  the  monument,  and  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee was  completed  at  an  expense  to  the  town  of  a  few 
dollars  more  than  the  appropriation. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  Monday,  March  16,  1885, 
the  town  appropriated  the  sum  of  $200  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dedicating  the  soldiers'  monument,  and  chose 
a  committee  of  three,  viz.:  Daniel  W.  Robbins,  Ed- 
ward J.  Carr  and  Sidney  A.  Bull,  whom  they  author- 
ized to  attend  to  the  duties  of  having  the  monument 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

This  committee  attended  to  their  duties,  and,  after 
due  deliberation,  decided  on  August  29t,h  as  an  ap- 
propriate day  for  the  dedication  exercise?,  since  that 

:  was  the  anniversary  of  the  second  Bull  Run  fight,  in 
which  one  of  those  wiiose  name  appears  on  the  mon- 
ument lost  his  life  in  battle. 

The  committee  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  affair 
the  most  elaborate  of  anything  in  the  annals  of  the 
town,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  weather  was  complete, — a  beautiful  August  day 
could  not  but  add  somewhat  to  the  attraction  of  tlie 
occasion, — and  it  was  estimated  that  a  thousand  or 
more  people  were  in  attendance. 

The  following  were  the  officers  and  members  of 
committees  for  dedication;  President  of  the  day, 
Daniel  W.  Robbins;  Chief  Marshal,  Charles  For- 
bush;  Aids,  E.  A.  Blanchard,  T.  M.  Hammond,  G. 
W.  Page  and  B.  F.   Day ;  Decoration  Committee, 


Thomas  A.  Green,  Frank  Wilkins,.  George  Nickles 
and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Green,  J.  E.  Bull,  D.  W.  Robbins 
and  S.  A.  Bull ;  Reception  Committee,  Major  B.  F. 
Heald,  Lieutenant  H.  ^V.  Wilson  and  James  E. 
Taylor.  The  renidents  of  the  village  exerted  them- 
selves to  impi-ove  its  appearance  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, and  it  looted  on  dedication  day  as  though  it  had 
been  thorouglily  swept  and  dusted.  The  monument 
grounds  were  made  to  appear  the  best  possible,  and 
the  monument  was  tastily  decorated  with  flowers, 
evergreen,  and  the  national  colors.  Nearly  every 
house  in  the  village  located  on  the  line  of  march 
was,  by  invitation  previously  extended  by  the  dedi- 
cation committee,  prettily  decorated  with  Hags,  stream- 
ers and  bunting. 

The  dedication  exercises  began  at  one  o'clock  P.  m. 
by  a  parade,  of  wliich  the  following  is  the  order  of 
procession :  ,  . 

Cliief  Mnrshftl  luid  Aids. 
DiiiistiLble  (Jonu't  Utiud. 
Troop  F,  Cavalry  {ilisiaoutiled). 
Presidcut  of  the  day,  chaitlaiu,  orators  and  iuvileil  guesLb  in  carriages. 
Coucoid,  DIassnchusetts,  G.  A.  II.  Post. 
Veterans  on  foot. 

Citizens  on  foot.  .  . 

Citizens  in  carriages. 

The  procession  formed  on  the  Common,  and  im- 
mediately took  up  the  following  route  of  march: 
From  the  Common  down  Boston  Road,  on  the  right 
of  the  monument,  to  the  house  of  George  F.  Duren  ; 
countermarch  passing  monument  on  the  right  and  up 
Lowell  Road,  beyond  the  house  of  William  Green  ; 
countermarched  to  the  monument;  thence  on  West- 
ford  Road  beyond  the  house  of  Daniel  W.  Robbins  ; 
left-wheel  through  Short  Street  to  Concord  Road  ;  on 
Concord  Road  beyond  the  house  of  George  P.  Nick- 
les ;  countermarch,  passing  houses  of  G.  W.  Page  and 
M.  Lee,  to  the  Common.  During  all  the  time  the 
procession  was  moving,  minute-guns  were  tired  from 
a  cannon  on  the  Common,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Hutchinson.  At  the  close  of  the  parade 
the  assembly  gathered  under  a  large  canvas  tent, 
which  had  been  procured  by  the  committee  for  the 
occasion,  and  erected  on  the  Common.  Here  took 
place  the  following  exercises  on  the  platform  : 

1.  Invocation,  by  Hoy.  George  F.  Piper. 

2.  Solo  and  Chorus — "  Touting  To-nigbt." 

3.  Selection  by  bajjd. 

i.  Presentation  of  Monument  to  the  town  by  Sidney  A.  Ball. 
6.  Keception  of  JfoiiunieDt  for  the  town  by  Jolio  Q.  A.  Green. 

6.  Soloclion  by  band, 

7.  Oration  by  Hon.  Cliarles  U.  Allen. 

8.  Solo  and  Chorue — "  Marching  through  Georgia."  Veterans  In- 
vited tojoln  in  tlie  cliorus. 

0.  Eeinarks  by  invited  guests. 

10.  Dedication  Ode  by  S.  A.  Bull.  Tune  Anierica.  All  invited  to 
Join. 

With  grateful  hearts  we  come, 
And  sing  of  bravo  deeds  done, 

By  tliuse  who  leil 
Full  twenty  years  ago, 
In  conllict  with  the  loo, 
They  helped  to  deal  tlio  blow 

That  bJived  our  land. 
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TIroj'  li('fu'{I  tliu  cull  tn  (irniH, 
lit'l't  rioMHi  wilh  nil  itu  cliiirinn — 

A  Muhlo  Iiiuid, — 
A  ml  iimi  ('ln-(l  Id  hciit  of  di  iiiii 

111  n  i  niul'  (jinlril  iin 
Xu  ffico,  'noalJi  Huiitlunn  fiiiii, 

A  niiirtiiLlcil  fiio. 
Tlio  cnntp,  llic  nmrcli,  tlin  fiii}', 
Tho  cliiirgc,  tlio  vict.nry, 

Tlio  ctirni-itito.s  slain  1 
And  Hi:ar('o  il  sounm  a  (lay, 
'J'imo  SpPt'lIrt  HO  Hwil't.  II\M1_V. 
fciiiirc  w'cio  tim  hltiu  aud  yray 

In  \Mvi'  (siif^ngcd. 
Tlitdr  ileuda  of  valor  duiut, 
Tin!  vicl.01'3'  folly  wim, 

Tlic  BWord  laid  down. 
Yon  niarbk'  statin'  lihall 
To  lutorti  ageij  tul I 
Of  tlioeo  who  iiol.ly  full,— 

Oui'  huuui'uil  tluad. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  exercisea  on  the  platform  tlio 
assembly  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  collation  wliicli 
had  been  prepared  by  a  committee  chosen  for  the 
pur|)08e,  and  which,  for  variety  of  dishe.-i  and  ele- 
gance of  arrangements,  is  seldom  excelled.  Invited 
organizations  and  guests  of  the  town  were  tendered 
the  preference  at  the  tables,  after  which  the  town's 
jieople  were  served.  The  committee,  after  paying 
the  bills  incident  to  ihe  celebration,  had  left  iu  tlie 
town  trcapury  ihe  sum  of  $4.07  unexpended,  the 
entire  cost  to  the  town  of  dedicating  the  monument 
being  $1<)5.93. 

Meetino-House. — The  church  and  the  town,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  country,  were  identical.  Every 
town  had  a  church,  which  it  supported  by  a  tax 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  in  the  same  manner  as  fur 
the  support  of  schools,  highways  and  other  town 
charges. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  church  had  ex- 
isted for  nearly  twenty  years  previous  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  district,  in  the  year  1780. 

As  will  be  remembered,  the  old  District  of  Carlisle 
ceased  to  exist  after  a  short  period  because  of  the  dilB- 
culty  and  final  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to  deter- 
mine upon  or  "prefix"  a  place  for  a  meeting-house. 

The  same  dilHculty  was  obviated  under  the  second 
act  of  incorporation,  for,  during  the  interval  between 
the  existence  of  the  old  and  new  District  of  Carlisle 
a  certain  piece  of  land,  nearly  square  in  shape  and 
including  an  flcre  and  a  half,  or  the  larger  part  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Common,  was  conveyed  to 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  "  and  to 
their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns  for 
ever,  for  the  concnancij  of  building  a  meeting-house 
for  the  public  worship  of  God  and  other  ])ublic  uses." 
The  above-named  instrument  was  dated  July  1,  1758. 
The  gift  was  a  worthy  one,  and  should  bo  the  means 
of  perpetuating  the  name  of  the  donor  to  all  future 
time. 

About  two  years  later,  or  in  the  year  17G0,  a  meet- 
iiig-hoiise  was  built  on  the  land  given  for  the  pur[)ose, 
in  order  lor  the  bel  ter  accommodation,  for  the  purpose 


of  religious  worship,  of  those  persons  wlio  lived  on 
.the  outskirts  of  the  several  towns  which  found  a  cen- 
tre iipiir  Hiiid  l(jciilii)ii,  and  who  Kubsc(|ueiitly  ^vere  iii- 
rhidcd  wilhin  the  bounds  of  tho  District  of  (Jar- 
lisle. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  aljovc-naiiied  gift  was 
the  nucleus  I'or  the  (wtablialiment  of  the  first  church 
building,  the  erection  of  whicli,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able, finally  determined  the  location  for  the  centre  of 
the  present  town  of  Carlisle. 

The  first  church,  which  was  erected  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  stood  near  the  location  of  what 
is  now  known  as  iho  Unitarian  Church,  and  was 
a  rude  wooden  structure,  without  clapboards  or  paint, 
and  having  only  benches  for  seats,  in  which  condition 
it  remained  until  the  year  1780,  when  the  district 
was  incorporated,  and  at  which  time  it  virtually  be- 
came the  property  of  the  district  by  the  consent  of  a 
committeeof  the  society,  to  which  manyofthe  first  pe- 
titioners belonged,  it  being  mutually  understood  and 
agreed  that  all  persons  who  should  be  incorporated 
with  them  in  the  proposed  district  should  share  equal- 
ly all  church  privileges  with  those  at  whose  expense 
the  meeting-bouse  had  been  erected,  without  being 
iu  any  way  liable  for  any  expense  incurred  jirevious 
to  date  of  incorporation. 

No  pastor  was  settled  during  this  interval  of  twenty 
years,  neither  was  there  any  church  organization,  and 
yet  the  Gospel  was  preached  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath 
and  supported  by  the  listeners,  many  of  whom  paid 
in  addition  their  regular  minister  rates  in  the  respec- 
tive towns  to  which  they  belonged. 

During  the  year  1781  money  was  expended  upon 
the  meeting-house,  giving  it  a  more  inviting  appear- 
ance, and  twenly-four  pews  were  put  in  on  the  lower 
floor,  which  were  disposed  of  by  auction  for  the  sum  of 
$950.50.  The  highest  price  paid  was  $GG.50  for  pew 
No.  18,  by  Deacon  Ephraim  Robbins,  and  the  lowest 
price  was  $15  for  No.  11  pew,  which  was  struck  off 
to  Mr.  John  Robbins.  The  amount  received  was 
used  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  repairs. 

The  church  was  organized  Feb.  28,  1781,  and  then 
consisted  of  ten  male  and  twenty-four  female 
members.  On  tho  17ih  of  the  following  ]\Iay 
the  church  voted  unanimously  to  invite  Rev. 
I'aul  Li'.chfield  to  become  their  first  pastor, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  May  25tb,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  3,  agreed 
to  concur  with  the  vote  of  the  church,  and  also  voted 
to  give  Mr.  Litchfield  the  stun  of  one  hundred  and 
til'ty  pounds  as  a  settloiuent,  one-half  of  which  sum  it 
was  voted  to  pay  him  within  one  year  Irom  the  date 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  the  balance  iu  two 
years.  It  was  also  voted  to  give  him  as  a  salary  the 
sum  of  eighty  ])ounds  3rearly,  to  be  paid  in  quarterly 
instalments,  so  long  as  he  shall  supply  the  pulpit 
iu  .'iaid  Carlisle  and  remain  their  Gospel  luinioter — 
both  of  said  amounts  to  be  paid  in  silver  money.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr.  Litch- 
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field  twenty  cordn  of  wood  a  year,  and  to  keep  two  cows 
and  a  horse  for  him  until  such  time  as  he  shall  call 
for  the  interest  of  his  settlement. 

The  church  decided  upon  the  7th  day  of  Nov., 
1781,  as  a  date  that  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to 
have  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Litchfield  take  place 
upon.  And  at  a  meeting  held  Oct.  3d  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  voted  to  join  with  the  church  as 
to  the  date  they  had  selected. 

The  first  communion  was  held  December  31,  1781, 
when  it  was  voted  to  require  a  written  or  verbal  re- 
lation by  candidates,  before  the  church  and  congre- 
gation, of  the  religious  exercises  of  tteb'ir  miuds,  before 
admission  into  the  church. 

This  embarrassing  regulation  was  so  modified,  two 
years  later,  as  to  permit  it  to  be  made  betore  a  com- 
mittee of  the  church. 

The  doctrin-es  contained  in  the  confession  of  faith, 
and  preached  by  Mr.  Litchfield,  were  btrictly  Calvin- 
istic.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  pastor  of 
this  church  until  hi.s  death,  dying  in  tlie  full  belief 
of  that  Christian  laith  which  he  had  inculcated,  and 
trusting  in  the  hope  which  the  Christian  religion  in- 
spires. 

The  funeral  took  place  November  7,  1827,  and  on 
the  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  The 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Church,  D  D.,  of  Pelham,  N.  H.  The  interment  was 
made  near  the  centre  of  the  Central  Burying-Gruund. 
A  slate  slab  five  feet  tall  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
with  pillars  carved  on  either  side  and  a  weeping 
willow  tree  shading  an  urn  for  top  decoration,  marks 
the  spot.'  The  following  inscription  appears  on  the 
stone : 

**  Erectt-d  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Paul  liitclifleld.Paator  of  the  clmrcb 
fn  Carlisle  fur  the  apace  of  furty-aix  yeure,  and  doceused  Nov.  6,  IS'^7. 

Ml.  7S. 

With  firm,  discrliniDatiug  mind,  zealous  for  the  diutingtiiflhing  doctrines 
of  revetatiuD,  lie  stxKjd  fadt  in  one  spirit,  striving  for  the  fuith  of  the 
gospel." 

A  similar  stone  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  first 
wife,  "Mary,"  which  st^nd^  close  beside  the  former. 

At  the  annual  March  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  in  the  year  178'J,  the  eighth  article  in  the 
warrant  read  as  follows  : — "  To  See  if  the  District  will 
agree  to  provide  any  Seat.^  in  the  Meeiing-House  for 
those  who  may  be  disjjosed  to  se!,  together  for  the 
Singiner."  It  was  voted  "that  those  who  may  be 
Disposed  to  Set  together  for  the  purpose  of  Singing 
Bliall  have  the  two  bind  seats  below,"  which  seats 
were  probably  used  for  the  purpose  until  the  year 
1798,  when  they  were  otherwioe  appropriated,  and  in 
response  to  a  similar  article  in  the  Vi-arrant  for  the  an- 
nual April  meeting,  it  was  voted  "that  the  Singers 
have  the  fore  seat  and  the  Second  Seat  in  the  front 
galery." 

Considerable  money  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
town  at  one  time  and  another  to  repair  the  meeting- 
houae  up  to  the  year  1810. 


A  gallery  had  been  built  which  contained  nine- 
teen pews,  which  were  sold  for  the  sum  of  $58. 12; 
the  building  had  been  clap-boarded  and  painted,  stone 
underpinning  hud  been  provided,  a  pulpit  trected, 
porches  built,  and  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  bel- 
fry and  procuring  and  suspending  a  bell  was  a  (jues- 
tion  which  had  for  some  time  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

It  was  on  the  26th  day  of  May  in  the  year  last 
mentioned  that  the  church  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  entirely  consumed. 

Nine  days  later,  viz. :  on  the  4th  of  June,  1810,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in 
town  aftairs  were  warned  to  meet  on  the  Common, 
near  where  the  meeting-house  formerly  stood.  At 
this  meeting  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house about  the  size  of  the  old  one,  and  to  build  on 
the  Common  belonging  to  the  town,  near  where  the 
former  meeting-house  stood. 

At  a  subsrquent  meeting  a  building  committee  of 
three  were  chosen  by  ballot,  viz.  :  Asa  Parliu,  Es(j,, 
Nathan  Green,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Heald.  Said  com- 
mittee contracted  with  Elijah  Stearns  to  prepare  and 
set  the  underpinning  and  door-steps  for  the  sum  of 
$235,  and  with  Messrs.  Joseph  "W^yman  and  John 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  for  the  sum  of  $4230,  to  erect  the  build- 
ing. When  completed  the  total  cost  was  $48GG.81, 
which  amount  included  various  incidental  charges, 
such  as  paint  and  painting,  numbering  the  pews,  and 
also  a  bill  of  $38.28  for  liquor. 

There  were  44  pews  on  the  lower  floor,  43  of  which 
were  sold  by  auction  for  the  sum  of  $2301.75.  Also, 
IG  pews  in  the  gallery  were  sold  at  the  same  time  for 
$444.75,  making  a  total  of  $2746.50,  which,  added  to 
the  sum  of  $2000,  which  was  raised  by  taxation -by 
the  town,  nearly  paid  the  cost  of  the  building.  Que 
pew,  back  of  the  door  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
gallery,  was,  by  vote  of  the  town,  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  people  of  color. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
town,  the  State  tax,  amounting  to  $154.G6,  for  the 
J  ear  1810,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  re- 
mitted. 

At  an  adjourned  town-meeting,  held  on  the  Com- 
mon, Nov.  18,  1811,  about  tlie  time  of  the  cotnpletiou 
of  the  new  building,  it  was  voted  "that  the  Meeting- 
house be  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  December  following,"  and  also,  "  that  the 
town  give  those  persons  who  may  go  and  work  at  the 
meeting-house,  to  clear  away  the  chips  and  trash 
around  the  same,  what  drink  they  may  need." 

The  religious  services  at  the  dedication  were  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield. 

The  annual  town-meeting  called  for  Monday,  March 
2,  1812,  was  the  first  one  held  in  the  new  building, 
and  on  the  following  month  the  town  raised  the  sum 
of  $350  to  procure  a  bell  for  tlie  meeting-house. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Litchfield  a  spirit  of 
discontent  appears  to  have  .sprung  up,  and  a  number 
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of  those  who  worshiped  in  the  town  under  tlie  i)a8- 
tornlo  of  the  hile  ]iiiator  hfid  witlidrawn  their  nainen 
from  the  pftrisli,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called,  "signed 
off,"  and  joined  some  oul-of-town  society. 

Those  who  "signed  off"  were,  by  their  own  request, 
considered  as  disconncclcd  from  tlie  church,  as  well 
as  released  from  all  pecuniary  obligation  to  supjiort 
religious  worship  in  the  town. 

The  spirit  of  discord  continued  to  increase  until 
the  former  relations  between  town  and  church  ceased 
to  exist,  and  each  was  conducted  as  a  separate  insti- 
tution. 

The  last  money  raised  by  the  town  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Gospel, 
was  on  Nov.  14,  1831,  being  $300  in  amount, 
which  was  appropriated  for  ihe  purpose  of  paying 
Rev.  Stephen  Hull  his  salary  and  other  parochial 
charges. 

We  have  already  referred  to  tho  immediate  succes- 
sor of  the  first  minister  of  the  town,  who  was  also  the 
last  to  receive  support  from  the  town.  His  successor 
was  tho  Rev.  George  W,  Stacy,  who  was  settled  over 
the  society  May  4,  1836.  Subsequent  to  his  pastor- 
ate other  clergymen  have  been  hired  to  fill  the  pul- 
pit from  time  to  time,  among  whom  are  the  Rev. 
James  T.  Powers,  who  has  been  engaged  at  two  dif- 
ferent times;  Rev.  IVIr.  Hervey,  Rev.  J.  S.  Smith, 
Rev.  Alexander  Dight,  Rev.  James  J.  Twiss  and 
Rev.  George  F.  Piper,  all  of  whom,  since  the  first 
]ia8tor,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dight,  have  enter- 
tained the  Unitarian  belief. 

During  the  year  1852  the  church  was  remodeled 
within  and  thoroughly  repaired  without,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1200.  A  floor  was  laid  across  the  audi- 
torium at  the  height  of  the  galleries,  thus  making 
two  rooms  of  what  formerly  constituted  but  one. 
Pews,  pulpit,  etc.,  were  placed  in  the  upper  division, 
which  has  since  been  used  for  church  purposes,  the 
lower  part  serving  for  a  hall. 

The  old  spire,  which  had  stood  for  fifty-seven  years, 
was  substituted,  in  the  year  18G8,  by  the  present  one 

The  Unitarian  Society  have  a  fund  of  $2000,  the 
income  of  which  is  used  to  support  public  worship, 
and  was  given  in  about  equal  proportions  by  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons,  viz.:  Simon  Blood,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Green,  Mr.  "William  Farrar  and  Mis.  Mary 
G.  Scott. 

Noon  House. — A  building  the  location  of  which 
was  a  little  northwest  of  tho  Unitarian  Church,  came 
into  existence  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  following  manner.  An  article  appeared 
in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  district  meeting  held 
March  3,  1788,  which  read  as  follows  : 

"  To  See  if  the  District  will  give  liberty  to  Capt. 
Issachar  Andrews  andLt.  Zebulun  Spaulding  to  build 
a  House  on  the  meeting  House  Lott  for  their  Conven- 
ience on  Sabbath  Days." 

The  rc(|ueat  was  granted  and  a  small  building  was 
erected,  tlio  owners  of  which,  it  is  said,  proviilod  a  lib- 


eral Hujjply  of  wood,  cider  and  ap|)lcH,  causing  it  to  be 
licatcd  on  Sabbath  days  in  cold  weather,  whither  they, 
with  such  of  their  friends  as  they  cliose  to  invite, 
would  repair  and  spend  the  noon  hour,  chatting  and 
eating  a  luncheon  which  it  was  customary  to  carry. 
This  was  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
custom  of  heating  churches.  This  building  was  an 
adjunct  of  the  church  for  perhaps  forty  years,  and 
stood  for  upward  of  fifty  years,  when,  having  outlived 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  all  of  a  sudden 
at  midday  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  human 
strengih.  In  the  year  1837,  at  a  town-meeting  held 
November  13lh,'it  was  voted  "that  the  selectmen  be 
a  committee  to  attend  to  the  removal  from  tlie  common 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Noon  Plouse,  so  called.'' 

Thus  ended  the  existence  of  an  institution  peculiar 
to  those  days  and  perhaps  to  this  town. 

Union  Calvinistic  Chukcii. — The  first  regular 
church  meeting  after  the  death  of  Pev.  Mr.  Litch- 
field appears  to  have  been  called  for  November  26, 
1827,  at  the  house  of  Deacon  John  Jacobs.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  voted  that  Deacon  Jacobs  take  charge 
of  the  church  records  and  the  donation  of  books  be- 
queathed to  the  church  by  their  late  pastor. 

Another  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Deacon  John  Green,  June  9,  1828,  at  which 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  give  the  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Clary,  who  sympathized  with  the  late  Mr.  Litchfield 
in  his  theological  views,  a  call  to  settle  with  them  iu 
the  Gospel  ministry.  At  a  town-meeting  held  the  10th 
iust.  the  town  by  vote  non-concurred  with  tho  church, 
because  of  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of  Unitar- 
ianism,  which  at  tliat  time  was  attaining  favor  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Finally  a  committee  was  chosen  by  the  towu  to  supply 
the  pulpit  with  preaching.  Orthodox  preachers  were 
employed  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  those  usually 
employed  were  of  Unitarian  sentiment.  Various  move- 
ments took  place  between  the  town  and  church,  until 
at  length  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Randall,  something  of  a 
popular  preacher,  but  Unitarian  in  belief,  was  em- 
ployed, and  a  paper  was  put  in  circulation  to  obtain 
subscribers  to  give  him  a  call  to  settleover  thechurch 
and  town.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  ortho- 
dox in  belief,  finding  the  majority  of  the  town  were 
determined  to  settle  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  would 
not  hear  to  the  profiosals  made  to  them  by  the  church, 
took  advantage  of  the  then  recent  law,  and  twenty  in 
number  "signed  off"  to  the  Trinitarian  society  in 
Concord,  under  tho  care  of  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Soulhmayd, 
in  order  not  to  be  holden  to  pay  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  settling  or  supporting  a  minister  who  enter- 
tained religious  views  not  consistent  with  their  own. 

The  church  continued  to  hold  religious  meetings 
at  private  houses  on  Sabbath  days,  and  always  held 
their  coDjniuuion  seasons  in  the  town. 

Efi'orts  were  put  forth  and  proposals  were  made  by 
the  church  to  bring  about  somo  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  town,  in  order  that  a  union  of  feeling 
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between  church  and  town,  similar  to  what  had  ex- 
isted in  years  past,  might  exist  again  ;  but  all  to  no 
effect,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  the  town,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting,  in  ITarch,  1830,  chose  a  committee  to 
take  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  church  into 
their  possession,  which  was  afterwards  reluctantly 
handed  over.  Finding  there  was  not  the  least  pros- 
pect of  effecting  a  union  with  the  Unitarian  element 
in  the  town,  a  sufficient  number  (twelve  in  all)  of 
those  who  had  previously  formed  themselves  into  a 
religious  society  known  as  the  Union  Calvinistic  So- 
ciety, and  who  were  also  legal  voters  in  the  town, 
applied  to  Jonathan  Prescott,  E-q.,  of  Weatford,  to 
grant  a  warrant  in  due  form  of  law  to  Deacon  Jacobs, 
to  notify  all  the  male  members  of  said  society  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  Capt.  Aaron  Fletcher,  on  Saturday, 
November  20,  1830,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  according  to  law,  and  choosing  all 
necessary  ofBcers  to  manage  the  business  of  said 
society. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  the  time  and  place 
above-mentioned,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  jus- 
lice  of  the  peace  who  issued  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Samuel  Boynton  was  chosen  moderator,  when 
the  following  ofhcerp,  who  were  also  the  iirst  offjceis 
of  the  society,  were  chosen:  Clerk,  John  Jacobs; 
Treasurer  and  Collector,  John  Jacobs;  Prudential 
Comm'ttee,  Harris  Bingham,  John  Jacobs  and  Reu- 
ben Foster.  Twenty  male  members  then  signed  the 
constitution  of  the  society,  and  the  above  date,  viz., 
November  20,  1830,  will  be  remembered  as  the  date 
when  the  Union  Calvinistic  Society  was  organized. 

Money  was  raised  by  subscription  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  building  a  church;  and  it  was  voted  by  the  society, 
February  28,  1831,  to  build  a  house  of  worship  thirty 
feet  long,  twenty-eiglit  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  high, 
which  was  completed  early  in  the  fall  of  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  $800. 

Arrangements  were  made  and  the  house  was  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  the  purposes  of  religious  worship 
October  4,  1832.  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Lowell, 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  and  meetings  con- 
tinued to  be  held  for  a  space  of  three  days  afterwards, 
with  favorable  results  to  the  church  and  society. 

The  building  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Cjmmon,  io  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  same  location 
as  that  occupied  by  the  Orthodox  church  at  the  pres- 
sent  date.  The  land  surrounding  it,  and  on  which 
the  church  stands,  in  area  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  more 
or  lees,  was  leased  by  said  society  for  a  term  of  999 
years,  of  Mr.  Isaac  L)uren,  with  the  express  under- 
standing that  said  society  would,  within  the  space  of 
two  years,  erect  a  building  on  said  premises  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  solemn  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
and  that  the  doctrines  supported  shall  be  the  t.anie  as 
were  embodied  and  maintained  by  the  first  settlers  of 
this  country,  and  which  are  now  called  Orthodox,  or 
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Evangelical,  being  the  same  as  said  society  did  at 
that  time  openly  prof'es.». 

Said  lease  is  dated  April  6, 1831,  the  terms  of  which 
were  that  the  sum  of  .1f20  rent  should  be  paid  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  lease,  and  afterward  the  sum  of  one 
cent  for  each  and  every  year  during  the  existence  of 
said  lease. 

The  pulpit  was  supplied  for  a  time  by  various 
clergymen  who  were  hired,  and  it  was  on  the  22d  day 
of  April,  1833,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  church  and 
society,  that  a  unanimous  vote  was  passed  to  call  the 
Rev.  Abel  Patten  to  settle  with  them  in  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  the  call  concludes  with  the  following- 
terms  and  conditions,  viz.  :  "And,  that  you  may  be 
in  a  good  measure  free  from  worldly  cares  and  avoca- 
tions, we,  as  a  church  and  society,  do  hereby  promise 
and  oblige  ourselves  to  furnish  you  with  board,  a 
room,  fuel,  lights,  etc.,  the  use  of  horse  and  chaise, 
when  necessary,  and  to  pay  you  annually,  in  addition 
to  §100  from  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  the 
sum  of  $200  in  regular  quarterly  payments,  during  a 
period  of  two  years." 

The  foregoing  invitation  was  accepted,  and  an  ec- 
clesiastical council  was  convened  just  one  month 
later,  or  on  the  22d  of  the  following  May,  and  the 
Rev.  Abel  Patten  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the 
new  society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  subse- 
quently served  the  church  and  society  as  pastor,  with 
the  date  of  their  engagement  : 

Ilev.  Preaei-yert  Smith  Inetnlleil  August  31,  183(i 

Itev.  Geoige  W.  Tliumpson  liiMfalleil  July  IG,  1845 

Bev.  Sutli  W.  Bauletur  iiiBtulleil  April  27,  1848 

liev.  John  Lawrence  inBtrilled  May  5,  18/i3 

Ilev.  Josiiili  Uttlliird  iuslHlIed  September  la,  1850 

Rev.  Williuiii  H.  Uowden  inHtatled  February  111,  latili 

Rev.  MuBes  I'atteii  lualalled  Oetober  27,  1870 

Hev.  Asa  lilunn  liircd  187(i 

Itev.  F.  M.  (jiiruRuo  hired  1877-79 

Eev.  Janice  Wllllier  liired  1870-88 

Rev.  Joseph  Hmniiiond  liired  188'J 

A  parsonage  was  built  by  the  society  in  the  year 
1848,  at  an  expense  of  $1700.  Three  bells  have  been 
owned  by  the  society,  the  first  of  which  Avas  bought  in 
the  year  1851.  The  first  two  became  cracked  ;  the 
one  in  use  at  the  present  time  was  purchased  in  the 
year  1867.  Repairs  were  made  on  the  meeting-house 
in  the  year  18(56  to  the  amount  of  $907.08,  and  in 
1882  extensive  repairs  were  made,  costing  $1700,  after 
which  the  building  was  rededicated  August  20,  1882; 
the  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Russell 
H.  Conwell  before  a  crowded  house. 

A  fund  of  $7000  was  left  the  society  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Abel  Taylor,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  preaching. 

January  1,  1890,  the  church  numbered  fifty-seven 
members  in  good  and  regular  staoding — twelve  males 
and  forty-five  females — eleven  of  whom  were  non- 
residents. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
DUNI^TABLE. 

IIV   RRV,  IIRNRY  M.  I'F.HKINS. 
Pt  efieiit  conrlilinii  of  the  Tnitm—TnpcifjrupUii — llitHim'pa  lutcrcnh. 

Not  many  towns  in  our  Commonwealth  of  the  size 
ol' Dunstable  can  present  n  history  richer  in  varied 
material. 

Dcacendants  of  the  early  settlers  have  an  interest 
in  the  remote  history  of  the  town.  The  general 
reader,  however,  shares  with  them  in  a  desire  to  know 
its  jjreseut  condition. 

Dunstable  is  located  in  the  northerly  ])art  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  and  is  one  of  tlie  border  lowns  of  the 
State.  Nashua,  N.  H.,  joins  it  on  the  north  ;  Tynga- 
borough  on  the  east  and  southeast;  Grolou  ou  the 
south,  and  Pepperell  on  the  west. 

The  town  is  naturally  healthhil,  and  tlie  climate 
promotive  of  vigor  and  hardihood,  as  a  few  examples 
will  show. 

Among  recent  deaths  was  that  of  Mr.  Bennjali 
Parkhumt,  a  much  respected  citizen.  He  died  af.  the 
age  of  ninety-four.  For  several  winters  previous 
he  was  accustomed  to  saw  most  of  tho  wood  used  in 
his  family.  He  was  a  skillful  carpenter,  and  in  his 
prime  was  noted  for  coolness  and  self-possession  'heu 
walking  on  lofty  beams.  Mr.  James  Woodward, 
another  valued  citizen,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  He  was  able  to  perform  much  of  the  work 
at  his  gri?it-mill  till  wilhin  a  year  of  his  death. 
Among  other  feats  of  his  youthful  days  was  a  walk 
to  Bonton,  the  distance  of  thirty-three  miles.  After 
having  attended  to  his  business  he  returned  lo  Dun- 
stable the  same  day.  He  reached  home  after  dark, 
but  not  too  late  for  a  good  night's  rest.  Among  liv- 
ing representatives  is  Mr.  Jonas  Kendall,  the  skillful 
and  well-known  civil  engineer.  Though  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Framingham,  he  has  evidently  carried  with 
him  the  vigor  of  his  native  air.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  his  services  were  in  demand  for  the  inspection  of 
reservoirs  and  the  supervision  of  new  and  important 
works  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Andrew 
Spaulding,  about  seventy  yenra  of  age,  is  an  acLivo 
man  in  religious  and  business  circles  in  Grolon, 
Mass. 

As  a  summer  resort  Dunstable  possesses  some  rare 
attractions.  From  several  localities  of  the  town  wide 
views  are  obtained.  Though  not  a  hilly  town,  as 
compared  with  some  places  in  New  Hampshire  or 
Vermont,  the  surface  is  undulating,  with  now  and 
then  a  hill  of  considerable  height.  From  such  points 
charming  views  open  before  the  eye.  In  the  distance 
is  Mt.  Wachusett,  round  and  wooded.  The  interven- 
ing landscape  presents  many  beautiful  hills  and 
dales,  dotted  with  peaceful  farms,  pleasant  home- 
hteads  and  an  occasional  spire  pointing  heavenward. 
Many  of  (.he  Now  ITampsliire  hills  can  be  clearly  seen. 


and  among  them,  on  a  bright  day,  noble  Moniidnock'a'  ' 
lofty  peak.  In  another  direction  is  the  stniliiig  ; 
Merriniar,  and  Lowell  with  its  teeming  industries. 

Dr.  Walter  Wes^olhoeft,  of  Cambridge,  a  man  of  ■ 
wide  observation,  has  recently  purclinsed  land  with  ■; 
tho  intent  of  building.    His  family  have  boarded  in 
the  place  for  several  summers.    He  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  come  during  that  season  as  often  as  llie  ) 
claims  of  professional  duty  would  permit.    The  resi-  ; 
dents  of  the  town,  mostly  occujiied  with  farming 
interests,  have  not  given  thought  to  the  cuhject  of  ] 
making  this  place  a  summer  resort.    Yet  many  nre  i 
begiunitig  to  realize  that  the  town  possesses  natural 
advantages  in  that  respect.    It  is  nenr  several  large  , 
centres,  yet  removed  from  their  bustle  and  noise.  Au  ; 
early  train  takes  passengers  to  Boston,  where  nearly  • 
the  whole  day  can  be  spent  before  returning  on  the  i 
evening  train.   The  Dunstable  station  of  the  Nashua,  ' 
Acton  and  Boston  Railroad  is  within  half  a  mile  of  : 
the  village.    The  station  at  Ty ngsborough,  on  the  ; 
Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  is  three  and  a  half  miles 
distant. 

Dunstable  has  several  beautiful  hills  which  di-  ■ 
versify  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

Flat  Rock  Hill,  iu  the  northerly  part  of  the  ', 
town,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Salmon  Brook.  It  is  ' 
now  sending  forth  its  wealth  of  granite.  Within  about  "i 
a  year,  Leniay  &  Tetro  have  been  operating  a  quarry  ] 
quite  near  the  railroad  track,  by  which  there  is  j 
direct  transportation  to  their  granite  works  in 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

Blanchaiid's  Htll  rises  west  of  the  former  and  is 
a  favorite  resort  for  berry  parties  in  the  summer. 
From  its  summit  may  be  seen  several  distant  church  .J; 
spires.    A  cool,  clear  trout-brook  makes  its  way  at  -- 
the  base  of  this  hill.  'j 

On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  Salmon  Brook  t 
rises  a  well-cultivated  eminence,  over  which  extends 
one  of  the  roads  to  Nashua.    The  southerly  part  is  ' 
called  RoHY  and  the  northerly  part  Kendall  Hill. 
On  this  elevation  there  are  a  number  of  thrifty  farms.  ' 

Directly  east  of  this  is  the  wooded  eminence  called  ;ii 
Nutting's  Hill,  which  has  the  heightof  two  hundred; 
feet  and  affords  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

FoiiKST  Hill  is  in  the  sontiieast  angle  of  the  town. 
It  is  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Dunstable,  and  waa  : 
made  a  station  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  'j. 
State.     A  splendid  view  is  here  obtained  of  the 
Tyngsborough  forests,  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  of 
Lowell  iu  the  east,  while  toward  the  west,  distant  ; 
towns  and  mountains  in  New  Hampshire  can  be 
seen.    A  good  road  extends  nearly  to  the  summit. 

House  Hill,  partly  in  Gruton,  overlooks  Massa 
poag  Pond  and  the  valley  of  Unquety  Brook;  and 
Wall  Hill,  near  tho  preceding  elevation,  wati' 
divided  for  the  railroad  bed,  when  a  fine  npecimeil', 
of  blue  clay  was  brought  to  light,  which  may  prove'; 
serviceable. 
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Houin)  Meadoav  Hill,  in  the  northwesterly  part 
of  the  town,  ia  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  circumstances  that  when  Groton  was  assaulted 
by  the  Indians  during  Philip's  War,  a  pack  of  hounds, 
used  by  the  English,  pursued  some  of  the  savages  to 
this  hill,  on  which  two  of  them  were  slain. 

Slatestone  Hill  is  a  picturesque  height  on  the 
right  bank  of  Nashua  E.iver,  composed  of  slatestone, 
and  covered  largely  with  timber. 

Sphctacle  Hir.L,  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  spectacles,  rises  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  town  and  extends  into  Nashua,  N.  11.  A  few 
other  hills  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  town  and  fl.ll■ni^h 
a  variety  of  soil. 

Water  Supply. — The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  In  addition  to  the  saw-mills  now  operated, 
there  are  several  places  where  good  water-power 
might  be  utilized. 

Thechief  tributary  of  Nashua  River  from  Dunstable 
is  Uiiqiuty,  once  called  Unqwtynassci  Brook,  a  little 
mill-stream. 

The  central  part  of  the  town  is  well  drained  by  th  e 
Salmon  Brook,  a  valuable  stream  that,  Mowing  from 
iIa.*sapoag  Pond,  pursues  a  northerly  course  througli 
the  Lower  Massapoag  Pond,  and  dividing  the  town- 
ship nearly  in  the  middle,  empties  into  the  Merri- 
m:u-  River  at  what  is  called  the  "  Harbor,"  in 
N  -iiua.  It  receives  two  tributaries  from  the  west, 
(jhc  of  which,  called  Barnes  Brook,  furnishes  motive- 
power  for  ]\Ir.  George  Parkbursl's  saw-mill.  The  an- 
cestors of  Mr.  Parkhurst'owned  and  occuj))ed  the  same 
land  dating  from  a  remote  period.  Now  there  are 
those  of  the  sixth  generation  living  there.  The  other 
tributary,  known  as  Joint  Grajit  Brook,  after  receiving 
the  water  of  .Spring  lirook,  turns  the  grist  and  saw- 
mill of  Mr.  Daniel  Swallow.  This  mill  is  operated 
both  by  water-power  and  steam.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  buKinees  in  a  year's  time  amount  to  $10,000. 

Black  Brook  Hows  into  Salmon  Brook  from  the 
east,  and  on  being  augmented  by  two  or  three  small 
streams,  forms  motive-power  for  the  grist  and  saw- 
mill now  owned  by  the  Woodward  estate,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Work  is  well  done  at  all  these 
mills  and  at  the  lowest  current  rales. 

There  is  a  fine  mill  privilege  on  the  Salmon  Brook, 
where  it  issues  from  Massapoag  Pond  at  wliat  is  called 
"The  Gulf."  There  is  here  a  dam,  ten  feet  in  height, 
over  which  at  present  the  water  passes  uselessly.  Any 
company  with  manufacturing  interest  in  view,  but 
undecided  Jis  regards  location,  would  do  well  to  make 
inquiry  about  this  mill  privilege. 

Ma>!Hapoag  Pond,  having  an  area  of  more  than 
one  hundred  acres,  lies  partly  in  Dunstable,  Tytigs- 
borough  and  Groton.  It  is  formed  by  the  waters  of 
Cowpen  Brook  from  Groton.  A  stone  post  on  an 
island  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  pond  marks  the 
boundary  of  these  several  towns. 

The  industrial  interests  of  the  town  are,  for  the 
moitt  part,  agricultural,  and  in  this  respect  the  source 
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of  greatest  income  is  from  milk-producing.  A  car 
stands  ready  at  the  railroad  station  and  takes  about 
800  gallons  to  Boston  every  morning,  leavingatseven 
o'clock.  The  business  of  the  car  is  owned  by  Tower, 
Whitcomb  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Porter,  of  Dunstable. 

The  village  is  very  pleasantly  located,  with  diverg- 
ing roads  centering  near  the  store  and  post-ollice. 

The  store  is  kept  by  Mr.  Owen  Parkhursl,  who  has 
an  assortment  of  such  goods  as  are  usually  kept  in  a 
country  store.  He  aims  to  please  his  customers  in 
regard  to  price  and  quality  of  goods,  and  thus  gives 
general  satisfaction.  The  postmaster  is  ]\lr.  Jjibni 
Parker.  He  has  held  the  office  for  several  years.  It 
is  conceded  to  him  by  general  consent,  regardless  of 
political  preferences.  Mr.  Parker  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  duties  of  his  office.  Nearly  opposite  the 
store  is  the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Perkins  has  been  pastor  for  nearly  live 
years.  This  church  is  enjoying  a  fair  degree  of  pros- 
perity. The  edifice  lias  recently  been  much  im- 
proved and  beautified.  Rooms  have  been  added  to 
the  vestry  Ibr  religious  and  social  purposes.  Public 
worship  in  this  church  is  regularly  observed  every 
Sabbath. 

The  only  other  religious  society  in  active  opera- 
tion is  the  Universalist.  At  present  the  members  of 
this  parish  worship  in  Parker's  Hall,  Services  are 
frequently  held. 

Miss  Clara  P.  Jewett  is  liljrarian  of  the  growing 
and  well-kept  town  library,  which  now  contains  1800 
volumes. 

There  are  five  school  districts  in  the  town.  In 
view  of  the  small  number  of  scholars  in  two  of  these, 
it  has  for  some  years  been  deemed  best  to  hold  the 
schools  in  three  districts.  The  town  affords  trans- 
portation for  scholars  from  the  smaller  districts  to 
the  schools  of  the  adjoining  larger  ones.  Good  com- 
mon school  advantages  are  thus  afforded  ;  yet  it  is 
hoped  by  some  that  the  town  will,  at  a  future  day, 
concentrate  its  educational  work  in  one  central 
graded  school  which  will  accommodate  all  its  schol- 
ars. 

At  j)resent  William  P.  Proctor  is  town  clerk,  Ar- 
thur N.  Hall  treasurer,  Daniel  Swallow,  Dexter  But- 
terfield  and  George  W.  Chaney  are  selectmen,  and 
Henry  J.  Tolles,  Jonas  C.  Kendall  and  Martha  A. 
Davis  are  School  Committee. 

Mr.  James  M.  Swallow  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1889  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from  the 
Thirty-first  District.  He  was  born  April  14,  1821,  is 
one  of  the  largest  land-holders  of  the  town,  and  is 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  City  Savings  Bank  in 
Na.shua,  N.  H. 

Mention  should  not  be  omitted  of  our  beautiful 
granite  drinking  fountain,  conveniently  located  at 
the  centre  of  the  village.  It  is  an  ornament  of  which 
any  town  might  justly  be  i)roud.  This  was  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Jonas  H.  French,  of  Boston,  and  was  esti- 
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inatfid  lo  coal  over  $1000.  Tlio  anceHtors  of  Mr, 
li'ioncli  wcro  IVoiii  Duntitable.  The  gift  whh  grunted 
on  condition  tiiat  the  town  shoiihl  undertake  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  water.  This  condition  vvns  gludly 
accepted.  The  water  is  hrougiil-  in  iron  pipes  l'r(nii 
Chanoy's  Hill,  the  distance  of  hull'  a  mile. 

A  general  impression  being  thus  gained  of  the  town 
ill  its  present  condition,  our  thoughts  may  -low  he 
directed  to  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  pertain  to 
its  early  history  and  to  the  intervening  years.  Much 
of  the  information  given  in  the  following  chapters  is 
based  upon  the.  full  and  reliable  "  History  of  Dunsta- 
ble," by  Rev.  Elias  Nason,  published  in  1877. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
ii  riNSTA  DLE—[  ConUn  ur.d). 
ORIGIN  AND  lOARI^y  SETTLEI\IENT  1643-1723. 

Some  New  England  .towns  were  founded  immedi- 
ately on  the  landing  of  the  colonists,  out  of  lands 
conferred  on  theiB  by  their  charter.  Others  were 
made  up  by  grants  of  land  to  an  offshoot  from  the 
parent  colony,  whose  enterprise  prompted  to  tlie  (Or- 
ganization of  a  new  town.  Others  owed  their  origin 
to  grants  of  land  which  at  different  dates  were  made 
to  individuals  and  corporations,  for  farms  and  other 
purposes,  these  grants  being  afterwards  consolidated 
into  townships.  The  town  organization  known  as 
Dunstable  aflbrds  an  example  ol'  this  last-meutioned 
class.  It  comprised  some  of  the  best  portions  of  New 
England.  The  owners  of  these  extensive  farms  were 
for  the  most  part  leading  men  in  the  Colony  of  Mass- 
achusetts Bay  ;  and,  having  conferred  together,  tliey 
presented  to  the  Greueral  Court  a  petition  asking  to  be 
incorporated  as  a  town,  in  order  that  as  such  they 
might  be  of  greater  service  to  the  country.  This 
petition  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  on  the  16th 
day  of  October,  1673. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Danforth,of  Billerica,  a  noted  lanrj 
surveyor,  was  appointed  to  make  a  plan  of  the  new 
territory.  He  completed  the  survey  iu  May,  1G74, 
and  thus  described  the  boundaries  : 

"  It  lieMi  upon  both  Birlrs  of  Iho  Merrimack  River,  on  the  Naahaway 
River.  It  in  bounded  on  tho  South  by  CiielniBford,  by  Gruton  lino,  part- 
ly by  country  land.  Tiie  westerly  line  runs  duo  uurth  until  you  come 
to  Souliegan  Jlivor,  to  a  bill  called  Drani  (!up  Ilill,  in  a  o;reat  pine  near 
to  ye  Bald  river  at  ye  nortlnveflt  corner  of  C'liarlofltown  Scbool  farm, 
bounded  by  Souliegan  liiver  on  tlio  North,  and  on  the  eaat  side  Merri- 
mack it  beginfl  at  a  great  stone  wbicii  was  supposed  to  bo  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  Rlr.  Bronton's  land,  and  from  tbence  it  i-nrm  south-soutli- 
east  six  inilcH  to  a  [jino  tree  mailted  '  F,'  standing  witliin  sigiit  of 
Beaver  lliook  ;  llienco  it  runs  two  degrees  west  nf  soutli  four  miles  and 
ft  fpiar'ter,  wiiicb  reached  to  the  south  side  of  Henry  JCiniball'H  farm  at 
Jeremlo's  Hill;  thencn  from  ye  soul  h-east  angel  1  of  said  bwm,  il  runs 
two  degrees  and  a  t]\mrtor  westward  of  the  south,  near  to  the  head  of 
Long  Pontl,  wbicb  lieth  at  yo  bead  of  Edward  Colburn's  farm,  and  thus 
it  is  lioundod  by  yo  said  pond  and  yo  head  of  said  Colburn's  farm;  talc- 
ing In  Capt.  Scarlett's  farm  so  as  to  close  again,  all  which  is  sufllclontly 
boiindod  and  doscrilied. 

"  llunstalde,  May,  1071." 


This  tract  of  land  embraced  about  two  hundred 
square  miles,  and  iinsluded  what  are  now  the  towns  of 
DunBtiilde  and  nyngsliorough,  and  parts  of  the  towns 
of  I  )racnt,  ( Irotoii,  [•'e|)pere]l  and  n'ownscMid,  Mass., 
logiUlier  with  the  rity  of  Naslnia,  the  towns  of  Mollis. 
lJudson  and  sections  of  the  towns  of  Jirookline,  Mil- 
ford,  Amherst,  Merriinac,  Londonderry,  Litchfield 
and  Relham,  N.  H. 

In  no  town  of  this  Coinmonweallli  were  the  lands 
taken  up  by  more  noted  men,  who,  though  not  all  ac- 
tual settlors,  still  exercised  a  favorable  influence  on 
the  new  plantation.  Among  the  grantes  weree  the 
Lirave  Gov.  John  Endecott,  who  held  the  highest  rnil- 
itai'yolBce  in  the  colony;  and  Williaha  Brenton,  a 
noted  fur-trader,  and  subsequently  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  new  town  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  in 
corniiliment  to  Mrs.  Maty,  wife  iif  the  Hon.  Edward 
Tyng,  wlu)  emigrated  from  Dunstable,  England,  about 
16'50,  and  whose  son,  Jonathan,  became  [lussessor  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Tyngs- 
borougb.  The  old  English  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  Chiltern  Ilills,  in  Bedfordshire, 
eighteen  miles  south-southwest  of  Bedford,  and  ten 
miles  east-northeast  of  the  Boxmore  Station  of  the 
London  and  Nortli western  Railway.  The  name  "  Dun- 
stable" is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Dun, 
a  notorious  robber,  who  lived  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  ; 
by  others,  and  more  plausibly,  it  is  traced  to  the 
words  "dun,''  a  hilly  place,  and  "  staple,"  a  mart. 
The  P'^nglish  town  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  straw  plat  bonnets  and  hats.  A  certain  kind  of 
straw  braid  iu  Massachusetts  also  long  bore  the  name 
of  "  Dunstable." 

In  the  old  English  town  the  Norman  kings  had  a 
palace,  and  it  was  in  the  same  town  that  Archbishop 
Crannier,  in  1553,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  di- 
vorce between  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Ara- 
gon.  The  early  parish  register  furnishes  no  record 
of  the  families  which  emigrated  to  America.  The 
citizens  of  the  younger  Dunstable,  however,  fond- 
ly cherish  the  fact  of  their  English  ancestry  ;  while 
the  citizens  of  old  Dniistable  have  expressed  a  kindly 
interest  in  its  N^ew  England  namesake. 

In  this  early  period  dense  forests  covered  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  region.  The  growth  of  timber  con- 
sisted mostly  of  pine,  oak,  walnut,  maple  and  birch. 
A  few  clearings  had  been  made  in  which  the  Indians 
had  planted  maize,  beans  and  squashes.  'J'he  region 
was  well  watered  by  the  Merrimac,  the  Nashua,  the 
Souhegan  and  the  Nissitisset  Rivers,  together  with 
their  numerous  tributaries,  and  several  large  ponds 
frequented  by  fowl  and  abounding  with  fish.  The 
beaver,  otter,  mink  ami  mu.skrat  were  found.  Some- 
times bears  and  wolves  ranged  through  the  forests, 
and  their  peltries  gave  rich  inducement  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  huntsman.  In  the  fishing  season  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  (i)  meet  near  some  waterlitll, 
where  they  built  their  wigwams  and  performed  their 
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savage  rit»?s.  <~)ccasionally  a  trading-post  could  be 
found,  aa  that  of  Crocaweli.  The  woodman's  axe  was 
sometimes  heard  resouading  through  the  forest. 

The  name  of  the  nrst  white  settler  is  not  certainly 
known.  Tradition  claims  that  John  Cromwell,  from 
Boston,  came  to  what  is  now  Tyngsborough  as  early 
as  1665,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians. 
These  savages  could  not  have  been  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  early  white  settlers,  had  their  judg- 
ment rested  wholly  upon  him  aa  a  representative.  It 
is  said,  he  used  his  foot  aa  a  pound-weight  in  buying 
peltries  of  the  natives;  but  he  was  soon  detected  in 
the  dishonest  proceeding  and  came  near  forfeiting 
his  life.  A  party  of  the  Pennacook  Indians  whom 
he  had  thus  defrauded  came  down  the  river  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  ;  hearing  of  tbeir  approach,  he  saved 
his  life  by  flight. 

It  is  probable  some  tracts  of  land  were  settled  be- 
fore this  period  ;  perhaps  about  the  time  the  grant  of 
land  at  Xanticook  was  made,  in  1656,  to  William 
Brenton. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1657,  Simon  Willard, 
Thomas  Henchman,  Ensign  Thomas  Wheeler  and 
William  Brenton  bought  the  exclusive  right  of 
trading  with  the  Indians.  The  sum  paid  for  this 
right  was  £'25.  Settlements  were  doubtless  made 
soon  afterwards.  Some  of  the  farmers  signed  the  pe- 
tition for  incorporation  in  1673. 

Previous  to  the  division  of  tbeir  land  the  proprie- 
tors w'sely  entered  into  a  written  agreement,  by 
which  every  actual  settler  was  to  have  a  house-lot  of 
ten  acres,  with  an  additional  acre  for  every  £20  of  per- 
sonal estate  be  might  pwssess.  None  were  to  have  a 
house-lot  of  more  than  thirty-acres;  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  common  land  was  to  be  divided  in  propor- 
tion to  the  v.alue  of  the  respective  house-lots.  A  thirty- 
acre  house-lot  entitled  the  holder  to  six  hundred 
acres  of  the  common  land. 

The  inleut  of  this  arrangement  is  thus  given  in  th« 
compact :  "  Y'  we  may  live  in  love  and  peace  together, 
we  do  agree,  y'  whatever  fence  we  do  make,  either 
about  corn-fields,  orchards,  or  gardens,  shall  be  a  suf- 
ficient four  rail  fence,  or  y'  which  is  equivalent, 
whether  hedge,  ditch,  or  stone-wall,  or  of  loggs ;  and 
if  any  per>»on  sustain  damage  through  the  deficiency 
of  their  own  fences  not  being  according  to  order,  he 
shall  bear  his  dwu  damage."  This  wise  provision 
doubtless  promoted  good  will  among  the  early  settlers. 

Emigration  set  in  rapidly  to  the  new  and  hopeful 
town.  Most  of  the  settlements  were  begun  along  the 
pleasant  margin  of  Salmon  Brook,  and  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Merrimac  River.  The  safety  of  the  in- 
habitants was  greatly  promoted  by  the  erection  of  a 
garrison-house. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  a  plague 
which  occurred  several  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  therefore  found  it  for  their  advantage 
generally  to  avoid  war  with  the  early  English  set- 
tlers. 


The  Indians  throughout  this  region  were  divided 
into  four  principal  tribes. 

These  Indians  dwelt  in  wigwams,  wore  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  subsisted  on  fish  and  game,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  abundance — Indian  corn,  beans  and 
squashes  were  also  leading  articles  of  food,  and  were 
cultivated  by  the  women,  who  used  a  clam  shell  for  a 
hoe. 

Their  skin  was  copper-colored ;  their  hair  long, 
straight  and  black.  Their  feet  were  protected  by 
moccasin,  made  of  untanned  deer-skin.  Their  cur- 
rency consisted  of  shells  called  wampum.  Their 
weapons  were  the  tomahawk,  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
the  scalping-knife. 

Their  language  was  rough  and  guttural,  a  few 
j  words,  such  as  "  Nashua  "  and  "  Miantonimo,"  being 
excepted.  They  had  some  vague  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Power,  and  recognized  the  sacredness  of  a  Just  agree- 
ment. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  and  character  of 
those  untutored  beings  with  whom  the  early  white, 
settlers  were  called  to  deal.  The  great  chief  Passa- 
conaway  figured  among  the  Indians  of  that  age.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Gov.  John  Winthrop  as  early  as 
1632.  In  1644  he  submitted  himself  with  his  people 
to  the  gpvernment  of  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  John  Eliot,  noted  as  a  missionary,  began  la- 
bors among  the  Indiana  at  Nonatum  (now  Newton) 
in  1646,  and  soon  afterward  went  to  Concord  and 
Wamesit.  On  his  second  visit  to  the  latter  place, 
which  occurred  in  1648,  he  met  a  large  company  of  the 
natives,  who  had  come  to  fish  at  the  falls  in  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac  Rivers,  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  make  known  some  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Christian  religion.  For  his  text  he  took  Mal- 
achi  1 :  11,  with  slight  modifications,  as  follows  : 
"  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same,  thy  name  shall  be  great  among  the  In- 
dians; and  in  every  place  prayers  shall  be  made  to 
thy  name, — pure  prayers;  for  thy  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Indians."  Passaconaway,  who  would  not 
listen  to  Mr.  Eliot  on  his  first  visit,  now  came  for- 
ward and  expressed  his  determination  to  pray  to  God 
and  to  persuade  his  sons  to  do  the  same. 

Thia  chief,  who  was  a  pow-wow  or  sorcerer,  and 
was  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  able  to  "  make  water 
bum,  rocks  move  and  trees  dance,"  desired  Mr.  Eliot, 
the  ensuing  year,  to  come  and  reside  with  his  people 
and  be  their  teacher.  Although  the  missionary  could 
not  accede  to  this  request,  he  continued  his  annual 
visits  to  the  Pawtuckets,  and  here  established  what 
was  called  his  fifth  "  praying- town  "  of  the  Indians. 
Passaconaway  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  last  a  faithful  friend  of  the  English. 
Some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  said  to  his  chil- 
dren and  friends :  ^ 

"  I  am  now  going  the  way  of  all  Sesh,  or  am  ready 
to  die,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  see  you  meet  together 
any  more.    I  will  now  have  thia  word  of  counsel  with 
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you,  lhat  you  may  lake  lieed  Low  you  quarrel  with 
the  English;  for  though  you  may  do  them  onuch 
mischief,  yet  assuredly  you  will  all  be  destroyed  ami 
rooted  off  the  earth  if  you  do;  for  I  was  as  much  an 
enemy  to  the  Engli.-*h,  at  their  first  coming  into  these 
parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever,  and  did  try  all  ways 
and  means  possible  to  have  them  destroyed,  at  least 
to  have  prevented  them  settling  down  here,  but  I 
could  no  way  effect  it ;  therefore  I  advise  you  never 
to  contend  with  the  English,  nor  make  war  with 
them." 

Mr.  Whit'-ier  thus  writes  of  the  black  arts  practiced 
by  Passaconaway : 

"  For  that  cbiet  bnd  ms^ic  skill. 
And  a  PaDi»ee'»dark  mil 
Over  powers  of  good  and  III,— 

Power*  wbich  blesR  aod  powers  wbicb  bun. 
Wiizard  Lord  of  Pconacook  i 
Cbiefa  npon  tfaeir  war-paths  sliook 
Wben  tbej  met  tbe  Pte&d;  look 
Of  tbat  wise,  dark  tDan." 

These  Indians  were  for  the  most  part  friendly  to  ihe 
whites,  yet  they  were  not  much  inclined  to  Christi- 
anity, and  Mr.  Eliot  never  succeeded  ia  establishing 
a  church  among  them.  His  labors  resulted,  however, 
in  some  civilizing  influences,  and  among  his  convert} 
were  not  only  the  chief,  Passaconaway,  but  his  son 
Wannalancet,  who  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  the  tribe 
on  the  death  of  his  father. 

In  May,  1674,  Sir.  Eliot  visited  \Vameait,  and 
preached  on  the  parable  of  the  viipn  (Matt.  ll>:  1- 
14),  in  the  house  of  Wannalancet,  who  soon  after 
made  this  declaration  : 

"Sir*,  ynu  have  been  plesaed  for  years  past,  in  jour  abundant  love, 
to  apply  yourselTee  particulnrly  uDto  roe  nod  my  people  to  exhort,  prrai 
aod  persuade  us  to  pray  to  God.  I  am  very  tbankfull  to  ynn  for  vour 
paioa.  I  mu»t  acki>owledg:e  I  have  all  my  daye  been  used  m  poM  in  an 
old  cauoe,  and  now  you  exliort  me  to  change  and  leave  my  old  canoe 
and  embark  in  a  new  one,  to  which  I  have  bitbertoo  heen  unwilliDg,  hut 
now  I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  andilo 
en^geto  pray  to  (Jod  hereafter." 

Wameait  at  this  time  contained  about  250  and  fifty 
men,  beside  women  and  children.  Only  a  few  build- 
ings had  been  erected  when  the  little  band  of  farm- 
ers received  the  startling  intelligence  that  their 
colony  was  threatened  by  the  savages. 

Philip,  of  Pokanobet,  in  alliance  with  other 
sachems  of  New  England,  commenced  hostilities  in 
the  spring  of  1675.  Town  after  town  was  laid  in 
ruins  by  the  savage  foe.  In  view  of  the  great  number 
of  Indiana  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  territory, 
it  seems  remarkable  that  any  town  should  have  es- 
caped destruction. 

Dunstable,  an  outlying  frontier,  was  peculiarly 
exposed.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  became  so  great 
tbat  the  inhabitants,  abandoning  their  little  fort,  the 
meeting-house  they  were  then  erecting  and  their 
dwelling-honses,  sought  protection  in  the  towns  of 
Chelmsford,  Concord,  Billerica  and  Boston. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  stood  bravely  at  his 
post  through  the  whole  war,  and  therefore  is  justly 
entitled  to  the_honor  of  being.the  first  permanent  set- 


tler of  the  town  of  Dunstable.    It    was  'he  Hon. 
I  Jonathan  Tyng,  who  wjia  born  December  15,  1642. 
.Mr.  Tyng's  house  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Merrimac  River,  nearly  opposite  Wicasuck  Island, 
]  and  about  one  mile  below  the   central  village  of 
I  Tyngsborough.     Fortifying  his  abode  as   best  he 
j  could,  and  sending  to  Boston  for  supplies,  this  brave 
pioneer  stood  alone  as  an  outpost  between  the  enemy 
and  the  settlements  below. 

After  destroying  as  many  as  thirteen  towns  and  six 
hundred  colonists,  the  crafty  Philip  was  shot  at 
Mount  Hope,  R.  I.,  Aug.  12,  lb76,  and  the  war  was 
soon  brought  to  a  close. 

The  deserted  homes  and  farms  in  the  wilderness 
were  soon  reoccupied  after  the  close  of  the  war.  And 
the  various  apartments  of  an  organized  community 
were  'iiade  etlVctive.  The  selectmen  were  invested 
with  more  power  than  at  the  |»reHent  day.  The  work 
of  selecting  a  mini&ter  at  £5ft  per  annum  was  in- 
trusted to  them,  this  salary  to  be  paid  in  money,  or 
if  otherwise,  one  third  more  was  to  be  added  thereto. 
John  Sollendine,  a  carpenter,  was  engaged  to  com- 
plete the  unfinished  meeting-house,  which  was 
probably  a  small  building  constructed  of  logs  rnd 
supposed  tc>  have  xtood  on  the  river  road,  a  short 
distance  from  the  present  northern  line  of  Tyngs- 
borough, and  not  far  from  Salmon  Brook.  It  wa.-< 
finished  in  H)7K,  but  there  i.s  no  account  of  any  dedi- 
cation. The  Rev.  Thomas  Wehl  was  the  first  minii-ter. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1671,  and  com- 
menced preaching  in  Dunstabie  as  early  as  M«y, 
167D.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wilsoc,  of  Medfield,  and  built  a  house  on  the 
minititerial  lot.  This  coti.'-i.sted  of  thirty  acres,  aud 
entitled  the  occupant  to  the  use  of  six  hundred  acres 
of  the  undivided  territory. 

The  first  birth  mentioned  on  the  town  reconU,  and 
this  under  the  caption,  "Lambs  born  in  Dunstable," 
is  that  of  William,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Tyng, 
born  April  2J,  1670.  The  first  marrifige  is  that  of 
John  Sollendine,  Aug.  2,  ]t;8". 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  church  a  road 
was  laid  out  from  the  meeting-house  to  Groton 
Centre,  probably  on  the  old  Indian  trail,  as  far  as 
Maa-apoRg  Pond,  at  least;  and  in  1687  the  town  was 
assessed  £1  12.^.  3d.  to  aid  in  building  what  was  long 
called  "  the  Great  Bridge,"  over  the  Concord  River, 
near  "  the  Fordway,"  in  Billerica,  this  being  then  on 
the  main  route  of  travel  to  Boston.  At  a  town-meet- 
ing held  on  the  21st  of  May,  of  the  following  year, 
Samuel  Gould  was  chosen  "  dog  whipper "  for  the 
meeting-honse — an  office  then  very  needful,  since  the 
country  was  infested  with  wild  animals  as  well  as 
Indian.^,  and  as  a  means  of  protection  the  settler  used 
to  take  his  dog  and  gun  with  him  to  church.  The 
Bay  Psalm  Book  was  at  this  time  the  manual  of  song. 
The  words  of  the  Psalm  as 


**  0,  nil  yee  eervnnta  of  the  Lorv), 
Behold  tb«  Lord  blm  yee  ; 
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Tee  who  within  Jeliovah's  house 
I'  the  night  time  standing  bee,"' 

were  "'lined  uut"  by  oue  of  the  ileacoua,  and  sung 
to  some  aucb  tune  as  "  Hackney  "  or  ''  York  tune," 
by  the  congregation  standing. 

The  great  English  Revolution  came  on  in  1688,  the 
house  of  Stuart  fell,  a  contest  between  France  and 
England,  known  in  history  as  "  King  William's 
War,"  resulted.  The  French  Jesuits  instigated 
many  Indians  to  set  out  upon  the  war-path.  Along 
the  frontier  many  ravages  were  couiiuitted. 

An  attack  on  Dunstable  was  intended,  but  was 
averted  through  seasonable  information  given  by  two 
friendly  Indians  to  Major  Thomas  Henchman,  then 
commander  of  the  little  garrison  at  Pantucket  Falls. 
Two  companies  were  promptly  sent  to  scour  the 
country  from  Lancaster  to  Dunstable.  The  danger 
to  which  the  few  settlers  in  this  frontier  plautation 
were  then  exposed,  and  the  sufferings  they  experi- 
enced, may  be  inferred  from  the  following  petition  in 
vol.  cvii.,  p.  230,  of  the  "Massachusetts  Archives": 

'*DoNSTABLE,  yc  July  23,  IGSO. 
"  To  tlie  Bunordble  Gouenor  and  Counrill  A  Company  of  ilepreeentii- 
tiveb  now  assembled  at  B(>dtou  : — The  petition  of  tlie  Inhabitantti  of  Duu- 
stable  hnmbly  sheweth  that  wee  are  unicli  obliged  to  yonr  Honors  for 
your  1a£t  supply  of  Bleu,  not^vithataniiiug  finding  oursolvos  odll  weiilc 
and  unable  IjOth  to  keep  our  Garrisons  and  to  wend  men  out  to  get  hay  foi 
our  Cattle,  without  doeiug  which  wt*  eannot  anbaitit  ;  wee  doe  therefore 
humbly  fntreat  your  HooourB  to  send  and  Supply  us  with  twenty  fool- 
men  for  the  Space  of  a  month  to  scout  about  the  towne  while  we  get  our 
hay  ;  and  the  towne  being  very  bare  of  provisions,  by  reawin  of  billeting 
fioutdicrtj  all  the  last  winter,  we  doe,  therefore,  iulreat  your  lloiionra  to 
8«nd  a  supply  of  meat,  fur  bread  we  can  supply,  and  without  this  help 
we  cunnot  gubsist,  but  must  he  forced  to  draw  of  and  leave  the  towne. 
Hoping  your  Honours  will  consider  ns  in  this  request,  wee  Remaiue 
your  servants  ever  to  pray  fur  you.  Subscribed  by  the  select  IMen  in  the 
name  of  the  towne. 

"  .John  Blanouaho, 
John  LovtwEij., 
ItoaT.  Pa  EJUS, 
Ciiursroi'HKu  Rf;Ei), 
Saaiokl  WicrriNo.*' 

Four  Indian  spies  were  seen  lurking  around  one  of 
the  garrisons  at  Dunstable  about  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre hi  Dover,  yet,  through  the  promptitude  of  Major 
Henchman,  Jonathan  Tyng,  Sergeant  Varnum  and 
others,  no  attack  waa  then  made  on  the  town. 

The  foe  again  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  the  fame  month,  and  murdered  two  more  of  the 
people,  one  of  whom,  Obadiah  Perry,  as  we  have 
said,  had  been  allowed  to  hire  a  house  in  Billerica 
during  King  Philip's  War. 

Brave  and  hardy  as  the  original  settlers  were,  such 
was  their  exposed  situation,  and  sucli  the  havoc  of 
the  Indians  in  other  places,  that  by  the  year  1696 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  had  abandoned  the  town, 
and  on  this  account  the  State  made  an  abatement  of 
£50  to  the  town  for  such  as  bad  deserted  it.  The 
game  reason  led  to  a  grant  of  £30  by  the  State  to  help 
the  town  support  the  minister. 

In  April,  1697,  the  noted  heroine,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Duatfm,  pa-Lsed  through  the  town  in  a  canoe,  and  was 
kindly  entertained  by  Goi.  Jonathan  Tyug.    She  waa 


on  her  way  to  Boston  from  Contoocook,  N.  H.,  where 
she  had,  with  Mary  Nelf  and  a  boy,  taken  the  scalps 
of  ten  Indians. 

The  first  grist-mill  in  town  was  owned  by  Samuel 
Adams,  and  was  established  at  "The  Gulf,"  at  Mas- 
sapoag  Pond,  before  July,  1689,  as  may  be  seen  IVoin 
the  following  petition  for  men  to  defend  it: 

"July  y=  31,  1689.  The  humble  petission  of  the 
towne  of  Dunstable,  To  the  honerable  gouernor  & 
Councill  &  Company  of  the  Representatives  now  as- 
sembled ;  in  behalf  of  Samuell  Addams,  owner  of  a 
Ooni  mill,  without  the  use  of  which  mill  the  Towne 
Cannot  Subsist,  And  therefore  we  doe  intreat  your 
honers  to  allow  such  a  number  of  men  as  may  be  able 
to  secure  it.  And  so  we  remain  your  humble  devotes 
ever  to  pray.  By  the  selectmen  in  the  naiue  of  the 
towue,  John  blanchanl,  John  Lovevell,  Cbristoplier 
Reed,  Samuel  Whiting,  Robert  Parria." 

In  point  of  population,  Dunstable  was  at  this  time 
the  smallest  town  in  the  Province.  The  persevering 
efforts  of  Major  Jonathan  Tyug,  Lieut.  Samuel 
French,  John  Lovewell,  Samuel  Whiting,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Weld  prevented  it  from  being  again  aban- 
doned. 

In  1702  the  town  was  callerl  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
its  honored  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weld,  who  died 
on  the  9th  day  of  June,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  near  his  church. 

King  William's  War,  closed  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  in  1698,  waa  followed  by  a  brief  interval  of 
peace.  What  was  called  "  Queen  Anne's  War"  com- 
meiice<l  in  1702,  and  continued  ten  years,  involving 
the  colonists  in  many  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  who, 
as  usual,  took  part  with  the  I'Vench. 

Various  settlementH  along  the  northeastern  frontier 
were  assaulted  by  the  French  and  Indians  during  the 
month  of  Augu.st,  1703.  Moi-e  than  two  hundred 
people  were  at  that  time  either  killed  or  led  into  cap- 
tivity. To  guard  against  these  acts  of  violence,  the 
government  offered  a  reward  of  £40  for  every  Indian 
scalp  brought  in. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1704,  the  General  Court 
ordered  the  sura  of  £24  for  building  lour  block  houses 
on  the  Merrimac  River,  "one  in  Billerica,  two  in 
Chelmsford,  and  one  in  Dunstable." 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  July,  1706,  a  party  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  Mohawk  Judians  sudileuly  afi- 
saulted  a  garrison-house,  in  which  Capt.  Pearson  and 
twenty  of  his  "  troopers"  had  been  posted.  The 
company  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  the  door  had  been 
left  open.  Mr.  Cummings  and  his  wife,  it  is  said,  had 
gone  out  at  the  close  of  the  day,  for  milking,  when 
the  Indians  shot  Mrs.  Cummings,  the  wound  proving 
fatal.  Mr.  Cummings  was  wounded,  and  taken  ca))- 
tive.  Rushing  into  the  house,  they  found  the  armed 
men.  The  amazement  of  the  Indians  and  soldiers 
was  mntuiil.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  during  which 
several  ol'  Capt.  Pearson's  men  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.    The  Indians  withdrawing,  set  fire  to  the 
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lioiiHo  (»('  Diiiiicil  GhIuhIim,  living  (tii  Siiliiioii  lliook. 
One  vvoiiiiin  vvus  killed,  unci  anoUier  eHcnped  liorn  tlio 
lliinu'H  liy  lociHcning  tlx;  sLoiies  around  ii  uniiill  window. 
A  jmrL}'  of  LlieHe  IndiMiiH,  on  l.lie  Hiunc  liiLiil  diiy, 
enlered  tlie  giirriHon-lionBO,  of  NiiUianicl  ]{lii.nc.liiird, 
iiiid  nuii'deiod  hiniaclf,  IiIh  wife  i;ydiu,  IiIh  dungliler 
SuHaniiii.il,  an<l  also  Mih.  liatiDali  lUa.ncliard. 

'i'lie  liev.  Jolin  I'ike,  ol'  Dover,  wrote  in  bis  jonrniila; 
"  Tlui  whole  number  said  to  luive  been  elain  in  Dun- 
slable  at  tiiis  time  was  nine  iiersons." 

Tlie  noted  Joe  ICnglisb  was  shot  by  the  enemy  near 
lloldcn's  Brook  on  tlie  27tli  of  July,  170G.  He  and 
another  soldier  were  acting  as  a  guard  to  Capt.  Butler- 
field  and  his  wife,  who  were  passing  through  what  is 
now  Tyiigshorough.  The  Indians  shot  the  Iiorse  on 
wliich  those  peo])le  were  riding,  and  then  taking  Mrs. 
Butterlield  cajitive,  while  her  husband  pseaped,  pur- 
sued Joe  Jinglvsh,  firing  upon  him  until  he  fell, 
wounded  and  exhausted,  into  their  merciless  hands. 
Ife  well  knew  the  ex(|uisile  torture  to  which  they 
would  subject  him,  and  so  provoked  them  with  some 
taunting  words  that  they  immediately  dispatched  him 
with  their  tomahawks.  His  widow  and  two  children 
received  agrant  of  money  from  the  government  because 
"  he  died  in  the  service  of  his  country."  He  was  brave, 
intelligent,  and  always  faithful  to  the  English  people. 
His  grandfather  was  Masconnomet,  Sagamore  of 
Agawam  (now  Ipswich). 

In  the  year  1711  there  were  seven  fortified  houses 
in  Dunstable,  ajid  they  were  named  as  follows: — Ool. 
Jonathan  Tyng's,  Mr.  Henry  Harwell's,  Mr.  John 
Ciimmings',  Ool.  Samuel  Whiting's,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lund's,  (Queen's  (larrison  and  filr.  John  Sollendine's. 
Thirteen  families,  seven  males,  nineteen  soldiers, 
total  of  eighty-six  people. 

The  people,  reduced  to  so  small  a  number,  lived  in 
constant  dread  of  the  lurking  foe.  Their  time  was 
mostly  spent  in  the  garrisons,  and  but  little  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  aspect  of  the  town.  They  wore 
jilaiii  garmcnta  of  their  own  making;  their  fare  was 
very  frugal,  and  their  opportunities  lor  mental  culti- 
vation very  limited.  As  they  ventured  forth  to  labor 
iu  the  fields  they  found  the  loaded  musket  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment.  Their  crops  were  slender  and 
they  were  very  destitute  of  the  common  KU|)|)lies  of 
life.  Had  not  fish,  game  and  berries  been  abundant 
they  would  have  bee'n  comjielled  to  leave  the  lands 
which  had  been  gianted  to  them  and  to  return  into 
the  older  settlements. 

Peace  was  at  length  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
April  11,  1713 ;  the  doors  of  the  garrisons  at  Dun- 
stable were  opened,  and  the  hope  of  returning  pros- 
perity began  to  cheer  and  animate  the  jieople.  "^I'lie 
town  increased  in  luunbers.  Some  of  the  large  tracts 
of  land,  originally  granted,  were  sold  in  sections  for 
the  accommodation  of  small  farmers,  and  other  in- 
ducements were  held  forth  for  an  incoming  i)opula- 
tion. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Weld  the 


town  was  so  reduced  in  respect  to  population  as  to  be 
unable  then  to  settle  another  niinistei'.  In  a  petition 
to  the  (leneral  Ooiirt  March  8,  I70.'i-1,  it  is  said  that 
the  inhabitants  "  can  never  hear  a,  sermon  without 
traveling  more  than  twelve  miles  from  their  priiicipsii 
post."  In  a.nHwer  to  this  pcstitiou  tlic  (lourl-  granted 
€2(1  towards  the  su|)port  of  the  ministry. 

The  Rev. Samuel  Hunt,  the  licv.  Samuel  J'arris,  the 
Rev.  Amos  Cheever,  the  Itov.  .lohn  I'icrpont  and  the 
Uev.  Enoch  Codia  [injached  successively.  Thus  one 
minister  after  another  supplied  the  pulpit  at  Dun- 
stable until  Aug.  20,  1720,  when  the  town  gave  a  call 
to  the  llev.  Nathaniel  I'rentice  (H.  C,  1714)  to  settle 
in  the  ministry,  with  the  same  salary  before  oll'ered  to 
Mr.  fJoflin,  and  a  settlement  of  £100. 
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TirK  frontier  settlements  of  IMaineand  New  Haiup- 
shire  became  subject  to  I'requent  depredations  from 
the  Indians,  who  were  instigated  by  Seliastian  Kale, 
the  celebrated  Jesuit.  His  beiid(|uarters  were  at  Nor-  \ 
ridgewock.  Ijieut.  Jabe/.  I'^airbanks,  with  a  company 
having  in  it  several  men  from  Dunstable,  spent  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1724  in  searching  for  the  enemy  1 
on  Nashua  li.iver  a,nd  adjoining  localities. 

On  the  4th  of  September  some  French  and  Mohawk 
Indians  came  to  Duiistable  and  carried  captive  Na- 
than Cross  and  Thomas  Elanchard.  These  men  were 
getting  turpentine  in  the  pine  forest  along  the  north- 
erly margin  of  the  Nashua  Kiver.  A  party  of  ten  men  , 
or  more,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Ebenezer  French,  at  ' 
once  proceeded  in-  their  pursuit.  ^One  of  the  number, 
Josiah  Farwell,  warned  the  leader  to  beware  of  fall- 
ing into  an  andmscade;  but  he,  too  venturesome,  re- 
plied, "  1  am  going  to  take  the  direct  path.  If  any  of 
yon  are  not  afraid,  fi)llow  me  1  " 

They  followed  him,  and  on  rcacbing  what  is  now 
Thornton's  Ferry,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  they  were 
waylaid,  fired  upon  by  the  treacherous  foe,  and  all  the 
party,  excepting  Mr.  Farwell,  who  had  concealed  him- 
self in  some  bushes,  were  either  atonce  killed  or  taken 
captives.  ;[ 

The  bo<lies  of  eight  of  those  killed  were  recovered, 
and  buried  iu  one  grave.    The  names  of  seven  are  ^ 
given  in  tlie  Boston  News  Leiler  as  follows: — "Lieut. 
Ebenezer  French,  Thomas  Lund,  Oliver  Farwell  and 
l/beiiP7.er  Oummiiig.t,  of  J^unstable;  Daniel  Baldwin 
and  John  Burba nk,  of  Wobiirii  ;  and  IMr.  Johnson,  of  ; 
Plain  field."    The  name  of  the  other  man  was  Benja-  , 
min  Carter.    Four  rude  headstones  in  the  old  ceme-  J 
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terv  at  Little's  Station,  not  far  north  of  the  State  line, 
commemorate  the  sad  event. 

Instigated  b)'  these  acts  of  Indian  barbarity,  it  was 
thought  best  to  carry  on  the  war  more  vigoronaly. 
Bounties  for  scalps  were  again  olfered  by  the  govern- 
ment and  volunteer  companies  were  formed. 

Favored  by  a  grant  from  the  Assembly,  Lovewell 
raised  a  company  of  thirty  men.  When  commissioned 
captain,  he  started  with  his  followers  on  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  wilderness.  On  the  lOth  of  November 
his  Hentenaiit,  Josiah  Farwell,  received  at  Haverhill 
"  four  hundred  and  eighty  seven  pounds  and  one- half 
of  good  bread''  for  the  use  of  soldiers,  andOn  the  19th 
of  December  they  fell  upon  au  Indian  trail  about 
forty-four  mile.s  above  ''  Wiiinepisockee  Pond."  Com- 
ing to  a  wigwam  they  killed  and  scslped  an  Indian 
and  took  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  old  captive.  They 
returned  to  Boston  with  these  trophies,  and  it  is  re- 
corded by  the  JS^eics  Letter  of  Januarj'  7,  1725,  that 
"  the  lieutennnt-governor  and  council  were  pleased  to 
give  them  £50  over  and  above  £150  allowed  them  by 
law." 

The  intrepid  Lovewell,  thus  encouraged,  soon  raised 
another  volunteer  company  of  eighty-eight  men, 
among  whom  were  his  brother,  Zaccheus  Lovewell, 
Thomas  Colburn,  Peter  Powers,  Josiah  Cummings, 
Henry  Farwell,  William  Ayers,  Samuel  Fletcher  and 
others,  of  Dunstable,  and  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1724-25,  set  Ibrth  on  a  second  expedition  against  the 
Indians. 

In  thisjonruey  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  near  a 
pond  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  Salmon 
Falls  River,  now  in  the  town  of  Wakefield,  N.H.  He 
killed  the  whole  party,  ten  in  all,  then  returned  to 
Boston  with  the  ."calps  stretched  oii  pole.s,  and  there 
claimed  the  bounty.  Penhallow  mentions  this  inci- 
dent of  the  march  :  "Our  men  were  well  entertained 
with  moose,  bear  and  deer,  together  with  salmon  trout, 
some  of  which  were  three  feet  long  aiul  weighed 
twelve  pounds  apiace." 

On  the  loth  day  of  April,  1725,  Lovewell,  with  a 
band  of  forty-seven  men,  left  Dunstable  with  the  de- 
sign of  attacking  the  Pequakets,  under  the  noted 
Sachem  Paugus,  whose  headquarters  were  in  a  beauti- 
ful valley  on  the  Saco  River,  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Fryeburg,  Maine.  The  distance  wa.s  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  and  the  country  to  be  traversed 
a  dreary  wilderness,  with  occasionally  an  Indian  trail 
or  the  track  of  some  wild  beast. 

Such  an  adventure  demanded  men  accustomed  to 
hardship,  fearlefs  of  peril,  and  such  were  Lovewell 
and  his  comrades. 

After  inarching  some  distance,  Toby,  a  Moliawk 
Jcdian,  becoming  lame,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
plantation.  On  reaching  Contoocook,  William  Cum- 
mings, of  DunstaVjle,  being  disabled  by  a  wound  pre- 
viously received  from  the  Indians,  wag  sent  back  in 
charge  of  one  of  his  kinsmen. 

When  the  company  reached  the  westerly  aliore  of 


the  Great  Ossipee  Lake,  Benjamin  Kidder,  being  un- 
able to  proceed  farther,  was  left  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon,  Dr.  William  Ayer,  of  llaveihill.  Ca|)tain 
Lovewell  here  erected  a  stockade,  and  detailed  eight 
soldiers  to  remain  as  a  reserve. 

Hastening  forward  with  the  rest  ol' his  company  for 
about  twenty  miles,  the  heroic  captain  arrived,  on  the 
eve  of  the  7th  of  May,  at  the  northwesterly  margin  of 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  two  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  since  known  as  Lovewell's  Pond, 
and  encamped  for  the  night.  The  enemy  had  not  yet 
been  observed,  and  nothing  but  some  confused  noises 
in  the  distance,  possibly  the  howling  of  ^vnlves,  caused 
any  alarm;  but  while  engaged  in  their  devotions 
about  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  they 
were  startled  by  the  report  of  a  musket,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  pond.  They 
then  observed  an  Indian  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  standing  on  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the 
lake,  and  supposing  that  he  was  acting  as  a  decoy  to 
draw  them  into  danger,  held  a  consultation  as  to  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued. 

The  young  chaplain,  Jonathan  Frye,  of  Andover, 
said,  "  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  we  have  all 
along  prayed  God  that  we  might  find  them,  and  we 
had  rather  tru^'t  Providence  with  our  lives — yea,  die 
for  our  country — than  try  to  return  without  seeing 
them,  if  we  may,  and  be  called  cowards  for  our 
pains." 

]\[oved  by  this  request,  Capt.  Lovewell  ordered  his 
men  to  go  cautiously  forward.  Soon  reaching  a 
smooth  plain,  the  men  divested  themselves  of  their 
packs,  which  they  piled  up  together,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  in 
front  of  them.  Having  then  gone  through  the  forest, 
for  about  a  mile,  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  Indian 
hunter  whom  they  had  before  seen  standing  on  the 
point  of  land  across  the  lake.  He  was  leisurely  re- 
turning to  his  people  with  a  couple  of  muskets  and  a 
l)race  of  ducks  upon  his  shoulder.  Several  guns  wore 
instantly  fired  at  him,  when,  replying,  ho  seriously 
wounded  Ca|)t.  Lovewell  and  Mr.  Samuel  Whiting 
with  beaver  shoe.  Ensign  Seth  Wyman  then  firing, 
killed  the  Indian. 

The  company  then  turned  back,  and  moved  with 
their  wounded  leader  towards  the  spot  where  they 
had  left  their  packs.  But  in  the  mean  time  Paugus, 
at  the  head  of  about  eighty  warriors,  on  their  return 
IVom  an  expedition  down  the  Saco  River,  discovered 
the  pile  of  packs,  and  judging  I'rom  the  number  that 
the  Englisli  force  was  much  less  than  his  own,  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  battle.  He,  therefore,  placed  his 
men  in  ambush  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  foe. 
When  Lovewell'a  company  came  up  for  their  packs 
the  Indians  rushed  suddenly  from  their  hiding-places, 
three  or  four  deep,  with  their  guns  presented  as  if 
supposing  their  very  numbers  would  move  the  Eng- 
lish to  surrender;  but  they  were  disajipointed.  Ji'ear- 
lessly  did  Lovewell's  men  advance  upon  the  Indians 
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Ull  wiLliiii  11,  hIiui'L  iliMl.iuice,  wlicii  llir,  (■iimiIi:iIii,iiI,h  on 
lioUi  HidcM  opeiiod  ;i  dciully  lire.  Tlie  war- vvlioop 
ijiiiiglod  wiLli  Uu!  roiir  of  nuiHket.ry  was  aiipiilling. 
(Jaj)!,.  Lovovvcll,  vvilli  cigli(.  of  liis  heroic,  coni|jaiiy, 
was  Hooii  loll  dead  llic  Hold.    'J'liree  of  liiu  men 

were  HerioiiHly  wounded. 

Having  niel.  wiLli  Hiieh  a  Icarfnl  Iohm  niid  l)eing  iil- 
moHk  deleated  ^  by  the  enemy,  Llie  l'',ngliHli,  coni- 
iiiauded  by  Ensign  SeUi  Wyman,  withd)ew  lo  Llie 
pond,  whicli  Hcrved  to  protect  them  in  the  lear,  wliilc 
on  tlieir  right  au  iinl'ordable  stream,  and  on  liJeir 
Ic.ll.  a,  rocky  point  in  part  defended  tlieni.  'J'lieir  front 
was  also  covered  witli  a  deep  morass.  lu  this  admir- 
able position  they  bravely  defendiid  theiuselves 
against  sujierior  luuiibers  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  About  three  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon  the  gallant 
Chaplain  J''rye  was  seriously  wounded.  The  I  ndiana, 
by  their  yelling  and  horrid  grimaces,  rendered  the 
fight  more  terrible.  At  cue  time  they  held  up  ropes, 
inviting  the  English  to  surrender.  They,  however, 
pointed  to  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets,  aignilied 
their  resolve  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  rather  than 
be  taken  captive. 

During  the  engagement  Paugus,  the  long-dreaded 
chief  of  the  Pequakets,  fell,  and  probably,  as  the 
ancient  ballad  states,  by  a  shot  from  Ensign  Wyman, 
though  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  exjjloit  was  due 
to  John  Chamberlain,  of  Groton. 

I'auguK  aiid  Wyman  were  standing  near  each  other 
and  loading  their  pieces  on  tlie  margin  of  the  lake, 
when  it  is  said  tha,t  Paugus,  in  the  act  of  forcing  down 
his  ball,  cried  out  to  Wyman,  "  Me  kill  you  (juick  !  "  To 
whom  the  latter  annwered,  "Maybe  not!"  and  his 
gun,  priming  itself,  gave  him  the  advantage  of  a  little 
time,  thus  enabling  him  by  a  well-directed  shot  to  lay 
the  sachem  prostrate  and  mortally  wounded. 

Either  from  the  loss  of  men  or  want  of  ammunition, 
the  Indians  withdrew  from  the  contest  a  little  after 
sunset,  removing  most  of  their  dead  and  all  of  their 
wounded  from  the  field. 

iSoon  afterwards  the  survivors  in  Lovewell's  band, 
now  destitute  of  powder  and  jirovisions,  resolved  to 
leave  the  fatal  spot  and  return,  if  possible,  to  the  stock- 
ade fort  on  fya.ke  Cssipee.  But  some  of  them  weic 
aull'cring  from  loss  of  blood  and  could  not  |/roceed  <im 
the  journey.  Jacob  Earrar  was  Just  expiring  near  the 
pond.  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Probbins,  unable  to  go, 
desired  that  his  gun  might  be  loaded  and  placed  be- 
side him.  "  l'\)r,"  said  ho,  "  the  Indians  will  come  in 
the  inoi  iiing  to  scalp  me,  and  I'll  kill  one  more  of 
them,  if  I  t'.an  !  "  Ilobert  Usher,  also  of  Dunstable, 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  be  removed.  Itegretfully 
leaving  these  three  <lying  comrades,  the  rest  of  the 
men,  of  whom  eleven  had  been  woun<led,  started  for 
the  fort,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  Hav- 
ing traveled  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  (Jhaplain  J'^iye, 
Lieutenant  Josiah  Earwell,  Ele.azer  Davis  and  Josiah 
Jones  gave  their  free  c(mseut  to  be  left  on  the  way, 
boiling  that  aid  might  be  sent  back  to  them,  but  the 


l.wo  foiiiicr   pcrishcil    in  the  wildcriiCHM.  (Jliaiiliiin 
Kiye,  a.llei'  traveling  some  distance,  sank  under  his 
wounds,  telling  his  cmiipauions  that  In;  was  dying  and 
at    the   same    time   "charging   Davis,"    says  Mr, 
Hymmes,  "  if  it  should  please  Cod  to  bi  ing  him  lunne,  i 
to  go  to  his  father,  a,nd  toll  him  that  he  expected  in  a 
few  hours  to  be  in  ol-ernity,  and  that  he  was  not 
alraid  to  die."    Lieutenant  Earwell  died  ol'  exhaus-  j 
tion  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  light.    Davis,  who  | 
was  wounded  in  the  body  ami  had  oni.;  Ihundi  shot 
olf,  reached  liervvick  in  a  deplorable  condition  on  the  j 
'i7th  of  JMay  ;  and  Jones  came  in  at  Sued,  after  wau-  .. 
dering,  with  a  severe  wound,  fourtc^cn  days  in  the 
wilderness.    Ou  reaching  the  fort,  faint  and  hungry, 
the  little  band  under  Lieutenant  Wyman  had  the 
grief  to  fiinl  the  place  abandoned.    At  Lhe  beginning 
of  the  light  Lienjaniin  Ilassell,  thinking  all  to  be  lost, 
had  tied,  and  on  reaching  the  fort  had  so  intimidated 
the  occupants  that  they  all  deserted  it  and  made  their 
way  back,  arriving  ou  the  Ilth  of  May  at  Dunstable. 
Ensign  Wyman  returned  home  with  hia  men  on  the  I 
15th  of  May.    On  the  I7th  of  the  same  month  Col-  i 
onel  Eleazer  Tyng,  with  a  com|iany  of  eighty-seven  j 
men,  went  to  the  scene  of  contlici,  and  there  found 
and  buried  the  bodies  of  Captain  John  Lovewell,  En- 
sign  Jonathan    Robbins,   Ensign   John  Harwood, 
Robert  Usher,  Sergl.  Jacob  Eullara,  Jacob  Earrar,  j 
Josiah  Davis,  Thomas  Woods,  Daniel  Woods,  John  • 
Jefts,  Ichabod  Johnson  and  Jonathan  Kittridge.  He 
also  dug  up  and  identified  the  body  of  the  great  ' 
warrior,  Paugus.  ! 

Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  once  visited  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  and  discovered  the  names  of  the  fallen  heroes,  , 
which  Colonel  Tyng  had  inscribed  upon  tlie  trees.  i 

Eor  the  defence  of  Dunstable  during  the  absence 
of  Col.  Tyng,  Col.  h^lagg  was  ordered  to  detach  a  i 
number  of  men  from  his  regiment. 

Ciapt.  Lovewell  was  the  son  of  John  Lovewell,  and 
was  born  in  Dunstable  Oct.  14,  1G91.    His  lands  and  , 
nipadort's,  in  all  about  two  hundred  acres,  and  the  ' 
buildings  thereon,  toget.ber  with  the  half  part  of  a  ! 
saw-mill,  were  estimated  a.t  X-t20.    In  answer  to  a 
petition  of  irannah  ];ovewell,  to  the  General  Court,  j 
June  8,  172(1,  "  it  was  resolved  tluit  lilty  pounds  be  | 
)iaid  to  Ciipt.  Henry  Earwell  and  Col.  I'j.'J'yng,  with  i 
which  to  discharge  the  claims  against  the  estate  of 
lhelateCa.pt.  Lovewell."    Eifteen  hundred  pounds 
were  granted  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  de- 
ceased soldiers,  and  in  consideration  of  the  services 
of  Capt.  Lovewell  and  his  brave  comrades,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  also  granted  to  them  and  to  the  legal  rep-  ■ 
vesentatives  of  such      had  deceased,  "  a  township  of 
six  miles  stjuare,  lying    on    both  sides    of  Merri- 
ma(^k  River."    It  is  now  the  town  of  I'cmbioke, 
N.  D. 

The  powder-horn  wdiich  the  hero  of  Peipiawket 
used  in  the  light  is  still  preserved  by  one  of  his  de- 
scend ants. 

Capt.  Lovewell  was  brave  and  adventurous.  He 
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died  with  bis  gun  loaded  and  pointed  toward  the  foe. 
His  life  was  not  sacrificed  in  vain.  The  battle  at 
Pequawket  closed  the  war  and  insured  safety.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  soon  made  wiih  the  diHerent  In- 
dian tribes,  and  the  Pequawkets,  led  by  Adeawaiida, 
removed  to  Canada. 

The  story  of  Lovewell's  exploits  was  heard  in  every 
dwelling.  Tiie  following  ballad,  said  by  John  Far- 
mer to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  tragic  event 
occurred,  euibodies  the  chief  incidents  of  tlie  battle. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor nor  the  music  to  which  the  words  were  adapted, 
has  been  preserved.  The  ballad  was  for  a  long 
period  the  most  popular  song  in  the  colonies. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  CATT.  JOHN  LOYlilWELL'S  FIOHT  AT 
PEQUAWICKT, 

L 

-  I. 

Of  worthy  Papiain  LuTewell  I  purpose  now  to  eiug, 
How  T&liuutly  he  served  his  country  and  bia  king  ; 
He  and  his  valiant  aoldiere  did  rtingo  the  woods  full  uide, 
And  htixdshipd  tliey  endured  to  ([uel]  ihe  Indian's  pride. 

IT. 

'Twaa  nigh  unlo  Pigwacket,  on  tlie  eij^bth  day  of 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian,  wton  after  break  of  day. 
He  on  a  l>ank  wau  walking^,  upon  a  neck  of  land 
Which  leadd  inio  a  pouJ^  ad  we're  made  to  understand. 

in.  ■  ! '  . 

Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round, 
Until  they  wet  the  Indian,  wbo  boldly  stood  hia  ground. 
Then  speakd  up  Capt.  Lovcwell,  "Take  you  giA)d  heed,"  aayshe, 
*'Thia  rogue  iij  tu  decoy  ua,  T  very  plainly  6ee.  , 

IV. 

"The  Indians  h'e  in  amhuah,  in  some  place  nigh  at  hand. 
In  order  tu  surround  na  upon  ihi^  neck  of  land  ; 
Therefore  we'll  aiarcb  in  order,  and  each  niau  leave  his  pack, 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  theui,  when  they  shall  us  attack." 

V. 

Thf-y  come  unto  the  Indian  who  did  tbeia  thus  defy  ; 
As  aoon  as  they  come  nigh  him,  two  guns  be  did  let  tly. 
Which  wounded  (  apt.  Lovewell  and  likewise  one  man  more  ; 
But  when  this  rogue  nas  running,  they  laid  him  in  his  gore. 

VI. 

Then,  having  e<-alped  the  Indian,  they  went  back  to  the  spot 
Where  they  had  laid  their  fmcks  down,  but  thert^  they  ftjiinil  tbetii  not ; 
Kur  the  ludians,  having  spied  theiii  when  they  them  down  did  lay. 
Did  Hiize  Ihein  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  tlieni  a.\\u.y, 

VII. 

These  ret*ela  lay  in  anibubh,  this  very  place  noai  by,  • 

So  that  an  Eugliab  soldier  did  one  of  Lhem  espy. 

And  eried  out,  "  Here's  an  Indian  I  "    With  that  they  etarted  out 

Ai  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

VTir. 

With  that  our  valiant  Lnglish  all  gave  a  loud  liuzza. 
To  show  the  rebel  Indiana  they  feared  them  not  a  straw. 
So  now  the  fight  began  as  fiercely  as  could  be, 
Tlie  Tadiaus  ran  up  to  them,  bnt  soon  were  lurced  to  llee. 

IX. 

Then  sftake  up  f'aptain  Lovewell,  when  first  the  fight  began, 
*'  Figijt  on,  my  valiant  heroes,  you  see  they  fall  like  rain  ! " 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  no  thick, 
A  Diao  couhl  scarcely  fire  a  gun,  and  not  some  of  tliern  bit, 
X. 

Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  beirt  our  soldiers  to  surround, 
But  they  could  act  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pond, 
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To  which  oui'  men  retreated  and  covered  all  (be  rear. 

Tlie  rugufS  were  forced  to  lice  tbeiu,  iiltbuiigli  tbey  bkulked  for  fear. 

XL 

Two  logs  that  were  behind  them  so  close  together  lay,  ' 
Without  being  discoveretl  they  could  not  get  away  ; 
Therefore,  our  valiant  English,  they  travelled  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  bandtjome  distance,  us  they  were  wont  to  go,  ' 

XTL 

'Twu8  ten  o'clock  in  Mie  luui  ning  when  first  the  fight  begun, 
And  fiercely  did  continue  till  (be  setting  of  the  snn, 
Excepting  that  the  Indiana,  some  hours  before  '(was  night, 
Diew  ufi  into  liie  buabes  and  ceased  awhile  to  figbl. 

xin.  , 

But  Koon  agiiin  letuiiied,  in  fierce  and  furious  mood, 
Shouting  us  in  the  morning,  but  yet  not  half  so  loud  ; 
l-'or,  as  we  are  inforiued,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  nunibei  at  night  did  get  bonie  well. 

XIV. 

And  that  our  valiant  English  till  midnight  there  did  stiiy, 
To  Bee  whether  the  rebela  would  have  another  fray  ; 
But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  ofl  to  their  borne. 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  they  couhl  come. 

XV. 

Of  all  our  valiant  Engliah  there  were  bnt  thirty-four, 

Ami  uf  the  rebel  Indiana  lliere  were  about  four-score. 

And  eixti'un  of  our  English  did  safely  borne  return  ; 

The  rest  \vere  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  niust  juouiii. 

XVL 

Our  worthy  Cujilain  Lovewell  among  them  then  did  die  ; 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Hobhine  and  wounded  good  young  Erye, 

Wbo  was  our  English  Chaplain  ;  he  many  Indians  slew. 

And  some  of  them  he  scalped,  when  bullets  round  liiiu  flew.  < 

XVII. 

Young  Fullam,  too,  I'll  mention,  because  he  fougbl  ho  well  ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell. 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne'er  disnuiyed, 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman  captain  made, — 

X  VIII.  '  ■ 

Wbo  shot  the  old  chief  I'augus,  which  did  the  foe  defeat,    '  '" 
Then  set  bis  men  in  order  and  brought  oH  the  retreat  ; 
And,  braving  many  ilangers  and  hardships  by  tin*  wuy. 
They  safe  arrived  at  Dunstable  the  tbirteenlh  day  of  May. 

On  the  rebiirn  of  peace  many  families  came  to  se- 
cure homesteads  in  a  region  so  well  stored  with  tim- 
ber and  HO  rich  in  pasturage.  Roads  were  hiid  out 
to  the  distant  settlements,  fences  were  conalructed  and 
orchards  planted.  The  church  was  the  leading  insti- 
tution. The  meeting-house  alfbrded  the  people  a 
rallying-point;  but  it  was  soon  found  inconvenient 
for  those  living  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  town  to 
assemble  at  the  appointed  place,  and  for  this  reason 
eflbr^s  were  early  made  for  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tory. An  area  of  two  hundred  stjuare  miles  was  too 
great  for  the  practical  purposes  of  a  church,  and  so 
there  was  but  little  opposition  against  setting  oil 
"  certain  sections  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
certain  people." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1732-33,  certain  families, 
bearing  the  nam^s  of  Blodgett,  Cuminings,  Cross, 
Colburn,  Greeley,  Hill,  Lovewell,  Marsb,  Merrill, 
Pollard  and  Winn,  who  had  commenced  a  settlement 
on  the  easterly  aide  of  the  Merrimac  River  aa  early 
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iiH  17l'2,  (iiulirig  \i  inconvenient  to  atlend  cluiicli 
iicrosH  tliu  river,  weio  incorporated  into  ii  town  by  the 
name  of  Nottingliam.  Tliia  town  came  into  New 
TTiimpHliire  by  the  divisional  line  in  1741,  and  the 
name  ia  now  changed  to  Hudson. 

Ill  1733  it  was  voted  that  tlie  new  meeting-house 
shouhl  be  elected  Ibnr  rods  west  ol  where  tlie  old 
cluM('li  was  standing,  but  against  Ihia  vote  a  number, 
living  in  the  snutiierly  part  of  the  town,  protesteil. 
A  coiiiuiittee  of  three  was  chosen  to  determine  a  site 
for  the  new  meeting-bouse. 

The  town  derived  considerable  revenue  from  the 
inepaiation  of  pitch  and  turpentine,  of  which  the 
primeval  forests  of  p'lae  furnished  large  quantities. 

The  excision  of  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dunstable  to 
form  Notlingham  was  followed  by  a  still  greater  one 
in  1734,  when  the  wide  tract  called  Nanticook  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  Litchfield.  Subse- 
(luently  the  section  of  the  town  west  of  the  Merri- 
mac  iliver  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Runi- 
ford ;  this  was  changed  to  ]\lerrimac,  the  present 
name. 

The  number  of  families  in  Dunstable  in  1730  was 
about  fifty.  The  sum  of  £90  was  raised  for  the  salary 
of  Mr.  Prentice.  A  small  sura  was  also  raised  for  the 
support  of  a  "writing  school."  Mr.  Prentice,  who 
was  a  good  preacher,  died  February  27,  1737.  He 
was  much  beloved  by  his  people. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Swan  was  ordained  over  the 
church  December '27,  1738,  and  about  this  time  a  new 
church  edifice  was  dedicated.  Mr.  Swan  continued 
to  preach  iu  the  new  church  until  some  time  in  174(1, 
when  he  resigned  his  pastorate.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  noted  school-teacher  in  Lancnster. 

The  westerly  part  of  Dunstable,  called  by  the  In- 
dians (7w.se/,  was  incorporated  with  the  title  of 
"The  West  Parish  of  Dunstable,"  which  afterwards 
became  the  town  of  Hollis.  The  town  of  Dunstable 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  in  size  until  1741,  when, 
by  the  running  of  the  divisional  line  between  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  the 
above-mentioned  towns,  together  with  the  territory 
which  has  since  become  the  city  of  Nashua,  were  set 
off"  to  the  former  State,  leaving  Dunstable  pro()er, 
which  then  included  Tyngsborough,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1741,  Richard 
Hazen  surveyed  and  established  the  line  between  the 
Provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  parish 
were  thus  brought  into  this  State.  It  is  probable  that 
town  ollicers  were  that  year  elected  in  Dunstable, 
Mass.;  but  the  6rst  few  pages  of  the  earliest  book  of 
records  are  unfortunately  gone,  and.it  is  not  possible 
to  know  who  were  the  public  officers  of  that  and  the 
following  year. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1743,  Eleazer  Tyng, 
Joseph  Eaton  and  Jonathan  Taylor  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  permission  to  choose  town  otlicers. 


since  the  |)receding  Kelectmen  hud  neglected  to 
issue  H  warrant  for  that  purpose.  The  petition  vvsiB 
granted,  and  the  first  recorded  town-meeting  was  held 
in  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Kendall,  March  5,  1713. 

At  anotlici-  meeting  held  about  this  time  at  the 
house  of  Simon  Thompson,  it  was  voted  that  three 
men  be  appointed  to  assist  (lie  town  clerk  in  record- 
ing the  town  votes.  Some  specimens  of  spelling  on 
the  archives  of  the  town  indicate  there  was  aiii[)le 
need  of  such  aid.  When,  however,  the  work  and  ex- 
posure of  those  early  settlers  is  considered,  it  can  be 
easily  seen  how  small  a  margin  of  time  could  be  left 
for  consulting  the  dictionary.  The  church  was  then 
the  principal  school,  the  minister  the  instructor,  and 
these  were  steadily  supported,  as  the  next  record  ia 
the  old  stained  folio  testifies  : 

"March  y''  28,  1744,  voted  y'  Twenty  Pounds  in 
Lawful  money  shall  be  Raised  &  assessed  to  Suporte 
y"  gos|)el  among  us."  Eleazer  'Tyng,  Esq.,  John 
French,  and  Ebenezer  Kendall  were  then  chosen  "  to 
treate  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Swan,  &  to  see  if  any  : 
Thing  was  due  to  him  from  y''  Town  of  Dunstabell 
before  y"  Line  was  Run  between  y''  said  Province."  i 

In  November,  174(>,  the  town  "  voted  to  raise  8  \ 
pounds  lawful  money  to  pay  for  preach  the  current 
year;"  but  who  was  the  recipient  of  such  a  salary 
for  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  "  Decon  Taylor's  Hous  " 
the  records  do  not  indicate.  j 

About  this  time  the  "  vexed  question  "  of  erecting  | 
a  meeting-house  arose,  and   continued  for  several  1 
years  to  agitate  the  people.    The  town  extended  li  oin  ] 
Dracut  on  the  east,  some  ten  miles  to  Groton  on  the  ; 
west.    The  families,  numbering  fifty-four,  wei'e  pretty  | 
evenly  settled  over  the  whole  surface.    A  new  church  j 
had  been  erected  iu  1738,  on  the  New  Hampshire  | 
side  of  the  line,  and  was  partly  owned  by  the  ))eople 
on  this  side  of  it.    Some  preferred  to  worship  there. 
Others  were  in  favor  of  buying  the  edifice  and  re- 
moving it  to  their  own  town.    Among    this  class 
again-  there  were  difl'erences  of  opinion.    Some  de- 
sired to  locate  it  in  the  geographical  centre,  while 
others  preferred  the  centre  of  population  ;  still  another 
party  thought  it  best  to  erect  a  new  building  and  j 
choose  a.  committee  from  some  neighboring  town,  who  i 
should  select  the  location.    The  Rev.  Joseph  Emer- 
son, in  his  sermon  al  the  dedication  of  the  second 
meeting-house  in  Pe|iperell,  doubtless  had  reference 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Dunstable  when  he  said,  "It 
hath  been  observed  that  some  of  the  hottest  conten- 
tions in  this  land  hath  been  about  seltling  of  min- 
isters and  building  meeting-houses,  and  what  is  the 
reason  ?    The  Devil  is  a  great  enemy  to  settling  min- 
isters and  building  meeting-houses  ;  wherefore  besets 
on  his  own  children  to  work  and  make  dilBculties, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  stirs  up  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  cliildi-eu  of  God  in  some  way  to  oppose  or 
obstruct  so  good  a  work." 

A  map  of  the  town  made  by  .foacph  Ulauchard,  iiud 
dated  Oct.  17,  1748,  was  brought  before  the  General 


Court,  in  order  to  show  the  centre  of  land,  and  also 
of  population  to  that  bodj',  and  the  fitting  place  for 
the  location  of  the  ohiuch.  On  this  plan  the  farms 
of  Col.  Tyng  and  Mr.  John  Tyng  embrace  an  area 
six  miles  and  fifty-sis  rods  in  length,  and  one  mile 
wide.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Oolburn's  hou.se  is  designated 
as  in  the  northeast,  and  ilr.  Robbins'  house  in  the 
northwest  angle  of  the  town. 

For  the  purpose  of  building  the  meeting-house,  the 
trtwn  voted  to  raise  £100,  lawful  money,  and  also, 
Nov.  15th,  "to  build  y' said  house  46  feet  long,  36 
feet  wide,  and  21  feet  studes." 

I On  the  27th  of  December,  1748,  the  town  voted 
"to  Raise  thirty  Pounds,  old  Tenor,  for  the  Suporte  of 
a  school."  This  is  the  first  mention  of  any  action 
regarding  a  school  on  the  records. 

I This  was  probably  what  was  called  a  moving- 
school,  that  is,  a  school  taught  by  the  same  person 
successivel}'  in  various  houses.    The  reading-books 
:  then  used  were  the  "New  England  Primer,"  with  its 
I  plain  cuts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Jonah  and  the  whale, 
and  simple  rhymes,  such  as 

"Tlie  idle  fool 
Is  »  hipt  lit  fitliool," 

the  Psalter  and  the  New  Testament.  The  birchen 
twig  was  freely  applied  to  offenders,  and  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism  often  repeated.  The  spiritual  good 
of  such  mental  e.vercise  was,  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
lessened  by  frecjuent  association  with*the  aforesaid 
twig. 

The  Court  declared,  June  26tb,  that  the  people  of 
Nottingham  and  Joint  Grass  had  forfeited  the  benefit 
of  heing  incorporated  with  Dunstable,  and  that  "  the 
meeting-house  should  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road  from  Capt.  Curainings'  to  Simon  Thompson's 
house,  where  the  timber  lies  for  it."  The  Joint  Grass 
families  at  this  time  were  those  of  John  Swallow,  Jo- 
seph Spaulding,  Jr..  Timothy  Read,  Joseph  Fletcher, 
Benjamin  Robbins,  John  Spaulding  and  Samuel 
Cummings.  In  July  following,  the  Nottingham  and 
Joint  Grass  people,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  the  church,  petitioned  the  Court  that 
they  might  be  annexed  to  Dunstable,  that  they 
might  thus  vote  on  the  i|uestion. 

People  at  this  time  were  very  much  troubled  by 
wolves.  Occasionally  bears  and  catamounts  were 
seen.  It  is  related  that  one  evening,  while  Deacon 
Joseph  Fletcher,  who  owned  a  tract  of  six  hundred 
acres  in  the  Joint  Grass  District,  was  absent  at  the 
mill,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  hearing  something  like  the 
screaming  of  a  child,  went  to  the  door,  and  saw  the 
eyes  of  a  catamount  glaring  at  her  from  a  ti  ee.  She 
fastened  tlie  door  upon  her  visitor;  yet  thinking  he 
might  gain  an  entrance  through  a  window,  she  crept 
into  a  barrel,  and  in  that  constrained  position  spent 
the  night. 

The  town  voted,  in  1740,  to  pay  12.?.  6d.  to  any 
person  from  Dunstable,  Groton,  Littleton,  Westford, 
Lunenburg,  Harvard  or  Hollis,  on  condition  that 


these  towns  should  do  the  same,  "  that  shall  kill  any 
Grone  Wolf  within  one  year,  within  the  bounds  of  any 
of  these  Respective  towns,  or  shall  tak  the  tracte  in 
any  of  these  townes  &  folow  it  till  thay  kill  it 
where  they  will  if  ye  hed  be  produced  by  way  of  evi- 
dence &  ye  Ears  cut  off  as  the  Law  directs." 

March  5,  1749-50,  it  was  voted  "  to  alow  a  town 
way  from  David  Taylor's  to  Nathaniel  Parker's  ;  "  and 
in  July,  following,  £20  were  to  be  raised  for  "ye 
supporte  of  the  gospell." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1762,  it  was  voted  that  the 
meeting  house  be  erected  "  on  a  knowl  by  the  Road 
that  leads  from  David  taylor's  to  Simon  Tomson's, 
aboutfiveorsix  rods  north  where  the  road  was  lying  ; " 
and  at  the  next  meeting,  July  6th,  it  was  "  voted  that 
Dea.  Stickny,  of  billerica,  Capt.  Nickols,  of  Reading, 
&  Deacon  Stone,  of  groton,  be  a  committee  to  fix  a 
place  for  a  meeting-house." 

Thus  it  appears  that  some  positive  action  was  final- 
ly taken  regarding  the  proposed  meeting-house.  The 
decision  of  the  aforesaid  committee  satisfied  the  ma- 
jority of  the  town  in  respect  to  the  long-contested 
point;  for,  on  the  2d  of  September,  it  was  voted  "to 
erect  a  meeting-house  on  the  East  corner  of  David 
Taylor's  land,"  as  the  committee  had  determined.  At 
the  next  meeting,  Oct.  26th,  it  was  voted  to  raise  £53 
6s.  8d.  to  pay  for  that  part  of  the  New  Hampsliire 
chyrch  which  the  committee,  consisting  of  Col.  Tyng, 
Samuel  Taylor  and  Joseph  Pike,  had  purcliased,  and 
for  "  taking  down,  removing  &  rebuilding  s"*  meting 
house."  On  the  18th  of  December,  following,  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  petition  the  General  Court  that 
"  those  living  in  the  Northeast  part  of  Groton,  at  a 
place  called  Joynt  grass,  be  ennexed  to  this  town  of 
Dunstable,  as  they  formerly  were." 

From  the  records  it  appears  that  these  people  were 
willing,  if  the  meeting-house  were  built  upon  a  spot 
that  suited  them,  to  become  again  citizens  of  Dun- 
stable. 

This  proposition  found  favor.  "  The  General  Court 
ordered  that  Joseph  Fletcher,  Joseph  Spalding, 
Samuel  Cummings,  Benjamin  Robins,  Timothy  Read, 
John  Swallow,  Joseph  Parkhurst,  &  Ebenezer  Park- 
hurst,  Jr.,  with  their  families  &  Estates,  etc.,  be  an- 
nexed to  the  town  of  Dunstable,  agreable  to  the  vote 
of  the  Town  of  Groton  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1747." 
Thus  those  families  added  to  the  population  of  Dun- 
stable, and  became  a  constituent  part  of  the  town.  It 
was  finally  resolved  to  erect  a  meeting-honse  forty- 
two  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide  and  with  posts 
.twenty-one  feet  high  "  by  y"  Highway  Side  which 
Leads  from  y*  house  of  Mr,  Temple  Kendall  to  Mr. 
Robert  Blood's  house." 

The  spot  selected  is  a  rocky  knoll  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  village  of  Dun- 
stable to  that  of  Tyngsborough,  and  about  one  mile 
distant  from  the  former  place.  There  is  here  a  fine 
view  of  the  west,  with  the  summit  of  Wachusett 
Mountain  in  the  distance.   The  laud  is  now  covered 
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wild  imiie  oi  k'sa  timber,  a,ii(l  no  trace  whatover  of 
LIh!  old  cluircli  rcm;iiii8.  The  giiivcyarrl  on  tlio  wost- 
ern  slope  ol'  the  hill  alone  indicateH  the  place  where 
the  people  lor  many  years  gathered  for  the  transac- 
tion of  civil  and  political  all'aiis,  as  well  as  for  the 
service  of  public  worship. 

The  committee  appointed  to  build  the  meeting- 
house consisted  of  Ebeuezer  Sherwin,  Ebenezer  Ken- 
dall and  8amuel"Cummins,  and  they  reported  to  the 
(own,  December  24,  1753,  as  follows:  "We  have 
built  said  house,  and  have  erected  it  on  y"  north 
side  of  the  road  that  leads  I'rom  Ebenezer  Butter- 
field's  to  Robert  Blood's,  about  thirty-four  poles  from 
said  centre  and  have  finished  it  all  saving  the  doors." 

The  raising  of  the  edifice  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1753.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
doubtless  gathered  together  to»  assist  in  laying  the 
massive  sills,  in  erecting  with  long  spike  poles  the 
heavy  posts  of  oak,  and  in  putting  the  rafters  into 
place.  Probably,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
those  days,  they  passed  the  flowing  bowl  freely  from 
lip  to  lip — a  custom  fortunately  less  approved  in 
these  days.  The  bountiful  dinner  was  an  important 
feature  of  such  festivals.  But  a  sad  accident  occur- 
red before  the  "raising"  was  completed,  which  filled 
every  heart  with  anguish.  When  the  frame  was 
nearly  up,  two  men  suddenly  fell  from  a  spar,  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Abiel  Richardson,  of  Groton,  strik- 
ing upon  a  rock,  died  immediately;  the  other  man, 
more  fortunate,  escaped  with  very  severe  bruises  and 
contusions. 

The  Irame  was  soon  covered  and  a  floor  laid,  so 
that  the  house  could  be  used  for  public  services,  but 
the  seats  were  furnished  gradually  and  the  structure 
was  not  completed  for  several  years. 

The  church  soon  became  a  central  point.  Several 
highways  or  bridle-paths,  converging  towards  it,  were 
made  by  permission  of  the  town.  At  a  town-meeting 
in  May,  1754,  it  was  voted  "  to  build  yc  two  bodys  of 
seats  aud  to  Provide  Boards  for  the  Pulpit." 

Jonathan  Tyng,  John  Alford  Tyng  and  Willard 
Hall,  Jw,  petitioned  the  General  Court,  this  year,  that 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  iu  Chelmsford  should  be 
annexed  to  Dunstable,  and  although  strongly  opposed 
by  that  town,  the  petition  was  granted. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Oliver  Colburn's  house 
March  21,  1755,  when  Benjamin  Farwell,  Timothy 
Bancroft,  .foseph  Danforth  and  John  Steel  were 
chosen  selectmen,  and  Ebenezer  Sherwin  was  elected 
"  Culler  of  Staves." 

This  article  aflTorded  considerable  income.  Trade 
in  hoop-poles,  shingles,  peltry  and  flax  was  also  profit- 
able. The  potato  had  been  introduced  and  was  be- 
ginning to  take  the  place  of  the  turnip  at  the  table; 
fish  and  wild  fowl  were  abundant.  The  people  spun 
aud  wove  their  own  flax  and  wool  into  good,  service- 
able cloth,  which  they  colored  with  vegetable  dyes 
aud  made  into  garments.  The  women  rode  to  church 
on  horse-back,  sealed  sometiQies  behind  the  men. 


'llic  tavciii,  the  mill  and  the  blacksmith-shop  were 
the  Miiec  several  |ilace.s  where  the  men  gathered  to 
obtain  the  latest  news  or  to  discuss  various  fjuestionH, 
These  subjects  generally  luid  relereiice  to  Ihe  build- 
ing of  roads,  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  husking 
party,  the  last  matrimonial  engagement,  the  latest 
success  in  hunting  or  the  singing  or  the  peimon  at 
the  church. 

The  inhabitnnts  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  towu 
were  not  pleased  with  the  location  of  the  church  on 
Meeting-Houae  Hill,  and  therefore  I'oinied  themselves 
into  a  precinct,  called  the  First  Parish  of  Dunstable. 
They  elected  a  small  meeting-house,  with  tvvo 
porches  and  a  tall  steeple,  near  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Tyugsborjugh  Centre. 
The  steeple  was  blown  down  in  the  great  gale  of  1815.  ' 
The  Hon.  John  Pitts  gave  expression  to  his  views  of 
this  church  by  the  following  lines  : 

"A  veryaiiiall  iiieeting-houst:, 
A  veiy  tall  yleeplo  ; 
A  very  pionti  ininiHlRr, 
A  queer  Boi  L  oC  petiple." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  pariah,  Aug. 
20,  1755,  it  was  voted  "that  the  place  for  a  meeting- 
house in  this  precinct  be  on  the  west  of  Jlerriumck 
River,  near  ftlr.  James  Gordon's  Rlills,  where  a  (iaim 
is  erected  for  that  purpose."  It  was  also  voted  "  to 
accept  the  fraim  that  is  Now  on  the  spot."  It  is  also 
recorded  "  th^t  John  &  Jonathan  Tyng  came  into  the 
Meeting  &  gave  the  Precinct-Glafss  for  the  Meeting- 
house." At  a,  meeting  of  the  precinct,  held  iu  175(i, 
Eleazer  Tyng,  Simon  Thom|}son  and  Oliver  Farwell 
were  appointed  a  committee  "to  sett  of  the  pew 
ground  to  those  that  have  given  &  Pay''  most  toward 
building  vSaid  house."  In  the  ensuing  yenr  this  par- 
ish raised  £li  "to  hire  preaching." 

The  people  of  the  westerly  |)art  of  the  town  werej 
also  organized  into  a  precinct  or  parish,  about  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house.  The  act 
granting  the  authority  lor  this  precinct  received  the 
signature  of  Gov.  William  Shirley  June  14,  1755. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Second  Parish,  or  precinct, 
in  Dunstable,  was  held  at  "y"  meeting  house"  on  tbe 
27th  of  October  following,  when  Ebenezer  Sherwin 
was  chosen  moderatoi,  aud  John  Steel  parish  clerk. 
John  Cummings,  John  Steel  and  Joseph  Fletcher  5 
were  chosen  as  "  committeemen  and  assessors  of  said 
parish."  Joseph  Danforth  was  chosen  treasurer,  andi 
Benjamin  Pike  collector.  These  otiicers  were  then 
sworn  "toy"  I'aitbCul  Discharge  of  their  Respective; 
Trusts,"  and  thus  Ihe  Second  or  West  Parish  of  Duu- ; 
stable  was  fairly  organized  aud  started  on  its  eventful 
way. 

According  to  custom  in  those  days,  a  few  persona 
held  slaves,  aud  the  following  paper  relating  to  the 
sale  of  one  of  them  is  still  preserved  : 

"  DuNSi'-MiLK,  Septemboi  y  10"',  I7iiil. 
"Received  of  Mr.  .Fohn  Abbott,  Junior,  of  Amlover,  tt'onrteoii  ponnilH, 
Tbirteen  aliillinga  and  Two  pence.    It  being  the  foil  ^'alne  of  a  Negrow  ^ 
Gall,  named  Dinali,  about  five  jeais  of  Age,  of  a  Heallbj',  Souud  Oou 
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stitutioo,  free  of  any  disei^se  of  Body  aud  1  Do  hereby  Deliver  the  Same 
Garl  to  the  said  Abboit  aud  Promise  to  Defeud  biai  iu  tbe  Iiupiovenient 
of  hear,  aa  bis  Servau  foiever. 

"  Witness  my  hand,  "  Kodeut  Blood, 

"  JouN  Kendall, 
"Tkmple  Kendall." 

Robert  Blood  lived  on  the  place  now  occupied  by 
Dexter  Butterlield,  and  there  are  man)'  stories  of  his 
peculiarities.  He  is  said  to  have  called  an  Indian 
doctor  to  pre.scribe  tor  him  when  sick  ;  but  fearing 
lest  the  medicine  might  be  poisonou.s,  he  gave  it  to 
his  negro  boy,  who  died  from  the  efl'ects.  The  place 
of  his  burial  is  still  called  "  Negro  Hill."  A  sheriff 
once  came  into  church  to  arrest  Mr.  Blood,  who,  see- 
ing his  pursuer,  placed  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose, 
as  if  it  were  bleeding,  and  quietly  left  tbe  meeting. 
■  On  being  asked  alterward.s  why  he  left  the  church 
'so  suddenly,  he  said  ;  "  The  sons  of  God  came  to 
present  the m.selve.'s  before  the  Lord,  and  Satiin  cauie 
aiso  among  thein."    (Job  1  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Second  Parish,  held  Nov.  20, 
1755,  it  wxs  voted  that  £20  be  assei^sed  "  for  y'  suport 
of  Gospel  for  y'  pre.-ent  year;"  also,  that  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Ensign  Ebenezer  Parkhurst, 
John  Steel  and  Joseph  Fletcher,  "  search  into  y'  ac- 
counts of  how  much  Preaching  we  have  Had  in  said 
meeting-hcuso;"  and  John  Steel,  Samuel  Taylor  and 
Adforth  Jafjiiith  were  apjiointed  a  committee  to  take 
a  deed  of  Lieut.  John  Kendall  and  Ebenezer  Butter- 
field,  "of  y"  hind  y'  meeting-house  stands  on.  ' 

The  account  for  building  the  church  edifice  was 
£74  4s.  Wcl.,  and  the  committee  reiiorted  that  "  the 
preaching  we  have  had  iu  Said  Meei.ing-bouse  and  ye 
Intertaining  ye  Ministers"  amounts  to  £44  Is.  Who 
these  ministers  were  appears  from  various  orders  of 
the  parish. 

Of  tbe  several  candidates,  who  received  for  their 
Sabbath  services  about  £1,  together  with  their 
"  Intertaiumeotfe,"  Mr.  Josiah  Goodhue  was  the 
favored  one.  It  was  voted  to  give  him  "  a  call  to  y'^ 
Work  of  y'  Ministry  with  us  in  This  Second  Precinct 
of  y*  town  of  Dunstable.'' 

Mr.  Goodhue  presented  his  acceptance  of  the  invi- 
tation under  the  following  conditions: 

"  I.  That  you  give  iiie  £10*)  for  bettleiiieiil,  to  be  paid  in  ye  manner  you 
Tut^  tlie  aettlemeut. 

*'2.  Fifty  iioiiuda  ;i8  oalary  y*-ar!y,  .'te  long  a«  I  etiind  in  y'  Relation  of 
II  pastor  to  lliis  people. 

**3.  Twenty-live  cordfj  of  wood  yearly  fiiougbt  cord  wood  Length  to 
my  Duor. 

"  i.  That  if  Proridenue  should  ordei"  it,  that  you  should  consist  of 
Eighty  flat«uhle  fuuiilieA,  then  y«  Salary  lo  be  Sixty  Poiiridy. 

"  .Josr  AH  Goodhue. 

"March  y  K,  \-,f,-,r 

The  parish  voted  to  comply  with  these  conditions. 
On  the  12th  day  of  Jfay,  1757,  it  church  was  organ- 
ized, consisting  of  thirty-eight  members,  nineteen  of 
whom  were  inalea  and  nineteen  females. 

The  covenant  was  probably  drawn  up  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Emerson,  of  Mollis,  N.  H.,  and  was  formally 
accepted  in  bis  presence. 


".■I  Chh  Coi'enaul,  Diinstnhh,  Maii  y«  12ii',  1167. 

"Then  y»  underwritten  Bretbieu  Solemnly  Covenanted  helore  God, 
&  one  with  anot^lier  by  owning  this  Covenant  before  nie,  &  accoidiugly 
were  declared  a  Chh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  regularly  incorporated  p> 
Ble,  Daniel  Emerson. 

"  We,  whose  Names  are  underwritten,  do  covenant  witli  the  Lord  & 
one  with  auothei,  do  Solemnly  bind  oursehes  helore  tbe  Lord  A  hid 
People  that  we  will,  by  tbe  Strength  of  Christ,  walk  aftei  the  Lord  Iu 
all  his  ways,  as  Ke  bath  re\'ealed  them  to  us  in  liis  \\'ord, 

"  1.  We  avouch  the  Lord  .luhovab  to  be  our  (lod,  &  give  up  ourselves 
\vith  our  Children  after  us,  iu  theii'  several  Generations,  to  be  bis  Peo- 
ple, A  that  in  tbe  Sincerity  k  Truth  of  onr  Hearts. 

"2.  We  give  up  ourselves  to  tbe  Lord  Jesus  t!llirist,  to  be  luled  k 
guided  by  Him  in  the  matter  of  His  Worship  in  our  whole  Corivcrna- 
tion  acknowledging  him  rot  only  oui  alone  Savioiu ,  bnl  albo  our  Kiug, 
to  rule  ovei"  us,  as  well  as  our  Prophet,  to  teac  li  us  by  His  Woul  aud 
Spirit ;  according!}'  we  w'bolly  disclaim  our  own  IJighteousuess  in  Point 
of  Justification,  cleaving  to  Him  for  BigbteousiicbS,  Lite,  (jiace  A 
Glory. 

"3.  Wo  promise  by  the  Help  of  Christ  to  walk  with  our  Brethren  .4 
Sistei-8  of  tbe  Chh  in  the  Spirit  of  Love,  watch i u o\ei  (hem  A.  caring 
for  them,  avoiding  all  Jealousies,  Suspissions,  BacUbiliugs,  (.^eusurings, 
Quarrellings  A  Secret  llisings  of  Heart  against  them,  foru'ving  &  lor- 
bearing,  yet  seasonably  admonishing  &  restoring  tlioni  with  a  Spirit  ot 
RIeekness,  who,  through  intinnities,  have  been  overtaken  in  a  I''ault. 

"4.  We  will  not  be  forward  in  ebb  IMeotings  lo  show  our  Gifts  & 
Parts  in  Speaking,  nor  endeavor  to  disgrace  our  Brethren  by  discover- 
ing their  Failings,  but  attend  an  orderly  Call  hidore  we  Speak,  doing 
nothing  to  the  otTeuce  of  the  chh,  hut  in  all  things  endeavouring  our 
own  &  our  BrethiBu's  Editir  alion. 

"6.  We  further  promise  to  Study  how  we  nuty  ad  va  lu  e  tlie  Gospel  A 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  so  as  that  we  may  gain  them  who  are  witliout,  Setle 
Peace  among  ourselves  &  Seek  the  Peace  o(  all  the  chhs  uot  pnting 
a  Stumbling  Block  before  any,  but  Shunning  the  Appearance  of  Evil. 

"  G.  We  promise  to  demean  ourselves  ohedienlly  in  all  lawful  things 
towdrds  those  God  has  or  shall  place  over  us  in  (ilih  or  t^omuaui 
Wealth. 

"  7.  We  resolve  in  the  same  Strength  to  approve  ourselves  in  our  jiar- 
ticular  Callings,  shuDiiing  idleness,  nor  will  we  opprebs  any  \ve  deal 
with. 

"  8.  AVe  also  promise,  as  God  shall  inahle  us,  to  teach  our  Cbihlreii  & 
Servants  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  to  fiillill  all  lelative  Du- 
ties prescribed  iu  God's  Word,  that  all  ours  may  learn  (o  fear  .t  Serve 
the  Lord  ourselves;  to  this  end  we  promise  to  keep  up  y*^  Worstiii)  of 
God  in  our  Families,  that  our  Houses  shall  bo  liclhels,  wherein  y 
morning  &  Evening  Sacrifice  shall  asRend. 

"9.  We  do  profess  ourselves  to  ho  Congregational  iu  our  Judgments, 
A  do  hereby  promise  umlually  one  unto  another  Ihiit  \ve  will  pradico 
on  Congregational  Principles,  which,  according  to  our  understandings, 
are  most  agreable  to  the  Directions  of  God's  Word  ;  A  will  take  (he 
Plalforni  of  Discipline  to  be  our  flule  to  go  by  in  all  imitleis  ol  ebb  Dis- 
cipline among  us,  which  we  look  on  as  gathered  out  of  Ihe  Word  or(3od, 
&  agreeing  therewithall. 

"  Josiah  Goodhue,  pastor,  Joseph  Pike,  John  Kendall,  Ehenezor  Slier- 
wln,  Ebenezer  BntlerfiBid,  Samuel  Taylor,  Josiah  Blodgett,  Ebenezer 
Kendall,  Adfoid  Jaqueth,  Timothy  Reed,  Stephen  Adams,  Josepli  Tay- 
lor, Samuel  Gummiiigs,  Benjaniiii  Rol)biiirt,  .lobn  Swallow,  Susannab 
Kendall,  Alice  Butterfield,  Susannah  Taylor,  Jemima  iilodgetl,  llaiiiiah 
Kendal],  Olive  Taylor,  Sarah  Ciimmings,  Elizabeth  Robhins,  Elizabeth 
Goodhue,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Abraham  Kendall,  lolin  (.iiininiiiigs,  Itobert 
Blood,  Sarah  Swallow,  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  Ruth  Kendall,  Elizabeth 
Cunimings,  Sarah  Blood,  Sarah  Parkhurst,  Mary  Cuminings,  (lauiiah 
Taylor,  Susannah  Haywood,  Abigail  Blood." 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Goodhue  occurred  J  une  8, 
1757.  The  people  of  the  West  Parish  were  doubtless 
full  of  life  in  making  preparations  for  the  great 
occasion.  New  garments  had  to  be  bought,  or  (he  old 
ones  repaired;  houses  had  to  be  put  in  good  order, 
stores  replenished,  the  tunes  in  the  Bay  Psalm  Book 
had  to  be  rehearsed,  and  the  church  lo  be  put  in  good 
array  for  the  joyous  services. 

The  first  baptism  of  an  infant  performed  by  ftfr. 
Goodhue  was  that  of  "  Jonathan,  y"  son  of  John  & 
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Siiriili  Swallow  ;  "  the  first  marriage,  that  of  "  Oliver 
FarimworLh,  ol'  Towtislicnd,  &  Jemima  Haywood,  ()f 
Dunatable,"  wliicii  occurred  Nov.  2,  1757.  The  Hall- 
wiiy  Oovoiiaiil  was  tlion  in  vogue,  admitting  pcrsouH 
acicnowledging  the  "Coiilession  of  Faith"  as  tlieir 
belief  to  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and 
hence  the  record  of  an  admission  to  the  church  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  member 
received  in  respect  to  this  point. 

The  bounds  between  Dunstable  and  Groton  were  re- 
viewed in  April,  1756,  and  the  line  then  commencing 
at  Tyng's  corner,  passed  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
old  saw-mill,  which  stood  where  Cowpen  Brook  enters 
Massapoag  Pond,  "  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  road 
that  goes  by  Ebenezer  Proctor's,  in  Dunstable,  and 
terminates  at  a  heap  of  stones  on  Flat  Rock  Hill." 
Feb.  15,  1757,  a  highway  was  laid  out  from  the 
Province  line  by  Joseph  Danforth's  barn,  and  thence 
onward  to  David  Taylor's  house. 

March  5,  1759,  the  town  voted  that  £16  should  be 
assessed  for  "  y"  suport  of  a  school,  or  schools,"  and 
that  it  should  be  a  "  Writing  School  as  well  as  a 
Reading  School ;"  also,  that  "  it  should  be  a  Moving 
School.'' 

The  town  was  well  represented  in  the  old  French 
War,  which  commenced  in  1755,  and  was  closed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 

Ensign  John  Cheney  and  William  Blodgett  were 
at  the  surrender  of  Louisbourg  to  the  English,  July  26, 
1758.  Their  powder-horns  are  still  preserved.  That 
of  Ensign  John  Cheney  is  elaborately  ornamented 
with  birds,  fishes,  deer,  and  the  letters  "  F.  C.  W. ;" 
it  has  also  the  inscription,  "John  Cheney  his  Horn, 
Cape  Breton.  Taken  May  26,  1758."  The  horn  of 
William  Blodgett  bears  this  inscription  :  "  William 
Blodgett  his  horn,  June  y"  7,  1760."  Both  these 
horns  are  still  preserved. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  men  to  oc- 
cupy the  seats  on  one  side  of  the  church,  and  the 
women  those  on  the  other.  The  elders  sat  upon  an 
elevated  seat  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  children 
and  servants  occupied  the  galleries.  A  tithingman, 
with  a  long  pole,  kept  them  all  in  order. 

In  August,  1760,  a  part  of  a  family  of  the  Acadians, 
or  French  Neutrals,  whose  sad  fate  is  so  touchingly 
told  in  the  "  Evangeline  "  of  H.  W.  Longfellow,  was 
brought  to  this  town  for  support. 

In  Mr.  Goodhue's  records  of  the  church  it  is  found, 
under  the  date  of  December  11,  1763,  that  "'  The  Man 
Servant  &  Maid  Servant  of  Benjamin  Farwell  were 
propounded  in  order  to  their  owning  the  Covenant 
(Nov.  y"  27),  and  admitted  to  y'  Privilege,  Decern,  y" 
11th."  Their  names  were  Thomas  and  Margaret,  and 
they  were  probably  held  as  slaves. 

On  the  15th  of  June  of  this  year  a  thunder-storm 
passed  over  the  town,  when  hail-stones  fell  nearly  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  by  which  the  early  grain  was 
beaten  down  and  the  glass  of  several  windows 
broken. 


J(>Hcpli  Fletcher  was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  church, 
February  23,  176'!,  and  at  the  same  meeting  it  was 
voted  that  "  Brother  Abraliam  Kendall,  Ih other 
.losiah  Blodgett  and  Brothci-  Sam"  Curnmings  be 
Querestprs  in  y"  Congregation."  These  men  were  ex- 
pectedto  set  the  111  lie-',"  Ibi  assistance  in  which  a 
sort  of  a  wooden  instrument,  called  a,  |)itch-pipe,  waa 
used,  and  also  to  lead  the  voices  of  the  congregation 
in  singing.  Tlie  "  lining  out  of  the  psalm"  was  gen- 
erally done  by  the  p.astor  or  one  of  the  deacons. 

Robert  Blood  and  Josiah  Blodgett  were  chosen  by 
the  town.  May  27,  17lj5,  "  to  inspect  the  Salmon  & 
Fishery  according  lo  law."  No  dams  had  then  been 
constructed  on  the  Merriinac  or  Nashua  Rivers,  to 
prevent  the  ascent  offish.  There  was  a  great  abund- 
ance of  shad,  salmon  and  other  fish  in  Salmon  Brook 
and  Massapoag  Pond,  and  these  were  of  great  value. 

The  first  general  census  of  the  population  of  the 
Province  was  taken  this  year,  and  by  it  Dunstable 
appears  to  have  had  in  all  ninety  dwelling-housef!, 
ninety-eight  families,  138  males  above  sixteen,  143 
females  above  sixteen,  and  a  total  of  559  inhabitants, 
of  whom  sixteen  were  colored  people,  and  probably 
held  as  slaves.  ,  Of  the  thirty -six  towns  in  the  county, 
Bedford,  Dracut,  Natick,  Shirley  and  Stoneham  only 
had  a  smaller  population. 

The  town  voted,  on  the  25th  of  May  of  this  year, 
"  to  Raise  &  assest  £36  2s.  for  the  use  of  a  school, 
Repairing  the  pound,  Building  one  pair  of  Stocks  & 
other  Town  Charges."  'L'he  pound  stood  and  still 
stands  beside  the  road  from  Dunstable  Centre  to 
Tyngsborough  Centre,  a  short  distance  from  the  home- 
stead of  Dexter  Butterfield.  The  stocks,  soineiinies 
called  the  "  cage,"  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  respec- 
tive churches.  The  whipping-post  was  near  them  ; 
but  as  there  is  no  record  of  it  on  the  booksof  the  town 
or  parish,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  mere  presence 
of  such  an  instrument  caused  a  wholesome  restraint. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  that  period,  the 
Second  Parish  chose,  April  21,  1768,  Deacon  Samuel 
Taylor,  Benjamin  AVoodward  and  Robert  Blood  a 
committee  "  to  seat  this  meeting-house,  and  that  the 
Highest  Payers  in  the  Last  year's  Tax  on  the  Eeail 
and  Personal  Estate  to  be  the  Rule  to  Seat  S''  house 
By  and  farther  that  they  have  No  Regard  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Pews  in  S*"  house  in  seating  the  meet- 
ing-house." It  was  also  voted  to  have  regard  to  age 
in  seating  the  meeting-house,  also  "  to  Peticion  to  the 
Great  a;id  General  Court  to  Be  Maid  a  Destrect." 

Robert  Blood,  Benjamin  Pike,  .Josiah  Blodgett  and 
fjomuel  Perham  each  presented  a  protest  to  the  ac- 
tion of  this  meeting  in  res|)ect  to  one  article.  Among 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  latter,  one  is,  "  Because 
thay  voted  that  Mr.  Joseph  Pike  should  sett  in  the 
fore  seat  when  thire  was  Nothing  in  the  W arran  t  thire." 

The  desire  of  having  the  chief  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogue seems  to  have  been  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of ,  olden  time.  That  spirit, 
however,  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  the  present  day, 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

X>  UNSTABLE~(  Conlinued). 

The  Town  <u  UepreseiiUd  in  the  American  Bevolution — Educational,  Rp- 
ligi,^us  aud  Other  Affuin — 176S-1820. 

Massachusetts  issued  a  circular  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1768,  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  Assem- 
blies in  opposing  the  restrictive  measures  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  principles  of  civil  liberty  had  been  grow- 
ing, and  naturally  these  were  destined  to  come  in 
collision  with  arbitrary  measures. 

General  Thomas  Gage,  with  seven  hundred  sol- 
diers, entered  Boston  on  the  28th  day  of  September. 
Armed  oppression  was  not  long  afler  met  by  armed 
resistance. 

Some  of  the  best  blood  of  Dunstable  was  freely 
shed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  first  recorded  act 
of  the  town  in  the  impending  conflict  was  to  choose 
the  Hon.  John  Tyng  to  represent  them  in  a  conven- 
tion held  in  Boston  on  the  22d  tlay  of  September, 
1768. 

The  Boston  massacre,  March  5,  1770,  taxation 
without  representation,  pledges  tigainst  the  use  of  tea 
and  foreign  manufactures,  formed  the  leading  topics 
of  conversation  in  the  tavern,  shops  and  houses  of 
Dunstable,  and  the  old  firelocks  used  in  the  Freucn 
War,  a  few  of  which  still  remain,  were  promptly  put 
into  effective  order. 

In  1772  the  town  voted  £84  for  educational  and 
other  purposes.  In  1773  £20  were  approjiriated  for 
a  school.  A  "town-way  two  rods  wide  "  was  laid  out 
from  "the  Provence  line,''  commencing  north  of  John 
Xendall's  house  and  running  by  Temple  Kendall's 
house  "to  the  road  that  was  laid  out  by  said  Ken- 
dall's, and  .Samuel  Taylor's  house." 

By  a  mutual  council,  consisting  of  seven  churches, 
convened  September  28,  1774,  the  pastoral  relation 
between  Mr.  Goodhue  and  the  church  was  dissolved. 
The  council  aver  that  they  "  can  heartily  recommend 
him  aa  a  person  of  conspicuous  seriousness  and  piety, 
and  as  one  whom  they  judge  qualified  to  do  service  in 
the  ministry." 

During  his  pastorate  of  .-ieventeen  years  sixty-five 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  church,  and  he  seems  to 
have  left  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  were 
at  the  time  somewhat  divided  in  sentiment.  The  ar- 
rearages in  Mr.  Goodhue's  salary  were  all  paid.  He 
wag  afterwards  settled  and  died  in  Putney,  Vt.  Piev. 
William  Wells,  in  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral, 
November  IG,  1797,  said  of  him  : 

"I  believe  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  asserting 
piety  to  God  and  benevolence  to  man  were  leading 
features  of  hi*  character.  The  great  object  of  his  life 
was  Uj  be  useful  in  his  station  as  a  minister  of  the 
goapel  of  Christ,  and  exemplify  in  his  own  conduct 
and  temper  those  virtues  and  graces  which,  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  he  recommended  to  others.  His 


end,  like  that  of  the  godly  man's,  was  peace,  being 
not  only  resigned  at  the  i)rospect  of  his  dissolution, 
but  desirous  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ." 

Mr.  Goodhue  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Fletcher, 
July  28,  1757.  They  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Some  of  the  sons  became  eminent  in  professional  life. 

In  1774  there  was  au  article  in  the  warrant  for 
town-meeting  to  build  a  school-house,  but  the  town 
voted  not  to  do  it.  This  is  the  first  reference  to  such 
a  building  on  the  records.  The  prospect  oi'  a  war 
with  the  mother  country  probably  prevented  the  town 
from  undertaking  the  expense. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  in  October,  1774,  aji- 
pointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  and  provided  that  a 
fourth  part  of  the  enrolled  militia  should,  as  minute- 
men,"  be  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  service. 
This  gave  evidence  that  a  collision  between  the 
American  and  British  forces  was  impending.  Dun- 
stable, with  patriotic  haste,  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
common  cause  of  national  liberty.  The  following 
pledge  evinces  that  spirit  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  great  struggle  : 

"  We  the  sultscfibors  tnltiiig  into  our  oonsitioriition,  llie  iireBcnt  diffi- 
culty, do  hereby  vuluntarily  engage  with  each  other  in  defence  of  our 
country,  PrivelodgoH  and  Libertys  for  the  apace  of  six  niontlia  from  this 
(late  ;  that  we  will  submit  ourselves  to  the  LawB  equally  the  same  as  it 
they  were  in  full  force  reHpocLiug  our  oflicers  that  now  are,  or  hereafter 
may  be  chosen  in  all  Military  Duty. 

"  DuNBTABLE,  Harcli  iBt,  1775. 
"  Kdward  Butterfield,  Nathaniel  Holden,  Lemuel  I'erham,  George 
BiBhop,  Ebenezer  French,  .Tonathan  Bancroft,  John  Olianey,  Samuel 
Roby,  Eleazer  French,  Philip  Bulterfieltl,  .leralmeel  Oolljurn,  Wm. 
l''rench,  .lomithan  .Sherwln,  John  Manning,  Uevibun  LowIb,  John  Ciini- 
ings,  John  Frenih,  Zubodee  Kendall,  Josepli  Farrar,  John  Marsh,  John 
Cockle,  Jacob  Davis,  .lesse  Butterfield,  Ile/.eliiah  ICondall,  flenry  Sliep- 
pard,  Wllliaui  Olenne,  Joiuitlnui  Woodward,  Thomas  Trowbridge. 
Total,  YH." 

The  above  valuable  paper  is  owned  by  Dexter 
Butterfield. 

The  town  voted,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1775,  "to 
have  menite-men  agreeable  to  the  desire  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,"  and  on  the  ]2iA\  of  the  same 
month  it  voted  to  assess  £20  for  "  y°  encouragement 
&  use  of  y"  minute  men  ;"  and  they  were  "  required 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  the  first 
notice."  The  notice  soon  came,  nor  did  it  find  the 
Dunstable  soldiers  unprepared,  since  many  of  them 
had  seen  hard  service  in  the  old  French  War,  and  a 
weekly  drill  had  long  been  held.  Late  on  the  19th 
(jf  April  the  startling  news  came  that  blood  had  been 
shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord;  but  the  engagement 
was  over  before  the  men  from  Dunstable  had  time  to 
reach  the  scene  of  the  battle.  It  is  said  that  while 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  raging  a  stranger 
called  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  Woodward,  near 
■'The  Gulf,"  and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  While 
partaking  of  her  hospitality  he  began  to  berate 
Americans,  and,  boasting  of  the  success  of  the  British, 
declared  that  all  would  be  subjects  of  King  George, 
to  whom  they  owed  allegiance.    Incensed  at  hia  inso- 
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lonc.e,  slu!  opeiuul  the  door  and  coiiirniuided  liiiii  l.o 
leave- llie  lionso,  which  ho  ref'uHed  to  (\o,  saying  lie 
would  go  when  he  was  ready.  She  then  seized  a 
chair,  knocked  him  down  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
house,  giving  1dm  undoubted  evidence  of  one 
woman's  courage  and  devotion  to  the  country.  Eight 
days  after  the  battle  the  town  assembled  and  "voted 
to  accept  of  y'  powder  James  Tyng,  Esq.,  bought  for 
this  town." 

Abel  iSpauldiTig,  Lemuel  Perhara,  Elijah  [""letcher 
and  Asii  Kendall  were  chosen  to  join  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  at  the 
same  meeting  Joel  Farkhurst  was  cliosen  to  repre- 
sent the  town  in  the  Continental  Congress  at  Water- 
town  instead  of  John  Tyng,  whose  health  was  poor, 
and  James  Tyng,  who  "bad  a  multiplicity  of  business." 
These  were  trying  times.  Five  days  afterwards  the 
Dunstable  company,  composed  of  fifty  men,  formitig 
a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Ebenezer  Bridge,  commi.ssioned  at  Bil- 
lerica,  May  27th,  was  present  and  participated  in  the 
niemorable  action  of  Bunker  Hill.  During  that 
sanguinary  battle  the  company  from  Dunstable 
showed  the  bravery  of  veteran  soldiers,  as  many  of 
them  indeed  were,  and  it  was  only  after  their  ammu- 
nition was  gone  that  they  left  the  field,  Capt.  Ban- 
croft fought  nobly  in  the  redoubt  and  was  wounded. 
Eleazer  French  had  an  arm  shot  off  during  the  ac- 
tion, and  picking  it  up,  bore  it  as  a  tro[ihy  from  the 
bloody  field.  His  brother,  Samuel  French,  had  a 
ball  shot  through  his  right  ear.  Jonathan  French, 
another  brother,  was  in  the  battle.  William  French, 
and  Jonas  French,  two  brothers  of  another  family, 
did  good  service  on  that  day.  The  former  discharged 
his  gun  with  deliberate  aim  sixteen  times.  He  was  a 
shoemaker  by  trade,  served  through  the  war,  and 
died  in  Dunstable  at  an  advanced  age.  From  his 
sobriety  and  uprightness  he  was  called  "  Deacon 
William." 

Ai  the  close  of  the  battle  these  two  brothers  left 
the  hill  together.  When  crossing  "  the  Neck"  under 
the  fire  of  the  "Glasgow  "  man-of-Avar,  they  saw  an 
officer  severely  wounded,  and  offered  him  their 
assistance.  "  I  cannot  live,"  he  said  ;  "  take  care  of 
yourselves."  They,  however,  raised  him  to  their 
shoulders  and  bore  him  through  the  confusion  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  suffering  officer  proved  to  be 
Capt,  Henry  Farwell,  of  Groton. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  French  was  alsf)  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Benjamin 
French,  Esq.,  who  has  now  in  his  possession  the 
bullet-moulds  (which  are  of  brass  and  will  form 
twenty-four  bullets  of  diflerent  sizes  at  one  casting) 
the  camp-kettle  and  musket  of  this  brave  soldier. 
He  died  April  14,  1808,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 
of  hia  age.  A  few  of  the  Dunstable  men  were  in 
Capt.  John  Ford's  company,  of  Cheliusford.  They 
reached  the  field  a  short  time  before  the  action  began 
and  fought  bravely.    While  Ijjaac  Wright  was  sitting 


exhausted  oji  a  bank  near  a  Ijomho  ir)  Charlestown,  a 
cannon-ball  catiie  rolling  raf)idly,  and  so  near  him  , 
that  he  could  have  touched  it  with  his  foot.    lioing  ; 
asked  why  ho  did  not  stop  it,  ho  said,  "  1  then  should  i 
have  returned  home  with  only  one  leg."    fie  was  one 
of  the  first  who  enlisted. 

During  (he  siege  of  I?oston  many  of  its  inhabitants 
went  to  the  other  towns  in  the  State  in  order  to  avoid  ! 
the  ill  trealnient  of  the  hostile  troops.  P'rom  the  fol-  ■ 
lowing  vote  it  appear.s  that  several  came  to  Dunstable, 
where  they  were  kindly  entertained: 

Nov.  20,  1775,  voted  that  "  y  ■  Poor  &  Indigent 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  which  are  now  in  ; 
this  town  be  supported  with  y''  provisions  of  this  town 
so  long  as  it  could  be  procured  in  S*  town  therefor." 

Jan.  4,  1776,  the  General  Court  gave  order  that  :, 
four  thousand  blankets  should  be  provided  by  the  'j 
respective  towiis  for  the  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  paid  ,: 
for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Dunstable  furnished  ' 
about  one  dozen  of  them. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1776,  Oliver  Cumniings  was 
commissioned  captain  of  the  Dunstable  company  in 
the  regiment  of  militia  of  which  Simeon  Spauiding 
was  the  colonel. 

Each  soldier  was  provided  with  a  fire-arm,  bayonet,  ; 
cutting  sword  or  hatchet,  cartridge-box,  from  fifteen  • 
to  one  hundred  pound.s  of  balls,  six  flints,  a  knapsack,  i 
blanket  and  canteen.  The  muskets  were  long  and  ; 
heavy,  and  very  inferior  instruments  as  compared  ■ 
with  the  needle-guns  of  the  present  day.  The  i 
ammunition  was  stored  in  the  loft  of  the  meeting-  J 
house,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  minute-  j 
men  was  at  the  house  of  Asa  Kendall,  which  was,  ? 
subsequently  owned  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Howe.  ■ 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  town,  June  8,  1776,  ; 
Major  Ehenezer  Bancroft,  Capt.  Eeuben  Butterfield  ; 
and  Mr.  Timothy  Reed  were  chosen  "a  committee  to  j 
prepare  y'  Draft  of  a  vote,"  which  contained  many  ' 
patriotic  sentiments. 

It  was  the  reception  of  such  spirited  resolutions  i 
from  the  various  towns  of  the  Province  that  gave  the  ; 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  courage  to  make  the  i 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Indc|)endcnce,  which  fol-  , 
lowed  in  a  few  weeks.  | 

The  following  letter  evinces  the  feelings  of  the  j 
soldier.s  at  the  post  of  duty,  and  also  reminds  the  , 
reader  that  the  town,  as  yet,  had  enjoyed  only  the  ' 
advantages  of  a  "  nujveing  school,"  and  that  con-  ; 
tinuous  toil  had  boon  the  lot  of  most  of  the  inhabit-  : 
ants  : 

"  TinoNPF.IlOGA,  Ol^t.  15,  177(1.  ' 

"  Hunnii'il  fntliKr  *  Miillmr,  nf(cr  my  IliiU'y  To  j'oii  it  Love  lo  my ^| 
Jlrotlicrn  niirl  .Sinlcr,  J  liiivi'  'J'likcri  Uiix  iippiM  limily  In  Let  you  now  tlint  1H 
\  nin  Wfll  111.  iiri'Hi'iil  iinil  llli'SHril  bo        fur  II,     l'"!'"  llio»c  LIiiJb  will  | 
liml  .vou  Ihn  SiiiM,     I  Hhiiiil  im.ii  iiuu.li  lit  pii'siMil.  only  llui  liiigliirs  llHve  ^ 
ilrnvn  Our  llol  llin  k  hiirn,  w  ii  Imvo  suulnincil  l.ors  of  Moii  ,t  VcBsiils,  & 
the  ICnriiioB  iirinoy  is  at  Uriiwii  [loiot  or  noiir  thuir,  &  wo  oxpurt  tlinm 
lioar  Q,iiicli.  I'lillllp  Jluttcrliolil  Is  got  lletler.  .Iciiss  lliitli'vllDld  Is  poolny  S 
yet.    Rouibor  mo  to  nil  liiciuiriii  Irloiiils.    So  1  Ronmiii  your  Dutiful  j 
Son,  ■ 

".lAHliS  OllMlNOB,"  < 
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The  town  was  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  re- 
pealed calls  for  men  and  mouey,  and  meetings  were 
often  held  either  at  the  ''alarm  post,"  or  at  the 
tavern,  or  at  the  chuich,  to  take  measures  for  doing 
its  ])art  in  carrying  on  the  war.  Several  of  the  Dun- 
stable soldiers  served  in  companies  of  other  towns, 
and  some  from  other  places  joined  the  Dunstable 
companies. 

la  Dunstable,  :is  well  as  in  other  towns,  there  were 
some  persons  holding  Tory  principles.  The  town 
promptly  brought  them  to  an  account  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  cause.  At  a  public  meeting 
held  .Sept.  11,  1777,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Holden  was 
chosen  "  to  procure  and  lay  before  y°  court  y"  evidence 
y'  might  be  had  of  y''  Enimical  disposition  of  any  of 
this  town  that  nia}'  be  complained  of  that  they  may 
be  proceeded  with  agreeable  to  an  act  of  this  State." 

Some  of  the  British  soldiers  were  quarlered  on 
Dunstable.    Three  were  drowned  while  attempting 
to  cross  the  river  at  Wicasuck  Island,  and  their  re- 
. mains  were  buried  near  that  spot. 

On  the  9ih  of  February,  1778,  the  town  approved 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  between  the  thirteen 
States.  At  another  meeting  helcl  April  ^3d,  the  town 
chose  John  Tyng,  Esq.,  Josejih  Danforth  and  Joel 
Parkliurst  to  examine  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
State,  proposed  by  the  General  Court.  After  hearing 
the  report  of  this  committee,  June  2d,  the  town 
"  voted  to  reject  y'  Constitution  for  y'  following  rea- 
sons, viz.  :  Because  it  invests  y°  governor  with  too 
unlimited  a  power.  2dly,  because  there  ia  not  an 
Equal  Representation.  3dly,  Because  y"  Governor 
ought  not  to  have  y°  Title  of  Excellency.  J.  Blod- 
gett,  Town  clerk.'' 

This  Constitution  was  prepared  by  a  l  oinmiltec  ol' 
four  members  of  the  Council  and  twice  that  number 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  State  in  March,  1778,  and  by 
them  rejected.  The  vote  stood  10,000  against  2000, 
as  many  as  120  towns  not  voting.  The  general  ob- 
jections to  it  were  that  it  did  not  contain  a  declara- 
tion of  right-s,  that  it  made  representation  unequal, 
and  that  the  duties  of  State  olKcers  were  not  accu- 
rately defined. 

Paper-money  had  at  thi.s  time  greatly  depreciated 
in  value,  taxes  were  high,  many  of  the  able-bodied 
men  were  aljsent  in  the  army,  and  the  American  cause 
deemed,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to  be  sinking;  yet  the? 
citizens  of  JJunstable  still  went  resolutely  forward  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

The  term  of  service  of  many  of  the  Continental 
soldiers  ha/I  closed,  and  two  thousand  men  were  now 
called  for  to  (ill  up  the  sixteen  dejileted  regiments  of 
the  State.  Fifteen  hundred  more  were  to  be  raised  as 
ordered  by  vote  of  Congress.  Dunstable  resolutely  bore 
her  share  of  this  draft,  and  nobly  responded  to  the 
call.  Shirts,  shoes  and  stockings  were  also  required  of 
the  town  ;  and  since  the  women  as  well  as  men  were 
patriotic,  those  articles  were  promptly  furnished. 
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On  the  15th  of  February,  1779,  the  parish  voted 
£100  "  for  the  support  of  famalies  of  those  Persona  this 
Parish  have  hired  to  Eugag  into  Contenental  Army." 

The  town  this  year  appropriated  £130  Ibr  public 
schools  and  other  expenses,  which  included  the  pro- 
viding of  clothing  for  the  soldiers. 

Notwithstanding  the  expenses  of  the  war,  it  appears 
from  records  of  that  date  that  the  institutions  of  the 
gospel  were  sup])orted.  For  about  six  years  the  pul- 
pit had  been  supplied  by  auch  ministers  as  they  were 
able  to  find  and  had  the  means  to  pay,  and  now,  in 
hope  of  having  a  pastor  of  their  own,  they  considered 
the  question  of  uniting  with  the  other  parish  in 
building  a  church  and  settling  a  minister. 

On  the  23d  of  March  the  Second  Parish  agreed  to 
"Raise  five  Hundred  Pounds  for  the  support  of  such 
minister  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  may  be  eaul'd  to 
Preach  to  this  People."  At  an  adjourned  meeting 
the  above-named  sum  was  increased  by  £500. 

The  lULli  of  May,  1780,  is  celebrated  as  the  Dark 
Day.  The  obscurity  was  so  great  that  birds  sought 
their  perches  at  mid-day,  and  the  people  had  to  light 
candles  in  order  to  distinguish  objects  in  their  houses. 
The  superstitious  were  inclined  to  think  the  day  of 
doom  was  approaching.  "  About  ten  o'clock,"  wrote 
Mr.  Phineas  Sprague,  of  Maiden,  in  his  journal,  "it 
began  to  Rain  and  grew  vere  dark,  and  at  12  it  was 
almost  as  dark  as  Nite,  so  that  wee  was  obliged  to 
lite  our  candels  and  Fate  our  dinner  by  candel  lite  at 
Noonday."  The  darkness  of  the  evening  of  that  day 
was  very  remarkable.  "  A  sheet  of  white  paper," 
says  Dr.  Tenney,  "  held  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
eyes,  was  equally  invisible  with  the  blackest  velvet." 

This  darkness  might  possibly  have  been  caused 
by  the  burning  of  extensive  forests  in  Northern  New 
Hampshire,  the  smoke  of  which  might  have  floated 
over  a  section  of  New  England  and  obscured  the  sun. 
Alarm  at  the  coming  of  the  darkness  was  naturally 
increased  when  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  de- 
pressed in  consequence  of  the  war.  It  was  common 
to  attribute  unusual  phenomena  to  supernatural 
agency,  lor  there  was  at  that  time  less  scientific 
knowledge  than  at  present.  The  belief  of  the  people, 
in  ghosts  and  haunted  houses  was  then  very  preva- 
lent. It  was  generally  considered  ominous  to  see,  lor 
the  first  time,  the  new  moon  over  the  left  shoulder, 
to  spill  salt,  or  to  sit  thirteen  at  the  table.  A  horse- 
shoe was  nailed  to  the  posts  of  the  door  to  keep  off 
witches,  and  the  sight  of  a  white  spider  gliding  down 
its  thread  foreboded  evil.  The  Bible,  interpreted 
literally,  was  the  guide-book  of  our  fatliers,  and 
science,  which  sheds  light  upon  the  meaning  of  many 
a  perplexing  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  was  a  word 
almost  unknown  to  them.  The  spirit  of  God's  teach- 
ing they,  however,  usually  understood. 

Another  State  Constitution  w.'is  framed  this  year 
by  delegates  chosen  by  the  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  submitted,  in  March,  to  the  people  for 
their  examination. 


TTISTOliy  OV  MIDDLESEX  ( 


;()(JNTy,  MASSAC;!!  IJSKTTS. 


II,  ii|i|i(^urs  limL  iu  DniiHl.alile  tlicni  wiim  :i  Htrdii^;; 
op|)(mil.ioii  1.0  Uic  iiiHtruuiciil..  II,  wii.s  cliiclly  ii|.;ii,inHl, 
fi;ni.ril,iiig  jji-oteotion  to  all  religioiiH,  iigiiinsl,  tin;  lilj 
orty  of  the  prusB,  ii.guiiist  so  great  a  mimbcr  ul'  (Juuii- 
ciloi'a  and  iScnatoi'K,  iigainst  the  power  of  tlie  (Jovernor 
to  iiiareh  the  militia  to  any  part  of  (he  State,  iigaii)8t 
the  a[){K)intinent  of  all  judicial  officers  by  the  (lovcr- 
nor,  against  tlie  Governor  and  o( her  olliccrs  declaring 
themselves  oCthe  Christian  religion,  against  tlie  form 
of  the  oiith, — they  being  desirous  lliat  the  words 
"  living  God  "  should  he  included; — against  Ihe  (Quak- 
ers being  excused  from  taking  an  oath,  and  against 
the  time  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  Oonstilu- 
tion. 

That  instrument  was,  however,  ratilied  as  the  or- 
ganic law  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
State.  Hon.  John  Hancock  was  the  first  Governor 
chosen  under  it.  The  election  was  held  on  the  4tli 
of  September,  and  Dunstable  gave  sixteen  votes  for 
Hancock.  The  small  vote  thrown  may  have  indi- 
cated the  disatfection  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the 
new  Constitution,  and  may  have  been  owing  partly 
to.  the  absence  of  many  voters  in  the  army. 

The  town  this  year  furnished  7500  pounds  of  beef 
which  the  General  Court  called  for  to  supply  the 
army,  and  voted  to  raise  £2500  for  school  and  other 
purposes.  In  the  exigencies  of  war,  paper-money 
was  issued  to  such  an  extent  that  one  dollar  in  silver 
came  to  be  equal  to  forty  dollars  iu  what  was  called 
the  "  Continental  currency."  The  one-dollar  bill 
had  on  its  face  the  Latin  ^vords,  "  Bepressa  resurgit,'' 
which  is  in  English,  "The  down-trodden  rises,"  and 
■which  had,  at  that  time,  much  meaning;  but  so  great 
was  the  depression  in  its  value,  that  a  blanket  bought 
by  a  soldier  cost  ,£100,  and  tlie  s.alary  of  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Bridge,  of  Chelmsford,  for  eight  months, 
"  was  set"  at  £3000.  Ebenezer  French  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  once  paid  $40  of  it  for  a  breakfast  in 
New  York.  This  paper-money,  becoming  wortliless, 
went  out  of  use  the  following  year  and  was  never  re- 
deemed. 

At  this  lime  the  country  was  passing  through  one 
of  its  darkest  periods.  The  life-blood  of  the  nation 
had  been  freely  given  ;  there  were  many  desolate 
homes;  family  ties  had  been  sundered;  many  had 
grown  gray  in  military  service  ;  the  young  had  conic 
to  a  premature  manhood  ;  cities  and  dwellings  were 
falling  into  decay,  and  many  of  the  farms  were  half- 
tilled. 

Dunstable,  however,  continued  to  furnish  and  to 
pay  its  quotas  of  soldiers,  to  support  public  worship, 
and  to  make  appropriation,  as  ability  allowed,  for  the 
education  of  its  children.  All  classes  cheerfully  de- 
nied themselves,  foregoing  common  luxuries  and  de- 
voting themselves  to  labor.  No  sound  was  more 
frequent  than  tiiat  of  the  loom  and  spinning-wheel, 
and  the  wives  and  daughters,  during  the  absence  of 
their  husbands  and  their  brothers  at  the  seat  of  war, 
were  always  ready  to  help  the  aged  man  on  tlie  farms. 


The  defeat  and  captu ro  of  tlie  iirillKli  forces  under 
l;f)rd  (JornwalliH  at  Yorklown,  Va.,  virtually  termi- 
nat(!d  the  war.  in  fui'iiishing  men  and  money,  Mas- 
sachuHetts  bore  about  one-(|uartor  of  the  burden,  and 
of  this  the  town  of  Dunstable  its  full  share. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  the  allied  French  and 
American  forces  under  WaHliingt(ni  was  received 
I  hrongliout  the  country  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
"  Frtnn  every  family  altar,"  says  Mr.  B.  J.  Lrssing, 
"  where  a  love  of  freedom  dwelt,  from  jiulpits,  legis- 
lative lialls,  the  army  and  from  Congress  (October 
2'1),  went  u|.i  a  shout  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
the  Lord  God  Omnipotent,  for  the  success  of  the 
allied  troops,  and  these  were  mingled  with  universal 
eulogies  of  the  great  leader  and  his  companion  in 
arms.  The  clouds  which  had  lowered  for  seven  long 
years,  ap[)eared  to  be  breaking,  and  the  splendors  of 
the  dawn  of  peace  burst  forth,  like  tlie  light  of  a  clear 
morning  after  a  dismal  night  of  tempest." 

The  Second  Parish  of  Dunstable  had  no  bell  at 
this  time  to  ring  in  expression  of  its  joy  over  the 
great  victory;  still,  every  citizen  exulted  iu  the  suc- 
cess of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  The  drooping 
spirits  of  the  people  were  revived  by  the  return  of 
the  soldiers  from  their  long  campaigns. 

The  following  notices  of  some  men  from  Dunstable 
actively  engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  are 
still  preserved  : 

OHi^er  Cinitimnijs,  Jr.,  wns  a  private  In  the  battle  of  "White  PlaiDs,  Oc- 
tobei' 28,  1776.  He  retui'DeU  to  Dunstable  and  subsequently  removed  to 
tlie  town  of  Sumner,  5Ib.,  where  be  died. 

JnnicH  Cumrniitf/s  "was  at  tlio  talcing  of  Ticondoroga,  -luly  12,  1777,  and 
in  engagGniente  during  llie  war. 

Jni^inh  Cui'ivihtyfi  enlered  tlip  army  when  a  mere  boy,  and  served  as  a 
guard  ovnr  (lie  soldiers  of  Uenernl  D\irgoy  ne,  sulisequent  to  tlieir  cnp- 
I  urn  in  October,  1777.  He  also  performed  duly  \s  itb  tlje  army  in  New 
.fersey.  After  tlie  Revolntiou  lie  was  comniiseioned  as  captain  of  tlie 
Itunslalile  rnilitia  company. 

W'Hliniii.  Frciic/i  was  a  private  nt  tlin  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  On  tbe 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service  at  Cambridge,  lie  re-enlisted  and  well 
performed  bis  duty  through  tbe  war. 

Jonas  P'ri'itcli,  born  August  7,  IT,')7,  and  youngest  brother  of  tbe 
above,  was  witli  liim,  as  iilroady  stated,  at  tbe  battle  of  Buulter  UlIl. 
He  also  served  as  a  faithful  soldier  llirough  the  war.     He  was  often 

 jdnyeil  as  a  schonl-teacber.     Both  lie  and  bis  brother  William  re- 

ceivi'd  pt'ijsionfi  for  services  in  Ibe  war. 

rjtcnezi'il'Veiirh,  to  wlioni  relerelicn  has  already  been  made,  served 
tliiougti  the  liar,  and  died  in  Dunstable  April  U,  1808,  in  his  seventy- 
He\eiilli  year. 

S'ltmirl  I'^rnrh  liadatmll  liiot  Ibrongli  liis  right  ear  at  tbe  battle  of 
Biiultei'  Hill,  lie  died  in  Ihinstable,  and  is  buried  on  Meeting-House 
Hill. 

*  Eh'iizer  Frrncli,  wounded  III  the  same  battle  ;  died  of  consumption 
soon  after  his  return  home. 

Jnniitlinn  Vrnu-h,  brollierot  ilie  two  hist  named,  wiia  with  tlieni  in  the 
first  great  hattle  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  snhfiequontly,  together 
Willi  his  (  wo  sons,  in  the  service  on  ],alce  tUianiphiin. 

WitUiun  /l/()rf[/e«  served  as  ii  private  during  the  war.  lie  had  learned 
to  hu  e  danger  in  the  old  I'^i  eiirh  ^Var.  Me  s\  as  huir  limes  cast  away  at 
sea 

Jnlni  t'ltnirft  hud  n,rc|uiied  great  eNperiiMice  as  a  sohlinr  iu  Ihe  old 
l''ii'indi  War,  and  servcii  liiH  rninilry  raitbrully  during  the  Hevolulion. 
I  i  n  wa.1  ai  t  lie  ca  |d  lire  of  (Jiiehec.  Ho  was  a  very  useful  citizen,  and 
liidd  ininiy  town  onieee. 

'I'nuph  Kt^itd'tll  was  a  Heulenaut  under  Captain  .lolin  I'^ortl  at  tlio  biit- 
llo  of  Hunker  Hill. 

Joint  I'roclor  i:aine  luiiuo  Irnm  (ho  war  and  died  of  coiiauiiiptloii. 


DUNSTABLE. 


fbloiif/  Eheneier  Bniicroft,  a6  Mrcudy  stated,  fougbt  biavely  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  in  other  battles  rtin  ing  the  war.  He  pnii  hased  and  enlarged 
lUe  house  once  owned  liy  Ueniy  Fiii  well  and  now  occupied  by  his 
grandson.  He  went  inu.  llio  French  War  at  Hie  age  of  sixteen  years. 
He  was  commissioned  lientenant-colonel  April  21,  1780,  and  justice  of 
the  peace  in  nOS. 

Joimihiiu  n'ooi/ic<ii(l  served  as  a  private  through  the  war.  He  lived 
to  be  a  ceut«;uarian,  and  a  sermon  was  prearhed  on  his  one  hundredth 
birthday.  He  retained  the  use  of  bis  faculties  until  near  the  close  of 
life,  and  was  an  e.xcellcnt  num. 

Ensign  T^oiMrd  ButierfitUI  was  a  private  in  the  war.  He  lived  near 
Meetiug-Honse  Hill.  Leonard  Butlerlield,  the  father,  lived  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  on  Jleeliug-llouse  Hill;  his  son,  Philip  Butter- 
field,  live<l  on  the  same  side  of  the  rood, a  liltle  towards  the  west.  The 
cellar-lioles  of  hidh  houses  still  renuiin.  Leonard  Bntterfield,  Jr.,  built 
the  house  uow  owned  by  Dexter  Bntterfield,  east  of  Uleeting-House 
Hill. 

Jesst  Bullcrfitlil  served  as  a  private  iu  the  war,  aud  removed  to  Farni- 
ingtoii.  Me.,  wheie  he  ilied. 

I'liUip  Biillcrjield,  brother  of  the  above,  was  also  a  private  in  the 
nar. 

Paul  nm.iU  went  into  the  naval  service,  and  was  killed  by  falling 
from  tli^  mast  of  a  ship. 

J.iel  P.irlJiiirs/,  father  of  Lerinar.1  ParkliursI,  was  a  private  in  the  war, 
and  died  at  riuuslalde.  /lis  house  stood  about  twenty  rods  north  of 
that  of  Mr.  John  A.  Parkhuist. 

His  s.in,  f-e<in>ird  f'.irWiur«(,  also  served  in  the  war. 

Eiihraim  and  Nulhuii  TuijUir,  brothers,  living  in  llie  easterly  part  of 
the  town,  went  intu  the  army,  aud  were  never  lie^ird  fioni  afterwards. 

Daaiel  .Tcujues,  died  September  2,  1835,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  He 
is  hnried  in  Tyngsborough,  and  on  the  headstone  is  written,  "To  die  is 
to  go  home  ;  "  and  also,  "  A  soldier  of  the  Kevolution." 

^larcb  3,  1783,  the  town  a|)|)io|)riated  £30  for  edu- 
cation. On  the  7Lh  of  April  tlae  town  cast  sixteen 
votes  for  John  Hancock  as  (  iovernor,  and  eleven  votes 
for  Thoma.s  Gushing  ;i.s  LieufenaDt-Goveinor.  At  the 
same  time  a  committee,  con.sisting  of  Jonathan 
Fletcher,  Nathaniel  Hoklen,  Jonathan  Emerson  and 
Temple  Kendall,  reported  that  it  was  advisable  that 
the  town  should  be  divided  into  five  di.stiicts  for  school 
purposes,  as  follows  : 

1.  All  to  the  east  of  the  Jlerriniack  Kiver. 

2.  All  the  First  Parish  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Meriimack  Klver, 
excepting  Lienteitaot  Perhaiii  and  Mr.  John  Bridge. 

3.  .K]\  the  Second  Parish  on  the  great  road  from  Mr.  Ezra  Thompson's 
to  Hollis  up  to  Salmon  Brook,  living  on  and  to  the  north  of  said  road. 

4.  All  to  the  west  of  Salmon  Brook,  excepting  Mr.  Bridge's. 

5.  All  the  remainder  of  the  town. 

In  May  this  report  was  accepted,  and  the  districts 
were  established.  The  Hon.  John  Tyng  was  chosen 
represectative,  anrl  it  was  voted  that  the  selectmen 
should  build  a  pound. 

On  the  3rd  day  of  September,  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  signed  at  Pari.s.  Dunstable  shared  in  the  general 
rejoicing  over  the  welcome  tidings  ol'  [tence  once  more. 
The  ofl-used  musket  was  now  hung  above  the  oaken 
mantel-piece. 

The  we.sterly  part  of  the  town  had  now  become  gen- 
erally settled,  and  the  centre  of  population  had 
advanced  somewhat  in  that  direction.  It  was  thus 
thought  advisable  that  the  place  of  public  worship 
should  be  changed,  and  at  the  meeting  held  Nov.  8, 
J  784,  it  was  ''  voted  to  move  the  meeting-house  from  the 
place  it  now  stands  on  to  some  other  convenient  place 
in  said  Parish  ;"  it  was  also  voted  that  the  place  "  be 


between  the  Dwelling-house  of  M'.  Jonathan  Procters 
and  the  house  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Woodwaid  now 
Lives  in,  on  the  north  side  of  the  rode  that  goes  from 
one  house  to  the  other  a  little  to  the  west  of  north 
from  said  Procter's  new  Barn." 

In  1785  the  town  raised  £40  for  schools,  gave  twelve 
votes  for  James  Bowdoin  as  Governor,  and  chose  the 
Hon.  John  Pitts  to  represent  it  in  the  General  Court. 

The  snow  on  the  22d  of  April  was  two  feet  deep 
and  the  surface  so  much  incrusted  with  ice  as  to  bear 
up  an  ox-sled. 

Jan.  25,  1786,  the  Second  Pariah  "  voted  &.  chose 
Mr.  John  Chaney,  Jun',  to  Lead  in  Singing  in  Publick 
Worship." 

There  is  no  other  reference  to  music  on  the  records 
of  the  Second  Parish  ;  but  it  would  seem  from  those  of 
the  church  that  the  practice  of  "lining  out"  the  hymns 
had  not  yet  been  abandoned.  About  this  time  church 
choirs  were  formed  in  the  State,  aud  the  "deaconing 
out  of  the  hymns,"  to  which  our  worthy  ancestors 
were  accustomed,  was  practiced  no  longer.  The 
psalms  and  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  also  took  the  phice 
of  "  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  and  some  of  the  fugue 
tunes  of  William  Billings  were  now  occasionally 
sung. 

The  town  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  elected  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  The  poor  were  kindly  treated, 
sometimes  receiving  a  small  sum  of  money  from  the 
town  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  living  in  the  family  of  a  rela- 
tive or  friend,  who  received  some  compensation  for 
their  expense  and  trouble.  The  number  of  paupeis 
probably  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  1787  and  for  some  time  previous  efforts  were 
made  to  unite  the  two  religious  bodies  known  as  the 
First  and  Second  Parishes.  This  union  was  at  one 
time  nearly  consummated,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
donation  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Tyng  Wiuslow.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  being  now  under  control  of  the  town,  it 
voted  in  1787  to  raise  £60  for  preaching,  and  also 
that  services  should  be  held  alternately  at  the  east 
and  west  meeting-houses. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1788,  the  church  held  a 
solemn  fast  "to  look  up  by  Prayer  to  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  for  his  Direction  in  Choise  of  a 
Minister,"  but  it  appears  that  no  minister  was  foinid 
to  suit  all  the  congregation. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1789,  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Tyngsborough  was  incorporated  into  a  district  and 
received  for  its  own  use  the  donation  of  Mrs,  Win- 
slow,  which,  as  a  town,  it  still  enjoys. 

The  church  edifice  on  Meeting-house  Hill  was  re- 
moved to  Dunstable  Centre  in  1791  and  finished  in 
approved  style. 

The  land  for  the  site  of  the  building,  consisting  of 
one  acre  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  rods,  was  well 
chosen,  and  was  conveyed  by  Jonathan  Proctor  to  the 
town  in  a  deed  bearing  date  August  25,  1790,  and  it  is 
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(l('Hcril)Ofl  iiR  "  Uio  laiifl  on  wlii('li  Uio  Hcliool-lioiisc 
now  hIiiikIh,  mill  bounded  licgiiiiiiiig  at  llio  HOiitliei  ly 
corner  of  suid  liiiid  at  a  heap  of  Htoiios  by  the  road, 
tlience  running  northerly  about  twenty-nine  rodB  to  a 
heap  of  stones  by  a  black  oak  tree,  thence  south 
forty-four  degrees  west  twenty  rods  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  thence  south  six  and  a  half  degrees  west 
elaven  rods  and  a  half  to  a  heap  of  stones  by  the 
great  road,  thence  east  eleven  degrees  south  by  the 
north  side  of  the  said  road  fourteen  rods  and  a  half 
to  a  heap  of  stones  first  mentioned."  This  condition 
is  mentioned  in  the  deed — "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  Dunstable  shall,  within  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  date  hereof,  have  caused  to  be  erected  upon 
the  said  land  a  Meeting-house  for  publick  worship 
and  a  School-House,  and  shall  never  suffer  said  land 
to  be  destitute  of  said  buildings  for  more  tbau  three 
years  at  any  time,  and  that  no  other  building  shall 
ever  be  erected  on  said  land  than  such  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  when  at- 
tending on  Publick  Worship." 

David  Fletcher,  joiner,  gave  bonds  to  Zebulon 
Blodgett,  town  treasurer,  to  finish  the  meeting-house 
at  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1794.  He  was  to 
build  thirty-three  pews  and  a  pulpit,  "  and  the  breast- 
work in  the  gallery  not  inferior  to  that  in  the  meet- 
ing-house in  Tyngsborough.'' 

The  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
"  agreeable  to  ancient  example  and  more  modern 
practices,"  on  the  2d  day  of  October,  1793. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Hey  wood  took  place  on  the 
5th  day  of  June,  1799,  several  ministers  taking  part 
in  the  services.  The  expense  to  the  town  for  the 
ordination  was  twenty-three  dollars. 

At  the  incoming  of  the  present  century  Dunstable 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  population  had 
increased  to  485  persons. 

In  April,  1800,  the  church  chose  Deacon  Zebedee 
Kendall,  Captain  J.  Fletcher  and  Captain  S.  Stevens 
a  committee  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  singing- 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  leaders,  and  it  also 
invited  all  "  who  are  skilled  in  sacred  harmony  to 
come  forward  and  assist  the  church  in  that  part  of 
public  worship."' 

Efforts  had  been  made  to  introduce  the  bass-viol 
into  the  church  service,  but  serious  objections  were 
urged  against  it.  One  called  it  "  the  Lord's  fiddle," 
and  another  said  he  should  get  up  and  dance  if  it 
came  into  the  church.  At  one  meeting  it  was 
"  voted  to  suspend  the  introduction  of  the  Bass- Viol 
for  the  present  on  account  of  an  objection  made  by 
Lieutenant  Simeon  Cummings  ;  "  but  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1804,  the  innocent  instrument  triumphed  over 
all  opposition,  the  church  voting  that  the  bass-viol  be 
introduced  into  the  meeting-house  on  days  of  public 
worship,  and  that  those  who  have  skill  to  use  it,  bring 
it  and  perform  on  Sabbath-days. 

The  Middlesex  Canal,  extending  from  Boston  to  a 
point  near  Pawtucket  Falls,  iu  the  Merrimac  River, 


was  opened  this  year.  The  trsiiispoi  talion  of  lumber, 
cattle  and  grain  from  Diiiistable  to  the  metropolis 
was  thus  facilitated.  The  canal  was  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  long,  thirty  feet  wide  .'ind  three  feet  deep, 
and  served  for  conveying  merchandise  from  the  Mer- 
rimac River  to  Boston  until  the  opening  of  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  in  18.3G,  when  the  canal 
gradually  became  useless. 

The  town  in  1805  provided  a  book  containing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  each  of  its 
schools,  and  the  next  year  voted  $700  for  building 
five  school-houses. 

The  district  of  Tyngsborough  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  February  28,  1809,  and  the  population  of  Dun- 
stable was  thereby  greatly  diminished. 

A  few  soldiers  from  Dunstable  engaged  in  what 
was  called  Mr.  Madison's  War  of  1812.  The  decisive 
victory  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  over  the  British 
forces,  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1815,  terminated  the  war,  and  on  the  18th  day  of 
February  following,  President  James  Madison  issued 
a  proclamation  of  peace.  This  was  hailed  with  joy 
by  the  people  of  Dunstable.  A  day  was  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  the  event.  The  people  assembled 
in  their  best  attire,  and  when  the  soldiers  had  gone 
through  with  their  evolutions,  all  partook  of  a  bounti- 
ful collation,  and  then,  proceeding  to  the  church, 
they  listened  to  a  patriotic  address  from  the  Rev. 
John  Perkins,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Chelmsford. 
Dunstable  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  which 
followed  the  long  and  exhausting  war.  The  people 
increased  in  Avealth,  numbers  and  intelligence.  A 
more  generous  style  of  living  soon  became  manifest. 
Newspapers  were  taken,  and  the  chaise  and  Jersey 
wagon  were  brought  into  use. 

On  the  2d  day  of  September  occurred  what  w.ns 
long  known  as  "the  great  gale."  The  wind  blew 
with  such  violence  from  the  southeast  and  south  as 
to  overturn  fences  and  forest  trees,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, barns  and  dwelling-houses. 

This  was  the  severest  storm  that  had  occurred  in  New 
England  since  Aug.  15,  1(535,  when,  according  to  the 
historian  William  Hubbard,  "  many  houses  were 
blown  down,  many  more  uncovered.  The  Indian 
corn  was  beat  down  to  the  ground  so  as  not  to  rise 
again.  The  tide  at  Narragansett  rose  twenty  feet 
perpendicularly.  The  Indians  were  obliged  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  trees,  and  yet  many  of  them  were 
drowned  by  the  return  of  the  tide  before  the  usual  hour." 

The  year  1816  was  exceptional  for  the  severity  of 
the  cold.  Frosts  appeared  during  each  of  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  the  crop  of  Indian  coru  was  nearly 
destroyed. 

In  the  year  1817  the  town  raised  $300  for  "schools, 
and  the  same  amount  for  preaching. 

The  church  in  1817-18  wag  favored  wi(h  an  ex- 
tensive revival,  and  as  many  as  seventy-three  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  were  heads  of  families,  made  a 
profession  of  religion. 
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A  Uuiversaliat  Societ}'  was  formed  hy  citizens  of 
Dunstable  and  tbe  towns  adjacent,  and  a  constitu- 
tion adopted  Jan.  21,  1S18. 

■   The  society  used  the  old  meeting- house  as  a  place 
of  worship,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  hy  such 
preachers  as  could  be  from  time  to  time  obtaiued. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1820  was  584. 
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The  church,  though  somewhat  strengthened  by  a 
revival,  was  still  unable  to  support  a  minister,  and 
therefore  applied,  Feb.  7,  ]  822,  to  the  Slassachnsetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for  some 
assistance,  representing  that  "  about  one-half  the 
property  of  this  town  stands  on  sectarian  grounds;" 
that  "  the  church  had  been  deotitnte  of  a  settled  min- 
ister for  seven  years ;"  that  "  the  church  now  consists 
of  about  one  hundred  and  five  members ;"  that  "  it  is 
decidedly  orthodox ;"  and  that  "  for  nearly  three 
years  past  the  Rev.  Samuel  Howe  Tolman  has 
labored  among  im  a  part  of  the  time  ;"  and  that  they 
had  given  him  a  call  to  settle  over  the  church  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  In  reply  to  tliis  petition  the  so- 
ciety agreed  to  pay,  conditionally,  !{!] 00  per  annum 
towards  the  support  of  Mr.  Tolman.  Pie  was,  there- 
fore, installed  over  the  church  and  society. 

Dec.  24lh  it  was  voted  "  toadoptinto  our  church  the 
use  of  the  Select  Hymns  selected  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Worcester,  of  Salem,  Mass."  This  book  took  the 
place  of  the  P-ialms  and  Hyiuns  of  Dr.  Watts. 
Musical  instruments,  as  the  bass-viol,  violin  and 
clarionet,  had  been  introduced  into  the  clioir,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  one  now  objected  to  their 
use  in  the  services  of  the  church. 

A  post-ofKce  was  established  in  the  town  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1829,  and  Josiah  Cummings,  Jr., 
was  appointed  postmaster.  Before  the  establishment 
of  this  office  mail  matter  was  received  at  the  office  in 
Tyngsborough . 

It  was  this  year  decided  by  the  evangelical  part  of 
the  religious  society  to  withdraw  from  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, and  to  build  a  new  one.  An  advisory 
council  was  therefore  called,  which  unanimously  rec- 
ommended the  proposed  underiakiiig.  Subscriptions 
were  at  once  taken,  a  site  was  purchased  of  Jasper  P. 
Proctor  for  the  sum  of  $100,  and  the  present  substan- 
tial edifice,  under  a  contract  with  ^Villiam  Ilowe,  of 
Groton,  was  soon  erected.  Ah  already  seen  in  the 
opening  chapter,  this  building  has  been  much  im- 
proved within  recent  years.    The  dedicatory  eermoa 


was  preached  by  Rev.  Amos  Blanchard,  D.D.,  Dec. 
21,  1831. 

The  Orthodox  Church  voted,  July  9,  1831,  that 
"  for  the  future  we  meet  in  the  new  meeting-house  for 
divine  worship  on  condition  that  the  pews  be  rented 
and  the  rents  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
gospel  in  the  new  house.'' 

October  10th  of  the  same  year  a  call  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  church  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Eldad  W. 
Goodman,  which  he  accepted. 

The  town,  in  1834,  voted  to  appropriate  $100  for  a 
singing-school,  and  chose  Henry  Parkhurst,  Captain 
George  Wright  and  Cyrus  Taylor  a  committee  to 
superintend  the  same. 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  Rev.  Mr.  (  (oodman,  at 
his  own  desire,  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  church.    Pie  was  regarded  a  faithful  minister. 

The  Rev.  Dana  Goodsell  supplied  the  church  for  a 
few  months,  declining,  however,  a  call  to  settle  as 
pastor.  On  March  15,  1837,  the  Rev.  Levi  Brigham 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

In  1845  the  town  apjiropriated  $400  for  the  use  of 
public  schools.  Mr.  John  Hayward,  in  his  "Ga/.etteer 
of  Massachusetts,"  published  in  1840,  makes  some  er- 
rors in  statements  regarding  Dunstable.  "The  soil," 
he  said,  "is  sandy,  and  generally  unproductive  of 
other  crops  than  hops  and  rye.''  This  is  plainly  in- 
correct, the  land  being  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
all  the  cereals,  and  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  town 
in  this  part  of  Middlesex  County. 

In  1848  the  amount  appropriated  for  public  schools 
was  raised  to  $500. 

The  "Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad,  which  enters 
the  town  from  I'epperell,  and  passes  along  its  western 
border  near  the  Nashua  River,  into  Nashua,  wan 
opened  on  the  18th  of  l^ecemljer;  but  as  it  is  l  emote 
from  the  centre,  and  leads  to  Boston  by  a  circuitous 
route,  it  has  been  of  little  value  to  the  ])lace.  It  has 
no  station  in  the  town. 

The  town  voted,  at  one  of  its  meetings,  "  to  sell  the 
old  town  standard  at  auction,"  and  also  to  receive 
Ira  Hall  and  Webb  and  Bowker,  with  their  estates, 
from  Groton.  The  Rev.  Levi  Brigham  was  dismissed, 
at  his  own  request,  March  21st,  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  livangelical  Church.  He  was  an  able  jjastor, 
and  rendered  the  town  much  service  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Darwin  Adams,  son  of  the  celebrated  school -hook 
maker,  Daniel  Adams,  M.D.  About  this  time  the 
meeting-house  was  enlarged  and  repaired.  Miss 
Lucy  Fletcher  gave  the  church  a  pulpit,  Dr.  Daniel 
Adams  presented  to  it  a  clock,  and  Mrs.  Spaulding 
a  set  of  chairs  for  the  communion  table.  And  here 
it  will  be  fitting  to  mention  that  in  later  years  the 
church  has  been  remembered  with  valuable  gifts. 
Mr.  Jonas  Kendall,  of  Framingham,  has  presented 
a  beautiful  communion  service,  and  $3000  for  a  per- 
manent fund.  Mrs.  Zilpha  Woodward  gave  $500  and 
Mias  Mary  Wilson  $200  as  permanent  funds. 
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The  llov.  WilliaiTi  0.  JuckHOn,  ol'  Ijiiicolii,  vvan  in- 
Hlalh^d  over  tlie  cluiich  Novcriiber  2,  1851). 

Tluj  niiinbcr  of  iiibubiUiuLH  in  1800  wii.s  ^87,  oC 
whom  24M  wore  iiwilea  and  244  reinalcs;  11  wfie  over 
p.iglil.y,  jiiul  I  WHH  over  ninety  years  old. 

The  DnnHlable  Cornet  Jiand  was  organized  8e])Leni- 
ber  l^lb,  witli  i4irani  8paulding  as  leader,  treaHiiier 
and  collector.  It  baa  attained  a  good  reputation  lor 
skill  in  its  nuisical  pcrformancPH,  as  well  as  I'oi  the 
gentlemanly  bearing  of  its  members.  I(a  sei  vices 
are  \u  good  demand  for  procesniona  ami  other  pnbli<', 
occaaionH  in  neighboring  citien  and  towns. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  tl\e  Rebellion 
the  town  manileHled  great  activity  iu  the  enlistment 
and  support  ol'  the  soldiers.  In  this  patriotic  eilbi  t 
the  ladies  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Volunteers 
promptly  entered  into  the  service  of  tlieir  country, 
and  as  many  as  sixty-four  soldiers  from  Dunstable 
sliJired  in  the  privations  and  battles  of  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  demand  upon  resources,  then 
jnade  by  the  war,  the  town  raised,  iu  18()2,  $400  for 
the  support  of  public  schools.  Jnly  2Gth  it  was 
voted  to  borrow,  if  needed,  $500  for  the  voiunteeis. 

In  1803  it  was  voted  to  put  up  guide-posts  through- 
out the  town,  for  which  it  paid  abf)ut  $50,  And  here 
may  be  given  an  example  of  the  public  spirit  of  the 
young  people  of  the  town.  The  Dunstable  Tempei  - 
ance  Union,  holding  regular  meetings  once  a  month, 
purchased,  in  188iJ,  six  lamp-posts,  with  accom|)any- 
ing  lamps  and  fixtures,  and  caused  tliem  to  be  set 
out  in  diderent  parts  of  the  village.  By  not  only 
thus  furnishing,  but  arranging  for  the  lighting  of 
these  lamps,  the  said  organi/.alion  takes  a  very  prac- 
tical method  of  letting  its  light  shine.  The  money 
expended  for  these  lamps  was  raised  by  dramatic  en- 
tertainments given  by  the  young  peo[)le  in  Parkei's 
Hall. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  18G3,  the  old  church  in  the 
Centre  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  never  supplied 
either  with  an  ojgan  or  with  a  bell.  In  front  of  the 
pulpit,  ()n  the  gallery,  was  the  inscription,  "  Finished 
in  17'J3."  The  old  line  of  sheds  for  the  horses  on  the 
side  of  the  Common  are  the  only  memorials  that  re- 
main  of  this  aruiient  church  building.  After  the 
division  of  the  society  the  Revs.  Hiram  Beckwith, 
Russell  Streeter,  Josiah  Oilman  and  William  Hooper 
preached  iu  it  permanently.  The  ]>ulpit  was  occa- 
sionally supplied  by  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  the  Rev 
Adin  Ballou,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitlemore,  and 
other  clergymen. 

The  namesof  the  sohliers  sent  from  Dunstable  into 
the  late  war  are  as  follows  : 

AiuhtRoii,  Ueurii,  privnLe,  Uiree  yeara,  TliirLy-secoiitl  Rcgiiitent. 
Baker,  Esnn,  BBi  ved  one  year  in  the  navy. 
Briritcfl,  Jamm,  sol  ved  oiiH  yeiir  in  (lie  niivy. 

lifiiit,  /'Vif»M  f'.i,  cnliHled  lor  Mirfie  yeiirH,  Dc^ceniijer  10,  1803  ;  luuetered 
in  .livMiiiuy  T),  IHC'I,  |n  iviit«,  (Joni|mny  B,  Kilty-nintb  ReKlniont. 

Itniili/,  Frvikrivli,  |iiivute,  Uuho  yeui«,  Tw^-nty -aefJunU  llegitiieiit. 

iidf  ifor'i,  (Jlmrtea,  volunteer,  Miree  years,  private,  (Juin]>any  K,  Fonr- 
teentb  Jlogimeut. 


liiitLi'iJiehl,  />.<7i:t,  cidiHlcil  immI  tnoHliMrd  III  Oc.t(i|pi:r  11,  IHC.I,  llircn 
ycfiiH,  iiiiMilc,  Cuniiiiiny  A,  Si'iitrid  \lt%i\nv\>t  ;  itiiuld  ji  Bfrnfiiiil  Junr  j, 
IKI)I  ;  diHC'luii(;i>d  OiIoIm-I'  II,  I  Hr>  L 

(,'inl.in^  HiiiiiHoii,  viilii  nlcnr ,  |nivii(c,  (ItMnpnny  *),  li'oiii  Icctilli  lU'^l- 
rn(Mi(,  U.  a.  A. 

ijhii'ii-r,  Alrui,  iinl  ihIciI  jiimI  rnnxlfi  I'd  in  A  nt^iml  ill ,  I  HH'/i,  lur  nliio 
nionUiH,  Ciinipnny  A.Sixlli  i{(*i^inu'nt. 

('iniwiiy,  Dfirhtu't,  piiviit)',  iimimIiti'iI  in  Aii/^ohLM,  IK112,  Miri'fi  yi-iirH, 
(.'uinpuny  (!,  lifirty-lii Ht  Itc^inicnl, 

Oinrin;  IVnrii-n  {2it),  (MdiHind  iind  innHln.-d  in  Jidy  II,  IKIlf.,  Ilin^e 
yejiiH,  Finii  Uattfiy. 

Jhiglinh,  John  J.,  eidisled  anil  inustiir(^d  in  (oi-  onrj  yt'ar,  li'i'lir  luiry  '21, 
iHllfj,  C'oni|iHny  F,  Tlilrty-eiglillj  !I.efj;ini«nl. 

Ihilijn,  Hiiuon,  [n  ivido  for  llii-oo  ycarH,  nniBlered  in  AuynF^I  I  J,  18(12, 
<  '(Mn|iiiny  (1,  l<'oi  (y-lii  kI,  Ri'gimrnt  . 

Diirin,  Aiicil,  |iriv(ife,  nine  rnnnllip;  eiiliHicd  (ti  lulc  r  T2,  anil  niUHlercd 
in  October  17,  1802,  Company  (J,  I'illy  tliiid  llcginK^nl  ;  ilied  ui  cliruniu 
dynenlery  at.  Uaton  Kongo,  Jtdy  1,  |H(i:i. 

Davis,  JtnncH  A.,  nnliated  and  inuflleicd  in  an  ii  private  fuj'  Oiree  years 
October  14,  1804,  Company  A,  Secoml  Jic^irnent  ;  wonmJ(?rl  at  the  battle 
of  ATitietain  and  discliaiged  ;  ro-erilisled  Tor  nno  year,  December  30, 
1804,  Company  JC,  Cavaliy,  Frontier  Service. 

DoHu/iHC,  T^ah/c/.,  en lisled  and  nuiBlerefl  in  July  14,  180.0,  for  tbree 
years,  Fonrteentb  IJattery. 

Donley,  Josi  pli,  enlisted  and  mnnlei  ed  in  A  ngnat  31,  1801 ,  nine 
montby,  Company  U,  Sixth  llegiment;  tliHcharged  November  2,  1802, 
for  disability. 

I'oyh,  Jiinipfi,  private,  tliree  3'ear8,  Fifteentb  Battery. 

Eldredge,  Frank  W.,  private,  three  years,  'rwenty-BixLli  litiginient. 

F<(rr(i?-,  Edward,  privare,  tbreo  years,  l<'ifteentii  UaLlerv. 

Finieij,  l\tu-liuel,  three  ynars,  niualerpd  in  Angnsl  11,  18112,  Company 
(i,  Forf.y-braf  Jtegiment. 

FUidicr,  Albert  H  .,  ))rivate,  enlisted  September  2,  1802,  for  nine 
months,  Company  U,  Fifty-tbiid  ICegiment.  On  tbo  night  previous  to 
(lie  battle  of  I'ort  Hudson  he  gave  bis  knapsack  and  money  to  a  wounded 
connadc,  t<i  be  tonveyeil  to  hia  nmtbei"  in  the  event  of  hia  being  liilled 
III  battle.  He  \va.s  last  seen  amongiit  bis  eonipimy  bravrdy  making  the 
rbargo  in  (he  eangninary  contest  of  June  1-1,  180:i.  \Vbat  more  noble 
lecord  could  be  made  of  him  ? 

FuHH,  t'harli's  1'.,  inivato,  three  yeiiis,  Cuinjiauy  Kill y-uinth  llegi- 
ment;  enbsted  December       180;(  ;  ninslerod  in  January  f),  1804. 

Gihnu,  Jtimes  II.,  volunteer,  private,  mustered  in  August  G,  ISlM,  for 
tbree  years,  Company  K,  Tbirly-thinI  llegiment  ;  farmer. 

JJarfwell,  Alijn::it,  private,  three  years,  Contpany  B,  Fifty-ninth  Ilegi- 
tnent;  enlisleil  Oecember  I!),  1803. 

Uiiyfwell,  ll'ioreK,  private,  tliiee  years,  Cf)inpany  13,  l''iffy-ninth  Regi- 
ment; enlisted  December  lit,  1803. 

lliiki'ij,  Jmnt'H,  enlislcd  August  111,  1801,  private,  tbreo  years,  Second 
Massm  liuscdlH  ('avalry. 

IHikU.  Ilhiini  H.,  enlisted  August  8,  1804,  Keserve  Vetermi  Corps. 

//<'/'/•«,  (iei>nji\  three  years.  Fifteenth  Battery. 

Jhifdcr,  George,  voliinteoi,  private,  three  years,  Company  K,  Four- 
teenth llegiineiil. 

JiKjiilh^  Jmm-H  S.,  volnnlt-er,  Hireo  yoaTS,  Cniupjuiy  C,  Twenly-Hixtli 
Wej;inu'nl  ;  disi'burgcd  and  died  at  New  Oilcnns. 

JmLsmi,  Kihiiitril  I'.,  |iiivalp,  iiiiin  montliH, <'nl isl nd  September  20,  1802, 
Company  l>,  l<'<o  ly-tilLli  i{('<j;iuu^iil  ,  Iu-  \\  as  promoted  to  a  corpcu  al. 

Jiifjueft,  Joniah  S.,  Cmupany  K,  'I'll iri y-lliirti  Kegimnnt,  three  years; 
rnusloipd  in  August  0,  1802. 

Jones,  Qmme.Ui  Ii.,  tbreo  yeais,  enlisted  and  musteretl  in  August  8, 
I8r»l,  ItiHei  vo  Veteran  Corps. 

h'lihof,  IMirlmfl,  private,  tliree  yrais,  Illleventh  Ui^giment;  enlisted 
AngiiHt  10, 1801. 

Kelleilq/,  Jamea,  three  years,  Twpnty-olghth  Itegiment. 

h'eyeH,  Penbmltj,  volunteer,  three  yeaiu,  Twonty-sixtb  Regiment. 

Kei/ea,  tjiimuel  P.,  volunteei',  private,  lunstered  for  three  years,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1801,  New  llampsbiro  fCigbtb  llegiment. 

Kuifjhi.H,  /s/ific  tS'.,  private,  enlialed  for  tbieo  years,  January  2,  1804, 
Fiftb  ninth  lleginient. 

/,y(0(ji,  77(o<i/f(8,  private,  nine  immlhs,  enlisted  AugusLIll,  1802,  Com- 
pnny  K,  SiKtli  llegiment. 

lilarHliidl,  Geinye  IS.,  viiliinleer,  private,  three  years,  Company  U,  New 
IlampHbirB  Suvputh  Ildginient ;  enlisted  and  was  mustered  in  October, 
1J,1801.  Ho  died  aL  <.:harlestnn,  S.  C,  July  '24,  18G;(,  of  wouiiiIb  re- 
ceived at  the  alorniing  uf  If'oit  M'agner  six  days  previona.  He  wa«  a 
jtrlsouur  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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ilayo,  WtUard  3r,  enlisted  as  a  private  and  volunteer,  October  1-1, 
1861,  in  Company  H,  New  Hampshire  Seventh  Regiment,  and  was 
tilled  Jnly  18,  1863,  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Wagner,  in  Clinrleston 
Harbor. 

Murray,  ifichaet,  enlisted  and  was  mustered  in  August  19,  laiil,  Coui- 
pAnj  G,  Seventeenth  Kegiiuent. 

Oshornfl,  PreKott       private,  three  years,  Twenty. Bi.xth  Itegiiueut. 

Pngt^  £>apMl  i?.,  private,  volunteer,  three  years.  Company  C,  Tvveiit}'- 
sisth  Regiment,     Died  at  New  Orleans,  August  30,  1803,  of  dysentery. 

PuritT,  LuUter  S, ,  private,  volunteer,  three  yeai-s,  C'onipiiny  C,  Twenty- 
sixth  Hegiment. 

Pearl,  GUmaa  A.,  Company  B,  Fifty-ninth  Eegiuienl ;  enlisled  as  a 
private  for  three  years,  December  19,  1863;  mustered  in  January  ri, 
1864. 

Pfcey,  LymuH  E.,  enlisted  March  i,  18G5,  for  three  years,  Delaclinieut 
of  Ordnance,  Arsenal,  Watertowu. 

Pool,  Leonard  H.,  enlisted  August  8,  18M,  for  three  years,  Eeseive 
Veteran  Corps. 

itaupiicl,  Harold  A.,  three  years,  uavy. 

Bicti,  EvercU,  was  mustered  iu  March  11,  1802,  three  years,  navy. 
Robcrlscn,  Williuin,  private,  three  years,  Fifteeuth  Uattery. 
Bobiuaoii^  John,  two  years,  navy. 
Subtituuen,  Chriitian,  two  years,  navy. 

Siiort,  Tl'iHirtiii,  Company  B,  Sixth  Regiment,  nine  months;  enlisted 
August,  31,  18G2,  and  was  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  his  service, 
June  3,  1863. 

Sietcns,  Kimball  A.,  private.  Company  B,  Sixth  Regiment  ;  eiilialeil  for 
Dine  months,  August  31,  1862. 

Stickmy,  Henry,  private.  Company  G,  Thirty-lhird  Regiment,  muslered 
j  D  August  11,  1862,  and  died  at  Falmouth,  Va. ,  January  20,  18lj3. 

Stylet,  Johti,  enlisted  August  8,  1864,  for  three  years.  Third  Regiment 
of  Infantry. 

Taylor,  George  private,  three  years,  Company  A,  Second  Regiment, 
be  enlisted  October  14,  IBol,  and  died  at  Frederick,  Sfd.,  February  8, 
1862. 

Teagretaii,  John  N.,  enlisted  for  three  years  iu  the  Sixty-second  Regi- 
ment. 

TlV/cfc,  Patrick,  volunteer,  three  years.  Company  G,  Forty-tirst  Regi- 
ment. 

WluU,  Luctut,  volunteer,  priv.ite,  three  years,  Contpany  D,  Eleventli 
Regiment  Regular  Infantry  ;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
July  2,  1863,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 

U'lU-id*,  LiUher,  private,  Company  D,  Fifty-third  Regiment,  nine 
months;  cnliste*!  tictober  12, 18H2  ;  returned  home  with  his  regiment, 
and  waa  discharged  September  2,  1B63, 

U'iliLias,  Luther  E.,  enlisted  for  nine  months  as  a  private.  Company  D, 
Fifty-third  Regiment,  October  12,  1862.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Port 
Hudbon,  returned  home  with  hia  regiment,  and  was  ilischarged  Septem- 
ber 2,  1803.— ToUl,  64. 

The  following  from  thia  town  eDlisted  in  other 
places  ; 

Wdliain  ir.  (J\nniningf,  First  Slinnesota  Regiment. 
Hiram  R.  Kendall. 

Alfred  O.  ParlhuiBt,  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
Chada  R  Su,.iHow. 
Itichard  B  Ko.'jhU. 

The  town,  under  two  calls,  paid  $3100  for  bounties 
The  Rev.  William  C.  Jackson,  at  hia  own  request, 
was  disrnihsed  from  the  pastorate  of  tlie  church  No- 
vember 13,  18C7.  One  or  more  revivals  of  religion 
occurred  under  Mr.  Jackson's  ministry.  He  was  long 
a  faithful  missionary  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and,  previous 
to  his  coming  to  Dunstable,  was  settled  over  the 
church  in  Lincoln,  Sfasa. 

The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Kingsbury,  of  Newton,  was  or- 
dained, but  not  installed  over  the  church,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  18G9,  the  Rev.  Eben  B.  Foster,  D.D.,  of  Low- 
ell, preaching  the  sermon.  Mr.  Kingsbury  continued 
to  supply  the  pulpit  acceptably  until  March  12,  1871, 
when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  He 


died  two  weeks  after  returning  to  liis  home  in  New- 
ton Centre,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell  sitpiilieil  the  (■liuich 
for  two  years,  beginning  May  4,  1871. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  in  1872  was  $320,185.22. 

July  1,  1873,  the  church  engaged  the  services  of 
Rev.  Franklin  D.  Austin  as  stated  supply. 

This  year  the  town  voted  $2000  to  defray  the  an- 
nual expenses,  $900  of  which  were  fur  (he  ])ul)lic 
schools,  and  $500  for  the  rei)airing  ol'  highwiiys  and 
bridges. 

The  Nashua,  Acton  and  Boston  Railroad,  running 
near  Flat  Rock  Hill,  along  the  valley  of  Salmon 
Brook,  centrally  through  the  town,  was  opened  for 
iravel  iu  June,  1873.  The  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
ground  for  this  road  took  place  at  Wall  Hill  in  De- 
cember, 1871,  when  speeches  were  made  by  the  Hon. 
Levi  Wallace,  then  of  Pepperell,  and  now  of  Ayer, 
James  T.  Burnap,  first  superintendent  of  the  road, 
and  others,  after  which  the  company  partook  of  a  col- 
lation provided  by  the  ladies  of  Dun.stable.  The  oc- 
casion was  enlivened  by  salutes  from  a  cannon  and 
by  music  from  the  Dunstable  Cornet  Band. 

In  1873  the  two  hundfedth  anniversary  of  the  orig- 
inal incorporation  of  the  town  was  reached.  At  a 
legal  meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  iu  March,  it  was 
voted  to  appropriate  $500  for  a  bi-centennial  celebra- 
tion, to  be  observed  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  ol' 
September  following.  Josiah  G.  Proctor,  Dexter 
Butterfield,  James  M.  Swallow,  Jonas  Spaulding  and 
John  A.  Parkhurst  were  chosen  a  committee  to  make 
arrangements.  To  this  committee  were  added  Wil- 
liam N.  Kemp,  Washington  E.  Blood,  Ira  B.  Hall, 
Benjamin  French  and  George  W.  Fletcher.  This 
committee  received  the  following  |)resents,  unsolicited  : 
$50  from  Dexter  Roby,  of  Boston,  $50  from  A.  N. 
Swallow,  of  Charlestown  and  $20  from  lliram  Kemp, 
of  Boston,  all  sons  of  Dunstable,  to  aid  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  celebration.  Benjamin  French 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. 

Printed  letters  of  invitation  were  sent  out  to  those 
specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  town.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  the  festivities  of  the  oc- 
casion as  the  time  for  the  anniversary  drew  near. 
Josiali  C.  Proctor  was  appointed  president  of  the  day  ; 
Isaac  0.  Taylor  and  Jonas  C.  Kendall  were  vice- 
presidents;  Benjamin  French,  chairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee of  arrangements;  Dexter  Butterfield,  cliief 
marshal,  together  with  James  A.  Davis  and  vVndrew 
J.  Woodward,  assistants.  Dr.  George  B.  Lorlng  was 
invited  to  deliver  the  oration.  Ample  accommoda- 
tion waa  afforded  by  Yale's  mammoth  tent,  and  a 
good  variety  of  refreshments  were  provided  by  C.  E. 
Reed,  a  caterer  from  Boston. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  of  September  dawned 
propitiously.  At  ten  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed 
at  the  railroad  station,  which  proceeded  to  the  centre 
of  the  town  in  the  following  order  : 
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II  I, STORY  01'  M  I  DDIvKSKX 


(JOJINTY,  IM  ASfSA(Jllll,SICTTS. 


])(!xtci'  liiilLei  Hold,  iiuiihIiiiI  oI'  L)ki  diiy,  anil  aidH, 
wil.li  Lhe  DiiiiHtiible  Coinel  TJaiul ;  two  foui-hniHe 
biiroiiclicH,  one  coiiUiiiing  (iov.  VVilliiiiii  13.  WiihIi 
liiini,  llic  Hon.  ( Icoi'ge  iS.  lioiitwell,  tlic  JTon.  (  Jporge. 
IS.  Jjoriiig,  wiLli  Johjiiili  C.  Proctor,  E.sq.,  |iresiileiit  ol' 
tlio  day  ;  the  other  barouclie  coutaiiiiiig  the  Hon.  J'l 
lloclcwood  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Gcu.  Iwrael  Hunt,  ol' 
NaHluia,  together  with  Messrs.  Isaac  O.  Taylor  and 
Jonas  C.  Kendall,  vice-pre.sidenta  of  the  day.  Then 
came  in  order,  Capt.  Christopher  lloby's  company  of 
cavalry  with  seventy  sabres,  followed  by  the  Peppur- 
ell  iOngine  Company,  No.  ] ,  tliirty-tlirce  men,  witli 
the  Pepperell  Cornet  Band,  and  citizens  in  carriages 
iind  on  foot. 

An  appropriate  stand  for  tlie  spealters  had  been 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  Common,  and  a  large 
number  of  seats  were  provided.  "  IVelcome  Jiome," 
and  other  beautiful  mottoes  adorned  the  jjlatform. 
The  dates  1G73-1873,  in  wreaths  of  flowers,  ornament- 
ing the  speaker's  deslf,  could  be  clearly  seen  by  the 
andicnce.  Halutes  from  a  piece  of  artillery  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  long  procession,  and  many  flags 
were  waving.  Never  before  had  Dunstable  Common 
been  so  richly  decorated  or  visited  by  so  large  a 
throng.    As  many  as  3000  jieople  were  present. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Scriptures,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Ilev. 
Franklin  D.  Austin.  Animating  music  from  the 
Dunatal)]e  Cornet  Band  then  followed,  and  an  origi- 
nal song  of  welcome,  rendered  with  much  expression, 
by  the  Clark  family,  of  New  Ipswich.  Josiah  C. 
Proctor,  Esq.,  tlien,  in  a  few  appropriate  words,  ex- 
tended a  cordial  welcome  to  the  vast  assemblage,  and 
read  the  resolution  of  the  town  in  respect  to  the  cele- 
bration. He  then  introduced  the  Hon.  George  I!, 
boring  ;i8  (lie  orator  of  the  occasion.  This  gentle- 
man, rising,  then  gave  :in  historical  address,  speaking 
ell'ectively  Ibr  an  hour  and  a  half  to  an  attentive  a\i- 
dionce.  vU,  the  conclnsion  of  the  oration  the  (Jlark 
family  sang  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  This  was 
Hdlowed  by  an  original  song,  com[)oscd  by  Mrs. 
Maria  A.  \Vhitcomb,  and  by  music  from  the  Dun- 
stable and  Pepperell  Cornet  Jiaiids.  i; 

HONG  BY  MRS.  M.  A.  WIll.TCOMl). 

SUNO   IIV  'P\tK  DlJN.ST.MIl,)^  OoitNlilT  BAND. 

(Tiiiip,  "  Vniikiiif  J).ii«ll«.")  .  < 

'riijn  (own  \vn.H  all  »  loicHt  flcep, 
'I'wii  ImiihIujiI  yi^MiH  ngn,Hir  ; 

'J'hc.  villi's  w        Iiiw,  Ihi,  liiMs  were  Blee|), 

'  Anil  Htremiiliilw  wiuhIi'KmI  thnni);li,  Hii'. 

ClIOHIIS. 

Viutltoi?  ilooilie,  (his  l.lie  pliice, 

^'iiiikpo  tlooillo  (liniily  ; 
Wo  like  llie  goiul,  ohl-liiHliiiHiud  iliLy«, 

Tlio  peoplo  wore  au  tiiindy, 

A  few  liriivn  Mion,  a  pilgrim  Ijaiul, 

S(tiigli(  l.liiH  fiir-uH"  lociitiuii ; 
They  aaw  it  wiia  a  yuodly  land. 

And  here  they  lixod  llleir  atutluli. — (Jiiuliub. 


From  timo  lo  Lime  thn  HetLlurH  <uimc, 

A  ml  hiilU.  UH  lliry  ^vel'lf  a  hie  ; 
Al.  l(;i)|;lli  UiiMinvii  diiihL  liavd  li  liiiiiifi, 

Ami  Hit  'twiiH  ralli.[|  hiiimlnhh'  —  CniiHUH. 

No  driiu(j;ht  Irnm  "Ii  iiiii'h  null  i  y  land 

^VllH  aeon  at  moi  n  oi  e'en,  nir  ; 
The  "  Idiiek  cow  "  gave  u  hevcrago  hlnml. 

Ii'ew  diaiik  hiaek  tea  or  green,  hIi-. — (Jiioiiuh. 
Tn  honieapun  wei'o  the  people  drcHHed, 

or  woollen,  tow  oi-  liimn, 
'I'lieii'  .Snnday  anita  wliieh  wiM'e  their  heat, 
^Vere  uiffdy  nnide  hy  women. — CiloiiiiH. 
The  gtria  roulil  waah  and  hrew  anti  hiike. 

And  also  weie  good  apinnera; 
The  maifla  emdd  ply  Ihe  hoe  and  riike, 
While  oiali'ona  cuoked  the  dinnera. 
tinoiioa. 
Yankee  doodle,  this  (he  plaeo, 

Yankee  rlooilie  dainly  ; 
Wo  nice  the  good,  old-Caahioneil  ilaya, 
.  The  people  were  ao  handy. 

After  the  exercises  were  closed  at  the  8|)eakers' 
stand,  the  people  s|)cnt  some  lime  in  exchanging 
congiatubitions  and  reminiscences  of  former  days, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  immense  tent  south  of  the 
Common  to  partake  of  the  banquet  prepared  by  Mr. 
lleed.  The  Kev.  Mr.  M.  Smith,  of  Tyiigsbojough, 
invoked  the  divine  blessing,  and  about  an  hour  was 
s|)ent  in  partaking  of  tlie  bountiful  repast.  When 
this  was  concluded  the  Pepperell  Band  gave  music, 
and  the  president  of  the  day  felicitously  introduced 
Mr.  0.  C.  ]\loore,  as  the  loast-master  of  the  anniver- 
sary. Having  spoken  for  a  few  moments,  he  an- 
nounced as  the  first  toast:  "Old  Dunstable  I  she 
divided  her  estate  among  ten  sons,  and  to-day  she 
calls  tbeiii  home  and  bids  them  welcome."  The  re- 
spouse  was  in  the  form  of  the  following  oiiginal 
poem,  conti  ibuted  I'rom  the  iicn  of  iM  rs.  Mary  Rock- 
well, and  read  by  Mr.  .Tames  T.  Burnap: 

I1IIN8TABI,10. 
My  rhi lilhoiid'a  homo  I  what  mnaie  in  the  aonnd, 
]it*iir  (o  enfli  heart,  wherever  nniri  ia  hjiniil  I 
By  every  mitioii,  every  idime  and  tinisne, 
Jn  Bweeloat  praiae  (luiir  dwelling-place  la  enng, 
do  lo  the  Indian  in  the  Weatorn  wild,  * 
Aak  him  wdrero  Natnro  has  moat  kindly  amiled; 
He'll  pidnl  yon  (o  hia  dark,  ohi  fm-eal  hmne. 
And  (o  hia  rtieoi'loaa  wig\\'a,in  hid  yon  come, 
thi  (o  (ho  regions  of  the  (Vozfni  zone, 
W'hei'e  nanght  bntstiided  slirnha  and  mttaa  tu'e  griiw  u, 
AaU  lliii  poor  nativo  wdiat  delighia  hU  eye  ; 
He'll  pidrd  yon  lo  his  lint  ofsnow  hard  hy. 
l']idigh(om<d  nam  im  ploaanre  here  ean  Iind, 
Ami  hloaaea  t.od  (hat  he  haa  nol  iJesignod 
'I'o  I'nat  hix  lot  In  regions  cold  ami  ilrear, 
llennjved  trom  all  he  holds  on  earth  ao  dear. 
A(^ro88  the  oe.oan,  in  tlie  JCaatern  world. 
Where  rieedoni's  hantier  ne'er  haa  heen  nnfnrlei]. 
Where  snpio'slHion  rnles  will)  tyrant  sway. 
Aim!  nnin,  degreiled,  woaia  his  life  away. 
Yet  even  lone  the  hoai*(  eliilgaloone  idaoe, — 
lloie  is  hia  honte,  here  dwells  Ilia  kindred  tare. 
To  mil.ions  prond  in  wealth  and  cnltnre  tnrn  ; 
Frfon  ( heir  a( (a(  lnnen(s,  (oo,  wo  plainly  learn 
How  adong,  how  ihiep,  the  lotding  of  (ho  heart 
k'or  one  deal'  apot  of  Ihia  great  eartii,  amall  part, 
And  yet  widiin  that  liltle  apace,  close  curled, 
Liea  love's  rich  treaanre,  making  it  a  world. 
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And  thiis,  fair  Dunstable,  thy  cbildreu  come 
To  celebrate  the  birthday  of  thtjir  home. 
Two  hundred  years  !  'SVe'l!  bridge  across  time's  spuoe, 
And  tnrn  thouglit  backwurd  on  its  s\viftest  nice; 
Call  back  the  forms  and  fiwes  Diut  weri;  here, — 
In  nieutal  vision  ihey  will  reLippeiu-, 
Show  us  the  regions  thatat  uinnl  IhL'ui  luy, 
Rude  and  untillt-d,  two  centuri>?s  to-day. 
Then  brute  creatinu,  tenants  of  the  wood, 
Uutumed  aud  tierce,  were  pi-owilng  fur  their  food  ; 
Aod  savage  man,  more  to  be  feared  than  they, 
'Would  lie  iu  ajnbiish  to  make  nian  his  prey, 
Lurk  round  the  dwelliuge,  slyly  watch  and  wait 
Till  OD  the  pale-face  he  cuuld  wreak  his  hate  ; 
With  torch  to  burn  aud  tomahawk  to  destroy, 
Rending  the  air  with  wild,  mad  whoopiJ  uf  joy. 
Ob  scenes  like  these  we  will  hut  briefly  dwell, 
Truths,  stern  and  sad.  the  historic  page  must  tell. 
We  use  the  pastt^  contrast  shade  with  light, 
And  make  the  present  look  more  clearly  bright. 

Fair  Dunstable  <  sometimes  they  call  thee  old  ; 
Thy  youthful  days  ai-e  not  yet  full)'  told  ; 
The  peaceful  tenor  of  thy  even  nay 
Has  left  no  furrows  time  and  age  display. 
Thy  fields  are  fair,  thj*  wou<is  are  bright  and  green. 
Thy  lakes  and  streams  are  dressed  iu  silver}'  ^heeu  ; 
Ou  thy  snic»oth  brow  is  written  early  life, 
Untrodden  yet  the  paths  of  vice  and  strife. 
But  changes  soon  will  come  thy  peace  to  mar  ; 
E'en  now  is  heard  the  rattiiug  railroad  nar 
Along  thy  wood  where  quiet  reiguet)  aiouod, 
And  the  lone  night-bird's  soug  the  loudest  sound, 
Till  the  last  year  of  two  long  centuries  past 
Proclaimed,  by  engine,  '*  Slen  were  going  fast." 
Business  and  hurry  bring  on  middle  age. 
They're  foes  of  youth,  a  war  they  quickly  wage, 
Tom  peaceful  streams  from  their  caint,  gentle  course, 
HedtraiTi  their  waters  fur  propelling  force. 
The  hills  are  brought  on  level  with  the  plain, 
And  plains  made  hills  tu  answer  ho|)e  of  gain. 
If  such  of  Bister  towns  has  been  the  fate, 
Tliy  turn  may  coiue,  though  it  be  rather  lute. 
When  on  the  morning  breeze  the  factory  hell 
Shall  to  the  sleeper  hours  of  labor  tell, 
When  whixxing  care  on  every  side  shall  go, 
And  prove  this  place  is  neither  slack  nor  slow, 
We'll  not  attempt  to  use  prophetic  ken, 
We  know  what  has  been  aud  may  he  again  ! 

Fair  Duniitahle  !  a  tribnte  we  would  pay 

Thy  worthy  children,  long  since  passed  away  1 

Of  the  first  century  history  contains 

A  warlike  record,  full  of  griefs  and  ])ainti. 

Beans  brave  and  noble  were  compelled  to  yield, 

And  for  a  seajsun  leave  the  foe  the  held. 

No  doubt  that  race  were  men  of  sterling  worth, 

Beloved,  resjiecte*!,  while  they  dwelt  on  earth. 

But  of  the  century  now  just  parsed  awuy, 

Al&re  of  thy  children  we  cau  know  and  suy  : 

Some  have  been  worthy  tillers  of  the  soil, 

Buhfftantial  men,  rewarded  by  their  toil  ; 

Some  In  mechanic  arts  have  spent  their  days, 

Their  works  declare  them  men  deserving  praise  ; 

And  some  have  sought  a  livelihood  by  trade, 

U&ve  bought  and  sold,  and  thus  their  fortunes  ujade  ; 

Othero  preferred  In  learning's  paths  to  go, 

In  three  prufeoiUiua  Dunstable  can  show 

Hen  who  have  made  their  mark  and  won  renown 

Xq  other  places  tlian  their  native  town. 

Bat  time  forbidn  to  poM  each  in  review, — 

One  name  we'll  mention  of  the  noted  few, 

A  Eiame  this  place  may  well  he  proud  to  own, 

Virtues  like  Amos  Kendall's  wide  are  known  I 

Called  hy  hit  country  to  high  poets  of  trust, 

Honored  and  honeat,  numbered  with  the  just ; 

flis  friends  and  relatives  are  with  us  here, 


Aud  all  who  knew  hlni  hold  his  memory  dear. 

An  ayttl  woman  lives,  btill  pleased  to  tell, 

She  made  him  coats  and  punts, — ho  liked  them  well. 

In  politics  this  town  has  borne  its  part, 

Both  parties  know  thu  tricks  of  party  art ; 

And  to  the  statesmen  who  are  bore  lu-tlay, 

We  pay  due  honor,  —better  than  "  back  pay  I  " 

Fair  Dunstable  !  thy  sous  have  had  their  pniise. 

And  shall  thy  diuighters  share  not  in  these  layti? 

To  "Woman's  Rights"  they  ne'er  have  laid  their  claim, 

To  be  right  women  is  their  highest  aim, 

Act  well  each  part  within  their  sphere  of  life, 

A  faithful  mother  and  devoted  wilu. 

And  now,  fair  Dunstable,  our  work  is  done  ! 
Another  century  has  for  thee  begun  1 

Throughout  thy  realms,  may  peace  and  temperance  reign, 

Increaye  each  virtue  and  each  vice  restrain  ! 

And  wlien  life's  chaugos  all  with  ua  are  o'er, 

Safe  may  we  meet  upon  that  heavenly  shoi'e 

Where  centuries  are  uncoun(ed  and  unltnown, 

And  joys  are  eniilosa  round  the  Eternal  throne. 

The  second  toast  was,  The  President  of  tlie 
United  States."  In  response  the  Dunstable  Band 
played  "America."  The  third  Um&t  was  "Massachu- 
setts,— the  earliest  and  foremost  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years  has  added  lustre  to  her  renown,  force  to  her 
example  and  prominence  to  her  high  place  in  his- 
tory. All  honor  to  the  Governor  I  and  the  governed 
of  the  old  Commonwealth!  " 

Governor  Washburn  rose  and  responded  happily, 
and  among  othr  remarks  said,  "The  influence  of  old 
Dunstable  upon  those  that  were  born  here  has  caused 
them  joyfully  to  return,  and  in  the  celebration  dem- 
onstrate their  full  appreciation  of  the  benelits  received 
by  them  from  the  place  of  their  birth." 

The  fourth  toast  was,  "Our  Representative  iu  Con- 
gress,— the  eminent  jurist,  the  practical  statesman, 
the  honest  politician  :  old  Dunstable  can  trust  hiin, 
and  he  will  honor  her."  Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar, 
M.C.,  pleasantly  responded.  The  following  senti- 
ment affords  a  sample  of  his  remarks  : 

"The  ideas  of  free  education  were  always  cher- 
ished in  Dunstable,  and  will  always  be  cherished 
as  long  as  the  great  and  undying  principles  of  justice 
and  truth  shall  continue." 

The  fifth  toast,  "New  Hampshire — bleak  are  her 
hills  in  winter,  and  warm  are  the  hearts  of  her  sons 
all  the  year  round,"  was  responded  to  briefly  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Philbrook.  The  Hon.  Levi  Wallace  re- 
sponded to  the  sixth  toast,  "Our  railroad, — the  tie 
that  binds  two  cities  that  Act-on  as  one." 

The  seventh  toast,  "New  England — her  townships 
were  the  nurseries  of  Republican  institutions;  to-day 
they  are  the  model  democracies  of  the  World,"  re- 
ceived a  response  from  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell, 
who  said : 

"There  were  three  points  in  the  history  of  New 
England  which  he  never  liked  to  pass,  when  New 
England  is  concerned — namely,  the  municipal  system, 
the  public-school  system,  and  the  religious  tolerance 
of  the  forefathers.    It  may  be  said  of  the  Puritans 
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thai  llioy  recognized  l.lie  rigliC  of  govonuruMiL  l.o  set, 
up  II  church,  in  whitih  all  Hhould  worHhip  and  should 
pay  toward  ils  support;  but  they  were  willing  to 
have  any  church  cstablished.uot  interfering  with  thai, 
church,  Miiil  tluia  they  should  bo  excused  from  intol- 
erance. Tlu'  public-school  system  is  due  entirely  to 
the  Puriiau  Protestantism  which  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chusetts long  ago.  lis  first  object  was  to  train  up 
youth  to  be  able  to  examine  and  judge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  themselves.  He  deemed  it  a  loss  to  the  mu- 
nicipal 8ysten\  that  the  towns,  as  towns,  are  not  rep- 
reseuted  in  the  General  Court. 

"The  larger  cities  and  municipalities  are  absorbing 
aud  corrupt.  They  are  to  be  saved,  if  at  all,  by  large 
legislative  bodies.  The  civil  government  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  well  paid.  The  as- 
sembly should  be  large,  and  the  cost  would,  of  course, 
be  great;  but  we  must  pay  for  government.  He  de- 
sired to  see  the  municipalities  strengthened  and  their 
pride  encouraged.  One  means  of  connecting  these 
celebrations  will  be  by  a  celebration  every  half-cen- 
tury." 

The  eighth  toast,  "The  City  of  Nashua,"  brought 
remarks  from  General  Israel  Hunt. 

The  ninth  and  last  toast  was  "The  Orator  of  the 
Day- — by  the  ability,  research,  and  eloquence  which 
he  has  displayed  to-day,  he  has  proved  himself 
worthy  to  be  a  son  of  old  Dunstable,  and  we  adopt 
him." 

Mr.  Loring  responded  with  a  few  fitting  words. 
The  Clark  family  then  sang  an  original  parting  song, 
composed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Rockwell. 

A  salute  was  fired  at  the  conclusion  of  the  singing, 
and  the  people  having  mutually  enjoyed  their  meet- 
ing together,  and  with  many  felicitations  on  all  that 
was  connected  with  the  occasion  bade  each  other 
good  by,  and  withdrew  to  their  several  homes. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Austin  closed  his  services  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Cliurch  in  1879.  As  the  result 
of  a  revival  which  occurred  during  that  period,  nine- 
teen were  added  to  the  church.  Mr.  Austin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Copping,  now  of  Grove- 
land,  Mass.  Mr.  Copping  continued  with  the  church 
in  Dunstable  five  years.  His  labors  were  prospered 
and  many  improvements  were  made  upon  the  par- 
sonage, promoting  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  building. 

In  August,  1885,  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Perkins  was 
called  by  the  people  to  be  their  pastor,  and  continues 
with  them  at  the  present  date,  1890.  During  this 
time  several  special  expenditures  have  been  made  for 
needed  improvements  on  the  church  edifice.  Anew 
bell  costing  $300  has  replaced  the  old  one,  which, 
through  age  and  long  usage,  had  begun  to  give  an 
"uncertain  sound."  The  beautiful  hymn-book 
"  Laudes  Domini,"  is  now  used  instead  of  the  old 
"  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune  Book."  Extensive  repairs 
and  improvements  have  been  made  at  an  expense  of 
about  $1500,  by  which  two  rooms  have  been  added  to 


the  vestry  i'or  social  and  religious  uses,  and  the  whole 
building  rendered  mote  lieautiful  and  convenient, 
A  "  Young  People's  Society  of  Oliristian  Mndeavor" 
has  been  organized  and  has  proved  ilself  a  very 
valuable  adjunct  of  church  work.  Within  the  past 
few  months  the  church  has  been  spiritually  quick- 
ened, aud  several  have  been  added  to  the  member- 
ship. 

The  members  of  the  linivorsaliHt  Society  continus 
to  worshiji  in  Parker's  Hall,  thongh  they  contem- 
plate the  erection  of  a  building  when  pending  ques- 
tions respecting  a  location  have  been  settled. 


CliAPTER  LX. 
D  UNSTA  BLJS.—i  Con  United) . 

BIOORAPmC.\L. 

Dr.  Nathan  Cutlek  practiced  in  town  before  the 
Revolution,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  war.  He  lived 
on  the  river  road  near  Cutler's  Brook,  a  little  north 
of  the  vState  line. 

Dii.  Edenezer  Starr  came  to  Dunstable  from 
Dedham  soon  after  the  Revolution  and  lived  on  a 
Kendall  place  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  both  as  a  physician  and  a 
citizen.    His  death  occurred  September  T,  1798. 

Dr.  Micah  Eldredge  practiced  long  in  Dunsta- 
ble, living  near  Salmon  Brook.  He  married  Sally 
Buttrick,  of  Concord,  aud  had  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  several  of  whom  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  held  various  ofiices  in  the  town.  Pie  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church  and  was  twice  elected  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court.  The  degree  of  M.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  from  Dartmouth  College. 
He  died  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1849.  His  son,  Heze- 
i<;iAH  EijDREDQE,  succeeded  him  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Dunstable. 

Dr.  Adonijah  W.  Howe  practiced  in  town  sev- 
eral years.  He  married  Miss  Martha  1).  Butterfield. 
His  death  occurred  in  1886. 

Samuel  Mark  Fletcher  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  184G.  He  was  a  son  of  Capt,  Mark,  grand- 
son of  Phineas  and  great-grandson  of  Deacon  Joseph 
Fletcher,  the  first  settler  of  the  name  in  Dunstable. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  practiced 
two  years  in  Westerlj-,  R.  I.  He  was  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  ;  he  then  practiced 
medicine  in  Denver  City  and  Chicago,  where  he 
died,  October  3,  1875. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  grandson  of  Deacon 
Joseph  Fletcher,  was  born  in  Joint  Grass,  in  the 
northwesterly  part  of  Dunstable,  November  22,  1784; 
was  graduated  wiih  honor  at  Dartmouth  College,  in 
the  class  of  1808,  and  taught  for  some  time  in  the 
academy  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.    He  afterwards  stud- 
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ied  law  with  Messrs.  Prescott  &  Dunbar,  at  Kee.ne, 
N.  H.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Lyndon,  Vt.,  where 
he  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice.  He  was  for  some 
time  St-ate  attorney  for  Caledonia  County,  was  also 
a  Representative  of  Lyndon  in  the  State  Legislature, 
and  was  twice  elected  Representative  to  Congress, 
serving  in  that  office  from  1837  to  1841.  He  was  a 
prompt  and  energetic  man,  and  possessed  many  other 
admirable  traits  of  character.  His  death  occurred 
October  19,  lSi2. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher  once  wrote  lo  his  son, 
Charles  B.  Fletcher,  as  follows: 

*'  From  my  earliest  recolltjctiun,  my  coiielitution  aud  lieulth  have  beeu 
feeble,  and  liare  contintied  so  to  tho  prcsoul  lime,  but  yet  able  to  endure 
macti  applic&cioD,  labor  and  fatigue.  One  rule  of  my  fallier's  economy 
wa£  that  all  tbe  money  apeul  by  tbe  cbtldren  must  be  earned  by  tbem- 
eelvea.  By  tbe  greatest  industry  in  raising  potatoes  and  tobacco,  I  pos- 
eeseed  myself  of  money  enougb  to  buy  Pike's  large  Arithmetic,  and 
commenced  tbe  stndy  of  it  during  the  leisure  evenings  I  could  spare. 
By  dint  of  penseverance,  I  mastered  every  rule,  and  could  solve  any 
problem  in  the  whole  book.  This  laid  tho  foundation  fur  matbtrunitical 
studies,  which  have  been  of  use  to  me  through  life.  I  iiave  ever  lie- 
voted  myself,  when  opportunity  would  allow,  with  mure  pleasure  to  tbe 
Btndy  of  that  acience  than  any  otlier."  He  also  saiil :  "In  1803  my  father 
c&roe  to  a  resolution  to  suiTur  me  to  acquire  a  libf.ral  ciliicatiun.  He  iu- 
formad  me  that  all  be  could  do  for  me  was  to  ci  vl-  mr  ui  \  i luie,  and  if  I 
thought,  by  industry  and  econouiy,  I  could  su... .1  in  il.e  attempt,  I 
might  nmke  tbe  experiment,  but  should  I  fail,  there  vvuiil'l  lie  always  a 
beat  at  his  table  and  food  enough  and  work  euough  lor  inc  tu  do  on  bis 
farm.  Thus  encouraged  and  supported  by  my  fathi^r,  I  collected  all  my 
movable  effecta,  consisting  of  clothes  and  a  few  books,  and  left  buine 
with  a  fixed  and  determined  resolution  to  tax  my  genius  and  industry 
to  the  utmost  to  acquire  an  education.  With  budget  in  band  I  took  niy 
departure  for  Groton  to  prepare  for  college.  At  this  time  I  was  possessed 
of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  few  sheep,  and  other  property,  in  all  tn  ilie  amount 
of  atxiut  $|jO,  which  I  cunverted  into  cash  and  funded  in  order  to  draw 
upon  as  neceaeity  might  reijuire.  I  did  not  feel  myself  able  to  take 
board  near  tlie  academy,  but  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  where 
I  Could  gel  it  cheaper  than  in  tbe  village.  T  commenced  fitting  for 
college  in  .September,  1803,  and  entered  the  Frestiman  class  in  Dart- 
mouth (Allege  in  1804.  I  may  as  well  say,  once  for  all,  niy  feelings  suf- 
fered much,  fur  my  means  were  ^aaty  and  my  dress  and  style  humble." 

In  addition  to  the  other  offices,  already  mentioned, 
which  Mr.  Fletcher  held,  was  that  of  adjutant  and 
inspector-general  of  the  militia  of  the  State.  Gen. 
Fletcher  continued  his  classical  studies  through  life, 
arid  to  them  added  the  study  of  the  French  language 
and  literature.  Of  him  his  biographer  says:  "He 
was  an  indulgent  parent,  a  kind-hearted  friend,  chari- 
table to  all,  unwilling  to  offend  or  pain  any  one,  hos- 
pitable and  generous,  and  accomplished  more  for 
good  and  less  for  evil,  I  think,  than  most  others." 

Amoo  Kendai.l,  son  of  Deacon  Zeliedee  and  Molly 
Kendall,  was  born  in  the  northerly  part  of  Dunstable, 
near  Salmon  Brook,  on  Sunday,  August  IG,  1787. 
Hie  boyhood  was  spent  in  hard  work  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  in  attending  school  during  the  winter 
Eea.son.  He  had  a  fondness  for  books,  and  employed 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  reading.  His  general 
demeanor  gained  for  him  the  title  of  deacon.  He 
was  fitted  for  college,  partly  at  the  academy  in  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  partly  in  that  of  Groton.  In 
graduating  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1811,  he  took 
the  highest  honor  of  his  class.  William  M.  Rich- 
ardson, Esq.,  of  Groton,  taught  him  the  profession  of 


law,  in  his  office,  lit  the  spring  of  1814  Mr.  Kendall 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
employed  as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry  Clay  at 
Ashland.  His  acquaintance  with  this  great  states- 
man resulted  in  the  formation  of  political  views  and 
aspirations.  On  leaving  the  family  of  Mr.  Clay  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law,  and  soon  afterwards 
became  the  editor  of  a  Democratic  journal,  called  the 
Argus,  published  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  He  exerted  his 
influence  and  eflbrt  for  the  election  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  and  in  1829  received 
from  him  the  appointaient  of  fnurth  auditor  of  the 
treasury.  He  held  the  office  of  PostmaBter-Geueral 
from  1835  to  1840.  He  introduced  many  reforms 
into  this  department,  and  removed  the  burden  of 
debt.  In  1845  he  assumed  the  entire  management 
of  the  interest  of  Prof.  Samuel  F.  Morse  in  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  and  was  the  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Washington. 
He  married  for  his  first  wife  Miss  Mary  B.  Woolfolk, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children  ;  and  for  his  second 
wife  Miss  Jane  Kyle,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children. 
Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  in  1849.  He  strongly  advocated  the  common- 
school  system,  and  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  good 
causes.  He  was  led  to  join  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  at  Washington,  from  hearing  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Earle  on,  "Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian,"  delivered  March  23, 1865.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  this  church,  and  gave  to  it 
in  all  $115,000.  He  also  contributed  about  $20,000 
to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  $6000  to  found  a 
scholarship  in  Columbia  College,  and  about  $25,000 
in  aid  of  two  mission  schools,  one  of  which  is  called 
Kendall's  Chapel.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  went 
to  live  at  Kendall  Green,  in  Taunton,  N.  J.,  and  in 
1866  visited  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  Pie  died  at 
Washington,  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1869, 
leaving  in  manuscript  an  Autobiography,  which  has 
been  published  in  a  handsome  volume  of  seven  hun- 
dred pages. 

Mr.  Kendall  faithfully  served  the  Cabinet  of  ^vhich 
he  was  a  member,  and  was  so  influential  as  to  be 
called  the  President's  "right-hand''  man.  He  was  a 
leading  figure  in  American  politics  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century.  He  was  a  public-spirited  man,  and  an 
earnest  Christian.  As  he  looked  at  the  rising  sun  on 
a  beautiful  morning  his  last  words  were,  "  How 
beautiful,  how  beautiful  1"  He  soon  closed  his  eyes 
in  peaceful  death. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland  said  at  his  funeral,  "  He 
was  a  man  of  great  modesty  of  disposition.  He 
sought  no  display,  and  if  he  had  a  fault  it  was  that 
he  was  altogether  too  retiring  and  diffident.  He  was 
an  honest  man,  purely  and  exactly  a  faithful  man. 
Honest  and  faithful  to  his  fellow-men,  he  was  no  less 
so  to  his  God."  Rev.  Dr.  Samson  also  said  of  him, 
"  From  his  youthful  editorials  up  to  his  elaborate 
papers  there  were  a  clearness  and  force  and  a  fascina- 
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(,i(in  of  vvliic.li  iminy  nl,ill  Hpiiiik  iih  liiivirij^  riveL(!il 
tlidir  iitt(Mil,ioii  wlie.nover  Uiey  Look  aiiyUiing  com- 
ing froin  Ilia  pen.  ...  Ah  age  atui  llie  rellning 
indiience  of  growing  religioiiH  fiiil.li  and  hope  iriol- 
lowed  lihe  riponiiig  frniL  of  his  laHt  yoiai's,  a  RwooLnesH 
and  serenity  of  Lemiier  came  over  liinj,  wliicb  made 
his  family  and  every  circle  where  his  hoary  locks 
were  seen  moving  tiilfc  on  ii  new  deliglil  becanee  of 
his  presence." 

Mr.  Kendall  thus  vividly  rlescribes  the  discipline  of 
his  father's  faraily  :  "  Grace  before  and  thanks  after 
meat,  and  morning  and  evening  prayers,  with  the 
reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  the  singing  of 
a  hyina  of  Sunday,  accompanied  by  the  bass-'viol, 
played  by  their  eldest  son  while  he  was  at  home,  con- 
stituted the  regular  religious  exercises  of  the  faraily. 
The  father  and  mother  never  failed  to  attend  church 
on  Sunday,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  when  absent 
from  home  ;  and  the  entire  family,  one  member  only 
excepted,  were  required  to  maintain  a  like  regularity 
in  Sabba.th  observances.  Except  in  special  cases,  all 
labor  beyond  the  simplest  preparation  of  food  for 
man  and  beast,  and  all  recreation,  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited on  Sunday.  The  evening  was  spent  in  learn- 
ing and  reciting  the  M'^estminster  Catechism,  in  read- 
ing religious  books,  and  in  practicing  sacred  music. 
The  whole  family  could  sing,  and,  when  all  were 
present,  could  carry  all  the  four  parts  of  ordinary 
tunes." 

A  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  good  Dea. 
Zebedee  Kendall,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  an  innocent 
instrument,  as  indicated  by  the  following: 

"When  AinrjH  wns  a  little  boy,  a  tiiUllo  waa  an  aboniiiiatiou  to  bis 
fatber  aii(i  niotlier.  Hie  eldest  hrotlior,  who  Iio.d  f)uito  a  taste  Torrausic, 
luivlug  coustructed  a  baflS-viol  or  t  wo,  determined  to  try  bia  hand  upon 
a  Dddle,  and  produced  a  very  good  inatriimeMt.  Not  daring  Lu  bring  it 
to  the  honao,  he  kept  it  in  a  cooper's  shop  not  far  distant,  llin  fallitn  , 
hunting  tliere  for  Hometliing  one  day,  mounted  a  bencli  ao  that  hia  head 
waa  raiaed  above  the  beams  of  the  shop,  wlien  hia  eyes  fell  upon  the  nn- 
lucky  tlddle.  fte  l;ook  it  by  tbo  nectt,  and  apostrophizing  it,  '  This  is 
the  Jhnitime  I  ercr  .saif  ymi  /'  dashed  it  into  tlie  firopla.C0. 

"  Uelng  on  a  visit  to  his  parents  about  thirty  years  afterwaids,  Amos 
Kendall  went  to  meeting  in  Dunstable  on  a  Sunday,  and  there  aat  hia 
lather  in  the  deacon's  seat,  beneath  the  pulpit,  as  in  former  times,  and 
Ihtre  wag  a Jiddlc  lit  the  choir  !  " 

Mr.  Kendall  sometimes  wrote  poetry.  The  Ibllow- 
ing  graceful  lines  were  sent  to  his  wife  in  182!) : — 

TO  A  WILD  FLOWER. 
■  II  \   A  nlQR  K  BN  n.\  i,i,. 

On  thu  wliito  (diffa  of  Ellcboru,  witli  cedars  o'eifipi'ead, 

Where  Iteauty  and  wiklnesa  in  silence  repoao, 
A  gay  little  wild  llower  raiaed  up  ila  head, 
By  Zephyra  careeaed  aa  in  swoetnesa  it  rose. 

Tta  beau  Ilea  no  culture  coul'l  ever  impart, 
No  garden  or  meadow  can  hniist  audi  a  gem  ; 

All  native  it  bloaaomod,  for  never  bad  art, 
Tranaplanted  ita  root  or  enameled  it.a  atom. 

I  saw  U  and  loved  it ;  and  now  on  my  breast 
Tt  breatlioa  out  its  fragrance,  Us  beauty  diaplaya; 

]\Iy  heart  leaps  to  meet  it,  in  ocataay  Ideat, 
Tlie  dream  of  my  nights  and  the  cJiarm  tif  my  diiya. 

And  oh,  thought  of  rapture  I  not  like  other  llownr 
Does  It  droop  on  the  air,  life  Bnd  lovellnoea  flinging  ; 


lliif  ils  rliiirina  iiliil  IIh  (iiigiuiico  liicreaae  evruy  liniir, 

A  lid  HWei't  litf  In  budn  nil  ii  I  oil  ml  It  ale  api  I  iigiiig.  ! 

-Aiilnlii,.!/,  ,ii,hii,  p,  2HH.  I 

The  lliiv.  Samuhi,  Ilowio  Ttn^MAN  was  born  here  j 
Aug.  12,1820.    lie  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Oollege 
in  1848,  and  at  Andover  Theologiciil  Seminary  in  1852. 
lie  was,  for  a  few  years,  city  iniHsioiiary  in  Hath,  Me., 
and  was  ordained  as  |iastor  of  the  church  at  Wilming- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug.  14,  ].HW.    He  was  dismissed  in  1870, 
and  became  jiastor  of  the  church  in  Lenox,  MaHB. 
His  mind  became  shattered,  and  he  committed  suicide 
at  Nelson,  N.  IL,  Oct.  G,  1878.    He  was  faithful  and  . 
highly  esteemed  in  his  work  as  a  minister  of  the' 
gospel. 

The  Rev.  John  Spauldino,  D.D.,  was  born  in- 
Mason,  N.  H.,  Nov.  30,  1800.    He  went  to  Middle-  ; 
bury  College  in  1821,  from  Dunstable,  where  he  had 
been  for  some  time  employed  in  working  on  a  farm,  .| 
Having  studied  theology  at  Andover,  he  was  ordained  I 
as  an  evangelist  at  Nowburyport  Sept.  25,  1828.    He  \ 
was  married  on  the  same  day  to  Miss  Olive  C.  B. 
Kendall,  daughter  of  Capt.  Jonas  Kendall,  of  Dun- 
stable.   She  died  March  14,  1852,  and  her  remains 
were  brought  to  her  native  town  for  burial.  Dr. 
Spaulding's  early  labors  were  in  the  West.    In  1841  he 
became  secretary  of  the  American  Seamen's  Society 
in  New  York  City.    He  delivered  a  very  able  histori- 
cal discourse  in  the  church  at  Dunstable  Nov.  19, 
1865.    He  also  published  an  autobiography  entitled 
"From  the  Plow  to  the  Pulpit,"  which  is  full  of  in- 
terest. 

Aside  from  its  college  graduates,  Dunstable  has  sent 
forth  into  the  world  many  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  been  useful  and  honored  in  the  several  stations 
in  life  which  they  occupied. 

TuE  French  Family. — The  family  of  French 
claims  ils  origin  in  France,  from  Kollo,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  married  Gisla  or  Giselle,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France.  Rollo  is  said 
to  have  been  so  "  mighty  of  stature  that  no  horse  had 
the  size  to  carry  him  ;"  consequently,  he  was  always 
obliged  to  go  on  foot,  and  received  the  appellation  of 
Rollo,  the  Marcher.  In  912  A.D.,  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  his  father-in-law,  Charles  the  Simple,  gave 
him  a  tract  of  land,  now  known  as  modern  Normandy, 
in  return  for  which  Rollo  received  Christian  baptism 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  was  called  .Robert 
from  his  godfather,  Robert,  Count  of  Paris. 

From  Harlovan,  the  third  son  of  Rollo,  in  direct 
line,  is  said  to  have  descended  Sir  Blaximilian  de 
French,  whose  son.  Sir  Theophilua  French  (Freyn), 
went  with  Willin.ra  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and 
took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  Thus  was  the 
first  branch  of  the  French  family  planted  in  English 
soil,  where  it  became  firmly  rooted  and  extended  its 
branches  Into  various  sections  of  that  country. 

1  may  state  here  that  the  name  of  French  was  not, 
as  one  might  suppose,  taken  from  the  name  of  the 
people  where  the  family  originated,  for,  in  aearchiug 
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its  etymology,  it  is  found  that  the  name  was  origi- 
nally Fiaxinus  or  Fieyue,  or,  with  the  French  prefix, 
De  la  Freyne,  having  two  significations,  ash  tree  and 
ashen  si)ear.  The  handle  of  the  latter  was  made 
from  the  wood  of  the  ash,  on  account  of  its  lightness 
and  dtirahility,  and  from  that  received  its  nanie.  The 
ash-tree  indicates  the  name  of  an  estate,  while  the 
gpear  suggests  warfare  or  military  life.  The  following 
list,  taken  from  a  "  History  of  tlie  French  Family," 
hy  one  of  its  members,  shows  the  various  orthographic 
changes  tlie  name  passed  through  before  it  became 


really  anglicized  : 

Fraue. 

Frey  nsce. 

Frensche 

Frene. 

Freynsh. 

Freushe. 

Freio. 

Freynssh. 

Frensch. 

Freyne. 

Fraiuche. 

Ffrench. 

Freyns. 

Freinche. 

French. 

Freignee. 

Freygne. 

It  is  stated  that  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
the  name  of  Frene  is  found  in  variou.^  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

AVithin  le.ss  than  140  years  from  the  baptism  of 
Rollo,  says  Lingard,  the  Normans  were  raul;ed 
among  the  most  polished,  as  well  as  the  most  warlike 
nations  of  Europe,  and  from  such  men  was  Al-l^^rin, 
the  founder  ol  this  sept,  and  from  whom  his  descend- 
ants, says  Lodge,  derive  the  name  of  De  Freyne. 

"  In  the  establishment  of  Norman  power  in  Eng- 
land, De  la  Freigne  acquired  a  tract  of  land,  by  grant, 
in  Herefordeshire  ■'  (as  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
Doomsday  Book,  it  must  have  been  alter  the  year 
1086),  "  where  he  established  his  line,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  centuries."  "It  is  believed  that  this  line 
may  be  considered  common  to  all  the  branches  that 
Bubserjuently  diverged  from  it." 

"  In  1337  took  place  the  celebrated  tournament  ol 
Dunstable,  where,  on  the  roll  of  Knights  who  tilted 
there,  appears  the  name  of  Monsieur  Hugh  De 
Freigne. 

"About  the  year  1.S48  a  Robert  Frensh  was  seized 
of  other  lands  in  Herefordshire,  on  whose  decease,  in 
1370,  the  custody  of  his  estate  was  committed  in 
wardship  durante  minnritntc  lieredis.  This  record  is 
one  of  many  that,  even  at  this  early  date,  evinces  the 
transition  from  Freyne  to  French." 

Individuals  of  the  name  of  Freyne  or  French 
are  traceable  hy  territorial  and  historic  notices  in 
Norfolk  from  120f),  in  Kent  from  1270,  in  Sussex  Irom 
1278,  in  Buckingham  from  1279,  in  Northamptonshire 
from  13i;-i,  in  Essex  from  1.323,  where  they  gave  the 
name  to  the  Afanorof  Frenches. 

In  Ilalsted,  Jissex  Co.,  England,  wa,s  born  JIarch 
13,  1603,  Lieut.  AVilliam  I'rench,  who  came  to 
America  in  theiihip  "Defence;"  from  London,  in  the 
year  1635,  and  settled  in  Diiiisler  Street,  Cambridge. 
His  lot  was  numbered  twenty-four  and  contained  one 
hundred  and  filly  acres.  He  resided  on  the  westerly 
side    of    Dunster  Street,  about  midway  between 


Harvard  Square  and  Mt.  Aubuin  Street.  This  estate 
was  sold  June  10,  1656.  From  him,  in  direct  line,  is 
descended  the  subject  of  this  biography,  (Jol.  Jonas 
Harrod  French. 

The  following  quaint  list  of  loasseugers  in  the 
"  Defence"  has  been  preserved  : 

.TuUy,  1G35.  In  tho  Ilelence  ile  Lorul.  Mr.  Thoiiuia  Bostoclte 
vrs  New  Knulund  \\.  cei  t  Iroiii  Miiidtr"  Justice  ol  Peace  of  liiw  conform - 
ily  of  ye  Ooo'in^  of  Engld".  No  bulisidy  mini.  Roger  Uiu  liilieiidoii, 
aged  'J3,  toliu  tlie  oUie  of  allegiiinre  and  Biipreniacie.  'J'lieii  follo^v  llio 
iiuines  of  tiroae  in  cimrge  of  Hnrl»lvenden,  luiiong  wliom  lue  Uio«o  of 
NViUiani  Frenclt,  aged  30,  and  his  wife,  Kli'/.tilieUi,  uged  32. 
(See  .lolm  0,  llotten'a  liat  of  eiiiigrunts,  p.  H)U.) 

AVilliam  French  was  made  a  freeman  at  Cambridge 
1636,  and  removed  to  Billerica  about  1662;  was  its 
first  deputy  in  the  Colonial  Assembly,  one  of  its  first 
selectmen  and  a  man  of  prominence  in  its  eaily 
history  ;  he  died  1681. 

First  Generation. — William  French,  of  England, 

married  Elizabeth  ,  and  had,  intvr  alias,  Samuel, 

horn  in  Cambridge  Dec.  3,  1645  [Savage  says  later], 
and  died  in  Billerica  Nov.  20,  1681.  He  was  one  of 
the  selectmen  of  Billerica  in  1660,  and  here  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  John  Stearns,  by  whom  he 
had  four  daughters — Mary,  Sarah,  Abigail  and  Han- 
nah. He  had  in  Billerica  the  authority  to  solemnize 
marriages. 

Second  Generation. — Samuel',  the  youngest  son  of 
Lieut.  AVilliain  French,  was  born  in  Cambridge  Dec. 
3,  1645  or  1648,  and  settled  in  Dunstable  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Nutting's  Hill. 

He  married,  December  24,  1682,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
John  Cummings,  Sr.,  who  had  taken  up  lands  in  that 
vicinity,  and  had  : 

1.  Sarah'',  born  in  February,  11584. 

2.  Samuel'',  born  September  10,  1685. 

3.  Joseph,  born  March  10,  1687;  granilfather  of 
Colonel  Joseph  French,  who  died  March  21,  1776, 
aged  sixty-three,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at 
Littles,  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

4.  John^  born  May  6,  1691. 

5.  Ebeneazer,  born  April  7, 1693  ;  killed  by  the  In- 
dians at  Naticook,  September  5,  1724.  He  was  bur- 
ied, with  his  comrades,  in  the  above-mentioned  cem- 
etery, and  the  head-stone  that  marks  his  grave  bears 
this  quaint  inscription  : 

"  Here  lyes  ye  Xlody  of  Thomas  liimd,  wlio  depitrli'd  (liib  liio  Sep),  ye 
.'i'',  in  ye  OA  year  of  his  age.    Tliis  niaii,  \vi(h  Me\'en  hum  e  lhal  lioa 

in  MiiB  grave,  was  slew  in  a  day  by  the  IndiaiiH  " 

6.  Jonathan'',  born  February  1,  1694. 

7.  Richard  '',  born  April  8,  1695. 

8.  Alice'',  born  November  20,  1699. 

Samuel  French  ''  was  one  of  the  first  I'ounders  of  the 
first  church  in  Dunstable,  organized  December  16, 
1685,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  being  pastor  and  also  one 
of  twelve  to  defend  a  garrison  established  in  Dunsta- 
ble in  1702.  He  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
in  1725,  and  that  year  signed  a  petition  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  for  assistance  in  defending  the 
town  against  the  incursions  of  the  Lidians.    He  took 
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u|)  a  laige  Iract  of  latirl  in  Dunstable — peiliapfi  ISO 
acres — some  of  which  remains  to  this  day  in  the 
bands  of  his  deicendauts.  He  probably  lived  on  the 
site  of  the  house  immediately  on  the  east  of  Nutting's 
Hill.    (  Town  Rr.r.or(h.) 

Third  Oeii.crnlion  ([II-). — John  French  \  born 
May  6,  1G91  ;  married  and  had  issue: 

1.  John,  born  Ma,rch  1,  1719.  .  . 

2.  William,  horn  October  18,  1721. 
?>.  Hannah. 

4.  Eleanor. 

5.  Elizabeth. 

fi.  Ebenezer,  horn  in  1732;  married  Sarah  Proctor, 
of  Acton,  May  10,  1765,  and  died  April  14,  1808.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  ^V'ar,  and  had,  in- 
ter alias,  John,  the  father  of  the  pre.sent  Beiijaniin 
French,  Es(|.,  of  Dunstable. 

John  French  "  vvas  by  trade  a  wheelwright,  and  his 
house  stood  near  that  of  Benjamin  French,  Esq.  A 
part  of  it  slill  remains.  It  was  used  at  one  time  as  a 
school-house.  He  bought  laud  of  his  father,  Samuel 
French,  and  the  deed,  dated  July  4,  1714,  is  now  in 
possession  of  Benjamin  French.  He  bought  the 
millstone  meadow  of  Henry  Farwell  in  1721,  and 
twelve  acres  of  laud  in  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle's  farm,  of 
Jonathan  Taylor  in  1732.  His  rate  in  1744  was  :  poll, 
8s.  4(/.;  real  estate,  3s.  lOrf.;  personal  estate,  2s.  lOrf. 
( Town  Bccovds) 

"He  was  one  of  a  committee  chosen  March  ye  28, 
1744,  with  the  Rev.  Blr.  Swan,  to  see  if  anything  was 
due  him  from  ye  town  of  Dunstable  before  ye  line 
was  run  betweeiie  ye  said  Province."  {Toiun  Recordx.y 

He  was  a  highway  surveyor  in  1752,  and  held  sev- 
eral other  town  ofhces.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uot 
known. 

Fourth  Generation.. — John  French  born  March  1, 
1719;  married  JMary  ,  and  had  issue: 

1.  William,  born  July  13,  1752,  was  a  shoemaker 
by  trade,  and  lived  and  died  at  the  old  homestead  at 
the  base  ol'  Nul  ting's  Hill.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  was  at  one  time  during  the  action 
stationed  at  the  rail  fence,  where  he  loaded  his  gun 
and  with  deliberate  aim  discharged  it  sixteen  times  in 
succession  at  the  enemy.  He  became  a  member  of 
Captain  C)liver  Oiimming's  company  in  1776,  and  was 
at  thebattio  of  Trenton  and  in  several  other  engage- 
ments. In  his  latter  days  he  received  a  pension.  He 
was  never  married. 

2.  ]\lary'',  born  March  21,  1754,  and  married  Isaac 
Pike  October  30,  1772. 

3.  John,  born  October  25,  1775.        •  •        '  ' 

4.  Jonas*,  born  August  17,  1757,  was  baptized  by 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Goodhue  the  saine  year.  [Church 
Records.) 

John  French  '  held  a  lieutenant's  conuni.ssion  as 
early  as  1752.    On  the  26fch  of  October,  of  the  same 
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year,  lie  was  appointed,  with  .lobn  Woodward  and 
Adford  .faipiitli,  as  a  commitlce  "  to  puichnse  a  suit- 
able (|uanl.ity  of  land  to  set  the  Meeting  House  for 
the  town  of  Dunstable."  The  meeting  house,  after 
long  contention,  was  finally  erei'ted  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence now  covered  a,  growth  of  pine,  about  one  mile 
easterly  from  Dunstable  Centre.  Lieutenant  John 
French,  Jr.,  as  be  was  designated,  served  the  town  as 
constable  in  1754  and  1755.  He  was  a  farmer,  and 
occupied  a  good  substantial  two-slory  bouse  front- 
ing the  south,  and  having  on  the  east  a  beautiful 
meadow,  through  which  Hows  How's  Weld  Brook, 
wilh  the  pine-wooded  eminence  on  Ihe  west  called 
Nutting's  Hill.  He  died  March  15,  1761,  aged  forty- 
two  years.    (Town  Records.) 

Fifth  Generation. — Jonas  French*,  born  August  17, 
1757;  married  firs!  Betty  Marshall;  and  had  issue: 

1.  ^Luy^  born  March  14,  1781. 

2.  Jonas",  Jr.,  born  August  12,  1782. 

3.  William,  born  June  5,  1789. 

4.  ,Jobn  Marshall,  born  March  9,  1795.  * 
Betty  [Marshall]  French  died  October    8,  1799. 

Jonas  French  then  married  Mrs.  Anna  Mitchell,  a 
lady  of  much  personal  worth  and  beauty,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  Deacon  Zebedee  Kendall's  family, 
in  Dunstable.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Mitchell, 
by  whom  she  had  two  children,  Nancy  and  Bela  ;  the 
former  of  whom  died  of  ty|ihoid  fever  in  Dunstable; 
the  latter  settled  in  Alhol,  Mass. 

A  sister  of  Mrs.  A  una  ]\litcbell  married  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Thompson,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  Jlr.  Jonas 
Frencii  died  in  1840,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  He  was  well  educated,  and  took  an 
active  jiart  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  town.  A  t  the 
earlj'  age  of  seventeen  he,  with  his  brother  ^Villiam, 
shouldered  their  muskets  and  joined  the  Coutineutal 
Army  and  saw  much  active  service. 

On  crossing  the  neck  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  they  found  an  officer  badly  wounded,  and 
though  exposed  to  the  galling  fire  from  the  "  Glas- 
gow," a  man-of-war,  they  tendered  to  him  their  ser- 
vices. He  declined  theii-  aid,  thinking  himself  jinst 
recovery,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  them  to  flee 
from  the  imminent  peril  l.o  which  they  were  exposed. 
The  humane  brothers  raised,  however,  the  wounded 
oHicer  tenderly  and  bore  him  through  the  carnage  to 
a  place  of  safety.  The  wounded  ofhoer  proved  to  be 
Captain  Henry  Farwell,  of  Groton. 

A  musket-ball  was  extracted  from  his  spine,  and 
he  survived  the  operation  many  years  [See  Butler's 
"  History  of  Groton,"  |).  268J.  .fonas  and  William 
served  through  the  war,  rendering  etlicient  aid  to  the 
country  and  leaving  an  honored  name  to  their  pos- 
terity, .lonas  li'rench  was  sometimes  employed  by 
Ihe  town  of  Dunstable  as  a  teacher ;  and  this  entry 
a|ipears  upon  the  records:  "  Allowed  out  of  iho  town 
treasury  in  1778  £3  4.s.  to  Jonas  French  for  keo|)ing 
school."  He  bought,  Aug.  30,  1792,  for  .£.12  18s.  pew 
jNo.  12  in  the  mecting-houso  roceutly  removed  to  the 
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centre.  He  was  town  clerk  in  1706.  The  present 
buildings  of  the  old  French  homestead,  on  the  east 
side  of  Nutting's  Hill  aud  a  little  south  of  the  New 
Hampshire  line,  were  erected  by  his  hands.  Two  twin 
oaks  in  front  of  the  house  are  noble  representatives 
of  the  solid  sterling  qualities  of  himself  and  brother. 

Si.rtfi  Generation — Children  of  Jonas  and  Betty 
[Mar.shall]  French : 

1.  Mary,  born  March  14,  1781,  lived  and  died  July 
I  3,  1846,  in  Dunstable.    She  was  never  married. 

2.  Jonas,  Jr.",  born  August  12,  1782,  and  married 
first,  Martha  Jewelt,  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  April  3,  1809, 

I  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Martha  [Jewett] 
I  French  died  July  25,  1821,  aged  thirty-nine,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Central  Cemetery  in  Dunstable.  Jonas 
French,  Jr.",  then  married,  second,  Mary  Pike,  Nov. 
20,  1824,  by  whom  he  also  had  several  children.  He 
died  August  13,  1860,  aged  seventy-eight. 

3.  M'illiam  French^  born  June  5,  1789,  lived 
with  his  father  in  Dunstable  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  when  he  came  to  Boston  and  commenced  busi- 
nes.«as  a  distiller  in  Distil  House  Square.  He  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  [Farmer]  Bald- 
win, of  Billerica. 

Issue  : 

1.  'W'illiam  Edward,  born  in  Boston,  April  24,  1820. 

2.  Sarah,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1822. 

3.  Harriet,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  'J,  1824. 

4.  Emeline,  born  May  5,  1826,  in  Boston. 

5.  Jonas  Harkod  FKExrn,  born  in  Boston,  Nov. 
4,  1829. 

William  French"  died  of  consumption  July  1,  1846, 
and  his  widow,  Sarah  [Baldwin]  French,  died  Oct. 
24,  18Gfi.  They  are  buried  side  by  side  in  Linden 
Avenue,  Forest  Hills  Cemeter}'. 

John  Marshall  Frencli,  youngest  son  of  Jonas'' 
and  Betty  [.^Lirsliall]  French,  born  March  9,  1795. 

From  the  above  genealogical  record  it  appears  that 
Col.  Jonas  Harrod  French  is  of  the  seventh  genera- 
tion from  the  original  settler  of  his  family  in  America. 
His  mother,  Sarah  French,  nee  Baldwin,  born  August 
6,  1790,  wa-s  a  lineal  descendant,  on  ihe  paternal  side, 
from  John  Baldwin,  who  had  a  grant  of  land  in  Bil- 
lerica in  1657,  and  on  the  maternal  .side  from  John 
Farmer,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Ancely, 
Warwickshire  County,  England,  prior  to  1673.  He 
was  a  man  of  distinction  and  a  large  land-holder  in 
Billerica.    He  died  1723. 

The  motto  upon  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  French 
family  is:  "Malo  mori  quam  foedari  " — "I  would 
rather  die  than  be  debased." 

Jonas  Hakrou  FRENCir,  son  of  William  and 
Barah  Baldwin  French,  Wiui  born  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 4,  ]>(29.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jioston  [)nblic 
ichools,  graduating  from  the  English  High  School  in 
1 184.5.  He  began  his  business  career  na  a  grocer.  He 
I  afterwards  becanje  largely  interested  in  <liBtilling;  to 
*8D  otherwise  varied  and  extensive  business  he  hiis 
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added  the  granite  industry,  managing  a  large  interest 
as  president  of  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company. 

Mr.  French  was  married  in  Boston,  in  1857,  to 
Fanny  E.,  daughter  of  Newall  A.  and  Susan  (Wyman) 
Thompson.  Of  this  union  are  two  children — Fanny 
T.  and  Eenry  G.  French.  In  1883  he  married  Nella 
J.,  daughter  of  William  and  Lucinda  Pearson,  of 
Boston.  J\Ir.  French,  in  1869,  organized  the  Ca])e  Ann 
Granite  Company,  the  quarries  of  which  are  located 
in  Gloucester.  He  has  I'lunislied  the  gianite  for  nu- 
merous public  buildings  and  monuments — notably  the 
Boston  post-office  and  sub-treasury  building,  Balti- 
more post-office,  the  bases  of  the  Scott  monument, 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  spandrel-walls  of  the  great 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  new  court-house  in  Boston. 
He  was  scarcely  of  age  when  he  enrolled  himself  in 
the  City  Guards,  the  favorite  Boston  company  of 
those  days.  He  was  elected  captain  of  Ihe  comp<uiy, 
holding  the  position  three  years.  He  served  two 
years  on  the  stafl'of  Governor  Gardner.  In  1861  he 
was  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery of  Boston,  and  is  to-day  one  of  Ihe  oldest  living 
commanders  of  that  time-honored  corps.  In  1853, 
1855  and  1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  November,  1861, 
at  Camp  Chase,  Lowell,  he  raised  the  regiment  known 
as  "  (he  Eastern  Bay  State,"  afterwards  designated  as 
the  Thirtieth  Jlassachusetts.  In  January  following 
he  sailed  in  command  of  that  regiment  for  Ship  Isl- 
and, attached  to  General  Benj.  P.  Butler's  expedition 
against  New  Orleans.  He  wa.s  provost-marshal-gen- 
eral of  Louisiana  and  subsequently  served  under 
General  N.  P.  Banks. 

Colonel  French  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1880,  and 
at  St.  Louis  in  1888,  and  was  a  niemljer  of  the  State 
Senate  1879  and  '80,  doing  brilliant  work  on  leading 
committees,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  for  three  years. 

He  was  three  years  president  of  the  Louisville, 
Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  ten  years  a 
director  in  the  New  York  and  New  England  Rail- 
road. He  has  bceri  a  director  in  the  West  End 
Land  Company  since  1887,  and  has  been  since 
1873  adirector  of  the  ]\Iaverick  National  Bank,  Hoston. 
He  is  a  prominent  Mason  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
St.  Bernard  Encampment  and  Revere  Lodge. 

Jaafes  M.  Swallow  is  a  native  of  Dunstable; 
was  born  April  14,  182J,  and  is  the  only  son  of 
James  and  Sibbel  (I'arkhurst)  Swallow.  James 
Swallow  was  for  several  years  a  director  of  the 
\Vorchester  &  Nashua  Railroad,  was  a  man  of  benevo- 
lence and  loft  by  his  will  a  legacy  of  $1000  to  the 
Congregational  Church  ol  which  he  was  a  member. 

Mr.  .fames  M.  Swiillow  was  married,  in  1844,  to 
Lucinda  Chapman,  youngest  daugliter  of  Davis  and 
Rboda  Chapman.  A  surviving  sister  of  Rlr.  Swallow 
Sirs.  Dr.  0.  A.  \Voodbury,  resides  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

M.r.  Swallow  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  members  of 
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tlio  CciiigrcgaLional  Cliuicli  in  DuiiHlable,  anil  has 
lieiii  did'erenl  odicea  in  conneclinn  UieiewiUi.  Ah  a 
lownsnian  he  hoklB  an  iuHuenlial  ])laee.  He  vvhh 
elected  when  a  young  man  to  membership  in  the 
rtoard  of  Assessors,  which  at  that  time  was  separate 
lioin  tbe  board  of  remaining  oflicers.  During  the 
liist  two  years  of  the  late  Civil  War  be  was  connected 
with  tbe  board  of  town  oflicers.  At  ditlerent  tiiues, 
wlien  solving  tbe  town  as  selectman,  be  baa  given 
satisfaction  by  faitbl'nl  and  prudent  inanageuient  of 
all'airs.  In  the  fall  of  188!)  Mr.  Swallow  was  elected 
lo  the  General  Court  from  tbe  Thirty-first  District  ol' 
Middlesex  County. 

I!y  occupation  Mr.  Swallow  is  a  farmer.  He  in- 
liei'itcd  a  portion  of  bis  iarm,  and  has  made  additions 
thereto  during  bis  life.  He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  City  Savings  Bank,  of  Nashua,  N.  IT. 

At  tbe  bi-centeunial  celebration  of  the  town  of 
Dunstable,  a  very  interesting  occasion  which  occurred 
in  1873,  Mr.  Swallow  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
airangements.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ke- 
|iublican  party  since  its  organization,  and  lills  a 
useful  place  in  tbe  Legislature,  where  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  ou  "  Fisheries  and  Game.'' 

.ToNAs  Kendat.l  is  the  third  of  a  family  of  eight 
children.  He  is  the  son  of  Jonas  and  Olive  (Butter- 
field)  Kendall,  and  was  boin  February,  180J,  at  tbe 
homestead  of  the  Kendalls — the  English  name  being 
Kejitdale — in  Dunstable,  Mass. 

At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  me- 
chanics, and  was  not  content  with  a  farmer's  life. 
With  his  parent's  consent,  he  left  school  arid  went  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  learned  tbe  trade  of  a  black- 
smith. From  his  parents  be  inherited  (he  qualities 
of  integrity,  energy  and  ])erseverance.  During  these 
years  of  service  manly  traits  of  character  were  devel- 
oped. Tbe  lilial  spirit  was  shown  by  occasional  visits 
to  liis  parents,  and  tbe  feeling  of  attachment  to  home 
grew  with  bis  yeais. 

When  Mr.  Kendall's  time  of  service  was  over  he 
went  to  Saco,  Me.,  where  he  remained  a  short  lime. 
He  there  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Caroline 
Partridge,  of  Paris,  Me.,  to  whom  he  was  afterward 
married.  In  1855  she  died,  leaving  him  with  two 
daughters, — Cynthia  A.  and  Elmira  C.  The  former 
is  unmarried;  the  latter  married  Edmund  E.  Stiles; 
now  living  in  Newtonville,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stiles  have  two  sons,  named  Herbert  Kendall  and 
Percy  Goldthwail.  The  first  is  now  in  Amherst 
College,  and  tbe  second  is  a  member  of  tbe  High 
School  in  Newtonville. 

In  1857  IMr.  Kendall  married  M'lss  Lucy  Fletcher, 
of  Atnbcist,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  J875,  leaving  no 
children.  Ilefercnce  has  already  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Kendall  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight 
chiblren.  His  only  brother,  Chiles,  resided  in  Dun- 
stable, was  a  deacoji  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  One  of  his  sisters, 
Olive  C.  B.,  married  J^r.  .lolin  Spaulding,  who  was 


secrctaiy  of  tlic  /\merican  Seamen's  Society  in  New 
Vork  City. 

Jonas  Kendall's  business  education  was  acquired 
by  the  study  of  mechanical  works,  this  study  being 
often  protracted  into  the  hours  of  night,  lie  was 
aided  by  a  keen  observation  and  contact  with  me- 
cbanical  artii'ta.  All  his  ellorts  were  cbaracteiized 
by  |)atient  appliitation. 

Early  in  Mi-.  Kendall's  busine.ss  career  he  had  an 
urgent  invitation  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
shops  belonging  to  tbe  Ames  Mannfactui  ing  Company 
at  C'hico|ieo  Falls.  Tbatcomjiany  then  manufactured 
breech-loading  carbines,  logetbei'  with  various  other 
articles.  This  position  be  successfully  held  until  the 
winf,er  of  1847-18.  He  was  then  called  to  Holyoke 
by  the  South  Hadley  Flails  Company  to  superintend 
the  arranging  and  biuldiug  of  the  large  machlDe- 
shop  of  that  company,  and  to  fill  the  same  with  tools 
suitable  for  building  cotton  machinery.  This  posi- 
tion he  retained  till  the  close  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  and  tbe  final  sale  of  tbe  property.  Imme- 
diately he  was  invited  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Ames  C(mipany's  shops  in  Cbicopce;  accepting,  he 
remained  until  April,  1SG2.  Then,  from  excessive 
labor,  bis  health  became  so  impaired  that  he  was 
compelled  to  relin(|ui8b  business  and  seek  rest.  In 
.luly  of  tbe  same  year  he  purchased  an  estate  ia 
South  Framingham,  to  which  he  at  once  moved,  and 
where  he  continues  to  reside. 

At  a  later  period,  by  relaxation  from  all  care  and 
business,  with  good  medical  advice,  he  so  far  legained 
his  strength  as  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  advising  en- 
gineer in  converting  tbe  large  machine-shop  in  Hol- 
yoke to  the  well-known  Hadley  Tbread-Jlill.  Since 
that  time  be  has  l)eeii  largely  engaged  in  arranging 
and  8Ui)erintending  the  building  of  various  dams  and 
mills,  in  tbe  performance  of  which  he  has  traveled 
nearly  (10,1100  miles. 

While  aX  Holyoke  be  was  strinigly  urged  by  promi- 
nent citi/.ens  of  that  place  to  accept  tbe  position  of 
representative,  but  felt  compelled,  much  against  their 
wishes,  to  decline,  as  business  demanded  his  time. 

A  few  statements  from  ex-Jvieuteuant-Governor 
Weston,  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  give  a  good  general  impres- 
siou  of  IMi'.  Kendall's  character  and  elhciency : 
"Since  a  boy  I  have  heard  the  name  of  Jonas  Ken- 
dall used  in  connection  with  the  names  of  other  wise 
men,  great  mechanical  and  hydraulic  engineers,  such 
as  .lobn  Chase,  of  ( Miicopee,  and  Horatio  Towei,  of 
Dalton.  He  was  tbe  man  |)eo|)lo  relied  upon  to  build 
saie  (lams  and  to  examine  them.  To  him  was  left  tlio 
Kettlcment  of  dispuled  (presticnis.  He  was  appointed 
arbitrator  and  his  decision  was  law.  No  one  ap- 
pealed from  Jonas  Kendall's  o[)ii)ion  or  judgment. 
At  times  he  was  seemingly  cold  and  steri\,  but  away 
from  business  was  very  entertaining  and  agreeable. 
He  was  a  man  of  temperate  habits  and  wonderful 
physical  endurance.  Honesty  was  a  distinguishing 
trait,  and  bis  loyalty  to  truth  was  a  well-known  char- 
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acteristic.  For  manj  years  Jonas  Kendall  was  con- 
sulted by  county  commissioners  and  town  and  city 
ofiicials." 

The  following  reminiscences  are  from  ilr.  C.  W. 
Ranlet,  president  of  the  Hadley  Falls  National  Bank 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.  These  words  are  well  suited  to 
help  young  men  by  showing  that  laithfulness  and  in- 
tegrity are  foundation  stones  in  successful  character 
building. 

■'  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kendall  some 
time  in  1S4S.  He  came  to  Holyoke  from  the  Ames 
Company,  at  that  time  of  Chicopee  Falls,  as  asBistant 
in  chief  of  General  Agent  John  Chase — 'Uncle  John,' 
aa  he  was  generally  called,  who  was  the  founder  and 
builder  of  factories  and  canals  in  Holyoke.  Mr. 
Kendall  occupied  the  position  of  master  mechanic 
and  superintendent  of  the  machine-ahops.  The  heavy 
and  complicated  machinerv-  of  the  guard -gates,  locks 
and  reserroir  pumps  was  designed  and  built  under 
his  oversight  and  from  plans  of  his  own  drawing. 
The  water  connections  from  the  canals  to  the  several 
mills  were  all  constructed  under  his  own  eye.  All 
these  stand  complete  to-day  without  a  break  or  serious 
accident.  Mr.  Kendall  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
when  he  did  speak,  those  who  heard  him  knew  pre- 
citdy  what  he  meant.  No  one  ever  suspected  him  of 
receiving  a  bribe  in  the  too  prevalent  form  of  a  'com- 
mission '  or  percentage  in  purchases  or  sales,  and  no 
one  acquainted  with  him  would  risk  a  good  trade  by 
such  a  proposition.  If  any  stranger  ever  approached 
Mr.  Kendall  with  an  offer  of  this  kind  he  never  did 
it  a  second  time.  For  integrity,  fair  dealing  and 
every  quality  that  constitutes  a  good  citizen,  no  one 
in  Holyoke  stood  higher  than  Jonas  Kendall,  and  no 
one  ever  went  away  with  more  hearty  good  wishes 
from  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances." 

Afler  making  South  Framingham  his  place  of  resi- 
dence he  was  often  recalled  to  Holyoke  by  the  va- 
rious' corpKJrations  and  mill-owners  for  consaltation, 
advice  and  supervision  of  matters  pertaining  to  hy- 
draulic engineering.  A  few  years  after  his  retire- 
ment the  great  dam  showed  sif^s  of  weakness,  and  a 
ierious  depression  appeared  near  the  middle  of  the 
dam.  Mr.  Kendall  was  summoned  by  the  new 
Water  Pcncer  Co.  for  examination  and  advice/  No 
satisfactory  examination  could  be  made  without 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  dam  itself ;  and  with 
eighteen  inches  of  water  pouring  over  the  crest  this 
was  no  easy  job.  But  Mr.  Kendall  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  with  that  determination  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  he  proposed  to  go  through  the 
dam  behind  the  falling  sheet  of  water.  In  order  to 
do  this,  one  must  crawl  the  whole  length  of  the  dnm 
through  open  spaces  between  the  timbers,  12  by  24  > 
Inches  for  101,3  feet.  The  timbers  were  wet  and 
slimy,  the  rock-bottom  was  uneven  and  slippery,  and 
the  confined  air  both  damp  and  murky.  The  under- 
taking was  therefore  a  perilous  one  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Kendall's  year-<.    Friends  tried  to  di5«uade  him,  .ind 


pointed  out  the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  advising 
the  employment  of  some  younger  and  more  robust 
man.  But  he  could  rely  upon  the  reports  of  no  one 
not  familiar  with  this  kind  of  work.  Having  provided 
himself  with  a  rubber  snit  and  a  strong  staff  Mr. 
Kendall  started  one  morning  to  go  under  the  dam 
through  an  opening  in  the  abutment.  Three  strong 
men  were  employed  to  follow  and  render  aid  in  case 
of  accident.  Mr.  Kendall  being  rather  spare  in  flesh, 
but  wiry  in  muscle,  went  through  the  open  spaces 
without  much  difficulty,  and  soon  distanced  his  fol- 
lowers. He  waited,  but  they  did  not  come  up.  He 
called  aloud,  but  no  response  came.  The  thirty  feet 
of  falling  water  in  front  drowned  the  strongest  voice. 
So  Mr.  Kendall  pushed  forward  alone,  probing  the 
timbers  as  he  went  along,  to  see  if  they  were  sound. 
In  the  mean  time  the  "  helpers,"  who  had  penetrated 
about  ninety  feet,  returned  much  fatigued  and  badly 
scared.  They  reported  the  entire  impracticability  of 
going  through  the  dam,  and  the  great  dangers  attend- 
ing such  an  undertaking.  People  gathered  on  the 
river-banks  and  bulkheads  watching  for  any  sign  of 
the  explorer.  Some  scrutinized  the  rapids  to  see  if 
any  dead  body  appeared.  Along  in  the  afternoon 
efforts  were  made  to  organise  an  exploring  force  for 
the  discovery  and  rescue  of  the  lost  engineer ;  bnt 
after  the  dire  accounts  of  those  who  retnrned  no  one 
could  be  found  willing  to  take  the  risk.  Aboat 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Kendall  himself 
emerged  from  the  opposite  abutment  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  assembled  people.  As  he  ascended  the 
ladder  he  appeared  somewhat  fatigued,  and,  covered 
as  he  was  with  mud  and  slime,  he  was  not  an  attract- 
ive object  to  look  upon.  After  a  short  rest  in  the 
snnshine  and  fresh  air  he  revived,  and  seemed  as 
"good  as  new,"  and  jocosely  remarked  to  a  friend: 
''  I  guess  I  have  broken  the  record  for  walking  on  al- 
fours  under  trying  circumstances."  Mr.  Kendall 
made  a  full  report  of  his  investigation  to  the  Water 
Power  Co.,  and  this  led  to  the.needed  reconstrnction 
of  the  dam. 

In  the  building  of  several  works  there  have  been 
those  who  supposed  that  Mr.  Kendall  bestowed  too 
much  care  and  expense.  Those  works  have,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  of  permanent  value. 

Mr.  Kendall  has  always  given  freely  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Gospel,  Las  been  ever  ready  to  help  4be 
needy  and  has  been  a  generous  contribntor  to  benev- 
olent, charitable  and  all  other  objects  having  in  view 
the  good  of  society. 

Mr.  Kendall,  aa  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
South  Framingham,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1872.  He  has  been  connected  with  banks  and  other 
places  of  trust  Several  oflBces  tendered  to  him  have 
been  declined.  He  has  not  been  one  to  seek  office, 
but  office  has  sought  him.  Unassuming  in  manner* 
and  averse  to  notoriety,  Mr.  Kendall  has  always  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  of  the  different  commn- 
ties  in  which  he  has  resided. 
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